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Lyman  Abbott  begins 

"Snap-Shots  of 
My  Contemporaries " 

with 

"P.  T.  Barnum,  Showman" 


P.  T.  Barnum's  record  as  the  champion 
practical  joker  of  the  world  has  never  been 
equaled.  He  translated  his  love  of  the 
practical  joke  into  enormous  commercial 
ventures,  and  made  fortune  after  fortune. 

Lyman  Abbott  begins  "  Snap-Shots  of 
My  Contemporaries"  with  a  memorable 
sketch  of  Barnum 


in  next  week's  issue  of 


The 


Outlook 


"America's  most-quoted  weekly  journal 


With  singular  insight  and  sym- 
pathy, Dr.  Abbott  depicts  the 
character  and  methods  of  America  'js 
great  pioneer  of  advertising.  He 
describes  many  of  the  famous 
hoaxes  of  the  showman  who 
brought  Jenny  Lind  and  Tom 
Thumb  to  America.  He  describes 
Barnum's  ingenious  fight  for  tem- 
perance, and  tells  of  his  struggle 
against  political  corruption. 


Besides  picturing  Barnum,  his 
Museum,  circus,  and  many  curious 
enterprises,  Dr.  Abbott  paints  a 
quaint  and  interesting  picture  of  the 
New  York  of  1849 — its  hotels,  res- 
taurants, churches,  newspapers,  and 
customs.  Do  not  miss  this  delight- 
ful article.  Other  art  icles  in  the  series 
of  "Snap-Shots  of  My  Contem- 
poraries ' '  will  exclusively  appear 
in  early  issues  of  The  Outlook. 


If  your  subscription  is  expiring,  we  suggest  that  you  renew  it  now 


The  worlds  best  guide  book 
to  the  enjoyment  of  music 


Entertaining 

Instructive 
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"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

nto.  u  s,  pat  OPr. 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word 
"Victrola"  identify  all  our  products.  Look  under 
the  lid'     Look  on  the  label ! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden.  N.  J. 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  opera 
of  Rigoletto?   Of  Faust?    Of  Pagliacci? 

Do  you  know  the  national  airs  of  Denmark 
and  China? 

Do  you  know  which  Kipling  ballads  have 
been  set  to  music? 

Did  you  know  that  Chopin  was  pronounced 
a  genius  at  eight  years  of  age? 

Information  on  all  these  subjects  is  to  be  found 
within  the  510  pages  of  the  Victor  Record  catalog.  It 
presents  in  alphabetical  order,  cross  indexed,  the  thou- 
sands of  Victor  Records  which  comprise  the  greatest 
library  of  music  in  all  the  world.  But  besides  that  it 
abounds  with  interesting  musical  knowledge  which 
adds  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  all  music.  It  is  a 
book  every  music-lover  will  want,  and  there  is  a  copy 
for  you  at  your  Victor  dealer's.  Or  write  to  us  and  we 
will  gladly  mail  a  copy  to  you. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden, n.j. 


Why  Millions  Flocked  to 


THEY  ALL  LOVED  HIM 
and  ADMIRED  HIS  WORK 

Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher 

Vice  -  Pres.  Charles 
W.  Fairbanks 

Pres.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes 

Pres.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison 

Pres.  James  A.  Gar- 
field 

Thomas  H.  Huxley 
Henry  Wadsworth 

Longfellow 
Edwin  Booth 
Joseph  Jefferson 
Gen.  Phil.  H.  Sheri- 
dan 

Gen. Ulysses  S.Grant 
Walt  Whitman 
Mark  Twain 
Andrew  Carnegie 
Susan  B.  Anthony 
Hon.  James  G.Blaine 


Hear  Him ! 

The  World's  Greatest  Thinker 


For  fifty  years  Col.  Robt.  G.  Ingersoll  spoke  before 
packed  houses  wherever  he  appeared.  He  drew 
greater  crowds  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  He 
was  implored  by  Governors,  Senators,  and  Presi- 
dents to  speak  for  their  cause.  He  stood  alone  as 
the  greatest  thinker  and  orator  this  country  has 
ever  seen,  and  none  greater  has  appeared  since  his 
death.  His  subjects  were  as  broad  as  humanity 
itself.  He  loved  the  downtrodden,  the  poor,  the 
ignorant.  His  orations  were  sold  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  pamphlet  form.  The  newspapers  all 
over  the  world  were  full  of  his  words.  His  orations 
were  translated  in  every  foreign  language.  He 
had  more  friends  among  the  great  men  of  his  time 
than  any  other  national  figure.  His  logic,  his  poetry, 
his  humor,  his  simplicity,  his  earnestness,  his  sym- 
pathy charmed  and  captivated  millions.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  man  of  his  time  because  he  made 
more  people  THINK  than  any  other  man. 


Col.  Robt.  G.  Ingersoll 


12  HANDSOME  VOLUMES-NEW  DRESDEN  EDITION 

President  Garfield  called  him  "  Royal  Bob."  Mark  Twain  said  of  him,  "  His  was  a  great  and 
beautiful  spirit  .  .  .  my  reverence  for  him  was  deep  and  genuine.  I  prized  his  affection  for  me 
and  returned  it  with  usury."  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said. Yl  Robt.  G.  Ingersoll  is  the  most  brill- 
iant speaker  of  the  English  language  in  any  land  on  the  globe."  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black 
said,  "  He  made  a  speech  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Washington  which  was  an  absolute 
whirlwind,  and  carried  away  in  its  restless  cunent  that  august  bench."  Another  man  said, 
"  No  man  of  his  ability  was  ever  President  of  the  United  States.  His  life  is  as  striking  a  chap- 
ter in  American  history  as  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Whatever  your  position  in  life  you  cannot  afford  not  to  read  the  complete  works  of  Col. 
Ingersoll.  You  will  be  thrilled  by' Irs  mastery  of  English,  by  his  unanswerable  logic,  by  his 
amazing  conclusions.  His  was  the  gift  found  only  in  a  decade  of  generations.  No  man  can  but 
be  inspired,  uplifted,  and  mentally  improved  by  reading  his  works.  They  are  clean,  whole- 
some, fascinating,  and  more  interesting  than  any  fiction  you  have  ever  read.  Every  lawyer, 
physician,  business  man,  teacher  and  editor  must  read  and  know  Ingersoll. 
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SELECTED  GOSPEL  HYMNS 
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MOODY  &  SANKEY  GOSPEL  HYMNS,  1  to  6  COMPLETE 

Herein  are  the  favorite  and  the  tenderest  of  the  World's 
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portunity for  self  belp unlimited.  Enter 
quarterly.  3-year  term.   14th  Year. 
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"I  Now 
Hear  Clearly" 
You,Too,  Can  Hear ! 

Inasmuch  as  400,000  users  have  testified 
to  the  -wonderful  results  obtained  from 
the  "  Acousticon,"  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
urging  every  deaf  person,  without  a  penny  of 
expense  and  entirely  at  our  risk,  to  accept  the 

1921  Acousticon 

For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Expense 

Just  write  saving  that  you  are  hard  of  hearing 
and  will  try  the  •'Acousticon."  The  trial  will 
not  cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery 
charges. 

WAKNING  !  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
everyone  should  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial 
offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send  money  for  any 
instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 
The  "  Acousticon  "  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so 
no  matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past  send 
for  your  free  trial  of  the  "  Acousticon"  today 
and  convince  yourself— you  alone  to  decide. 

Dictograph  Products  Corp. 
1303  Candler  Bldg.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  padj. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co..  47  lu  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


alth  Culture 


URN AL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE 


Partial  Contents  of  January 

Chiropractic 

A  brief  consideration  of  its  discovery,  claims 
and  results 

George  H.  Patchen,  M.D.,  D.C. 

Regulation  of  Flesh 

Etta  Morse  Hudders 

Helps  for  Nervous  People 

Helen  Lorraine  Manning 

Diet  and  Endurance 

Alexander  Haig,  M.D. 

Benefits  of  Fasting 

I)r.  Jacques  Albert 

The  Kidneys 

Their  healthy  action  and  how  to  secure  it 

S.  W.  Dodds,  M.D. 

20  cents  a  copy  $2.00  a  year 

Trial  offer  3  months.  25  cents 

HEALTH  CULTURE 

700  St.  James  Building  N»w  York  City 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  ami  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  Pratt,  M;pr. 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2%  years'  course- 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses.  Youkers,  New  York. 


B 


E  A  BANKER 

Prepare  by  mall  in  spare  time  for  this  attractive ^ Profes- 
sion, in  which  there  are  great  opportunities,   .jeno.  it  once 
for  free  book.   "Mow  to  Become  a  Hanker, 
lor  tree  °°°.f,GAR  Q   ALCORN ,  President, 

McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 


American  School  ol  Banking, 


Perhaps  You  Are  Not 

r\  _  £  but  just  unable  to  hear  conversation  at  a 
1/Car  short  distance.  If  you  were  a  skilled  lip 
reader  you  would  have  a  great  advantage,  and  if  ear  con- 
ditions became  worse— why  lip  reading  has  made  all  the 
difference  hundreds  of  times  between  success  and  failure. 
The  Nitchie  School  of  Lip  Reading.  Inc. 
18  and  20  E.  41st  St.,  New  York 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you  care  to  ask. 


1 92 1  and  the  New  Knowledge 

TO  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  vivid  and  eventful  present,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  go  back  a  hundred  years  or  so  to  the  misty  past. 
Let's  suppose  we  were  standing  at  the  threshold  of  1821  ;  what  a 
scanty  knowledge-field  would  be  in  view  ;  of  how  many  important  and 

interesting  subjects  there  would  be  hardly 
a  hint — such  subjects,  for  example,  as  : 


The  Great 


Prohibition 
Sanitary  Science 
Wireless  Telegraphy 
Vital  Statistics 
Industrial  Management 
Labor-Problems 
Vitamine 
Longevity 
Manual  Training 
Moving  Pictures 
Public  Utilities 
Zionist  Movement 


Aeronautics 
City-Planning 
Color-Photography 
Conservation 
Panama  Canal 
Radioactivity 
Single  Tax 
Woman  Suffrage 
Dry  Farming 
Efficiency 
Juvenile  Court 
Pneumatic  Tools 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  hundreds  of  others,  constituting 
the  "  New  Knowledge,"  are  fully  treated  in. 

The  New 

International 
Encyclopaedia 

Second  Edition;  Recently  Completed 
Frank  Moore  Colby,   M.A.,  Talcott   Williams,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D. 

Revised,  rewritten  and  reset  from  A  to  Z.  Size  of  page  enlarged. 
Number  of  voiumes  increased.    Printed  throughout  from  New  Plates. 

It  would  require  many  pages  simply  lo  give  a  partial  list  of  leading  subjects 
treated,  with  names  of  the  more  than  500  scholars  and  scientists  who  have  written 
the  articles  and  it  would  require  many  more  pages  merely  to  mention  the  Illustra- 
tions explaining  the  text,  including  the  Plates  in  Color,  Maps  and  Engravings. 

Volume  XII,  for  example   besides  many  text-      The  c       n  Brings  the  , 
illustrations,  contains  four  Plates  in  Color,  eight     Rook     K...  Qut  *and  / 
Maps  and  nineteen  full-page  Engravings,  six  of     Mail  NOW 
which  are  devoted  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

In  fact  The  New  International  will  be  found  to  be 


Made  in  America  ; 
it  covers  the  world 


Editors 


An   All-Embracing  Reference-Library 

No  set  of  books  is  so  immediately  and  permanently  useful,  of 
which  you  will  be  convinced  if  you  will  simply 

Send  in  the  Coupon 

We  will  at  once  forward  our  84-page  Illustrated  Boo 
giving  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  New  Knowledge, 
with  Specimen  Pages,  Plates  in  Color,  Maps  and 
Engravings.  4 

You  will  also  be  informed  regarding  the  Special 
Price  and  Convenient  Terms  which  just  now 
make   it  exceptionally  easy  to  add  The  New  , 
International  to  your  library. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York 


Out. 
/A  1-5 
/c?  DODD, 
MEAD  & 
A/     CO.,  Inc. 
/  Publishers 
449  Fourth  Ave. 
/  O       New  York  City 
'  Send  me  full  in- 

formation  regard- 
/  -V*     i"g  the  Second  Edi- 
tion  ol  The  New  Inter - 
' national  Encyclopaedia, 
'J*      with  details  of  the  pres- 
ent    Special     Price  and 
'  ^      Monthly  Li»t  of  Prize-Ques- 
t  T      tionB,  enabling  me  to  win  a 
/X>       81.2 j  volume  each  month. 


Name 


Bus.  Address  

Residence  

Town  State . 


Think  It  Out  for  Yourself 

In  our  busy  lives,  there  are  naturally  many  things  to  think  about, 
and  among  the  most  important  are  health,  education,  business, 
marriage,  children,  dependents,  community=standing  and  so  on. 

Now  there's  one  thing  that  materially  affects  for  the  better,  every  one 
of  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  that  is  life=insurance. 

The  latter  is,  therefore,  something  to  be  carefully  thought  out  and  a 
goodly  number  of  those  who  do  thus  think  it  out.  cast  their  fortunes 
with  the 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company 


Policy  Reserves 
Additional  Reserves 

Total  Resources 


Insurance  in  force  $42,000,000 
required   by  law  (last  Quarterly  Statement) 


$9,241,954 
715,860 


more  than  $10,000,000 


And  they  thus  arrange  policies  just  because  they  have  done  their  own 
thinking';  they  have  "  thought  it  out  "  for  themselves,  since  the  Postal 
has  no  agents  to  think,  or  pretend  to  think  for  prospective  policyholders. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  and  truly  said  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  policyholders  in  most  companies,  have  taken  out  their  policies  without 
careful  thought  of  what  the  contracts  contain. 

Not  a  few  who  are  quite  able  to  think  out  and  arrange  their  own 
insurance-protection,  make  the  mistake  of  turning  over  the  matter  to  a 
broker  or  agent  to  handle  for  them. 

Really,  however,  so  important  a  transaction  as  life-insurance  which 
affects  the  policyholder,  his  dependents  and  business  associates,  should 
be  thought  out  personally,  with  full  information  at  hand  from  which  to 

Reach  a  Right  Decision 

And  this  information  should  be  in  writing  or  in  print ;  that  is, 
documentary,  so  as  to  be  official  and  binding  on  the  Company. 

Thus  all  applicants  are  enabled  to  come  easily  to  a  correct  conclu- 
sion through  their  own  thinking,  which  in  turn  makes  them  much  more 
valuable  as  policyholders.  Such  a  company  is  also  more  valuable  to 
the  policyholder,  for  through  it  he  saves  money.  Cutting  down 
expense,  remember,  is  a  distinct  feature  of  the  Postal  Life. 

Wherever  you  may  live,  the  Company  will  be  pleased  to  send  you. 
official,  printed  matter  regarding  life-insurance,  thus  enabling  you  to 
think  the  matter  out  carefully  and  to  decide  rightly  upon  the  kind  of 
policy  best  suited  to  your  needs — Whole  Life,  Limited-Payment  Life, 
Endowment,  Joint  Life,  Child's  Welfare,  Monthly  Income— and  when 
you  have  selected  the  form  you  think  best,  the  Company  will  have  the 
Policy  filled  out  with  exact  figures  and  values  for  your  age  so  that  you  can 


See  Just  What  e 
You  Will  Receive 

That's  the  Postal  way 
which  has  now  been  satis- 
factorily and  successfully 
pursued  for  more  than  IS 
years,  and  which  is  widely  es 
tablishedand  distinctly  popu- 
lar among  those  who  think. 

Call  at  the  Company's  of- 
fices, or,  in  writing  for  official 
information,  simply  say : 

Mail  me  insurance  par- 
ticulars as  mentioned  in  The 
Outlook  a/  January  5th. 

In  your  (irst  letter  be  sure  to  give  : 

1.  Your  Full  Name 

2.  Your  Occupation 

3.  The  Exact  Date  or  Your  Birth 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit 
yon.  The  Postal  has  no 
agents;  resulting  commission- 
savings  go  to  you  because  you 
deal  direct.  ® 


9\% 

Dividends 
Guaranteed 

in  your 
Policy  and 
the  Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid  as 
Earned 


-® 


PostalLifeInsuranceCompany 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  43d  Street,  New  York   
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'Graining  jor  tfufhorship 

HoW  to  Write,  What  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CultiVate  your  mind.  DevVlop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  me 
art  of  self-expression.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWem  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.     Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workers;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.    Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 


150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Please  Addi 

Tfte  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  58,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ESTABLISHED  1697  INCORPORATED  |90* 
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Fancy  Clover  Honey  from  the  Producer! 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.'  Sent  promptly,  postage  paid 
5  lb.  Pail  SI. 90        10  lb.  #3.75 
Or  write  for  further  information 
We  have  buckwheat  honey  too 
GEORGE  SHIBER,  RANDOLPH,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  IT  GROW 

DERHAPS  you  have  a  small  business  which 
is  capable  of  consistent  growth  if  you  could 
tell  enough  people  about  your  service.  Yet  any 
substantial  expense  is  not  justified.  Many  small 
proprietors  in  this  situation  have  found  Outlook 
Want  advertisements  will  bring  in  business  at  a 
cost  of  a  very  few  dollars. 

Many  such  have  used  these  Want  advertise- 
ments for  years  and  secured  steady  returns. 

Does  your  business  fall  under  one  of  these 
headings  or  something  similar  ? 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BOOKS.  MAGAZINES.  MANUSCRIPTS 

GREETING  CARDS 

OFFICE  DEVICES 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

BUSINESS  SITUATIONS 

CHILDREN'S  CLOTHES 

EMBROIDERY 

PROFESSIONAL  SHOPPERS 
WOMEN'S  GOODS 
JEWELRY 

GARMENTS  REMODELED 
ANTIQUES 

Other  headings  given  when  warranted. 

The  Irish  Linen  Company.  Dacenport, 
Iowa,  has  just  written  us — "  We  are  getting 
verj;  good  results  from  our  advertising  con- 
sidering the  conditions  all  over  the  country." 

Your  advertisement  in  this  Classified  Depart- 
ment of  The  Outlook  costs  only  ten  cents  a  word ! 
Every  word  may  bring  you  dollars'  worth  of 
business. 

Write  us  about  your  business  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  make  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be  best 
built  up. 

Address 

Department  of  Classified  Advertisir 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 
381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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GABRIELE  AT  BAY 

NOW  that  the  Italian  forces  are  be- 
sieging Fiume,  and  a  few  thou- 
sand Fiuman  troops  and  their 
fflustrissimo  commandante,  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio,  face  seven  or  eight  times  as 
many,  people  are  pitying  the  "poor 
poet." 

True,  Gabriele  is  before  everything  a 
poet.  True,  also,  he  is  in  some  respects 
a  ridiculous  figure,  corseted  and  painted; 
true,  he  clothes  his  Arditi  and  legion- 
aries in  weird  costumes  and  plasters 
them  over  with  many  medals.  True, 
his  proclamations  are  bombast,  as,  for 
instance,  that  one  the  other  day  in  re- 
joinder to  the  Italian  Government's  an- 
nouncement of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo: 
"We  observe  that  you  use  expressions 
such  as  'King  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes'  or  'Jugoslavia.'  We  have  not 
recognized  the  existence  of  such  a 
state." 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  for  a  year 
and  a  quarter  Gabriele  has  held  his 
own.  Because  of  Fiume,  Cabinets  have 
come  and  gone.    He  has  remained. 

The  reasons  are  evident.  One  is  that 
he  is  a  real  patriot.  During  the  months 
before  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  no 
one  did  more  to  bring  about  that  event 
than  did  he:  the  text  of  his  appeals  re- 
mains, an  enduring  honor.  When  Italy 
entered  the  war,  he  enlisted.  He  fought 
on  land,  at  sea,  and  especially  in  the 
air.  He  was  severely  wounded.  But 
this  did  not  interrupt  his  feats  of  dar- 
ing. When,  after  months  of  shilly- 
shallying, the  city  of  Fiume  proper, 
with  a  population  emphatically  Italian 
in  majority,  was  being  tossed  about  by 
the  Powers,  he,  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force,  landed  at  Fiume  and  pro- 
claimed its  annexation  to  Italy.  The 
Italian  Government  was  in  a  dilemma. 
It  sent  General  Pittaluga  to  remove  the 
poet,  just  as  Marshal  Ney  had  orders 
to  stop  Napoleon's  march  on  Paris  in 
1815.  The  result  was  the  same.  Vari- 
ous other  methods  to  dislodge  d'An- 
nunzio were  tried  and  abandoned. 

But  d'Annunzio's  second  quality  as 
leader  is  his  persistence.  He  is  an  untir- 
ing worker.  The  result  is  that  both  his 
army  and  the  population  of  Fiume  have 
suffered  comparatively  little.  They 
have  been  able  to  hold  up  their  heads 
as  they  saw  the  three  words  their 
leader  had  inscribed  on  his  banner, 
"Quis  Contra  Nos?" 

The  third  quality  revealed  that  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  poet — con- 
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structive  imagination — and  it  inspired 
civilians  and  soldiers  alike  with  not  a 
little  fanatical  fervor. 

Recently  the  Italian  Government 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Jugo- 
slav Government,  making  Fiume  abso- 
lutely independent.  While  this  meant 
that  Fiume  would  become  practically 
Italian,  it  was  not  annexation,  and 
when  the  Government  called  on  d'An- 
nunzio to   recognize  the  Treaty  that 


(C)  Keystone 

GENERAL  CAVIGLIA 

leader  declined  and  declared  war  on  his 
own  country.  The  Italian  Government 
sent  General  Caviglia  to  pompel  him  to 
obey.  The  General  was  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Vittorio  Veneto,  Italy's  decisive 
victory  In  the  war;  thus  he  occupies 
a  position  in  the  Italian  mind  similar 
to  that  of  Marshal  Joffre  in  France. 
Caviglia  gave  to  the  Fiumans,  civilians 
and  soldiers,  forty-eight  hours  in  which 
to  get  out  of  the  town.  There  has 
been  some  fighting,  with  a  reported 
loss  of  about  fifty  dead  and  one  hundred 
wounded.  Here  again  d'Annunzio  in- 
vokes, according  to  the  New  York  "Pro- 
gresso,"  "glorious  and  liberating  death," 
adding  that  "the  holocaust  will  be  a 
purifying  bath  for  all  Italy." 

THE  GERMAN  SEED  OF  A 
RUSSIAN  CROP 

Intellectuals,   so  called,  have  very 
generally   agreed   in   treating  the 
Bolsheviki  as  if  they  were  the  natural 


product  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 
They  have  argued  that  we  had  no  busi- 
ness to  interfere  with  Bolshevism  even 
during  the  war.  Some  of  these  intel- 
lectuals have  disclaimed  sympathy  with 
the  Bolshevist  doctrines  and  practices, 
but  have  told  us  that  those  doctrines 
and  practices  were  Russia's  business 
and  not  America's.  The  fact  that  the 
Bolsheviki  number  scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred  of  Russians  does  not  seem  to 
shake  the  faith  of  these  intellectuals 
in  the  truly  Russian  character  of  this 
pseudo-proletarian  tyranny.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  informed  by  the 
self-styled  inteliigenzia  that  the  initial 
mistake  was  sending  any  soldiers  to 
Russia  to  combat  the  Bolsheviki.  The 
mistake,  that  is,  was  not  in  resisting 
them  too  feebly,  but  :n  resisting  them 
at  all. 

Of  course  all  this  argument  quietly 
ignores  the  fact  that  ought  to  have  been 
plain  even  to  those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  intellect — that  Bolsh- 
evism was  really  and  literally  a  part 
of  the  German  offensive.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  Lenine  was  financed  by  Ger- 
many and  was  sent  into  Russia  by  Ger- 
many as  a  part  of  the  German  effort  to 
defeat  Russia  and  that  it  was  Ger- 
many's most  successful  effort  in  the 
war.  It  will  be  harder  in  the  future 
for  anybody  hereafter  to  ignore  these 
facts.  In  the  "Daily  Rul,"  of  Berlin,  a 
Russian  publication,  according  to  the 
New  York  "Herald,"  General  William 
Hoffman,  who  was  the  chief  figure 
among  the  Germans  when  they  made 
"peace"  with  Russia  at  Brest-Litovsk, 
makes  this  statement: 

I  had  charge  of  the  propaganda  de- 
partment on  the  eastern  front.  Dur- 
ing the  war  we  used  every  device  we 
knew  to  break  the  Russian  front. 
One  of  these  devices  was  poison  gas; 
the  other  was  Nikolai  Lenine.  The 
Kaiser's  Government  transported 
Lenine  through  Germany  in  a  sealed 
car  for  a  definite  purpose.  With  our 
consent  Lenine  and  his  friends  de- 
stroyed the  Russian  army. 

Von  Kuehlmann  (one-time  German 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs)  and 
Count  Czernin  (formerly  Austro- 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister)  and  I 
closed  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
principally  in  order  to  be  able  to 
throw  our  eastern  army  against  the 
western  front.  While  we  were  nego- 
tiating with  the  Russians,  all  of  us 
were  convinced  the  Bolsheviki  would 
not  remain  in  power  longer  than  two 
or  three  weeks.  Had  we  known — 
had  we  foreseen — the  consequences, 
we  would  never  have  dealt  with 
them  in  any  way  whatsoever.  But  we 
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did   not   consider  the  consequences 
then. 

Perhaps  this  confession  of  General 
Hoffman,  just  because  it  comes  from  a 
German,  will  make  an  impression  upon 
minds  which  have  been  hitherto  unim- 
pressed by  the  facts.  In  1918  President 
Wilson  acknowledged  himself  to  be  dis- 
illusioned. The  Germans  had  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  however,  for  they 
had  succeeded  in  fooling  enough  Amer- 
icans to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
resisting  this  clumsily  but  effectively 
camouflaged  offensive  until  it  seemed  to 
our  military  authorities  too  late  for 
effective  action.  We  wonder  how  long 
the  further  illusion  will  last  that  these 
forces  which  Germany  let  loose  in 
Russia  are  still  of  concern  to  Russia 
alone. 

THE  NOBEL  PRIZES 

On  December  10,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Alfred  Bernhard 
Nobel,  the  Swedish  scientist  and  philan- 
thropist, the  distribution  of  the  prizes 
awarded  by  the  terms  of  his  will  took 
place.  The  Outlook  has  already  an- 
nounced the  names  of  the  recipients  of 
the  prizes  for  peace  and  for  literature 
— President  Wilson  and  Knut  Hamsun 
— for  1920.  In  addition,  the  prize  for 
medicine  was  awarded  to  Professor 
August  Krogh,  of  Copenhagen,  a  dis- 
tinguished Danish  scientist,  and  the 
prize  for  physics  to  Professor  Charles 
Edouard  Guillaume,  of  Sevres,  head  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures;  he  has  perfected  instruments 
for  the  measurement  of  a  millionth  part 
of  a  meter. 

The  prizes  for  1919  were  also  awarded. 
The  peace  prize  went  to  M.  Leon  Bour- 
geois, President  of  the  French  Associa- 
tion for  the  Society  of  Nations  and 
the  chief  French  delegate  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  at  which  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  was  framed.  M. 
Bourgeois  was  also  the  chief  delegate 
from  France  at  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ferences of  1899  and  1907,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Hague  Arbitration 
Court.  The  prize  for  medicine  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  Jules  Bordet,  of  Brus- 
sels, an  authority  on  ;oxins,  and  that 
for  literature  to  Karl  Spitteler,  the 
Swiss  poet,  essayist,  and  novelist.  Spit- 
teler's  fame  was  accentuated  by  his 
anti-German  stand  six  years  ago  dur- 
ing the  controversy  between  extremists 
in  the  German  and  French  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  This  position  lost  him 
favor  in  Germany,  where  his  books  had 
received  wide  reading.  But  he  gained 
corresponding  favor  in  France,  as  was 
shown  at  the  public  celebration  of  his 
birthday  in  1915,  when  the  French 
Academy   sent  him   "fraternal  greet- 


ings." He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Basle  and  Heidelberg  and  has 
lived  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster.  He 
was  thirty-six  before  his  first  work, 
"Prometheus  and  Epimetheus,"  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes  over  the  pseu- 
donym "Felix  Tandem."  His  books 
in  prose  and  verse,  such  as  "Gustav," 
"Lieutenant  Konrad,"  "Butterflies,"  and 
the  autobiographical  novel  "Imago," 
emphasize  Swiss  elements  and  points 
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of  view  as  distinct  from  the  German. 
Spitteler's  masterpiece,  "Olympian 
Spring,"  is  an  original  mythology  in 
verse,  in  which  classical  names  are  re- 
tained, but  they  are  the  names  of  very 
human  and,  one  might  almost  say,  con- 
temporary gods. 


FAMINE  IN  CHINA 

X returning  from  China,  Mr.  J.  J. 
^  Underwood,  correspondent  of  the 
Seattle  "Times,"  reports  on  conditions 
in  that  country  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Taylor,  of 
the  New  York  "Globe."  Mr.  Under- 
wood predicts  that  if  relief,  is  not  hur- 
ried to  China  at  least  twenty  rrillion 
Chinese  will  die  from  hunger  this 
winter. 

The  crisis  was  caused;  first,  by  the 
failure  of  last  spring's  crop  in  the  four 
Chinese  provinces  drained  by  the  Yel- 
low River;  second,  by  the  devastation 
of  last  summer's  crop  there  through 
locusts;  third,  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  autumn  crop  by  drought.  "Now 
there  is  not  a  leaf,  a  blade  of  grass,  or 
a  twig  in  all  those  four  provinces,"  says 
Mr.  Underwood.  "Plants  are  pounced 
upon  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves 
above  the  ground  and  are  eaten." 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  Families  sold 
their  young  to  get  them  out  of  the 
famine  area.  "In  all  these  provinces/' 
adds  Mr.  Underwood,  "there  is  scarcely 
a  girl  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  left. 
They  have  been  sold  into  slavery  and 
prostitution  and  deported."  Mr.  Under- 
wood continues: 

Many  men  sold  their  entire  fami- 
lies, and  attempted  to  beg-  their  way 
to  Peking,  Once  they  began  to  arrive 
there,  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
professional  beggars.  There  begging 
is  a  concession,  you  know.  The 
superstitious  believe  that  in  giving 


to  the  beggar  they  are  giving  to  the 
spirits. 

The  professional  beggars  declared 
the  famine  sufferers  outlanders.  They 
threatened  to  strike.  This  threat  car- 
ried weight  with  the  Pekingese,  who 
helped  drive  the  poor  from  the  Yel- 
low River  region  out  of  the  capital. 
You  see  them  straggling  along-  the 
roads  leading  to  Peking  and  other 
cities. 

Meanwhile  "the  rest  of  China,  much 
of  it  blessed  with  abundant  crops,  sits 
placidly  by,  superstitiously  believing 
that  the  spirits  intended  the  drought 
and  famine  as  a  means  of  regulating 
the  overwhelming  population  of  the 
land."  What  are  the  central  and  pro- 
vincial governments  doing?  Mr.  Un- 
derwood replies: 

The  Peking  Government  is  weak. 
Its  soldiers  are  underpaid. 

The  provinces  are  under  control  of 
governors-general,  who  levy  taxes 
anywhere  and  of  any  amount  to  pay 
anything  they  wish.  These  governors- 
general  seized  railroad  material 
which  was  needed  to  get  food  to  the 
stricken  area. 

They  quit  these  tactics  when  an 
American,  J.  E.  Baker,  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  roads. 

What  is  America  doing?  Mr.  Under- 
wood answers: 

Baker  is  in  charge  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  raised  by  a  special  tax 
cn  railway  tickets  for  the  relief  of 
the  starving 

Another  American,  Major  Emmett 
White,  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
is  administering  relief,  but  he  has 
but  $500,000.  It  costs  $5  to  save  the 
life  of  a  Chinaman  in  the  famine 
area.  Rather  than  spread  his  $500,- 
000  over  the  entire  area  and  do  little 
good  to  any  one,  Major  White  had 
to  pick  out  a  limited  district  and  save 
100,000  Chinese. 

Mr.  Underwood  concludes  thus: 

I  have  no  love  for  the  Japanese, 
but  my  hat  is  off  to  them  for  what 
they  did  in  Korea.  Korea  has 
always  been  a  land  of  many  famines 
due  to  droughts.  When  drought  over- 
took Korea  the  Japanese  got  busy. 
They  stopped  the  collection  of  rents, 
appropriated  40.000,000  yen,  built 
roads  everywhere,  and  put  in  a  rec- 
lamation project.  They  put  every 
Korean  to  work.  They  saved  every 
Korean,  when  the  loss,  in  an  ordi- 
nary famine  year,  would  have  been  a 
million. 

That  is  what  China  needs. 

And  while  she  gets  ready  for  it  every 
American  who  can  should  help  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


A  PAPAL  STEP  BACKWARDS 

Under  date  of  December  23  a 
despatch  from  Rome  was  pub- 
lished in  the  public  press  announcing 
that  "the  Holy  Office  issued  a  decree  to- 
day asking  Catholic  bishops  to  watch  an 
organization    which,    while  professing 
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absolute  freedom  of  thought  in  religious 
matters,     instills     indifferentism  and 
apostasy  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
minds  of  its  adherents." 
The  despatch  adds: 

"The  decree  mentions  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  by  name.  It  says 
that  the  organization  is  upheld  by  many 
Catholics  who  do  not  know  its  real 
nature  and  that  it  corrupts  the  faith  of 
youths. 

"Clauses  of  the  canon  law  which  for- 
bid newspapers,  periodicals,  and  organi- 
zations favoring  religious  radicalism 
and  indifferentism  are  recalled  in  the 
decree.  It  requests  the  bishops  to  com- 
municate to  the  Holy  See  within  six 
months  the  decisions  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject at  regional  congresses." 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  open  to  all  creeds.  In  no 
sense  is  it  a  proselyting  body.  It  has 
been  directed  by  Protestants  just  as  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  organization  is 
directed  by  Catholics.  We  had  sup- 
posed that  the  purpose  of  both  bodies 
was  to  serve  all  alike.  Are  we  to  infer 
from  the  Pope's  decree  that  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  are  to  be  regarded  as 
proselyters? 

JUSTICE  FOR  THE  JEW 

There  have  been  recently  appearing 
in  the  public  press  of  both  England 
and  the  United  States  attacks  on  the 
Jews  as  the  alleged  instigators  of  hid- 
den conspiracy,  revolution,  communism, 
and  anarchy,  by  means  of  which,  it  was 
asserted,  they  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
world's  leadership.  Not  a  single  week 
has  passed,  we  were  told,  without  a 
strike  directly  due  to  this  conspiracy, 
no  matter  where  troubles  have  occurred, 
whether  in  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Turkey,  Portugal,  France, 
Great  Britain,  or  America. 
The  first  feeling  toward  such  propa- 


ganda, the  chief  medium  of  which  is  a 
singular  book  called  "The  Protocols," 
was  one  of  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence. But,  as  its  influence  on  unin- 
formed minds  should  not  be  underes- 
timated, it  has  seemed  wise  to  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  Americans  to  make  a 
protest.  Among  those  men  are  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  ex-President  Taft,  ex-President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  Robert  Lansing,  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Alton  B.  Parker,  Rabbi  Wise,  and  Henry 
Morgenthau.  These  men  —  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews — declare  that  one 
of  the  grave  problems  of  the  present 
day  concerns  the  rights  of  religious  and 
racial  minorities;  that  minority  groups 
are  being  subjected  to  tyranny  and  op- 
pression; and  that  "the  alleged  interests 
of  the  state  have  ever  been  the  excuse 
of  officials  for  persecuting  a  religious 
minority."    The  statement  continues: 

As  for  the  excuse  that  persecution 
is  for  economic  rather  than  religious 
or  racial  reasons,  why  is  it,  then, 
that  it  includes  women  and  children 
as  well  as  multitudes  of  men  who  are 
not  engaged  in  business,  and  why 
does  it  not  include  men  of  other 
faiths  who  are  notorious  for  the  kind 
of  financial  dealings  that  are  ob- 
jected to?  If  persecution  is  primarily 
racial,  rather  than  religious,  it  is 
none  the  less  reprehensible.  Race 
prejudice  and  religious  bigotry  are 
twins. 

With  regard  to  the  "Jewish  con- 
spiracy" in  particular,  the  statement, 
admitting  that  there  are  Jews  promi- 
nent in  some  movements  dangerous  to 
society  and  government,  adds: 

It  should  also  be  recognized  ihat 
Jews  are  prominent  in  most  beneficial 
movements;  that  Jews  are  among 
the  most  intelligent,  patriotic,  and 
philanthropic  citizens  in  our  country, 
and  that  all  dangerous  movements 
include  non-Jews. 

Jews,  like  other  people,  are  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  and  they  have  no 
monopoly  of  any  one  class. 

The  signers  of  this  protest  also  ap- 
peal to  all  people  of  good  will  "to 
condemn  every  effort  to  arouse  divisive 
passion  against  any  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen, to  aid  in  eradicating  racial 
prejudice  and  religious  fanaticism,  and 
to  create  a  just  and  human  public  senti- 
ment that  shall  recognize  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man." 

In  an  early  issue  we  shall  print  an 
authoritative  article  on  "The  Pro- 
tocols," by  a  distinguished  Russian, 
Baron  Korff,  late  Vice-Governor  of  Fin- 
land under  the  Russian  Government  of 
Prince  Lvov. 

SCOUTS  OF  THE  SEA 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  which  is  less  known 
than  it  should  be,  for  it  serves  to  en- 
courage love  for  and  understanding  of 


an  element  which  has  played  a  tre- 
mendous part  in  upbuilding  the  char- 
acter  of  the  American  Nation. 

One  department  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of* 
America  is  known  as  "the  Seascout  De- 
partment." Its  programme  of  activities 
not  only  prepares  a  boy  for  emergencies 
on  water  and  on  land,  but  it  gives  him 
a  varied  and  interesting  knowledge  of 
seamanship.  This  organization  is  open 
only  to  registered  Scouts  at  least  fifteen 
years  old  and  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  in  weight.  The  smallest 
group  of  Seascouts  which  can  be 
organized  must  contain  at  least  nine 
members. 

Like  the  more  familiar  side  of  Boy 
Scout  work,  the  Seascout  Department 
grades  its  groups  according  to  profi- 
ciency. The  various  classes  are  known 
by  the  names  of  different  types  of  ves- 
sels; the  lowest  grade  is  the  sloop  class, 
the  highest  the  ship  class.  The  whole 
movement  is  organized  in  accordance 
with  proper  nautical  terminology,  but 
the  programme  of  the  movement  is 
adapted  both  for  boys  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live  near  water  and  those 
who  are  marooned  inland. 

The  Seascouts  have  an  Admiralty 
Board,  of  which  General  George  W. 
Goethals  has  just  been  elected  Chair- 
man. Mr.  James  Wilder  is  Chief  Sea- 
scout, and  those  to  whom  this  move- 
ment appeals  will  secure  his  enthusi- 
astic support  by  addressing  a  letter  to 
him  at  164  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Wilder  writes  us:  "I  believe 
we've  struck  the  thing  that  will  do 
more  for  America  than  all  the  tomfool 
spellbinding  we've  heard  for  the  last 
few  years."  Knowing  Mr.  Wilder,  we 
feel  sure  that  sea-loving  Americans 
should  second  his  appeal  with  the  com- 
mand, "Make  it  so!" 

COMMON  WORSHIP 

An  Episcopal  service  held  in  a  Con- 
gregational church  is  sufficiently 
exceptional  to  be  worthy  of  record. 

This  occurred  recently  at  the  Tomp- 
kins Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn.  The  full  Episcopal  service  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  F.  W.  Norris 
and  Robert  Rogers,  of  the  Church  of 
tst.  Matthew  and  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  respectively.  The  pas- 
tor of  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Church, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Percival  Huget,  made 
a  hearty  address  of  welcome,  and  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  Canon  E.  A. 
Burroughs,  Canon  of  Peterborough  * 
Cathedral,  England,  and  chaplain  to 
the  King.    He  said  in  part: 

Although  it  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  preached  in  a  church  not  of  m> 
own  denomination,  it  is  the  first  time 
I  have  witnessed  the  evfdence  of 
Christian  unity  and  fellowship  as  dis- 
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played  here  to-night.  ...  It  moves 
I  me  deeply.  .  .  .  The  whole  world  is 

waiting  for  a  Christianity  which  is 
thoth  catholic  and  free. 

For  society  as  a  whole  there  are  cer- 
in  advantages  as  well  as  disadvan- 
tages in  the  differences  among  indi- 
duals  and  races.  In  religious  experi- 
ice  as  a  whole  there  are  also  certain 
ivantages  and  disadvantages  in  exist- 
g  differences.  But  in  the  conduct  of 
lurch  services  there  is  an  advantage 
hen  people  of  widely  different  re- 
;ious  experiences  can  find  a  common 
:pression  of  their  fundamental  unity 
f  joining  together  in  a  liturgy  that  is 
icient  and  inclusive. 


HE  PICTURES  OF 
ICOLAS  ROERICH 

"~V7"hether  Slavic  art  shows  itself 
in  Pavlova's  dancing,  in  Tchay- 
jvsky's  music,  in  Turgenev's  writings, 
•  in  Roerich's  paintings,  we  must 
^knowledge  a  strange,  subtle  appeal 
ot  found  in  the  art  of  any  other  race. 
Particularly  is  this  felt  in  the  pictures 
:  Nicolas  Roerich.  Some  of  them  are 
;  present  on  exhibition  at  the  Kingore 
alleries,  New  iforlt  City;  before  long 
'iey  will  be  taken  to  Chicago  for  ex- 
ibition  there. 

Many  of  them  seem  crude  and  fan- 
istic.  But  even  in  some  of  the  most 
intastic  you  apprehend  the  painter's 
ish  to  express  either  purely  imagi- 
ative  sweeps  of  fancy,  or  his  notions 
f  primal  forms  or  of  primitive  man; 
i  others  you  feel  his  symbolism.  Though 
is  figures  of  men  are  often  small  and 
isignificant,  and  indeed  quite  lost  in 
le  landscapes,  you  have  the  feeling 
lat  human  instincts  and  human  ideals 
re  being  born  in  what  may  appear  at 
.  rst  an  apparently  impersonal  cosmic 
feet.  And  so  you  are  not  surprised  to 
arn  that  some  of  these  canvases  illus- 
ate  the  painter's  idea  of  the  stone  age 
id  some  of  "pagan  Russia,"  those  long- 
10  periods  when  Vikings  and  Phceni- 
ans  and  Scythians  held  sway.  In 
lose  periods  Nicolas  Roerich  has  really 
ved,  moved,  and  had  his  being. 
He  grew  up  on  his  father's  ten-thou- 
ind-acre  estate  in  northern  Russia, 
mid  its  primeval  forests  and  lonely 
ikes.  He  gloried  in  the  solitude  of 
ature.  His  early  attention  was 
bsorbed  by  the  many  mounds  under 
'hich  lie  buried  the  "Vikings  of  old, 
ecalling  the  ages  antedating  the  advent 
f  Rurik,  the  founder  of  Russia,  as  we 
now  it.  (The  artist's  name,  Roerich, 
y  the  way,  is  derived  from  Rurik.) 
irelong  the  young  Nicolas  began  ex- 
'avating  these  mounds — secretly,  be- 
ause  the  law  forbade  it.  He  found 
ones,  battle  axes,  belts,  and  brooches 
-plenty.     His   mind   became  charged 


"THE  TREASURE.' 


PAINTED  BY  NICOLAS  ROERICH  IN  1919  AT  VIBORG 


An  aboriginal  creature,  in  the  left  lower  corner,  is  hiding  some  treasure.    The  figure  and 
the  coming  dawn  are  symbolic  of  present-day  Russia 


with  the  legendary  doings  of  distant 
days. 

In  turn,  his  art  is  charged  with  that 
lore.  It  is  at  once  rtal  and  imaginative. 
Real,  because  his  clouds  actually  float, 
because  you  are  conscious  of  the  cold, 
clear,  sub-Arctic  atmosphere;  imagi- 
native, because  you  see  enchanted  pal- 
aces of  barbaric  beauty,  because  old 
folk  tales  are  illustrated  before  you. 
All  have  the  quality,  not  of  the  sensu- 
ous well-populated  south,  but  of  the 
virile  scantily  populated  north. 

Of  the  two  non-Russians  whose  art 
has  appealed  to  Roerich  one  is  "Wagner, 
whose  "Nibelungenlied"  music-dramas 
Roerich  illustrated  in  the  Moscow  Opera 
scenery;  the  other  is  the  yet  more 
mystic  Maeterlinck,  whose  influence  on 
Roerich  is  shown  in  a  "Princesse 
Maleine"  series. 

For  the  moment  Roerich  is  gloriously 
"a  man  without  a  country."  He  would 
not  accept  the  high  post  offered  him  by 
the  Bolsheviki. 

FORGETTING  1920 

TO  a  great  many  people  in  America 
the  year  that  has  just  left  us  was 
depressing.  In  their  memories  it 
will  remain  as  a  time  of  low  vitality,  of 
disappointed  hopes,  of  an  idealism  sub- 
merged in  sordid  selfishness,  or,  if  not 
quite  that,  a  year  of  painful  awakening 
and  rather  unpleasant  realities. 

We  have  in  mind  two  different  groups 
of  people  who  are  glad  to  have  1920 
out  of  the  way. 

One  group  consists  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing felt  the  exaltation  of  self-sacrifice 
during  the  war,  have  discovered  that 
such  feeling  is  not  permanent  either  in 
themselves  or  in  others.    Having  con- 


fused their  exalted  feelings  with  ideal- 
ism, they  have  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  ideals  are  evanescent.  Four 
years  ago  they  were  looking  forward 
with  dread  to  the  possible  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war.  They 
loved  peace,  partly  because  they  be- 
lieved peace  was  right  and  partly  be- 
cause they  knew  it  was  comfortable. 
Then,  when  at  last  the  United  States 
became  a  partner  in  the  task  of  restrain- 
ing the  madness  of  Germany,  they  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  thought  that 
America  was  making  war  in  order  to 
end  war.  This,  they  came  to  believe, 
was  to  be  the  last  great  conflict  of  the 
centuries,  and  in  that  faith  or  hope  they 
took  their  part  in  the  task.  Their  souls 
were  uplifted.  Ahead  of  them  was  a 
vision  of  a  golden  age  in  which  men 
would  no  longer  strive  with  one  another, 
but,  instead,  would  work  together  for 
the  common  good.  They  found  com- 
fort in  the  thought  of  peace  without 
victory.  They  were  convinced  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
who  went  into  the  war  were  seeking  to 
establish  a  federation  of  the  world,  a 
parliament  of  man.  Their  faith  was 
confirmed  by  the  extraordinary  personal 
triumph  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  received  in  western  Eu- 
rope, amounting  almost  to  adoration. 
Two  years  ago  their  hopes  were  high. 
They  saw  the  man  whose  words  had 
kept  their  emotions  stirred  throughout 
the  long  months  of  fighting,  who  had 
set  forth  in  the  name  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  a  programme  of  peace  and 
imposed  it  upon  the  statesmen  of  other 
nations,  who  had,  as  they  conceived  it, 
won  in  the  name  of  America  a  peace 
without  victory — this  man  they  saw  the 
apparently    dominating   figure   of  the 
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Peace  Conference,  the  molder  of  the 
new  world  order.  Though  their  hearts 
were  made  sick  by  the  deferring  of 
peace  through  the  year  1919,  they  held 
fast  their  faith.  And  then  came  1920 
and  the  end  of  all  their  expectation. 

Another  and  a  very  different  group 
are  glad  to  rid  themselves  of  the  year 
1920.  They  never  wanted  peace  without 
victory.  They  saw  from  the  beginning 
that  the  only  peace  that  is  ever  worth 
while  is  peace  through  victory.  They 
did  not  pin  all  their  hopes  and  all 
their  faith  on  any  machinery  for  mak- 
ing the  world  ever  in  a  year  or  a  decade 
or  a  century.  They  were  content  with 
the  great  task  that  was  actually  accom- 
plished. Still  they  find  1920  an  un- 
pleasant memory. 

"What  do  I  think  of  1920?"  asks  one 
of  these.   "I  do  not  want  to  think  about 
it.    I  want  to  forget  it.    It  has  been 
almost  completely  a  year  of  negation, 
and  negations  are  never  inspiring.  It 
has  been  a  time  not  of  getting  on  the 
right  track  but  of  getting  off  the  wrong 
track.   It  has  been  a  year  of  destruction 
rather  than  construction.    It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  to 
tear  down  before  we  could  build  up, 
but  I  am  always  more  interested  in  the 
erection  of  a  sky-scraper  than  in  its 
demolition.    Specifically,  this  last  year 
has    seen    the    world    engaged    in  a 
struggle  to  untangle  the  chaos  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.    It  has  seen  the  United 
States  bending  its  colossal  strength  to 
the  defeat  rather  than  the  election  of 
a  candidate  for  President.    It  has  seen 
the  army  of  commerce  and  industry 
marking  time  while  it  engaged  in  the 
painful  but  necessary  process  of  defla- 
tion, and  the  end  of  this  process  is  not 
yet.  I  look  forward  to  1921  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  a  time  of  affirmation.  I 
am  sick  and  weary  of  negations." 

Others  there  are,  however,  who  have 
found  in  1920  great  satisfaction.  They 
are  those  who  believe  that  truth  is 
always  better  than  falsehood,  that 
emotions  are  an  unstable  foundation  for 
faith  or  life,  and  that  no  more  can  be 
expected  of  a  year  in  history  if  it 
records  the  substitution  of  reason  for 
emotion  and  truth  for  a  dream.  It  is 
possible  that  future  historians  will  say 
that  the  real  victory  in  the  Great  War 
was  won  in  1920.  America  did  not  fight 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
Americans  are  not  the  kind  of  people 
to  seek  a  safe  world.  Their  forefathers 
were  willing  to  leave  a  land  where  they 
might  have  been  safe  and  sought  a 
wilderness  where  they  were  distinctly 
unsafe.  What  they  left  their  native 
land  for  was  not  safety  but  liberty,  and 
for  that  they  were  willing  to  endure 
and  to  die.  They  were  not  the  kind,  of 
people  to  seek  peace  first.  They  were 
therefore  not  disappointed  when  they 
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discovered  that  liberty  meant  struggle 
and  strife.    And  their  descendants  sixty 
years  ago  were  not  seeking  safety  or 
peace.     They    were    seeking  liberty; 
some  of  them  in  one  way,  and  some  in 
another.    But  they  sought  it  so  eagerly 
that  they  were  willing,  like  their  fore- 
bears, to  fight  and  die  for  it.    And  the 
Americans  that  went  across  the  sea  to 
fight  in  France  and  Flanders  were  not 
seeking  to  establish  a  permanent  peace. 
Nor  were  they  seeking  any  kind  of 
safety.    What  they  were  seeking  was 
to  defend  liberty.    Individually  and  col- 
lectively they  scorned  safety.     It  did 
not  matter  to  them  whether  freemen 
were  safe  or  not.    What  did  matter  to 
them  was  that  there  should  be  in  the 
world  a  power  that  denied  freemen  their 
right  to  be  free.    They  hated  war  be- 
cause they  found  it  uncomfortable  and 
full   of  restraints,   but   every   one  of 
them  reserved  the  liberty,  if  he  chose, 
of  going  to  war  again.   And  they  proved 
that  freedom   is  not   only  compatible 
with  law,  but  can  flourish  only  under 
law.    Their  contempt  for  their  enemy 
was  not  only  because  he  was  a  tyrant— 
and  freemen  always  have  contempt  for 
tyranny — but  because  he  was  lawless. 

During  the  war  the  real  purpose  of 
America  was  obscured,  and  for  a  time 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  it  might  be 
thwarted.   Peace  was  made  an  objective 
instead   of   freedom    and    justice.  It 
seemed  as  if  idealism  was  almost  con- 
founded with  pacifism  and  emotional 
exaltation  with  virtue.    And  with  the 
end  of  the  war  came  a  new  danger  to 
the  real  ideals  of  America.    For  month 
after  month  we  were  told  almost  with- 
out contradiction  that  unless  an  endur- 
ing peace   were   established   by  some 
compelling  process  the  war  against  Ger- 
many and  the  resultant  victory  would 
prove  to  have  been  in  vain.    What  will 
make  1920  memorable  is  the  emergence 
of  the  truth  from  beneath  that  error. 
In  that  year  men  learned  that  peace 
with  compulsion  is  no  true  ideal  of 
freemen.    In  that  year  was  established 
the  true  objective  of  the  war — a  new 
ideal  of  freedom  under  the  law. 


WE  AGREE  TO  DIFFER 
ON  A  NUMBER  OF 
THINGS 

WE  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
numbering  certain  paragraphs 
in  the  following  letter  which 
comes  from  a  correspondent  who  seems 
to  suspect  The  Outlook  of  undue  sym- 
pathy for  a  number  of  isms.  Our  re- 
plies to  these  numbered  paragraphs  ap- 
pear in  the  same  order. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
several  voters,  this  communication  is 
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submitted  to  you  for  publication  in 
The  Outlook  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

(1)  Since  the  five  Socialists  were 
expelled  from  the  New  York  As- 
sembly the  editors  of  certain  papers 
and  magazines  have  manifested  a 
maudlin  sympathy  for  the  ousted 
Assemblymen,  which  has  encouraged 
the  Reds  to  a  great  extent.  Hence 
the  time  is  propitious  for  an  earnest 
consideration  of  the  real  facts  per- 
taining thereto. 

(2)  The  fundamental  principle  of 
political  Socialism,  together  with  its 
synonyms,  Communism,  Sovietism, 
and  Bolshevism,  is  that  of  collective 
ownership,  which  no  intelligent  per- 
son believes  can  be  installed  peace- 
ably, for  it  implies  the  inauguration 
of  a  regime  very  similar  to  what  is 
now  in  vogue  in  Russia:  viz.,  con- 
fiscation, rapine,  and  slaughter. 

(3)  Treason  is  an  overt  attempt  to 
subvert  the  government  to  which  the 
offender  belongs.  Therefore  any  one 
who  defends  the  Reds  in  their  diaboli- 
cal efforts  to  acquire  power  and  over- 
throw our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  particeps  criminis  in 
the  said  offense. 

(4)  Debs  became  the  idol  of  the 
Reds  when  he  preached  sedition  and 
inculcated  disloyalty  to  our  Govern- 
ment. As  a  deserved  punishment, 
Debs  is  now  serving  a  long  sentence 
in  prison.  Victor  Berger  was  ex- 
pelled from  Congress  because  of  his 
disloyalty  and  enmity  toward  the 
United  States.  The  Reds  consider 
him  a  martyr  to  their  cause.  Alex- 
ander Berkman  and  Emma  Goldman 
were  deported  along  with  many  other 
Reds  wholly  because  they  manifested 
an  earnest  desire  to  disrupt  our  pres- 
ent form  of  government  by  incul- 
cating treason  and  manifesting  con- 
tempt for  our  laws. 

(5)  Although  the  five  Reds  ex- 
pelled at  Albany  have  thus  far  re- 
frained from  committing  such  acts 
as  Debs  or  Berger  were  guilty  of, 
yet  their  alliance  with  the  Socialist 
party  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  their 
desire  to  overthrow  our  Government. 
Hence  their  expulsion  was,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  highly  commendable. 

(6)  Another  source  of  joy  to  all 
Reds  is  the  advocacy  of  free  speech 
by  the  major  political  parties,  and 
which  was  ratified  by  millions  of 
loyal  Americans,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  free  speech  does  not  pre- 
vail in  any  civilized  country.  Free 
speech  becomes  a  misnomer  when  its 
exercise  is  restricted  by  condign 
punishment.  Speech  is  free  enough 
now  to  proclaim  anything  worthy  of 
being  uttered. 

Hitherto  politics  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  that  division  of  ethics 
which  deals  with  the  government  of 
a  people  and  which  assumes  to  safe- 
guard their  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness.  But  unless  a  marked 
change  is  made  in  its  operations,  a 
new  definition  should  be  applied. 

William  West. 

Cranfoni,  New  Jersey. 
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(1)  We  know  of  no  newspaper  or 
magazine  save  of  an  extremely  radical 
tendency  which  has  sympathized  with, 
the  ousted  Socialists  themselves.  The 
liberal  and  conservative  press  which 
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MARY  ROSE   (MISS  RUTH  CHATTERTON) ,  HER  HUSBAND,  AND  THEIR  "GILLIE"  PICNIC 
TOGETHER  UPON  "THE  ISLAND  THAT  LIKES  TO  BE  VISITED" 


"  has  complained  against  the  ouster  of 
the  Socialists  has  been  interested  only 

il  in  the  principles  violated  in  that  ouster. 

'  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  citizens  in  a 
free  nation  to  distinguish  between  sym- 
pathy with  individuals  or  their  beliefs 
and  recognition  of  principles  involved  in 
dealing  with  those  individuals. 

(2)  We  see  no  objections  to  any  one 
I  advocating  a  change  of  the  American 

Government  either  into  a  communistic 
|  republic  or  into  a  monarchy  so  long  as 
he  advocates  the  use  of  Constitutional 
means  to  effect  the  end  desired.  If 
Americans  are  not  intelligent  enough 
to  see  the  fallacy  in  the  arguments  put 
forward  to  advance  such  ends,  they  are 
not  intelligent  enough  to  be  intrusted 
,  with  self-government. 

(3)  Defense  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
1  Bolsheviki  and  a  defense  of  the  right 

of  an  electorate  to  representation  in  an 
American  legislative  body  are  two  sep- 
arate and  distinctive  things.  They  can- 
not be  put  in  the  same  category. 

(4)  Debs  and  Berger  were  punished 
for  direct  violations  of  law.  Berkman 

■  and  Goldman  are  almost  as  far  removed 
in  theory  and  practice  from  Debs  as 
they  are  from  the  New  York  "Times." 
Debs  believes  in  making  the  Govern- 
ment everything,  Berkman  and  Gold- 
man in  making  the  Government  noth- 
ing. At  least  this  was  their  view  when 
they  were  expelled  from  the  United 
States  as  aliens  convicted  of  crime.  We 
have  heard  rumors  that  after  an  experi- 
ence with  Bolshevism  in  its  own  home 
they  have  come  to  see  that  America  is 
not  as  bad  as  they  thought. 

(5)  Alliance  with  the  Socialist  party 
may  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  de- 
sire  to   change   our   Government.  It 

'  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  desire  to 
overthrow  our  Government.  The  dif- 
'  ference  between  these  two  positions 
t  must  be,  as  we  have  said  above,  clearly 
I  and  distinctly  drawn. 

(6)  We  are  bewildered  somewhat  by 
|  the  sentiment  in  this  paragraph.  Per- 
haps our  correspondent  differs  from  us 
in  the  definition  of  free  speech.  Free 
speech  to  our  correspondent  apparently 

'  means  the  right  to  say  anything  at 
any  time  without  responsibility  for  the 

I  result.     On  the  contrary,   free  speech 

.  means  no  such  thing.  It  means  the 
right  to  express  one's  views  in  speech 
or  in  writing,  but  it  does  not  involve 
freedom  from  liability  for  the  results 
which    spring   from   what   is   said  or 

>  written.  Our  correspondent  is  free  to 
call    his    next-door    neighbor    a  thief. 

■  There  is  no  censor  appointed  to  tell 
j  him  in  advance  what  he  may  or  may 
/  not  say.  But  if  his  neighbor  is  not  a 
,  thief  the  neighbor  can  sue  him  for 
*  criminal  libel,  and  if  he  cannot  justify 

his  charge  he  may  go  to  prison  or  be 


forced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  In  speech, 
as  in  other  things,  freedom  does  not 
mean  license. 

A  SHADOW  OVER  A 
PLEASANT  LAND 

A SHADOW  has  fallen  on  a  pleasant 
and  familiar  land,  the  land  of 
Barrie's  make-believe.  Perhaps 
those  who  saw  "Dear  Brutus"  two  sea- 
sons ago  might  have  foretold  the  com- 
ing of  this  shadow,  for  there  were  ele- 
ments in  that  play  which  hinted  at 
darkening  skies.  At  least  in  retrospect 
and  in  the  presence  of  "Mary  Rose" 
these  warnings  of  an  approaching 
change  seem  visible. 

Barrie's  new  play,  "Mary  Rose,"  be- 
longs in  a  world  that  never  was  on  land 
or  sea,  but,  unlike  Barrie's  other-world 
dramas  of  the  past,  the  warmth  of  sun- 
light has  almost  disappeared  and  left 
in  its  place  an  eerie  and  tragic  dream- 
land, peopled  by  fairies  without  delight 
and  wraiths  of  souls  lost  to  both  the 
world  of  men  and  the  world  of  dreams. 

Mary  Rose  is  the  daughter  of  a  mid- 
dle-aged couple  whose  life  is  unclouded 
save  by  the  memory  of  a  strange  hap- 
pening of  her  childhood.  When  Mary 
Rose  was  a  very  young  girl,  they  had 
taken  her  to  a  lonely  place  in  the 
Hebrides,  where  in  the  midst  of  a  loch 
lay  a  tiny  island  called  in  Gaelic  "The 
Island  That  Likes  To  Be  Visited."  Left 
alone  on  this  island,  the  little  girl  dis- 
appeared for  a  month,  to  be  found  again 
after  thirty  days  with  no  memory  of 
her  absence  and  no  trace  of  whatever 


experience  she  underwent,  save  a  cer- 
tain remoteness  of  spirit  which  touched 
her  only  at  lengthening  intervals. 

Her  parents  have  concluded  that  when 
it  came  time  for  her  to  marry  they 
must  tell  her  future  husband  of  this 
strange  interlude  in  an  otherwise 
normal  life.  Her  lover  is  told  the 
story  when  he  asks  for  her  hand,  but 
the  mystery  does  not  deter  him  from 
making  her  his  wife. 

After  their  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
her  son  she  journeys  with  her  husband 
to  the  Hebrides  and  brings  him  to  The 
Island  That  Likes  To  Be  Visited.  They 
picnic  thereon,  but  when  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  depart  voices  heard  only 
by  Mary  Rose  call  her  away  and  she 
disappears. 

It  is  no  thirty-day  interval  which  in- 
tervenes before  she  is  brought  back  to 
her  old  father  and  mother  and  her  hus- 
band, now  a  gray-haired  captain  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  Thirty  years  have  passed, 
her  son  has  long  since  been  lost  in  the 
vastness  of  Australia,  but  to  Mary 
Rose  this  changed  world  does  not  exist. 
She  is  still  the  slender  girl-wife  who 
vanished  from  this  mortal  earth  on  the 
strange  Island  That  Likes  To  Be  Visited. 

Much  of  what  happens  after  her  re- 
turn is  left  to  the  reader's-  imagination. 
The  last  scene  of  the  drama,  like  the 
first,  is  played  in  the  deserted  and 
broken  mansion  which  was  once  her 
home.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  play 
her  son  has  returned  in  search  of  the 
familiar  places  of  his  youth.  The  play 
is  a  vision  which  he  sees  in  one  of  the 
darkened  and  deserted  chambers  of  his 
old  home.    The  last  scene  of  the  play 
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returns  again  to  this  broken  home  and 
finds  the  son  confronted  with  the  ghost 
of  his  mother,  searching  for  her  lost 
child.  Her  troubled  wraith  finds  only 
a  shadow  of  comfort  in  his  presence 
and  at  last  disappears  in  answer  to  the 
call  of  the  strange  voices  from  that 
island  which  has  played  so  tragic  a  part 
in  her  life  on  earth. 

As  in  all  of  Barrie's  dramas  of 
lands  that  never  were,  he  imparts  a 
reality  to  fantasy  which  no  other 
modern  writer  has  achieved.  His  audi- 
ences are  always  ready  to  believe  in 
fairies,  ghosts,  or  phantom  islands  at 
his  command.  This  illusion  of  reality 
is  not  absent  from  his  present  play, 
for  Barrie  has  a  truly  creative  imagi- 
nation, an  imagination  which  not  only 
has  the  power  of  seeing  with  more  than 
mortal  eyes,  but  also  the  power  of 
giving  this  sight  to  others.  Somehow, 
we  hope,  however,  that  the  next  time 
Barrie  calls  his  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep  he  will  bring  them  from  a  land 
which  has  less  of  shadow  and  more  of 
that  sunlight  of  other  years. 

The   title  part   of  "Mary   Rose"  is 
played  by  Miss  Ruth  Chatterton.   She  is 
supported   by  an   admirable  company 
and  she  herself  is  a  capable  actress. 
Whisper  it  not  among  boarding-schools, 
but  a  Barrie  play  at  the  Empire  must 
have  evoked  in  many  minds  a  longing 
for  somebody  long  associated  with  that 
playhouse  and  that  playwright.  Except 
on  one  of  Barrie's  mystic  islands,  how- 
ever, time  passes  and  familiar  faces  one 
by  one  depart.    They  tell  us  that  Maude 
Adams  will  never  again  be  seen  behind 
the  familiar  proscenium   arch  of  the 
Empire,   that   the   dauntless  spirit  of 
"Peter  Pan"  is  to  be  for  us  all  hence- 
forth only  a  triumphant  memory.  What 
is  to  be,  is  to  be,  but  perhaps  Miss  Chat- 
terton will  forgive  us  if  at  times  we  saw 
her  with  the  unforgiving  eyes  of  those 
who  witness  a  strange  figure  seated  in  a 
chair  filled  with  an  eternal  spirit  of  the 
past,  and  longed  for  other  days. 


ON  DEAD  CENTER 

A STEAM-ENGINE  when  it  can 
neither  go  ahead  nor  back  is  said 
to  be  "on  dead  center."  Govern- 
ments as  well  as  steam-engines  occasion- 
ally get  "on  dead  center,"  and  our  own 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  fact,  our  Federal  Constitution  as 
it  is  now  applied  makes  such  a  condi- 
tion at  least  a  quadrennial  certainty; 
and  in  the  last  four  years  we  have  also 
learned  that  the  limitations  upon  the 
physical  strength  of  Presidents  are  likely 
to  involve  the  country  in  such  a  state 
of  Governmental  stagnation  at  any 
moment. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
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President,  together  with  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, "shall  hold  office  during  the  term 
of  four  years."   Owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  travel  at  the  time  of  the  election 
of  Washington,  it  was  not  until  more 
than  six  months  after  the  choosing  of 
the  electors  by  popular  vote  that  he 
was    inaugurated    President    of  the 
United  States.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
did  not  assume  office  until  April  30, 
1789.    As  his  second  inauguration  took 
place  on  March  4,  1793,  his  first  term 
did  not  strictly  conform  to  the  Con- 
stitutional   provision   which   we  have 
quoted.   Every  President  since  his  time, 
however,  has  had,  save  in  cases  of  death, 
the  full  four  years  allotted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  therefore  we  have  con- 
tinued   to    inaugurate   our  Presidents 
nearly  four  months  after  they  had  been 
designated  by  popular  vote.    In  prac- 
tically every  instance  this  period  be- 
tween  the   popular   designation   of  a 
new  President  and  his  inauguration  has 
been  a  time  in  which  the  Government 
has  rested  "on  dead  center."    The  dis- 
advantage of  this  enforced  term  of  idle- 
ness has  been  especially  marked  in  the 
present  year. 

Possibly  some  astute  lawyer  might 
be  able  to  work  out  a  plan  under  which 
the  retiring  President  could  resign  in 
December  and  his  successor  be  inau- 
gurated on  the  first  of  January  follow- 
ing his  popular  designation.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  change  could  be  effected 
by  a  Constitutional  Amendment  which 
would  shorten  some  specific  Presidential 
term  by  two  months.  Such  a  change 
would  undoubtedly  help  towards  making 
our  Government  a  more  responsible 
democracy. 

There  is  another  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  no  amendment 
to  remove  the  difficulty  which  it  in- 
volves. It  is  the  clause  which  reads: 
"In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office  or  of  his  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall 
devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,  both  of  the  Fresident  and 
Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  Preside  it,  and  such 
officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed,  or  a  President 
shall  be  elected." 

The  Congress  has  definitely  provided 
for  successors  to  the  President  and 
Vice-President  in  cases  of  removal, 
death,  or  resignation,  but  it  has  never 
provided  a  method  for  determining  what 
constitutes  the  inability  of  a  President 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office. 

President  Wilson's  serious  illness  dur- 
ing the  last  year  undoubtedly  made  him 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
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office.  Congress  at  the  present  session 
should  see  to  it  that  such  a  contingency 
does  not  arise  again.  Various  methods 
have  been  suggested  for  the  determi- 
nation of  such  inability,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  plan  to  have  a 
medical  board  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  instance  of  the  National 
Legislature.  This  seems  a  feasible  plan, 
though  perhaps  a  better  one  may  be  dis- 
covered. In  any  case,  a  provision  of 
similar  effect  would  insure  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  danger  of  one  "dead 
center"  from  which  it  has  suffered  in- 
jury in  the  past. 


THE  INCOME  TAX 
AND   LIBERTY  BONDS 

AN  unpleasant,  inconvenient,  and 
in  some  cases  disastrous  fact  of 
the  present  financial  situation  in 
this  country  is  the  depreciated  value  of 
Liberty  Bonds.  At  this  writing  every 
issue  of  these  bonds  save  the  two  Vic- 
tory Loans  is  below  ninety. 

This  means  that  every  man  who  has  a 
hundred-dollar  Liberty  Bond  and  is  com- 
pelled to  get  cash  for  it  will  lose  all 
the  way  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  when 
he  sells  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Victory  Bonds.  The  Victories,  since 
they  are  payable  within  a  year,  or  two. 
are  nearer  par.  A  corporation  which 
has  a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  any  of  the  first  four  issues  and  has 
to  sell  them  to  get  cash  for  its  business 
or  to  pay  its  taxes  may  lose  from  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  small 
holders  who  can  put  their  bonds  in 
safe-keeping  and  retain  them  until  the 
day  when  they  are  payable  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will  lose  nothing.  But  there 
are  comparatively  few  people  who  can 
do  that. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  to 
remedy  this  situation— a  situation  which 
is  unsound  and  unjust.   Most  of  these 
proposals  are  based  on  a  plan  of  refund- 
ing all  Liberty  Loans  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest.    A  New  York  financier  has 
recently  advocated  that  the  entire  issue 
of  Liberty  Bonds  be  refunded — that  is  to 
say,  redeemed  by  a  new  issue  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  to  run  for  fifty  years 
and  to  pay  5V2  per  cent  for  the  first  five 
years,  5  per  cent  for  the  second  five 
years,  4V2  per  cent  for  the  third  five 
years,  and  for  the  remaining  thirty-five 
years  4  per  cent.    He  believes  that  such 
bonds  will  sell  at  par  or  over.    This  ■ 
of  course  means  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  raise  by  taxation  a  much 
larger  sum  for  interest  than  it  is  now 
paying  on  the  present  Liberty  Bonds. 
The  result  would  make  it  more  difficult  | 
to  reduce  the  war  increases  of  the  in- 
come tax.    Thus  the  problem  is  how  to 
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)ring  Liberty  Bonds  to  par  in  an  open 
narket  without  increasing  taxation.  I 
enture  to  suggest  the  following  out- 
ine  of  a  plan  to  be  considered  in  solv- 
ng  this  problem. 

Let  the  Government  announce  that  all 
liberty  Bonds  will  be  received  at  their 
jar  value  in  payment  of  the  income 
.axes. 

The  first  objection  to  this  plan  is  that 
;he  Government  needs  the  proceeds  of 
ncome  taxes  in  current  money  to  pay 
its  obligations;  that  Liberty  Bonds  are 
not  current;  and  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  sell  these  bonds  in  the 
open  market  for  cash,  which  would  at 
once  depreciate  their  value  and  we 
should  be  in  the  same  state  as  before. 

My  reply  to  this  objection  is  that  the 
Government  might  borrow  currency 
;  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  the 
full  par  value  of  the  bonds.  If  this 
could  be  done,  the  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  that  it  would  substi- 
tute its  non-interest-bearing  notes  for 
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its  interest-bearing  notes,  a  trans- 
action which  every  business  man  would 
like  to  perform  if  he  could. 

There  appear  to  be  two  objections  to 
this  substitution  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  for  the  bonds  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  in  payment  of  income 
taxes. 

First,  there  is  no  provision  in  our 
present  financial  laws  for  such  a 
substitute.  This  objection  could  be  met 
by  proper  legislation  in  Congress.  If 
desirable,  Congress  in  twenty-four  hours 
could  pass  an  act  permitting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  receive  Liberty 
Bonds  at  their  par  value  for  income 
taxes  and  issue  in  their  place  non- 
interest-bearing  currency. 

The  second  objection  is  more  vital. 
It  might  lead  to  an  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  many  students  of  finance  feel 
that  we  are  now  suffering  from  cur- 
rency inflation.  To  this  objection  I 
have  no  reply  to  make,  except  that  pos- 
sible inflation  might  be  mitigated  by 
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receiving  Liberty  Bonds  at  par  for  only 
a  specified  portion  of  the  income  tax, 
such  as  the  surtax  or  excess  profits  tax. 
It  may  possibly  be  a  choice  of  evils 
which  the  financial  experts  of  the  coun- 
try will  have  to  consider  and  decide 
upon. 

I  briefly  restate  the  problem.  A  vast 
amount  of  money,  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  is  tied  up  in 
Liberty  Bonds  which  are  now  below 
par.  To  use  these  bonds  in  in- 
dustry or  taxpaying  the  business  men 
of  the  country  must  lose  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent.  Shall  this  unjust  and 
unhealthy  condition  be  remedied  by  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
bonds,  thus  necessarily  increasing  tax- 
ation, or  by  the  Government's  receiving 
a  large  portion  of  them  at  par  from 
year  to  year  before  they  fall  due  for  in- 
come taxes  and  issuing  in  their  place 
non-interest-bearing  currency  by  means 
of  appropriate  legislation? 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott. 


KNOLL  PAPERS 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 
THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  WISE  MEN 


A MOTHER  reads  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" to  her  child.  To  him  it  is 
an  interesting  narrative  of  mar- 
velous adventure.  To  her  it  carries  a 
profounder  meaning  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence. Much  of  life  possesses  thus  a 
double  meaning.  It  is  a  pantomime, 
often  a  tragic  pantomime,  the  meaning 
of  which  we  are  left  to  discover  for  our- 
selves. The  Creation  stories  and  the 
Christmas  stories  are  thus  parables; 
their  deeper  meanings  scholarship, 
absorbed  in  critical  and  historical  study, 
has  often  missed.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  point  out  the  spiritual 
J  meaning  in  the  Gospel  story  of  the  Wise 
Men. 

In  the  East  the  pagan  theologians 
were  the  counselors  of  kings  and  often 
directed  their  policies.  The  people  be- 
lieved in  a  great  variety  of  gods — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent;  but  the  the- 
ologians   in    one    God,    of    whom  the 

.  popular  deities  were  manifestations  or 
representatives.  All  these  Wise  Men 
pretended  to  seek — some  really  did  seek 
— to  ascertain  the  will  of  their  God. 
They  differed  from  the  Hebrew  prophets 
in  one  important  respect;  the  Hebrew 
prophets  sought  for  the  voice  of  God 

►  in  their  souls;  "the  word  of  God  came 
to  me"  was  their  common  formula. 
The  Magi,  or  Wise  Men,  sought  for  in- 
dications of  the  divine  will  in  various 
material  phenomena;  those  of  Persia 
in  the  stars.    This  belief  that  the  stars 

'  have  for  man  a  divine  message  pre- 
vailed even  in  Christendom  until  the 
science  of  astronomy  destroyed  it. 


In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  there  was  a  widespread  expectation 
throughout  the  Eastern  world  that  a 
Deliverer  from  the  woes  under  which 
mankind  was  groaning  would  erelong 
appear.  Confucius  in  China  had  proph- 
esied such  a  Deliverer,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  deputation  of  his  followers  going 
forth  in  search  of  him  were  the  means 
of  introducing  Buddhism  into  China. 
Zoroaster  in  Persia  had  foretold  to  his 
followers  the  coming  of  such  a  world- 
Saviour.  It  would  be  quite  natural  for 
the  Wise  Men  of  his  land  to  look  for 
the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy  and  to 
inquire  of  the  stars  when  and  where 
the  promised  Deliverer  would  be  found. 
I  wonder  what  they  thought  when  they 
found  a  babe  born  of  peasant  parents, 
unheralded  and  unwelcomed  in  his  native 
land.  The  narrator  of  the  story  does 
not  tell  us.  He  only  tells  us  that  they 
offered  to  the  uncrowned  and  unentitled 
prince  the  gifts  they  had  brought  with 
them  and  then  departed  into  their  own 
country. 

What  was  their  message  to  their 
countrymen  we  do  not  know.  What 
has  been  their  message  to  the  world 
ever  since,  what  it  is  to  us,  seems  to 
me  clear. 

They  knew  nothing  of  those  truths 
the  knowledge  of  which  has  to  the 
Church  often  seemed  essential.  They 
knew  nothing  about  the  nature  of  Jesus, 
nothing  about  his  spiritual  mission, 
nothing  about  the  Church  or  the  sacra- 
ments or  the  creeds  that  were  to  be, 
nothing  about  the  Old  Testament,  noth- 
ing about  Jehovah,  or  the  Fall,  or  the 


Law  and  the  prophets,  or  the  Temple 
and  the  priesthood.  They  were  simply 
seeking  after  God  and  the  Deliverer 
whom  they  had  a  vague  hope  the  un- 
known God  would  send  into  the  world. 
Their  faith  was  not  a  knowledge,  it 
was  only  a  hope.  But,  inspired  by  that 
hope,  they  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take a  long,  wearisome,  and  perhaps 
perilous  journey  of  four  or  five  months' 
duration.  Their  adventurous  faith  has 
been  the  theme  of  song  and  story  ever 
since;  and  for  nineteen  centuries  they 
have  been  known  as  the  Three  Wise 
Men,  though  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
simplest  elements  of  Christian  theology. 
Why  Wise  Men? 

They  were  Wise  Men  because  they 
were  seekers  after  God,  because  they 
believed  that  to  find  Him  was  to  find 
"the  life  that  really  is,"  the  life  eternal. 
And  the  story  of  their  adventure  illus- 
trates the  saying  of  Christ  that  every 
one  that  seeketh  findeth,  and  the  saying 
of  Paul  that  God  gives  eternal  life  to 
all  those  who  by  steadfastness  in  well- 
doing seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  in- 
corruption.  For  nineteen  centuries  the 
various  churches  have  been  preaching 
various  conditions  of  salvation.  Some 
have  said,  you  must  accept  the  Church; 
and  some,  its  sacraments;  and  some,  its 
creeds;  and  some,  its  Bible;  and  every 
Christmas  or  Epiphany  they  have  all 
agreed  to  celebrate  the  adventure  of  the 
Three  Wise  Men  who  found  their  way 
to  the  Deliverer  without  Church  or 
sacrament  or  creed  or  Bible,  simply  be- 
cause they  possessed  sincerity  of  desire 
and  steadfastness  in  pursuit. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  ILLUSTRATED 


A  FIRE  THAT 
THREATENED  NEW 
ORLEANS  SHIPPING 

A  great  shipbuilding  plant 
on  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  this  fire,  with  a 
loss  of  $2,000,000,  and  many 
ships  with  valuable  cargoes 
were  endangered 


W.  A.  Nightingale,  New  Orleans,  La. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
MARSHALL  INVITING 
SENATE  PAGES  TO  A 
CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

Mr.  Marshall  this  year 
gave  a  final  Christmas  din- 
ner in  the  Senate  restau- 
rant to  "his  boy.s,"  following 
his  custom  since  he  became 
Vice-President.  The  picture 
shows  the  group  arranging 
the  affair  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington 


International 


THE  STREETS  OP 
MOSCOW  DURING  A 
SOVIET 
DEMONSTRATION 

This   is  a  photograph  of  a 
great    rally    in    support  of 
the  Red  troops  as  they  left 
to  fight  the  Poles 


International 


MILWAUKEE 
PRESENTS  A 
MEMORIAL  TO 
STRASBOURG 

There  was  a  time  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  when 
a  reference  to  "the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Milwaukee" 
was  a  "sure  fire"  joke  on 
the  vaudeville  circuits.  There 
may  have  been  a  grain  of 
truth  behind  this  bit  of  fun 
but  it  certainly  was  not  the 
whole  truth.  The  real  atti- 
tude of  Milwaukee  is  more 
nearly  represented  by  this 
picture  of  a  Milwaukee  dele- 
gation which  presented  a 
memorial  to  Strasbourg. 
With  prominent  French  offi- 
cials, they  are  seen  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Strasbourg 
City  Hall  watching  a  parade 
of  Alsatian  societies 


(C)  Keystone 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  AN  ELECTION  YEAR 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  E.  SHIPLEY,  F.R.S.,  Sc.D. 


(C)  Underwood 


"WE  only  saw  one  political  parade,  and  that  was  in 

FAVOR  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY.     CERTAINLY  IT  WAS  AT 
NIGHT,  AND  THERE  WERE  TORCHES  THAT  REDDENED  FACES, 
BUT  THE  FACES  WERE  CERTAINLY  NOT  DRUNK  WITH  DREAMS 
OR,  IN  THIS  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD,  WITH  ANYTHING  ELSE" 


IT  is  now  a  great  deal  more  difficult 
to  get  into  the  United  States  than 
it  is  to  get  into  England — and  it  is 
also  a  great  deal  more  expensive.  The 
American  Consul-General  in  London 
demands,  and  gets,  £2  16s.  Sd.  for 
marking  your  passport  with  an  india- 
rubber  stamp  inscribed  with  the  word 
"Seen."  The  English  Consul-General  in 
New  York  is  content  to  vise  the  said 
document  for  the  modest  charge  of  fifty 
cents. 

Then  there  is  also  a  little  matter  of 
£2  10s.  which  the  visitor  to  America 
must  pay  as  head  tax.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  refunded,  providing  the 
visitor  does  not  remain  more  than  two 
months. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  when  I  ac- 
quired the  transatlantic  habit,  these  re- 
strictions did  not  exist.  Since  1887  I  have 
visited  the  States  more  times  than  I 
care  to  remember,  but,  although  I  have 
been  in  that  country  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  until  this  autumn  I  had  never 
witnessed  a  Presidential  election. 

I  had  expected  that  the  election  of  a 
President  would  be  a  somewhat  excit- 
ing experience.  I  had  anticipated  some- 
thing of  the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  J.  C. 
Squire  has  so  admirably  put  into  verse: 
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A  night  there  was,  a  crowd,  a  narrow 
street, 

Torches  that  reddened  faces  drunk 
with  dreams; 
An  orator  exultant  in  defeat : 

Banners,  fierce  songs,  rough  cheer- 
ing, women's  screams! 

But  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
We  only  saw  one  political  parade,  and 
that  was  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
party.  Certainly  it  was  at  night,  and 
there  were  a  crowd,  a  narrow  street, 
torches  that  reddened  faces,  but  the 
faces  were  certainly  not  drunk  with 
dreams  or,  in  this  year  cf  our  Lord, 
with  anything  else.  There  were  ban- 
ners and  songs  and  cheering,  but  one 
didn't  hear  any  women's  screams, 
though  the  voices  of  some  of  them  were 
shrill. 

Nobody  seemed  to  know  very  ynuch 
about  the  candidates.  We  had  heard 
in  England  that  both  came  from  Ohio, 
that-  both  owned  newspapers,  and  that 
both  were  married.  If  these  were 
among  the  qualifications  for  the  White 
House,  it  seems  to  us,  so  far  away, 
that  Mr.  Cox's  claims  were  slightly  su- 
perior to  those  of  Mr.  Harding,  for  we 
had  heard  that  the  former  owned  two 


newspapers  and  had  been  twice  married; 
but  in  truth  we  know  little  about  the 
whole  matter.  Our  ignorance  was 
recorded  by  a  popular  but  baffled  poet 
in  the  following  verses: 

I  wish  I  knew  some  facts  regarding 
The  private  life  of  Mr.  Harding; 
I  wish  that  I  had  simply  stocks 
Of  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Cox.  .  .  . 

.  In  England,  where  they  do  not  dwell, 
No  one  appears  to  knew  them  well. 

On  landing  in  New  York,  it  is  true, 
we  met  with  some  signs  of  political 
activity.  On  the  dock  stood  a  number 
of  ladies  carrying  large  cardboard  plac- 
ards, but  when  we  got  near  enough  to 
read  them  we  found  they  bore  nothing 
more  germane  to  the  election  than  "Anglo- 
American  Friendship — Bah!"  and  "The 
English  Employed  Indians  to  Kill  Your 
Ancestors."  It  wasn't  quite  clear  what 
it  all  meant,  but  the  ladies  seemed  very 
good-natured  about  it,  and  turned  hither 
and  thither  so  that  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  reading  their  placards. 
They  seemed  a  more  friendly  race  than 
those  that  used  to  pervade  Westminster 
before  the  war,  clamoring  for  women's 
suffrage. 

One  had  expected  to  find,  as  one 
would  have  found  in  Great  Britain, 
buildings  in  the  towns,  palings  in  the 
country,  plastered  with  placards  and 
portraits  of  the  contending  candidates, 
but,  except  an  occasional  photograph 
in  a  shop  window,  we  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  really  learning  what  they  looked 
like,  and  I  have  come  away  from  the 
United  States  with  the  vague  impres- 
sion that  both  are  handsome  and  fine- 
looking  men  of  what  we  sometimes  call 
the  American  type,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  one  of  them  came  on  board 
the  ship  I  am  writing  on  I  should  never ij 
recognize  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
country  districts  were  sometimes  dec- 
orated with  the  portraits  of  the  candi- 
dates for  some  of  the  minor  posts,  but  I 
these  were  on  a  smali  scale  and  almost  , 
negligible. 

It  struck  a  Britisher  as  odd  that  V 
neither  party  seemed  to  have  any 
colors.  No  flower  of  a  blameless  life  I 
attached  to  either  side.  The  red  and 
white  rose  of  the  Lancaster  and  Yorks 
are  unknown  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  small  party  badge,  worn  in  the 
buttonhole  and  no  bigger  than  a  five- 
cent  piece,  attracts  little  attention. 

Then  again  there  was  little  attempt 
to  sum  up  the  parties*  position  in  tlitr^1 
single  phrase.  No  such  saying  as  "Peace 
with  honor"  seemed  to  dominate  politi- 
cal situations,  and,  though  there  may 
have  been  political  songs,  I  never  hap- 
pened to  hear  any.  Music-hall  songs, 
such  as  "We  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  1 
by  Jingo,  if  we  do!"  which  used  to 
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rouse  to  frenzy  the  aggressive  party  in 
British  politics,  seemed  to  be  entirely 
absent.  Both  sides  apparently  con- 
fented  themselves  with  a  ceaseless  repe- 
tition of  the  National  anthems. 


About  the  middle  of  October  I  had 
occasion  to  zigzag  down  the  country 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Railway  cars,  especially  the 
smoking-room  end  of  the  railway  cars, 
usually  gave  one  a  fairly  accurate  in- 
sight into  the  people's  mind  at  the 
moment.  My  fellow-travelers  discussed 
all  sorts  of  things.  As  we  approached 
the  South  we  dwelt  chiefly  on  oil  and 
cotton,  but,  with  one  exception,  the 
election  was  never  discussed.  One  day, 
near  Dallas,  in  Texas,  a  young  merchant 
said  to  me:  "Last  night  I  sat  next  to 
a  lady  in  the  theater,  and  I  said  to 
her,  'Do  you  think  Governor  Cox  will 
be  our  next  President?'  She  answered, 
'What?'  I  repeated,  'Do  you  think  Gov- 
ernor Cox  will  be  our  next  President?' 
She  said  she  didn't  get  me.  Then  I 
yelled  in  her  ear  for  the  third  time, 
'Do  you  think  Governor  Cox  will  be 
our  next  President?*  adding,  'Are  you 
hard  of  hearing?'  'Oh,  no,'  she  softly 
answered;  'I  have  heard  of  Harding.'" 
Now  which  way,  I  wonder,  did  that 
lady  vote,  for  a  very  great  number  of 
women  evidently  voted.  They  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  new  experience,  though,  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  little 
disillusioned. 

When  I  was  tutor  at  my  college  in 
Cambridge,  for  many  years  I  occupied 
rooms  rent  free;  thus  I  did  not  fall 
under  the  lodger's  franchise,  and  had 
no  vote;  consequently  I  keenly  wanted 
one.    As  soon,  however,  as  I  paid  rent 
for  my  chambers,  and  got  the  vote,  I 
found  how  useless  it  was.    I  think  the 
ladies  to   some   extent   will   find  the 
same.     Before  they  had  the  vote — at 
any  rate,  in  my  country — before  they 
were    enfranchised,    they    seemed  to 
think  they  could  give  their  vote  to  the 
just    and    the    honorable,    the  high- 
minded  man.    They  are  now  finding  out 
that  they  can  only  give  it  to  Mr.  X, 
whose  politics  they  detest,  or  to  Mr. 
Y,  whose  past  they  deplore.  Voters 
have  to  vote  for  the  man  the  machine 
sends  along,  and  the  machine  is  always 
mightier    than    the    man.      In  such 
enormous  constituencies  as  those  of  the 
United  States  there  can  of  course  be 
little  personal  canvassing  except  pos- 
sibly by  the  members  of  Congress,  who 
appeal  to  a  much  more  limited  fran- 
chise.    The  seekers  after  the  higher 
posts    depend    almost    entirely  upon 
speeches  and  the  newspaper  platform. 
How  much  of  what  they  promise  they 
will  succeed  in  doing  is  always  a  doubt- 
ful matter,  but,  as  the  colored  gentle- 
man that  rebuked  the  Senator  for  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the 
railway  car,  between  stations,  said,  "A 
platform  ain't  meant  to  stand  on;  a 
platform's  meant,  to  get  in  on." 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  election  was 
to  so  great  an  extent  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, that  a  deep  ground-swell  per- 


ceptible for  months  to  the  political 
prophet  was  setting  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  made  the  election,  on 
the  whole,  a  dull  affair.  But  for  the 
newspapers,  we  alien  travelers  might 
have  passed  through  it  like  the  Parisian 
gentleman  who  passed  through  the 
French  Revolution  without  knowing  it 
was  going  on. 


Looking  through  the  list  of  the  Amer- 
ican Presidents,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  and  the  exceptions  are  very 
properly  Dutch,  their  names  are  all 
British  and  for  the  most  part  English. 
That  is  perhaps  as  it  should  be.  The 
three  great  charters  of  liberty  given  to 
the  world — the  Magna  Charta  of  King 
John's  time,  the  Compact  signed  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower  in  James  I's 


time,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  George  Ill's  time— were  all 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  Englishmen. 
At  what  exact  moment  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  the  others  ceased  to  be 
Englishmen  and  became  Americans  can 
hardly  be  determined,  but  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  greater  part  of  the  life 
they  passed  through  was  passed  through 
as  Englishmen.  How  long  this  state  of 
things  will  continue  is,  for  those  who 
desire  it  to  continue,  a  matter  of  some 
anxiety.  At  present  the  British  strain 
tends  to  become  swamped  by  an  over- 
flowing immigration  from  central  and 
eastern  Europe.  The  percentage  of 
British  descent  was  diminished  and  is 
diminishing,  and  many  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  at  heart 
wish  that  it  should  be  increased. 


At  Sea. 


Ontoavd  RA\  S  "UlYHF1C.' 

Hovember  11th. /''SO. 


My  aear  Editor, 

I  have  taken  your  advice  and  written  you  two 
articles  which  I  hope  will  meet  witn  your  approval. 

*       As  I  oannot  see  the  proofs, (at  least  I  suppose 
I  oannot.)  will  you  pleaBe  read  them  carefully,  and  will  you 
he  very  particular  in  cutting  out  anything  that  you  think 
may  get  on  the  nerves  of  my  kindly  American  friends. 

You  know  they  are  a  little  bit  inclined  to  be 
sensitive.        We  have  had  a  very  comfortable  voyage  so  far. 

With  kindest  regards, 

»  Yours  very  sincerely, 


Lawrence  Abbott,  Ksq . , 
"The  Outlook," 

381,  4th.Ava, 
H.Y. 


Sir  Arthur's  letter  was  not  intended  for  publication. 
We  take  the  liberty  of  printing  it,  however,  that  our 
readers  may  know  of  Sir  Arthur's  solicitude  for  the 
feelings  of  his  friends.  We  wish  to  assure  them,  more- 
over, as  well  as  Sir  Arthur  himself,  that  nothing  has 
been  cut  out,  and  that  the  most  sensitive  of  Ameri- 
cans can  find  no  just  cause  for  offense  in  anything 
he  has  written,  but  only  benefit  and  enjoyment  from 
both  this  article  and  the  one  that  will  succeed  it  next 
week. — The  Editors 


SOCIAL  SANITARIUMS  AND  SOCIAL  DOCTORS 

BY  WILLIAM  R.  GEORGE 


IN  the  year  1895  the  writer  put  the 
Junior  Republic  into  operation. 
The  Junior  Republic  is  a  village 
composed  of  youths  who  are  given  self- 
government  to  an  extent  never  tried 
out  with  young  people  previous  to  its 
founding. 

The  plan  worked,  and,  what  is  more, 
it  met  with  public  approval. 

Contemplating  the   successes   of  the 
Junior  RepubliG  with  some  of  its  young 
citizens  who  had  been   lawless  before 
entering   the    little    colony    and  were 
made  useful  men  by  having  the  respon- 
sibilities of  self-government  thrust  upon 
them,  the  writer  reasoned  that  the  idea 
of  self-government  might  be  carried  to 
the   prisons   with   great    success,  and 
about  1899  he  worked  out  the  theoreti- 
cal idea  of  the  "social  sanitarium"  as  a 
substitute  for  prisons  and  reformatories. 
Doubts  are  freely  expressed  whether  the 
much  maligned  officially  labeled  "depen- 
dent and  delinquent"  brother  is  the  only 
member    of    human    kind    subject  to 
social  irregularities.    All  society  ranges 
in  social  irregularities  from  being  "a 
little    odd    or    queer"    to    being  the 
committers    of    such    extreme  crimes 
as  murder.    This  fact  being  recognized, 
why  should  there  not  be  social  doctors 
of  professional  standing  for  the  treat- 
ment of  social  ills  with  as  much  reason 
as  there  are  medical  doctors  for  the 
physical  ills  of  society? 

A  five-year  "try-out"  has  now  been 
made  in  every  manner  that  conditions 
allowed,  and  during  that  time  publicity 
has  been  avoided,  although  every  ex- 
periment has  been  carried  on  in  the 
open.  Peculiar  conditions  due  to  the 
war  acted  in  some  instances  as  a  handi- 
cap, in  others  as  a  direct  benefit;  but 
the  test  o&  the  theory  has  been  so  satis- 
factory that  the  writer  now  takes  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  it  to  the  thoughtful 
public  for  their  consideration. 

Harsh  criticism  is  expected,  for 
the  quaint  saying   of  an  old  farmer 
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that  a  lot  of  folks  are  always  "down 
on"  what  they  are  not  "up  on"  is 
recognized,  and  it  remains  to  put  this 
idea  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
will  may  at  least  get  "up  on"  the  main 
points  of  the  theory. 

SOMETHING   OUT   OF  KILTER 

Human  society  is  afflicted  with  two 
sorts  of  ills:  the  physical  and  the  social. 

The  physical  body  contains  various 
organs— all  important,  some  more  so 
than  others.  Physical  ills  indicate  that 
something  is  wrong  with  one  or  more 
of  the  physical  organs. 

The  social  body,  if  such  a  term  be 
allowable,  contains  certain  forces— all 
necessary,  but  some  more  vital  than 
others.  Social  illness  indicates  that 
something  is  out  of  kilter  with  one  or 
more  of  these  social  forces. 

PHYSICAL  ORGANS  AND  MEDICAL 
DOCTORS 

There  are  four  vital  organs  in  the 
human  body  that  may  properly  be 
termed  the  major  organs.    They  are  the 

Heart  Stomach 

Lungs  Kidneys 
Almighty  God  through  the  agency  of 
nature  places  the  direct  responsibility 
upon  the  heart  to  pump  the  blood,  the 
lungs  to  care  for  respiration,  the  stom- 
ach to  digest  the  food,  and  the  kidneys 
to  eliminate  waste.     If  any  of  these 
organs  are  remiss  in  their  duties,  ill- 
ness follows.    When  illness  appears  to 
be  dangerous,  a  physician  is  usually 
summoned,  amateurish  treatement  not 
being    relied    upon.      He    listens  to 
our  heart-beat,  takes  a  count  of  the 
pulse,  places  a  fever  thermometer  be- 
tween our  lips,  marks  our  respiration, 
asks  pointed  questions  about  our  diet.' 
The  medical  doctor,  by  virtue  of  col- 
lege 'degree  and  State  license  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  is  a  free  agent  to  do  as 
he    will    in    a    professional  capacity 
within  certain  laws.   No  body  of  worthy 
people  known  as  "trustees"  can  "boss" 


him  in  the  discharge  of  his  medical 
duties.  They  cannot  say:  "Our  organi- 
zation employs  you;  we,  its  influential, 
rich,  or  philanthropic  managers,  have  a 
duty  to  direct  you,  and,  besides,  we 
know  stomach  trouble  as  well  as  you 
because  we  have  all  had  colic."  There- 
fore, when  a  medical  doctor  takes  up 
a  case,  his  professional  skill  has  com- 
plete right  of  way.  Riches,  influence, 
and  social  position  must  take  a  siding 
for  the  time  being.  The  only  duty  he 
owes  is  to  his  honorable  profession. 

SOCIAL    FORCES    AND    SOCIAL  DOCTORS 

It  is  the  purpose  to  establish  an 
analogy  as  complete  as  the  facts  will 
warrant  between  the  physical  and  social 
organisms  of  society  and  the  treatment 
of  the  ills  to  which  both  have  fallen 
heir.  The  resemblance  between  the  two 
is  striking,  and  the  analogy  serves  to 
make  clear  the  reason  for  a  "social 
doctor"  if  there  be  social  ills. 

Therefore  the  four  major  forces  of 
the  "social  body"  should  now  be  enu- 
merated.   They  are: 

Self-government  Recreation 
Self-support  Service 
No  individual,  community,  or  govern- 
ment can  claim  a  social  life  worth  the 
having  without  the  possession  of  each 
one  of  these  four  forces  with  each  force 
rising  to  its  attendant  responsibility. 
These  four  forces  are  as  important  to 
the  existence  of  the  social  body  as  the 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  kidneys  are 
to  the  physical  anatomy.  They  must 
function  in  some  degree  even  though 
the  results  are  not  up  to  normal,  just 
as  the  heart  and  other  physical  organs 
mentioned  must  function  even  though 
it  be  but  indifferently.  Stopping  means  ^ 
death. 

If  any  one  of  these  social  forces  is 
sluggish  or  dormant,  or,  perchance, 
going  to  the  other  extreme,  in  a  state 
of  feverish  or  abnormal  acceleration, 
there   is  certain   to   be   extreme  and 
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serious  social  illness,  and  a  social  doc- 
tor is  needed  immediately  to  make  a 
searching  professional  examination 
with  the  same  keen  discrimination  as 
that  of  the  medical  doctor  in  making 
his  diagnosis. 

And  when  he  finds  the  weak  or  so- 
cially diseased  point  he  should  not  stop 
with  his  diagnosis,  but  go  into  the 
game  head  over  heels  to  perform  a  cure. 

Every  human  being  is  sometimes 
socially  ill;  it  may  be  only  in  a  mild 
form,  but,  whether  it  be  a  slight  or 
serious  manifestation,  it  can  always  be 
traced  to  irregularity  of  the  functioning 
of  some  one  of  these  four  forces. 

Every  one  knows,  if  he  stops  to 
reason  out  the  matter,  that  not  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  those  who  commit 
indictable  offenses  finally  land  in  prison. 
The  ninety-five  per  cent  of  equally 
guilty  fellows  who  by  some  "hocus 
pocus"  manage  to  wriggle  out  of  the 
toils  of  the  law  still  remain  at  large, 
and  sometimes  they  are  rated  respecta- 
ble. "How  benighted!"  we  comment 
when  we  read  in  ancient  history  of  a 
nation  who  regarded  it  a  question  of 
crime  only  when  the  offender  was  found 
out;  and  yet  unconsciously  we  are  prone 
to  do  the  same  thing,  unless  we  are 
very  good.  In  any  event,  all  society 
regards  the  man  who  has  been  officially 
stamped  by  a  legalized  judge  and  jury 
with  the  label  of  delinquency  as  a  per- 
son of  quite  another  sort  of  clay  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  treats 
him  accordingly;  and  the  poor  devil 
spends  the  remainder  of  his  days  half 
believing  the  thing  himself.  Yet  not  more 
than  one  out  of  twenty  equally  guilty 
suffers  official  and  public  humiliation. 

PUNISHMENT  VS.  TREATMENT 

Society  decrees  by  law  that  crime 
shall  be  punished.  A  few  hundred  years 
ago  they  decreed  the  same  thing  about 
some  forms  of  physical  disease.  Right 
here  comes  the  parting  of  the  ways  be- 
tween the  legal  decree  of  society  and 
the  principle  of  treating  offenders  on 
the  basis  of  their  being  socially  diseased. 

Punishment  versus  treatment — which 
shall  it  be? 

If  the  idea  of  social  disease  is  a  fal- 
lacy, and  crimes  against  property  or 
person  are  instigated  by  vicious  but 
withal  responsible  brigands,  then  pun- 
ishment and  plenty  of  it  should  be 
meted  out. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  social  disease 
is  a  fact,  as  many  students  of  the  sub- 
ject have  come  to  believe,  it  is  as 
absurd  to  punish  a  man  for  a  social 
lapse  as  it  would  be  to  punish  him  for 
having  the  measles. 

This  theory  of  treatment  for  crime 
may  appear  maudlin  at  first  thought, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  does  not 
express  itself  thus,  "Naughty,  naughty! 
Don't  do  that  any  more."  Treatment 
may  be  even  more  heroic  than  punish- 
ment. For  example,  the  dentist  pulls 
an  aching  tooth.  The  operation  is  pain- 
ful, but  you  hold  no  ill  will  against  the 
dentist — in  fact,  after  the  tooth  is  out, 
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"Bealizing  that  they  are  not  expected  to  participate  in  any  self-government  responsibilities,  the 
naturally  good  youths  lapse  into  indifference,  while  the  naturally  wild  ones  regard  the  law.  the 
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vouths.     'I  must  not  snitch,'  is  a  universal  watchword  among  them" 


you  regard  him  with  unusual  favor  and 
besides  pay  him  a  fee.  But  if  a  man  to 
punish  you  knocks  your  teeth  down 
your  throat  with  his  clenched  first,  the 
actual  physical  pain  may  not  be  as  great 
as  that  inflicted  by  the  dentist,  but  your 
psychological  observation  of  the  two 
operations  varies  materially. 

No  doubt  the  strongest  advocates  of 
punishment,  if  they  lived  in  a  democ- 
racy, would  be  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  forces  of  self-government,  self-sup- 
port, recreation,  and  service.  If  caught 
off  their  guard,  they  would  concede  the 
merits  due  them;  but  if  confronted 
with  these  forces  as  an  antidote  for 
crime,  would  sidestep  with  alacrity,  for 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  offenders 
at  this  date  are  based  upon  the  very 
opposite  theory. 

If  we  grant  that  these  forces  must 
all  be  functioning  in  a  person  to  insure 
social  life,  how  terribly  wrong  the  pres- 
ent prison  system  must  be!  It  deliber- 
ately says  to  a  man:  "You  have  gov- 
erned and  supported  yourself  so  badly 
that  t£e  State  is  going  to  take  self- 
government  and  self-support  from  you; 
your  form  of  recreation  has  probably 
been  one  of  the  causes  for  your  being 
in  your  present  difficulty,  therefore  you 
will  have  but  little  hereabouts;  and  as 
for  service,  well,  that  can  be  in  the 
form  of  doing  three  years  of  hard  labor 
for  the  State,  and  at  the  end  of  your 
time  you  may  leave  this  institution 
whether  you  are  cured  or  not."  What 
is  the  result?  For  answer  follow  the 
subsequent  career  of  those  who  have 
been  victims  of  the  system. 

A  method  for  the  regulation  of  some 
delinquents  before  resorting  to  impris- 
onment is  probation.  This  is  a  long 
step  forward  on  the  part  of  society. 
The  probation  officers — God  bless  them! 
— are  social  doctors  to  a  very  great 


extent,  for  the  latitude  offered  them  by 
officialdom  permits  them  to  treat  social 
ills  on  the  basis  of  the  theories  outlined 
in  this  article. 

But  all  offenders,  with  the  exception 
of  murderers  in  the  first  degree  and  the 
feeble-minded  who  need  special  treat- 
ment from  the  psychiatrist,  should  be 
placed  in  a  social  sanitarium  and  there- 
in remain  until  they  are  discharged 
therefrom  by  a  delegated  group  of  social 
doctors.  Society  should  be  protected 
from  the  fellow  who  is  so  socially  ill 
that  he  cannot  keep  his  hands  off  other 
people's  property  or  persons — not  for  a 
stated  time  in  months  or  years,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  present  prison  method, 
but  until  he  is  cured.  A  person  with 
social  disease  so  acute  that  his  neigh- 
bors suffer  therefrom  has  no  more 
business  to  be  at  large  than  a  person 
suffering  from  smallpox. 

A  complete  description  of  the  social 
sanitarium  and  its  methods  would  take 
too  great  space  at  this  time;  but,  to  out- 
line it  very  briefly,  it  is  a  series  of 
five  successive  guarded  inclosures,  each 
inclosure  comprising  several  hundred 
acres  of  land,  each  one  of  these  inclo- 
sures constituting  a  complete  self-gov- 
erning community,  and  each  of  these 
communities  excepting  the  last  being 
identical  in  every  detail  with  the  other 
communities  of  the  State  in  which  the 
social  sanitarium  is  located.  A  drive 
through  these  communities  would  dis- 
close nothing  different  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  buildings  or  the  character 
of  the  work  performed  or  the  dress  of 
the  social  patients  or  other  residents 
than  would  be  seen  by  driving  through 
any  other  part  of  the  country  miles 
away  from  the  sanitarium. 

Upon  conviction  by  a  court,  instead 
of  going  to  prison  as  a  convict,  the 
offender  enters  the  first  inclosure  of  the 
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social  sanitarium.  There  is  no  loss  of 
citizenship.  And  why  should  there  be 
when  we  remember  that  the  nineteen 
equally  guilty  who  are  not  caught  do 
not  lose  theirs?  He  is  still  a  man.  His 
family  may  reside  with  him  if  they 
desire;  and  they  (the  family)  may  de- 
part therefrom  whenever  they  wish,  but 
of  course  he  may  not.  Everything  that 
tends  to  uplift  and  restore  him  to  the 
normal  is  in  operation.  He  has  full 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  forces  of 
self-government,  self-support,  recrea- 
tion, and  service. 

When  laws  are  violated  in  the  first 
inclosure,  the  courts  of  that  commu- 
nity, conducted  by  the  social  patients 
themselves,  send  the  offenders  to  the 
second   inclosure,   where  they  remain 
until  readmitted  to  the  first  again  by 
the  citizens  of  the  first  inclosure  Gen- 
eral conditions  in  the  second  inclosure 
and  those  succeeding  are  the  same  as  in 
the  first;    and   in   the  first  inclosure 
conditions,  as  already  stated,  are  the 
same  as  in  the  world  at  large,  but  with 
each  successive  inclosure  approaching 
the  fifth  the  "patient"  is  removed  far- 
ther   from    discharge    to   the  outside 
world,  for  there  is  no  way  of  returning 
except  by  the  way  he  entered.    In  the 
fifth  inclosure  are  those  who  are  so 
hopelessly  deficient  that  there  is  little 
hope  of  any  permanent  improvement 
and  these  hopeless  beings  remain  under 
the  care  of  social  doctors  for  the  bal- 
ance of  their  days,  and  are  made  as 
happy  and  comfortable  as  the  circum- 
stances of  their  cases  will  warrant 

Women  while  advocating  their  right 
to  the  suffrage  would  say  with  irony 
that  every  one  seemed  to  have  the  right 
to  self-government  but  women,  convicts 
children,  and  the  insane. 

Happily,  the  masculine  element  of 
mankind  are  quite  generally  seeing  the 
advantage  of  giving  women  a  greater 
part  in  the  government  of  our  country 


The  same  thing  should  be  done  for  the 
sometimes  called  "criminal"  under  the 
geographical  restriction  of  the  Social 
Sanitarium. 


INFANTS!  EXCEPT  IN  WAR 

With  self-government  proved  a  bene- 
fit to  women  and  convicts,  there  still 
remains  the  question  of  its  applicability 
to  children.    Consideration  of  the  in- 
sane in  this  connection  is  of  course  out 
of  the  question;  but  in  the  matter  of 
the    children— or    so-called  children— 
we  have  a  vital  National  issue.  .With 
all  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
matter    of    establishing  constitutions 
laws,  and  precedents,  there  never  was  a 
greater  "fool  thing"  than  that  which 
designated  a  youth  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  an  infant 
The  same  statement  might  be  applica- 
ble to   most   youths  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-one,  but  certainly  at  eighteen 
the  normal  boy  or  girl  is  as  fit  for  the 
essential  duties  of  citizenship  as  the 
average  man.    Their  mixing  qualities, 
democratic  instincts,  open-mindedness, 
and  all  the  advantages  coming  from 
present  or  recent  touch  with  the  great 
American    public    school    and  college 
systems    especially    qualify   them  for 
civic  duties.   Many  men  and  women  are 
apt  to  grow  narrower  in  their  political 
and  social  life  as  they  advance  in  years, 
and  they  sometimes  complain  with  a 
tinge  of  joy  that  their  children  keep 
them    from    retrograding  completely 
Of  course  our  children  "do  not  know 
as  much  as  we  do,"  but  we  have  a 
"hunch"  that  some  of  our  neighbors- 
young  people  know  more  than  their 
nearest  ancestors. 

Society  might  ease  its  conscience  for 
ah  time  from  its  perpetration  of  injus- 
tice upon  "adult  minors"  in  classifying 
them  as  infants  were  it  not  that  grim- 
visaged  war  every  now  and  then  comes 
stalking  our  way  and  throws  the  gaunt- 
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let  at  our  feet.  Then  these  "infants" 
in  our  National  extremity  rush  to  our 
aid,  and  lo!  to  our  joy,  we  find  that  no 
fitter  men  ever  existed  to  do  or  die  to 
save  the  Nation.  Does  the  United 
States  Government  expect  less  of  a 
soldier  of  eighteen  years  than  of  one  of 
thirty-five?  In  time  of  war  they  are 
men.  When  peace  is  declared,  they  are 
relegated  to  infancy. 

The  absurdity  of  legal  infancy,  after 
considering  the  facts,  is  enough  to  drive 
any  self-respecting  group  to  rebellion. 
Thank  goodness,  they  don't  see  it  in 
that  light,  for  there  are  enough  of  them 
to  keep  the  War  Department  busy  if 
they  should  "start  something." 

The  worst  feature  of  this  injustice 
to  youth,  however,  is  its  reaction  upon 
society.    Realizing  that  they  are  not 
expected   to   participate   in    any  self- 
government  responsibilities,  the  natu- 
rally good  youths  lapse  into  indifference 
concerning  civic  affairs  in  general,  while 
the  naturally  wild  and  vicious  ones, 
who   would   accept    responsibilities  if 
they  had  them,  commit  disorderly  acts 
because  their  relation  to  society's  laws 
—not  their  laws — causes  them  to  re- 
gard the  law,  the  judge,  and  the  police- 
man as  their  natural  enemies.  Good 
youths,  although  not  participating  in  the 
depredations  of  the  so-called  bad  ones 
have  a  sort  of  fellow-feeling  for  the 
offender.     A  tacit  freemasonry  exists 
between  all  youth;  "I  must  not  snitch," 
is  a  universal  watchword  among  them 
until  the  magic  moment  when  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  they  are  trans- 
formed from  official  infancy  to  official 
manhood,  with  all  its  vested  responsi- 
bilities.  It  is  about  that  time  that  some 
young  dare-devil  who  had  previously 
occupied  a  favorite  corner  of  the  heart 
ceases  to  be  a  hero  and  is  henceforth 
regarded  as  an  outlaw.    Civic  responsi- 
bility has  caused  the  change  of  mind. 

At  this  point  we  make  the  direct 
charge  that  a  large  portion  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
through  lack  of  any  responsibility  being 
placed  upon  youths  in  the  way  of  self- 
government  they  became  indifferent  to 
law  enforcement,  or,  worse  still,  some 
become  lawbreakers. 

A    JUNIOR   MUNICIPALITY   IN  EVERY 
COMMUNITY 

If  in  time  of  war  youths  are  given 
full  responsibilities  of  manhood,  why 
not  give  them  at  least  some  responsi- 
bilities in  time  of  peace?  Is  it  not  con- 
ceivable that  they  would  respond'  Be- 
lieve me,  they  would,  in  a  manner  that 
would  make  some  wise  fossils  open 
their  eyes  in  amazement.  I  veritably 
believe  that  if  adult  minors  of  military 
age  were  given  the  direct  responsibili- 
ties of  handling  the  problem  of  delin- 
quents below  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  a  marvelous  change  for  the  bet- 
ter would  appear  before  much  time  had 
elapsed. 

The  successful  try-out  of  this  theory 
in  its  complete  form  in  the  Junior  Re- 
public at  Freeville  goes  far  to  show  the 
plan  to  be  feasible.    There  will  be  no 
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ittempt  to  give  a  history  of  the  Junior 
Republic  and  its  methods,  for  they  are 
generally  well  known.  It  was  founded 
j'n  the  basis  that  the  four  social  forces 
)f  self-government,  self-support,  recrea- 
.ion,  and  service  should  be  placed 
squarely  up  to  youths  of  a  decent  age, 
ind  the  belief  that  they  would  rise  to 
:he  attendant  responsibilities  as  well  as 
adults.  It  was  tried,  and  this  first  com- 
plete expression  of  a  government  of  the 
youth,  for  the  youth,  and  by  the  youth 
was  successful.  The  Junior  Republic  is 
a  village  exactly  the  same  as  any  other 
village  in  the  land  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Junior  Repub- 
lic village  reach  their  voting  age  at 
sixteen  years  and  are  given  full  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  at  that  time. 

The  idea  of  a  Junior  Municipality 
is  another  experiment  in  social  doctor- 
ing that  has  worked  successfully.  The 
Junior  Municipality  is  composed  of  all 
youths  in  a  community  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years. 
When  one  of  these  organizations  is  in 
operation,  they  have  political  parties 
and  elect  a  Junior  officer  for  every 
position  occupied  by  a  corresponding 
senior  officer  in  the  city  government. 
The  appointive  positions  are  also  filled 
by  young  citizens  who  are  given  such 
positions  by  the  Junior  Mayor.  The 
duty  of  all  Junior  officers  is  to  aid  the 
senior  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  every  manner  consistent  with 
conditions. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  that  the  some- 
what extended  discussion  of  the  "crim- 
inal" problem  and  the  injustice  to 
"adult  minors"  is  a  departure  from  the 
subject;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  very  much  to 
the  point,  for  the  social  doctor  under- 
stands that,  whether  it  is  the  case  of  an 
individual  or  of  a  group,  social  life  is 
maintained  only  through  the  function- 
ing of  the  four  forces  of  self-govern- 
ment, self-support,  recreation,  and  ser- 
vice. Therefore  when  he  is  called  to 
diagnose  the  case  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  and  the  officially  classified  de- 
linquents he  discovers  that  the  profes- 
sionals who  have  had  these  cases  in 


INAUGURATION  OF  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 
NINE  YEARS  AGO  ' 

The  young  man  at  the  extreme  left,  the  retiring  president,  gave  his  life  for  his  country  as 
lieutenant  in  the  air  service.  Between  the  fellow  taking  the  oath  as  president  and  the  young 
woman  waiting  to  be  sworn  in  as  vice-president  is  the  judge  of  the  Junior  Republic,  who  also 
gave  his  life  for  his  country.  After  graduating  from  the  Albany  Law  School  and  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  he  enlisted  in  the  27th  Division,  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant,  and  was  killed  in  action 


charge  have  had  no  regard  for  some 
of  these  forces — particularly  those  of 
self-government  and  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent self-support — and  have  been  trying 
without  success  to  cure  the  social 
maladies  by  punishment,  or  the  use  of 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Irishman 
who  tried  to  cure  a  sore  on  the  tail 
of  his  dog  by  cutting  that  appendage  off 
close  behind  the  ears. 

It  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction  when  there  is  a  universal  be- 
lief that  self-government  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  self-expression 
in  every  individual  and  community,  and 
that  if  it  does  not  work  just  right  it 
needs  treatment  not  extermination. 

Self-support  should  be  compelled  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  physically  unfit 
and  children.  The  idle  rich  and  the 
lazy  poor  especially,  need  the  stimulus 
of  the  goad  of  necessity. 

These  two  forces  are  emphasized  in 
this  article,  for  there  seems  to  be  more 
of  a  tendency  to  neglect  or  qualify 
these  than  is  the  case  with  recreation 
and  service.    Hence  very  little  is  said 
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The  judge  later  was  a  law  school  graduate  and  then  became  United  States  Marshal 


about  these  last  two  named  major  forces 
in  this  article. 

EVERYBODY  NEEDS  THE  SOCIAL  DOCTOR 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  ideas  herein  recorded  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  "interloping"  in  the  field 
of  the  church. 

While  all  the  members  of  society  are 
victims  of  social  ills,  it  remains  for  the 
officially  labeled  dependent  and  delin- 
quent to  come  in  for  special  organized 
attention  as  if  they  were  the  only 
humans  afflicted  with  social  disorders. 
Conferences,  State  and  National,  are 
held  to  discuss  methods  for  their  treat- 
ment, and  philanthropic  organizations 
are  established,  bountifully  trusteed, 
who  employ  experts  to  do  a  work  akin 
to  what  we  suggest  for  a  social  doctor. 

What  is  the  quarrel?  None  what- 
ever, except  we  would  that  the  rest  of 
mankind,  who  need  social  treatment 
quite  as  much  as  those  bearing  an  offi- 
cial label  to  that  effect,  could  be  treated 
by  a  professional  social  doctor  without 
first  applying  for  charity  or  being  con- 
victed of  a  crime.  Furthermore,  we  all 
need  him  for  some  minor  social 
troubles  just  as  much  as  we  need  the 
medical  doctor  for  minor  but  annoying 
physical  ailments. 

So  we  propose  the  social  doctor  duly 
licensed  by  the  State,  who  can  hang  out 
his  shingle  and  do  business  in  the  way 
of  curing  or  ameliorating  social  ills  in 
the  same  dignified  and  effective  way 
that  his  medical  brother  treats  the  phys- 
ical ills. 

Above  all,  he  should  not  be  "bossed" 
by  a  board  of  trustees  any  more  than  a 
medical  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  Burbank,  or 
an  Edison.  Not  that  boards  of  trustees 
are  always  out  of  order,  for  often  they 
are  absolutely  essential,  but  in  this  com- 
paratively new  field  of  social  work  there 
are  sometimes  cases  of  over-trusteeing. 
Individual  initiative  should  be  encour- 
aged, providing  the  individual  and  the 
initiative  are  of  the  right  sort. 

The  social  doctor  idea  is  feasible. 


MONADNOCK  THROUGH  THE  TREES 

BY  EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

BEFORE  there  was  in  Egypt  any  sound 
Of  those  who  reared  a  more  prodigious  means 
For  the  self-heavy  sleep  of  kings  and  queens 

Than  hitherto  had  mocked  the  most  renowned,  

Unvisioned  here  and  waiting  to  be  found, 
Alone,  amid  remote  and  older  scenes, 
You  loomed  above  ancestral  evergreens 
Before  there  were  the  first  of  us  around. 

And  when  the  last  of  us,  if  we  know  how, 
See  farther  from  ourselves  than  we  do  now, 
Assured  with  other  sight  than  heretofore 
That  we  have  done  our  mortal  best  and  worst, — 
Your  calm  will  be  the  same  as  when  the  first 
Assyrians  went  howling  south  to  war. 


KNUD,  SON  OF  KNUD1 

A  STORY  OF  LINCOLN'S  LAND 


BY  EMMA  MAURITZ  LARSON 


FOR  half  a  dozen  years,  while  his 
long  arms  were  busy  handling  the 
foaming  pails  of  milk  that  were  to 
make  great  yellow  Danish  cheeses, 
Knud  Jensen  thought  of  one  thing: 
Some  day  he  would  go  to  America. 

It  was  true  that  the  pastures  that  he 
rented  from  the  Baron  were  green  and 
the  cows  gave  richly,  so  that  the  red 
woolen  stocking  that  Petra  kept  safely 
hidden  was  filling  above  the  ankle  with 
coins,  and  some  of  them  golden  crowns 
at  that.  But  crowns  are  not  all. 
Often  Petra  read  to  him  from  letters 
of  her  friends  who  had  gone  across  the 
sea,  and  there  were  strange  words — 
that  in  America  there  are  no  barons 
to  own  the  land  and  take  all  the  re- 
spect because  their  fathers  before  them 
had  always  been  the  high  families,  that 
newcomers  could  come  quickly  into 
many  fine  rights,  and  that  farmers  and 
shopkeepers  and  all  could  tell  the  Gov- 
ernment what  men  they  wished  raised 
to  the  high  places  in  the  town  and  king- 
dom. 

It  was  enough  to  think  of  for  six 
slow,  steady,  comfortable  years  of 
cheeses  on  week  days  and  church  on 
Sundays.  And  sometimes  they  even 
talked  of  it  a  little  over  the  savory 
peas  and  pork  soup  that  marked  Fri- 
days or  the  cabbage  and  mutton  of 
Tuesday's  dinner. 

But  when  their  great  year  came  they 
knew,  without  speech,  that  this  was  the 
time  to  go  to  America.  And  Petra  be- 
gan at  once  to  pack  the  chest  and  the 
thick  bags  with  her  prized  linens  and 
embroideries,  come  carefully  down  from 
neat-handed  mother  and  grandmother, 
and  with  the  heavy  woolen  garments 
fashioned  for  northern  winters.  And 
with  the  larger  ones  went  many  softly 
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knitted  little  jackets  and  socks  and 
even  an  odd  snug,  very  round  little 
pink-and-blue  hood  that  scarcely  went 
over  the  tightly  closed  fist  of  blushing 
happy  big  Knud. 

By  the  time  the  chests  and  bags  were 
ready  Knud  Jensen  had  sold  his  cows 
and  his  cheese  forms  and  all  the  simple 
furniture  of  the  cottage  to  his  good 
neighbors,  and  on  one  of  the  long  bright 
days  of  midsummer  they  set  out,  big 
Knud  and  his  Petra,  on  the  pilgrimage. 
Stopping  to  see  old  Auntie  Croonquist, 
Petra's  godmother,  at  the  next  town 
and  lonely  Uncle  Per  three  miles  out  in 
the  country,  they  came  at  last  to  the 
sea  town  where  the  ships  rode  the 
smooth  water,  one  of  them  ready  to  go 
across  to  that  very  town  of  New  York. 

"We  will  be  in  the  new  land  when 
August  is  here,  perhaps  even  before 
that,"  said  big  Knud. 

"We  will  be  old,  old  Americans 
then  before  little—"  Petra  began,  and 
laughed  softly.  "He  will  never  know 
that  his  father  and  mother  were  once 
just  Danish  greenhorns." 

"We  will  be  smart  and  speak  to  him 
right  away  in  the  new  American,  as 
Hjalmer  Lagerblad/who  came  back  for 
a  visit,  said,  'Hel-lo  lilla  Knud!'" 

And  they  both  laughed  and  dreamed, 
counting  out  the  money  carefully  in 
their  small  upstairs  room  at  the  board- 
ing-house, so  that  they  might  go  down 
to  the  street  of  shops  and  offices  to  buy 
the  tickets  to  go  to  the  great  new  life. 
But  at  that  very  moment  the  landlady 
climbed  the  narrow  stairs,  breathing 
hard  with  the  weight  of  her  hurried 
message. 

"There  has  come  a  man  from  the 
country  to  see  you.  He  says  the  old 
uncle  lies  stiff  and  sick  and  his  tongue 
is  dumb." 


"Yes,"  said  neighbor  Karl  Lofroth 
a  few  moments  later  in  the  crowded 
little  parlor  below.  "He  cannot  speak, 
but  his  eyes  they  ask  something.  The 
women  say  it  is  Petra  he  wishes,  and 
they  sent  me  so  quickly  to  fetch  you 
before  you  could  sail  away  in  the  big 
ship  that  I  came  even  in  my  old  coat." 

They  went  back  with  Karl  to  lonely 
Uncle  Per,  with  his  asking  eyes  and  his 
still,  still  body,  and  by  that  bedside 
they  stayed  through  the  dragging 
nights  and  the  brief  day-lighted  days  of 
autumn  and  early  winter  until  the 
second  stroke  came  kindly  and  the  old 
man  went  away  from  the  chilly  Danish 
country  to  the  land  without  night. 

When  they  came  back  from  the  cold 
stone  Lutheran  church,  Petra  started 
within  an  hour  to  pack  again  the  chest 
and  thick  bags. 

"It  is  not  too  late  yet,"  she  said,  - 
bravely.    "He  must  be  born  an  Amer- 
ican, born  an  American.     Uncle  Per 
would  take  it  no  badness  of  respect  to 
him  that  we  should  go  at  once,  to-day." 

They  went  through  the  deep-lying 
snows  to  the  little  station  that  very 
night  and  came  again  to  the  sea  town, 
where  only  a  ship  or  two  now  plunged 
and  struggled  in  the  hollows  of  the  gray 
sea. 

"We  should  wait,"  urged  Knud  then. 
"This  thing  is  too  hard  for  you." 

"No,    no,"   said   Petra   Jensen,  and 
her  voice  was  strong  and  eager,  though 
the  shadows  hung  gray  under  her  blue 
eyes  and  she  was  full  of  weariness  from  4 
the  long  nursing  of  the  old  uncle. 

So  big  Knud  went  out  to  get  the 
tickets  for  the  ship  that  was  to  leave 
the  harbor  in  two  or  three  days  on  an 
uncertain  January  voyage.  But  when 
lie  returned  an  hour  later  he  was  led 
by  a  mysterious  rosy-faced  landlady  to 
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the  cold  little  parlor,  shut  off  for  the 
winter  from  the  heat  of  the  rest  of  the 
house  and  looking  colder  than  ever  with 
its  rime  frost  of  tidies  on  all  the  stiff- 
stuffed  chairs  and  walnut  center  table. 

"I  should  tell  you,"  half  whispered 
the  woman,  breaking  her  great  news 
finally  in  the  sacred  chill  of  that  best 
room,  "that  you  are  a  proud  father, 
Mr.  Jensen.  There  has  come  into  this 
world  since  you  went  downtown  a  fine 
little  boy,  just  as  fine  a  little  Dane  as 
you  could  wish  to  see." 

So  it  was  that  the  tiny  woolen  jackets 
and  the  socks  no  longer  than  one's 
hand  and  the  snug,  very  round  cap 
were  unpacked  from  the  bottom  of  the 
chest,  and  they  were  none  too  warm 
for  the  early  spring  voyage  that  little 
Knud  took  across  the  wide  stretch  of 
the  windy  sea.  And  though  big  Knud's 
gray  eyes  smiled  into  Petra's  blue  ones 
over  the  frowzy  white  head  of  his  son, 
she  would  hug  her  ruddy-faced  sturdy 
little  Dane  close  and  say:  "We  are 
glad  every  day  to  have  him  here — but 
we  should  have  beat  him  to  America. 
It  is  too  bad!" 

They  stopped  for  a  few  months  in 
the  Eastern  States  before  finding  just 
the  place  to  go  on  to  in  the  Middle  West, 
where  the  farms  looked  more  like  the 
homeland,  a  better  place  for  a  man 
whose  big  hands  had  handled  cheeses 
and  milk-pails.  So  it  happened  that 
little  Knud  was  a  year  old  before  big 
Knud  found  the  chance  to  apply  for 
the  first  of  the  great  papers  that  should, 
in  the  course  of  five  years,  make  him 
an  entire  American  under  the  lay. 

They  had  not  yet  money  enough,  after 
the  long  journey,  to  buy  land  for 
a  farm  of  their  own,  but  there  was 
plenty  ef  time  for  that.  Meanwhile 
Knud  worked  in  a  creamery,  where  he 
was  soon  at  home,  the  big  white-tiled 
room  smelled  so  like  his  own  Denmark 
dairy  of  new  milk  and  pleasantly  ripe 
cream  and  fragrant  butter.  The  half  a 
hundred  other  employees  represented 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  a  number 
of  them  were  blond-haired  northmen 
like  himself.  There  was  plenty  of 
chance  for  picking  up  new  friends,  and 
from  them  learning  many  new  things 
about  the  Government  that  was  not  a 
kingdom,  but  where  every  man  had 
his  vote  for  offices  high  and  low. 

Occasionally  too  he  ran  across  friends 
from  the  old  land,  and  he  took  them 
proudly  out  to  the  cottage  at  the  edge 
of  town  where  Petra  had  made  a  home 
out  of  four  rooms,  some  golden-oak 
rocking-chairs,  a  red-clothed  table,  and 
a  big  American  range  that  very  quickly 
learned  the  knack  of  all  the  savory 
old-country  dishes.  The  coffee-pot 
seemed  always  on  the  stove,  and  before 
the  visitor  had  finished  looking  at  the 
pictures  of  good  neighbor  Andersen's 
family  and  all  the  far-away  kinsfolks 
Petra  would  have  the  table  set  for 
lunch  with  rusks  and  rich,  crumbly 
"poor  man's  cake"  and  a  potted  plant 
in  the  center.  There  was  always  good 
talk  of  Denmark,  but  better  talk  yet 


of  this  new  country,  with  its  fine  stores 
and  its  parks  with  flowers  free  to  look 
at,  and  its  tall,  crowded  Lutheran 
churches. 

Always,  sooner  or  later,  Petra  would 
bring  out  the  best  of  her  happy  past 
life — the  beautiful  embroideries  done 
by  mothers  and  grandmothers  Sorensen 
and  Jensen;  and  the  best  of  her  new 
life — big  Knud's  paper  that  in  five 
years  was  to  be  exchanged  to  the  last 
paper  of  naturalization  and  make  little 
Knud  almost  as  good  as  American- 
born.  Then  the  cherished  paper  went 
back  to  its  place  of  safekeeping  with 
the  marriage  certificate  and  the  Lu- 
theran pastor's  statement  of  little 
Knud's  christening. 

But  one  winter  night  when  the  boy 
was  almost  five  there  was  a  guest  who 
hung  on  for  a  long  time  to  the  precious 
paper.  He  was  Claus  Paulssen,  who 
had  gone  in  the  old  days  to  school 
with  big  Knud  and  who  had  only  lately 
discovered  him  here. 

"You  are  soon  ready  for  your  last 
papers.  When  you  get  to  voting,  you 
let  me  tell  you  about  some  good  men 
here.  I  have  been  here  ten  years,  and 
I  know  many  of  them.  Let  me  see, 
when  do  you  get  them?"  He  looked 
again  at  the  date,  then  in  surprise, 
"Why,  you  should  get  your  last  papers 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  February  that 
is  coming  soon." 

"No,"  said  Knud,  simply.  "It  takes 
five  years." 

"Well,  look  at  that  date.  Five  years 
from  that  makes  this  next  February 
sure." 

Knud  studied  the  familiar  paper  long 
and  carefully.  It  was  strange  that  in 
its  many  handlings  he  had  not  seen 
that  mistaken  year  date.  It  stood  out 
now  very  clear  and  black.  The  figure 
read  for  the  February  when  he  and 
Petra  were  still  in  the  Danish  board- 
ing-house at  the  seaport  with  little 
Knud,  who  had  surprised  them  there. 

"It  is  a  mistake,"  said  Knud.  ."We 
were  still  in  the  Danish  .sea  town  at 
that  time.  We  did  not  come  over  until 
May,  and  it  was  the  next  winter  that 
we  made  our  home  here  and  I  went  to 
the  stone  court-house  for  the  paper." 

"A  mistake!"  Claus  Paulssen  began, 
sneeringly,  his  red  face  growing  redder 
yet.  It  was  not  the  fresh,  wholesome 
color  of  his  Scandinavian  ancestry,  nor 
the  healthy  flush  given  by  this  Amer- 
ican ozone.  Knud  Jensen  did  not  like 
the  looks  of  this  newly  discovered 
Claus,  and  already  Petra  felt  the  air 
tainted  by  his  breath  and  wished  him 
out  of  her  house.  "A  mistake,"  he  said 
again.  "Well,  I've  seen  a  lot  of  the 
same  kind  around  election  time,  and 
sometimes  they're  worth  the  risk." 

Then  suddenly  he  looked  up  from 
the  smooth  unscratched  surface  of  the 
document  to  Knud's  clear,  honest, 
puzzled  face.  His  tone  changed  quickly 
to  surprised,  wheedling  virtue: 

"It  sure  is  a  queer  mistake.  But 
you've  got  to  take  the  Government's 
word.  You  can't  change  it  after  the 
judge  made  out  the  paper  that  way. 


It's  your  plain  duty  to  get  your  papers 
in  February  and  help  in  the  county  and 
National  elections." 

"Five  years  it  takes  to  make  an 
entire  American,"  Knud  broke  in. 
"Five  years  of  living  in  this  country 
after  going  to  the  courts  for  the  first 
paper.  And  five  years  ago  Petra  and 
I  were  still  in  that  Danish  town  by  the 
sea  even  so  late  as  when  the  grass  grew 
green." 

"Well,  of  course  it  doesn't  matter," 
Claus  said  again.  "You'll  have  to  wait 
four  whole  years  to  vote  for  a  Presi- 
dent; but  you  don't  care  to  help  the 
country  out  or  to  have  any  say  about 
who  runs  this  State  and  county." 

He  waited  for  this  to  sink  in,  almost 
as  though  he  knew  that  this  was  one  of 
the  great  privileges  Knud  had  come 
across  the  water  to  earn  for  himself 
and  for  his  boy  after  him. 

"It  is  a  mistake."  Knud  spoke  with 
decision  that  closed  the  talk.  "The 
country  does  not  need  to  be  helped  by 
such  things.  The  truth  is  better.  I  can 
wait." 

When  Claus  Paulssen  went  away 
that  evening  to  his  "many  friends"  on 
the  shabbiest  corners  of  the  lower  town 
streets,  there  was  no  urging  on  the  part 
of  the  Jensens  that  he  come  back  again. 
Never  had  they  felt  so  toward  any  of 
the  old  friends.  To  himself  Knud  said, 
in  his  newly  learned  American  way: 
"I  have  no  time  for  a  man  like  that." 
He  might  as  well  have  broken  their 
revered  law  of  hospitality  and  said  it„ 
aloud,  for  Petra  knew  and  agreed,  and 
even  little  Knud  looked  with  question- 
ing unfriendliness  on  that  swaggering 
departing  back  that  they  were  not  yet 
to  be  rid  of. 

But  they  shortly  forgot  Claus  in  a 
new  experience  that  took  little 
Knud,  full  ripe  five  years  old  now,  off 
to  the  American  kindergarten,  but 
seemed  actually  to  enroll  the  whole 
family. 

The  boy  was  big  of  bone  and  tall, 
with  steady  gray  eyes,  built  after  the 
very  fashion  of  his  father.  His  thick 
shock  of  pale-yellow  hair  bristled  al- 
ways as  though  his  tight  red  wool  cap 
had  just  been  drawn  from  his  head. 
Petra  with  loving  care  had  cross- 
stitched  the  sailor  collar  of  his  blue 
gingham  blouse  with  a  wonderful  pat- 
tern of  pine  trees  and  reindeer,  but  the 
home-sewn  black  trousers  above  his 
thick-knit  gray  stockings  reached  too 
far  below  the  knees  without  ending  in 
the  few  little  jaunty  gathers  and 
buckled  straps  that  finished  the  knicker- 
bockers of  other  little  boys.  The  black 
shoes  on  his  fast-growing  feet  had  un- 
necessarily high  heels  and  from  the  in- 
steps the  long  toes  ran  forward  so  far 
that  they  could  not  stay  on  the  ground 
the  whole  way,  but  tilted  unevenly  up 
at  their  heavily  capped  ends.  Knud 
thought  them  fine  enough  and  wiped 
the  winter  slush  carefully  from  them 
with  dried  grass,  but  even  he  knew 
that  they  were  not  dancing  shoes. 

That  was  the  one  hard,  unpleasant 
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thing  about  this  new  life — that  there 
were  airy  dances  and  lightly  skipping 
games.  During  this  part  of  every 
morning's  programme  little  Knud  Jen- 
sen, bare  five  years  old  but  looking 
seven  at  least,  his  great  rough  yellow 
head  towering  above  all  his  mates, 
stumbled  and  struggled  with  silent  suf- 
fering to  dance  with  dainty  little  Amer- 
ican girls  and  boys,  firmly  shod  in 
square-toed  patent  leathers.  Not  that 
any  little  girl  ever  willingly  chose  him 
for  a  partner,  but  sometimes  Teacher 
managed  it  deftly  or  there  was  a  dearth 
of  dapper  little  boys. 

Neither  mother  Petra  nor  father 
Knud  dreamed  that  there  was  this 
shadowy  side  to  the  fine  American  life 
they  sent  their  son  into  each  morning. 
They  saw  his  sturdy  frame  and  his  halo 
of  yellow  hair  and  his  true,  steady  eyes, 
and  they  were  glad  and  proud.  And 
the  boy  said  nothing. 

Little  Knud  never  had  talked  much. 
He  was  of  the  kind  who  speak  best  with 
their  fingers,  shaping  and  creating 
neatness  and  beauty.  Was  it  not  a 
wonderful  tribute  to  the  power  of  a 
little  Dane  to  turn  quickly  into  a  smart 
American  child  that  Teacher  com- 
mended so  warmly  his  brown  corru- 
gated paper  washboard,  his  paper  sled, 
his  cut-out  pictures  of  mother  Petra 
hanging  flapping  clothes  out  on  a  line 
in  a  rollicking  wind,  and  even  his 
painting  of  a  red,  red  poinsettia,  splash- 
ingiy  lovely?  Hardly  a  bit  of  Knud's 
handiwork  could  stay  in  the  parlor  with 
the  red  table-cover  and  the  golden-oak 
rockers.  Teacher  wanted  it  brought 
back  to  school  to  be  hung  on  the  walls, 
so  that  visitors  might  see  what  beauti- 
fully matched  and  pasted  and  painted 
work  one  child  could  do,  and  an  over- 
seas boy  at  that. 

Every  day  there  was  some  time  to  do 
these  marvelous  things,  and  for  that 
hour  of  sheer  joy  his  knees  forgot  that 
they  were  too  high  for  the  low  tables 
and  chairs  and  folded  happily  under  a 
checkered  table.  For  that  hour  he  lived 
through  the  humiliation  of  dancing 
time.  He  could  bear  much,  try  pa- 
tiently, because  after  the  dancing  games 
there  would  be  the  chance  to  make 
things  with  his  fingers. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  this 
seemed  hardly  solace  enough.  It  was 
toward  the  middle  of  February.  The 
game  of  the  morning  was  the  worst 
possible  one,  so  thought  Knud,  called 
out  as  partner  to  tiny  Janie  Dean  in 
the  gay  half  dance,  half  drama  of  "Oh, 
Won't  You  Come  and  Walk  With  Me?" 
Janie  had  wanted  a  different  partner 
and  she  was  much  spoiled  at  home. 
Now  she  stamped  her  tiny  foot  straight 
on  Knud's  sore  heart.  "I  won't  dance 
with  him!"  she  pouted.  "He  has  horrid 
old  shoes.    He  falls  all  over  hisself." 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  more  than 
enough.  Even  the  joy  of  making  a  sol- 
dier hat,  stiff  and  true  and  plumed  at 
the  finish  with  a  carefully  fringed  tas- 
sel of  red-white-and-blue  tissue  paper, 
couldn't  take  the  mute  pain  out  of  the 
little  Dane's  eyes.    No,  nor  the  nicely 
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managed  appeal  of  now  penitent  Janie 
for  his  help  with  her  hat,  which  burst 
out  repeatedly  from  the  futile  crooked 
folding  of  her  helpless  little  pink  hands. 
But  Teacher  read  the  story  in  the 
brooding  gray  eyes  and  understood  and 
cared. 

Suddenly  she  said:  "Instead  of  a 
game  before  we  go  home  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  one  of  the  best  stories  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  a  true  one  too.  It  is  a 
story  that  belongs  to  to-morrow,  the 
12th  of  February,  but  I  can't  wait  even 
that  long  to  tell  it  to  you." 

The  first  of  the  story  had  in  it 
a  little  boy  living  in  a  log  house 
in  a  land  of  forests  and  wild  life, 
helping  his  father  all  day  long  to  hunt 
food  or  plant  gardens  or  chop  down 
trees.  There  was  no  schoolhouse  to  go 
to,  but  at  night  he  lay  on  the  floor  on  a 
bearskin  before  the  blazing  fireplace 
and  read  all  the  books  he  could  find 
anywhere.  He  was  always  big  for  his 
age,  tall  and  strong,  like  Knud  here, 
and  he  could  do  many  things  with  his 
hands  that  other  boys  could  not  do. 
When  he  had  grown  to  be  a  man,  the 
people  of  America  thought  this  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  the  only  man  wise  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  be  President  and 
to  help  them  out  of  all  their  troubles. 

There  was  much  more  to  the  story 
than  this  sketchy  outline,  and  even  pic- 
tures of  the  log  house  where  he  had 
lived  when  he  was  about  as  big  as 
Knud. 

"He  was  a  very  great  man,"  said 
Teacher,  "but  the  two  things  he  was 
proudest  of  were  two  things  almost  all 
of  us  have.  He  was  proud  of  his 
mother,  who  had  been  very  good  to  him, 
and  that  he  was  an  American." 

"I'm  a  'Merican,"  interrupted  Dewey 
Harris.  "I'm  named  after  a  great  boat 
man." 

"I'm  a  'Merican.  I'm  a  'Merican," 
clamored  the  high  voices  of  little  girls 
and  the  louder  ones  of  the  boys.  Only 
one  of  all  the  circle  sat  still,  some  of 
the  shadow  still  left  in  his  gray  eyes. 

"We  are  all  Americans,"  said 
Teacher,  quietly,  but  in  a  tone  that 
stopped  all  the  little  voices.  "You  know 
there  are  two  kinds  of  Americans,  and 
I'm  sure  that  you  are  big  enough  to 
understand  about  them." 

Small  shoulders  were  squared,  eyes 
were  all  attention,  and  all  ears  listened. 

"One  kind  is  like  most  of  us,  born 
in  this  beautiful  country  of  America, 
where  we  have  room  enough  for  every- 
body and  fine  farms  and  towns  and 
schools  and  churches,  and  people  can 
be  happy  if  they  will  only  work  well 
and  be  good.  And  the  other  kind  are 
the  people  who  were  born  far  away 
across  the  sea  in  some  other  country 
but  when  they  heard  of  America  they 
thought  they  would  like  to  come  here 
and  be  Americans  too.  So  they  packed 
up  their  clothes  and  the  most  precious 
things  in  their  houses  and  traveled  in 
wagons  and  trains  and  ships,  a  long, 
hard  journey,  until  they  came  to  Amer- 
ica.   They  are  Americans,  too,  because 
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they  chose  to  be;  and  sometimes  I 
think  that  that  is  almost  the  best  kind 
of  American  to  be." 

Teacher  had  almost  forgotten  what  * 
mites  of  countrymen  she  was  talking 
to.  She, seemed  only  to  look  at  one 
young  face,  full  of  an  inarticulate  pas- 
sion of  loyalty  beneath  unkempt  yel- 
low locks.  But  she  turned  back  to  the 
rustling  circle. 

"I  wonder  if  any  little  boy  or  girl 
here  was  born  across  the  sea?" 

The  children  looked  dazed.  Then  an 
obliging  child  with  pink  rosettes  above 
her  ears  offered, 

"Maybe  I  was.  I  think  I  remember 
I  was." 

"Martha  wasn't  either,"  shouted  her 
cousin  John.  "She  was  borned  in  Chi- 
cago." 

"My  mother  was  born  in  France." 

A  clamor  began  then,  offering  fathers, 
mothers,  aunts,  and  grandmothers  un- 
certainly but  heartily  as  the  new  kind 
of  Americans. 

But  Teacher  went  on.  "Perhaps  there 
isn't  any  one  here  who  was  born  across 
the  sea  and  came  with  his  father  and 
mother  in  a  big  ship  across  the  water  to 
be  Americans,  but  I  thought  maybe — " 

Then  slowly  at  last  Knud  got  to  his 
feet,  standing  in  grave,  silent  dignity. 

"Were  you,  Knud?" 

"I  think,"  deliberated  the  boy,  "that 
I  was  borned  in  Denmark.  I  th-ink" 
(he  approached  his  th's  carefully,  giv- 
ing them  extra  thick  value  because  the 
thinner  was  so  much  easier,  and  father 
Knud  never  said  t'ink  any  more).  "I 
th-ink  I  heard  my  mother  say  to  Auntie 
how  t  was  a  little  baby  but  I  did  not 
even  cry  when  the  water  was  going 
rough  under  the  big  ship.  I  hadn't  got 
growed  then,  so  I  can't  remember  my- 
self." 

"Oh,  he's  a  Denmarker  then!"  ex- 
claimed the  excited  Dewey. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Teacher,  and  she 
smiled  in  a  way  good  to  see;  "he  is 
one  of  the  new  Americans  I  have  been 
telling  you  about,  whose  father  and 
mother  chose  to  come  to  Abraham 
Lincoln's  country,  our  country.  To- 
morrow  will  be  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and 
instead  of  games  we  will  wear  the 
soldier  hats  we  made  and  march  and 
wave  our  flags  and  be  very  proud  of 
our  country.  And  we  want  our  newest 
American  to  wave  the  big  flag — wave 
it  high — while  we  sing  America.'  If 
Knud  will  ask  his  father  and  mother 
to-night  if  he  really  was  born  in  Den- 
mark, and  they  say  yes,  then  he  is  our 
newest  American  and  we  will  let  him 
wave  the  big  flag.  That  is  the  best 
honor  any  one  could  have  in  this  whole 
school." 

Knud  went  home,  his  stumbling  4l 
feet  forgotten  and  the  ache  gone 
out  of  his  brooding  eyes.  His  steady, 
slow  heart  was  on  fire  with  a  new 
warmth  and  loyalty  and  eagerness,  yet 
he  said  no  word  of  his  great  question 
to  mother  Petra  when  she  gave  him  a  T' 
lunch  of  a  bowl  of  hot  milk  thickened 
and    sprinkled    with    cinnamon.  His 
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mother  might  be  able  to  remember 
that  he  did  not  even  cry  on  the  great 
ship,  but  it  was  his  father  who  would 
be  able  to  say  certainly  that  he  was 
born  in  Denmark.  No  one  but  a  tall, 
strong  man  could  climb  to  the  roof  of 
a  Danish  cottage,  such  as  he  had  seen 
in  the  pictures  of  an  old  country  book, 
and  reach  the  stork's  nest  fitted  in 
snugly  against  the  warm  chimney  and 
bring  a  baby  down.  The  question  must 
wait  until  he  ran,  as  he  always  did, 
down  the  darkening  street  to  meet  big 
Knud  with  his  scoured  dinner-pail  and 
warm,  red  clasping  hand. 

"Well,  boy.    So  it  is  you." 

"Yes,  it  is  me,"  and  off  they  would 
go  along  the  crunching,  snowy  sidewalk 
and  turn  finally  from  the  crisp  cold 
into  the  cheerful  warmth  and  yellow 
lamplight  of  the  home  kitchen,  with 
the  table  already  set  for  supper  and 
the  pots  and  pans  steaming  on  the 
stove. 

The  great  day  drew  near  its  dusk 
and  little  Knud  left  his  play  early  to 
go  down  the  street,  twice  as  far  as  the 
usual  meeting-place.  But  as  the  big 
bundled  figure  of  big  Knud  came  dimly 
into  sight  another  one  joined  it,  and 
when  they  reached  little  Knud,  stand- 
ing uncertainly  at  the  corner,  his  father 
was  deep  in  talk  with  Claus  Paulssen. 

Big  Knud  shifted  his  dinner-pail  me- 
chanically to  grasp  the  thick  blue  mit- 
ten of  his  son.  "So,  boy,  it  is  you,"  he 
began,  but  he  did  not  hear  the  answer. 
Claus  was  filling  all  the  air  around 
with  his  hard,  fast  talk. 

"I  come  like  a  friend  to  advise  you. 
This  is  the  time  you  should  have  your 
naturalization  papers.  I  have  some 
friends  who  are  running  for  office  in 
the  county.  The  man  for  sheriff  now, 
I  know  him  very  well.  And  he  is  willing 
to  do  something  handsome  for  the  men 
who  will  help  him  to  gain  the  foreign 
vote.  The  Danes  are  a  stubborn  lot, 
and  they  do  not  take  easily  to  any 
advice  about  the  best  men,  but  you 
know  them  at  the  creamery  and  the 
lodge  and  your  big  Lutheran  church, 
and  they  admire  your  good  sense.  You 
could  be  a  leader  among  them  and  have 
much  influence  if  you  could  only  vote 
yourself." 

"I  say  again  that  the  year  date  is  a 
mistake.    At  that  time  I  was  wishing 
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to  be  an  American,  but  I  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  ocean,"  said  Knud  Jensen. 

"It  is  your  luck  that  the  old  judge, 
who  was  grown  so  old  that  his  eyes 
were  not  much  good,  made  that  mis- 
take," went  on  Claus.  "I  tell  you  that 
that  man  who  is  running  for  sheriff 
has  lots  of  money  and  he  is  generous 
with  his  new  friends." 

Big  Knud  did  not  answer  this  time. 
Claus  misread  that  disdaining  silence 
and  went  on  in  softer,  persuasive  tones: 

"Perhaps  that  figure  is  even  correct. 
It  would  be  easy  for  a  hard-working 
man  like  you  to  forget  or  mistake  the 
year  he  came  over." 

Then  the  slow,  smoldering  northern 
wrath  broke.  Without  seeming  con- 
scious of  the  mittened  hand  of  his  son, 
Knud  spoke  of  him: 

"It  is  time  that  you  should  stop 
speaking,  Claus  Paulss  a.  Do  you 
think  that  I  would  forget  the  birth  of 
my  son?  We  wished  him  to  be  born 
in  America,  to  which  we  talked  long 
of  coming,  and  we  hurried  from  the 
milk  and  cheese  farm,  but  we  had  to 
stay  long  months  in  the  winter  caring 
for  paralyzed  old  Uncle  Per.  And 
when  we  came  at  last  to  take  the  ship 
the  boy  came  to  us  there  in  that  Danish 
seaport.  We  would  have  had  him  an 
entire  American,  but  soon,  next  year 
when  I  have  the  papers,  he  will  be 
one,  and  not  by  cheating  and  lying  shall 
it  be  done.  And  as  for  the  vote  for 
sheriff,  I  am  not  taking  what  the  Amer- 
icans would  call  rotten  money  for  my 
rights." 

They  stopped  on  the  last  snowy  cor- 
ner, where  a  fluttering  of  diamond 
flakes  drifted  down  under  the  high- 
hung  street  light.  It  showed  Claus  the 
grim,  determined  look  of  big  Knud's 
face,  but  Claus  took  defeat  slowly. 

"For  old  time's  sake,  then,"  he  ven- 
tured, counting  on  the  close-knit  ties 
that  hold  all  Danes  together,  even  in 
this  New  World. 

But  Knud  thundered:  "Go  home, 
Claus  Paulssen.  With  my  door  but  a 
dozen  steps  away  I  would  not  ask  you 
to  come  in." 

That  was  far  for  a  Dane  to  go,  turn- 
ing a  countryman  from  his  always  hos- 
pitable house.  Even  coarse  Claus  Pauls- 
sen  was  stung  to  silence,  and  he  turned 
roughly  away  in  the  night. 
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Big  Knud  turned  toward  the  light  in 
the  little  house.  His  rough-hewn 
face  was  kind  and  clear  again  and  he 
pressed  the  small  mitten. 

"Well,  boy,  so  it  is  you,"  he  said,  as 
though  they  had  just  met. 

"Yes,"  said  little  Knud,  "it  is  me." 
But  to  his  father's  surprise  he  went  on 
with  a  slow,  steady  stream  of  talk. 

"We  maked  soldier  hats  to-day.  We 
will  wear  them  to-morrow.  We  will  march 
for  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday." 

They  had  reached  the  door,  and  Petra 
opened  it  wide  for  them,  all  tidy  in  her 
starched  lavender  dress  and  blue  ging- 
ham apron  with  cross-stitch  roses 
blooming  in  a  wide  border  along  its 
hem.  She  slipped  a  cover  slyly  over  a 
kettle  on  the  stove  to  guard  the  supper 
surprise,  but  the  savory  odors  that 
filled  the  room  gave  her  away  entirely. 

Little  Knud  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  He  tugged  at  his  tight  red 
wool  cap  and  it  came  off,  dragging  his 
thick  hair  up  on  end  in  a  rough  yellow 
halo.  His  mother  smiled  and  reached 
over  to  smooth  it  down,  but  the  boy 
moved  a  step  nearer  to  his  father  and 
went  on : 

"I  will  wave  the  flag.  I  will  wave  it 
high.    It  is  good  that  I  am  so  tall." 

Big  Knud  stood  staring  at  his  sud- 
denly wordy-  son. 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"I  will  wave  the  flag  high,"  little 
Knud  repeated  patiently,  "because  I 
am  the  newest  'Merican.  Teacher  said 
so.  Teacher  said  my  father  he  came  a 
long  way  with  trouble  because  he 
wanted  to  be  a  'Merican  man.  We — we 
choosed  to  be  'Mericans,  and  that  is  the 
best  kind.    Teacher  she  said  so." 

Something  more  than  the  reflection 
of  the  kerosene-lamp  light  shone  in  big 
Knud's  eyes.  Then  he  smiled  all  over 
his  long,  homely,  ruddy  Danish  face. 

"Teacher  in  the  American  school 
said  that,  did  she?  Petra,  do  you  hear 
what  this  boy  says?"  His  gray  eyes 
laughed  into  her  blue  ones.  "So  maybe 
we  are  not  too  late,  after  all,  even  if 
this  Knud  did  fly  to  meet  us  in  Den- 
mark when  we  should  have  run  to  see 
him  in  America.  We  will  be  Americans 
yet,  all  three  of  us." 

He  stopped  and  sniffed  the  air.  "It 
is  mutton  and  cabbage,  Petra.  That  is 
good." 


Week    after    next,    Mr.   Harold  T. 
Pulsifer,  author  of  "Diana's  Tenants," 
will    describe    what    he    regards  as 
"  The  World's  Worst  Failure  " 


BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA 


SOME  years  ago  there  was  published 
in  the  Los  Angeles  "Times"  and 
several  other  American  papers 
"An  Open  Letter  to  President  Roose- 
velt" protesting  against  his  laudatory 
characterization  of  British  rule  in  India. 
It  was  signed  by  seventeen  Americans, 
mostly  ministers.  I  wrote  a  reply  to 
that  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
a  newspaper  called  "India."  The  edi- 
tor refused  to  publish  it,  but  it  was  pub- 
lished in  "Truths  about  India"  and 
other  papers,  showing  the  utter  un- 
truthfulness of  the  statements  in  the 
"Manifesto."  In  my  paper  I  took 
occasion  to  say  that  I  had  been  a  mis- 
sionary in  India  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years,  with  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  the  people  and  the 
Government,  and  that  I  could  say  with- 
out the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  was  not  a  single  word  of 
truth  in  the  statements  referred  to. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  replies  then 
.nade  to  the  so-called  "Manifesto" 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the 
ignorance  that  then  prevailed  regard- 
ing the  Government  of  India,  but  such 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  I  have 
before  me  as  I  write  a  paper  published 
in  New  York  entitled  "The  Tragedy 
of  India,"  which  not  only  repeats  the 
fabulous  statements  of  the  "Manifesto," 
but  adds  to  them  a  series  of  statements 
that  are  utterly  untrue,  and  yet  that 
are,  I  am  credibly  informed,  believed 
by  many  otherwise  intelligent  people 
in  America  to  be  actual  facts.  One 
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wonders    where    Americans    get  such 
false  impressions,  for  I  cannot  believe 
that  many  see  the  paper  just  referred 
to.     I   can   think    of   at   least  three 
sources  of  misinformation.    These  are: 
1.  Superficial  World  Tourists.  Some 
years  ago,  in  Madras,  I  met  a  party  of 
tourists   who   had   come   out   to  "do" 
India.    Recognizing  them  as  Americans, 
I  asked  one  of  them  where  they  had 
landed.    He  did  not  seem  to  know,  and 
asked     one     of     his  fellow-voyagers. 
"Landed?    It  was  at  Colombo,  wasn't 
it?"      "Oh,  yes;   so  it  was."    I  then 
asked  if  they  had  seen  Kandy  in  Cey- 
lon, or  Tanjore,  or  Madura,  or  Trichi- 
nopoly.   "No,  we  haven't  seen  anything; 
we  landed  at  Colombo  and  are  now  on 
our  way  to  Calcutta."    Fancy  a  party 
of  American   tourists   coming  out  to 
"do"  ihdia  and  passing  through  the 
whole  6f  South  India  without  seeing  a 
single  one  of  the  noted  places  of  one- 
half  of  the  country  they  had  crossed 
the    continent    of    America    and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  see!    That  may  be  an 
extreme  case,  but  there  are  many  tour- 
ists who  make  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump 
through  India,  speak  with  a  few  Eng- 
lish-speaking Indians,  get  fed  up  with 
a  lot  of  misinformation,  and  then  go 
home  and  pose  as  authorities  on  things 
Indian.    I  have  just  returned  from  a 
furlough  to  America,  where  I  found  an 
amazing  amount  of  this  sort  of  infor- 
mation about  India. 

2.  Disappointed  Students.  It  is  well 
known  that  Indian  university  students 
have  Government  employment  as  their 
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chief  aim  in  seeking  an  education.  That 
is  not  true  of  all.  Some  have  law, 
medicine,  and  teaching  as  their  aim; 
but  the  great  mass  have  no  use  for  an 
education  if  it  does  not  secure  for 
them  some  Government  position.  But 
to  get  that  certain  difficult  examinations 
must  be  passed.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  applicants  fail.  That,  of 
course,  brings  disappointment.  Of 
course  the  fault  is  not  theirs.  The 
fault  is  the  Government's  for  demand- 
ing such  stiff  examinations.  They  will 
have  revenge  in  doing  all  they  can  to 
discredit  the  Government. 

These  disappointed  and  disgruntled 
men  have  sympathizers,  some  of  them 
in  Government  employ.  They  have 
money  at  their  disposal,  and  gladly 
give  it  or  lend  it  to  aid  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Government.  America  is 
known  as  a  fruitful  field  for  such  an 
enterprise.  So  off  they  go  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  dissension  between  Britain  and 
America.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  how 
they  begin,  taken  from  the  New  York 
paper  above  mentioned: 

"To  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  We  know  your  love  of 
fair  play.  The  people  of  other  coun- 
tries have  looked  on  America  for  the 
past  century  and  a  half  as  the  refuge 
of  the  oppressed,  a  haven  where  the 
fighter  for  the  right  against  might  could 
find  a  sanctuary  from  the  wrath  of 
tyrants,"  etc.  Then  follows  a  long  list 
of  charges  against  the  Government  so 
utterly  false  that  they  cause  one  who 
lives  in  India  to  blush  for  the  people 
whom  he  loves  and  for  whom  he  lives. 
And  what  an  atrocious  reflection  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people 
that  they  should  be  expected  to  believe 
such  egregious  falsehoods!  And  yet 
many  do  believe  them,  and  much  mis- 
chief is  done  thereby. 

3.  The  German  Propaganda.    In  spite 
of  the  Great  War,   Germany  is  said 
still  to  have  her  eye  on  India.  She 
has  probably  given  up  the  Berlin-Bag- 
dad route,  but  there  is  still  the  route 
through  the  Ukraine  and  Afghanistan. 
To  accomplish  her  purpose  Britain  must 
be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India.    Not  a  difficult  thing  to 
do  with  a  small  but  persistently  dis- 
loyal  section  of  the  people.  Britain 
must  be  shown  to  be  a  dastardly  Power, 
guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  and 
the  cause  of  famine,  plague,  and  oppres- 
sion of  every  sort.     For  that  sort  of 
stuff  Germany  is  ready  to  pay  a  hand- 
some price.    And  this  also  pleases  the 
Irish-Americans  who  hate  Britain  with 
a  bitter  hatred.    The  following,  taken 
from  the  Madras  "Mail,"  confirms,  in 
part  at  least,  what  I  have  said:  "Sir 
Edward  Carson,  speaking  regarding  Ire- 
land, said  that  there  was  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
all  a  part  of  the  propaganda  carried  on 
in  Egypt  and  India.    The  chief  offices 
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were  in  New  York.  The  directors  of  the 
campaign  were  not  animated  by  any 
desire  to  help  Ireland,  but  from  hatred 
were  working  to  destroy  the  British 
Empire.  Whether  it  came  via  Germany 
or  not,  a  great  part  of  the  funds  for  the 
movement  came  from  New  York." 

INDIA  BEFORE  THE  BRITISH  CAME 

These  false  accusers  speak  of  "the 
independent  India  of  two  centuries 
ago."  There  was  no  independent  India 
two  centuries  ago,  nor  at  any  other 
period.  From  the  Aryan  invasion,  which 
took  place  before  1500  b.c,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  independence  or  a  gen- 
eral government  of  India  till  the  British 
came.  When  the  Aryans,  the  Brah- 
mins of  the  present  day,  invaded  India, 
they  found  a  people  already  here.  They 
were  the  Dravidian  races,  some  say 
they  were  the  aborigines;  these  the 
Aryans  drove  south  and  up  to  the  hills. 
Thus  the  Dravidians  were  deprived  of 
what  freedom  they  had  and  were  made 
practically  the  slaves  of  the  Aryans. 
Yet  it  is  these  Aryans  that  are  now 
clamoring  about  their  "ancient  civili- 
zation and  independence." 

Alexander  the  Great  invaded  India 
in  327  B.C.,  but  he  did  not  conquer  a 
single  province,  much  less  form  a  gov- 
ernment. As  a  result  of  his  invasion 
there  sprang  up  a  number  of  Indian 
adventurers  who  each  aspired  to  gain  a 
kingdom.  They  established  a  number 
of  dynasties,  but  no  one  of  them  ever 
established  a  general  government  of 
India.  The  two  most  important  dynas- 
ties were  the  Buddhist  and  the  Mogul. 

THE  BUDDHIST  DYNASTY 

From  264  to  227  b.c.  Asoka  reigned 
over  what  is  now  known  as  the  prov- 
ince of  Behar.  He  became  an  earnest 
and  devoted  convert  to  Buddhism,  and 
for  two  hundred  years  that  religion 
spread  all  over  northern  India.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  reform  Hinduism.  The 
two  religions  coexisted  for  two  thou- 
sand years.  But  Buddhism  failed  to  re- 
form   Hinduism,    which    remains  the 
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dominant  religion  to  the  present  day. 
Buddhism  has  all  but  died  out  in  India, 
but  nourishes  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  Tibet, 
and  China. 

THE  MOGUL  DYNASTY 

The  Mogul  dynasty  was  probably 
more  important  than  all  those  that  pre- 
ceded it.  It  lasted  from  1525  to  1857, 
a  period  which  saw  more  ferocious  wars 
than  any  other  period  in  the  history  of 
India.  The  enmity  that  existed  be- 
tween the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
has  never  been  altogether  eradicated, 
though  at  present  there  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  friendship  between  the  two 
races.  This,  however,  is  evidently  for 
political  purposes,  just  as  certain  par- 
ties pretend  friendship  for  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  Irish- 
American  vote.  But  all  through  these 
centuries  there  has  never  been  any- 
thing like  a  government  of  the  entire 
country. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 

Great  Britain  did  not  invade  India 
for  the  purpose  of  war  and  conquest, 
as  the  Aryans  and  Mohammedans  did. 
The  East  India  Company  was  estab- 
lished solely  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
The  French  and  Portuguese  came  for 
the  same  purpose  and  still  have  small 
provinces  in  the  country.  Misunder- 
standings among  these  companies  and 
the  native  peoples  led  to  war.  Either 
by  concession  or  conquest  the  com- 
pany's "sphere  of  influence"  was  ex- 
tended till  it  became  the  dominant 
power. 

THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 

The  Indian  Government  consists  of 
(1)  The  Home  Government  in  Eng- 
land;  (2)  the  Supreme  Government  in 
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India;  (3)  the  provincial  governments; 
and  (4)  the  self-governments  or  govern- 
ments of  the  native  states. 

1.  The  Home  Government.  This 
consists  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  with  a  Council.  He  is  really  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Government,  sub- 
ject to  the  British  Cabinet.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  members,  partly  Britons  and 
partly  Indians,  but  all  familiar  with 
Indian  affairs.  Nominally,  the  King 
appoints  the  Viceroy  of  India,  but  really 
it  is  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  for 
the  Cabinet,  who  does  it. 

2.  The  Supreme  Government  in  India. 
This  consists  (1)  of  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Executive  Council.  It  consists  of 
six  members,  of  whom  one  must  be 
an  Indian,  but  by  the  new  Constitution 
there  must  be  not  less  than  three  In- 
dians. At  least,  that  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Montague  Committee,  now 
before  Parliament.  The  Committee  add 
to  their  report  "that  as  time  goes  on  it 
is  more  and  more  likely  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  will  be  Indian 
rather  than  European." 

(2)  The  Legislative  Council.  This 
body,  under  the  new  act,  will  be  re- 
placed by  two  councils,  called  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  and  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. The  Council  of  State  will  con- 
sist of  60  members,  of  whom  33  shall  be 
elected  and  27  nominated.  Of  the  latter 
not  more  than  twenty  shall  be  officials. 
Of  the  elected  members  only  three  shall 
be  returned  by  European  or  Anglo- 
Indian  constitutencies. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  will  con- 
sist of  143  members,  of  whom  102  shall 
be  elected  and  the  rest  shall  be  nomi- 
nated. Of  the  nominated  members  not 
more  than  twenty-six  will  be  officials. 
Of  the  elected  members  only  nine  are 
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DEA VIDIAN  PEOPLE  AND  CHARACTERISTIC  DRAVIDIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  AT  MADURA. 
THE  SCENE  IS  A  FESTIVAL  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  GOD  VISHNU 


to  be  returned  by  European  or  Anglo- 
Indian  constituencies. 

3.  Provincial  Governments.  There 
are  ten  provinces.  These  are  Madras, 
Bombay,  Bengal,  United  Provinces, 
Assam,  Burma,  and  Delhi.  As  the  gov- 
ernments are  practically  the  same  in  all, 
I  shall  speak  in  detail  only  of  Madras. 

4.  The  Native  States.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  there  are  in  India 
some  seven  hundred  native  states  with 
more  or  less  of  independence  and  self- 
government.  In  the  larger  of  these 
states  there  is  usually  a  British  Resi- 
dent, who  advises  and  looks  after  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  at  the  same 
time  sees  that  the  interests  of  Britain 
are  safeguarded. 

THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY 

The  Madras  Presidency  covers  a  large 
portion  of  South  India,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  upward  of  fifty  millions. 

The  Chief  Executive  consists  of  a 
Governor  and  Council  of  three  members 
one  of  whom  must  be  an  Indian.  In 
the  new  act  the  number  will  be  in- 
creased to  four,  one  of  whom  must 
have  had  at  least  twelve  years'  service 
in  the  Government.  The  others  may  be 
non-officials. 

The  Legislative  Council  will  consist 
of  127  members,  of  whom  98  will  be 
elected  and  the  rest  nominated  not 
more  than  19  being  officials.  Of  the 
elected  members  only  five  may  be  re- 
turned by  European  or  Anglo-Indian 
constituencies.     By  the   old  act  only 


7,000  persons  had  the  franchise,  by  the 
new  act  540,000  will  have  the  right  to 
vote. 

For  the  present  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  control  a  few 
matters,  such  as  the  military,  the  postal 
system,  the  police,  coinage,  and  rela- 
tions with  the  native  states.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  people  will  have  a  very 
large  share  in  the  government  of  their 
own  country. 

District    Boards.     In    the  Madras 
Presidency  there  are  22  districts.  In 
each  district  there  is  a  district  board, 
consisting  of  about  25  members,  partly 
elected  and  partly  nominated.    The  size 
of  these  districts  differs,  but  they  may 
average    about    five    thousand  square 
miles,  each  with  a  population  of  about 
1,500,000.    Each  district  is  governed  by 
a  collector  or  chief  magistrate,  a  judge, 
superintendent  of  police,  district  engi- 
neer, and  district  surgeon.     The  col- 
lector is  usually  the  chairman  of  the 
board,1  though  the  deputy  collector,  who 
is   generally   an   Indian,   usually  pre- 
sides.   The  missionaries  of  the  districts 
are  generally  members  of  the  board, 
but  of  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  mem- 
bers there  rarely  are  more  than  four  or 
five  Europeans  present  at  the  meetings. 

The  boards  are  permitted  to  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
district  for  specified  objects,  such  as 
irrigation,  agriculture,  education,  roads, 
sanitation,  etc. 

,.',That.  J?  the  District  Board,  which  is  to  be 
-TOe  Edttlra         thC  District  Administration^ 
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Municipalities.  All  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  have  their  own  municipal 
councils,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Indians.  Like  the  district  boards, 
these  councils  manage  their  own  affairs, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  col- 
lector. 

To  show  how  far  these  districts  are 
under  the  control  of  Indians,  I  have 
before  me  an  official  statement  showing 
the  percentage  of  European  and  Indian 
officials  in  five  of  the  districts  taken  at 
random.  In  the  Kistna  District  the  per- 
centage of  Indians  is  77.  In  Guntur  it 
is  85.  In  Godavery  it  is  70.  In  Tin- 
nevelly  it  is  68.    In  Cuddapah  it  is  95. 

Since  the  above  statement  was  writ- 
ten  "New   India"   of  March   31  pub- 
lishes   the    following:    "Our  Tanjore 
news  letter  states  that  Mr.  Narayana 
Iyer,  I.  C.  S.   (Indian  Civil  Service), 
becomes  District  Judge  and  Mr.  P.  C. 
Dutt,  I.  C.  S.,  succeeds  Mr.  J.  R.  Hig- 
gins  as  Collector.    Thus  both  the  Col- 
lector and  the  Judge  of  this  important 
district  will  be  Indians."    The  corre- 
spondent   adds:      "When    the  official 
changes  above  reported  take  place,  we 
will  have  in  this  district  a  group  of 
Indian  officials  presiding  over  all  the 
important    branches    of  departmental 
administration,  the  only  European  offi- 
cer left  behind  being  Mr.  A.  J.  King, 
I.  C.  S.,  Headquarters  Sub-Collector  and 
additional   District   Magistrate  With 
Mr.  Dutt  as  Collector,  Mr.  Narayana 
as  Judge,  Mr.  Govinda  Nair  as  District 
Superintendent   of   Police,   Major  Rai 
as  District  Surgeon,  and  Mr.  Parame- 
swarmi  Pillai  as  Executive  Engineer  the 
administration  of  the  district  becomes 
wholly  Indianized  at  the  top  as  well  as 
at   the   bottom."     "New  India"  adds, 
"We  offer  our  congratulations  to  the 
district."    It  may  be  added  in  this  con- 
nection that  of  the  fifty  High  Court 
judges  in  the  six  High  Courts  of  India 
eighteen  are  Indians. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Britain  is 
doing  what  Queen  Victoria  said  she 
would  do,  namely:  "We  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  the  Natives  of  our  Indian 
Territories  by  the  same  obligations  of 
duty  which  bind  Us  to  all  Our  other 
subjects;  and  those  obligations,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  We  shall  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  fulfill.  And  it  is 
Our  further  will  that  so  far  as  may  be 
Our  subjects  of  whatever  race  or  creed 
be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to 
office  in  Our  service,  the  duties  of 
which  they  may  be  qualified,  by  their 
education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly 
to  discharge." 

WHAT   BRITAIN   HAS    DONE   FOR  INDIA 

What  Britain  has  done  for  India,  if 
it  were  all  told,  would  fill  a  large  book. 
I  can  only  just  mention  some  of  the 
outstanding  benefits  Britain  has  con- 
ferred on  India  since  she  became  the 
ruling  power. 

In  the  first  place,  she  has  stopped  for- 
eign invasions.  Beginning  with  the  Aryan 
invasion  before  1500  B.C.,  there  was 
an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of 
invasions  and  cruel  wars.    The  Aryans, 
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in  spite  of  their  boasted  civilization, 
made  war  a  part  of  their  religion.  In 
the  Rig-Veda  Indra  is  invited  to 
"quaff  the  soma-juice  abundantly," 
and  is  urged  to  destroy  its  enemies. 
"Hurl  thy  thunderbolts  upon  them, 
uproot  them,  cleave  them  asunder." 
The  Mahabharata,  the  epic  poem  of 
the  Hindus,  is  simply  a  history  of  suc- 
cessive wars  ending  in  almost  total  de- 
struction of  the  contending  parties. 
Nor  were  the  Mohammedan  wars  less 
cruel  and  destructive.  During  seven 
hundred  years  the  warring  races  of 
Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan  kept  up 
perpetual  wars,  pillage,  and  massacre. 
For  putting  a  stop  to  these  horrible 
invasions  and  bloody  wars  India  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Britain  which  she 
can  never  fully  repay. 

Secondly,  Britain  has  given  to  India 
a  Government  by  which  protection  and 
civil  and  political  rights  are  secured  to 
the  people.  She  has  established  a  splendid 
system  of  police  and  courts  of  justice  by 
which  justice  is  secured  to  all  classes, 
irrespective  of  caste,  creed,  or  color. 

Thirdly,  Britain  has  developed  the 
country  as  it  never  was  before  she 
came.  She  has  established  a  magnifi- 
cent postal  and  telegraph  system; 
threaded  the  country  with  railways  and 
canals,  thus  helping  to  avert,  or  at 
least  to  mitigate,  the  effects  of  the 
periodic  famines,  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  monsoon  rains,  to  which  the 
country  is  subject  and  for  which  no 
human  prevention  has  yet  been  found. 
In  the  paper  I  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  there  is  this 
statement:  "Without  irrigation  agri- 
culture is  impossible.  Irrigation  has 
been  culpably  neglected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment." The  writer  of  that  state- 
ment made  a  terrible  blunder,  for  if 
there  is  any  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  the  Government  has  done 
to  develop  the  country,  it  is  in  the  line 
of  irrigation.  Many  examples  of  this 
might  be  given*  but  I  will  cite  but  two 
with  which  I  am  personally  familiar. 

The  Sungam  Project,  in  the  Nellore 
District,  opened  up  70,000  acres  of 
land  which  was  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially unsuitable  for  wet  cultivation. 
The  cost  of  this  project  was  $1,250,665. 
The  Government  borrowed  the  money 
and  gradually  recovered  it  in  taxes  on 
the  land  benefited.  The  tax  on  irri- 
gated land  varies  with  the  situation  of 
the  land  and  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired. A  fair  average  might  be  about  five 
dollars  an  acre.  The  gain  to  the  farmer 
would  be  at  least  three  times  that. 

In  the  Madura  and  Cuddapah  Dis- 
tricts there  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Periyar  System,  which  opened  up 
128,000  acres  of  wet  cultivation.  Since 
that  project  was  completed  the  popula- 
tion of  the  tract  covered  by  the  system 
increased  by  forty-four  per  cent  as 
against  twenty-eight  per  cent  in  pre- 
vious years.  The  price  of  land  in- 
creased from  75  to  175  rupees  per  acre. 
The  increase  of  irrigated  crops  as  com- 
pared with  dry-land  crops  is  about 
three  to  one.     These  are  samples  of 


the  irrigation  works  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  started  and  carried  on  all 
over  India.  Men  who  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  nothing  to  assist  the 
people  in  developing  their  lands  and 
thus  increasing  their  incomes  are  either 
grossly  ignorant  or  are  stating  what 
they  know  to  be  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Akshaya  K.  Ghose,  a  celebrated 
professor  and  barrister  at  law,  has 
written  a  little  book  called  "Progress- 
ive India,"  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
some  of  the  above  facts,  and  from  which 
I  quote  as  follows:  "The  peace  and 
freedom  in  which  we  live,  the  security 
with  which  we  can  go  about  from  place 
to  place,  the  facility  with  which  we  can 
get  what  we  want,  the  scope  we  have 
for  employing  our  energy  and  intellect 
to  the  best  advantage,  all  these  go  to 
show  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
system  of  government.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country,  we,  its  people, 
are  progressively  getting  greater  and 
greater  opportunities  of  taking  our 
share.  This  should  not  only  be  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  to  those  who  have  attained 
the  privilege  of  holding  high  office,  but 
also  an  incentive  to  all  young  men 
...  to  fit  themselves  ...  to  take  part 
...  in  public  life.  .  .  .  There  will  al- 
ways be  some  people  to  find  fault  and 
criticise  the  Government  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  But  the  people  of  India 
have  been  taught  that  loyalty  to  Gov- 
ernment is  a  religious  duty." 

Such  a  statement  from  such  a  source 
ought  to  weigh  more  with  intelligent 


Americans  than  the  blatant  and  false 
accusations  of  a  few  disappointed  and 
disgruntled  Indians,  supported,  in  all 
probability,  by  German  propaganda. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  called  on 
him  at  the  White  House  to  pay  my 
respects.  He  said,  "You  are  from 
India?"  I  said,  "Yes."  "Well,  what 
is  your  opinion  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India?"  I  said  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  best  government  India 
ever  had  and  the  best  possible  in  present 
conditions.  He  replied:  "Iammightyglad 
to  hear  you  say  so.  It  is  exactly  my  own 
opinion."  On  another  occasion  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said :  "If  Britain  had  never 
done  more  than  what  she  has  done  for 
India,  she  would  well  merit  her  splendid 
reputation  as  a  colonizing  nation." 

I  am  proud  to  have  my  own  convic- 
tions confirmed  by  such  a  shrewd  and 
far-seeing  statesman  as  President  Roose- 
velt. Considering  the  vast  multitudes 
of  such  diverse  races,  creeds,  and  re- 
ligions that  go  to  make  up  the  popula- 
tion of  India,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  nation  on  earth  that  could  give  India 
a  better  government  than  she  now  has. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  perfect  or  as  good 
as  I  hope  and  expect  that  it  will  be, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the  very  best 
possible  under  present  conditions.  To 
do  what  a  very  small  coterie  of  Indians 
are  clamoring  for,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
country. 

Coonoor.  South  India. 


THE  TOWN  SQUARE  OF  OLD  PLYMOUTH 

A  PICTURE  FROM  AN  OUTLOOK  READER 


From  Lillian  M.  Hobart,  Plymouth,  Mass.  '   

A  GLIMPSE  OF  PLYMOUTH,  MASSACHUSETTS,  SHOWING  THE  TOWN  SQUARE 

The  Tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  was  celebrated  December  21 
With  impressive  ceremonies,  a  distinguished  audience  gathering  to  listen  to  an  oration  by 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 


THE  BOOK  TABLE  :  I 

HEMMED  IN  BY 

JUST  now  among  the  novelists  there 
seems  to  be  a  recrudescence  of  the 
age-old  question,  Can  man  (and  in 
fiction,  naturally,  more  especially  wom- 
an) escape  the  pressure  of  environment? 
Must  we  submit  or  may  we  break 
through?  The  novelist's  answer  in 
books  of  this  new-old  trend  is  apt  to  be 
dismal  and  hopeless.  Such  titles  as 
that  of  Hugh  Walpole's  new  novel,  "The 
Captives,"  and  that  of  the  Dutch  novel- 
ist Louis  Couperus,  "The  Inevitable," 
forbode  the  pessimistic  reply,  while 
Sinclair  Lewis's  much  discussed  and  ac- 
claimed "Main  Street"  is  correctly  de- 
scribed by  its  publishers  as  a  picture  of 
an  "eager  girl  imprisoned  in  the  smug- 
ness of  the  small  town"  and  rebelling 
in  vain  against  "respectability  like  a 
vast  wall  shutting  out  gayety  and  won- 
der." Perhaps  it  is  a  reflex  of  unstable 
moral  and  material  conditions  of  the 
time  that  in  none  of  these  novels  does 
the  reader  And  the  conquering  courage 
that  breaks  through  circumstance,  that 
makes  character  and  will  power  su- 
perior over  crassness  and  deadness.  The 
problem  is  really  akin,  in  such  writers' 
conception,  to  the  Greek  idea  of 
tragic  fate,  immovable  and  irresistible; 
akin  also  to  the  old  theological  hard  nut 
to  crack — free  will  and  predestination. 

Mr.  Walpole  wrote  the  first  part  of 
"The  Captives"1  four  years  ago,  laid  it 
aside  for  other  work,  notably  his  de- 
lightful study  of  boy  life  in  "Jeremy," 
and  has  but  lately  taken  up  and  finished 
the  present  novel.    One  suspects  that 
he  was  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  just 
and   logical  outcome  of  h?.s  situation 
when  he  reached  a  certain  point  in  its 
development.    At  least  the  latter  part 
does  not  have  the  assured  touch  and  the 
dramatic  spirit  of  that  part  setting  out 
the  personal  problem.    His  Maggie,  a 
plain,  not  brilliant  girl,  is  hemmed  in 
captive  by  a  narrow  circle  of  religious 
fanatics,  Second  Adventists  who  know 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand. 
There  was  always  "the  spirit  of  the 
chapel  watching  her,  spying  on  her  to 
see  that  she  did  not  escape."   From  this 
circle  it  seems  that  she  is  about  to  es- 
cape through  the  one  love  passion  of 
her   life,    but    distressful    and  fateful 
events   make   this   escape  impossible. 
She    marries    an    English  clergyman 
whom  she  does  not  love,  only  to  find 
in  his  parish  and  family  an  equally  re- 
pellent though  different  pietism  and  a 
total  lack  of  human  sympathy.  Forces 
adverse  and  hateful  seem  to  spring  up 
on  every  hand.    "When  she  tries  to  find 
solace  in  rescuing  her  first  and  only 
lover,   his   broken  and  hopeless  state 
makes  the  future   wan  and  desolate. 
Maggie    is    a    fine,    strong  character, 
stanch  in  her  one  great  passion  and  a 
fighter  against  overmastering  odds.  In 
distinction  of  literary  workmanship  Mr. 
Walpole  is  at  his  best  in  this  story; 
if  it  is  depressing  and  smileless,  the 

'The    Captives.     By    Hugh    Walpole.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  Npw  York. 
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fault  is  that  of  the  theme.    The  book 
appeals  strongly  to  those  who  can  feel 
and  think,  not  to  those  who  want  fun 
or  excitement.    It  is  drama,  but  drama 
of     subjective  order. 
'-rOf  Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main   Street"  2 
Mr.  William  Allen  White  declares:  "Our 
town    (and    presumably    every  small 
town)  should  vote  bonds  to  distribute 
'Main  Street'  in  every  home  and  compel 
its  reading  in  the  public  schools."  I 
disagree.    Gopher  Prairie,  Minnesota,  is 
not  a  typical  American  town.    The  basic 
fault  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  in- 
sists that  it  is.  "Its  Main  Street,"  he  says, 
"is  the  continuation  of  Main  Streets 
everywhere.    The  story  would  be  the 
same  in  Ohio  or  Montana,  in  Kansas  or 
Kentucky  or  Illinois,  and  not  very  dif- 
ferently would  it  be  told  Up  York  State 
or   in   the    Carolina    Hills."     Not  so. 
Gopher  Prairie  is  untypical  in  human 
sympathy,    in    generous    instincts,  in 
kindness  of  heart.    Its  people  are  not 
merely  heavy  in  mind,  ludicrously  dead 
to  art  and  literature  and  world  move- 
ments;    they     are     selfish,  grasping, 
slander-loving,  ignoble.    Mr.  White  him- 
self has  given  us  close  studies  of  the 
Middle  West  small  town  in  his  two 
major  novels;  so  has  Zona  Gale;  so  for 
New  England  communities  have  Alice 
Brown,  Joseph  Lincoln,  and  others.  But 
mark  the  difference!    In  those  stories 
the  picture  has  light  as  well  as  dark; 
evil     and     ignorance    are  faithfully 
rendered,  but  there  are  also  inspiration, 
fortitude,    and    sacrifice.      In  Gopher 
Prairie  there  is  no  one  to  admire;  the 
nearest  to  it  is  Dr.  Kennicott,  husband 
of  the  would-be  reformer,  Carol;  and  he 
is  a  stolid  doctor  working  hard  to  get 
money,    easily    tempted    into  intrigue 
without  love,  coarse  in  feeling  as  well 
as  in  taste. 

Carol  herself  is  a  shallow  sort  of 
reformer;  her  mind  is  worried  more 
because  the  townspeople  have  ugly 
houses  than  because  they  have  ugly 
souls;  she  cannot  forgive  them  for  not 
reading  Shaw,  for  not  knowing  who 
Kreisler  is,  or  for  not  talking,  about 
Russian  dancers.  She  means  to  "up- 
lift" the  town,  but  it  hoots  her  sesthet- 
icism;  she  slowly  yields  to  the  in- 
evitable; she  becomes  captive  to  the 
town,  not  its  liberator. 

This  is  the  strongest  criticism  to  be 
made  on  "Main  Street."  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  excessive  realism,  which  de- 
scribes almost  every  store  in  town  down 
to  the  knot-holes  and  the  condition  of 
the  paint  on  every  shelf.  Some  readers 
balk  at  this;  others  find  it  fascinating. 
At  all  events,  the  book  is  alive,  and 
its  actuality  is  vital  even  if  painful. 
One  is  willing  to  go  further  than  this, 
and  admit  that  the  story  may  be  of 
value,  but  only  as  a  half-complete  photo- 
graph showing  us  the  wrong  side  and 
hiding  the  right  side  of  the  truly  typi- 

2 Main  Street.  By  Sinclair  Lewis.  Haroourt, 
Brace  &  Howe,  New  York. 
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cal  American  small  town  of  the  Middle 
West^- 

Wftat  is  "Inevitable"  in  Mr.  Couperus's 
novel  of  that  name3  is  that  the  beauti- 
ful and  passionate  woman  in  its  fore- 
ground should  be  unable  to  resist  her 
own  worst  fault  of  temperament.  She 
loves  a  brutal,  profane,  cursing  officer 
of  a  husband;  divorces  him  when  he 
beats  her;  becomes  the  mistress  of  a 
sweet-tempered,  mild,  and  courteous 
artist  and  loves  him  deeply;  acciden- 
tally sees  her  erstwhile  husband,  is 
fiercely  moved  by  him  again,  and  "in- 
evitably" throws  over  the  poor  artist 
and  again  passionately  loves  the  brute. 
What  does  this  signify?  Nothing. 

But  "Inevitable"  is  decidedly  well 
written  and  translated;  it  is  extremely 
attractive  in  its  pictures  of  Rome,  of 
Italian  society,  and  of  the  foreign  col- 
onists—and is  in  this  way  a  worthy 
companion  piece  to  Zola's  "Rome"  and 
Marion  Crawford's  Saracinesca  novels. 

As  a  contrast  to  these  three  novels 
of  hemmed-in  conditions  may  be  pre- 
scribed a  capital  old-fashioned  historical 
tale  with  abundance  of  plot  and  action. 
In  Mr.  Knipe's  "The  Watch-Dog  of  the 
Crown"4  Sir  Henry  Seymour,  Lord 
Admiral  of  England,  even  plots  when, 
literally,  his  head  is  on  the  block.  And 
the  lovely  Lady  Frances  Grey  is  his 
aid  in  planning  the  murder  of  the  boy 
King  Edward  and  the  Princess  Mary 
(later  Bloody  Mary),  all  for  her  who 
became  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  only 
thing  that  was  "inevitable"  for  the 
sweet  and  wily  Frances  was  that  her 
love  for  Seymour  should  in  time  die 
out  (after  he  became  headless)  and  that 
she  should  love  and  wed  her  jailer,  Tal- 
bot of  the  Tower,  the  "Watch-Dog  of 
the  Crown."  A  good  tale  this,  and  no 
nonsense  of  "inhibitions"  and  irresis- 
tible moonshine  about  it. 

R.  D.  Townsknd. 
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MUSIC,  PAINTING,  AND  OTHER  ARTS 

ESSAIS  POUR  UNE  ESTHftTIQlE  GfiN- 
fiRALE.  By  George  Migot.  Eugene  Fi- 
guiere  et  Cie.  Paris. 

We  hardly  realize  the  relationship 
which  binds  to  all  other  art  formulas 
the  particular  art  formula  characteristic 
of  any  artist,  group,  nation,  race,  or 
epoch.  This  relationship  is  emphasized 
in  the  present  volume.  Again,  while 
many  of  us  are  able  to  criticise  a  work 
of  art  from  the  standpoint  of  composi- 
tion or  perspective  or  symmetry  or 
rhythm,  we  hardly  comprehend  the 
unity  of  the  combination  of  its  own 
individual  rhythms.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  other  peoples  are  not  far  ahead  of 
Americans  in  this  respect;  hence  the 
pertinence  of  what  M.  Georges  Migot 
tells  his  French  readers  in  these  well- 
written  and  suggestive  "Essais."    As  to 

3 The  Inevitable.  By  Louis  Couperus.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

<The  Watch-Dog  of  the  Crown.  By  John 
Knipe.     The  John  I.ane  Compnny,  New  York. 
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styles  in  art,  M.  Migot  brings  out  more 
clearly  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere  the 
difference  separating  the  Greek  from 
such  non-Hellenic  styles  as  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Japanese,  and  the  Gothic.  The 
Greeks  placed  emphasis  on  purely  phys- 
ical perfection  to  the  detriment  of  the 
spiritual.  This  is  why  the  faces  in  most 
Greek  statues  seem  so  monotonous; 
even  the  statues  themselves  seem  often 
immobile;  the  faces  of  the  statues  and 
the  portraits  of  non-Hellenic  art  are 
more  individual,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
figures  more  mobile  and  dynamic.  With 
Greek,  and  largely  with  Renaissance, 
artists  exterior  atmosphere  seems  to 
stop  with  the  exterior  of  a  work  of 
art;  with  a  Gothic  work  of  art,  however, 
as  M.  Migot  reminds  us,  the  exterior 
atmosphere  seems  to  penetrate  to  the 
interior  and  animate  it. 

SKETCHES     OF     GREAT      PAINTERS.  By 

Edwin  Watts  Chubb.  Illustrated.  The 
Stewart  &  Ki<ld  Company,  Cincinnati. 

This  book  is  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation, well  conveyed,  about  Raphael, 
Leonardo,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and 
other  old  masters  and  about  such  mod- 
ern masters  as  Millet,  Corot,  Turner, 
and  Whistler.  From  such  a  volume  of 
sketches  we  sometimes  gain  more  at- 
mosphere than  we  do  from  a  formal 
history  of  art. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
PAN- AMERICANISM:    ITS  BEGINNINGS.  By 

Joseph  Byrne  Lockey.    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. New  York. 

This  scholarly  study  of  the  beginnings 
of  Pan-Americanism  comprises  the  first 
generation  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Hence  it  considers  the  policy  of  Can- 
ning, Adams,  Clay,  Bolivar,  and,  above 
all,  the  effort  to  establish  an  American 
League  of  Nations,  an  effort  which  has 
received  little  historical  comment.  The 
present  volume  is  notable  because  of 
such  comment. 

PEACE  CONFERENCE  DAY  BY  DAY  (The). 

By  Charles  T.  Thompson.  Introductory  Let- 
ter by  Colonel  E.  M.  House.  Brentano's, 
New  Y'ork. 

Such  a  useful  volume  as  this  should 
assuredly  have  had  an  index.   The  work 
is  not  only  extraordinarily  informative 
but  equally  entertaining.    Most  of  the 
book  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary.    It  nar- 
rates the  processes  by  which  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  League  Covenant 
were  created.    But  its  value  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  chronicle  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.    It  reveals  here  and  there 
the  real  character  of  those  who  made 
that  Conference  and  gives  many  indica- 
tions of  the  byplay  going  on  all  the 
time.  Particular  interest  attaches  to  the 
references  to  President  Wilson,  as,  for 
instance,  his  confidence  as  to  the  popu- 
lar judgment  in  America  concerning  his 
Paris  endeavors.    "It  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion," he  said,  "approve  the  work  we 
have  done  here."    Or,  again,  when  the 
President  made  the  remarkably  sweep- 
ing statement,  "We  have  liberated  peo- 
ples who  never  had  a  chance  of  liberty 
before."    The  author  himself,  however, 
is  not  above  indulging  in  those  state- 
ments, as  when  he  speaks  of  "endless 
lines  of  American  soldiers."    His  per- 
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sistent  misspelling  of  foreign  names  is 
one  of  the  amusing  features  of  the  book. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 
SAINTS    AND    THEIR    STORIES.      By  Peggy 
Webling.      Illustrated.      The    Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

This  book  tells  us  about  Saints  Chris- 
topher, Denis,  Alban,  George,  Gregory 
Augustine  of  Hippo,  Augustine  of  Can- 
terbury, Hugh,  Dunstan,  Zita,  and  other 
saints  well  known  and  not  well  known. 
The  volume's  chief  value  lies  in  the 
narrative  of  those  not  well  known.  The 
language  is  adapted  to  young  readers. 
The  illustrations  are  beautiful. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
LEGENDS  AND   ROMANCES  OF  SPAIN.  By 

Lewis  Spence,  F.R.A.I  Illustrated.  '  The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

Mr.  Spence  adds  to  his  informative 
volumes  about  the  legends  of  Brittany 
and  the  Rhineland  a  volume  concerning 
the  legends  of  Spain.  Here  we  find,  as 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  the  great 
Spanish  romances  of  the  Cid  and  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul.  We  also  find  mention 
of  Don  Quixote  in  a  final  chapter. 

WAR  BOOKS 
BUILDING  THE  EMERGENCY  FLEET.   By  W 

C.  Mattox.  The  Penton  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  general 
lay  reader  will  be  especially  interested 
in  this  rather  expensively  gotten  up 
book  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  and  contains  some  in- 
teresting statistics  and  records  of  Amer- 
ican ship-building  skill  during  the 
World  War.  But  perhaps  the  book  is 
especially  designed  for  those  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  important  ship- 
building phase  of  American  war  work. 
As  a  record  of  achievement  the  book  has 
real  value. 

GALLIPOLI  DIARY.  By  General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  G.C.B.  Illustrated.  2  vols  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 


"There's  nothing  certain  about  war," 
says  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  "except  that  one 
■side  won't  win."    Again:  "The  winner 
is  asked  no  questions;  the  loser  has  to 
answer  for  everything."    These  are  ex- 
amples of  the  author's  often  epigram- 
matic style.    His  is  a  frank,  unstudied 
account  of  a  tragic  campaign.    The  ac- 
count is  lightened   somewhat   by  his 
characterization    of    Lord  Kitchener 
Winston  Churchill,  and  others,  includ- 
ing himself.    As  the  reader  turns  page 
after  page  of  these  volumes  he  may 
be  surprised  to  find  that  he  is  getting 
not  only  a  valuable  narration  of  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  campaign,  with  the 
sidelights  it  throws  on  the  careers  of 
certain  men  of  our  time;  he  will  find 
that  the  military  man  who  writes  the 
account  is  frequently  capable  of  brill- 
iantly atmospheric  and  poetic  text. 

MAKING  OF  THE  REPARATION  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC SECTIONS  OF  THE  TREATY 
(The).  By  Bernard  M.  Barueh.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York. 

In  Mr.  Baruch's  book  we  have  the  first 
adequate  account  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  himself  and  his  associates  on 
the  Commission  on  Reparation  estab- 
lished by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
Lloyd  George  had  just  been  re-elected 
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to  power  on  the  platform  of  collecting 
from   Germany  the  costs  of  the  war 
"shilling  for  shilling,  ton  for  ton."  As 
Germany  could  not  pay  such  a  colossal 
sum,  the  Allies  finally  acquiesced  in  the 
fundamental  principle,  originally  enun- 
ciated   by    the    American  delegation, 
namely,  that  Germany's  reparation  obli- 
gations were  to  exclude  war  costs  and 
be  limited  to  what  may  be  called  actual 
damage.    What  were  such  damages  as 
distinguished  from  war  costs?  Among 
them  were  damage  to  injured  persons 
and  to  surviving  dependents  by  personal 
injury  to  or  death  of  civilians  caused 
by  acts  of  war  or  acts  of  cruelty,  vio- 
lence, or  maltreatment,  and  also  dam- 
age in  respect  of  all  property,  wherever 
situated,  belonging  to  any  of  the  Allies. 
The  reparation  to  be  made,  if  in  volun- 
tary  default,   may,   according   to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  take  the  form  of 
seizure  of  German  goods  and  property 
in  the  territory  of  the  Allies.   The  prin- 
ciple of  seizure  had  already  been  evoked 
by  the  chief  belligerent  countries,  which 
had  taken  possession  of  private  enemy 
property  within  their  respective  domin- 
ions.   Now,  as  Mr.  Baruch  says,  "irre- 
spective of  whether  a  belligerent  coun- 
try has  a  strict  legal  right  to  confiscate 
property  of  enemy  nationals  within  its 
territory,  we  know  that  confiscation  has 
been  generally  severely  condemned  in 
modern  times."    Mr.  Baruch's  book  ap- 
pears at  a  timely  juncture,  as  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  just  renounced  its 
right  of  confiscation  of  German  property 
in  the  United  Kingdom.    It  does  so  be- 
cause it  aims  to  restore  trade  between 
England  and  Germany.    This  trade  has 
been  hampered  because  German  mer- 
chants, fearing  a  seizure  of  their  goods 
have  avoided  using  British  ships  and 
have  delayed  re-establishing  commercial 
agencies  in  Great  Britain.    The  present 
volume  should  prove  a  valuable  book  of 
reference  on  any  subject  mentioned  in 
the  economic  and  reparation  clauses  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
KING'S  TREASURIES  OF  LITERATURE  (The) 

General    Editor,    Sir   A.    T.  Quiller-Couch' 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Ten  small  volumes  sent  us  by  the  pub- 
lishers form  part  of  a  library  which  pro- 
poses to  do  for  young  readers  what  the 
well-established  and  popular  Everyman's 
Library  offers  their  elders.    The  series 
will  give  young  readers  little  classics  of 
literature  in  brief  compass  and  in  neat 
and  attractive  shape,  and  thus  form  a 
nucleus  of  a  library  and  cultivate  the 
love  of  good  books.    The'scope  and  pur- 
pose  of  the   library  perhaps  may  be 
shown  by  quoting  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  specimens  sent  us:  Addison's  "De 
Coverley  Papers"   (we  wonder  if  chil- 
dren  really  would   read   this) ;  Haw- 
thorne's "Wonder  Book"  (a  capital  se- 
lection) ;  a  version  of  the  "Adventures 
of  Odysseus"  (well  suited  for  juvenile 
reading) ;  Miss  Sewell's  "Black  Beauty;" 
Charles     Kingsley's     "The  Heroes" 
(Greek  myths);  and  selected  essays  by 
"Alpha  of  the  Plough"  (good  reading, 
but   not,    we    should    say,  especially 
adapted  for  children). 
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easy  to  explain  ! 


ROBT.  BURNS'  great  popu- 
larity with  modern  men  is  easy 
'  to  explain  :  His  filler  is  full 
Havana  of  particularly  mild  selec- 
tion. Special  curing  mellows  this 
Havana  to  a  still  more  comfortable 
mildness. 

Around  Robt.  Burns  we  place  a 
single  thinness  of  the  finest  wrappes 
leaf  grown — neutral  Sumatra. 

When  you  smoke  your  first  Robt. 
Burns,  the  chances  are  you  will  say 
to  yourself,  "The  very  cigar  I've 
been  looking  for — should  have  tried 
it  long  ago  !" 

Most  good  cigar  stores  sell  Robt. 
Burns  Invincible  and  Longfellow. 
Today  is  a  good  day  to  get  ac- 
quainted. 

NATIONAL  BRANDS 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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1920 

WHAT  lias  1920  meant  to  you?  Do 
you  feel  that  1920  lias  been  a  con- 
structive or  a  destructive  year? 
Do  you  feel  that  1920  can  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  stone  for  a  mote 
constructive  1921? 

What  is  thediffei  •ence  between  fighting 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
and  fighting  for  liberty  ?  Wherein  did  the 
real  purpose  of  America  entering  the  war 
fail  and  wherein  did  it  succeed  ? 

Does  The  Outlook  correctly  classify 
those  who  look  upon  1920  with  dis- 
couragement? What  reasons  can  you 
suggest  not  mentioned  in  The  Outlook's 
editorial  for  wishing  to  forget  or  remem- 
ber the  record  of  the  past  year  ? 

Social  Sanitariums  and  Social 
Doctors 

Who  is  William  R.  George  ?  What  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  Junior  Republic 
idea  upon  American  education? 

Wherein  does  the  criminal  differ  from 
the  normal  citizen  ?  How  has  popular 
feeling  towards  the  convict  changed  in 
the  last  one  hundred  years  ? 

Do  we  maintain  penitentiaries  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  to  punish  the  convict,  or 
to  reform  him?  Upon  which  of  these 
three  purposes  do  you  think  society  should 
place  the  greatest  emphasis  ? 

Are  there  limits  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  self-government  idea  ?  Is  the  prison 
community  which  Mr.  George  proposes 
a  really  self-governing  community  ? 

Is  "  legal  infancy  "an  absurdity  ?  Is  it 
a  fiction  which  the  law  has  made  into 
fact  as  a  matter  of  social  expediency,  or 
has  it  been  adopted  as  part  of  our  legal 
system  because  it  has  been  proved  to 
further  the  real  ends  of  social  justice? 

What  lessons  can  be  derived  from  the 
experience  of  Judge  Lindsey  in  Colorado, 
of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  at  Sing  Sing  and 
at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Prison,  and 
from  the  experience  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  the  disciplinary  company  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  which  would  tend  to 
justify  or  vitiate  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Mr.  George  ? 

Foreign  Impressions 

On  page  26  there  is  an  article  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University 
on  America.  On  page  30  there  is  an 
article  by  an  American  missionary  on 
India. 

What  is  the  chief  value  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  critical  articles  such  as 
these  ?  Is  the  detached  view  of  the  for- 
eigner more  trustworthy  than  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  native  ? 

What  are  the  factors  most  likely  to 
distort  the  truth  as  reflected  in  the  obser- 
vations of  a  foreigner?  Of  a  native? 
Have  the  best  studies  of  American  gov- 

1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes  and 
clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history  and 
English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discussion  in 
t  he  home  and  for  suggestion  to  any  reader  who 
desires  to  study  current  affairs  as  well  as  to  read 
about  them. — The  Editoks. 


eminent  been  written 
natives  ? 


by  foreigners  or 


Sir  Arthur  Shipley's  View  of 
America 

What  is  the  chief  difference  between 
the  electoral  practice  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  electoral  practice  of  America  ? 

Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Arthur's  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  franchise?  If 
you  felt  compelled  to  choose  between  a 
man  whose  politics  you  detested  and  a 
man  whose  past  you  deplored;  would  you 
feel  justified  in  staying  at  nome  on  elec- 
tion day  ?  Are  there  ever  any  elections 
in  which  the  issues  are  drawn  with  per- 
fect clearness  ? 

Can  you  justify  or  refute  Sir  Arthur's 
statement  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Englishmen?  Was  a  typical  American 
character  in  process  of  development  prior 
to  the  American  Revolution?  Name  an 
American  of  Revolutionary  times  who 
was  typically  a  product  of  American 
environment  ?  Can  you  name  more  than 
one? 

An  excellent  book  to  study  in  this  con- 
nection is  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  "  Life  of 
Washington,"  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin. 

British  Rule  in  India 

What  do  you  really  know  about  India 
besides  the  knowledge  you  derived  from 
"Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  "  and  "  Gunga 
Din "  ?  How  much  of  our  impressions 
of  foreign  countries  is  formed  by  litera- 
ture and  how  much  by  historical  study  ? 

Mr.  Downie  states  that  most  of  our 
general  information  in  regard  to  Indian 
conditions  comes  from  interested  and 
biased  sources.  In  a  court  of  law  what 
weight  is  given  to  evidence  from  inter- 
ested witnesses? 

Wherein  does  the  problem  of  govern- 
ing India  differ  from  that  of  governing  a 
comparatively  homogeneous  country  like 
the  United  States?  How  many  nations, 
races,  religions,  and  castes  exist  within 
the  territory  known  as  India  ? 

What  is  the  prospect  that  these  diverse 
elements  will  some  day  be  united  under 
the  leadership  of  some  one  native  group  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  such  a  unification  is 
either  feasible  or  desirable  ? 

What  tangible  benefits  has  British  rule 
conferred  upon  India?  What  items  should 
be  placed  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ac- 
counting? What  would  be  the  probable 
result  if  Great  Britain  should  withdraw 
her  forces  and  agents  from  India  to- 
morrow ? 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  states 
that  "  governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  Is  this  an  axiom 
or  a  glittering  generality  to  which  definite 
exceptions  may  properly  be  made  ?  What 
groups  exist  under  the  United  States 
Government  to-day  which  have  not  con- 
sented to  the  form  of  government  which 
is  over  them  ? 

Is  a  minority  party  in  a  democratic 
government  governed  without  its  consent? 


DURAND 

Steel  Storage 

LOCKERS 


VOU  h  ave  many 
files,  records,  re- 
ports, and  card  indexes 
that  are  too  bulky  tc 
keep  in  your  safe,  but 
which  should  be  pro- 
tected from  fire,  theft 
or  tampering. 

For  these  a  Durancj 
Steel  Storage  Lockeij 
is  the  thing. 

Equally  useful  in  the 
home  for  valuables] 
of  all  kinds. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Col 


1573  FL  Dearborn  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago 


573  Park  Row  Build) 
New  York 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

Candor  L.  Lan- 
^  deau,  whose  paint- 
ing "  The  Three  Wise 
Men,"  appropriate  to 
Twelfth  Day,  is  re- 
produced on  the  cover 
of  this  week's  issue  of 
The  Outlook,  is  an 
American  painter.  He 
ped  in  Paris  for  twenty-five  years, 
here  he  was  a  pupil  of  Jean  Paul 
aureus  and  Benjamin-Constant.  He 
is  traveled  widely  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
ne,  Morocco,  and  Mexico.  He  was 
warded  a  gold  medal  at  a  Paris  Salou, 
)07,  for  his  picture  "  Prayer  for  Lost 
eamen."  The  Boston  "  Transcript " 
ads  his  canvases  of  a  temperamental 
laracter  in  affinity  with  Rembrandt. 
Ir.  Landeau's  studio  is  at  Willink, 
ew  York,  near  Buffalo.  In  an  inter- 
relation of  the  story  which  this  paint- 
ig  illustrates  Dr.  Abbott,  Editor-in- 
!bief  oi:  The  Outlook,  contributes  to 
lis  issne  one  of  his  "  Knoll  Papers." 

^mmi  Mauritz  Larson  has  written 
numerous  stories  dealing  with  im- 
ligrants  of  various  nationalities.  She 
as  born  in  Minnesota  and  has  lived 
lost  of  her  life  in  St.  Paul.  She  has 
een  secretary  of  the  St.  Paul  Play- 
round  Committee  and  reference 
'ibrarian  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
.library. 

PlR.  David  Downie  is  one  of  the 
veteran  missionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
an  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
iety  of  New  York,  and  has  served 
orty -seven  years  in  India. 

■2ut  Arthur  Everett  Shipley  be- 
Y  came  Master  of  Christ's  College, 
,  Cambridge,  in  1910,  and  was  later  made 
ice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
.  ersity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
ral  Medical  War  Committee.  He  is 
lie  author  of  many  scientific  volumes. 

^dwin  Arlington  Robinson  needs 
j~  no  new  introduction  to  Outlook 
eaders.  Since  Theodore  Roosevelt  re- 
jewed  his  ''Children  of  the  Night"  for 
"he  Outlook  in  1905  Mr.  Robinson's 
ork  has  frequently  figured  in  its 
olumns. 

Y/"  R.  George  could  not  make  up  his 
•  mind  as  a  youth  whether  he 
wanted  to  be  a  prize-fighter,  a  mission- 
ary to  China,  a  preacher,  or  a  New 
fork  traffic  "  cop."  Instead,  he  went 
nto  the  manufacturing  business,  but 
etained  strong  predilections  toward 
hese  various  other  callings.  He  was 
worn  in  as  a  special  officer  under 
Roosevelt  when  T.  R.  was  Police  Com- 
nissioner  of  New  York.  He  organized 
ji  "  Law  and  Order  Gang  "  which  made 
var  with  gusto  upon  the  "Graveyard 
j&ng"  that  hung  out  around  St. 
vlark's.  Mr.  George  organized  his 
funior  Republic  atFreeville,  New  York, 
went j  five  years  ag" 


The  conditions  there  for  opening  a  Great  World  Port  arc  Beyond  Comparison.'" — P.  H.  IV. 
Ross,  President  National  Marine  League  of  U.  S.  A. 
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Snoqualmie  Fulls,  a  270-foot  cataract  of  roaring,  iridese 
cent  beauty,  within  an  hour's  motoring  of  Seattle — Ulhenc 
comes  a  portion  of  the  city's  hydro-electric  power. 


The  sources  of  eastern  fuel  power 
are  fast  waning.  Seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
water  power  of  the  United  States 
lie  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Industry  can  jnore  readily  move 
to  power  than  power  to  industry. 
When  the  East  loses  its  cheap 
power  it  loses  its  industrial  king- 
ship. The  West  is  young,  vigorous 
and  aggressive  and  ready  to  snatch 
away  the  scepter. —  Alexander  T. 
Vogelsang,  First  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  Leslie's, 
Oct.  23,  1920. 


The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Club 

PUBLICITY  BUREAU — 
903  Arctic  Building— SEATTLE 


By  C.  T.  Conover 

The  water  power  gives  a  name  to  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  Cascades  It 
gives  Seattle  hydro-electric  energy  for 
almost  limitless  industrial  expansion  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Washington  has  also  practically  the 
only  coal  in  the  Pacific  States,  much  of 
it  immediately  contiguous  to  Seattle — 
an  enormous  and  unfailing  supply  for  all 
purposes. 

Probably  nowhere  on  the  Earth's  sur- 
face is  assembled  such  a  wealth  and 
variety  of  raw  materials.  Seattle's  back 
country  is  preeminent  in  timber,  grain, 
fruit,  minerals  and  other  basic  products. 
Seattle  is  the  chief  fisheries  port  of  the 
world.  Into  her  lap  pours  the  wealth 
of  Alaska— Gold,  Copper  and  Fish — a 
country  capable  of  supporting  10,000,000 
to  20,000,000  prosperous  citizens,  and  with 
vast  untouched  resources.  Seattle  domi- 
nates in  the  trade  with  China,  Japan,  and 
that  supreme  undeveloped  treasure  land, 
Siberia,  by  the  immutable  law  of  dis- 
tance. Consequently  Seattle  is  the  chief 
American  port  in  the  importation  of  Ori- 
ental Vegetable  Oils,  Raw  Silk,  Crude 
Rubber,  Hemp,  Tea,  Hides,  and  the 
products  of  the  Far  East.  Practically  all 
offer  outstanding  manufacturing  oppor- 
tunities in  Seattle. 

Seattle's  market  is  the  world.  Her 
harbor — 194  miles  of  salt  and  fresh 
water  frontage — is  unequalled  on  the 
western  hemisphere 

Seattle's  climate  gives  her  an  advan- 
tage of  20  per  cent,  in  manufacturing 
costs — a  fact  well  proven  by  experience. 
Seattle  has  a  scenic  setting  unequalled 
and  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world. 

Seattle  has  a  large  supply  of  skilled 
and  common  labor  of  the  highest  class. 
She  has  adopted  the  American  plan — the 
open  shop.  A  vital  feature  of  her  labor 
policy  is  "cards  on  the  table  face  up" 
between  employers  and  employees.  No 
American  city  has  a  better  labor  condi- 
tion or  one  brighter  with  promise. 

Seattle  is  the  leading  railroad  center 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  volume  of  water-borne  commerce 
Seattle  is  America's  chief  Pacific  port  _ 
Inevitably,  it  would  seem,  she  must  be-' 
come  one  of  the  great  industrial  centers 
of  the  world. 

Seattle  wants  you,  if  there  is  a  legitimate 
tield for  your  particular  industry,  whether 
you  are  a  little  manufacturer  or  a  big  one. 
If  your  line  is  fully  occupied  or  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  opening  for  it  that 
promises  success,  Seattle  will  so  advise  you 
frankly.  Seattle's  climate  is  the  best  on  the 
continent— you'll  live  longer  here.  Send 
for  the  booklet,  "  Seattle,  the  Seaport  of 
Success.'' 


Manufacture  in  Seattle  — *  The  Seaoort  of  Success 


THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Advertising  Rates :  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel, 
Keal  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four  columns  to 
the  page.  Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted.  In  calculating  space  required  for  an 
advertisement,  couut  an  average  of  six  words  to  the  line  unless  display  type  is  desired. 

"  Want  "  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "  Board  and  Rooms,"  '  Help 
Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address,  for  each 
insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "  Want  "  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters 
without  additional  charge.  Other  words  may  be  set  in  capitals,  if  desired,  at  double 
rates.  If  answers  are  to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook.  twenty=five  cents  is 
charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded  by 
us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered.  Special  headings  appropriate  to  the 
department  may  be  arranged  for  on  application. 

Orders  and  copy  for  Classified  Advertisements  must  be  received  with  remittance  ten 
days  before  the  date  on  which  it  is  intended  the  advertisement  shall  first  appear. 

Address:  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK 
381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tours  and  Travel 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

«8!3*  TOURS  6  CRUISES 


CALIFORNIA 

Tours  twice  a  week  visiting  all 
the  well  known  resorts. 

FLORIDA 

Frequent  tours  during  the  height 
of  the  social  season. 


CRUISES 
WEST  INDIES 

Delightful  cruises  with  many  shore 
excursions.   $450  and  up. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Wonderful  50  day  Cruise-Tour. 
Sailing  Feb.  15.  $1485  and  up. 

OTHER  TOURS  :  Round 
the  World,  Europe,  Arabian 
Nights  Africa,  Japan-China 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WH1TC0MB  CO. 

Boston 

New  York    Phila.    Chicago    San  Francisco 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  65iA„s^  >ianss?" 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Expert 
leaders.    Reasonable  prices.    Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SPRING  TOURS 

SICILY,  GREECE, 
and  ITALY 

Sailing-  March  23rd  from  New  York 
Scholarly  leadership 

Freedomfrom  annoyingdetails  of  travel 

REGISTER  NOW 

Other  tours  to  suit  individual  purse 
and  purpose 
Write  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  St..  Newton,  Mass. 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Sup,- rl>  routes  ART,  LITERATURE 

Splendid  I.m.I. ts  HISTORY,  FRENCH 

Satisfactory  prices      SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65- A  .Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


The  HAMILTON  14\&ws,s 

WASHINGTON,    I>.  C. 
A  Select  Family  and  Transient  Hotel 

Ideal  Location.  Modern  appointments 
and  Home-like.  Good  table.  American 
plan.  Rates  reasonable :  special  rates  for 
a  prolonged  stav.  Booklet. 

IRVING  O.  BALL,  Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Commonwealth  Ave.  Boston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
Ihe  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
Your  inquiries  qladiy  answered 
0 1  -Costello flqr.    and  our  booKlet  mailed  —3— = 


If  You  Are  Tired  or   Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of 
liome  without  extravagance. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Constantly  Delightful  Country  Home 
With  City  Conveniences 

liav  (6>mriicns 

KEW  GARDENS,  L.  I. 

Only  16  minutes  from  Peun.  Station 
Open  Throughout  the  Year 
New  York's  Newest  and  Finest  Suburban  Hotel 
Kew  Gardens  Inn  is  a  residential  Hotel  of 
Charm  and  distinction  operated  entirely  on 
the  American  plan.  An  excellent  table,  with 
room  arrangements,  newly  equipped  and 
beautifully  furnished,  111  one,  two,  three  or 
more  rooms,  with  one  or  more  private  hatha. 
Moderate  prices.        Golf—  Tennis 
Under  KNOTT  Management 
GEO.  H.  WARTMAN,  Manager 
Telephone  Richmond  Hill  3892 


HOTEL  JUDSON  "fcyggS"*- 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  an.,  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  glai  3ent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Maua  .-orient 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


T 


HE  Kirkwood 

On  Camden  Heights 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

OPEN  JAN.  TO  MAY 
18-hole  Golf,  Riding,  Climate 

T.  EDMUND  KRUMBHOLZ 


Health  Resorts 

Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Greenwich,  Ct.  First-class  in  all  respects 
booae  comforts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 


INTERPINES 


Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  auci  homelike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  coin- 
fort  and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervoussys- 
tem  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr.,  M.D 
Fred.  W.  Seward.  Jr..  M.D..  Goshen,  N.  V. 


Sanford    Hall,   est.  184) 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surround- 
ings ;  modern  methods  of  treatment ; 
competent  nurses.  15  aeres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


LINDEN  I11"  ,deal  Place  for  Sick 
n    .  _  People  to  Get  Well 

Uoyleitown,  ra.lAn  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  tieat- 
ineut  of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity. 
Hydrotheraoy.  Apply  for  circular  to 
Robeut  Lippincott  Walter,  M.D. 
(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


The  Bethesda  whitePiams, 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee.M.D.  Tel.  241. 


Apartments 


ITALY 


American  family,  long 
resident  in  their  own 
pleasant  old  villa  with 
spacious  grounds  on 
hill  just  outside  Siena,  offers  quite  separate 
eight-room  apartment,  plainly  furnished. 
Rent  two  hundred  dollars  year.  Address 
.Mrs.  GEORGE  R.  NEWELL,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Real  Estate 


FLORIDA 


A  PPW  DESIKABLE  COTTAtiFS 
rt  T  t  VY  y <)  K  KENT,  OKMOND 
I1HACH,  FLA.  For  particulars  apply  to 
W.  E.  Reese,  243  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK 


Westport,  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Comfortable  house  for  summer  season. 
Four  downstairs  rooms.  5  bedrooms,  modern 
conveniences,  wide  piazzas,  spacious  grounds. 
Beautiful  view  of  Lake  Champlain.  Reason- 
able rent.  Otters  considered.  4, HUT,  Outlook. 


FARMS-33  STATES-a.f^e.^^k, 

tools,  crops  often  included  to  settle  quickly. 
W nte  for  big  illustrated  catalog.  Strout  Far-in 
Agency,  150  BM  Nassau  St..  New  York  City. 


WASHINGTON 


APPLE  ORCHARD  crnne,'ei1igh-^ 

FOR  SALE.  35  acres  completely  equipped 
with  a  modern  bungalow  and  all  machinery 


tools,  and  buildings.  A  highly  productive 
property  in  a  new,  growing  district.  Address 
PAUL  McKERCHER,  White  Salmon,  Wash. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOKS  on  pedigrees,  genealogies,  and 
coats-of-arms.  Every  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic 
name.  Kindly  inquire  for  particulars.  Chas. 
A.  O'Connor,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

STORIES,  poems,  plays,  etc. .are  wanted  lor 
publication.  Submit  MSS.  or  write  Literary 
Bureau,  325,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

BOOKS.  Order  all  books  relative  to  the 
Negro  and  by  colored  authors  through 
Young's  Book  Exchange,  135  West  135th  St., 
New  York. 

1104  Pictured  Nouns  makes  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian  attractive  and  easy.  $1. 
C.  Svvezey,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES 


MOTHERS  desiriug  hand-made  and  hand- 
embroidered  dresses  for  their  little  girls  six 
months  to  six  years  of  age  buy  the  "  Mary 
Moore"  dresses.  They  are  exclusive  in  de- 
sign, reasonable  in  price,  best  in  material 
and  workmanship.  W  rite  for  sketches.  The 
Irish  Linen  Company.  Retail  Dept.,  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  correspondence 
courses.  Good  positions  and  home  efficiency, 
Am.  School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


DUPLICATING  DEVICES 


-  MODERN  "  DUPLICATOR —  A  Business 
getter.  $2.25  up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen. 
pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or  gelatine. 
i0,000  firms  use  it.  From  dealers  ot  on  111 
days'  trial  from  us  You  need  one.  Write 
for  free  booklet  BL.  Durkin,  Reeves  A'  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 

LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  Higb- 
estgrade  work.  25 years' experience  Edwalhu 
Van  Altena,  6  East  33th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVENTIONS  wanted.  Cash  or  royalty  tor 
ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co..  217, St. Louis. Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Business  Situations 

WRITE  photoplays.  $25-$300  paid  anyone  ( 
for  suitable  ideas.  Experience  unnecessary;  [ 
complete  outline  free.    Producers  League, 
438,  St.  Louis. 

WANTED  —  1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec-  Ii 
tors ;  no  experience ;  train  for  this  profession  |i 
through  spare- time  home  study  ,  easy  terms,  ii 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
anteeil,  or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability.  I 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business  ! 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Experienced  bookkeeper,  re- 
fined personality,  for  Eastern  girls'  boarding  i 
school.  Thoroughly  competent  to  take  full  II 
charge  of  financial  office.  Protestant.  Good  11 
salary  and  comfortable  home.  Good  social  Ii 
environment.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  < 
letter.  9,353,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpere-*! 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria  l| 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house-  (| 
keepers,  social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards,  Providence,  East  Side  Box  5.  I 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall,  ; 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

WANTED  — Competent  teachers  for  public  I 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day.  I 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers' Agency,  II 
Albany,  N.  Y.  | 

WANTED-Teachers  all  subjects.  Good  j 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna-  I 
tional  Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car-  u 
uegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  ,'KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER  WANTED  at  once.    Apply  Su-  I 
perintendent    Institution   for    the  Feeble-  II 
Minded,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

TEACHERS  WANTED,  men  and  women.  I 
for  all  departments  of  colleges  and  schools.  I 
Immediate  and  future  vacancies.  The  Inter-  I 
state  Teacher's  Agency,  717  Macheca  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  La. 

GOVERNESS,  experienced,  or  kindergart-  L 
ner,  Montessori  trained,  for  four-year  boy.  r 
Mrs.  J.  Reed  Lit,  Jenkintown  (Phila.),  Pa. 


Business  Situations 

LADY',  degrees  B.S.  and  B.I).,  present  em- 
ployment secretary-stenographer  to  execu-  | 
tive  in  manufacturing  plant,  desires  position, 
religious  work  preferred.  9,324,  Outlook. 

PAGEANT  master  available.  Experienced,  i 
Capable  of  assuming  full  direction.  9,331, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Clerical  position,  by  voung 
man  determined  to  succeed,  with  LAWYER 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  study.  SAL- 
ARY to  meet  living  expenses.  9,338,  Outlook. 

Professional  Situations 

MALE  ATTENDANT  with  special  experi-  I 
ence  in  bladder  troubles  wishes  position  as 
private  nurse.  25  years  old,  high  school  edu- 
cation, speaks  four  languages,  has  traveled 
extensively.  Highest  class  references.  Writ*  i 
A.  Goumaz,   220  Golden   Gate  Ave.,  SarT ( 
Francisco. 

TRAVELING  companion,  social  secretary,!! 
young  woman  with  business  experience.  |i 
Speaks  Freuch.  9,335,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

POSITION   fas    managing  housekeeper,;! 
January  15.    References  exchanged.  Mrs.JI 
Edwards,  4414  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia, 
fa. 

YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  with  per-  j 
son  or  persons  going  West  or  South  for  the  I 
winter.  9,350,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

VISITING  governess,  experienced,  takes  j 
care  children,  teaches  languages,  music,  de- 1| 
sires  engagement  mornings.  9.339,  Outlook. 

TUTOR  in  private  family  by  cultured,  re- 
fined young  man  from  South.  Age  25.  Uni- 
versity graduate.  3  years'  experience.  Most 
excellent  references.  9,332,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  Southern  gentlewoman  (nor- 
mal and  college  graduate  with  teaching  and 
tutoriiig  experience),  position  as  resident 
tutor.  City,  country,  or  travel.  9,343,  Outlook. 


MISS  Gutbman,  New  Y'ork  shopper,  will 
send  things  on  approval.  Nosamples.  Refei 
ences.  309  West  99th  St. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  nine 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  care  of 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Addresr 
F.  E.  Parker  Home.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

M  W.  Wiglitman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  1895.  No  charge  ;  prompt  delivery. 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED,  for  summer  gift  shop,  space  in 
established  tea  shop  or  private  house  on 
automobile  road,  preferably  north  shore  of 
Massachusetts.  9,349,  Outlook. 


CRUISES 

TOURS 
INDEPENDENT 

TRAVEL 

A  Few  Suggestions 

WEST  INDIES 

A  Cruise  de  Luxe  will  sail 
from  New  York  on  March  12 
by  palatial  GREAT  WHITE 
FLEET  steamer  S.  S.  "ULUA." 
Most  attractive  itinerary. 

CALIFORNIA-ALASKA 

Luxurious  tours— frequent  de- 
partures. 

JAPAN— CHINA- 
PHILIPPINES 

Escorted  tours  will  sail  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  February  5, 
19,  March  5,  16  and  April  21. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

From  New  York  February  8 
and  26,  visiting  all  parts  of  East 
and  West  Coasts. 

EUROPE 

Exceptionally  well  -  planned 
spring  and  summer  programs. 
Escorted  and  individual  travel. 

Our  service  leaves  you  free 
to  enjoy  everything  that  your 
travels  should  mean  to  you. 
Talk  over  with  us  your  ten- 
tative plans  and  make  reser- 
vations now. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York,     Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,   Los  Angeles, 
Montreal,  Toronto 


hn 


At  night  — ■  an  intruding 
cough  or  cold,  a  sore  throat 
or  hoarseness  is  soon  re- 
lieved by  Piso's.  It  can  gain 
no  foothold  and  become 
serious,  if  yours  is  one  of 
the  million  homes  that  keeps 
Piso's  always  within  reach 
on  the  medicine  shelf. 
35c  at  yonr  druggist's 


HELP  WANTED! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  Mother's  Helper,  Companion,  Nurse, 
(■overness,  Teacher,  Business  or  Professional  Assistant  ? 
The  Classified  Want  Department  of  The  Outlook  has 
for  many  years  offered  to  subscribers  a  real  service.  A 
small  advertisement  in  this  department  will  bring  results. 
The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word,  including  address. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE  HAMILTON  HOTEL— Bermuda 

The  Queen  of  Winter  Resorts 

THE  largest  and  finest  hotel  on  the  Islands — and  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion ;  modern  in  equipment  and  operation.    Golf,  tennis,  boating, 
riding,  driving,  dancing,  fishing,  bathing  in  the  sea ;  glass  enclosed  sun 
parlor  200  feet  long.    Grill.    400  outside  rooms — 250  with  connecting  bath. 
HAMILTON  HOTEL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
(Booklet)  Management  of  J.  A.  Sherrard         Hotel  Bermuda" 

Summer  resort — Hotel  Preston,  Beach  Bluff,  Mass. — June  to  Sept. 


PISO'S 

for  Coughs  &  Colds 


BY  THE  WAY 


Twenty-four 

pages  of 
remarkable 
values 


Send for  McCutcheori  s 
yanuary  Sale  Book 

We  have  planned  that  this  January  Sale  shall  be 
the  most  important  of  any  in  our  long  experience. 

By  careful  and  foresighted  buying  all  through 
the  war  years  we  have  been  able  to  keep  our 
Reg.Tmde Mark  Household  Linen  prices  an  average  of  about 
20%  to  25  °Jo  below  current  market  prices.  Recent 
reductions  in  Belfast  Manufacturers'  prices  therefore  only 
bring  their  prices  to  the  level  at  which  we  have  been  offer- 
ing our  goods  for  some  time. 

But  in  order  to  do  our  part  in  helping  to  bring  prices  back  to 
normal  and  to  meet  present  conditions  and  demands,  we 
shall  make  reductions  during  January  on  our  Household 
Linens  from  these  already  moderate  prices — amounting  in 
many  cases  to  33%  per  cent. 

We  make  these  reductions  with  the  full  realization  that  it 
may  be  impossible  for  us  to  replace  the  goods  offered  at  the 
same  prices. 

The  range  of  goods  on  which  these  reductions  are  made  is 
so  wide  that  all  may  find  what  they  want. 

The  special  catalogue  No.  35,  giving  detailed  descrip- 
tions and  prices  of  Household  Linens,  as  well  as  special 
values  in  other  departments,  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 


late  years  few  things  "made 
Germany"  have  been  worthy  of  an 
thing  except  opprobrium;    but  a  Ge 
man  newspaper  recently  instituted 
idea  that  has  elements  of  merit  in 
This  was  a  Good  Manners  Week,  whic 
certainly  seemed  a  thing  badly  neede 
in  Berlin,  not  only  for  one  week  bi 
all  the  year  round.    The  reporters 
the    Berlin     "Morgenpost"  were 
structed  to  watch  for  acts  of  chivalr. 
such  as  helping  old  ladies  with  thel 
bags,  giving  up  one's  seat  in  the  last  'bi 
home,  and  so  on.    If  they  caught  yc 
in  the  act,  you  received  a  handson; 
prize.    For  one  week,  good  deeds  ai 
said  to  have  been  numerous  in  the  Ge 
man  capital. 


A  New  York  City  paper  has  alf- 
started  a  campaign  for  politeness, 
gives  $50  as  a  daily  prize  for  the  pe 
son  most  polite  to  its  representative 
who  ask  questions  at  random  in  th 
streets  and  either  get  "turned  down 
or  receive  courteous  replies  which  ai 
rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  civilit. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  has  ju: 
completed  a  motion  picture  depictin 
graphically  the  story  of  oil,  tracing  it 
history  from  production  to  consumptioi 
The  film,  according  to  the  "Railwa 
Age,"  will  be  shown  at  all  terminal 
and  at  principal  points  of  the  Systei 
as  an  aid  in  teaching  the  conservatio 
of  this  product.  The  Southern  Pacif 
uses  60,000,000  gallons  of  oil  a  montl 
or  about  16  per  cent  of  all  oil  produce 
in  California.  The  fuel  industry,  it 
said,  faces  a  crisis;  those  who  depen 
upon  the  industry  must  take  hero 
measures  if  they  would  stave 
disaster,  and  the  picture  shows  wh; 
these  measures  are. 


"  'Tis  said  that  Brother  K          R — 

arrived  home  very  late  from  our  la; 
meeting,"  a  fraternal  news  sheet  n 
ports,  "and  that  the  next  morning 
the  breakfast  table  he  had  to  answi 
for  it.  'Didn't  I  hear  the  clock  strik 
2  as  you  came  in  last  night?'  'Yes,  yo 
did.  It  started  to  strike  11  an' 
stopped  it  so's  not  to  waken  you.'  " 


The  American  language  as  overhear 
in  a  Missouri   hospital,  according 
the  "Journal"  of  the  American  Medicn 
Association: 

Son  (at  the  bedside) — "She'll  be  a 
right  now  if  nuthin'  don't  set  up." 

Father — "Nuthin'  '11  set  up.  She  lay 
down  all  the  time." 


The  "smart"  Parisienne,  according  t 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  "Mill 
nery  Trade  Review,"  must  have  £ 
least  six  different  hats  to  wear  on  varl 
ous  occasions.  "Everybody  must  havj 
a  fur  hat,"  she  says — "that  is,  a  toqu 
with  a  narrow  brim.  The  second  indi; 
pensable  hat  is  a  small  wireless  affaii 
a  soft  crown  swathed  in  folds  of  rit 
bon  or  velvet.  Next  on  the  list  come 
the  largish  ribbon  shape  which  is 
smart  with  less  severe  tailor-made; 
for  lunches,  picture  shows,  or  the  races 
For  receptions  and  teas,  the  large  ha 


Evfen  the  upper  air 
is  charted 

1  I  'O  guide  the  aviator,  the  air-lanes  have  been 
mapped — in  the  field  of  finance,  the  roads 
that  lead  to  careful  investment  are  also  marked. 

Our  Monthly  Securities  List  is  in  effect  an 
investment  chart.  It  represents  the  results  of 
careful  analysis  backed  by  our  experience  and 
judgment,  and  lists  only  securities  which  we  have 
purchased  and  recommend  for  investment. 

This  list  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Send  for 
Z-152. 

Facts  for  CAREFUL  INVESTORS 


OUR  book,  "  Men  and 
Bonds,"  giving  in- 
formation on  the  following 
subjects,  will  be  sent  on 
request : 

Why  we  handle  only  carefully 
investigated  investment  se- 
curities. 

The  wisdom  of  purchasing  se- 
curities from  a  Company  large 
enough  to  maintain  far-reach- 
ing investigation  service. 

The  importance  of  buying  invest- 
ment securities  from  a  house 
with  more  than  50  offices 
and  international  connections 
and  service. 

Why  the  careful  investor  selects 


securities  from  a  bread  range 
of  offerings. 

How  10,000  miles  of  National 
City  Company's  private  wires 
keep  our  offices  in  leading 
investment  centers  of  the 
country  in  constant  touch  with 
our  New  York  headquarters. 

Your  advantage  in  dealing  with 
a  Company  whose  represent- 
atives talk  with  an  average 
of  3,000  banks  a  day. 

Why  these  sales  representatives 
are  especially  qualified  to 
helpfully  discuss  your  individ- 
ual investment  needs. 

For  a  copy  of  this  book, 
address  our  New  York 
office,  asking  for  Z- 1  39. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS    PREFERRED  STOCKS  ACCEPTANCES 


Important  Announcement! 

THE    COUNCIL  TABLE 


Fifteen  notable  Americans  to  speak  to  you  through  THE  WORLD* S  WORK. 
Every  outstanding  question  of  the  day  will  be  discussed  for  the  benefit  of  THE 
WORLD'S  WORK  readers — Education,  Politics,  Government  and  Foreign  Affairs; 
What's  Ahead  in  Business.  On  these  and  many  other  important  problems  before 
the  country  none  can  speak  with  greater  authority  than  these  foremost  citizens. 


Edwin  A.  Alderman 

President,  University  of  Va. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Pres.  Emeritus  Harvard  University 

Cass  Gilbert 

Architect  and  Publicist 

James  G.  Harbord 

Major-General  U.  S.  Army 

Henry  J.  Haskell 

Editor,  Kansas  City  Star 


Henry  Morgenthau 

Eormer  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey 

William  S.  Sims 

Rear- Admiral  U.  S.  Navy 

Henry  L.  Stimson 

Ex-Secretary  of  War 

Herbert  Hoover 

Chairman,  American  Relief  A  dm  in. 

Erie  C.  Hopwood 

Editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Franklin  K.  Lane 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Robert  S.  Lovett 

Railroad  President  and  Financier 

Daniel  D.  Moore 

Editor,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Booth  Tarkington 

Novelist  and  Publicist 

Casper  S.  Yost 

Editor,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


There  is  an  important  Council  Table  Contribution  in  the  January  number 


And  among  many  other  intensely  interesting  features  are : 

The  Czar  baffled  by  the  oriental  guile  of  Li  Hung  Chang — Sowing  the  seed  for  the  Red 
Russia  of  to-day — a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Witte,  former  Prime  Minister 
of  R  ussia. 

Lion  Spearing  with  the  Natives  in  East  Africa — The  engaging  adventure  story  of  Carl  E. 
Afyeley,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Needed  200,000  trained  teachers — an  interview  with  P.  P.  Claxton,  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  Social  Influence  of  Motion  Pictures — by  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  widely  known  writer  on 
Motion  Pictures. 

Kings  of  Chemistry — by  Samuel  Crowther. 

TftL^RLdSVbRK 

On  Sale  at  all  News-stands  /'a^  ,^tt 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— Although  the  regular  price  for  THE  WORLD'S  oK\  ^ 

WORK  is  $4.00  a  year,  we  will  enter  your  subscription  .for  Seven  Months  / 
for  $2.00  to  "Get  Acquainted."    Just  your  name  and  address  on  the 

coupon  attached.    You  need  not  send  the  money  now — you  can  send  that  3^^%$^ 
later  after  your  subscription  has  been  entered.  <5^*°  >SN' 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1921 
RICE:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
IVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

il  FOUKTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  FIRST 
OF  THE  ANNOUNCED 

SNAP-SHOTS  OF  MY  CONTEMPORARIES 


Enter  this  Prize  Contest 
You  May  Win  $50 

YOU  do  not  have  to  be  a  subscriber  to  The  Outlook  to  enter  one  or 
all  of  its  five  prize  contests  for  1 921 . 

A  first  prize  of  $50,  a  second  prize  of  $30,  and  a  third  prize  of  $20, 
all  in  cash,  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  five  contests. 

PRIZE  CONTEST  NUMBER  1 

For  the  Best  Criticism  of  The  Outlook 
and  Suggestions  for  its  Improvement 


Limit  your  letter  to  five  hundred  (500) 
words.  Give  us  your  candid  estimate  of 
The  Outlook.  If  you  have  faults  to  find, 
don't  hesitate  to  express  your  opinion. 
The  force,  style,  and  human  interest  of 
your  letter  will  be  considered  ;  its  form 
will  count  as  well  as  its  substance. 

To  your  letter  you  may  append  practical 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  The 
Outlook.  These  may  include  suggestions 
of  subjects  or  titles  for  articles  that  you 
would  like  to  see  in  The  Outlook.  You 
may  suggest  the  names  of  writers  whose 
work  you  would  like  to  see  in  The  Outlook. 
You  may  suggest  new  fields  or  new  treat- 
ment of  material  that  you  would  regard 
as  effective.   These  appended  suggestions 


will  not  be  published,  but  the  weight  of 
these  suggestions  will  aid  us  in  estimating 
the  value  of  your  criticism. 

This  contest  closes  on  January  31,  1921  ; 
all  letters  must  reach  us  on  or  before  that 
date. 

All  letters  must  be  typewritten,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Letters  will  not  be  acknowledged  or 
returned.  We  suggest  that  you  keep  a 
carbon  copy  of  your  letter. 

The  Outlook  reserves  the  right  to 
publish,  in  addition  to  the  three  prize- 
winning  letters  in  this  contest,  any  addi- 
tional letters  received,  for  which  payment 
at  a  lower  rate  will  be  made. 


The  staff  of  The  Outlook  will  be  the  judges  of  the  contest 
Address  all  contest  letters  to 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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JTEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
.ecom  mends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  Rchools. 
dvisea  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  FrSltt.  Mgr. 

.CHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
 ILLINOIS  

Higher  Education 

C°ur3es  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 

Gttp  Umorrs'ttg  of  OUjtraga 

thYear  Division  10.  Chicago.  III.  | 

MASSACHUS  ETTS  

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure, and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Rerg  Eaenweln,  For  years  Editor  of  Lipplncott'g. 
150-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THE  HOME  COKRESPONDKM  E  SCHOOL 
t'r.  XucniQ    Dept.  *»8  SprlDgfleld,  Bafts. 

 PENNSYLVANIA  

JCHOOL  of  Horticulture  for  Women  (Iucor- 
'  porated),  Ambler.  Penna.  Practical  work  in  greenhouses, 
,5getable  and  flower  gardens,  orchards,  poultiy  plant, 
)iary.  jam  kitchen.  Lectures  by  competent  instructors, 
egular  Two  Year  Diploma  Course,  fittine  women 
>r  self-support  or  oversight  of  own  property,  begins  Jau- 
»ryl7,  1921.  Catalogue.  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee.  Director. 

RAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 


CLIFTON  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

27th  year  CLIFTON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

Offers  a  three  years'  course  of  General  Hoapital  Train- 
ing with  affiliation  with  the  New  York  Nursery  & 
Child's  Hospital,  New  York  City,  for  Pediatrics  and 
Obstetrics.  The  Course  includes  besides  general  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  training,  hydrotherapy,  electrother- 
apy, massage,  occupational  therapy,  laboratory  tech- 
nique, special  dietetic  instruction  in  the  modern  study 
and  treatment  of  nutritional  disorders,  and  doctor's 
office  work. 

Next  class  admitted  March  first. 

The  School  Prospectus  will  be  mailed  on  application 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent. 


t.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.   NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2H  years'  course— 
s  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
lents  one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
•irectress  of  Nurses,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


BRONZE 

HONOR  ROLLS 

AND 

HISTOftlCAL'TABlE  TS 

BEEO       6  A.KT9  H«  TAUNTON.  MASS. 


'NO  NIGHT  THERE" 

-     (The  "  City  Four-Square  ") 
A  beautiful  Sacred  song  for  Church  or  Home 
50c  per  copy  postpaid 
The  It i Blow  &  Main  Co.,  156  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

1  UNITARIANISM " 

By  Dr.  SAMUEL  M.  CROTHERS,  and  other 
fnitarian  Sermons  SENT  FREE  on  application  to 
Irs.  C.  W.  GEROULD,  186  Upland  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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'pmenjn  every  depart- 


^■^H  Banks  are  employing  hundreds  of  v 
^V^H  ment  of  bank  work,  even  up  to  cashis 

f •  -r  W'imen---clt'an,  pleasant,  congenial,  with  men's  pay. 
W  ™   I  earn  bv  mail.  Catalog  free.  EDGAR  G.  A  LCORN,  Pres. 
American  School  of  Banking,    44  McLene  Bids..  Columbus,  O. 

Children's  Creative  House 

Exclusive  and  successful  school 
for  exceptional  children 
>'uth  Marchand,  Consulting  Psychologist,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 


Perhaps  You  Are  Not 

T)p»  o  f  but  just  unable  to  hear  conversation  at  a 
l-'Cttl  short  distance.  If  you  were  a  skilled  lip 
reader  you  would  have  a  great  advantage,  and  if  ear  con- 
ditions became  worse— why  lip  reading  has  made  all  the 
difference  hundreds  of  times  between  success  and  failure. 
The  Nitchie  School  of  Lip  Reading,  Inc. 
18  and  20  E.  41st  St..  New  York 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you  care  to  ask. 
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"A  Cup 
of  Cocoa 


is  good  at  any  hour  of  the  day 


Baker's  Cocoa 

is  especially  good  in  the  even- 
ing a  short  time  before  re- 
tiring. Its  flavor  is  delicious, 
its  aroma  most  attractive,  and 
it  is  conducive  to  restful  sleep 
without  being  in  any  sense  j 
of  the  word,  a  narcotic. 
Absolutely  pure  and  whole- 
some. 

Booklet  of  Choice 
Recipes  sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

Established  1879 
The  time  for  Vapo-Cresolene  is  at  the  first  indication 
of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  often  the 
warnings  of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use,  as  you  just  light  the  little  lamp  that 
vaporizes  the  C  resolene  and  place  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all  night ; 
making  breathing  easy,  relieving  the  cough  and 
easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Coughs 
and  Nasal  Catarrh.   Its  germicidal  qualities  make  it 
a  reliable  protection  against  these  epidemics. 
It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 
Cresolene  has  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  past 
forty  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  is  unquestionable 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Booklet3l. 
Try    Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritat- 
ed Throat,  composed  of  slip- 
pery elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar 
and  Cresolene.    They  can't 
harm  you.  Of  your  druggist 
or  from  us.  10c  in  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 
62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  Leeming-Miles  Building 
Montreal,  Canada 


Mighty  as  it  may  be,  the  power 
or  the  skill  of  one  man  will  ac- 
complish Only  a  human  limit.  We 
know  of  no  other  machine  that  so  greatly 
multiplies  man-power  as  does  the  Mimeo- 
graph.   Five  thousand  well -printed  dupli- 
cates of  a  typewritten  sheet  delivered  every  hour, 
with  only  a  few  minutes  consumed  in  getting  ready  to 
print,  is  a  truly  remarkable  accomplishment,  even  in 
these  days  of  urgent  speed.    In  your  own  office,  under 
your  direct  supervision,  the  work  can  be  privately  .and 
cleanly  done — at  negligible  cost.    And  if  diagrams,  illus- 
trations or  plans  are  needed,  they  may  be  included  on  the 
same  sheet  by  a  simple  method  of  tracing.  The  Mimeograph 
costs  little  to  install  and  little  to  operate — and  it  is  a  mighty  power 
in  the  economy  of  American  business.    Let  us  show  you  how 
it  will  save  both  effort  and  money  for  you.    Write  for  booklet 
"O-l"  to  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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A  DINNER  AT  A  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  A  PLATE 

A DINNER  at  a  thousand  dollars  a 
plate  was  recently  given  in  New 
York  City. 
Despite  the  high  price,  the  bill  of 
fare  was  limited  to  rice  stew,  bread, 
and  cocoa.  The  cocoa  was  served  in 
army  mess  cups.  The  rice  stew  was 
served  on  tin  plates.  The  bread  was 
without  butter.  This  is  the  same  meal 
which  the  European  Relief  Council  has 
been  giving  and  will  give  to  3,500,000 
children  in  Europe  who  are  actually 
starving. 

Nor  was  the  food  served  on  the  usual 
dinner  tables;  it  was  served  on  pine 
trestles  without  any  covering  at  all,  and 
the  chairs  arranged  alongside  were  of 
the  folding  camp  variety.  The  waiters 
were  women  volunteers  in  the  Red 
Cross  garb  of  those  who  actually  feed 
the  children  in  Europe. 

Those  who  partook  of  the  dinner  were 
the  men  and  women  who  had  con- 
tributed a  thousand  dollars  apiece  to 
the  $33,000,000  fund  which  the  European 
Relief  Council  is  trying  to  raise;  thus 
they  could  reckon  their  dinner  at  a 
thousand  dollars  a  plate.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  amount  desired  has 
already  been  raised. 

The  cost  of  saving  the  life  of  a  child 
until  next  summer's  harvest  is  $10. 
When  harvest  comes,  it  is  hoped,  Cen- 
tral Europe  may  become  self-supporting, 
though  of  course  on  a  very  much  lower 
scale  than  before  the  war. 

On  the  speakers'  dais  was  placed  a 
child's  high  chair.    This  symbolized  the 


children  who  were  unseen  guests  at  the 
dinner — the  children  who  are  being 
saved.  According  to  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane,  who  is  Treas- 
urer of  the  Relief  Fund,  they  sent  this 
message : 

We,  the  unhappy  children  of  Eu- 
rope, send  you  our  gratitude.  .  .  . 
We  are  only  boys  and  girls,  you 
know,  not  men  and  women.  We  did 
not  make  this  awful  war.  We  are 
its  last  victims  and  we  cannot  help 
ourselves.  .  .  .  When  we  are  men 
and  women  we  shall  tell  our  children 
what  you  did  for  us,  and  some  time, 
maybe,  we  can  keep  other  boys  and 
girls  from  knowing  what  we  know 
of  the  cruelty  that  comes  to  children 
out  of  war. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Hoover 
and  General  Pershing.  The  first  re- 
minded the  diners  that  the  entire  fund 
asked  for  did  not  exceed  the  cost  of  a 
single  battleship.  He  also  mentioned 
the  sums  spent  in  this  country  on  lux- 
uries, and  declared  his  belief  that  the 
American  people  were  not  unable  or 
unwilling  to  help  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
starving  children  of  Europe.  General 
Pershing  pointed  out  that  the  greatest 
suffering  of  the  war  had  been  not  among 
armies  but  among  women  and  children. 
He  added: 

There  is  another  thought  that 
forces  itself  upon  our  attention  to- 
night. As  we  contemplate  the  causes 
of  the  World  War  and  realize  its  hor- 
rors, every  right-thinking  man  and 
woman  must  feel  like  demanding  that 
some  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  An  important  step  would 
be  to  curtail  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  of  armies  and  navies. 
...  It  is  a  gloomy  commentary  upon 


world  conditions  that  expenditures 
several  times  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore in  peace  times  should  be  con- 
sidered necessary.  .  .  .  We  may  well 
ask  ourselves  whether  civilization 
does  really  reach  a  point  where  it 
begins  to  destroy  itself. 

General  Pershing's  words  afford  an- 
other illustration  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
is  more  eager  than  the  true  soldier  to 
prevent  war.  But,  whatever  may  be 
done  to  that  end  in  the  future,  there  is 
an  immediate  and  pressing  need,  and 
that  is  to  send  relief  to  those  children 
upon  whom  the  past  war  has  brought 
undeserved  wretchedness. 


THE  CHIEF  TASK  OF  CONGRESS 

When  each  Congress  assembles  for 
its  last  session  of  three  months, 
it  is  commonly  said  that  little  legisla- 
tion can  be  expected  except  the  passage 
of  the  appropriation  bills.  This  sounds 
as  if  Congress  were  dilatory,  inefficient, 
uninterested  in  its  larger  legislative 
duties,  and  unresponsive  to  the  popular 
demand  for  corrective  or  progressive 
laws.  A  very  general  impression  is  that 
the  passage  of  appropriation  bills  vis  a 
routine  matter  that  a  small  group  of 
business  men  would  get  through  with 
in  short  order. 

Again  this  year  we  are  hearing  the 
same  report — that  little  can  be  expected 
from  Congress  before  March  4  except 
the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills. 
Very  few  Americans  have  any  idea  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  labor  and  the 
financial  knowledge  required  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  this  duty.  There 
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THE  EMPTY  CHAIR  AT  THE  "THOUSAND  DOLLAR  A  PLATE"  DINNER 
Left  to  right:  Herbert  Hoover;  the  "Empty  Chair;"  General  Pershing;  Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt; 
the  Minister  from  Finland;  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
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are  thirteen  regular  appropriation  bills, 
each  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
money  from  the  National  treasury  for 
a  certain  object  or  group  of  objects. 
These  regular  appropriation  bills  are 
the  following:  Agriculture,  Army, 
Diplomatic  and'  Consular,  District  of 
Columbia,  Fortifications,  Indian;  Legis- 
lative, Executive  and  Judicial;  Military 
Academy,  Naval,  Pensions,  Post  Office, 
River  and  Harbor,  Sundry  Civil.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  regular  appropriations 
there  are  permanent  annual  appropri- 
ations for  interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
for  sinking  fund  purposes.  There  is 
also  a  miscellaneous  item  covering  the 
estimates  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Railway  Labor  Board,  the 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission,  etc.  Finally,  in  conse- 
quence of  supplementary  estimates  from 
various  departments,  there  are  the 
deficiency  bills. 

Last  year  the  amount  actually  appro- 
priated by  Congress  was  nearly  four 
billion  eight  hundred  and  sixty  million 
dollars.  This  year  the  estimates  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
amount  to  about  two  hundred  million 
dollars  less.  Congress  will,  of  course, 
not  provide  the  money  called  for  in 
these  estimates,  but  will  exercise  its 
right  of  telling  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  Government  that  they  must 
spend  less  than  they  would  like  to 
spend.  The  appropriations,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  less  than  the  estimates 
by  about  a  billion  dollars. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  PURSE 

There  are  three  places  in  which  Con- 
gress is  expected  to  make  great  sav- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  Congress  will  not 
provide  nearly  as  much  money  for  the 
Army  or  Navy  as  is  asked.  In  the 
second  place,  there  are  not  going  to  be 
so  many  improvements  of  rivers  and 
harbors  as  are  requested.  In  the  third 
place,  Congress  is  going  to  deny  money 
for  the  continuation  of  bureaus  and 
commissions  which  have  been  and  are 
now  duplicating  work. 

Much  of  the  labor  in  preparing  the 
appropriations  would  be  saved  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  labor  would  be  more 
intelligent  if  the  United  States  had  a 
proper  National  budget.  At  present 
executive  branches  and  special  bureaus, 
many  in  number  and  great  in  variety, 
submit  estimates  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  passes  them  all  along  to 
Congress.  There  ought  to  be  a  central 
agency  to  co-ordinate  all  the  estimates 
to  prevent  duplication  in  work  and  save 
to  the  taxpayer  a  vast  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure. 

Even  with  a  budget  system,  however, 


the  task  of  appropriating  money  for  the 
Government  of  one  hundred  million  peo- 
ple is  a  vast  enterprise.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  routine,  but  it  requires  intel- 
ligence, imagination,  courage,  and  a  con- 
stantly developing  sense  of  the  Nation's 
needs. 

This  task  of  appropriating  moneys  is, 
moreover,  the  fundamental  task  of  a 
legislative  body.  It  is  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  power  in  government,  the 
power  of  the  purse.  As  long  as  mon- 
archs  had  access  to  the  treasury  of  their 
realms  they  were  essentially  autocrats 
and  their  peoples  were  not  free.  As 
long  as  they  could  tax  the  people  and 
use  the  money  raised  by  taxation  as 
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"UNCLE  JOE"  CANNON 

they  pleased  they  were  in  control. 
Free  government  came  when  the  com- 
mon people  took  from  the  monarch  the 
right  to  tax  and  the  right  to  appro- 
priate money  for  public  use.  We  Amer- 
icans are  inclined  to  undervalue  Con- 
gress. Those  men  in  Washington  are 
not  merely  symbols  of  our  liberty,  they 
are  actual  preservers  of  free  govern- 
ment; and  at  no  time  are  the  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  in  Congress 
assembled  doing  more  strictly  the  peo- 
ple's business  than  when  they  are  at 
work  on  the  appropriation  bills. 


"UNCLE  JOE"  CANNON 

On  December  28  "Uncle  Joe"  Can- 
non established  a  new  American 
record  for  length  of  service  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  For  nearly  forty- 
four  years  he  has  served  in  that  body. 
Since  his  first  election  in  1872  he  has 
been  a  member  of  Congress  continuously 
with  the  exception  of  two  terms.  For 
eight  years  he  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At  the  age 
of  eighty-five  he  is  now  courageously 
looking  forward  to  beating  Gladstone's 
record  of  fifty-three  years  of  service 
in  the  British  Hou.se  of  Commons. 

Congressional  practice  has  changed 
very  much  in  the  years  since  Mr.  Can- 


non first  entered  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Under  the  leadership  of  a 
succession  of  powerful  Speakers,  the 
authority  In  the  House  gradually  cen- 
tered in  a  few  commanding  hands. 
When  Cannon  himself  took  up  the 
Speaker's  gavel,  it  was  indeed  a  scepter 
wielded  by  a  czar.  The  power  of  ap- 
pointment to  committees  gave  the 
Speaker  almost  complete  control  over 
legislation,  a  control  which  Mr.  Cannon 
did  not  hesitate  to  exercise. 

When  the  revolt  came  against  his 
autocracy,  the  party  caucus  was  substi- 
tuted in  large  measure  for  the  undivided 
control  of  the  Speaker.  Certainly  the 
old  system  had  grave  faults,  but  it  can 
be  said  that  the  new  system  has  not 
wholly  justified  the  hopes  of  its  pro- 
ponents. The  House  of  Representatives 
has  still  to  develop  a  system  which  will 
be  at  the  same  time  efficient  and  demo- 
cratic, a  system  in  which  responsibility 
is  held  and  exercised  in  the  open. 

When  Mr.  Cannon  was  in  power,  he 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack  upon  a 
system  of  which  he  was  as  much  the 
product  as  the  source.  Now  that  he  has 
been  shorn  of  his  power,  there  is  a  curi- 
ous tendency  to  sentimentalize  over  his 
career  as  that  of  a  typical  and  repre- 
sentative American.  Certainly  he  is  an 
interesting  figure,  but  he  does  not  rep- 
resent, in  our  minds,  those  qualities 
which  we  like  to  think  of  as  distinctly 
American.  Human  and  humorous  he 
undoubtedly  is,  but  his  whole  career  is 
indicative  of  a  lack  of  vision  and  a 
limited  understanding  which  removes 
him  without  much  discussion  from  the 
class  of  great  nation  builders. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 

A week  or  two  ago  we  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  bills  before  Congress,  one  espoused 
by  Senator  Jones  in  the  Senate  and  the 
other  by  Congressman  Esch  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  providing 
that  no  permit,  license,  lease,  or  authori- 
zation for  the  use  of  the  National  Parks 
as  irrigation  or  hydroelectric  reservoirs 
shall  be  issued  without  the  specific  au- 
thority of  Congress. 

We  said  then  and  we  believe  now  that 
this  seems  a  very  simple  and  just  pro- 
vision. The  National  Parks  were  cre- 
ated by  Congress,  and  Congress  ought 
to  have  something  to  say  about  their 
final  disposition.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  our  National  Parks  ought  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  these  bills 
and  should  urge  their  passage. 

It  is  interesting  to  report  that  public 
opinion  about  the  National  Parks  in  the 
States  which  would  be  the  ones  most  to 
benefit  from  irrigation  and  electric- 
power  projects  is  not  solidly  in  favor  of 
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the  use  of  the  National  Parks  for  these 
purposes.  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  a  strong  organi- 
zation, originally  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  using  the  Parks  for  proper  in- 
dustrial purposes.  But  after  getting  all 
the  facts  in  the  case  the  Club  reconsidered 
the  matter,  withdrew  the  resolution,  and 
notified  the  Congressman  to  whom  the 
resolution  had  been  sent  of  their  revo- 
cation. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  is  urging  Congress 
to  oppose  the  plan  of  building  a  reser- 
voir in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  entire  Congressional  delegation 
from  Wyoming  is  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing any  encroachment  upon  the  Na- 
tional Parks,  Senator  Kendrick,  for  ex- 
ample, writing  thus  to  a  constituent: 
"While  I  have  always  been  an  ardent 
believer  in  the  maximum  development 
of  the  waters  of  our  Western  States  for 
reclamation  or  for  power  purposes,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  such  develop- 
ment should  not  be  extended  to  the 
National  Parks." 

.  These  are  encouraging  incidents. 
When  the  American  people  have  all  the 
facts  regarding  a  question  of  public 
policy,  they  are  generally  guided  in 
their  decision,  not  by  local  and  selfish 
motives,  but  by  a  broad  general  view  of 
public  welfare. 

THE  TEN  POINTS  OF  THRIFT 

Thrift  is  a  conventionally  com- 
mended quality,  the  true  meaning 
of  which  is  not  always  fully  understood. 
Thrift  does  not  mean  miserliness;  it 
means  wise  spending  as  well  as  wise 
saving.  The  Y.M.C.A.,  in  again  put- 
ting forward  a  plea  for  a  National 
Thrift  Week,  has  this  point  clearly  in 
mind,  a  point  which  is  doubly  pertinent 
at  this  time  when  business  is  slackening 


and  the  war-time  budgets  of  individuals 
and  nations  are  being  painfully  read- 
justed to  a  peace-time  basis. 

The  Thrift  Week  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  is 
scheduled  to  begin  on-  January  17.  The 
creed  of  -Thrift  Week  is  included  in 
ten  financial  injunctions,  to  which 
citizens  are  asked  to  give  heed.  These 
ten  injunctions  are: 

Work  and  earn. 
Make  a  budget. 
Record  expenditures. 
Have  a  bank  account. 
Carry  life  insurance. 
Own  your  own  home. 
Make  a  will. 

Pay  your  bills  promptly. 
Invest  in  reliable  securities. 
Share  with  others. 

These  are  not  counsels  of  parsimony; 
they  are  counsels  of  judicious  and  in- 
telligent expenditure.  There  are  some 
items  on  this  list  which  Uncle  Sam  him- 
self will  do  well  to  profit  by.  "Make 
a  budget,"  for  instance,  is  as  good 
advice  for  Uncle  Sam  as  for  John 
Citizen. 

A  GREAT  FEAT  IN  ASTRONOMY 

Ix  his  remarkable  book  "The  Outline 
of  History"  H.  G.  Wells  closes  his 
chapter  on  the  development  of  writing 
as  a  means  of  communication  between 
man  and  man  with  these  words:  "Our 
world  to-day  is  only  in  the  beginning  of 
knowledge." 

At  first  glance  this  seems  an  ex- 
travagant statement.  The  wonderful 
achievements  of  science  during  even  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury make  the  layman  wonder  some- 
times whether  there  are  many  fields  of 
knowledge  left  for  man  to  conquer. 
And  then,  just  when  we  begin  to  think 
that  man  has  about  become  lord  of  all 
creation,  along  comes  science  with  a 
new  discovery  which  shows  how  puny 
he  really  is  and  how  the  majesty  of  the 
universe  towers  above  and  beyond  him, 
unfathomable  and  unknowable. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  the  old 
Hebrew  poet  wrote,  "What  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?"  And  it  is  this 
mood  which  must  have  been  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  read  the  recent  an- 
nouncement, in  the  last  week  of  Decem- 
ber, of  the  unprecedented  astronomical 
achievement  of  Professor  Albert  Michel- 
son,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
has  successfully  measured'  the  size  of 
the  star  Betelgeuse,  in  the  constellation 
of  Orion. 

Betelgeuse  (sometimes  spelled  Betel- 
geux)  is  an  incandescent  star  or  sun, 
doubtless  very  much  like  our  own  mys- 
terious and  flaming  Orb  of  Day,  except 
in  point  of  size.  Professor  Michelson 
•has  discovered  that  it  would  take 
twenty-seven  million  suns  like  ours  to 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  "Times" 

The  shaded  portion  of  the  diagram  shows  the 
size  of  Betelgeuse  compared  with  the  orbits  of 
our  planets.  As  will  be  seen,  the  star  would 
nearly  fill  the  orbit  of  Mars.  The  sun  and  the 
planets  as  shown  here  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  sun,  for  example,  if  correctly  drawn  to 
scale,  would  be  only  l-150th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  would  take  27,000,000  suns  like  it 
to  equal  Betelguese,  although  the  diameter  of 
our  sun  is  866,000  miles 

make  one  Betelgeuse,  which  has  a  diam- 
eter of  nearly  three  hundred  million 
miles.  Since  the  circumference  of  a 
globe  is  3.1416  times  its  diameter,  it 
would  take  an  airplane  flying  one  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour  about  one  thou- 
sand years  to  circumnavigate  this, 
gigantic  sun,  without  stopping  a  second 
for  the  birth  and  death  of  generations 
of  pilots. 

No  wonder  that  the  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  "Times,"  re- 
porting from  Chicago  the  overwhelm- 
ing measurements  and  calculations  made 
by  Professor  Michelson,  remarks: 
"These  dimensions  make  the  bodies  in 
our  solar  system  seem  most  minute  and 
insignificant  and  present  the  conception 
of  celestial  bodies  of  magnitudes  hither- 
to unmeasured  and  almost  beyond  com 
prehension." 

Terrestrial  and  human  pride  seems 
pretty  small  after  such  a  glimpse  into 
the  illimitable  universe.  And  yet  we 
cannot  resist  adding,  with  some  satis 
faction,  that  Professor  Michelson  re 
ceived  his  scientific  education  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  at  An 
napolis,  but  resigned  from  the  Nav> 
in  1881  to  devote  himself  to  scientific 
research.  He  has  successively  held  the 
chair  of  Physics  in  the  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science,  at  Cleveland;  in  Clark 
University,  at  Worcester;  and  for  tha 
last  twenty-eight  years  in  the  University 
of  Chicago. 


A  CONCERT  OF  ENGLISH  MUSIC 

For  many  years  English  composers 
seemed  unable  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity.  Scarcely  a  name  in 
the  nineteenth  century  among  all  the 
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names  of  even  second  or  third  rate  com- 
posers is  English.  The  one  striking  ex- 
ception is  not  English  at  all,  for  it  is 
Irish — Sullivan;  and  that  can  be  counted 
English  only  because  Sir  Arthur  was 
born  in  London,  though  his  father  was 
a  native  of  County  Cork.    The  twentieth 

I  century  has  seen  a  change.  Among  liv- 
ing composers  the  German  Richard 
Strauss  has  perhaps  been  most  widely 

{.  advertised  and  has  perhaps  created  the 
greatest  sensations,  and  the  French 
d'Indy  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
to  the  students  of  the  development  of 
music,  but  no  one  has  become  more 
deservedly  distinguished  than  the  Eng- 
lishman Sir  Edward  Elgar.  And  among 
the  younger  composers  those  of  Eng- 
land are  giving  as  much  promise  as 

!  those  of  any  other  country  except  pos- 
sibly France.  Here  in  America  we 
ought  to  hear  more  of  English  music, 
just  as  we  ought  to  hear  more  music  of 

■  American  origin.  Simply  because  the 
very  greatest  composers  have  been  Ger- 
man is  no  reason  why  we  should  hold 
our  breaths  every  time  a  German  com- 

I poser  makes  a  noise.  American  audi- 
ences listen  with  respect  to  music 
labeled  German  which  would  frankly 
J  bore  them  if  it  were  marked  "Made  in 
England"  and  which  they  would  not 
listen  to  at  all  if  they  knew  it  was  by 
an  American. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  lengthy  introduc- 
tion to  the  statement  that  one  of  the 
k    last  orchestral  concerts  of  the  old  year 
in  New  York  City  consisted  of  English 
music  under  the  direction  of  an  English 
conductor. 
At  the  invitation  of  "Walter  Damrosch, 
i    conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
,    Orchestra,  Albert  Coates  has  been  visit- 
i    ing  this  country  to  lead  the  orchestra 
,    as  guest  conductor.    His  first  appear- 
;    ance  was  in  a  programme  consisting  of 
,    a  suite  arranged  and  edited  by  himself 
j    for  string  orchestra  from  the  works  of 
,    Henry    Purcell,    Sir    Edward  Elgar's 
i    "Enigma"    Variations,    and  Vaughan 
Williams's  "London"  symphony. 
Purcell    represents    the  high-water 
t    mark  of  English  music  previous  to  the 
i    present  century.   That  was  a  good  many 
j    years  ago — about  two  centuries  and  a 
i    half.    At  that  time  English  musician- 
ship was  of  the  highest  order. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar's  Variations  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
positions produced  in  our  day,  which 
grows  with  repeated  hearings.  Its  theme, 
which  seems  strange  and  almost  awk- 
ward at  first,  has  the  kind  of  beauty 
that  is  denied  to  mere  prettiness.  The 
j  Variations,  supposed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  temperaments  of  some  of  Sir 
Edward's  friends,  are  of  widest  variety; 
.  one  is  buoyant;  another,  mincing;  an- 
other, pretentious;  another,  suave  and 


noble.  The  composer  has  lent  a  facti- 
tious interest  to  this  work  by  saying: 
"Through  and  over  the  whole  set  an- 
other and  larger  theme  'goes'  but  is  not 
played." 

The  symphony  in  this  concert  is 
frankly  the  starkest  kind  of  programme 
music.  It  is  supposed  to  describe  the 
city  of  London.  The  Thames  flows 
silent  in  the  dawn,  the  Westminster 
chimes  strike  the  half-hour,  the  Strand 
becomes  all  bustle  and  turmoil,  a  coster- 
monger  sings  a  coster  song,  a  bit  of 
shabby-genteel  London  comes  into  view, 
and  then  the  turmoil  of  the  Strand  re- 
appears. Thus  endeth  the  first  move- 
ment. In  the  second  movement  is  pic- 
tured the  region  known  as  Bloomsbury, 
and  an  old  musician  plays  a  plaintive 
tune  on  a  fiddle  in  front  of  a  public 
house.  In  the  third  movement  the  com- 
poser undertakes  to  give  his  audience 
through  the  ears  a  glimpse  of  the  slums. 
The  last  movement  might  be  called  the 
labor  movement.  It  is  supposed  to  de- 
pict the  hunger  and  unrest  of  London; 
but  it  brings  us  back  to  old  Father 
Thames  still  flowing  silently.  This 
symphony  is  really  a  movie  in  sound, 
and  as  an  art  production  may  be  ranked 
with  the  movies.  Those  who  prefer  to 
see  moving  pictures  and  those  who  pre- 
fer to  hear  something  else  beside  movies 
will  be  alike  unappreciative  of  this  com- 
position. Nevertheless  there  are  pas- 
sages of  beauty  in  it.  It  is  written  with 
great  skill  and  mastery  of  modern  musi- 
cal resources.  Vaughan  Williams,  the 
composer,  received  his  musical  educa- 
tion chiefly  in  England,  and  he  has 
worked  with  Maurice  Ravel  in  Paris; 
but  he  writes  a  good  deal  like  the 
modern  German. 

Albert  Coates,  the  guest  conductor,  is 
English  in  name  and  in  his  paternal 
ancestry,  but  he  was  born  in  Russia  of 
a  Russian  mother,  and,  though  he 
studied  science  under  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
in  Liverpool,  he  received  his  musical 
education  in  Petrograd,  was  a  member 
of  the  Gewandhaus  under  Nikisch,  and 
became  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Opera 
of  Petrograd.  More  recently  he  has 
been  conducting  in  London. 

FROM  LONG  ISLAND  TO 
HUDSON  BAY 

On  December  13  three  naval  officers 
left  Rockaway  Point,  Long  Island, 
in  a  spherical  balloon.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  they  descended  near  Moose 
Factory,  Ontario,  close  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay,  after  covering  a  distance 
of  some  eight  hundred  miles. 

It  was  not  for  some  three  weeks,  how- 
ever, that  any  news  of  their  safe  descent 
reached  the  United  States,  for  the 
balloonists,  when  they  landed  in  the 
Canadian  wilderness,  were  far  from  tele- 
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graphic  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  As  it  was,  they  wandered  for 
four  days  before  they  found  the  Hudson 
Bay  Post  at  Moose  Factory.  Meanwhile 
the  American  Naval  Air  Service  and 
the  Canadian  authorities  were  bending 
every  effort  to  locate  the  missing  men. 
It  was  a  matter  of  international  relief 
and  congratulation  when  the  adventur- 
ous voyagers  were  finally  reported  safe. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  take  two 
weeks  for  the  officers  to  return  from 
Moose  Factory  to  the  nearest  rail  head. 
Certainly  their  journey  to  Canada  and 
return  may  be  described  in  similar  lan- 
guage to  that  used  by  the  Chinaman 
after  his  first  ride  upon  a  toboggan. 
When  asked  what  it  was  like  he  said: 
" Wi-s-s-s-s-h !    Walkee  back  three  mile!" 

We  are  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
military  or  naval  purpose  is  served  by 
such  a  flight  in  a  craft  which  belongs, 
so  far  as  modern  warfare  is  concerned, 
in  a  category  with  flintlocks  and 
blunderbuses.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
stimulus  which  such  a  voyage  gives  to 
qualities  of  courage  and  self-reliance 
may  have  justified  the  risk  involved. 

THE  WORLD  OF 'SPORT 

The  winter  season  is  not  generally 
celebrated  for  its  sporting  events  of 
international  interest,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  almost  every  rule. 

The  last  week  in  December  saw  a 
closely  fought  contest  between  the  Cor- 
nell cross-country  team,  intercollegiate 
champions  of  America,  and  a  team  rep- 
resenting the  combined  forces  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  Oxford-Cambridge 
team  won  by  the  narrow  margin  of  26 
to  29.    The  Cornell  runners  arrived  in 
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England  only  a  week  before  the  race, 
and,  though  they  were  defeated,  their 
achievement  against  the  pick  of  two 
universities  is  therefore  especially 
creditable.  The  race  of  seven  and  one- 
half  miles  was  run  over  the  famous 
Thames  Hare  and  Hounds  Course, 
which  includes  three  severe  water 
jumps,  a  long  stretch  of  plowed  field, 
and  numerous  hills.  The  English  run- 
ners have  always  been  at  their  best  in 
long-distance  races,  and  the  Oxford- 
Cambridge  runners  are  said  to  comprise 
the  strongest  'varsity  team  which  has 
been  assembled  in  many  years.  It  is 
reported  that  next  year  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  will  not  only  send  their 
track  teams,  but  also  their  boat  crews, 
to  compete  with  Cornell.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  report  is  true. 

Even  if  an  American  team  did  not 
succeed  in  defeating  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, American  tennis  players  have 
once  more  gained  possession  of  the 
famous  Davis  trophy.  At  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  on  January  1,  William  T. 
Tilden  and  William  M.  Johnston  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  Davis  cup  lawn 
tennis  championship  by  defeating 
Gerald  F.  Patterson  and  Norman  E. 
Brookes  in  both  the  singles  and  doubles. 
The  Davis  trophy  has  been  in  the  antip- 
odes since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Doubtless  America  will  be  called  upon 
to  defend  its  possession  at  Forest  Hills, 
Long  Island,  this  coming  summer. 

On  New  Year's  Day  a  third  athletic 
event  took  place  which,  while  not  of  an 
international  character,  was  at  least  of 
continental  interest.  The  eleven  of  the 
University  of  Ohio  played  the  eleven  of 


the  University  of  California  at  Pasadena 
that  day.  The  game  resulted  in  the 
favor  of  the  Western  university  by  the 
very  decisive  score  of  28  to  0.  Cali- 
fornia apparently  swept  the  Ohio  team 
off  its  feet  by  the  precision  and  brilliancy 
of  its  overhead  attack. 

FIUME  SURRENDERED 

As  was  anticipated,  the  Italian  regu- 
lars made  short  work  of  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio's  legionaries  at  Fiume.  As 
for  some  time  the  citizens  of  Fiume 
had  been  saying,  "Liberaci  dai  Liber- 
atori"  (Deliver  us  from  our  deliverers), 
it  was  appropriate  that  the  new  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Fiume  should 
begin  the  disarmament  of  the  defeated 
legionaries  and  should  preserve  order 
in  the  city  by  its  own  police.  The  poet- 
commander  begged  permission  to  leave 
Fiume  at  the  head  of  his  legionaries. 
This  was  refused.  On  January  5  the 
troops  which  had  held  Fiume  for  six- 
teen months  began  to  leave  the  city 
under  the  guard  of  regulars  on  special 
trains  in  relays  of  three  hundred 
legionaries  each.  They  will  be  enrolled 
with  their  original  units  in  Italy.  The 
regulars  worked  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  as  to  establish  the  new  Independent 
State  of  Fiume  at  once.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  will  hold  an  elec- 
tion almost  immediately. 

Thus  ends  a  chapter  of  history. 
Some  three  years  ago  at  Fiume  a 
member  of  The  Outlook's  editorial  staff, 
noting  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Fhimani,  asked  one  of  the  City  Coun- 
cilors: "Why  should  Fiume  not  be  an 


independent  republic?"  "Ah,  that  would 
be  the  ideal  solution,"  was  the  reply, 
"una  repubblica  fiumana."  This  ideal 
might  have  been  realized  by  the  heads 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  But  the 
extremes  of  Italian  realism  and  Wit 
sonian  idealism  prevented. 

A  CIVILIAN'S  FIGHT  WITH 
THE  MILITARY 

Years  ago,  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
William  II  and  Theobald  von  Beth- 
mann  Hollweg  were  students  together, 
and  friends.  Doubtless  this  friendship 
made  Bethmann's  path  easier  to  the 
presidency,  first,  of  the  district  of  Brom- 
berg  and,  second,  of  the  province  of 
Brandenburg;  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
the  Prussian  Council;  to  the  Imperial 
Vice-Chancellorship  and  to  the  Chancel- 
lorship itself. 

A  highly  trained  bureaucrat,  Beth- 
mann  represented  the  tendencies  of  a 
Prussian  patrician,  not  of  a  Prussian 
Junker— that  is  to  say,  though  begin- 
ning with  strong  prejudices,  he  was 
susceptible  of  change.  He  had  fought 
against  giving  to  the  people  a  larger 
share  in  the  government  of  Prussia,  but 
later  became  an  apostle  of  universal 
franchise. 

Bethmann  has  just  died,  sixty-four 
years  old.  With  him  passes  the  broadest 
of  the  Kaiser's  generally  narrow-minded 
counselors — certainly  he  was  in  glaring 
contrast  to  such  bigots  as  Tirpitz  and 
Ludendorff. 

Bethmann's  Chancellorship  meant  a 
trial  of  strength  between  two  forces — 
the  military  and  the  civil.  It  was  to 
last  eight  years  and  was  to  end  with 
a  tragic  military  triumph. 

In  his  recently  published  memoirs  he 
blames  the  German  army  for  starting 
the  World  War. 

In  1914,  however,  he  also  blamed  Eng- 
land. It  was  he  who  said  that  Great 
Britain  was  going  to  make  war  "just 
for  a  scrap  of  paper." 

This  phrase  discrediting  a  solemn 
treaty  and  his  other  statement  admit- 
ting the  wrong  done  to  the  Belgians  but 
defending  that  wrong  on  the  ground 
that  necessity  knows  no  law  revealed  in 
him  a  kind  of  honesty  not  characteristic 
of  all  Germans,  together  with  a  char- 
acteristically German  disregard  of  the 
conscience  of  mankind. 

Bethmann's  divergence  from  the  mili- 
tarists increased  as  time  went  on.  It 
was  illustrated  by  his  protest  against 
the  German  aerial  bombardment  of 
London,  his  opposition  to  a  ruthless 
submarine  campaign,  and,  above  all,  his 
instigation  of  a  peace  resolution  in  the 
Reichstag. 

When  Ludendorff,  the  chief  of  the 
militarists,  and  Bethmann  resigned  at 
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the  same  time,  the  Kaiser  turned  against 
his  old  friend,  accepting  his  resignation, 

IPand  reinstated  Ludendorff.  That  was 
the  end  of  Bethmann's  career. 
LYNCH1NGS  IN  19J0 
EOFESSOK  Work,  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, annually  compiles  a  list  of 
lynchings  in  the  United  States.  His  re- 
port for  1920  has  at  least  one  encouraging 
feature,  for  he  records  fifty-six  instances 
in  which  officers  of  the  law  prevented 
lynchings  either  by  the  removal  of  pris- 
oners or  by  the  use  of  armed  force.  Ten 
of  these  instances  occurred  in  Northern 
States  and  forty-six  in  Southern.  Armed 
force  was  used  to  repel  lynchers  in  four- 
teen cases  and  in  four  instances  mobs 
were  fired  upon. 

There  were  sixty-one  lynchings  in  the 
year  1920.  Of  these  fifty-two  were  in  the 
'  South  and  nine  in  the  North  and  West, 
a  total  reduction  of  twenty-two  from 
the  year  1919.  The  victims  of  these 
lynchings  numbered  fifty-three  Negroes 
and  eight  whites.  The  roll  of  dishonor 
of  the  various  States  follows: 

Alabama,  7;  Arkansas,  1;  Cali- 
fornia, 3;  Florida,  7;  Georgia,  9;  Illi- 
nois. 1;  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky,  1; 
Minnesota,  3;  Mississippi,  7;  Mis- 
souri, 1;  North  Carolina,  3;  Ohio,  1; 
Oklahoma,  3;  South  Carolina,  1: 
Texas,  10;  Virginia,  1;  West  Vir- 
ginia, 1. 

The  record  for  1920  shows  some  ad- 
vance over  the  previous  year,  but  it  still 
constitutes  a  blot  upon  American  civili- 
zation. 

*  THE  PLIGHT  OF 
FRANCE 

ON  January  3  the  Paris  "Matin" 
published  an  article  by  ex-Presi- 
dent Poincare,  in  which  he  cites 
the  provision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  re- 
quiring the  German,  army  to  be  reduced 
by  March  31,  1920,  to  100,000  men,  and 
(the  German  police  force  to  a  number  not 
to  exceed  the  ratio  to  population  as  it 
was  in  1913.  Yet,  adds  Mr.  Poincare, 
the  Interallied  Commission  of  Control 
reports  that  even  now  Germany  has  not 
fulfilled  her  obligations.  It  is  believed 
'by  some,  we  would  add,  that  Germany 
has  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  mill- 
ion men  trained  for  army  emergency 
and  a  million  and  a.  half  of  rifles  ready. 

As  long  as  France  is  not  safe  from 
a  vengeful  and  aggressive  Germany,  the 
victory  in  which  America  participated 
will  remain  endangered. 

If  the  Germans  could  be  rendered  un- 
aggressive and  brought  to  real  repent- 
ance, if  they  could  be  so  changed  in 
spirit  as  honestly  to  seek  to  repair  not 
/only  the  material  damage  that  they 
have  done  but  also  the  injuries  they 
have  wrought  in  the  social  fabric  of  the 
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world,  the  victory  of  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  would  be  permanent  and  would 
need  no  other  safeguard.  But  the 
French  have  no  illusions  ok  that  score. 
They  live  next  to  the  Germans.  They 
know  that  nations  are  not  converted  in 
a  day  or  a  year.  They  are  not  unrea- 
sonable. They  do  not  demand  the  im- 
possible. They  are  not  looking  for  any 
one  to  provide  them  with  a  formula  for 
universal  peace.  They  believe,  however, 
that,  having  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
Germans'  assault  upon  civilization,  they 
have  the  right  to  expect  such  safeguards 
as  will  save  France  from  the  peril  of 
national  extinction.  It  is  not  quite  fair 
— is  it? — for  other  nations  in  positions 
of  comparative  security  to  leave  France 
insecure. 

When  the  armistice  brought  hostili- 
ties to  an  end,  there  were  four  measures 
which  might  have  been  taken  to  keep 
Germany  from  repeating  her  adventure. 

One  measure  would  have  been  to  deal 
separately  with  the  different  elements 
in  the  German  Empire,  and  thus  deprive 
Prussia  of  the  strength  that  she  derived 
from  employing  the  resources  of  the 
other  German  states.  Modern  Europe 
has  never  feared  Bavaria  or  Saxony  or 
Wurttemberg  singly.  But  Europe,  in- 
cluding peoples  of  German  speech  and 
culture,  has  feared  Prussia.  If  the 
Allies  had  offered  Bavaria,  for  example, 
a  separate  peace  on  terms  better  than 
she  could  obtain  in  partnership  with 
Prussia,  she  might  have  been  glad  to 
abandon  an  enterprise  that  had  proved 
disastrous  in  the  past  and  was  full  of 
ill  omen  for  the  future.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  be.  For  some  reason  of 
political  expediency  the  managers  of  the 
Peace  Conference  decided  to  consolidate 
the  German  Empire  by  treating  with  all 
the  German  states  as  a  whole.  That 
safeguard,  therefore,  was  abandoned. 

Another  measure  would  have  been  to 
make  France  correspondingly  strong. 
This  would  have  involved  the  transfer 
to  France  not  only  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine but  of  other  regions  inhabited  by 
people  for  generations  German  in  speech 
and  tradition.  There  were  objections  to 
this  measure  apart  from  considerations 
of  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory involved.  France  has  been  success- 
ful in  implanting  loyalty  to  the  Repub- 
lic in  the  heart  of  many  people  who  are 
French  neither  in  speech  nor  in  ances- 
try; but  it.  would  have  been  of  doubtful 
benefit  to  the  French  Republic  to  in- 
clude such  masses  of  Germans  within 
French  territory  as  would  have  been 
necessary  if  a  purely  military  frontier 
had  been  arranged.  This  second  safe- 
guard was  thus  likewise  abandoned. 

A  third  measure  would  have  been  to 
exact  from  Germany  such  a  price  for 
her  orgy  as  to  have  convinced  her  that 
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a  war  of  conquest  does  not  pay,  to  have 
put  the  leaders  of  her  iniquity  under 
such  restraint  as  to  have  furnished  a 
warning  for  others  who  might  seek  to 
imitate  them,  and   to  deprive  her  so 
completely  of  military  resources  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  employ 
the  might  which  she  had  abused.  In 
some    degree    this    measure    was  at- 
tempted in  the  Treaty;  but  it  has  not 
been  put  into  effect.    What  France  had 
to    pay    for    defending   civilization  is 
recorded  in  her  devastated  area  and  in 
the  sad  disorganization  of  her  social 
and  economic  life.    What  Germany  has 
had  to  pay  for  her  assault  upon  civiliza- 
tion is  not  so  evident.    It  is  true  that 
her  population  has  suffered  physically 
and  morally  from  the  war  as  have  other 
peoples,  but  her  factories  are  intact,  her 
towns  and  cities  remain  standing.  Ger- 
many has  not  begun  really  to  pay  for 
even  the  limited  amount  of  damage  for 
which  she  agreed  to  make  reparation. 
All  accounts  agree  that  she  does  not  in- 
tend to  pay.    She  has  not  surrendered 
her  criminals,  and  does  not  intend  to 
surrender  them.    She  has  made  a  show 
of  disarmament,  but  she  still  retains 
military  forces  and  military  weapons 
that  she  had  agreed  to  dispense  with. 
This  safeguard,  though  not  abandoned, 
has  therefore  so  far  failed. 

The  fourth  measure  would  have  been 
to  perfect  and  strengthen  the  alliance 
which  proved  effective  ultimately  in 
thwarting  Germany's  purpose.  That  al- 
liance, or  league,  or  association,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  be  called,  was  in  good 
working  order  two  years  ago  last  No- 
vember. Hardly,  however,  was  the 
armistice  signed,  than  an  attempt  was 
under  way  to  abandon  it  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  something  else  planned  for  a 
different  purpose  and  organized  in  an 
unprecedented  way.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  same  time-  the  three  strongest  na- 
tions associated  together  in  the  war 
tentatively  made  an  agreement  to  resist 
German  aggression  in  the  future.  That 
Franco-Anglo-American  treaty  still  re- 
mains tentative.  It  has  never  been  rati- 
fied. Meantime  the  League  of  Nations, 
devised  as  a  substitute  for  the  War  Alli- 
ance, has  proved  ineffective.  The  fourth 
safeguard  has  therefore  disappeared. 

Americans,  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
war,  should  not  forget  the  plight  of 
France. 

MIXED  MARRIAGE 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
on  which  to  base  the  conclusion 
that  art  should  have  little  concern 
with  ethics  or  morals.  Certainly  many  in- 
stances may  be  found  wherein  an  artist 
with  an  impelling  moral  or  social  pur- 
pose has  failed  to  create  the  artistic 
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12  January 


MRS.  RAINEY  (MARGARET  WYCHERLY),  AND  MICHAEL  O'HARA  (HARMON  MAC  GREGOR) 

who  has  been  wounded  by  a  protestant  sympathizer,  appeal  to  john  rainey 
(augustin  duncan)  to  relent  in  his  determination  to  repudiate  his  previous 
alliance  with  the  catholic  workmen  of  cork 

effect  which 


he    has  simultaneously 
sought. 

Perhaps  before  admitting  the  absolute 
divorce  of  art  and  ethics  as  a  philosophic 
axiom  it  might  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  this  division  between  the 
worlds  of  art  and  morals  is  not  ap- 
parent rather  than  real;  whether  or  not 
the  failure  which  frequently  follows  the 
attempt  to  be  both  moral  and  artistic 
at  the  same  time  does  not  arise  from 
the  shortcomings  of  the  artist  rather 
than  from  the  impracticability  of  -his 
purpose.    Mediaeval  painters  and  archi- 


form.  Now  this  conflict  is  indeed  es- 
sentially dramatic,  and  Mr.  Ervine  is 
too  much  an  artist  entirely  to  lose 
touch  with  the  potential  dramatics  of 
any  situation.  Yet  we  suspect  that 
many  of  those  who  have  witnessed 
"Mixed  Marriage"  left  the  little  Bram- 
hall  Playhouse  not  wholly  satisfied  with 
their  evening's  fare. 

"Mixed  Marriage"  in  its  presentation 
of  character  is  indeed  worthy  of  the 
man  who  was  later  to  write  "Jane 
Clegg"  and  "John  Ferguson."  The 
greatest  fault  of  this  earlier  work  is  the 


tects   certainly   found    their    religious  ^failure  to  achieve  crystallization  of  pur- 


fervor  no  drawback  to  their  artistic 
efforts,  for  with  them  the  two  purposes 
were  completely  absorbed  the  one  in  the 
other.  Perhaps  dramatists  of  social  re- 
form can  learn  something  from  con- 
templating this  thought.  We  are  moved 
to  this  rather  ponderous  philosophizing 
by  St.  John  Ervine's  "Mixed  Marriage," 

/  a  dramatized  picture  of  the  religious 
bigotry  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Ervine  had  a  distinct 
social  purpose  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
"Mixed  Marriage."  He  wanted,  first,  to 
make  a  plea  for  a  united  Ireland,  an 
Ireland  tolerant  of  religious  differences. 

-\'He  wanted,   secondly,  to   express  the 
present  conflict  in  artistic  and  dramatic 


pose  and  content.  In  this  presentation 
of  character  the  work  of  St.  John 
Ervine  is  ably  seconded  by  the  remark- 
able cast  which  has  been  assembled  by- 
Mr.  Augustin  Duncan,  who  is  not  only 
the  stage  director  of  "Mixed  Marriage" 
but  also  plays  the  leading  male  role, 
that  of  John  Rainey.  No  less  effective 
is  the  work  of  Margaret  Wycherly,  who 
plays  the  part  of  Rainey's  wife. 

John  Rainey  is  a  Protestant  working- 
man  of  Cork.  His  older  son,  Hugh,  falls 
in  love  with  a  Catholic,  Nora  Murray. 
His  chum  is  also  another  Catholic, 
Michael  O'Hara.  A  strike  is  called  by 
the  workingmen  in  the  shipyards,  and 
Michael  O'Hara  persuades  John  Rainey 


to  take  the  leading  part  in  helping- 
Protestant  and  Catholic  workingmen  to 
co-operate  towards  their  common  end. 
John  Rainey,  Orangeman  though  he  is, 
and  a  stubborn  one  to  boot,  is  flattered 
by  his  success  in  bringing  the  two  fac- 
tions together.  All  goes  well  umtil  he 
discovers  that  his  son  is  to  marry  Nora. 
Then  his  old  animosities  break  forth, 
and  he  discovers  in  O'Hara's  plea  for 
co-operation  a  Popish  plot  designed  to 
put  the  Protestants  of  Cork  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Catholics.  His  renun- 
ciation of  the  cause  of  co-operation  re- 
sults in  a  riot  in  which  Nora  is  killed 
and  the  cause  of  the  workingmen  goes 
crashing  down  to  disaster.  John  Rainey 
in  his  bigotry  understands  nothing  of 
the  effect  which  his  blindness  has  had 
upon  the  course  of  events.  In  the  face 
of  the  death  of  Nora  and  the  failure  of 
the  strike  he  can  only  say,  "I  was  right 
all  the  time."  The  character  of  his  wife 
is  not  one  which  can  easily  be  described. 
-She  is  a  commonplace  woman  with  an 
intuition  for  the  underlying  verities  of 
the  situation.  We  suspect  that  in  less 
able  hands  than  those  of  Margaret 
Wycherly  the  part  of  Mrs.  Rainey  would 
not  have  been  especially  convincing. 
The  tolerance  and  human  understanding 
of  Mrs.  Rainey  as  played  by  Miss 
Wycherly  made  an  admirable  back- 
ground for  the  heavy-handed  and  heavy- 
witted  John  Rainey  of  Augustin  Duncan. 

It  is  said  that  the  play  is  to  be  moved 
from  the  intimate  neighborliness  of  the 
Bramhall  Playhouse  to  a  Broadway 
theater.  Whether  the  play  is  one 
which  will  carry  in  a  larger  theater 
than  the  one  in  which  it  is  now  appear- 
ing remains  to  be  seen. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  1921 

Once  in  a  while  the  readers  of  the 
daily  press  must  open  their  eyes 
with  astonishment  as  they  glance 
from  the  news  columns  to  the  date  lines, 
and  question  whether  the  date  should 
not  be  1621  instead  of  1921. 

There  are  to  be  found  pagan  lightning 
myths  still  current  under  the  guise  of 
witching  for  water  with  a  hazel  twig; 
astrologers  still  pay  curious  tribute  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon  and  the  stars; 
and  once  in  a  while  there  appears  a 
recrudescence  of  that  belief  in  witch- 
craft which  blackened  the  records  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  vermiform 
appendices  of  ancient  superstitions  are  J 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  unlike 
water,  the  rising  tide  of  human  intelli- 
gence does  not  find  a  common  level. 
There  are  some  people  living  to-day  with 
neolithic  minds,  some  with  minds  which 
belong  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  In- 
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quisition,  and  there  are  some,  fortu- 
nately, with  minds  which  transcend 
even  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

We  are  moved  to  these  remarks  by 
two  items  which  recently  appeared  in, 
the  New  York  press.  One  item  told  the 
story  of  a  mother  who  accused  a  neigh- 
bor of  possessing  the  evil  eye.  This 
neighbor  was  charged  by  the  complain- 
ing mother  with  having  stolen  her 
(laughter's  affection.  The  second  item 
was  of  even  a  more  striking  nature. 
It  told  of  a  suit  at  law  based  upon  a 
charge  of  real  witchcraft.  In  this 
second  instance  the  defendant  was 
charged  with  having  cast  a  spell  upon 
a  child,  causing  its  limbs  to  wither 
away.  Add  the  melting  of  a  waxen 
image  to  the  charge,  and  the  story  might 
have  been  taken  from  a  witchcraft  trial 
at  the  time  of  the  great  delusion. 

After  all,  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
granted  certain  premises,  is  not  as  il- 


logical as  it  may  seem.  The  case  for 
witchcraft  is  put  cautiously  but  never- 
theless positively  in  the  Catholic  Ency- 
clopaedia, a  reference  work  which  in 
most  matters  leans  towards  a  liberal 
Catholicism.  The  Catholic  Encyclo- 
paedia says: 

The  question  o'f  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft is  one  upon  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  pass  a  confident  judgment.  In  the 
face  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Fathers  and  theologians 
the  abstract  possibility  of  a  pact  with 
the  Devil  and  of  a  diabolical  inter- 
ference in  human  affairs  can  hardly 
be  denied,  but  no  one  can  read  the 
literature  of  the  subject  without 
realizing  the  awful  cruelties  to  which 
this  belief  led  and  without  being  con- 
vinced that  in  99  cases  out  of  100 
the  allegations  rest  upon  nothing  bet- 
ter than  pure  delusion. 

In  other  words,  if  the  presence  of  evil 
in  the  world  is  to  be  explained  by  a 
belief  in  a  personal  devil  and  by  an  ad- 
herence to  Miltonic  theology,  the  step 


towards  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a 
compact  with  that  devil  is  not  difficult, 
to  effect.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
Catholic  Encyclopaedia  is  not  an  isolated 
one.  The  belief  in  "malicious  animal 
magnetism"  held  by  certain  Christian 
Scientists  is  distinctly  on  all  fours  with 
the  earlier  explanation  offered  for  cer- 
tain psychological  phenomena  which  the 
world  of  science  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  explaining.  Not  until  we  know  much 
more  than  we  do  at  present  concerning 
hysteria  and  certain  other  forms  of 
mental  derangement  can  we  hope  to 
eliminate  from  all  minds  the  fear  of  the 
evil  eye  and  the  belief  in  direct  Satanic 
intervention  in  human  affairs. 

The  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil 
has  perplexed  philosophers  and  the- 
ologians in  all  ages.  We  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  little  we  have 
learned.  We  should  be  stimulated  by 
the  vastness  of  the  field  of  knowledge 
still  left  for  us  to  conquer. 


A  CRACK  AT  THE  JAW  OF  GENIUS 


I 

IF  it  was  the  object  of  Lawrence  F. 
Abbott  to  start  a  riot  on  Grub  Street, 
he  used  admirable  methods  in  his 
article  in  The  Outlook  of  December  29 
entitled  "A  Musical  Missionary."  For 
in  paragraph  three  of  this  otherwise  de- 
lightful and  instructive  article,  without 
the  slightest  warning,  he  doubles  his 
fist,  hauls  off,  and  takes  the  following 
crack  at  the  jaw  of  genius: 

I  have  forgotten  what  the  text- 
books say,  but  I  name  the  four  great 
fine  arts  as  follows:  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture (including  Architecture),  Poetry, 
and  Music. 

Taken  literally,  Mr.  Abbott's  words 
oust  the  novel  and  the  drama  from  the 
realm  of  great  fine  art,  save  when  drama 
is  written  in  iambic  pentameter.  He 
banishes  prose  from  the  class  of  great 
fine  art,  even  the  prose  of  the  Bible 
itself. 

The  one  who  writes  music,  even 
though  it  be  no  more  than  a  fiddler's 
jig,  works  in  a  medium  that  represents 
great  fine  art;  while  one  who  writes 
mere  prose,  even  though  it  be  such  a 
novel  as  "Les  Miserables,"  works  in  a 
medium  that  does  not  represent  great 
fine  art.  Thomas  Hardy,  architect, 
worked  in  the  field  of  a  greater  art 
than  Thomas  Hardy,  author  of  "The 
Return  of  the  Native."  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  only  when  grinding  out 
jingles  for  children  worked  in  the 
medium  of  a  great  art. 

One  is  asked  to  believe  that  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  being  one  of  the  best 
things  to  which  we  can  point  in  Amer- 
ican architecture,  is  a  finer  and  greater 
work  of  art  than  "The  Scarlet  Letter," 
which  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  can 
point  to  in  American  prose.  Stanford 


White  is  glorified  above  Washington 
Irving,  while  Edith  Wharton  fades  in 
critical  appraisal  before  the  one  who 
drafted  the  plans  for  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal. "Vanity  Fair"  represents  a  lesser 
art  than  "September  Morn,"  while  the 
novels  of  Tolstoy  shrink  in  artistic 
stature  before  the  art  medium  in  which 
Irving  Berlin  raps  out  his  royalties. 

John  Barrymore,  playing  "Justice," 
chose  a  lesser  art  form  than  when  he 
played  the  popular  bedroom  thing  en- 
titled "The  Jest,"  since  the  latter  was 
pontic  in  form. 

Beethoven,  conveying  to  the  world  his 
expression  of  life  in  the  form  of  musical 
compositions,  was  a  great  artist.  But 
if  he  had  conveyed  the  same  expression 
of  life  to  us  with  equal  power  and 
understanding,  but  in  the  form  of  the 
novel,  he  could  in  nowise  have  been 
regarded  as  a  great  artist.  Balzac  and 
Flaubert  and  Turgenev  lo~se  stature  as 
artists  because  their  genius  led  them 
into  another  field  than  those  tilled  by 
Whistler,  Paul  Bartlett,  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  and  Victor  Herbert.  The 
firm  of  Eliot  and  Eliot,  architects  of 
motion-picture  theaters,  are  closer  to 
art  than  George  Eliot,  creator  of  "Daniel 
Deronda."  The  wooden  Indian  in  front 
of  the  cigar  store,  representing  the  art 
of  sculpture,  lords  it  over  the  Indians  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Novelist. 

II 

If  Novelist's  premises  were  correct, 
his  conclusions  would  be  irresistible. 
But  his  premises  are  wrong.  "Fine 
Arts"  and  "fine  art"  are  not  synonymous 
phrases,  as  he  apparently  assumes.  If 
Novelist  is  interested  enough  to  look 
at  one  of  the  longest  (and,  let  me  con- 
fess, one  of  the  driest)  articles  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica — the  article  on 


Fine  Arts,  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  the 
friend  and  interpreter  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson— he  will  find  that  "Fine 
Arts"  is  a  phrase  which  philosophers, 
historians,  and  students  of  aesthetics 
have  agreed  to  use  in  defining  Architec- 
ture, Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  and 
Poetry;  for  aesthetics  has  its  species, 
varieties,  and  classifications,  like  botany 
and  zoology.  The  prime  function  of 
the  five  Fine  Arts  (except  Architecture, 
which  has  a  pronounced  utilitarian  ele- 
ment) is  to  arouse  emotions,  not  to 
convey  ideas  or  facts.  Thus  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  putting  five  arts  into  a 
group  and  calling  them  the  Fine  Arts 
is  a  matter  of  arbitrary  definition. 
Novelist  has  a  perfect  right  to  make 
his  own  definition,  but  it  will  not  be 
very  effective  until  he  can  get  at  least 
ten  or  twenty  generations  to  agree  with 
him.  It  must  be  said  that  Novelist, 
in  his  protest  against  what  he  thought 
was  my  supercilious  treatment  of  his 
particular  art,  has  a  famous  ally. 
Plato  thought  that  shoemaking  was  a 
finer  art  than  the  "Fine  Arts"  because 
it  was  useful.  On  that  basis,  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  admit  that  the  mod- 
ern "best  seller"  among  the  novels  is 
any  kind  of  art — except  perhaps  an  art- 
ful method  of  picking  the  pockets  of  a 
public  too  credulous  of  the  newspaper 
puffers.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  would 
say,  if  we  could  get  him  on  the  ouija, 
that  James  Fenimore  Cooper's  Indians 
are  as  wooden  as  those  that  used  to 
decorate  New  York  cigar  stores  in  the 
days  before  the  Tobacco  Trust  made 
smoking  an  industry  instead  of  a  fine 
art.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  Cooper's 
novels  ought  to  be  included  in  the  five 
great  Fine  Arts  on  the  ground  that  they 
belong  to  the  art  of  Sculpture. 

L.  F.  A. 
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From  Blon  Jessup,  New  York  City 

A  MIDWINTER  EXCURSION  OE  THE  DARTMOUTH  OUTING  CUUB— CLTMBING 

MOUNT  LAFAYETTE 

Dartmouth  students  make  a  yearly  trip  in  winter  to  some  of  the  scenic  points  of  the  White 
Mountains.    The  scene  depleted  Is  in  the  Pemigewasset  Valley,  near  the  beginning  of  the  "hike" 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  CORK,  IRELAND,  GAZING  AT  THE  RUINS  OF  PART 

OK1  THEIR  CITY 

The  scene  is  on  Patrick  Street,  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  Buildings 
covering  an  area  of  five  acres  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  fire 


(C)  Underwood 

MOVING  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  FROM  AN  ARTIFICIAL  FOUNDATION  TO 
ITS  ORIGINAL  BED 

Some  years  ago  the  Rock  was  removed  from  its  original  site  and  placed  at  the  base  of  a 
canopied  monument,    it    has  now  been  returned  to  its  former  bed  and  occupies  the  place 

jrims  landed 


where  it  Is  believed  the  Tilt 


SNAP-SHOTS  OF  MY  CONTEMPORARIES 


BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


P.  T.  BARNUM,  SHOWMAN 


From  "Struggles  and  Triumphs,"  by  P.  T.  Barnum 


"He  was  frankly  an  entertainer,  and  not  a  reformer.     If  I  am  right  in  defining  a 
good-natured  man  as  a  man  who  desires  to  make  other  people  happy,  then  the  word 
good-natured  would  adequately  describe  him" 


I HAVE  a  liking  for  the  faith  of 
the  small  boy  who  said  to  his 
mother,  "God  must  have  laughed 
when  he  made  a  monkey."  Why  not? 
If  we  argue  from  the  beauty  in  the 
world  that  the  Creator  has  an  appre- 
ciation of  beauty,  why  not  from  the 
humor  in  humanity  that  the  Creator 
has  a  sense  of  humor?  I  have  read 
the  story  of  a  dancer  who,  being  con- 
verted, thereafter  expressed  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  daily  danc- 
ing before  her  as  the  best  possible 
method  of  bringing  her  honor.  Dickens 
has  rendered  a  good  service  by  his  sym- 
pathetic picture  of  the  life  behind  the 
curtain  in  his  portrait  of  the  Crummies 
family,  and  by  his  sympathetic  picture 
of  life  in  the  sawdust  ring  by  his  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Sleary.  Let  the  reader  of 
this  article,  then,  understand  the 
writer's  point  of  view.  There  is  a  place 
in  God's  world  for  play,  and  the  pro- 
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fessional  entertainer  is  doing  God  ser- 
vice if  he  carries  into  his  profession 
the  spirit  of  honesty,  generosity,  and 
purity— that  is,  if  he  gives  his  audience 
their  money's  worth,  treats  his  em- 
ployees and  associates  with  generosity, 
and  rigorously  excludes  from  his  en- 
tertainments anything  which  panders 
to  vice  or  tends  to  degradation. 

In  my  collection  of  autographs,  which 
number  nearly  if  not  quite  a  thousand, 
is  the  following  characteristic  letter 
from  P.  T.  Barnum,  written  to  me  in 
answer  to  a  request  for  some  informa- 
tion concerning  Tom  Thumb: 

Waldemere, 
Bridgeport,  Ct., 

Oct.   5,  1878. 

-    Rev.  Lyman  Abbott : 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  is  reed,  and  I 
with  pleasure  enclose  an  explanation 
of  the  T.  T.  matter. 

By  the  way  my  big-  show  opens  at 
Gilmore's  Garden  on  the  14th  inst 
for  a  month  &  I  hope  you  will  take 


occasion  to  see  a  really  sound  &  in- 
teresting Exhibition.    Truly  yours, 
P.  T.  Barnum. 

I  call  this  letter1  interesting  not 
merely,  not  mainly,  because  it  exhibits 
the  born  advertiser,  but  because  it  illus- 
trates what  I  think  was  very  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Barnum,  his  professional 
pride.  He  was  a  great  showman,  and 
he  was  proud  of  being  a  great  show- 
man; a  great  advertiser,  and  he  had  a 
naive  pride  in  his  curiously  ingenious 
advertising  schemes.  He  made  it  clear 
in  his  autobiography  that  he  considered 
himself  called  to  be  a  showman;  the 
business  came  to  him,  he  did  not  seek 
it  out.  Looking  back  from  his  first 
success  as  the  creator  of  "Barnum"? 
Museum,"  he  writes: 

The  business  for  which  I  -was 
destined,  and  I  believe  made,  had 
not  yet  come  to  me;  or  rather,  I  had 
not  found  that  I  was 'to  cater  for 
that  insatiate  want  of  human  nature 
— the  love  of  amusement;  that  I  was 
to  make  a  sensation  on  two  conti- 
nents; and  that  fame  and  fortune 
awaited  me  so  soon  as  I  should  ap- 
pear before  the  public  Mn  the  char- 
acter of  a  showman.  These  things 
I  had  not  foreseen.  I  did  not  seek 
the  position  or  the  character.  The 
business  finally  came  in  my  way; 
I  fell  into  the  occupation,  and  far 
beyond  any  of  my  predecessors  on 
this  continent,  I  have  succeeded. 

He  did  not  conduct  his  enterprise I 
to  elevate  society.    He  was  frankly  a' 
entertainer,  and  not  a  reformer.    If  I 
am  right   in   defining  a  good-nature 
man  as  a  man  who  desires  to  malq 
other  people  happy,  then  the  word  goo< 
natured  would  adequately  describe  hirl 
He   was   desirous   of   making  monej 
and    took    at    times    what    might  bl 
called  a  gambler's  chance  in  making 
But  he  was  much  more  than  a  merj 
money-maker.    If  from  any  entertaiif 
ment  which  he  provided  the  spectator 
had  gone  away  disappointed,  he  woul 
have  regarded  the  entertainment  as 
failure,    no    matter    what  money 
brought  him.    His  ideals  were  not  a 
ways  of  the  highest,  but  he  lived  up  t 
them.    He  never  sacrificed  his  self-r 
spect  in  order  to  get  the  money  of  tl 
public  into  his  own  pocket.    He  writes 
"As  I  always  justly  boasted,  no  one  coul 
visit  my  Museum  and  go  away  withoi 
feeling  that  he  had  received  the  fu 
worth  of  his  money."    It  was  his  aij 
bition — and  it  was  gratified — "to  hai, 
men  and  women  all  over  the  counti, 
say:  'There  is  not  another  place  in  tljf 
United  States  where  so  much  can  i 
seen  for  twenty-five  cents  as  in  Br 
num's  American  Museum.'  " 

When  I  came  to  New  York  City 

1  The  original  is  reproduced  in  facsimile 
the  front  cover  of  this  number. — The  Editors. 
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1849  to  enter  the  New  /ork  University, 
Barnum's  American  Museum  was  one 
of  the  best-known  show  places  in  the 
city.  It  was  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Ann  Street  and  Broadway,  in  what 
was  then  the  center  of  a  city  which 
now  has  grown  so  great  that  it  has  no 
center,  because  it  has  many  centers. 
Opposite  it  on  Broadway  was  the  best- 
known  hotel  in  the  city,  the  Astor 
House;  three  or  four  blocks  to  the  north 
was  the  best-known  restaurant,  Del- 
nionico's;  between  the  two  was  "The 
Park,"  and  in  the  Park  the  City  Hall. 
The  two  most  famous  Episcopal 
churches  of  the  city,  Trinity  and  St. 
'  Paul's,  were  one  five  or  six  minutes' 
walk  distant,  the  other  on  the  corner 
opposite  the  Astor  House.  St.  George's 
(Episcopal)  and  the  Brick  Church 
(Presbyterian)  had  a  few  years  before 
moved  farther  uptown.  The  "Tribune" 
and  the  "Times"  newspapers  were  close 
at  hand.  There  were  then  no  traffic 
policemen,  and  the  picture  which  ac- 
companies this  article,  taken  by  per- 
mission from  "Valentine's  "Manual," 
represents  a  scene  which  might  be  wit- 
nessed at  that  point  almost  any  hour 
of  any  day.  In  the  afternoon  a  band 
of  half  a  dozen  pieces  played  on  a  bal- 
cony overhanging  the  street.  At  night 
a  curious  kaleidoscopic  collection  of 
highly  colored  and  illuminated  glasses 
was  kept  by  some  contrivance  boiling 
and  bubbling  on  the  walls  of  the 
Museum. 

Within  the  Museum  was  a  constantly 
increasing  collection  of  all  sorts  of 
curiosities,  real  and  spurious,  natural 
and  artificial.  This  was  long  before 
the  days  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
and  before  the  days  when  those  serious 
and  instructive  unadvertised  collections 
would  have  drawn  any  such  group  of 
spectators  as  they  now  draw.  It  was 
a  more  credulous,  perhaps  a  more  curi- 
ous, age.  Periodically  the  newspapers 
took  up  the  question,  Is  there  a  sea 
serpent?  for  serious  discussion.  When, 

f  therefore,  Mr.  Barnum  advertised  a 
"Feejee  Mermaid,"  the  people  thronged 
to  see  it.  In  truth,  it  was  a  curiosity, 
though  an  artificial  one.  A  naturalist 
whose  judgment  on  it  he  obtained  re- 
plied that  "he  could  not  conceive  how 
It  could  have  been  manufactured,  for 

'he  never  saw  a  monkey  with  such 
peculiar  teeth,  arms,  hands,  etc.,  and 
he  never  saw  a  fish  with  such  peculiar 
fins;  but  he  did  not  believe  in  mer- 
maids." But  it  served  Mr.  Barnum's 
purpose;  it  advertised  his  Museum.  He 
subsequently  concluded  that  it  was  a 
product  of  Japanese  ingenuity.  He  pur- 
chased for  $200  a  model  of  Niagara 
Falls  in  which  the  proportions  of  the 
falls,  the  hills,  rocks,  buildings,  etc., 
In  the  vicinity  were  given  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  "while  the  absurdity 
was  in  introducing  'real  water'  to  rep- 
resent the  falls."  When  the  Water 
Commissioners  summoned  him  to  pay 
an  extra  water  tax,  he  showed  them 
that  the  water  flowed  back  into  a  res- 


ervoir, from  which  it  was  pumped  up 
to  repeat  its  service.  "A  single  barrel 
of  water,  if  my  pump  was  in  good  order, 
would  furnish  my  falls  for  a  month." 
The  hazard  and  expense  of  new  enter- 
prises did  not  daunt  him.  He  learned 
of  the  capture"  of  a  white  whale  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence; 
sent  up  an  expedition;  captured  two; 
built  a  tank  of  salt  water  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Museum;  and  while  they 
lived  they  proved  a  paying  feature. 

These  attractions  served  as  advertise- 
ments, but  he  did  not  depend  upon 
them.  As  an  inventive  advertiser  he 
has  had,  I  rather  think,  no  equal  in 
the  history  of  American  advertisers.  A 
tramp  applied  to  him  for  a  job;  would 
be  glad  to  do  anything  for  a  dollar  a 
day.  Barnum  gave  him  a  breakfast, 
then  told  him  to  lay  a  brick  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Ann  Street, 
another  close  by  the  Museum,  a  third 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Vesey 
Street,  and  a  fourth  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Church;  then  with 
a  fifth  brick  in  hand  to  "take  up  a 
rapid  march  from  one  to  the  other, 
making  the  circuit,  exchanging  your 
brick  at  every  point  and  say  nothing 
to  any  one."  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
the  sidewalk  was  packed  with  curious 
people  watching  the  inexplicable  pro- 
ceeding and  enough  of  the  number  fol- 
lowed the  brick-layer  at  the  end  of  each 
cycle  into  the  Museum  to  more  than 
pay  for  his  hire.  The  profit  to  Mr. 
Barnum  was  in  the  talk  created  and 
the  consequent  free  advertising  of  the 
Museum.  He  announced  baby  shows 
with  prizes  for  the  finest  baby,  the 
fattest,  the  handsomest.  Emulous  moth- 
ers crowded  the  Museum  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  baby  shows  found  their 
way  into  the  newspapers  far  and  near. 
He  set  an  elephant  in  charge  of  a 
keeper  in  Oriental  costume  plowing  on 
a  six-acre  lot  close  beside  the  track  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
road. The  keeper  was  furnished  with 
a  time-table,  and  did  his  plowing  when 


trains  were  passing.  A  friendly  farmer 
criticised  him  for  his  folly.  "Your 
elephant,"  he  said,  "can't  draw  as  much 
as  two  pair  of  my  oxen  can."  "You 
are  mistaken,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr. 
Barnum;  "he  can  draw  more  than  forty 
yoke  of  oxen;  for  he  can  draw  the  at- 
tention of  twenty  millions  of  Ameri-can 
citizens  to  Barnum's  Museum!" 

One  important  feature  of  the  Museum 
was  its  "Lecture  Room."  The  theater 
had  a  bad  name,  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple came  every  year  to  New  York  City 
who  would  not  go  to  a  theater  but  who 
were  delighted  to  go  to  Barnum's  Lec- 
ture Room  to  be  entertained  by  what 
in  these  days  would  be  called  a  vaude- 
ville performance.  They  included  "edu- 
cated dogs,  industrious  fleas,  automa- 
tons, jugglers,  ventriloquists,  living 
statuary,  tableaux,  gypsies,  albinos,  fat 
boys,  giants,  dwarfs,  rope-dancers,"  and 
the  like.  But  from  the  first  the  Lec- 
ture Room  differed  from  the  average 
theater — certainly  the  cheaper  ones — 
in  more  than  a  name.  Barnum  forbade 
what  was  common  at  that  time — the 
setting  apart  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
house,  popularly  known  as  the  "third 
tier,"  where  women  of  the  town  might 
ply  their  trade.  He  would  allow  no  bar 
upon  the  premises,  and,  finding  some 
of  his  patrons  going  out,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, for  a  drink  between  the  acts,  he 
ceased  giving  return  checks  to  such  as 
went  out.  My  shadowy  recollection  of 
that  time  confirms  his  claim  that  he 
allowed  on  the  stage  no  indelicacies  of 
costume  and  no  salacious  dialogues. 
When  the  reputation  of  the  Lecture 
Room  was  established,  he  substituted 
for  the  "educated  dogs,  industrious 
fleas,"  and  the  like,  "moral  dramas" 
such  as  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  "The 
Drunkard."  In  his  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum, where  the  prejudice  against  the 
theater  was  greater  than  in  New  York, 
the  Lecture  Room  was  very  popular; 
and  when  "The  Drunkard"  was  being 
played  there  was  a  temperance  pledge 
at  the  box-office  which  thousands  signed. 


From  "Valentine's  Manual,  1918-1919'1 

BROADWAY   AND    FULTON   STREET   NEAR   BARNUM'S   MUSEUM   IN  1866 
"When  I  came  to  New  York  City  in  1849  to  enter  New  York  University,  Barnum's  Museum 
u,lu  ol  Ulc  best-known  show  places  In  the  city.  .  .  .      There  were  then  no  traliie  policemen* 
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From  "Struggles  and  Triumphs,"  by  P.  T.  Barnum 
"He  set  an  elephant  in  charge  of  a  keeper  in  Oriental  costume  plowing  on  a  six-acre  lot 
close  beside  the  track  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad.    The  keeper  was  furnis.ied 
with  a  time-table,  and  did  his  plowing  when  trains  were  passing" 


and  in  his  autobiography  he  tells  us, 
"Almost  every  hour  during  the  day  and 
evening  women  could  be  seen  bringing 
their  husbands  to  the  Museum  to  sign 
the  pledge." 

Mr.  Barnum  had  inherited  from  his 


by  his  steady  increase  in  Tom  Thumb's 
share  in  the  profits  of  their  joint  enter- 
prise as  its  increasing  profitableness  be- 
came manifest.  But  the  most  striking 
illustration  is  that  furnished  by  his  pro- 
posal to  Jenny  Lind  to  change  the  con- 


father  and  grandfather  an  irrepressible  tract  between  them  after  the  first  auc- 
fondness  for  practical  jokes,  and  he  tion  sale  of  tickets  had  taken  place 
sometimes  played  them  upon  the  public,  and  before  the  first  concert.  This 
But  he  always  did  it  in  such  a  fashion  change  I  copy  from  Mr.  Barnum's  auto- 
that  the  public  enjoyed  the  joke  with  biography: 
him.  That  his  "humbuggery"  did  not 
impair  the  public  faith  in  his  com- 
mercial honesty  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished by  two  incidents.  When  he 
wanted  to  buy  Scudder's  American 
Museum,  which  was  financially  a  failure 
but  which  he  believed  he  could  make  a 
financial  success,  he  borrowed  the  neces- 
sary $15,000  on  his  personal  credit, 
giving  as  security  the  purchased  col- 
lection; and  when  eight  years  later, 
in  order  to  carry  out  his  contract  with 
Jenny  Lind,  he  had  to  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  her  bankers  in  London  the 
sum  of  $187,500,  he  borrowed  a  con-, 
siderable  portion  of  the  sum  largely  on 
the  confidence  which  American  bankers 
had  in  his  commercial  ability  and  his 
financial  honesty. 

I  have  defined  Mr.  Barnum  as  a  good- 
natured  man  and  defined  a  good-natured 
man  as  one  who  desires  to  make  other 
men  happy.  This  is  not  the  highest 
ambition  of  which  man  is  capable,  but 
it  is  a  not  unworthy  ambition,  and  in 
Mr.  Barnum  it  appeared  not  only  in 
his  resolve  to  send  away  contented  all 
those  who  came  to  his  entertainments, 
but  also  in  his  resolve  to  make  his  as- 
sociates and  his  employees  sharers  in 
his  happiness.  The  cynics  may  say 
that  this  is  good  business.  I  think  it 
Is.  But  not  every  one  has  sufficient 
faith  in  this  principle  as  good  business 
to  practice  it.  A  slight  illustration  of 
Mr.  Barnum's  faith  in  it  is  furnished 

by  his  giving  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  to  Total  receipts  of  95 

the  brick-laying  tramp,  who  only  asked  concerts    $712,161.34 

for  a  dollar  a  day;  a  better  illustration,       Mr.  Barnum  does  not  state  what  his 


On  the  Tuesday  after  her  arrival 
I  informed  Miss  Lind  that  I  wished 
to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  our 
agreement.  "What  is  it?"  she  asked 
in  surprise? 

"I  am  convinced,"  I  replied,  "that 
our  enterprise  will  be  much  more 
successful  than  either  of  us  antici- 
pated. I  wish,  therefore,  to  stipulate 
that  you  shall  receive  not  only  $1,000 
for  each  concert  besides  all  the  ex- 
penses, as  heretofore  agreed  on,  but 
after  taking'  $5,500  per  night  for  ex- 
penses and  my  services,  the  balance 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  us." 

Jenny  looked  at  me  with  astonish- 
ment. She  could  not  comprehend 
my  proposition.  After  I  had  re- 
peated it  and  she  fully  understood  its 
import,  she  cordially  grasped  me  by 
the  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Bar- 
num, you  are  a  gentleman  of  honor; 
you  are  generous;  it  is  just  as  Mr. 
Bates  told  me;  I  will  sing  for  you 
as  long  as  you  please;  I  will  sing  for 
you  in  America — in  Europe — any- 
where." 

Mr.  Barnum  ends  the  narrative  of  his 
engagement  with  her  by  a  financial 
statement  of  the  "total  receipts,  except- 
ing of  concerts  devoted  to  charity." 
They  are  given  in  detail.  We  report 
only  the  totals: 

Jenny   Land's  net  avails 

o*  95  concerts   $176,G75.09 

P.  T.  Barnum's  gross  re- 
ceipts after  paying- 
Miss  Lind   535,486.25 


net  profits  were;  but  as  he  paid  all  the 
expenses,  including  traveling  expense 
and  hotel  bills  for  Jenny  Lind  and  the 
entire  musical  company,  the  amount  to 
be  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts 
must  have  been  considerable. 

That  Mr.  Barnum  recognized  the 
human  values  as  well  as  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  his  "natural  curiosities" 
is  evident  from  his  relations  with  the 
famous  dwarf,  "General  Tom  Thumb," 
Mr.  Barnum's  own  name  for  Charles 
Stratton,  whom  he  discovered  as  a  child 
of  five  and  so  trained  that  when  the 
boy  went  some  two  years  later  to  be 
exhibited  in  France  Mr.  Barnum  won 
a  judgment  from  the  authorities  that 
the  "General's"  presentation  of  various 
characters  in  costume  entitled  him  to 
be  counted  an  actor  and  therefore  liable 
only  for  the  eleven  per  cent  "theatrical 
license"  and  not  the  twenty-five  per 
cent  license  for  "natural  curiosities." 
From  the  European  tour  from  which 
they  returned  in  1847,  when  the  "little 
General"  was  ten  years  of  age,  Tom 
Thumb's  father  had  acquired  a  fortune 
from  which  he  settled  a  large  sum  upon 
his  valuable  son.  Some  ten  years  later, 
when  Mr.  Barnum  "failed"  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  extensive  real  estate  devel- 
opment enterprise,  among  the  letters 
of  friendly  offers  which  came  to  him 
was  the  following: 

Jones'  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 

May  12,  1850. 
My  clear  Mr.  Barnum. — I  under- 
stand your  friends,  and  that  means 
"all  creation,"  intend  to  g-et  up  some 
benefits  for  your  family.  Now,  my 
dear  sir,  just  be  good  enough  to  re- 
member that  I  belong  to  that  mighty 
crowd,  and  I  must  have  a  finger  (or 
at  least  a  "thumb")  in  that  pie.  I  am 
bound  to  appear  on  all  such  occasions 
in  some  shape,  from  "Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,"  up  stairs,  to  the  doorkeeper 
down,  whichever  may  serve  you  best ; 
and  there  are  some  feats  that  I  can 
perform  as  well  as  any  other  man 
of  my  inches.  I  have  just  started 
out  on  my  western  tour,  and  have 
my  carriage,  ponies  and  assistants 
all  here,  but  I  am  ready  to  go  on  to 
New  York,  bag-  and  baggage,  and  re- 
main at  Mrs.  Barnum's  service  as 
long  as  I,  in  my  small  way,  can  be 
useful.  Put  me  into  any  "heavy" 
work,  if  you  like.  Perhaps  I  cannot 
lift  as  much  as  some  other  folks,  but 
just  take  your  pencil  in  hand  and 
you  will  see  I  can  draw  a  tremendous 
load.  I  drew  two  hundred  tons  at  a 
single  pulj  today,  embracing  two 
thousand  persons,  whom  I  hauled  up 
safely  and  satisfactorily  to  all  parties, 
at  one  exhibition.  Hoping  that  you 
will  be  able  to  fix  up  a  lot  of  mag- 
nets that  will  attract  all  New  York, 
and  volunteering  to  sit  on  any  part 
of  the  loadstone,  I  am,  as  ever,  your 
little  but  sympathizing-  friend, 

Gen.  Tom  Thumb. 

Although  Mr.  Barnum  felt  compelled 
to  refuse  this  offer,  he  could  hardly 
have  forgotten  it.  When  he  had  so  far 
recovered  himself*  that  he  was  free  to 
do  so,  he  again  went  abroad,  taking 
with  him  the  "little  General,"  repeating 
the  former  successes,  and  canceling  his 
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indebtedness  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
In  1862  the  General  had  a  country 
home  in  Bridgeport  where  he  spent  his 
"intervals  of  rest  with  his  horses,  and 
especially  with  his  yacht,  for  his  fond- 
ness for  the  water  was  his  great  pas- 
sion." On  one  of  his  trips  to  New  York, 
upon  which  occasions  he  always  visited 
the  Museum  and  Mr.  Barnum,  he  met 
a  recent  acquisition  of  the  showman, 
Lavinia  Warren,  a  dwarf,  a  "most  intel- 
ligent and  refined  young  lady,  well  edu- 
cated and  an  accomplished,  beautiful 
and  perfectly  developed  woman  in 
miniature."  With  the  hearty  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Barnum  the  young  people  shortly 
became  engaged  and  Miss  Warren  was 
released  from  her  contract  to  go  abroad 
for  exhibition.  Moreover,  although 
Mr.  Barnum  "did  not  hesitate  to  seek 
continued  advantage  from  the  notoriety 
of  the  prospective  marriage,"  when  his 
offer  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  if  they 
would  postpone  the  wedding  for  a 
month  was  declined,  he  did  not  lose 
his  human  interest  with  the  monetary 
loss. 

"It  was  suggested  to  me,"  Mr. 
Barnum  explained,  "that  a  small  for- 
tune in  itself  could  be  easily  made 
out  of  the  excitement.  'Let  the 
ceremony  take  place  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  charge  a  big  price  for  admis- 
sion, and  the  citizens  will  come  in 
crowds.'  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  in  this  way  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  would  easily  have  been  obtained. 
But  I  had  no  such  thought.  I  had 
promised  to  give  the  couple  a  genteel 
and  graceful  wedding,  and  I  kept  my 
word." 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  Grace 
Church,  in  the  presence  of  an  audi- 
ence of  ladies  and  gentlemen  admitted 
only  by  cards  of  invitation,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  highly  irate  pew 
owner,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  rector 
a  sharp  letter  of  protest  and  received 


From  "Struggles  and  Triumphs,"  by  P.  T.  Barnum 
'The  ceremony  took  place  in  Grace  Church,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  admitted  only  by  cards  of  invitation.  .  ,  .    Not  a  ticket  was  sold" 


from  him  a  sharp  though  perfectly 
courteous  and  dignified  reply.  Numer- 
ous applications  were  made  for  tickets 
to  witness  the  ceremony  and  as  high  as 
sixty  dollars  was  offered  for  a  single 
admission;  but  not  a  ticket  was  sold, 
and  to  the  charge  brought  by  dis- 
gruntled critics  that  the  marriage  was 


Hardly  a  greater  contrast  can 
be  imagined  than  that  between 
P.  T.  Barnum,  the  enterpris- 
ing and  jocose  showman,  and 
the  gentle  mystic,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  Next 
week  in  his  "  Snap-Shot " 
Dr.  Abbott  will  picture  the 
Quaker  poet  as  he  saw  him. 


a  money-making  scheme  Mr.  Barnum 
made  the  following  characteristically 
good-natured  reply: 

"It  was  by  no  means  an  unnatural 
circumstance  that  I  should  be  sus- 
pected of  having  instigated  and  brought 
about  that  marriage  of  Tom  Thumb  with 
Lavinia  Warren.  Had  I  done  this,  I 
should  at  this  day  have  felt  no  regrets, 
for  it  has  proved,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
one  of  the  'happy  marriages.' " 

If  this  were  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Barnum's 
life,  it  would  be  fatally  defective,  for  I 
have  said  nothing  of  his  temperance 
activities,  his  patriotic  services  during 
the  Civil  War,  or  his  battle,  when  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature, 
against  political  corruption  of  a  for- 
midable description.  But  I  have  de- 
liberately confined  myself  to  a  sketch 
of  his  professional  career  as  Showman, 
in  which  he  did  nothing  to  degrade, 
something  to  elevate,  and  much  to  en- 
tertain his  generation. 


OUR  CHANCE  NEXT  DOOR 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  THAT  OFFERS  AFTER  REVOLUTION  FOR 

RECONSTRUCTION   IN  MEXICO 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


MEXICO  is  so  near  we  have  over- 
looked it.  We  know  more  of 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  than  we 
do  of  our  next-door  neighbor.  We  do 
not  know  Mexico.  We  misunderstand 
and  misinterpret  Mexico.  We  do  not 
effectively  hear  the  cry  for  help  from 
a  people  seventy-five  per  cent  of  whom 
are  illiterate,  with  the  masses  in 
squalor  and  wretchedness  beyond  words. 
President  Obregon's  administration  is 
largely  to  settle  whether  in  Mexico 
there  shall  be  revolution  or  peace; 
democracy  and  hope  or  despotism  and 
despair;  a  nest  of  Bolshevism  just  over 


the  line  or  social  order;  disease,  with 
the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  bubonic 
plague,  and  typhus,  or  health  along  our 
border. 

Recent  revolutions  have  been  not 
merely  waves  of  sentiment  that  have 
swept  one  set  of  officials  out  of  the  way 
to  make  room  for  another  group,  as 
in  other  years.  They  have  been  the 
waves  of  a  mighty  tide  out  of  the  heart 
of  a  people  blindly  but  surely  moving 
on  toward  freedom,  equity,  and  a 
chance  for  a  living  and  the  larger  life. 
The  particular  wave  may  break  and  re- 
cede, but  the  rising  tide  in  the  long 


run  always  reaches  the  mark.  The 
people  believe  they  have  won  in  the 
person  and  triumphant  election  of  Obre- 
gon.  Not  a  soldier  guarded  the  polls. 
The  army  is  being  reduced.  Obregon 
has  discarded  his  uniform  to  emphasize 
the  civil  character  of  his  administra- 
tion. He  believes  in  the  people  and  has 
their  needs  in  his  thought  and  plans. 
He  insists  that  his  chief  mission  is  to 
help  the  people.  His  firmly  expressed 
desire  for  friendship,  co-operation,  and 
good  will  with  the  United  States  seems 
to  open  an  era  of  peace.  He  has  come 
over  to  the  border  to  clasp  hands  with 
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us.  It  is  an  opportune  time  for  our  peo- 
ple to  go  more  than  half-way,  to  be  real 
neighbors  and  to  reach  out  a  helping 
hand  to  a  nation  that  for  ten  years 
has  been  ravaged  by  revolution.  We 
have  next  door  a  chance  for  service  to 
a  war-stricken  people  as  well  as  over 
the  sea. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  Mexico 
is  now  wide  open  to  a  modern  gospel 


of  Christian  education  and  social  ser- 
vice that  shall  interpret  the  awaken- 
ing spiritual  and  intellectual  hunger  of 
a  rising  people.  For  example:  On  my 
arrival  for  dedication  of  the  new  church 
school  building  at  Papalotla,  a  town  of 
three  thousand  inhabitants  fifteen  miles 
out  from  Puebla,  a  gun  boomed  out 
from  the  stone  fort  and  bombs  sounded 
for   a   mile   along  the   way.  People 


thronged  the  road.  Was  it  a  bandit  at- 
tack on  the  bishop  and  his  company? 
No.  It  was  the  glad  acclaim  of  the 
people,  welcoming  him  and  General 
Maximo  Rojas,  their  ex-Governor  and 
the  commander  of  the  State  military 
forces,  with  other  State  representatives, 
who  had  come  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  of  a  Christian  school.  There 
were  two  brass  bands,  and  that  means 
good  music,  for  the  Mexicans  have 
genuine  musical  genius.  There  was  a 
company  of  armed  soldiers  with  four 
splendid  silk  State  and  national  ban- 
ners. Children  strewed  flowers  in  the 
way.  Five  hundred  people  were  pres- 
ent. The  songs  and  addresses  gave  a 
note  of  high  jubilation.  And  all  this 
under  the  auspices  of  an  American 
Church.  Thus  Mexico  eagerly  welcomes 
our  help. 

What  are  the  needs  of  Mexico?  A 
study  of  the  field  reveals  four  ways  in 
which  we  may  help  our  sister  Republic. 

First,  not  through  sectarian  antago- 
nism and  proselyting,  but  through  a 
clear,  positive  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
with  its  message  of  hope  and  saving 
grace.  "The  entrance  of  thy  Word 
giveth  light."  And  the  people  are 
hungry  for  the  Word. 

Second,  there  is  a  call  for  religious 
social  centers  that  shall  reach  the  deso- 
late homes  and  empty,  hungry  lives  of 
the  people  through  dispensaries,  hos- 
pitals, day  nurseries,  playgrounds,  and 
reading-rooms.  "Thy  Kingdom  come 
on  earth"  said  the  Master. 

Third,  a  fundamental  need  is  the  es- 
tablishment in  several  States  at  stra- 
tegic centers  of  farm  schools  for  peons. 
The  land  problem  is  fundamental.  The 
peon  has  been  dispossessed  of  millions 
of  acres.  One  hundred  estates  own  one 
hundred  million  acres;  six  thousand 
people  hold  five  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  square  miles.  President  Obre- 
gon  plans  to  purchase  some  of  these 
vast  estates  and  to  sell  the  land  on 
long-term  payment  to  the  peon  farmer. 
The  peasantry  of  France  is  the  back- 
bone of  that  Republic,  and  land  owner- 
ship will  broaden  the  base  of  Mexican 
democracy  and  create  an  enlightened 
and  trustworthy  public  opinion.  There 
are  no  agricultural  schools  for  the 
training  of  the  peasantry  and  teachers 
for  the  peon  farm  group.  Our  mission 
now  owns  a  farm  and  the  uncovered 
walls  of  vast  buildings  with  a  capacity 
for  400  students  right  at  the  station  of 
Queretaro,  where  railways  radiate  to  a 
number  of  States.  A  moderately  small 
sum  will  equip  such  a  school  as  will 
be  an  example  to  all  central  Mexico. 

Another  need  is  a  foundation  on  the 
same  general  basis  as  the  Jeanes  Foun- 
dation, that  has  transformed  in  a  quar- 
ter century  the  common  school  system 
among  a  backward  people  in  the  South- 
ern States.  Unless  the  schools  are  re- 
inforced and  the  people  through  some 
such  programme  of  service  are  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  their  educational 
needs  the  future  of  Mexico  is  far  from 
hopeful.  Even  in  the  towns  two-thirds 
of  the  children  are  without  school  privi- 
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leges.    It  is  far  worse  in  the  country. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  our  great 
corporate  interests  that  now  own  sev- 
enty-three per  cent  of  the  oil  wells  and 
eighty-two    per    cent    of    the  mines, 
with  holdings  of  one  billion  dollars  and 
more,  are  getting  a  vision  of  their  obli- 
gation   and    immense    opportunity  in 
changing    these    conditions.  United 
States  capital  has  done  much  in  devel- 
oping the  material  resources  of  Mexico, 
f.  The  way  seems  now  opening  to  an  op- 
I   portunity   for   unmeasured   service  in 
■  quickening  the  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral  development  of  the  people. 

In  the  fourth  place,  this  Nation  is 
under  bonds  to  Mexico.    We  have  been 
more  of  a  big  boss  than  a  big  brother. 
We  have   taken,    exclusive   of  Texas, 
520,000  square  miles  of  her  territory,  ex- 
,1  tending  from  the  border  of  Texas  on 
i   to  the  golden  shores   of  the  Pacific. 
t  Mexico  now  is  our  menace  and  our  op- 
portunity.    Our  menace  in  that  one- 
U  tenth  of  her  population  have  spilled 
■■•  over  our  border.     Ignorance,  disease, 
|J  low  moral  standards,  a  degraded  wom- 
anhood, and  a  low  standard  of  home 

•  life  are  a  menace.  Our  opportunity 
'j  is  to  help  Mexico  to  realize  her  latent 
|  possibilities.  Her  people  show  intel- 
!  lectual   gifts,   unusual   artistic  talent, 

especially  in  music  and  drawing,  and 
no  little  mechanical  genius.  The  im- 
mediate need  is  an  adequate  school  sys- 

;  tem.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
United  States,  under  conditions  agree- 
able to  both  nations,  thoroughly  safe- 
guarding the  funds  for  school  uses, 
shall  make  to  Mexico  a  long-time  loan, 

|  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  of,  say, 
$20,000,000?  On  invitation  we  should 
also  lend  a  small  group  of  our  most 
competent   and   trusted    educators  for 

[  the  schools  of  our  sister  Republic. 
Self-interest  has  led  us  to  do  this  in 
the  Philippines.  Let  an  altruistic  spirit 
and  a  sense  of  justice  and  neighborly 
good  will  incline  us   to   do  this  for 

•  Mexico. 

To  enlarge  upon  the  second  urgent 
need,  of  centers  for  social  service,  it 
is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  after 
nearly  a  half-century  of  missionary 
work  by  the  several  denominations 
there  is  not  a  single  well-equipped 
social  settlement  in  any  Mexican  city. 
Yet  here  is  a  form  of  service  that  will 

-most  readily  open  doors  of  entrance 
into  the  homes  and  lives  of  people.  The 
claims  of  an  ennobled  motherhood  and 
a  redeemed  child  life  have  been  largely 
ignored.  Such  forms  of  social  service 
will  lead  the  dominant  Church  into 
neglected  fields  of  service,  and  a  favor- 
able reaction  upon  a  Church  that 
holds  the  allegiance  of  millions  must 
ever  be  kept  in  view  if  a  nation  is  ever 

»-0  be  redeemed.  All  such  work  should 
be  constructive  and  on  a  basis  as 
broad  as  the  charity  of  Almighty  God 
and  ever  imbued  with  the  tolerant, 
helpful  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  have  in  view  such  a  settlement  in 
Mexico  City  in  what  is  agreed  to  be  a 
strategic  center,  where  the  mission  now 
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owns  a  quarter  of  a  block  with  the 
stone  walls  of  former  extensive  Spanish 
buildings,  which  only  need  to  be  roofed 
and  fitted  up  for  service.  Here  we 
would  reach  a  dense  population  through 
a  dispensary,  an  operating  room,  a 
small  hospital,  a  nursery  for  babies 
otherwise  neglected  by  mothers  forced 
to  labor,  each  baby  opening  the  door 
into  a  mother's  heart  and  a  mother's 
home.  Nurses  and  deaconesses  would 
follow  up  this  work  throughout  the  com- 
munity, entering  open  doors  with  the 
gospel  of  sanitation,  child  welfare,  heal- 
ing, and  saving  grace  through  the  open 
Word  for  spiritual  comfort  and  help. 
There  will  be  a  gymnasium,  recreation 
and  reading  rooms,  and  a  playground. 
When  the  need  of  playgrounds  was  pre- 
sented to  the  president  of  the  Municipal 
Council  some  months  since,  he  said: 
"Go  pick  out  two  public  squares  for 


your  playgrounds  and,  as  a  token  of 
our  American  spirit  and  good  will,  we 
shall  call  one  Washington  and  the 
other  Lincoln."  There  will  be  ample 
room  in  these  buildings  for  the  head 
of  the  settlement,  nurses,  and  teachers. 
The  entire  plan  will  head  up  in  an 
impressive  church  in  Spanish  style, 
appealing  to  a  people  with  a  genuine 
feeling  for  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
This  will  be  surmounted  by  an  electric 
cross,  the  first  in  the  city.  One  man 
has  agreed  to  erect  the  cross  and  keep 
it  ablaze,  with  its  message  of  hope  shin- 
ing for  miles  up  and  down  Aztecas 
Avenue.  We  shall  not  try  to  reach  the 
whole  city,  but  shall  center  our  work, 
after  careful  survey,  on  fifteen  or 
twenty  blocks.  Into  these  homes  we 
shall  strive  to  bring  such  a  message  of 
the  light  and  love  of  God  as  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  transformations 


possible  through  intensive  Christian 
service. 

Wilbur  Patterson  Thiekield, 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church. 

Mexico  City. 

[We  may  add  to  Bishop  Thirkield's  let- 
ter the  statement  that  we  have  seen  his 
plans  for  a  social  settlement  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  they  are  both  practical 
and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  archi- 
tecturally beautiful.  American  church- 
men of  Puritan  ancestry  have  too  often 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  mighty  deal 
of  religious  inspiration  in  the  famous 
lines  from  Keats's  "Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn:" 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty, — that 
is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need 
to  know. 

— The  Editors.] 


A  MEXICAN,  ONCE  A  BAREFOOTED  ROUSTABOUT,  NOW  A  PRODUCT  OF  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION,  WITH  HIS  FAMILY 


IN  THE  RECTOR'S  STUDY 

BY  FRANK  ELMER  WILSON 
MEMORIES  OF  SOME  PLAUSIBLE  CROOKS 


u         OOD-DAY,  sir,  and  thank  you, 
I  sir" — and  away  he  went  with  a 
\JT  ticket  in  his  pocket  good  for 
fifteen  cents  at 'a  neighboring  restau- 
rant. 

Two  things  about  this  man  were  per- 
fectly plain.  First,  he  had  lied  to  me; 
and,  second,  he  certainly  was  hungry. 
In  view  of  the  latter  I  was  nothing 
loth  to  overlook  the  former,  though  it 
was  a  bit  discouraging  to  think  that 
a  man  would  resort  to  a  patently  in- 
consistent story  for  the  sake  of  a  meal 
ticket,  when  the  truth  would  have 
served  him  quite  as  well.  It  was  not, 
I  think,  that  the  man  preferred  an  un- 
truth, but  simply  that  he  was  playing 
his  game  according  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted rules,  one  of  which  was  that  in 
approaching  a  clergyman  a  good  story 
would  always  go  down. 

In  this  my  visitor  was  not  far  distant 
in  principle  from  many  people  in  better 
circumstances,  who  harbor  a  kind  of  su- 
perstition that  a  clergyman  is  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  person  from  any  one  else. 


By  virtue  of  his  profession  he  is  sup- 
posed to  think  only  very  lofty  thoughts 
and  to  cultivate  an  impractical  ethereal- 
ism  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Only 
books  on  very  ponderous  topics  are 
recommended  to  him;  painfully  serious 
reflections  on  the  faults  and  frailties 
of  mankind  clutter  up  the  freedom  of 
conversation  with  him;  and  for  his 
edification  only  the  most  high-class 
gramophone  records  in  the  house  are 
produced,  when  it  may  well  be  that 
the  poor  man  longs  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  joyful  rhythm  of  some  popular 
airs.  That  he  might  be  interested  in 
politics  or  baseball  or  the  manufacture 
of  steel  ingots  doesn't  seem  to  occur  to 
them,  and  of  course  it  is  axiomatic  that 
he  knows  nothing  about  business.  Said 
a  well-known  bishop  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion: "I  have  to  do  with  a  great 
many  vestries  made  up  of  business 
men,  and. I  have  yet  to  meet  the  vestry 
to  whom  I  could  not  give  cards  and 
spades  and  then  stump  them  on  the 
business  end  of  the  church." 


So  the  fellow  with  the  itching  palm 
inherits  certain  traditions  which  lead 
him  to  consider  the  clergy  as  his  nat- 
ural and  legitimate  prey.  He  seems 
to  act  on  the  assumption  that  upon 
entering  the  ministry  the  clergyman 
has  promptly  taken  leave  of  all  his 
common  sense,  and  may  be  prodig- 
iously imposed  upon  by  the  most  obvi- 
ously impossible  tales.  If  it  turns  out 
that  the  clergyman  insists  on  exercis- 
ing the  intelligence  with  which  Heaven 
has  endowed  him,  then  the  disappointed 
caller  feels  very  badly  used  indeed.  I 
have  had  men  with  breath  strong  enough 
to  flavor  the  whole  room  solemnly  de- 
clare that  it  was  against  their  prin- 
ciples to  touch  a  single  drop.  I  have 
had  men  reeking  with  the  fumes  of 
bad  whisky  reluctantly  admit  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  an  undesired 
glass  of  beer  in  order  to  avoid  starva- 
tion by  access  to  the  free-lunch  counter. 
In'  my  younger  days  I  have  had  be- 
draggled fellows  come  with  about  the 
usual  story,  and  have  good-naturedly 
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given  them  a  little  money,  only  to  be 
harassed  for  the  next  couple  of  days 
by   a   succession   of   their  duplicates. 

(f  Finally  I  would  send  one  of  them  away 
with  an  abrupt  refusal,  and  then  the 
procession  would  cease.  Some  of  them 
plead  distress  as  living  examples  of  in- 
jured virtue.  Others  play  the  straight- 
forward story  and  tell  candidly  in  the 

:!  first  breath  that  they  are  bad  char- 
acters.   In  a  small  town  in  the  Middle 

|  West  a  man  in  a  sadly  battered  con- 
dition stopped  me  on  the  street  one 
day.  "Your  reverence,"  he  said,  with 
cordial  heartiness,  "I  came  over  here 

from  G         last  night  with  a  bunch  of 

fellows,  and  I  got  most  awfully  drunk. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  what  they  did 
to  me.  Now  I  haven't  a  cent  of  money 
in  my  pocket,  and  if  I  don't  get  back  to- 
day I'll  lose  my  job." 
But  for  the  most  part  they  indulge 

"  merely  in  petty  trickery  to  secure  a  few 
cents  without  physical  exertion,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  seem  to  accept  it  as 
a  perfectly  natural  method.    I  knew  a 

y  clergyman  to  whom  a  rough-looking  man 
came  one  day  in  search  of  work.  He 

•   was  promptly  handed  a  card  with  the 

1   comforting  assurance  that  it  would  in- 

!  troduce  him  to  all  the  work  he  could 
possibly  do.  But  the  place  named  on 
the  card  was  a  long  distance  away, 

,  much  too  far  to  walk,  and  the  neces- 
sary car-fare  had  to  be  forthcoming.  A 
day  or  two  later  a  lady  in  his  congre- 
gation met  this  clergyman,  and  asked 
if  a  man  had  come  to  him  for  money 
on  the  afternoon  in  question.  He  re- 
plied that  a  man  had  done  so,  but  won- 

!  dered  how  she  knew  of  it.  "I  was 
passing  a  saloon  that  afternoon,"  she 
said,  "and  there  were  several  men 
standing  by  the  door.  Just  as  I  came 
within  hearing  one  of  them  remarked, 
'Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  a  drink.' 
'Where  will  you  get  any  money  for  a 
drink?'  another  of  the  group  asked 
him.     'Oh,    I'm    going    to    the  little 

.  preacher  around  the  corner  and  touch 
him  for  a  nickel.'  "    And  he  did. 

Now  and  then  some  of  them  rise  to 

^  real  heights  in  their  efforts.  They  both 
aspire  to  larger  sums  of  money  and  also 

'  often  exhibit  commendable  powers  of 
the  imagination  in  their  determination 
to  secure  them.  Frequently,  to  be 
sure,    they    overstep    themselves  and 

.  produce  a  story  which  is  practically 
impossible  for  any  one  to  swallow.  But 
here  and  there  crops  up  an  unexpected 
ingenuity  which  makes  certain  cases 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  usual 
drab  uniformity  of  forlorn  hopes. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  case  in  point. 
A  young  man  came  to  my  home  early 
one  afternoon,  and  with  a  most  becom- 
ing ease  of  manner  seated  himself  in 
the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the 
room,  leaned  back  his  head,  crossed 
his  legs,  and  smiled  at  me  engagingly. 
He  was  tall,  thin,  and  shabbily  dressed, 

;  but  had  a  certain  air  about  him  which 
tended  greatly  to  disarm  suspicion.  I 
could  not  quite  -determine  whether  his 
lined  face  and  sunken  cheeks  were  the 
result  of   dissipation   or   illness.  He 
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spoke  slowly  and  evenly  and  with  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  Southern  accent. 

"I  haven't  come  to  you  to  ask  money," 
he  began,  "but  in  search  of  help  of  a 
different  kind.  You  can  understand 
when  I  tell  you  something  of  myself. 
My  father  is  rector  of  St.   's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
I'm  the  youngest  member  of  the  family, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  the  black 
sheep."  The  engaging  smile  continued 
to  play  over  his  face  during  the  recital. 
The  man  certainly  spoke  well.  "Con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  advice  of  my 
father,  I  left  home  several  years  ago 
and  wandered  from  place  to  place  see- 
ing the  country,  and  living  by  bits  of 
occasional  employment.  I  got  along 
well  enough  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
but  a  few  months  ago  I  was  taken  ill. 
I  had  been  working  in  the  Illinois  coal 
mines,  and  typhoid  fever  took  me  and 
laid  me  up  for  nearly  two  months.  By 
the  time  I  was  able  to  be  around 
again  I  had  very  little  money  left.  I 
came  here  to  Chicago  in  search  of  work 
which  would  not  be  so  hard  on  me 
until  I  could  recover  my  strength,  but 
work  seems  to  be  very  scarce,  and  I 
find  I  am  not  as  strong  as  I  had  sup- 
posed. I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over 
to-day,  and  I  have  concluded  that  my 
father  was  right  and  I  was  wrong. 
Now  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
back  home  and  acknowledge  it." 

"I  think  I  understand,"  I  said,  after 
a  few  minor  questions  to  verify  the  sev- 
eral points  of  his  story.  "Now  what  is 
it  you  want  me  to  do  about  it?" 

"It's  like  this,"  he  replied.  "My 
father  has  told  me  that  he  will  pay 
my  expenses  back  home  whenever  I  am 
willing  to  brace  up  and  take  a  fresh 
start.  But,  you  see,  he  has  lost  con- 
fidence in  me  during  the  past  few  years 
and  he  would  never  send  the  money 
directly  to  me.  All  I  want  of  you  is 
permission  to  use  your  name.  I  will 
write  my  father  this  afternoon,  tell  him 
of  my  desire  to  return  home,  and  ask 
him  to  send  a  check  to  you.  Then  I 
would  like  to  have  you  buy  my  ticket 
for  me.  That  plan,  I  think,  will  quiet 
all  his  fears  until  I  can  reach  him  and 
convince  him  of  my  change  of  heart." 

"Very  well,"  I  said.  "I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  what  I  can.  Let  me  write  down 
your  father's  name  and  address.  To- 
day is  Monday.  Come  back  here  Fri- 
day morning.  By  that  time  we  should 
have  an  answer.  And  be  sure  to  mail 
your  letter  this  afternoon." 

The  young  man  thanked  me  very  nat- 
urally and  sauntered  easily  down  the 
street. 

I  went  straight  to  my  clerical  direc- 
tory and  found  the  name  and  address 

of  the   rector   of   St.   ■  's  Church, 

Washington,  D.  C,  just  as  my  visitor 
had  given  them.  Then  I  went  to  my 
typewriter  and  wrote  the  rector  a.  long 
letter,  describing  the  man  and  giving 
the  main  points  of  his  story.  I  added 
that  if  the  man  were  his  son  I  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  do  anything  I 
could  for  him,  but  that  I  realized  the 
possibility  of  fraud,  involving  the  for- 
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warding  of  a  bogus  check,  and  culmi- 
nating in  my  discomfiture  and  financial 
embarrassment.  Therefore  would  the 
rector  kindly  wire  me  at  once  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  man  was  his  son, 
and,  if  so,  what  he  would  like  me  to 
do  for  him? 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  telegram 
came,  saying  simply,  "Man  not  my  son." 
Armed  with  this,  I  awaited  my  visitor's 
return.  But  he  anticipated  our  appoint- 
ment and  came  on  Thursday  afternoon 
when  I  was  out.  Whether  his  sus- 
picions were  aroused  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  He  never  put  in  another  ap- 
pearance. 

A  day  or  two  later  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  rector  in  Washington.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  a  son  by  the  name 
which  my  man  had  given,  but  that  he 
was  teaching  in  a  New  England  school. 
My  description  of  my  visitor,  however, 
was  easily  recognized.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  had  visited  at  the  rector's 
home  frequently,  but  who  had  fallen 
into  evil  ways  and  had  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Evidently  he  was  making  capi- 
tal of  a  former  friendship. 

This  is  one  variety  of  the  ingenious 
fraud.  There  are  many  others  of  them 
and  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  male  sex.  Women  are  apt  to  be 
just  as  brazen  in  deceit,  only  it  is  a 
more  delicate  matter  to  probe  their 
stories  with  a  string  of  doubting  ques- 
tions. I  recall  the  case  of  one  woman 
which  brings  with  it  a  touch  of  amuse- 
ment at  the  expense  of  a  brother  of 
the  cloth.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  one 
evening,  as  I  was  just  turning  out  the 
light  in  my  study,  that  the  door-bell 
rang.  I  opened  the  door  myself,  and 
there  entered  a  woman  of  about  middle 
age,  plainly  but  neatly  dressed.  She 
sat  down  wearily,  and  in  an  appealing 
voice  asked  me  what  a  poor  woman 
in  her  plight  could  do.  It  seemed  that 
the  night  before  she  had  come  from  a 
small  town  in  Michigan,  and  on  her 
exit  from  the  train  had  in  some  strange 
fit  of  absent-mindedness  left  her  hand- 
bag in  the  seat  she  had  occupied.  She 
had  come  to  Chicago  to  meet  her  daugh- 
ter, who  was  an  actress,  and  who  was 
on  her  way  from  the  West  to  play  an 
engagement  at  a  local  theater.  They 
were  to  meet  at  a  downtown  hotel,  but 
something  must  have  happened  to  de- 
tain the  actress,  for  she  had  not  .yet 
arrived.  The  mother  had  gone  straight 
from  her  train  to  the  hotel  in  hopes 
that  her  daughter  might  be  there  to 
provide  for  her  until  she  could  receive 
more  money  from  home.  For,  with 
her  handbag  lost,  she  had  only  fifty 
cents  left,  which  happened  to  be  tucked 
away  in  a  coat  pocket.  This  was  in- 
sufficient, of  course,  to  keep  her  at  the 
downtown  hotel,  and  her  heart  sank  as 
she  realized  that  she  was  alone  in  a 
strange  place  without  friends  and 
without  money.  After  a  wearisome 
search  she  had  finally  discovered  a 
cheap  hotel  where  she  could  secure  a 
room  for  fifty  cents  a  day.  There  she 
had  spent  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing she  had  walked  to  the  railway  sta- 
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"At  present  the  British  strain," 'wrote  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  in  the  course  of  his  article  printed  in 

anl  Eastern  kLT^^        beC°m6  SWamPed  by  an  —fl°»'ing  immigration  from  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.     The  percentage  of  British  descent  is  diminishing,  and  many  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  at  heart  wish  that  it  should  be  increased."    And  this  welk  Sil ?  Arthur 
notes  among  his  observations  the  acute  overcrowding  of  American  cities 
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tion  to  inquire  at  the  office  for  her  bag. 
No  one  had  seen  it.  Repeated  in- 
quiries for  her  daughter  during  the 
day  had  brought  only  negative  re- 
sponses at  the  downtown  hotel.  Now  it 
was  late  at  night  and  she  had  no 
place  to  go  and  was  entirely  out  of 
funds.  She  was  in  despair  and  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn. 

"Why  did  you  come  to  me?"  I  asked 
her. 

"The  girl  at  the  desk  in  the  hotel 
gave  me  your  name,"  she  replied.  I 
made  no  comment  on  the  doubtfulness 
of  her  statement,  nor  on  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  hotel  in  question  was  far 
away  in  another  part  of  the  city,  with 
many  churches  between.  There  were 
several  points  in  her  story  which 
seemed  a  bit  out  of  harmony,  and  be- 
sides I  had  an  ill-defined  suspicion  that 
the  woman  had  been  drinking,  though 
I  could  find  no  real  signs  to  support 
it. 

I  excused  myself  for  a  moment  and 
went  in  the  next  room  to  my  telephone. 
Carefully  closing  the  door,  I  called  up 
the  hotel  where  she  was  supposed  to 


have  spent  the  previous  night.  Some- 
what to  my  surprise  the  clerk  replied 
that  she  was  registered  there,  and  had 
been  there  the  night  before.  I  began  to 
wonder  if  my  suspicions  were  ground- 
less, but  decided  to  call  up  the  railway 
station  to  make  sure.  They  answered 
that  there  had  been  no  inquiries  for  a 
bag  lost  on  the  day  mentioned.  I  re- 
turned to  my  visitor  with  a  view  to 
further  questioning,  only  to  find  the 
room  deserted  and  the  door  ajar.  Evi- 
dently some  bits  of  my  telephone  con- 
versation had  filtered  through. 

The  amusing  part  of  it  came  later 
when  I  was  chatting  informally  one  day 
with  two  or  three  others  of  the  clergy. 
During  the  conversation  I  casually 
mentioned  the  incident. 

"What  was  that  name?"  asked  one  of 
the  group,  reminiscently. 

I  repeated  it. 

"And  did  she  come  from  such  and 
such  a  town  in  Michigan?" 

"Why,"  I  said,  "has  she  been  to  you 
too?" 

He  laughed  heartily.  "She  came  to 
me  one  evening  just  as  I  was  prepar- 


ing to  leave  town  for  my  summer  va- 
cation. She  told  precisely  the  same 
story,  and  I  was  suspicious,  just  as  you 
were.  I  also  used  the  telephone,  but 
when  I  found  her  registered  at  the 
cheap  hotel  I  didn't  stop  to  go  further, 
as  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  catch  my  train. 
She  got  two  dollars  out  of  me." 

And  a  very  human  sense  of  humor 
enveloped  that  little  group  of  the  clergy. 

Whether  this  woman  went  further 
with  her  attempts  on  the  ministry  I 
do  not  know.  There  are  those  who 
make  a  business  of  it.  I  have  known 
men  detected  in  false  representations  in 
my  home  to  go  directly  across  the 
street  to  .the  home  of  a  minister  of  a 
neighboring  church  and  make  another 
trial  of  their  luck.  The  labor  some 
of  them  go  to  for  a  few  dishonest  dol- 
lars would  earn  them  a  comfortable 
living  in  any  legitimate  field  of  work. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  certain  spice  in  the 
game  of  deception  which  gives  added 
value  to  its  limited  fruits.  At  any 
rate,  the  diligence  of  the  gamesters 
sometimes  makes  it  interesting  for  the 
clergy. 


Not  all  who  ask  for  money  from  the  clergy  are  crooks.  In  concluding  next  week  his  record  of 
experiences  with  pleading  visitors  in  his  study,  Mr.  Wilson  distinguishes  a  sheep  from  a  goat 


THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  OF  CHANGE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  E.  SHIPLEY,  F.R.S.,  Sc.D. 


IT  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  thirty- 
three  years  since  I  first  visited 
America,  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
recollect  what  I  thought  of  it  then  and 
what  changes  I  have  noticed  since  1887. 
Never  having  kept  a  diary,  I  must  rely 
on  a  memory  which  at  times  is  apt  to 
be  treacherous. 

I  know  I  crossed  in  the  Alaska,  which 
was  then  known  as  the  "Greyhound  of 
the    Atlantic."     I    left    Liverpool  in 
'  Christmas  week  and  the  "Greyhound" 
(  took    some    twelve    days    of  stormy 
weather  before  it  entered  New  York 
Harbor.    In  those  days  ships  were  not 
well  ventilated,  and  were  lit  with  oil 
lamps,  which  not  only  smelled  abomi- 
.  nably,  but  when  the  ship  rolled  one  way 
they  rolled  the  other.    These  circum- 
(  stances  did  not  promote  a  healthy  appe- 
tite, and  I  was  looking  forward  to  my 
'  first  meal  ashore,  little  knowing  what 
was  ahead  of  me.    I  took  refuge  in  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  which  was  then  fairly 
uptown    on    Fifth    Avenue,    and  was 
burned  down,  I  understand,  many  years 
I  ago.     I  have  vivid  memories  of  the 
man  who  took  your  hat  outside  the 
dining-room  door.    In  those  days,  so  it 
seems  to  my  memory,  everybody  wore 
(  top-hats,  and  the  hat-keeper  prided  him- 
'  self  on  handing  back  to  the  wearer  the 
right    hat,    which    was    in    no  way 
"checked." 

There  was  an  old  story  of  a  diner, 
who  received  back  what  he  took  to  be 


the  wrong  hat,  saying  to  the  attendant, 
"That's  not  my  hat."  The  attendant 
replied,  "Don't  know  whether  it's  your 
hat  or  not;  it's  the  hat  you  give  me." 
Having  got  rid  of  one's  hat,  one  was 
shown  into  a  large  dining-room  where 
many  hundreds  of  eaters  were  eating 
in  deathly  silence.  I  was  set  at  a  table 
of  some  fourteen  fellow-guests,  and  each 
of  us  was  surrounded  by  some  dozen  or 
more  little  dishes,  rather  like  soap- 
dishes.  These  severally  contained  por- 
tions of  each  item  on  the  menu.  Noth- 
ing would  induce  the  waiter  to  serve 
the  courses  in  sequence.  Everything 
must  be  brought  in  at  once  and  dumped 
before  you  on  a  tray,  and  while  the  hot 
things  grew  cold  the  ice-cream  grew 
warm.  When  one  reached  it,  one  felt 
inclined  to  exclaim  with  Disraeli  under 
similar  circumstances,  "Thank  God, 
there's  something  hot  at  last!"  The 
meal  was  certainly  depressing,  but  it 
was  before  the  time  of  prohibition,  and 
I  gathered  that  the  male  portion  of  the 
guests,  -after  it  was  over,  restored  their 
spirits  by  recourse  to  the  bar. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  most  of  the 
hotels,  though  by  no  means  all,  were 
run  upon  the  American  system,  and  ex- 
cept during  certain  stated  hours  one 
could  get  nothing  whatever  to  eat,  a 
highly  inconvenient  arrangement  if 
one  had  come  off  a  long  journey  just 
"after  hours."    The  changes  between 


the  American  hotel  of  the  late  eighties 
and  those  gilded  palaces  of  the  present 
day  are  as  marked  as  anything  in 
American  life.  Delmonico's  was  then 
the  fashionable  restaurant,  and  I  well 
remember  seeing  there  a  gentleman 
who,  having  performed  some  slight  ser- 
vice to  the  proprietors,  was  given  a  free 
dinner  any  night  he  chose  to  claim  it, 
at  a  table  specially  reserved  for  him- 
self alone.  Since  those  days  Sherry's 
has  risen  and  collapsed;  a  few  years 
ago  one  would  readily  expect  it  to  have 
outlived  Delmonico's.  Its  premises  at 
present  are  an  example  of  the  latest 
word  in  business  offices. 

Central  Park  was  then  a  favorite  re- 
sort, but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
nor  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine 
Art.  The  elevated  railway  was  there, 
supplemented  by  curiously  slow  horse 
cars,  but  there  was  no  subway.  At  the 
present  time  the  state  of  crowding  in 
New  York  is  so  appalling  that  one  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Professor  Lang- 
ley's  prophecy  will  prove  true,  and  that 
the  leading  business  men  will  arrive 
downtown  in  airplanes.  Some  weeks 
ago  two  friends  of  mine  flew  down  from 
the  neighborhood  of  West  Point  to  the 
city  in  a  few  minutes  over  half  an  hour. 
Business  men  are  living  at  increased 
distances  from  their  offices.  Thousands 
of  them  have  to  leave  home  before  half- 
past  seven  to  be  in  the  -city  by  nine 
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o'clock,  and  they  take  another  hour 
and  a  half  in  returning;  eighteen  hours 
of  the  week,  or  two  working  days,  spent 
in  the  train!  -Of  course  this  hardly 
seems  an  economy  of  time,  but  very 
likely  it  is  rendered  imperative  by  the 
conditions  of  modern  American  life. 

I  think  Mr.  Pullman's  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  his  cars.  I  cannot 
recollect  that  they  have  very  greatly 
improved  in  comfort  since  my  first  visit, 
except  that  they  are  now  lit  by  elec- 
tricity. I  feel  quite  confident  that  the 
genius  of  the  American  people  could 
devise  something  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  existing  cars.  They  are  ill 
ventilated,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
in  them  are  too  rigid.  There  is  no 
provision  for  the  unusual  or  the  unex- 
pected. I  have  known  a  European  hat- 
box  upset  the  comfort  of  the  whole 
earful  of  people.  "The  berths,  when  you 
once  get  in  them,  are  not  uncomfortable, 
and,  although  you  lie  down  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  you  will  never  get 
to  sleep,  you  are  very  soon  asphyxiated 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  car,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  secure  a  lower  berth,  you  generally 
sleep  uncommonly  well.  The  upper 
berth  is  not  so  comfortable,  though 
when  somebody  remarked  this  to  a  Ger- 
man traveler  he  replied,  "My  wife  has 
not  comblained."  I  think  Americans 
are  the  most  patient  people.  They  put 
up  without  grumbling  with  inconveni- 
ences which  would  drive  the  European 
to  blasphemy.  Overheating  of  the  cars 
and  hotels  causes  as  much  trouble  to 
the  European  as  the  underheating  of 
similar  institutions  in  Europe  causes 
American  travelers,  and  it  is  no  use 
complaining  to  the  colored  gentleman 
who  regulates  the  temperature.  The 
last  time  I  complained  of  the  heat  he 
replied,  definitely  and  finally,  "Wall, 
it  suits  me." 

America  is  so  large  and  its  population 
so  numerous  that  the  war  has  left  but 
little  superficial  mark  on  the  country. 
Paper,  however,  has  markedly  deterio- 
rated, and  I  doubt  if  their  newspapers 
filed  in  their  libraries  will  survive  for 
long  the  effects  of  time.  The  paper 
they  are  printed  on  is  certainly  In- 
ferior to  that  which  obtains  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is  far  less  inflammable.  The 
small  print  of  the  paper  is  also  trying 
for  "tired  eyes."  The  postage-stamps 
have  deteriorated  as  much  as  our  own, 
and,  like  our  own,  are  backed  by  a 
"mucilage"  which  is  anything  but  ad- 
hesive. 


It  is  quite  impossible  to  write 
of  the  innumerable  institutions  and 
buildings  set  apart  for  bettering  the  lot 
of  suffering  humanity.  Not  being  hide- 
bound by  traditions,  Americans  love 
new  experiments.  Many  of  these  are 
successful,  and  in  the  bigger  cities  their 
hospitals  and  clinics  are  superior  in 


number  and  equipment  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  more  modern  of  these 
the  students,  dressers,  and  house  sur- 
geons wear  suits  of  spotless  white. 
After  all,  if  the  nurses  are  expected  to 
wear  uniforms,  why  should  not  the 
other  helpers  in  the  good  work? 

"The  material  installation,"  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold  called  it,  of  their  schools 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  the 
teachers  are  underpaid  and  are  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain.  The  problem 
of  educating  the  millions  of  children  of 
varied  birth  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
problem  before  the  American  people. 
One  feature  struck  me  in  the  schools, 
and  it  also  struck  me  in  the  hotels  and 
in  private  houses,  and  that  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  sunlight.  A  well-conducted 
window  in  America  must  have  lace 
curtains  drawn  across  it,  and  two 
blinds,  one  brown  and  one  green,  pulled 
accurately  half-way  down.  Even  in  the 
great  country  houses,  where  no  one 
could  look  in,  and  no  one  look  out 
without  seeing  spacious  lawns  and 
flower-beds,  the  curtains  are  closed  and 
the  blinds  are  drawn  half-way  down. 
Living  in  them  is  like  living  in  the 
house  of  an  owner  who  is  half  dead. 
The  electric  light  is  all  the  time  turned 
on  full.  Even  in  the  hotels  if  you 
leave  your  room  for  half  an  hour, 
having  raised  your  blinds,  you  will 
find  them  carefully  drawn  down  again 
on  returning.  The  large  number  of 
folks — clerks  in  offices,  workers  in  fac- 
tories, attendants  on  elevators,  bell- 
boys and  hotel  clerks — who  live  their 
life  in  artificial  light  forms  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population,  and  this 
absence  of  outdoor  life  may  account  to 
some  extent  for  the  pallid  and  sallow 
complexion  of  those  who  have  to  en- 
dure it.  It  certainly  cannot  be  healthy. 
"Dove  va  il  sole  non  va  il  medico." 

Another  feature  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  visitor  from  Europe.  Very  crowded 
as  are  the  great  cities  of  that  Conti- 
nent, the  overcrowding  in  America 
seems  even  more  acute.  Fabulous 
prices  are  paid  for  small  flats  in  New 
York;  on  the  railways  the  cars  are 
always  full.  The  higher  the  rates  are, 
the  more  folks  seem  to  travel.  People 
have  money  now  who  never  had  money 
before.  Profiteers  or,  as  the  Chinamen 
call  them,  "those  who  have  grown  pre- 
maturely rich  owing  to  the  disorders 
of  their  country,"  are  constantly  moving 
about,  and  make  themselves  felt,  not 
only  by  their  ostentatious  wealth,  but 
by  their  lack  of  certain  conventions 
which  alone  make  travel  tolerable. 

The  crowd  on  the  subways  and  on 
many  of  the  elevators  in  the  big  busi- 
ness buildings  is  terrible.  As  more  and 
more  passengers  force  their  way  in, 
each  gradually  becomes  hexagonal  in 
cross-section  from  neutral  pressure. 
Such  overcrowded  conveyances  are  a 
fruitful  .source  of  infection,  and  prob- 
ably account  for  the  widely  and  rapidly 
spread  epidemic  of  influenza  which  dev- 
astated the  States  two  years  ago. 


A  while  ago  I  published  a  little  book 
on  a  tour  I  made  in  America  during 
war  time.  I  dedicated  it  "To  the 
kindest  people  in  the  world,"  and  I 
put  the  dedication  in  Latin  to  spare 
their  blushes.  Should  I  write  another 
work  of  the  same  kind,  I  think  I 
should  dedicate  it  "To  the  most  good- 
natured,  tolerant,  and  patient  people  in 
the  world."  Although  as  the  election 
grew  imminent  interest  in  it  became 
keen  and  discussion  eager,  still  I  only 
once  heard  an  acute  disagreement  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates, and  this  was  between  a  husband 
and  wife.  It  seemed  based  upon  a 
fundamental  difference  of  opinion  on 
that  most  innocuous  and  unexciting 
fluid,  milk. 

As  a  rule  the  discussions  were  most 
amicable,  and  usually  finished  up,  after 
the  method  of  Lincoln,  in  a  joke  or  a 
story.  Their  toleration  equals  their 
good  humor.  They  bear  patiently 
every  variety  of  religious  dogma;  these 
are  almost  as  numerous  in  the  United 
States  as  are  patent  medicines.  They 
quietly  endure  and  ignore  the  most 
infernal  noises.  Owing  to  the  enormous 
distances  one  has  to  traverse  in  the 
States,  one  spends  a  considerable  part 
of  one's  time  on  the  train,  and  it  is 
this  reason  which  possibly  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  Americans  persist  in  talk- 
ing on  the  cars.  Mr.  Lucas  has  recently 
reminded  us  that  Carlyle  bequeathed 
certain  books  to  Harvard  University  be- 
cause of  his  esteem  and  regard  for  the 
American  people  —  "particularly  the 
more  silent  part  of  them."  The  latter 
exist  not  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Chelsea  philosopher.  They  are  perhaps 
not  very  numerous,  still  they  exist. 

The  habit  in  their  great  cities  of 
pulling  down  huge  and  commodious 
buildings  which  seem  to  the  stranger 
in  the  first  blossom  of  youth  and  re- 
placing them  by  still  huger  structures 
is  accompanied  by  an  amount  of  inter- 
ference with  the  traffic  which  is  almost 
incredible.  Clouds  of  fine  dust  and  the 
closing  of  the  sidewalk  are  accor  # 
panied  by  the  most  appalling  clang  and 
clatter.  Owing  to  the  habit  they  have 
acquired  of  putting  up  a  steel  skeleton 
which  is  riveted  together  on  the  spot, 
one  feels  as  though  ship-building  docks 
have  been  transferred  to  the  sidewalks. 
Nobody  seems  to  mind,  and  indeed  no- 
body takes  any  notice.  At  first  one 
is  a  little  shy  of  asking  for  help  or 
guidance,  for  the  Americans  culti- 
vate the  type  of  "the  strong  silent 
man"  familiar  to  us  in  the  drama;  but 
once  you  get  over  a  certain  shyness  and 
approach  them,  they  are  kindness  it- 
self, taking  infinite  trouble  to  put  you 
on  your  way,  even  at  considerable  in-' 
convenience  to  themselves.  Of  the  hos- 
pitality one  received  in  the  United 
States  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  It  is  not 
only  the  hospitality  of  the  heart,  but 
of  the  brain.  The  inhabitants  seem  to 
be  always  trying  to  think  out  how  they 
can  give  you  a  really  good  time. 


GLIMPSES  OF  A  JAPANESE  LAKE 

WHAT  AN  OUTLOOK  READER  SAW  ON  LAKE  CHUZENjI 


A  JAPANESE  STONE  LANTERN 


A  CHARMING  VISTA 


The  Lake  of  Chuzenji  is  situated  about 
ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Nikko.  It  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  hills  and  on  its 
shores  are  several  temples  and  shrines. 
Pleasure  boats  ply  on  the  lake,  which 
abounds  in  fish,  including  American  trout, 
with  which  it  was  stocked  by  the 
Japanese  Government  in  1892 


Prom  Mrs.  H.  B.  Landon,  Cambridge,  Mas: 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OP  THE  LAKE 


THE  BOOK  TABLE 


FROM  LANCELOT  TO  STEEPLECHASING 


HERE  is  a  certain  bookseller, 
critic,  and  poetaster  in  New  York 
City  concerning  whom  a  story  is 
omg  the  rounds  of  those  whose  talk  is 
f  books.  It  is  said  that  this  gentleman 
(whose  politics  and  knowledge  of  Eng- 
ish  literature  were  both  derived  from 
ussia)  hotly  declared  to  an  acquaint- 
nce  that  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
as  the  greatest  narrative  poet  of  our 
imes. 

"I  grant  you  Robinson's  greatness," 
he  acquaintance  replied,  "but  I  should 
ot  have  thought  of  classifying  him  first 
f  all  as  a  narrative  poet.    It  seems  to 
e  that  his  greatest  claim  to  rp^jgni- 
'on  is  that  of  a  portrait  painter  and 
tudent  of  character."    The  bookseller 
axed  wroth.    "Of  course  he's  a  great 
arrative  poet.    No  one  but  a  great  nar- 
tive  poet  could  have  created  such  a 
ory   as    'Lancelot'!''     All    of  which 
roves  notlr'ng,   except   the  fact  that 
while  a  little  information  is  sometimes 
dangerous  there  are  also  occasions  on 
which  it   *  useful. 

Mr.  P^oinson's  "Lancelot,"1  like  his 
"Merlin,"  is  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
literature  which  has  sprung  from  the 
Arthurian  legends.  Trusting  to  an  un- 
refreshed  memory,  we  should  say  that 
Mr.  Robinson  follows  Malory  much 
more  closely  than  did  Tennyson,  and 
his  tale  of  the  Round  Table  and  the 
fateful  lives  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen 
gains  much  thereby. 

Mr.  Robinson's  poem  moves  swiftly 
and  surely  to  its  allotted  end.  As  a  nar- 
rative there  are  indeed  no  flaws  in  its 
construction,  but  its  supreme  beauty 
lies  in  its  analysis  of  character  and 
motive.  Mr.  Robinson's  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere  are  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood,  dwelling  in  a  world  of  high 
romance  and  great  adventure,  it  is  true, 
but  still  lacking  nothing  of  those  human 
qualities  without  which  romance  and 
adventure  lose  substance  and  meaning. 
This  emphasis  upon  character  appears 
in  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem,  lines 
which  present  with  startling  vividness 
the  setting  of  the  story  of  that  im- 
mortal tragedy  which  follows: 

LANCELOT 

Gawaine,  aware  again  of  T,ancelot 
In  the  King's  garden,  coughed  and 

followed  him; 
Whereat  he  turned  and  stood  with 

folded  arms 
And   weary-waiting-   eyes,   cold  and 

half-closed — 
Hard  eyes,  where  doubts  at  war  with 

memories 

Fanned  a  sad  wrath.    "Why  frown 

upon  a  friend? 
Few    live    that    have    too  many," 

Gawaine  said, 
And  wished  unsaid,  so  thinly  came 

the  light 

Between  the  narrowing  lids  at  which 
he  gazed. 

"And  who  of  us  are  they  that  name 
their  friends?" 


Lancelot  said.    "They  live  that  have 
not  any. 

Why  do  they  live,  Gawaine?  Ask 
why,  and  answer." 

Of  Mr.  Robinson's  version  of  that 
tragedy  we  have  too  little  space  to 
speak  here.  From  the  garden  of  Came- 
lot  to  the  nunnery  at  Almesbury,  where 
Lancelot  at  last  parts  from  the  Queen 
who  was  his  and  yet  not  his,  the  story 
moves  forward  with  a  sureness  and 
dignity  seldom  found  in  the  work  of  a 
modern  poet.    But  something  of  what 
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lies  between  Camelot  and  Almesbury 
may  perhaps  be  glimpsed  from  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  poem.  We  quote 
from  them  here: 

A  word  stronger  than  his  willed  him 

away 

From  Almesbury.    All  alone  he  rode 

that  night, 
LTnder  the  stars,  led  by  the  living 

Voice 

That  would  not  give  him  peace.  Into 
the  dark 

He  rode,  but  not  for  Dover.  Under 
the  stars, 

Alone,  all  night  he  Vode,  out  of  a 
world 

That  was  not  his,  or  the  King's;  anil 

in  the  night 
He  felt  a  burden  lifted  as  he  rode, 
While  he  prayed  he  might  bear  it  for 

the  sake 

Of  a  still  face  before  him  that  was 
fading, 

Away  in  a  white  loneliness.  He  made, 
Once,  with  groping  hand  as  if  to 
touch  it, 

But  a  black  branch  of  leaves  was  all 
he  found. 


1  Lancelot.  By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson, 
l'liomus  Seltzer,  Mew  York. 


Once   even   he   turned  his 


horse. 


And  would  have  brought  his  army 

back  with  him 
To  make  her  free.    They  should  be 

free  together. 
But  the  Voice  within  him  said:  "You 

are  not  free. 
You  have  come  to  the  world's  end, 

and  it  is  best 
You  are  not  free.    Where  the  Ligrht 

falls,  death  falls; 
And  in  the  darkness  comes  the  Light." 

He  turned 
Again ;  and  he  rode  on,  under  the  stars, 
Out  of  the  world,  into  he  knew  not 
what, 

Until  a  vision  chilled  him  and  he  saw, 
Now  as  in  Camelot,  long  ago  in  the 
garden, 

The  face  of  Galahad  who  had  seen 
and  died, 

And  was  alive,  now  in  a  mist  of  gold. 
He  rode  on  into  the  dark,  under  the 
stars, 

And  there  were  no  more  faces.  There 

was  nothing. 
But  always  in  the  darkness  he  rode  on, 
Alone;  and  in  the  darkness  came  the 

Bight. 

Since  the  publication  of  "Lancelot" 
still  another  volume  from  Mr.  Robin- 
son's pen  has  appeared.  It  is  a  book 
of  dramatic  poetry  similar  in  scope, 
though  not  in  form  or  manner,  to 
Browning's  "Dramatic  Lyrics."  One 
poem  representative  of  this  volume, 
"The  Wandering  Jew,"  first  found  pub- 
lication in  the  The  Outlook.  Perhaps 
we  would  not  select  this  volume  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Robinson's  work  to  one  un- 
familiar with  his  method  and  manner, 
for  in  "The  Three  Taverns" 2  he  carries 
his  characteristic  use  of  ellipsis  to  the 
extreme.  Yet  little  of  his  old  magic  of 
intonation  and  rhythm  is  lacking  from 
"The  Three  Taverns,"  even  though  the 
intellectual  appeal  overmasters  at  times 
the  poetic.  The  two  volumes  which  we 
would  first  of  all  choose  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  Mr.  Robinson  would  be 
"The  Children  of  the  Night"  and  "The 
Town  Down  the  River."  There  are 
poems  in  his  latest  collection  which, 
however,  are  as  direct  and  compre- 
hensible as  his  earlier  "Richard  Corey" 
or  "Shadrach  O'Leary."  One  such  poem 
is  a  sonnet  of  the  war,  "The  Rat:" 

As  often  as  he  let  himself  be  seen 
We  pitied  him,  or  scorned  him,  or 
deplored 

The  inscrutable  profusion  of  the  Lord 
Who  shaped  as  one  of  us  a  thing  so 
mean — ■ 

Who  made  him  human  when  he  might 

have  been 
A  rat,  and  so  been  wholly  in  accord 
With  any  other  creature  we  abhorred 
As  always  useless  and  not  always 

clean. 

Now  he  is  hiding  all  alone  somewhere, 
And  in  a  final  hole  not  ready  then; 
For  now  he  is  among  those  over  there 
Who  are  not  coming  back  to  us  again. 
And  we  who  do  the  fiction  of  our  share 
Say  less  of  rats  and  rather  more  of 
men. 

There  are  few  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
poems  in  any  volume  of  his  which  can 

'  The  Three  Taverns.  By  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson.    The  Macmlllan  Company,  New  York. 
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bear  quotation  in  part.  It  is  like  at- 
tempting to  concentrate  an  essence  to 
select  passages  from  his  verse  for  quo- 
tation. Dangerous  as  this  attempt  is, 
perhaps  it  may  be  permissible,  with  a 
particular  purpose  in  mind,  to  give  the 
first,  second,  and  last  stanzas  of  the 
opening  poem  in  "The  Three  Taverns." 
It  is  called  "The  Valley  of  the  Shadow." 
There  were  faces  to  remember  in  the 

Valley  of  the  Shadow, 
There  were  faces  unregarded,  there 

were  faces  to  forget ; 
There  were  fires  of  grief  and  fear 

that  are  a  few  forgotten  ashes. 
There  were  sparks  of  recognition  that 

are  not  forgotten  yet. 
For  at  first,  with  an  amazed  and  over- 
whelming- indignation 
At  a  measureless  malfeasance  that 

obscurely  willed  it  thus, 
They  were  lost  and  unacquainted — 
till    they    found    themselves  in 
others, 

Who  had  groped  as  they  were  groping 
where  dim  ways  were  perilous. 
There  were  lives  that  were  as  dark  as 

are  the  fears  and  intuitions 
Of  a  child  who  knows  himself  and  is 

alone  with  what  he  knows; 
There  were  pensioners  of  dreams  and 

there  were,  debtors  of  illusions, 
All  to  fail  before  the  triumph  of  a 

weed  that  only  grows. 
There  were  thirsting  heirs  of  golden 

sieves    that    held   not    wine  or 

water, 

And  had  no  names  in  traffic  or  more 
value  there  than  toys: 

There  were  blighted  sons  of  wonder 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow, 

Where  they  suffered  and  still  won- 
dered why  their  wonder  made  no 
noise 


So  they  were,  and  so  they  are;  and 
as  they  came  are  coming  others, 

And  among  them  are  the  fearless  and 
the  meek  and  the  unborn; 

And  a  question  that  has  held  us  here- 
tofore without  an  answer 

May  abide  without  an  answer  until 
all  have  ceased  to  mourn. 

For  the  children  of  the  dark  are  more 
to  name  than  are  the  wretched, 

Or  the  broken,  or  the  weary,  or  the 
baffled,  or  the  shamed: 

There  are  builders  of  new  mansions 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow, 

And  among  them  are  the  dying  and 
the  blinded  and  the  maimed. 

These  stanzas  we  quote  because  they 
afford  an  interesting  opportunity  for 
comparison  with  the  work  of  another 
poet  whose  manner  and  method  has 
been  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent world  from  that  in  which  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  moves  and  has  his 
being. 

We  are  thinking  of  a  sonnet  sequence 
in  John  Masefield's  "Enslaved,"  3  a  vol- 
ume which  reveals  anew  the  amazing 
power  and  versatility  of  that  English 
poet.  There  are  four  poems  in  this 
sonnet  sequence.  We  quote  here  only 
the  first  and  last: 

SONNETS 

Like  bones  the  ruins  of  the  cities 
stand. 

Like  skeletons  and  skulls  with  ribs 
 and  eyes 

3  Enslaved.  By  John  Masefield.  The  Mac- 
imllan  Company,  New  York. 
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Strewn  in  the  saltness  of  the  desert 
sand 

Carved  with   the  unread  record  of 
Kings'  lies. 

Once  they  were  strong  with  soldiers, 

loud  with  voices, 
The  markets  clattered  as  the  carts 

drove  through, 
Where  now  the  jackal  in  the  moon 

rejoices 

And  the  still  asp  draws  death  along 
the  dew. 

There  at  the  gates  the  market  men 
paid  toll 

In  bronze  and  silver  pennies  -Ions- 
worn  thin 


JOHN  MASEFIELD,  WHOSE  TWO  LATEST 
VOLUMES  ARE  REVIEWED  ON  THIS  PAGE 


Wine  was  a  silver  penny  for  a  bowl 
Women  they  had  there,  and  the  moon 
and  sin. 

And    looking    from    his    tower  the 

watchman  saw 
Green  fields  for  miles,  the  roads,  the 

great  king's  law. 


So  shall  we  be;  so  will  our  cities  lie, 
Unknown  beneath  the  grasses  of  the 
summer, 

Walls  without  roofs,  naves  open  to 
the  sky, 

Doors  open  to  the  wind,  theonly  comer. 

And  men  will  grub  the  ruins,  eyes 
will  peer, 

Fingers  will  grope  for  pennies,  brains 
will  tire 

To  chronicle  the  skills  we  practiced 
here, 

While  still  we  breathed  the  wind  and 
trod  the  mire. 

O,  like  the  ghost  at  dawn,  scared  by 
the  cock, 

Let  us  make  haste,  to  let  the  spirit 
dive 

Deep  in  self's  sea,  until  the  deeps 
unlock 

The  depths  and  sunken  gold  of  being 
alive 

Till,  though  our  Many  pass,  a  Some- 
thing stands 

Aloft  through  Time  that  covers  all 
with  sands. 

The  comparison  between  these  son- 
nets and  Mr.  Robinson's  "The  Valley  of 


the  Shadow"  is  one  which  we  leave  to 
our  readers  to  draw  for  themselves. 

We  have  a  feeling  that  a  review  ot 
volumes  of  poetry  should  be  very 
largely  a  matter  of  quotation  wherever 
quotation  is  possible,  for  the  best  inter- 
preter of  any  poet  is  that  poet's  own 
work.  Comment,  for  instance,  is  super- 
fluous when  it  comes  to  a  consideration 
of  Mr.  Masefield's  double  sonnet  «"0n 
Growing  Old,"  which  likewise  appears 
in  "Enslaved."  We  regret  that  we  have 
room  only  for  the  first  half  here. 

ON  GROWING  OLD 

Ke  with  me  Beauty  for  the  fire  is 
dying, 

My  dog  and  I  arc  old,  too  old  for 

ioving, 

Man,  whose  young  passion  sets  the 

spindrift  flying 
Is  soon  too  lame  to  march,  too  cold 

for  loving. 

I  take  the  book  and  gather  to  the  fire, 
Turning  old  yellow  leaves;  minute  by 
minute, 

The  clock  ticks  to  my  heart;  a  withered 

wire 

Moves  a  thin  ghost  of  music  in  the 
spinet. 

I  cannot  sail   your  seas,   I  cannot 
wander, 

Your  cornland,  nor  your  hill-land  nor 

your  valleys, 
Ever  again,  nor  share  the  battle  yonder 
Where  the  young  knight  the  broken 

squadron  rallies. 

Only  stay  quiet  while  my  mind  re- 
members 

The  beauty  of  fire  from  the  beauty  of 
embers. 

It  is  not  to  be  judged  from  the  illus- 
trations which  we  have  given  that  Mr. 
Masefield  has  wholly  deserted  more 
elastic  verse  structures  for  the  sonnet 
form.  The  title  poem  of  "Enslaved" 
is  a  long,  romantic  ballad.  Following 
this  is  still  another  ballad  of  pirates 
and  rapine.  Following  this  is  an  eerie 
and  mystic  record  of  strange  adven- 
tures on  an  English  down,  which  con- 
tains passages  not  unworthy  of  "The 
Ancient  Mariner."  A  third  ballad  in 
the  volume  is  "A  Tale  of  the  O'Neill," 
a  romance  of  Scotland  and  of  a  strange 
enchantment. 

In  another  volume  recently  published 
Mr.  Masefield  returns  to  a  manner  and 
subject  which  lovers  of  his  poetry  can 
more  easily  associate  Avith  his  name. 
In  "Right  Royal"1  he  has  done  for 
steeplechasing  what  in  "Reynard  the 
Fox"  he  did  for  hunting  to  hounds.  Per- 
haps we  are  mistaken  in  thinking 
"Right  Royal"  less  successful  than 
"Reynard  the  Fox,"  for  there  are  many 
who  would  quarrel  with  us  in  such  an 
estimate  of  his  present  work.  There  is 
indeed  little  to  choose  between  the  two 
volumes  in  vividness,  color,  and  rapidity 
of  action.  The  feeling  that  "Right 
Royal"  deserves  to  be  placed  below  the 
earlier  volume  may  be  purely  a  matter 
of  individual  temperament  on  the  part 
of  the  reviewer.  In  any  case,  it  is  a 
volume  which  occupies  an  enviable 
Place  in  the  field  of  modern  poetry.  - 

4  RisM  Royal.    By  John  Masefield.    The  Mac- 
mill  an  Company,  New  York. 
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Our  Chance  Next  Door 

ON  another  page  Bishop  Thirkield 
tells  us  that  we  know  Japan  bet- 
ter than  we  know  Mexico.  If 
this  is  so,  what  is  your  explanation 
for  it? 

Is  it  possible  really  to  know  and 
understand  Mexico  well?  What  reliable 
sources  of  information  have  we  on 
Mexico? 

What  reasons  can  you  suggest  why 
we  should  know  Mexico  better?  Can 
you  suggest  how  we  can  get  at  the  real 
truth  of  conditions  in  Mexico  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Mexican  people  toward 
Americans? 

What  is  Mexico's  land  problem?  How 
essential  do  you  consider  landownership 
to  democracy  and  sound  public  opinion? 
What  illustrations  can  you  give  in  your 
answer? 

What  is  the  Jeanes  Foundation  men- 
tioned on  page  58?  When  was  it  estab- 
lished?  Of  what  value  has  it  been? 

Is  the- fundamental  trouble  with  Mex- 
ico lack  of  education?  What  do  you  feel 
sure  a  public  educational  system,  such 
as  the  United  States  has,  would  do  for 
the  Mexican  people? 

On  page  59  Bishop  Thirkield  says: 
"This  nation  [the  United  States]  is 
under  bonds  to  Mexico."  Does  the 
Bishop  make  clear  what  he  means? 
What,  with  reasons,  do  you  think  of  the 
proposition  which  he  suggests? 

What  points  would  you  consider  es- 
sential in  a  constructive  policy  for 
future  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico? 

Define  proselyting,  strategic  centers, 
peons,  menace,  social  settlement. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reading  a 
popular  history  of  Mexico,  secure  the 
book  entitled  "Mexico  from  Cortez  to 
Carranza,"  by  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck 
(Appleton).  An  interpretation  and  solu- 
tion of  the  Mexican  problem  is  pre- 
sented in  the  book  entitled  "Interven- 
tion in  Mexico,"  by  S.  G.  Inman 
(Doran).  Read  also  in  connection  with 
this  topic  "Viva  Mexico!"  by  C.  M. 
Flandrau  (Appleton). 

The  Plight  of  France 

Are  there  any  evidences  that  Germany 
is  vengeful  and  aggressive  toward 
France,  or  are  the  French  under  illu- 
sions in  this  matter? 

If  Germany  should  again  attack 
France  as  she  did  in  1914,  do  you  think 
that  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  would  go  to  her  rescue?  If  so, 
is  that  enough  protection  for  France? 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  four 
measures  which  The  Outlook  states  in 

1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use.  of  current  events  classes  and 
clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history  and? 
English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discussion  in 
the_  home  and  for  suggestion  to  any  reader  who 
desires  to  study  current  affairs  as  well  as  to  read 
about  them.— The  Editors. 


this  editorial  would  have  kept  Germany 
from  repeating  her  adventure?  Are 
these  proposed  measures  just  and  demo- 
cratic? 

If  you  were  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  would  you  advocate  the 
ratification  of  the  Franco-Anglo-Amer- 
ican Treaty?  Why  has  it  not  been  rati- 
fied? 

In  connection  with  this  topic  it 
would  be  well  worth  your  while  to  read 
"France  and  Ourselves,"  by  H.  A.  Gib- 
bons (Century),  and  "France  Facing 
Germany,"  by  G.  E.  B.  Clemenceau 
(Dutton). 

The  Chief  Task  of  Congress 

What  are  the  financial  powers  given 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution?  Is  the 
power  of  Congress  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes  unqualified  and  unlimited? 

Is  the  money  received  by  the  Govern 
ment  from  loans  to  it  a  part  of  its  in 
come?  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
sources  of  National  income  except  gifts 
sales,  and  taxes? 

Now  that  the  Great  War  is  over,  do 
you  think  that  we  ought  to  spend  more 
or  less  on  National  defense?  Does  pre 
paring  for  war  lead  to  war? 

How  many  specific  returns  to  you 
personally  can  you  name  from  our  Na- 
tional expenditure? 

What  comparisons  can  you  make  be 
tween  our  present  system  of  appropri- 
ating Federal  money  and  the  method 
that  would  be  used  in  appropriating 
money  by  a  National  budget  system? 

Is  The  Outlook  right  in  maintaining 
that  the  chief  task  of  Congress  is  that 
of  appropriating  moneys?  If  you  think 
otherwise,  name  and  explain  what  you 
consider  the  chief  task  of  Congress  to  be. 

What  history  can  you  give  to  back 
The  Outlook  up  in  its  belief  that  "free 
government  came  when  the  common  peo- 
ple took  from  the  monarch  the  right 
to  tax  and  the  right  to  appropriate 
money  for  public  use"? 

How  do  you  think  the  United  States 
Government  could  reasonably  and  safely 
save  money? 

An  explanation  of  how  our  Govern- 
ment gets  its  money  and  how  a  budget 
system  works  is  found  in  Chapter  XXI 
of  "Community  Civics,"  by  R.  O.  Hughes 
(Allyn  &  Bacon).  Can  you  answer  all 
the  questions  at  the  end  of  this  chapter? 

The  Ten  Points  of  Thrift 

What  is  thrift? 

What  can  you  give  from  personal  ex- 
perience or  observation  that  could  justly 
be  considered  as  illustrations  of  thrift? 

If  you  were  to  make  a  four-minute 
speech  upon  each  of  the  points  men- 
tioned in  this  editorial,  which  points 
would  you  emphasize? 

Have  you  read  the  book  entitled 
"Thrift  and  Success,"  by  B.  B.  Jackson 
(Century),  and  the  "Thrift  Series,"  by 
A.  E.  Moore  (published  by  Macmillan)? 


Mediterranean 
Cruises 

Throughout  all  tht  world  there  is  no 
region  more  saturated  with  history, 
richer  in  wonderful  scenery  or  more 
replete  with  different  human  types 
than  the  countries  bordering  upon 
the  Mediterranean. 

For  seven  long  years  Mediterranean 
Cruises  had  to  be  discontinued  entire- 
ly and  we  are  much  gratified  that  it 
becomes  our  privilege  to  inaugurate 
their  resumption  with  the  sailing  of 
our  well-known  and  popular — 

R.  M.  S.  "Caronia" 
January  1 5th  from  New  York 

The  itinerary  of  the  cruise  includes 
skillfully  planned  entertainments  on 
board  and  excursions  ashore,  directed 
by  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son^md  the 
American  Express  Company.  Calls 
will  be  made  at  MADEIRA,  GIB- 
RALTAR, ALGIERS,  MONACO 
(RIVIERA),  NAPLES  (ROME), 
ALEXANDRIA  (CAIRO— UPPER 
EGYPT),  PIRAEUS  (ATHENS), 
returning  to  New  York  via  NAPLES, 
PALERMO  and  GIBRALTAR. 

COrtARD-AttCHOR 

21-24  State  Street,  New  York 
or  Branches  and  Agencies 


-£r  the  Sudden^Huit 

Little  injuries  if  neglected  too  often  | 
lead  to  great  trouble,  and  anopen  wound . 
is  easily  infected.  After  the  wound  has 
been  thoroughly  cleansed  Resinol  Oint- 
ment is  what  you  want  tohastentheheal-  i 
ing.  It  is  perfectly  pure  and  harmless. 
It  will  neither  sting  nor  irritate  no  matter 
how  bruised  and  broken  the  flesh  may 
be.    Carry  Resinol  with  you  for  the 
sudden  hurt. 

Resinol  Ointment  and  its  aid  Resinol  Soap 
are  sold  by  all  druggists. 

Rgsinol 
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CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

The  Rev.  Frank  E. 
Wilson,  who  con- 
tributes Picaresque 
side-lights  on  a  mod- 
ern rectory,  describes 
incidents     that  oc- 
curred during  his  rec- 
torate  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church    in  Chicago, 
where  he  served  for 
seven  years.     He  re- 
signed  his  parish  to 
accept  a  chaplaincy  in  the  Army;  he 
was  senior  chaplain  of  the  86th  Division, 
with  which  he  served  in  France;  he 
iiwas  later  transferred  to  the  332nd  In- 
fantry in   Italy  and  was   for  several 
months  with  the  Army  of  Occupation 
in  Fiume.    He  is  now  rector  of  Christ 
Church  parish  in  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 
jHe  was  graduated  from  Hobart  College 
lin  1907,   and   from   the   General  The- 
l  ological  Seminary  in  1910. 

Lyman  Abbott,  who  begins  in  this  is- 
sue   "Snap-Shots    of    My  Contem- 
poraries" with  his  reminiscences  of  P. 
IT.  Barnum,  describes  some  of  his  own 
;|  early  experiences  in  New  York.   He  was 
graduated  from  New  York  University 
Jin  1853,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  in  1856.    He  entered  the  Con- 
gregational ministry  in  1860.    He  began 
I  his  eighty-sixth   year   a  week  before 
Christmas  just  past.    He  is  Editor-in- 
■|  Chief  of  The  Outlook. 

Sir  Arthl  r  E.  Shipley,  F.R.S.,  Sc.D., 
who  concludes  in  this  issue  his 
American  impressions,  is  Vice-Chancel- 
lor  of  Cambridge  University.  He  was 
formerly  Vice-President  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Association. 
He  is  an  authority  on  plant  diseases  in 
J  the  Bermudas. 

Dr.  Wilbcr  Patterson  Thirkield  has 
been  a   bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  since  1912.    He  has 
been  in  the  ministry  since  1878.  He 
was  the  first  President  of  Gammon  The- 
ological Seminary,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
'  he  has  been  President  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, in  Washington.    He  has  been 
'  General    Secretary    of    the  Epworth 
League.    He  is  a  sympathetic  student  of 
the  Negro   question  and   has  written 
numerous  volumes  on  this  and  other 
,  subjects.   His  home  is  at  New  Orleans. 

Earl  Horter,  two  of  whose  etchings 
illustrate  Sir  Arthur  E.  Shipley's  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue,  is  one  of  America's 
leading  etchers.  He  was  awarded  a 
medal  by  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion, and  has  frequently  exhibited  in 
New  York.  Many  of  the  leading  Amer- 
ican magazines  have  published  examples 
of  his  work.  A  group  of  his  Philadel- 
phia subjects  were  recently  published 
in  the  "Century."  His  home  is  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  has  traveled  extensively 
abroad  and  his  exhibitions  have  in- 
cluded many  subjects  drawn  from 
Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Riviera,  London, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  He  is  a  rapid 
worker,  and  often  does  a  subject  directly 
|  'on  the  plate  at  the  scene  itself  without 
the  usual  preliminary  pencil  study. 


WATCH  YOUR  NERVES 


By  PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 

Nerve  Specialist  and  Psycho- Analyst 


THE  high  pressure,  mile-a-minute  life 
of  to-day,  with  its  mental  strain, 
worry,  anxiety,  grief  and  trouble  is 
wrecking  the  nerves  of  mankind.  This 
applies  especially  to  people  with  highly 
active  brains  and  sensitive  nerves. 

I  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  studied 
the  health  problem  from  every  angle. 
Far  over  a  million  of  my  various  books 
on  Health  Subjects  have  been  sold  all 
over  the  world  during  this  time,  and 
as  a  result  about  300,000  people  have 
written  me  in  detail  regarding  their 
weaknesses  and  their  experience  with  dif- 
ferent methods  of  treatment  they  applied. 
I  am  more  convinced  to-day,  than  ever 
before  in  my  life,  that  worry,  grief, 
anxiety,  mental  strain,  and,  of  course, 
abuse  of  the  reproductive  functions,  are 
the  basic  causes  of  nerve  weakness 
(Neurasthenia),  which  in  turn  is  the 
cause  of  nearly  every  ailment  of  civilized 
man  and  woman. 

How  can  we  reason  otherwise?  We  know 
that  mental  strains  wreck  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  Nervous  System  is  the 
great  governing  force  of  the  body,  the 
force  that  gives  Life  and  Power  to  every 
organ,  every  muscle  and  cell.  When  the 
Nervous  Forces  are  depleted  through 
strain,  how  can  the  vital  organs,  muscles 
and  other  tissues  retain  their  power?  It 
is  impossible. 

• 

The  power  of  the  nerves  is  infinitely 
great  for  good  or  evil.  So  great  is  this 
power  that  a  tremendous  nerve  strain, 
as  for  instance,  intense  fear  or  anger, 
may  cause  instant  death  through  burst- 
ing of  a  blood  vessel.  A  less  intense 
shock  will  cause  the  cheeks  to  pale  or 
become  flushed  with  blood.  It  can  make 
the  heart  beat  wildly  and  paralyze  breath- 
ing. It  can  make  cold  sweat  break  out 
over  the  body,  and  make  the  knees 
tremble  and  become  weak.  It  can  para- 
lyze the  digestive  powers  in  an  instant. 
Long  extended  nerve  strains  of  even  mild 
intensity  wTill  undermine  the  mind  and 
body  of  the  strongest  man  and  woman 
that  ever  lived. 

Nerve  Force  is  a  dangerous  power  when 
uncontrolled,  and  if  controlled,  it  can  be 
made  to  give  us  Strength,  Health,  Char- 
acter, Personality,  Success  and  Happiness. 
It  is  the  greatest  force  of  all  bodily  forces. 

Care  for  your  nerves  as  you  would  the 
most  precious  possession  you  have. 
Through  them  you  experience  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living,  for  to  be  dull 
nerved  means  to  be  dull  brained,  in- 
sensible to  the  higher  phases  of  life — love, 
moral  courage,  ambition  and  tempera- 
ment. The  finer  your  brain  is,  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  is  your  nervous  system, 
and  the  more  imperative  it  is  that  you 
care  for  your  nerves. 

You  are  earnestly  advised  to  read  my 
64-page  book,  NERVE  FORCE.  It  is 
mainly  a  treatise  on  Nerve  Control,  teach- 
ing you  how  to  prevent  your  Nerves  from 
running,  "amuck,"   which   is  the  basic 


cause  of  Nerve  Exhaustion.  The  book 
teaches  how  to  soothe  and  calm  the 
nerves,  besides  containing  hundreds  of 
other  important  points  of  information.  It 
will  give  you  a  thorough  understanding 
of  nervous  and  high-strung  people,  which 
will  enable  you  to  account  for  their 
irritability,  crankiness,  restlessness  and 
other  mental  and  physical  peculiarities. 
In  other  words,  the  book  will  give  you 
a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  and  pro- 
found of  all  sciences. 

The  cost  of  the  book  is  only  25  cents. 
Bound  in  durable  Leatherette  Cover,  50 
cents.  Send  stamps  or  coin,  if  you  wish. 
Address  Paul  von  Boeckmann,  Studio  330, 
110  West  40th  St.,  New  York.  I  have 
advertised  my  various  books  in  this  and 
other  high-class  magazines  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  which  is  ample  guarantee 
of  my  responsibility  and  integrity.  If 
the  book  does  not  meet  your  fullest  ex- 
pectations, I  shall  return  your  money, 
PLUS  your  outlay  of  postage.  I  might 
add  that  large  corporations  have  bought 
my  book  by  the  thousands  for  their 
employees.  Schools  have  bought  them  as 
text  books.  Physicians  recommend  them 
to  their  nervous  patients.  Extracts  from 
the  book  have  been  again  and  again  re- 
printed in  magazines  and  newspapers, 
which  is  the  strongest  proof  of  merit.  So 
send  for  the  book  TO-DAY,  subject  to  my 
guarantee. 

If  you  have  strained  your  nerves  through 
overwork,  worry,  grief  or  have  igno- 
rantly  abused  them  otherwise,  submit 
you  case  to  me,  and  I  shall  tell  you 
definitely  the  exact  nature  of  your  weak- 
ness, and  whether  I  can  help  YOU,  as 
I  have  helped  over  90,000  men  and 
women  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

I  am  a  Nerve  Specialist  and  Psycho- 
analyst, besides  being  generally  experi- 
enced in  all  sciences  pertaining  to  the 
Body  and  Mind.  I  have  treated  more 
cases  of  "Nerves"  than  any  other  man  in 
the  world.  My  instruction  is  given  by 
Mail  only.  No  drugs  or  drastic  treat- 
ments are  employed.  My  method  is  re- 
markably simple,  thoroughly  scientific 
and  invariably  effective. 

Positively  no  fee  is  charged  for  a  "Pre- 
liminary Diagnosis"  of  your  case,  and 
you  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  take 
my  course  of  instruction,  if  you  do  not 
care  to.  Do  not  explain  your  case  in 
your  first  letter,  as  I  shall  send  you 
special  instructions  on  how  to  report 
your  case  and  how  to  make  certain  "nerve 
tests"  used  generally  by  Nerve  Special- 
ists; and  I  shall  send  you  FREE,  other 
important  data  on  the  subject  which  will 
give  you  an  understanding  of  your  nerves 
you  never  had  before. 

I  shall  send  you  authentic  records  of 
numerous  cases  of  Nerve  Exhaustion  I 
have  corrected,  which  have  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  medical  prac- 
tice. I  have  corrected  thousands  of  cases 
of  extreme  Nerve  Exhaustion. 


[A  dveriisement\ 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  admse  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  Sv22ol 
resulting  from  expert  mves  igation  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  sTi  vice 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenu?  New  York 


FUNCTIONS  OF  A  TRUST  COMPANY 


IT  is  said  that  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  Americans  die  with- 
out making  a  will.  Every  one  intends  to  do  it.  but  only  too 
often  it  is  neglected  or  postponed  until  too  late;  and  fre- 
xiuently  the  failure  to  dispose  of  property  by  will  results  in 
hardships  and  tragedies  which  might  easily  have  been  averted 
by  the  exercise  of  only  slight  trouble  and  a  minimum  of  fore- 
thought. This  is  a  duty  every  man  owes  to  his  family,  no 
matter  whether  his  property  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  or 
only  a  few  hundreds.  Few  people  will  argue  that  this  state- 
ment is  not  true;  in  fact,  nearly  every  one  will  heartily  agree 
with  it  and  say  that  he  is  certainly  going  to  attend  to  it  some 
day.    Too  often  "some  day"  does  not  come  until  his  last  sick- 


ness; and  then  relatives  may  try  to  break  his  will,  alleging 
that,  due  to  his  illness,  he  was  not  of  sound  mind,  or  that  undJ 
influence  was  exerted  on  him  because  of  his  weakened  conditioi] 
The  time  to  make  a  will  is  now. 

It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  draw  your  own  will.  Our  law] 
are  becoming  so  numerous  and  complex  that  it  is  increasingl 
difficult  for  a  layman  to  draw  a  legal  will,  and  to  have  an  expeil 
perform  this  service  for  you  is  good  insurance  that  you 
wishes  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  your  property  will  bl 
carried  out. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  drawin 
of  a  will  is  to  name  an  executor  or,  if  you  leave  a  portion  o 


The  Banking  Situation 


The  rapid  changes  in 
commodity  prices,  the 
industrial  readjustments, 
and  financial  disturbances 
incident  to  the  periods  of 
war  and  reconstruction 
have  provided  a  severe  test 
for  the  credit  and  banking 
resources  of  this  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national 
congratulation  that  our 
banking  system  has.success- 
fully  met  that  test  and 
occupies  today  an  intrinsi- 
cally sound  and  strong 
position.  The  combined 
resources  of  all  banks  in 
this  country  are  in  excess  of 
fifty  billion  dollars.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of 
all  the  gold  coin  and  bull- 
ion of  the  world  is  held  in 
the  United  States,  and  un- 
derlies our  credit  structure. 


During  the  five  years  of 
prosperity  which  we  have 
just  enjoyed,  the  banks  of 
the  country  accumulated 
ample  reserves  out  of  their 
earnings,  aod  have  been 
able  to  more  than  meet  the 
conditions  due  to  the  de- 
cline in  commodity  and 
security  markets. 

In  the  readjustment 
period  since  the  Armistice, 
as  during  the  war,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System 
has  functioned  construc- 
tively and  conservativelv. 
It  has  met  the  problems  of 
the  hour  in  a  manner  to 
serve  and  protect  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation. 
Credit  has  been  liberally 
extended,  but  without  im- 
pairment of  reserves.  And 
if  the  readjustments  which 


the  existing  situation  re- 
quire are  left  to  the  orderly 
operation  of  economic  laws, 
they  will  be  made  safely  and 
to  the  ultimate  welfare  of 
the  country. 

As  a  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
this  Company  has  met  the 
essential  requirements  of  its 
clients.  In  the  working  out 
of  the  constructive  business 
program  the  country  now 
faces,  this  Company,  with 
its  trained  organization  of 
five  thousand  members  ;  its 
capital,  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  more  than 
$60,000,000;  i  ts  resources 
of  more  than  $800,000,000; 
and  its  world-wide  banking 
facilities,  is  prepared  to  ren- 
der the  fullest  measure  of 
service. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


The  Spirit  of  1620 
in  Modern  New  England 

The  same  sober  spirit  of  devotion  to  ideals  which  led  to 
the  early  settlement  of  New  England  animates  the  leaders 
of  modern  New  England.  To  this  truth  the  directorate  of 
the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  bears  witness. 

DIRECTORS 


GORDON  ABBOTT,  Chairman  of  Board 
FRANCIS  R.  HART,  Vice-Chairman 
PHILIP  STOCKTON,  P,esident 


CHARLES  F.  ADAMS  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College 

F.  LOTHROP  AMES,  Director  Ame,  iean  Agricultural  Chemical 

Company 

OLIVER   AMES,   Vice-President  and  Treasurer  Oliver  Ames 

&  Sons  Corporation 

WILLIAM  AMOR Y  Trustee 
DANIEL   F.  APPEL,  Vice-President  New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 
CHARLES  F.  AYER,  Director  New  England  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Company 

JOHN   S.    BARTLETT,  President  Lynn   Gas  and  Electric 

Company 

SAMUEL  CARR  Trustee  The  Ames  Estate 

MALCOLM  G.  CHACE,  President  Chace  &  Harriman,  Inc. 
T.  JEFFERSON  COOLIDGE,  3d. 
CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

ALVAH  CROCKER  Treasurer  Crocker,  Bur  bank  and 

Company 

THOMAS  K.    CUMMINS,    Treasurer    The  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  of  Boston 
PHILIP  Y.  DeNORMANDlE       Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Company 
PHILIP  DEXTER,  President  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad 

Corporation 

WALLACE  B.  DONHAM,  Dean  Harvaid  Graduate  School 

of  Business  Administration 
JOHN  T.  DORRANCE,  President  Joseph  Campbell  Company 
FREDERIC  C.  DUMAINE,  Treasurer  Amoskcag  Manufactur- 
ing Company 


REGINALD  FOSTER  Foster  &  Turner 

GEORGE    P.    GARDNER,    Executive    Committee,  General 

Electric  Company 

ROBERT  F.  HERRICK  Herrick,  Smith,  Donald  &  Farley 
JAMES  C.  HOWE  Vice-President 
HERBERT  G.  HUMPHREY 

HENRY  C.  JACKSON  Vice-President  Home  Savings  Bank 
GEORGE  E.  KEITH  President  George  E.  Keith  Company 
ARTHUR  LYMAN  Director  PValtham  Watch  Company 

JAMES  MacNAUGHTON,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  Calumet  &  Hecla  Alining  Company 
GEORGE  VON  L.  MEYER  Trustee' 
LAURENCE  MINOT  Trustee 
MAXWELL  NORMAN  Trustee 
C.  J.  PAINE,  Vice-President  and  Director  Champion  Copper  Co_ 
ROBERT  T.  PAINE,  2d,  Executive  Committee,  General  Electric 

Company 

PHILIP  L.  REED  Treasurer  Winslow  &  Co.,  Inc. 

RICHARD  S.  RUSSELL  William  A.  Russell  &  Brother 
ABBOT  STEVENS,  T  reasurer  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company 
P.  F.  SULLIVAN 

H.  O.  UNDERWOOD,  President  The  William  Underwood 

Company 

E.  SOHIER  WELCH  Lawyer 
CHARLES  W.  WHITTIER,  C.  W.  WAttder  &  Brother, 

Real  Estate 

ROBERT  WINSOR,  JR. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

"BOSTON 


FRIENDS  IN 
EVERY  CLIME 


from  Switzerland 

CO 

Florida- 

In  any  climate 
In  any  emergency 

"A  11    XM  •American 

J\.'jj  'A.  A?s^Siifon  v/hcques 

are  trustworthy  traveling  companions. 

Through  the  Bankers  Trust  Company's 
foreign  service,  travelers  holding"  A*B*A" 
Cheques  may  exchange  them,  on  arrival 
in  Europe,  for  other  "A*  B*  A"  Cheques 
payable  in  Pounds  Sterling,  Francs,  Lire, 
etc.,  at  the  rate  current  on  the  day  of 
exchange. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$ioo,  in  leather  wallets  —  at  almost  any  bank. 
For  full  information  write  to 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued) 
all  of  your  property  in  trust,  an  ex< 
utor  and  trustee.  This  is  an  extreme! 
important  matter,  one  that  merits  t| 
most  careful  attention.  Perhaps  til 
lawyer  who  drew  your  will  is  a  frier 
of  yours  and  you  would  like  to  nan] 
him,  or  it  may  be  that  you  would  li] 
some  other  friend  appointed,  or  possib] 
a  member  of  your  own  family.  All  ve:j 
well.  But  suppose  this  person  shou< 
die  or  be  incapacitated  before  the  affaii 
of  your  estate  were  wound  up.  Su 
pose  he  mismanaged  your  estate,  mil 
appropriated  the  funds,  or  through  lad 
of  knowledge  or  training  lost  a  larJ 
portion  of  the  principal.  What  recour 
would  your  heirs  have?  If  he  died,  j 
new  trustee  would  be  appointed;  b 
you  would  not  be  alive  to  select  hi] 
and  very  possibly  he  would  not  me 
with  your  approval.  So  it  would  be 
he  should  be  incapacitated.  In  tlj 
case  of  mismanagement  or  fraud  yo; 
heirs  could  of  course  bring  suit,  but  5 
chances  would  be  in  favor  of  his  beii 
insolvent  and  their  recovering  nothin 
This  may  be  a  rather  gloomy  pictui 
but  all  of  these  things  have  happemj 
only  too  often;  and  is  there  any  use  j 
running  the  risk?  Not  when  we  hal 
trust  companies. 

Trust  companies  are  empowered  I 
law  to  act  in  all  fiduciary  capacitit 
They  can  do  all  things  in  this  conne 
tion  that  an  individual  can  do,  and  < 
them  better.  They  do  not  die.  The 
officials  and  employees  are  experienci 
and  used  to  this  kind  of  work,  so  th: 
the  risk  of  their  making  mistakes 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Their  boo! 
are  periodically  audited  by  Governme: 
examiners  and  the  securities  they  ho 
are  verified  at  regular  intervals.  An 
trust  companies  are  always  "on  tl 
job;"  they  do  not  go  to  Europe  I 
three  months  and  leave  the  directic, 
of  your  affairs  in  the  hands  of  sore 
body  else,  as  an  individual  may  <l 
And  it  costs  exactly  the  same  amou 
to  have  a  trust  company  act  as  trust 
of  your  estate  as  it  does  to  have  £ 
individual,  for  all  such  fees  are  flx» 
by  law.  Many  people  do  not  apprecia 
this  fact;  but  so  long  as  it  is  a  Iq 
and  costs  no  more  money,  why  not  # 
the  benefit  of  the  best  services  to  I 
had?  These  are  rendered  by  a  tru 
company. 

Incorporate  in  your  will  the  simp 

form,  "I  appoint    Trust  Compat 

executor  and  trustee  of  this,  my  will 
That  is  all.  You  can  appoint  S 
individual,  a  friend  of  yours,  if  jl 
wish,  but  appoint  a  trust  company  to  a 
with  him.  Play  it  safe.  It  is  well, 
course,  to  talk  things  over  with  tl 
trust  company  before  you  appoint  : 
but  trust  companies  are  like  most  bd 
ness  enterprises  in  that  they  are  alwaj 
on  the  watch  for  new  business,  and  tl 
chances  of  their  not  accepting  such  t 
appointment  are  slight.  They  will  ha' 
their  own  lawyers  draw  your  will 
you  desire  it,  and  will  hold  the  doci 
ment  for  you  in  their  vaults  for  sal 
keeping. 

A  trust  company  is  one  of  the  mot 
useful  of  modern  business  institution 
and  it  is  especially  so  as  regards  a 
fiduciary  functions.    People  are  comu 


S  

1 


to  realize  more  and  more  that  it  is 
much  safer  and  in  the  long  run  cheaper 
to  intrust  their  property  to  a  trust 

!  company  than  to  an  individual.  Trust 
companies  are  experienced  in  the  mak 
ing  of  investments;  they  know  about 
securities,  and  their  knowledge  is  at 
the  disposal  of  their  patrons  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  keep  in  touch  with 
the  securities  in  their  trust  estates  and 
make   reinvestments    as    occasion  de 

I  mands.  Further,  they  collect  the  in- 
come and  pay  it  over  to  the  beneficiaries 
as  required.  And  a  trust  company's 
faithful  performance  of  its  duties  is 
guaranteed  by  its  capital  and  surplus. 

f  A  trust  company  may  be  appointed 
administrator  of  an  estate.  It  may  be 
appointed  guardian  of  an  infant's  prop- 
erty or  committee  of  the  estate  of  an 
incompetent  person.     If  you  wish  to 

'  establish  a  trust  fund  for  somebody  or 
something  during  your  lifetime,  you  can 

f  appoint  a  trust  company  trustee  of  this 

■*  fund;  it  will  keep  the  securities,  man 

,  age  the  property,  collect  the  income, 
and  pay  it  to  the  beneficiaries  at  the 

f  times  agreed  upon.    The  fee  charged 

|  lor  these  services  is  small  compared 
with  the  value  of  your  own  time  were 

n  you  to  attend  to  all  these  matters  your- 
self. You  can  even  establish  a  trust 
fund  for  yourself  if  you  want  to,  and 
shift  the  care  of  your  affairs  to  a  trust 
company.  A  trust  company  will  also 
act  as  agent  for  you  in  the  management 
and  care  of  your  property.  All  of  these 
arrangements  can  be  made  practically  on 
your  own  terms  and  terminated  at  your 
pleasure,  so  that  you  never  need  worry 
about  losing  control  of  your  property. 

These  various  functions  enumerated 
above  are  of  a  personal  nature  and  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  personal 

!  trust  department  of  a  trust  company. 

'  There  are  also  corporate  trust  depart- 
ments. When  a  corporation  issues 
bonds,  some  trust  company  is  almost 
always  appointed  trustee  of  the  mort- 
gage or  deed  of  trust;  it  thereupon 
supervises  the  issuance  of  the  bonds, 
keeps  the  original  indenture  in  its  pos- 
session, and  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  it  that  all  of  its  provisions 
are  complied  with. 

You   may   keep   your   bank  account 

( with  a  trust  company,  and  most  of  them 
allow  interest   on   balances   over  and 

i  above  a  certain  amount.  A  trust  com- 
pany will  arrange  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  securities  for  you. 

t  Trust  companies  are  often  appointed 
registrars  and  transfer  agents  of  stocks 
and  bonds;  they  act  as  agents  for  the 
payment    of    dividends    and  interest. 

i  They  have  boxes  and  compartments  to 
rent  in  their  vaults  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  securities  and  valuable  papers,  and 
one  of  these  boxes  is  an  excellent  thing 
to  have.   In  fact,  the  facilities  of  a  trust 

^company  are  so  many  and  varied  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  them  all 
in  one  brief  article.  The  best  way  to 
get  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  them 
is  to  make  a  personal  call  and  have  a 
talk  with  one  of  the  officers  of  a  trust 

j company;  you  will  find  him  eager  to  ex- 
plain anything  connected  with  his  busi- 
ness in  which  you  may  be  interested. 
Trust  companies  are  formed  to  serve  the 
community.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  close  relations  with  them. 


The  Business  Side  of 
Happy  New  Year 


ALL  over  this  country 
there  are  families 
whose  happiness  this  and 
every  New  Year's  Day  is  the 
result  of  the  foresight  of  men 
who,  while  still  living,  made 
wise  provision  for  the  future. 

One  of  these  men,  who  is 
typical  of  the  others,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  New  Year 
now  long  past,  looked  into 
the  faces  of  his  loved  ones 
and  thought:  "They  are 
happy  now,  but  how  can  I 
insure  their  happiness  in  the 
years  to  come?" 

He  made  a  will.  For  his 
wife,  inexperienced  in  busi- 
ness matters,  he  planned  a 
trust  fund,  to  protect  her 
against  the  tragedy  of  ill- 
advised  investments.  A  fund 
was  set  aside  for  his  chil- 
dren's education.  The  boys 
were  to  be  given  their  whole 
share  of  the  estate  at  a  ma- 
ture age;  the  daughters' shares 
were  to  be  kept  in  trust  dur- 
ing their  lives,  so  that,  mar- 
ried or  single,  they  would  be 
financially  independent. 


Then  came  the  question: 
"Who  is  to  carry  out  these 
plans?"  He  decided  that  it 
was  unfair  to  his  wife  to  ask 
her  to  manage  property  which 
it  had  taken  his  utmost  labor 
and  trained  effort  to  accumu- 
late. He  named  a  trust  com- 
pany, therefore,  as  executor 
and  trustee,  because  it  had 
attributes  which  only  a  cor- 
poration could  have — con- 
tinuous existence,  accumu- 
lated experience,  financial 
responsibility,  perfected 
mechanism,  the  counsel  and 
direction  of  manv  men  skilled 
in  business. 

And  today,  long  after  his 
death,  the  trust  company  is 
serving  this  man's  family 
from  one  Happy  New  Year 
to  the  next,  its  officers  acting 
with  understanding  of  each 
individual's  needs,  yet  ob- 
serving a  strict  impartiality. 

As  this  man  made  provi- 
sion, so  any  man  can  provide, 
in  proportion  to  his  desires 
and  means,  for  his  family's 
future. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  messages  to  be  published  by 
associated  trust  companies  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  services  they  render.  A  new  book,  Safeguarding  Your 
Family's  Future,  explainingthese  services,  maybe  obtained 
upon  application  to  a  trust  company,  or  upon  request  to 


Trust  Company  Division 
American  Bankers  Association 
Five  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Tours  and  Travel 

EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^iVtXlasf" 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Expert 
leaders.    Reasonable  prices.   Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

181  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SPRING  TOURS 

SICILY,  GREECE, 
and  ITALY 

Sailing  March  23rd  from  New  York 
Scholarly  leadership 

Freedonif roni  annoyingdetails  of  travel 

REGISTER  NOW 

Other  tours  to  suit  individual  purse 
and  purpose 

Write  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART,  LITERATURE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORY.  FRENCH 

Satisfactory  prices      SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


BERMUDA 


CONNECTICUT 


Wayside  Inn  KUR?&. 

The  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  A  restful 
place  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com 
fortable  home.  2  hours  from  New  York 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


The  HAMILTON  14%&£s,s 

WASHINGTON,   1).  C, 
A  Select  Family  and  Transient  Hotel 

Ideal  Location.    Modern  appointments 
and  Home-like.   Good  table.  American 
plan.  Kates  reasonable;  special  rates  for 
a  prolonged  stay.  Booklet 
 IRVING  O.  BALL.  Proprietor. 


THfc    Toronto,    Dupont  Circle. 

A  Washington,  D.C.  Apt.  73.  Large  room,  re- 
ception room,  bath,  furnished.  $150  monthly 
until  May  or  longer.    Cafe  in  building. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.Ma^Ive. 

Rooms  with  board.  References  exchanged. 
Managers  Dome-of-the-Rock,  Castine,  Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


If  You  Are  Tired  or  Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  liome  without 
extravagance.  Good  sleighing,  snow  shoeing, 
and  skating  now.  Moderate  weather. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ROCK  RIDGE  HALL 

WELLKSLKY  HILLS,  MASS. 

30  minutes  from  Boston.  Express  trains. 
Well  located  for  those  who  enjoy  the  country 
but  must  be  near  the  city.  Just  the  place  in 
which  to  take  a  short  vacation  free  from 
household  cares  or  to  make  your  home  for  a 
long  stay.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Many 
comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  general  use, 
several  with  open  wood  fires.  Sun  Parlor. 
Fern  Room.  "  Crows'  nest "  Outlook.  Edison 
Phonograph — laboratory  model.  Casino  (sep- 
arate building)  with  playroom  for  children. 
Bowling,  skating,  tennis,  croquet— in  season. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Free  taxi  to  a.m.  and  P.M.  Boston  trains. 
Milk,  cream,  berries,  fresh  eggs,  chickens. 
Terms  moderate.  Tel.  Wellesley  51164. 


NEW  JERSEY 


AT  LAKEWOOD  madison 

Madison  Avenue  and  First  Street 
A  homey,  Christian  house,  accommodating 
thirty  guests.  One  block  from  the  lake  ana 
away  from  the  business  section.  For  further 
information  address  Miss  M.  A.  Merriman. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Constantly  Delightful  Country  Home 
With  City  Conveniences 

Kcu)  hardens 
3tm 

KEW  CARDENS,  L.  I. 

Only  16  minutes  from  Peim.  Station 
Open  Throughout  the  Year 
New  York's  Newest  and  Finest  Suburban  Hotel 
Kew  Gardens  Inn  is  a  residential  Hotel  of 
Charm  and  distinction  operated  entirely  on 
the  American  plan.  An  excellent  table,  with 
room  arrangements,  newly  equipped  and 
beautifully  furnished,  in  oiie,  two,  three  or 
more  rooms,  with  one  or  more  private  baths. 
moderate  prices.       Golf— Tennis 
Under  KNOTT  Management 
GEO.  H.  WARTMAN,  Manager 
Telephone  Richmond  Hill  3S92 


Health  Resorts 


HOTEL  JUDSON  VSSSSS 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooiul 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Locatiou  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


NEW  YORK 


Marlboro-on-Hudson 

York.  Convenient  for  week-ends.  Comfort- 
able and  homelike.  All  improvements,  sun- 
parlor,  open  fireplaces.  Would  take  a  convales- 
cent. Mrs.  JULIA  ORMSBY,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Guests  have  returned  year  after  year — not  alone 
for  ideal  sport,  but  for  the  constant  revival  of 
happy  memories,  the  renewal  of  old  friendships. 

CAROLINA,  HOLLY  INN,  and 
BERKSHIRE  HOTELS  now  open 

GOLF— SHOOTING — RACING — MOTORING — 
RIDING    DRIVING — TENNIS— AIRPLANING 

For  Reservations  or  Information  address: 

General  Office,  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  or 
LEONARD  TUFTS,  282  Coogre»s  St..  Boston 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


T 


HE  Kirkwood 

On  Camden  Heights 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

OPEN  JAN.  TO  MAY 
18-hole  Golf,  Riding,  Climate 

T.  EDMUND  KRUMBHOLZ 


LINDEN  jThep,d"1  £•«  <s'Sitk 

,   .        „         People  to  Get  Well 
Uovlettowo,  fi.|All  iiiBtitution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity. 
Hydrotherapy.    Apply  for  circular  to 

Robert  Lippincott  Walter,  M.I), 
(late  of  The  Walter  .Sanitarium) 


The  Bethesda  whitepiatns, 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee.M.D.  Tel.  241. 


Real  Estate 


ARIZONA 


An  IrrigatedGarden 

Under  the  great  Roosevelt  Dam  in  the 

Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona 

wHl  make  you  a  fine  living  and  steady  profits. 
Ten  to  twenty  acres  enough.  Moderate  cost, 
easy  terms.  Raise  dates,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  lettuce,  early  vegetables,  cotton,  al- 
falfa, grains,  sorghums,  poultry,  live  stock, 
and  dairy  products.  Write  for  free  folder, 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture, 
Santa  Fe  fly.,  962  Railway  Exchange, Chicago, 
or  a  letter  to  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  will  bring  you  full  information. 


MAINE 


FOR  RENT,  Portland,  Me. 

Within  one  door  Western  Promenade 
Attractive,  modern  furnished  house,  9  rooms, 
3  baths.  Will  rent  to  family  adults  S  months, 
February  15th  to  October  15th.  $20(1  month. 
Reply  Box  709,  Portland,  Me. 


NEW  YORK 


FURNISHED  HOUSE  TO  RENT 

Palisades,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Overlooking  Hudson.  4  bedrooms,  living- 
room,  dining-room,  open  fireplaces,  furnace. 
Excellent  cook  in  house  who  may  be  engaged. 
W  ill  rent  until  May  or  by  month  if  preferred. 
$60.  Unusual  opportunity. Write4,023. Outlook. 


Health  Resorts 


¥  Newfoundland, 

eaSe  Inn    ,  New  Jersey 

A  modern  health  re- 
sort, delightful  in  autumn.  Let  us  send  you 
*»".r  booklet.  D.  E.  DRAKE,  M.D. 


Idyl 


Westport,  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Comfortable  house  for  summer  season. 
Four  downstairs  rooms.  5  bedrooms,  modern 
conveniences,  wide  piazzas,  spacious  grounds. 
Beautiful  view  of  Lake  Champlain.  Reason- 
able rent.  Otters  considered.  4, OUT,  Outlook. 


PEN NS YLVAN IA 


FOR  SALE— Brick  House 

Slate  roof,  hot  water  heat,  2  bathrooms, 
Situated  center  square  of  village  in  midst 
of  rich  and  thickly  settled  farming  country  2 
hours  from  Philadelphia.  Specially  suited  for 
professional  office,  drug  store,  etc.  For  in- 
foi  illation  address  24111  South  St., Philadelphia, 


HELP  WANTED 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOKS  on  pedigrees,  genealogies,  and 
coats-of-arms.  Every  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic 
name.  Kindly  inquire  for  particulars.  Chas. 
A.  O'Conuor,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 

STORIES,  poems,  plays,  etc., are  wanted  lor 
publication.  Submit  MBS.  or  write  Literary 
Bureau,  325,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

BOOKS.  Order  all  books  relative  to  the 
Negro  and  by  colored  authors  through 
Young's  Book  Exchange,  135  West  135th  St., 
New  York. 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES 


MOTHERS  desiring  hand-made  and  hand- 
embroidered  dresses  for  their  little  girls  six 
months  to  six  years  of  age  buy  the  "  Mary 
Moore"  dresses.  They  are  exclusive  in  de- 
sign, reasonable  in  price,  best  in  material 
and  workmanship.  Write  for  sketches.  The 
Irish  Linen  Company,  Retail  Dept.,  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


DUPLICATING  DEVICES 


"  MODERN  "  DUPLICATOR.— A  business 
getter.  $2.25  up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen, 
pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or  gelatine. 
4(1,(111(1  firms  use  it.  From  dealers  or  on  10 
days'  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Write 
for  free  booklet  BL.  Durkin,  Reeves  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


OLD  FASHIONED  NEW  ENGLAND 
RAISED  DOUGHNUTS— 25  in  box— sent 
special  delivery  parcel  post,  $1.7.5,  check  or 
money  order.  Miss  G.  E.  Peck,  164  Waverly 
Place,  New  York  City. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years'  experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  6  East  3Hth  St.,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS  wanted.  Cash  or  royalty  for 
ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  217. St. Louis. Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WORKING  housekeeper  for  refined  family 
near  New  l'ork.  9,364,  Outlook. 


Com  Dan  Ions  and  Domestic  Helpe 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafetf 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  hoi 
keepers,  social  workers,  and  secretar 
Miss  Richards,  Providence,  East  Side  Bo 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  H 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer; 
employee:  housekeepers, matrons, secretar 
governesses,  attendants,  traveling  comji 
ions,  chaperons.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  C; 
bridge,  Mass. 

Business  Situations 

WRITE  photoplays:  $25-830(1  paid  anyi 
for  suitable  ideas.  Experience  unuecessa 
complete  outline  free.  Producers  Leag 
438.  St.  Louis. 

WANTED -1,500  Railway  Traffic  Ins) 
tors;  no  experience  :  train  for  this  profess 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  ten 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  gi 
anteed,  or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  abili 
Oet  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Busin 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Experienced  bookkeeper, 
fined  personality,  for  Eastern  girls'  board 
school.  Thoroughly  competent  to  take  I 
charge  of  financial  office.  Protestant.  G> 
salary  and  comfortable  home.  Good  SO' 
environment.  Give  full  particulars  in  t 
letter.  9,353,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  pnl 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  d 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agen 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  WANTED,  men  and  woul 
for  all  departments  of  colleges  and  S'lio. 
Immediate  and  future  vacancies.  The  Inf 
state  Teacher's  Agency,  717  Macheca  Bo 
ing,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WANTED,  at  once,  lady,  Protestant, 
teach  girl  6.  Mending  and  light  duties  : 
over  SO.  Country.  Good  references.  St 
picture.  Salary  fifty  dollars  a  monih.  I 
15,  Fairville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvan 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

DRAMATIC  and  ATHLETIC  instruct*): 
girls'  school  in  New  York  or  vicinity.  Qu 
tied  to  teach  dancing,  swimming,  diving.  ! 
saving,  riding,  shooting,  tennis,  rowing, 
noeing,  physical  culture,  and  full  dram 
training,  including  plav  construction.  J; 
Helen  Kittredge,  537  West  121st  St.,  N 
York.  Telephone  :  Morningside  4197. 
Business  Situations 

PAGEANT  master  available.  Experienr 
Capable  of  assuming  full  direction.  9.; 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  college  graduate  wishes  posit 
with  large  oil  concern.  Practical  experie: 
in  oil  production  methods,  drilling,  gent 
engineering  work,  and  oil  geology.  Fore 
work  preferred.  Available  im'mediat' 
9,356,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Heip 

DIETITIAN  wishes  position  in  instituti 
cafeteria,  or  school.  9,355,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  student,  Columbia,  return 
to  California  in  January  will  act  as  travel 
companion  in  return  for  expenses.  Re' 
euces  exchanged.  9,358,  Outlook. 

NURSERY'  governess,  mother's  hell 
Young,  experienced,  American,  Protests 
New  York  suburbs  preferred.  Willing 
travel.  9,362,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady  desires  position  as  secreta 
companion,  or  mother's  helper  to  lady  tra 
ing.  E.  Swanson,  Roossvelt,  Okla. 

HOUSEKEEPER  desires  position  in  pit 
ant  home.  Capable  of  assuming  all  resp 
sibility.  9,361,  Outlook. 

MATRON,  housemother,  housekeei 
school  or  institution.  Years  of  experiei 
Highest  credentials.  Box  198,  Ridgefield,  N 

PRACTICAL  nurse  or  companion. — E 
cated,  Protestant,  American  lady.  Willim 
travel.  References.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Chand 
1214  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  middle  age,  position 
trust  with  lady.  Good  traveler,  packer, 
cellent  needlewoman.  Highest  referent 
9,370,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

TUTOR  in  private  family  by  cultured, 
fined  young  man  from  South.  Age  25.  t_ 
versity  graduate.  3  years'  experience.  M 
excellent  references.  9,332,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  Southern  gentlewoman  (  i 
nial  and  college  graduate  with  teaching  : 
tutoring_  experience),  position  as  resitl 
tutor.  City,  country,  or  travel.  9,343,  Outlo 

ENGLISH  governess,  proven  ability, 
sires  position  ;  kindergarten,  primary  grad 
best  physical  care  ;  fine  needlewoman.  H  i 
est  references.  9,359,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper, 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Re 
euces.  309  West  99th  St. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  r. 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  care 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Addi 
F.  E.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

OWNER  of  small  but  comfortable  bun 
low  in  Oranges,  New  Jersey,  will  ex  dial 
two  rooms  and  bath,  rent,  light  and  heat 
return  for  caring  for  bungalow,  preparat 
of  meals,  etc.  Small  family.  Ten  miuu 
from  station  and  trolley.  Best  references 
quired.  9,354,  Outlook. 

FOR  SALE— Hammond  multiplex  ty 

riter,  price  $48,  perfect  condition,  hi 
used,  cost  $125.  Also  mahogany  roller 
desk,  nearly  new.  9,360,  Outlook. 
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WHERE  A  TRANSLATION 
EXPLAINS 

*  friend  called  attention  to  the  ap- 
:  \  parent  similarity  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing expressions: 

;  "Deutschland  iiber  Alles"  (Germany 

!  ier  all) , 
"Sinn  Fein"  (Myself  alone), 
"America  first," 

!  ad  suggested  that  they  were  but  vary- 

kg  forms  of  the  same  rampant  self- 

i  ;hness  now  causing  so  much  misery 
ad  distress  in  the  world. 
Do  you  concur  in  such  a  view?  If 
ot,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be 
le  difference  between  the  three  forms 
f  national  aspiration  above  referred  to? 

T.  H.  Hood. 
[Translate  the  phrase  "Deutschland 
ber  Alles"  into  the  terms  of  personal 
slationship.    If  our  correspondent  said, 

iMy  family  above  all  others,"  he  would 
e  rightly  condemned. 

-  Likewise,  if  he  said,  "I  will  work  for 
lyself  alone,"  he  would  be  guilty  of 
elfishness  and  unsocial  practice.  But 
uppose  he  says,  "I  will  make  my  family 
ly  first  concern,"  then  he  would  merely 

*e  acting  in  accordance  with  the  most 
orrect  ethical  principle. 
As  Mr.  Roosevelt  once  pointed  out,  the 
^abby  internationalist  who  says,  "I 
ove  all  countries  as  well  as  I  do  my 
wn,"  is  just  like  the  man  who  says,  "I 
ove  other  men's  wives  as  much  as  my 
wn."  "America  first"  does  not  mean  a 
isregard  for  others. — The  Editors.] 

ADJECTIVES  AND  STYLE 

J     [From  the  Gossip  Shop  of  the  "Bookman"] 

riiE  abstruse  question  which  Boswell 
once  upon  a  time  used  as  conver- 
:ational  bait  for  Dr.  Johnson,  "How 
aany  angels  could  dance  on  the  point 
f  a  needle?"  is  a  small  matter  com- 
pared with  the  question  with  which 
Villiam  Bayard  Hale  wrestles  in  "The 
itory  of  a  Style:"  How  many  adjec- 
ives  does  Woodrow  Wilson  use?  Mr. 
lale  has  combed  the  centuries  for  data, 
nd  his  statistics  rival  in  ingenuity  and 
ovelty  those  problems  propounded  and 
olved  in  the  old  "Penny  Magazine"  of 
|ae  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
knowledge,  such  as:  "How  many  obe- 
>.sks  the  size  of  Cleopatra's  Needle 
rould  need  be  balanced  one  upon  the 
ther  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  dome  of 
t.  Paul's?"  Or,  "How  many  papers  of 
ins  would  you  have  to  buy  if  you 
Wanted  to  lay  a  train  of  them  from 
■ondon  to  Edinburgh?"  For  the  accom- 
lodation  of  all  ingenious  persons,  we 
uote  Mr.  Hale's  conclusions,  which 
tiow  the  present  Patersque  incumbent 
f  the  White  House  to  be  far  from  the 
ne  of  "normalcy,"  adjectively  speak- 
.ig: 

In  Wilson  the  ratio  is  1  pure  verb 
to  30  adjectives;  with  Ruskin  the 
ratio  is  16  to  7;  Carlyle  12  to  4- 
Macaulay  11  to  3;  Poe  12  to  5; 
Shakespeare  14  to  9;  Scott  11  to  8, 
Dickens  16  to  6;  Hardy  14  to  1; 
I  Shaw  14  to  4;  Clemens  13  to  3;  Hew- 
lett  13  to  3;  Gibbon  9  to  8;  Bazin 
18  to  3;  Sienkiewicz  11  to  1;  Sten- 
dhal 15  to  2;  Maeterlinck  10  to  none; 
Rousseau  14  to  6;  Amiel  9  to  7. 


The  "Double-Action**  Dentifrice 

COLGATE'S 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 

ACTS  in  2  safe  and  effective  ways  to  clean  the 
JTjL  teeth  thoroughly. 

IThe  calcium  carbonate  which  forms  the  base  of 
this  favorite  dentifrice,  when  brought  into  action  by 
the  brush,  loosens  the  food  deposits  that  gather  upon 
the  teeth. 

2 These  deposits  thus  loosened  are  then  washed 
away  by  the  liquid  detergent  that  results  from  the 
motion  of  the  wet  brush. 

The  smooth  cream,  being  softer  than  the  teeth, 
cannot  scratch  or  otherwise  injure  them.  The  wash- 
ing is  effected  without  the  introduction  of  harmful 


MAKE  IT  GROW! 

DERHAPS  you  have  a  small  business  which  is  capable  of  consistent 
A  growth  if  you  could  tell  enough  people  about  your  service.  Yet  any 
substantial  expense  is  not  justified.  Many  small  proprietors  in  this  situation 
have  found  Outlook  Want  advertisements  will  bring  in  business  at  a  cost 
of  a  very  few  dollars.   Many  such  have  used  these  Want  advertisements 

for  years  and  secured  steady  returns. 
Does  your  business  fall  under  one  of  these  headings  or  something  similar? 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES        BOOKS.  MAGAZINES.  MANUSCRIPTS 
GREETING  CARDS  OFFICE  DEVICES  LANTERN  SLIDES 

BUSINESS  SITUATIONS  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHES  EMBROIDERY 
WOMEN'S  GOODS  JEWELRY  ANTIQUES 

PROFESSIONAL  SHOPPERS  GARMENTS  REMODELED 

Other  headings  given  when  warranted. 

The  Irish  Linen  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  just  written  us — "  We  are  getting 
Very  good  results  from  our  advertising  considering  the  conditions  all  over  the  country.  ' ' 

Your  advertisement  in  this  Classified  Department  of  The  Outlook  costs  only  ten 
cents  a  word !  Every  word  may  bring  you  dollars'  worth  of  business.  Write  us  about 
your  business  and  we  will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  best  be  built  up. 

Address 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising,  The  Outlook  Company 
38 1  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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How  Many  Ways  Do 
You  Use  3-in-One? 

Use  3-in-One  Oil  to  lubricate  all  light  mechanisms — 
typewriters,  sewing  machines,  phonograph  motors, 
cash  registers,  adding  machines  and  other  bank  and 
office  mechanisms,  guns,  fishing  rods,  automatic  tools, 
magnetos,  Ford  Commutators,  bicycles,  cream  sep- 
arators. Use 

3-in-One  Oil 

to  clean  and  polish  all  veneered  and  varnished  sur- 
faces— pianos,  phonographs,  fine  furniture,  office 
desks  and  filing  cabinets,  hardwood  floors,  automo- 
bile bodies,  golf  clubs.  Use  it  to  polish  mirrors,  cut 
glass,  automobile  windshields.  Use  it  to  make  dust- 
less  dust  cloths  and  polish  mops — very  economical. 

Use  3-in-One  to  prevent  rust  and  tarnish  from 
forming  on  all  metal  surfaces — bathroom  fixtures, 
stoves  and  ranges,  metal  parts  of  automobiles.  Use 
it  to  stop  the  squeaking  of  automobile  springs,  door 
hinges,  locks  and  bolts.  Use  it  on  razors,  safety  and 
old-style — make  shaving  quicker  and  easier. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1  oz.,  3  oz., 
and  8  oz.  bottles  and  3  oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

rpCr  Liberal  sample  of  3-in-One  OU  and  Dictionary 
I  1\LL  of  Uses — both  sent  free.  Write  us  a  postal. 

Three-in-One-Oil  Co.,  165  0.  Broadway,  N. 


This  Drop  of 
3-in-One  Oil 
Has  79  Uses 


THE  GUNN  "LINO 
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(Patent  Pending) 


The  Last  Word  In  Desks 


(MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS) 

The  New  Gunn  Desks,  exclusively  equipped  with  "Lino" 
Green  lops,  provide  an  Ideal  Writing  Surface.  No  Var- 
nish to  Mar.  Restful  to  the  Eyes.  Flush  wood  border 
with  rounded  edges. 

Colored  'print  anijull  particulars  mailed  Jree  on  request 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


1877  Broadway 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


12  Januai 

BY  THE  WAY 

ONE  side  of  the  medal  shows  i 
angel  hovering  over  the  prostra 
form  of  a  man  on  the  railroad  tracks 
So  reads  part  of  the  description  of  a  go 
medal  presented  by  the  Baltimore  ai 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  an  employ 
who  tried  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellc 
employee  by  giving  his  blood  in  a  tran 
fusion  operation.  The  angel's  name  i 
real  life  was  Joseph  Sweeney;  the  ma 
on  the  tracks  was  Thomas  J.  Thornto 
who  had  both  legs  crushed  in  an  acc 
dent.  Sweeney  asked  that  his  part  i 
trying  to  save  Thornton  be  kept  secre 
but  the  facts  leaked  out.  *The  med; 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  company 
vice-president  in  the  presence  of  man 
officials  of  the  road. 


"Copperfield  House,"  No.  13  Johnso 
Street,  London,  is  one  of  the  few  r 
maining  houses  of  the  several  in  whic 
I  Charles  Dickens  lived  as  a  boy.  "Whe 
Dickens's  father,  John  Dickens,  was  p 
leased  from  the  unsavory  Marshalse 
Prison,"  says  the  London  "Sphere,"  h 
took  the  boy  from  lodgings  to  live  a 
this  house.  "Charles  was  at  that  tim 
working  at  the  blacking  factory  a 
Hungerford  Stairs,  and  despite  his  ii 
tense  loathing  of  his  soul-destroyin 
work,  he  felt  much  happier  after  hi 
reunion  with  his  parents."  The  hous 
is  now  to  be  used  as  a  children's  library 


The  Chinese  hen  seems  to  be  layin; 
superfluous  eggs.  According  to  "Shir 
ping,"  a  cargo  of  frozen  eggs,  recentl; 
I  sent  from  Hankow,  China,  to  New  York 
weighed  6,200  tons,  representing  th 
enormous  number  of  11,573,333  dozei 
eggs. 


"I'll  ring  for  Nora  to  bring  a  fresl 
pitcher  of  water,"  said  the  professor' 
wife,  as  reported  in  a  Western  paper 
"You  doubtless  mean  a  pitcher  of  fresl 
water,"  corrected  her  husband.  Tei 
minutes  later  the  professor  said:  "Tha 
picture  would  show  to  better  advantage 
if  you  were  to  hang  it  over  the  clock.' 
"You  doubtless  mean  above  the  clock,' 
his  wife  retorted  quietly;  "if  we  wer: 
to  hang  it  over  the  clock  we  couldn' 
tell  the  time." 


Fully  half  of  the  population  of  Bueno; 
Aires  is  foreign-born,  according  tc 
Harry  Franck,  "and  it  is  an  even  be- 
on  any  man  of  this  half,"  he  says,  "tha- 
he  came  from  Italy."  There  is  also  £ 
small  colony  of  aristocratic  Irish,  Mr 
Franck  reports,  who  pronounce  theii 
names  "Kel-yee,"  "O-bree-e?;,"  etc.  'It  is 
a  comparatively  ordinary  experience  ir 
Buenos  Aires,  the  author  adds,  to  comt 
across  business  men  with  English  or 
Irish  names  who  speak  only  Spanish. 


From  the  voluntary  allotment  slips  of 
our  soldiers  a  subscriber  copies  these 
peculiar  names,  which  seem  to  have 
been  signed  in  dead  earnest: 

Victor  Castoria  Hicks,  Hilarius  Drees. 
Dewey  Lane,  June  Cloud,  Anthony 
Butinski,  Legal  Tender  Fairchild,  Cash 
Double,  Lordly  Lucas,  Leonard  Peachie 
Lemon,  Narry  Chance,  Broadus  Long; 


1921 

,  .nd  finally,  "to  boost  your  column 
Philip  Bytheway." 

As  an  example  of  "perplexed  English' 
k  reader  contributes  this: 
,  ,  A  German  woman  who  had  resided  in 
f  his  country  thirty-five  years  but  had 
tot  become  "emancipated"  either  as  to 
,olitics   or   as   to    using   the  English 
anguage   freely,    said   apropos   of  the 
uffrage  amendment  movement,  "Don't 
hem  suffrages  are  done  yet?" 
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A  story  that  might  be  taken  to  heart 
;>y  the  factions  that  are  making  Ireland 
j  oiserable  is  told  in  Frederick  Lynch's 
Recollections    of    Andrew  Carnegie.' 
Vhen  the   circus   came   to   town,  Mr 
Jarnegie  said,  Pat  had  no  money  for 
.  ticket.    He  offered  his  services  to  the 
ircus  manager  for  the  price  of  admis 
ion.    The  manager  said,  "Pat,  the  lion 
lied  last  night,  and  we  saved  his  pelt. 
1f  you'll  crawl  into  that  till  the  show 
T>ens,  you  can  see  everything."  Pat 
•;ot  into  the  pelt  and  was  led  to  the 
■age.    As  he  was  getting  in  he  saw  a 
mge  Bengal  tiger  glowering  at  him 
rom  the  farther  end  of  the  cage.  "I'll 
lot  go  into  the  cage  with  thot  turrible 
oaste,"    he    shouted.     Whereupon  the 
'tiger"  lifted  up  its  head  and  said,  "Come 
ight  in,  Pat;  I'm  an  Irishman  too." 


A  file  of  "La  Libre  Belgique,"  the 
Belgian  bulletin  of  patriotic  propa- 
;anda  which  was  published  during  the 
yar  in  spite  of  the  severest  restrictive 
neasures  on  the  part  of  the  German  in- 
raders,  was  recently  sold  in  New  York 
3ity  for  $1,000.  In  future  years  when 
he  full  story  of  the  means  by  which 
t  was  printed  and  circulated  is  made 
mblic,  a  set  of  "La  Libre  Belgique"  will 
10  doubt  become  one  of  the  rarest  prizes 
>f  collectors  of  memorabilia  of  the 
Jreat  War. 


Sir  Herbert  Tree,  the  English  actor, 
-ras  a  maker  of  pungent  phrases.  Some 
■f  them,  as  quoted  in  a  recently  pub- 
ished  book  of  "Memories,"  follow: 
>.  "A  committee  should  consist  of  three 
ien — two  of  whom  are  absent." 
"He  is  an  old  bore.  Even  the  grave 
awns  for  him." 

"If  we  don't  take  ourselves  seriously, 
rho  will? 

An  example  of  American  terseness: 
-A  man  went  into  a  store  in  Chicago. 

want  some  powder,'  he  said.  'Face, 
•  un,  or  bug?'  asked  the  young  lady." 


In  an  article  by  Senator  F.  M.  Daven- 
ort  in  the  November  3  issue  of  The 
'utlook,  entitled  "Treating  Men  White 
l  Akron  Town,"  Mr.  Davenport  stated 
tiat  the  process  of  vulcanizing  rubber 
ad  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Goodrich. 
Ie  has  since  written  to  the  editors  of 
he  Outlook  stating  that  this  was  an 
rror  on  his  part  and  that  credit  should 
ave  been  given  to  Charles  Goodyear, 
f  New  Haven,  by  whom  the  vulcani- 
ition  of  rubber  was  discovered  in  1839; 
y  1844  he  had  secured  some  sixty 
atents  which  protected  his  discovery. 
r»r.  Goodrich  began  the  manufacture  of 
ubber  goods  in  Akron  in  1869,  using 
ie  Goodyear  invention,  the  Goodyear 
atents  having  then  expired. 


Is  your  blood 
pressure  normal? 


A  LMOST  daily  you  hear 
/"V  from  some  friend  or 
acquaintance  that  he  or  she  | 
is  suffering  from  high  blood 
pressure.  It  is  not  a  disease, 
but  it  is  a  symptom  of  a 
condition  of  the  blood  vessels 
that,  if  neglected,  may  lead  to 
serious  or  even  fatal  results.  The 
arteries,  which  carry  the  blood 
from  the  heart  all  over  the  body, 
are  elastic,  like  a  thin  rubber  tube. 
So,  when  the  force  pump  action 
of  the  heart  is  suddenly  increased 
by  violent  physical  exercise,  or 
severe  mental  or  nervous  exertion 
or  strain,  the  arteries  expand  and 
thus  accumulate  the  extra  quan- 
tity of  blood  pumped  into  them. 

Failure  to  properly  digest  food,  or  to 
eliminate  its  waste  regularly  and  thor- 
oughly, favors  the  absorption  into  the 
blood  of  irritating  or  poisonous  matter, 
which  if  allowed  to  continue,  hardens 
the  arterial  walls,  and  causes  them  to  lose 
elasticity  and  become  rigid  and  brittle. 
The  blood  current  is  impeded,  causing 
high  blood  pressure,  the  heart  enlarges, 
and  the  kidneys  and  liver  become 
diseased. 

Leading  medical  authorities  agree  that 
the  best  way  to  prevent  or  overcome 
high  blood  pressure  is  to  cut  down 
flesh  foods  and  insure  regular,  thor- 
ough bowel  evacuation. 


For  the  latter  they  prescribe  Nujol,  as 
it  is  most  efficient  and  safe. 

Nujol  relieves  constipation  without  any 
unpleasant  or  weakening  effects.  It 
does  not  upset  the  stomach.  It  does 
not  cause  nausea  or  griping,  nor  inter- 
fere with  the  day's  work  or  play. 

Instead  of  forcing  or  irritating  the 
system,  Nujol  simply  softens  the  food 
waste.  This  enables  the  many  tiny 
muscles  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines, 
contracting  and  expanding  in  their 
normal  way,  to  squeeze  the  food  waste 
along  so  that  it  passes  naturally  out  of 
the  system. 

Nujol  actually  prevents  constipation  be- 
cause it  helps  Nature  maintain  easy, 
thorough  bowel  evacuation  at  regular 
intervals  —  the  healthiest  habit  in  the 
world. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  harmless  and  pleas- 
ant to  take.    Try  it. 

Nujol 


REG-  U-S^PAT.  OFF. 


For  Constipation 

Nujol  is  sold  by  all  druggists  in  sealed 
bottles  only,  bearing  the  Nujol  trade  mark 


YOUR  WANTS 

in  every  line  of  household,  educational,  busi- 
ness, or  personal  service — domestic  workers, 
teachers,  nurses,  business  or  professional  assist- 
ants, etc.,  etc. — whether  you  require  help  or  are 
seeking  a  situation,  may  be  filled  through  a 
little  announcement  in  the  classified  columns 
of  The  Outlook.  If  you  have  some  article  to 
sell  or  exchange,  these  columns  may  prove 
of  real  value  to  you  as  they  have  to  many 
others.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  order 
blank  AND  FILL  YOUR  WANTS.  Address 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE  OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Ave,  N.  Y. 


Mail  coupon  for  booklets,  "Constipation — Auto  Intoxication  in  Adults"  and 
Constipation  in  Advanced  Years",  to  Nujol  Laboratories,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  Jersey,  Room  706,  44  Beaver  Street,  New  York.    (In  Canada,  send  to 
Nujol,  22  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal.) 


First  Farm  Mortgages 
and  Real  Estate  Bonds 

Yielding  6%,  6}4%,  7% 

The  Middle  West,  where  our  First  Farm  Mort- 
g?SS8  a,',e  ",ade-  '3  tlie  home  of  the  "  Bread  Basket 
01  the  World."  Your  money  invested  in  our  Farm 
Mortgages  is  secured  by  fertile  farms,  growing  in 
value.  s 

Covering  an  experience  of  more  than  37  years, 
servmg  investors  from  all  sections,  uo  client  has 
ever  lost  a  dollar  through  us. 

If  interested  in  securities  that  will  stand  the  test 
?.  oa,PenPd  of  deflation,  write  for  copy  of  pamphlet 

is    and  current  offerings. 

E.  J.  Lander  &  Co. 
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You'll  say  you 
never  tasted 
such  delicious 
mackerel! 

They  can't  help  but  be  delicious. 

They  are  selected  fish  and  they  are  packed 
a  few  minutes  after  they  are  brought  to  the 
wharves  at  Gloucester  by  the  fishing  boats. 

And  when  we  say  selected  fish,  we  mean 
selected  fish.  We  personally  look  over  the 
various  mackerel  catches  as  they  are 
brought  in  every  day  and  we  pick  out  only 
the  very  best.  And  we  know  how  to  pick 
them  out,  too — we've  been  fishermen  our- 
selves for  over  fifty  years  and  the  mack- 
erel we  select  are  the  same  kind  that  we 
pick  out  to  take  home. 

Fat,  tender,  mackerel  with  a  real  fresh- 
from-the-sea-flavor  that  you  have  always 
longed  for. 

And  all  you  have  to  do  to  get  them  is  to 
write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  to  us.  We  will  then  send 
you  our  complete  fish  price-list  so  that  you 
can  send  us  your  order.  Then  we  send  the 
fish  along  to  you  at  once.  And  remember, 
you  do  not  pay  for  them  unless  you  are 
entirely  satisfied. 

This  list  we  send  you,  will  give  you  a  new 
idea  as  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
good  things  we  have  in  store  for  you.  Clams, 
lobster,  shrimp,  sardines,  tuna,  salmon  — 
all  fresh  from  the  ocean,  all  carefully  se- 
lected and  perfectly  packed. 

Salt  codfish  is  one  of  our  big  specialties. 
It  is  really  boneless  and  comes  to  you  in 
big,  white,  steak-like  pieces  just  right  for 
making  the  most  mouth-watering  codfish 
cakes  or  creamed  fish.  Be  sure  to  remem- 
ber it  when  you  order. 

Now  here's  the  coupon.  Fill  it  out  now 
and  mail  it.  It  won't  be  many  days  before 
you'll  say  that  sending  in  this  coupon  was 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  things  you  ever 
did  in  your  life. 


Grown  Packing  Company 


Dept.  E -2 


Gloucester,  Mass. 
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How  to  Reduce 


Your  Weight 

YOU  CAN  do  it  in  a  dignified, 
simple  way  in  the  privacy 
of  your  room  and  surprise  your 
family  and  friends. 

I  know  you  can,  because  I've  re- 
duced 45,000  women  from  20  to  85 
lbs.,  and  what  I  have  done  for  so 
many  1  can  do  for  you. 

Don't  reduce  by  drugs  or  diet 
alone.  You'll  look  old  if  you  do. 
You  should  have  work  adapted  to 
your  condition. 

No  woman  need  carry  one  pound 
of  excess  fat.  It  s  so  simple  to  weigh 
what  you  should,  and  you  enjoy  the 
process.  My  cheerful  letters  and 
your  scales  keep  you  enthusiastic. 

1  budd  your  vitality,  strengthen 
your  heart  and  teach  you  how  to 
stand,  walk  and  breathe  correctly, 
as  I  reduce  you. 

If  you  send  me  your  height»and 
weight,  I'll  tell  you  just  what  you 
should  weigh.  No  charge — and  I'll 
send  you  an  illustrated  booklet 
FREE,  showing  you  how  to  stand 
correctly.  Write  me!  I  will  re- 
spect your  confidence. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  8,    215  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Brown's 

Bronchial 


roches 


Quickly  Relieve  Coughing,  Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat  in  Catarrhal  and  Asthmatic  Conditions. 

Bronchial  disorders  will  promptly  be  relieved  by  these  tablets 
which  are  a  genuine  medicinal  remedy— not  a  confection.  They 
contain  no  opiates  or  other  harmful  ingredients,  hence  perfectly 
safe  for  children — a  small  piece  will  relieve  a  child's  cough  or 
throat  irritation. 

For  Over  Seventy  Years 

BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES  have  been  invaluable  to 
public  speakers  and  singers  for  clearing  the  throat,  allaying 
hoarseness  and  soothing  the  irritation  caused  by  vocal  exertion. 
No  set  directions  for  taking — to  be  used  as  occasion  requires. 
Will  not  stain  the  hands  or  gloves. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
General  Sales  Agents:  HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  Inc. ,  New  York— Toronto 


A  Cash  Offer  for 
Cartoons  and  Photographs 

Cash  payment,  from  $1  to  $5,  will  promptly  be  made  to  our  readers  v 
send  us  a  cartoon  or  photograph  accepted  by  The  Outlook. 

We  want  to  see  the  best  cartoons  published  in  your  local  papers,  ; 
the  most  interesting  and  newsy  pictures  you  may  own.   Read  carefi 
the   coupons    below   for  conditions  governing  payment.    Then  fill  in 
coupon,  paste  it  on  the  back  of  the  cartoon  or  print,  and  mail  to  us. 

The  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


To  the  Photograph  Editor  of  The  Outlook: 

The  attached  photograph  is  the  property  of 
the  undersigned  and  is  submitted  for  publica- 
tion in  The  Outlook.  Postage  is  enclosed  for 
its  return  if  unavailable.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  The  Outlook  agrees  to  pay  S3 
for  this  photograph  if  reproduced  as  a  half- 
page  cut,  or  smaller,  and  $5  if  reproduced  in 
larger  size  than  a  half  page.  The  enclosed 
brief  account  of  the  object  or  event  depicted 
you  may  use  as  you  see  fit. 


Name . . . 
Address . 


To  the  Cartoon  Editor  of  The  Outlook  : 
The  attached  cartoon  is  clipped  from  th 


of  the  followin 


date  If  this  particula 

clipping  is  selected  for  reproduction  in  Th 
Outlook,  1  will  accept  One  Dollar  as  paymer 
in  full  for  my  service  in  bringing  it  to  you 
attention.  I  agree  that  if  it.  is  not  used  it  wi 
not  be  returned  nor  its  receipt  acknowledged 


Name. 


Addr 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Current  Life 


PRICE:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
FIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Let  Your  Boy's  First  Earnings 
Be  Paid  By  The  Outlook 

How  he  can  earn  $50  to  $100  cash  profits  in  1921 

JUST  how  and  when  to  give  a  boy  the  right  start  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  earning  power,  is  a  question  that  every  thoughtful 
parent  has  to  face. 

By  extending  our  sales  policy  to  include  the  sale  of  The 
Outlook  by  boys,  we  have  opened  the  door  to  thousands  of 
boys  in  every  State  in  the  Union  to  a  convenient  and  dignified 
avenue  to  substantial  weekly  earnings. 

It  requires  no  experience,  no  capital,  no  investment,  for  your  boy 
to  take  advantage  at  once  of  this  unusual  opportunity. 

Any  boy  of  average  intelligence  and  industry  can  earn  from  $50 
to  $100  cash  profits  during  1921,  without  loss  of  time  from  school 
or  from  his  studies. 

Our  Carrier  Department,  upon  acceptance  of  your  boy's  appli- 
cation, will  provide  him  with  complete  information  and  advice  as 
to  how  to  proceed,  together  with  all  necessary  equipment. 

The  lifelong  foundations  of  many  of  the  most  successful  business 
careers  have  been  laid  in  the  past  by  sales  experience  gained  during 
boyhood.  This  opportunity  enables  a  boy  to  start  in  business  for 
himself  and  thus  to  develop  self-reliance. 

The  American  Banking  Association  strongly  endorses  this  kind 
of  effort  by  boys  during  their  spare  time,  as  an  excellent  way  to 
establish  and  maintain  savings  bank  accounts. 

Have  your  boy  write  us  to-day.  A  post-card  will  do.  All  he  needs 
to  say  is,  "I  would  like  to  become  an  Outlook  salesman," 
and  to  sign  his  name  and  address.  We  v/ill  then  at  once  send  him 
his  application  blank,  and  get  him  started.   Address  all  letters  to 


Carrier  Department,  The  Outlook,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Delight  Your  Friends 

with  a 

Box  of  Fruit 

from  the  ggjj 

Geneseo  Jam  Kitchen  m 

Eleven-inch,  round,  wooden  box  with  attractive  Ssjf 
stencilled  design  on  cover.  Contains  eight  KgS 
glasses  of  jellies  and  jams  and  a  one-p outid  box 

of  crystallized  Grape  Fruit   1S6.00  |gpgj 

Crystallized  Grape  Fruit 

A  delicious  confection  «^34 

One-pound  boxes   1.00 

Half-pound  boxes  75  jW\ 

Assorted  Jellies  and  Jams  in  glass 

11  oz.  Jams.   Per  dozen   5.50 

9  oz.  Jellies.  Per  dozen   5.50 

6  oz.  Jellies  and  Jams.  Per  dozen   3.50 

2H  oz.  Jellies  and  Jams.  Per  dozen   3.10 

Assorted  Fresh  Fruit.  Per  doz.  quarts  14.50  fil 

Pints.  Per  dozen   9.00 

Assorted  Preserves.  Per  dozen  pints. .  12.00 
Spiced  Sliced  Peaches.  Per  doz.  quarts  14.50 

Pints.  Per  dozen   9.00 

Peach  Chutney.  Per  dozen  pints   9.00 

Pure  Clover  Honey 

14  oz.  jars.   Per  dozen   5.00 

5oz.  jars.  Per  dozen   3.85 

Mince  Meat.   Per  dozen  quarts  16.00 

Pints.  Per  dozen   9.00 

Assorted  Jams 
In  enamel-lined  tins,  in  dozen  or  half  dozen  lots 

26  oz.  Per  dozen   6.00 

14  oz.  Per  dozen   4.50 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Geneseo. 
For  sate  hy  leading  grocers,  or  for  price  list 
of  otfier  delicacies  pnt  np  in  glass  write  to 

Miss  ELLEN  H.  NORTH,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


BOOK 
ON 


BANKING 


Telia  of  the  great  opportunities  in  this  attractive 
profession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare 
i  time.  Send  for  copy  at  once.  No  obligations. 
!  EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres.,  _ 

American  School  of  Banking,     66  McLene  Bldg: ,  Columbus,  O. 


Dr.  EseivWein. 


B3SMIESSB3SISSBE3MISE 

'Gaining  jor  /Tufhorship 

HoW  to  Write,  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
youv\\}eravy  gifts. Masrer  the 
art  of  self-expression. Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.     Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
nd  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer't  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ng  magazine  for  literary  workers;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
jubscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Pleate  Addrctt 

T&e  Home  Correspondence  School  dj^S^ 

Dep't.  58,  Springfield,  Mass.  g 
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"A  Drop 
of  Prevention  " 

Keep  a  bottle  of  New-Skin  in 
the  medicine  chest  at  home, 
in  your  desk,  in  your  handbag. 

New-Skin  forms  an  antiseptic 
protection  over  little  skin  in- 
juries which  keeps  out  the 
germs  and  assists  in  the  heal- 
ing process. 

15c.  and  30c.      At  all  Druggists. 
NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK      TORONTO  LONDON 

"Neve*  ATeglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin  " 
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OFF  THE  PRESS  SOON 

SELECTED  GOSPEL  HYMNS 

A  choice  selection  from  the  famous 
MOODY  &  SANKEY  GOSPEL  HYMNS,  1  to  6  COMPLETE 

Herein  are  the  favorite  and  the  tenderest  of  the  World's 
best  hymns ;  those  hymns  which  have  endured  the  longest 
by  the  estimate  of  time.  In  durable  cloth  binding  for  all 
departments  of  the  Church.  $50  per  100,  carriage  extra. 
THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  156  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


Children's  Creative  House 

Exclusive  and  successful  school 
for  exceptional  children 
Ruth  Marchand,  Consulting  Psychologist,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 


Perhaps  You  Are  Not 

T*\  j.  £  but  just  unable  to  hear  conversation  at  a 
L'Cdl  short  distance.  If  you  were  a  skilled  lip 
reader  you  would  have  a  great  advantage,  and  if  ear  con- 
ditions became  worse— why  lip  reading  has  made  all  the 
difference  hundreds  of  times  between  success  and  failure. 
The  Nitchie  School  of  Lip  Reading,  Inc. 
18  and  20  E.  41st  St..  New  York 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you  care  to  ask. 


TEACHERS 


AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fiftli  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges-public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2%  years'  course- 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
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Happy 
New 
Year 


Tiny  flames  from  silver  candlesticks,  blend- 
ing their  light  with  the  soft,  cheerful  glow 
of  an  open  fire. 

Table  delicacies,  their  tastiness  multiplied 
by  the  treasured  silver  from  which  they  are 
served. 

Silver-^ useful,  enduring,  beautiful — silently 
suggestive  of  the  cozy  warmth  of  perfect  hos- 
pitality; always  appropriate  for  any  occasion, 
as  for  this;  when,  with  happy  faces  turned 
confidently  toward  the  future,  they  rise,  at 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  to  bid  welcome  to  a 
new  year. 


GO  R HAM  STERLING  SILVERWARE 

is  sold  by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 
THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 


Silversmiths  and  Qoldsmiths 

WORKS:   PROVIDENCE   AND    NEW  YORK 
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CROWDER  IN  CUBA 

WHILE  Mr.  Colby,  Secretary  of 
State,  has  been  visiting  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  General 
Crowder  has  gone  to  Cuba  on  a  visit  of 
a  very  different  kind. 

It  is  important  that  Americans  should 
understand  clearly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  relation  the  United  States 
bears  to  Cuba  and  certain  other  neigh- 
boring countries  and  the  relation  it 
bears  to  the  strong,  stable  nations  to 
the  south.  It  is  important  because  such 
countries  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Uruguay,  Peru,  which  are  both  self-re- 
specting and  sensitive,  should  have  no 
cause  for  thinking  the  United  States 
unappreciative  of  their  position.  Just 
as  we  in  this  country  have  resented  con- 
descension in  foreigners,  to  use  Lowell's 
phrase,  so  the  citizens  of  these  inde- 
pendent American  republics  are  nat- 
urally resentful  of  any  sign  of  con- 
descension in  us.  Such  a  trip  as  that 
of  Mr.  Colby  ought  to  do  good  if  it  is 
accompanied  with  discretion.  If  re- 
ports of  what  Mr.  Colby  has  said  about 
the  proposed  treaty  with  Colombia  are 
authentic,  we  are  m  not  sure  that  dis- 
cretion has  always  prevailed.  Never- 
theless the  very  fact  of  the  visit  cannot 
help  being  fruitful  of  good. 

Our  relations  to  Cuba  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Though  not  exactly  a  member 
of  our  family,  Cuba  is  bound  to  us  by 
ties  that  are  definite  and  close.  If  the 
United  States  were  an  empire,  Cuba 
might  be  really  considered  a  part  of  it. 
When  the  United  States  delivered  Cuba 
from  the  control  of  Spain,  the  world 
expected,  the  United  States  to  retain 
Cuba  as  a  possession.  Instead  of  that 
the  United  States,  after  restoring  order, 
put  Cuba  upon  her  own  feet;  but,  for 
the  sake  of  American  as  well  as  Cuban 
interests,  retained  the  right,  in  case  of 
disturbance  or  instability,  to  intervene. 
Since  the  recent  election  in  Cuba,  when 
there  were  frauds  in  the  balloting,  Cuba 
has  been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Re- 
ports have  come  to  this  country  which 
made  it  desirable  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  take  steps  to  ascertain 
the  facts  and  to  see  whether  anything 
could  be  done  to  avoid  intervention. 
General  Wood,  because  of  his  former 
record  in  Cuba,  which  has  placed  him 
among  the  great  colonial  administrators 
of  history,  would  have  probably  been 
an  ideal  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  Cuba  at  this  time.  Whatever 
other  obstacles  there  were  in  the  way 
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of  sending  him,  the  unfriendliness  of 
the  present  Administration  toward  him 
undoubtedly  eliminated  him.  We  can- 
not think  of  any  better  substitute  to 
send  than  General  Enoch  Crowder,  who 
is  the  President's  appointee  as  his  rep- 
resentative in  this  emergency.  General 
Crowder's  understanding  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  free,  self-governing  people 
was  demonstrated  in  his  creation  of 
the  Selective  Service  Law.  He  is  a  mili- 
tary man  who  understands  not  only 
discipline  but  liberty.   We  hope  that  he 


GENERAL  ENOCH  CROWDER 

Investigator  of  Cuban  conditions  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government 


will  find  it  possible  to  straighten  out 
affairs  in  Cuba  without  formal  inter- 
vention. 

LIMITS  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF 
BOYCOTT 

One  of  the  most  important  decisions 
of  recent  years  in  labor  cases  was 
rendered  on  January  3  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  majority 
of  the  Court  concurred  in  Mr.  Justice 
Pitney's  opinion,  which  may  be  sum- 
marized in  this  sentence  embodied  in 
it:  "To  instigate  a  sympathetic  strike 
in  aid  of  a  secondary  boycott  cannot  be 
deemed  'peaceful  and  lawful'  persua- 
sion." 

The  case  was  that  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Company  vs.  Emil  J.  Deering 
et  al.  The  judges  were  divided,  six  to 
three.  The  majority  of  the  Court 
agreed  in  deciding  against  the  claims 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 


chinists, a  labor  union  of  which  Mr. 
Deering  and  others  were  representa- 
tives. The  three  judges  who  dissented 
were  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  and  Mr.  Justice  Clarke.  The 
Court  reversed  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts,  which  the  dissenting 
judges  would  have  upheld. 

This  decision  does  not  involve  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
concerned  only  with  the  meaning  of 
certain  provisions  of  law  and  their  ap- 
plication to  this  case.  In  substance  it 
declares  that  under  no  circumstances 
is  a  secondary  boycott  legal;  and  that 
such  interference  with  business  as  this 
union  attempted  is  a  secondary  boycott. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  there  are 
two  questions  involved  in  this  case. 
One  is  a  question  of  law,  the  other  is 
a  question  of  fact. 

The  law  involved  is  the  Anti-Trust 
Act  as  modified  by  the  Clayton  Act.  The 
Anti-Trust  Act  prohibits  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade.  The  Clayton  Act  per- 
mits the  use  of  injunctions  to  prevent 
such  conspiracies,  but  restricts  the  use 
of  the  injunctions  so  as  to  give  im- 
munity to  a  particular  class.  The  law 
says  that  this  injunction  shall  *not  be 
used  to  prohibit  persons  from  termi- 
nating any  relation  of  employment,  or 
from  ceasing  from  work,  or  persuading 
others  by  peaceful  means  to  do  so.  The 
question  of  law  is  whether  this  provis- 
ion applies  strictly  to  the  relation  be- 
tween employees  and  those  who  directly 
employ  them,  or  whether  it  applies  to 
employees-  more  generally,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  labor  union  in  its  relation  to 
those  who  employ  its  members.  The 
majority  of  the  Court  interpret  the  law 
as  applying  strictly  to  those  who  have 
direct  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee, while  the  dissenting  judges  hold 
that  the  law  should  not  be  confined  to 
those  cases  but  applied  to  all  employers 
and  employees  whose  interests  in  any 
case  are  involved.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  dissenting  judges  necessarily 
defended  the  use  of  the  secondary  boy- 
cott; for  the  secondary  boycott  can  be 
so  defined  as  to  exclude  it  from  any 
case  which  the  dissenting'  judges  thinl: 
justifiable. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  FACTS 
IN  THE  CASE 

The  question  of  fact  in  this  case  was 
the  larger  and  more  important  sub- 
ject. As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  his  dis- 
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senting  opinion  points  out,  the  changes 
in  industrial  law  and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  law  by  the  courts  have 
come,  not  through  the  rejection  of  prin- 
ciples formerly  regarded  as  inviolate, 
but  through  "a  better  realization  of  the 
facts  of  industrial  life."  The  dissenting 
justice's  refer  to  the  widespread  impres- 
sion that  judges,  in  deciding  that  the 
courts  should  prevent  damage  which  the 
judges  consider  done  for  a  purpose 
socially  or  economically  harmful,  and 
therefore  malicious  and  unlawful,  have 
been  governed  by  their  economic  en- 
vironment and  have  thus  translated 
their  social  and  economic  ideas  into 
law.  It  was  to  prevent  this  very  thing, 
these  dissenting  judges  hold,  that  Con- 
gress passed  the  Clayton  Act,  so  as  to 
substitute  for  the  economic  ideas  of 
judges  the  economic  ideas  of  Congress. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  difference  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  is  a 
difference  in  understanding  certain  in- 
dustrial facts. 

The  Duplex  Company  manufactures 
printing  presses.  It  maintains  an  "open 
shop."  Practically  all  of  its  competi- 
tors have  been  "union  shops."  There 
was  a  strike  in  the  plant  of  the  Duplex 
Company.  Out  of  its  two  hundred  and 
fifty  employees  only  fourteen  went  out 
on  strike.  The  machinists'  union,  realiz- 
ing that  if  t"^e  strike  failed  the  other 
manufacturers  of  printing  presses,  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  Duplex  Com- 
pany, would  tend  to  become  open  shops 
and  lower  their  union  standard,  under- 
took to  interfere  with  the  installation 
of  Duplex  presses  in  certain  newspaper 
offices.  The  men  who  installed  these 
presses  were  employees  of  the  company, 
but  the  newspapers  for  whom  these 
presses  were  provided  had  no  quarrel 
with  their  own  employees,  and  were 
involved  in  this  struggle  not  as  direct 
participants  but  as  customers  of  the 
Duplex  Company.  The  union  not  only 
endeavored  to  get  truckmen  to  refuse 
to  haul  these  presses  but  threatened 
purchasers  or  intending  purchasers  of 
the  presses  with  labor  troubles  if  they 
installed  them.  The  Duplex  Company 
asked  for  an  injunction  against  the 
machinists'  union  to  prevent  them  from 
interfering  with  their  trade.  The  lower 
courts  refused  the  injunction,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  prohibited  the  use 
of  injunctions  in  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  reversed  this  decision  and 
granted  the  injunction,  on  the  ground 
that  this  does  not  involve  a  dispute  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  The 
dissenting  judges  declare  that  the  con- 
tention "that  this  case  is  not  one  aris- 
ing out  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  con- 
ditions of  work  of  one  of  the  parties  is 


.  .  .  founded  upon  a  misconception  of 
the  facts." 

The  majority  of  the  Court  emphasizes 
the  interest  of  the  public,  including  the 
rights  of  large  purchasers  of  goods,  and 
thus  restricts  the  field  in  which  union 
labor  can  operate.  The  minority  of  the 
Court,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  legal  rights  of 
employees  standing  together  for  the 
common  defense  of  their  common  in- 
terests. 

Evidently  the  statute  needs  to  be 
clarified  by  further  legislation  if  pub- 
lic opinion  does  not  concur  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
is  a  case  concerning  the  right  of  com- 
batants in  industrial  struggle.  The 
ideal  way  out  of  the  difficulty  involved 
in  such  a  case  as  this  is  the  substitution 
of  something  more  rational  than  force 
and  intimidation  in  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes. 


SHALL  THE  AIR  MAIL 
BE  KILLED? 

The  United  States  Air  Mail  Service 
was  started  May  15,  1918.  The 
first  air  route  was  between  Washington 
and  New  York.  Now  thirty-five  cargo- 
carrying  mail  planes  are  journeying 
across  the  country  every  day  over 
routes  with  a  total  distance  of  eight 
thousand  miles — routes  which  touch 
Cuba  and  Canada,  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific. 

The  Air  Mail  has  been  frequently 
under  fire.  It  has  been  condemned  as 
impractical,  extravagant,  and  dangerous. 
Last  year  Congress  attempted  to  kill 
the  Air  Mail  and  this  year  the  appro- 
priation for  its  continuance  has  been 
stricken  from  the  Post  Office  Appro- 
priation Bill  in  the  House.  If  it  is  to 
be  retained,  it  must  be  restored  by  the 
Senate. 

Certainly  at  this  time  the  country 
wants  economy  in  the  operation  of  its 
government.  But  there  are  some  forms 
of  saving  which  are  very  bad  economy, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  the  attempt 
to  kill  the  Air  Mail  belongs  emphati- 
cally in  this  class.  It  is  no  argument 
to  say  that  the  Air  Mail  Service  should 
be  eliminated  because  it  costs  more  to 
carry  mail  through  the  air  than  on 
trains.  It  costs  more  to  carry  mails  on 
trains  than  on  canal  boats,  but  we  do 
not  send  mail  from  New  York  to  Buf- 
falo by  the  Erie  Canal  because  of  that 
fact — though  there  is  some  evidence  to 
the ' contrary. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  Air  Mail 
Service  is  impractical  belong  in  the 
class  with  those  who  ridiculed  the  Cler- 
mont as  she  puffed  her  way  slowly  but 
surely  up  the  Hudson.     Without  the 


Clermonts  of  industry  there  are  no 
Aquitanias.  We  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  the  Post  Office  in  one  instance  at 
least  has  had  the  courage  to  be  forward- 
looking. 

If  there  are  unusual  dangers  in- 
volved in  the  Air  Mail,  it  is  not  the 
part  of  courage  or  intelligence  to  drop 
the  service  on  that  account.  The  chal- 
lenge to  us  is  not  to  eliminate  the  dan- 
gers by  leaving  the  air,  but  by  fully 
conquering  it. 

Above  and  beyond  all  this,  there  re- 
mains the  fact  that  the  Air  Mail  consti- 
tutes our  only  Governmental  encourage- 
ment to  civil  and  commercial  flying. 
The  development  of  the  airplane  indus- 
try in  America  is  vitally  necessary  not 
only  for  the  direct  benefit  which  will 
accrue  to  the  country  from  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  industry,  but  because 
this  industry  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  preparation  of  our  Na- 
tional defense.  If  we  have  no  trained 
pilots  and  no  facilities  for  building  air- 
planes, our  fleets  and  our  armies  will 
soon  belong  in  a  military  category  with 
the  galleys  of  Rome  and  the  bowmen  of 
Assyria.  The  country  not  only  can 
afford  its  Air  Mail,  it  must  afford  it. 


PROHIBITION  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Volstead  Act 
has  not  been  enforced  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  with  that  rigor 
and  honesty  of  purpose  without  which 
such  an  act  can  serve  only  to  arouse 
popular  contempt  of  law.  It  seems 
plain,  too,  that  the  failure  to  enforce 
the  Volstead  Act  is  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  enforcement  agents  have  been 
chosen  in  many  instances  without  re- 
gard to  fitness  and  with  undue  regard 
for  political  influence. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  efforts  were  made  to  put  the 
enforcement  agents  under  the  Civil 
Service  Law.  Those  who  were  working 
for  the  passage  of  this  act,  however, 
feared  that  the  insertion  of  such  an 
amendment  would  result  in  the  defeat 
of  the  act,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
accepted. 

A  bill  has  now  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Tinkham,  of  Massachusetts, 
designed  to  rectify  this  serious  omission. 
This  bill  has  the  backing  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  its 
purpose  is  to  be  heartily  commended. 
The  measure  in  its  present  form  has 
not  the  support  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  It  appears  to  us  that  if  the 
form  of  the  present  bill  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  that 
organization  should  take  every  possible 
means  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  a 
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bill  which  it  believes  will  meet  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  present  situation. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  cannot  afford 
to  let  the  impression  get  abroad  that  it 
is  not  co-operating  fully  in  the  move- 
ment to  put  the  enforcement  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  upon  an  efficient  and  non- 
political  basis. 


THE  FARMER'S  CRISIS 
rT^HE  American  farmer  is  in  a  serious 
situation.      During    the    war  he 
made  money.    At  present  he  is  losing 
money.     Prices   for  his   products,  he 
claims,  are  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion; in  addition  he  has  been,  he  says, 
hit  harder  than  has  any  other  producer. 
What  can  the  Government  do  for  him? 
Two  remedies  have  been  suggested. 
One  is  a  tariff  remedy,  the  other  a 
credit  remedy. 

The  first  remedy  would  protect  him 
by  a  tariff  keeping  Canadian  and  other 
agricultural  products  from  competing 
with  his.  Accordingly,  a  hastily  drawn 
Tariff  Bill  to  this  end  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Its  duties 
are  so  prohibitive  that  they  practically 
amount  to  an  embargo — and  this  in 
time  of  peace!  This  unscientific  meas- 
ure has  apparently  been  drawn  on  the 
theory  that  we  can  sell  abroad  without 
buying  abroad.  Its  framers  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  they  must  not 
unduly  restrict  imports;  otherwise,  Eu- 
rope cannot  pay  the  war  debt  she  owes 
us,  much  less  contract  for  more  of  our 
goods  to  be  exported;  such  exports 
would  be  checked  not  only  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill  itself,  but  also  by  re- 
prisals from  foreign  countries.  Finally, 
there  would  be  inevitable  profiteering 
in  the  necessities  of  life. 

Senator  Penrose  at  first  was  under- 
stood to  oppose  this  so-called  Emergency 
Tariff  Bill,  but  later  declared  he  was  in 
favor  of  it  with  amendments.  Whether 
it  can  survive  the  process  of  amendment 
in  the  Senate  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  second  remedy — credit — might  be 
applied  in  several  ways. 

One  form  is  to  revive  the  War  Finance 
Corporation.  The  objection  to  this  is 
that  it  will  arrest  the  present  encourag- 
ing deflation  and  cause  inflation.  A  bill 
to  embody  this  suggestion,  having  passed 
both  houses,  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  raise  hopes 
it  could  not  fulfill,  and  that  war 
agencies  should  now  be  abolished,  not 
revived;  but  it  was  passed  over  his 
veto,  and  is  now  law. 

A  second  method  would  be  to  direct 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  permit 
the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  grant  liberal  extensions 
of  credit  to  the  farmers.  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Board  is  doing  all  pos- 
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sible  in  that  direction;  its  extensions 
of  credit  for  ultimate  agricultural  aid 
during  1920  were  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  during  1919.  Hence  Congress 
has  dropped  consideration  of  the 
measure. 

Another  proposal  has  been  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Loan  Law 
so  as  to  establish  more  Federal  loan 
banks  and  to  change  their  administra- 
tion in  character  so  that  it  should  ac- 
quire co-operative  features  and  come 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
which  the  Emergency  Tariff,  or  Fordney.  Bill 
was  framed 

farmers;  at  present  the  farmers  lack 
means  for  co-operative  effort  in  secur- 
ing credit.  Strange  to  say,  Congress 
has  not  yet  taken  up  this  plan. 

Still  another  measure  proposed  is 
that  of  a  very  long-time  Government 
loan,  part  of  which  shall  be  tax-free; 
this  part  to  be  issued  at  a  minimum  of 
4  per  cent  and  the  other  part  at  a  mini- 
mum of  6  per  cent,  the  loan  to  be  used 
to  extend  credit  to  the  countries  which 
wish  to  buy  our  goods  but  lack  the 
necessary  credit.  Congress  has  yet  to 
consider  this  proposal. 


AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION 

In  a  recent  issue  The  Outlook  warned 
its  readers  that  the  American  Con- 
stitutional League,  the  National  As- 
sociation Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage, 
and  the  National  Association  Opposed 
to  Prohibition  have  united  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  what  they  believe  is  a 
dangerous  tendency  in  this  country  to 
amend  the  United  States  Constitution. 
And  how  do  they  propose  to  reduce  this 
dangerous  tendency  to  make  over  the. 
Constitution?  By  amending  the  Con- 
stitution! That  is  to  say,  they  advocate 
a  twentieth  amendment,  which  shall 
provide  that  no  State  may  ratify  an 
amendment    to  the   Constitution  with- 
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out  electing  a  special  convention  for  tli 
purpose  and  without  holding  a  popula 
referendum. 

We  took  an  exception,  and  still  tak 
it,  to  this  proposal  of  the  American  Cor 
stitutional  League.  Mr.  Everett  I 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  League  ani 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Ne\ 
York  bar,  who  speaks  with  authorit; 
on  Constitutional  questions,  thinks  ou 
criticism  is  unsound.  He  writes  to  Th 
Outlook  that  in  some  States  legislate 
action  upon  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine 
teenth  Amendments  was  not  deliberat< 
and  was  the  result  of  great  politica 
pressure.  He  commends  the  statemen 
of  The  Outlook  that  "action  and  reflec 
tion  and  adequate  information  are  th< 
sheet  anchors  of  democracy,"  and  add; 
that  the  proposal  of  the  American  Cor 
stitutional  League  to  change  the  pro 
cedure  of  State  ratification  is  necessar\ 
to  secure  all  these.    He  continues: 

Let  me  remind  your  readers  that 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  except 
Delaware  no  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  can  be  adopted  except  as 
the  result  of  a  direct  vote  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  What  the  States 
have  with  substantial  unanimity 
adopted  for  themselves  must  equally 
be  desirable  for  the  Union. 

We    do    not    altogether   follow  Mr. 
Wheeler's  argument. 

The  States  with  substantial  unanimity 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  electing  not 
only  each  its  own  chief  executive,  but  all 
its  principal  executive  officers  as  well. 
According  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  argument, 
therefore,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  elect 
not  only  the  President,  but  also  the 
entire  Cabinet.  The  practically  unani 
mous  opinion  of  careful  students  of 
American  government  is  for  exactly 
the  reverse— that  the  States  should  con- 
form to  the  Federal  practice. 

One  of  the  foremost  constitutional  phi- 
losophers and  authorities  in  the  English^" 
speaking  world,  James  (now  Viscount) 
Bryce,  has  pointed  out  that  the  great 
weakness  of  American  democracy  lies 
in  its  State  constitutions,  and  that  it 
has  practically  been  saved  by  its  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  Aside  from  the 
humorous  aspect  of  strict  construction- 
ists of  the  Constitution  endeavoring  to 
protect  it  from  further  amendment  by 
amending  it  themselves,  we  seriouslj 
object  to  a  change  in  the  procedure  of 
ratification  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
popular  votes  on  Constitutional  ques- 
tions have  not  proved  to  be  as  sound.: 
or  as  effective  as  legislative  action. 

WHY  NOT  CHANGE  THE  DATE  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  INAUGURATION? 

Invert   four    years   our   Government  j 
2j  has  a  stroke  of  paralysis.    It  coin-  1 
cides  with  the  long  interval  between  I 
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,*    the  President's  election  in  November 

!and     his     inauguration      in  March. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the 
new  President  was  confronted  by  primi- 
tive   conditions    of    saddle-horse  and 
b    stage-coach  travel  to  reach  Washington 
for  his  inauguration.    Now,  however, 
there  is  no  such  excuse  for  delay.    It  is 
,    always  ridiculous;  it  is  sometimes  perni- 
1    cious;  and  once  at  least  it  was  danger- 
ous.  After  his  election  in  1860  Lincoln 
said: 

I  would  willingly  take  out  of  my 

life  a  period  in  years  equal  to  the 

months  which  intervene  between  now 

and    my     inauguration.  ...  1  who 

have  been  called  upon  to  meet  this 

awful  responsibility,  am  compelled  to 

,i       remain  here,  doing'  nothing  to  avert 

it  or  lessen  its  force. 
1  » 

But  if  Lincoln  could  do  nothing,  his 

.  enemies  did  much.  They  made  civil 
war  inevitable. 

In  order  to  change  this  recurrent 
paralysis  a  Constitutional  amendment 
may  be  necessary.  Accordingly,  two 
propositions  have  been  made  in  Con- 
gress for  such  an  amendment.  One  is 
by  Senator  Ashurst,  of  Arizona;  it  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  be  inau- 
gurated on  the  third  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary, and,  what  is  equally  important,  that 

i  the  new  Congress  shall  meet  on  the 
second  Monday.  The  other  and  more 
debatable  amendment  was  offered  by 
Representative  McArthur,  of  Oregon;  it 
provides  that  the  President  shall  be  in- 
augurated on  the  second  Monday  in 
December  and  that  Congress  shall  meet 
on  the  first  Monday. 

Recently  we  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  this  change  of  inauguration 
to  an  earlier  date. 

We  have  long  believed  in  the  necessity 
for  such  a  change.   We  are  therefore  all 

i  the  more  gratified  that  the  resolutions 
to  this  effect  have  been  introduced  by  a 
Democratic  Senator  and  a  Republican 

!  Representative.  The  reform  is  thus 
recognized  as  one  apart  from  partisan 
politics. 

NEGROES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Widely  published  reports  recently 
appeared  in  the  press  which  told 
of  a  general  round-up  of  unemployed 
Negroes  in  Buffalo,  a  round-up  which, 
it  was  alleged,  resulted  in  the  terrori- 
zation  of  the  Negro  population  of  Buf- 
falo and  an  enforced  exodus  from  that 
'  city  to  the  South.  The  real  facts  in  the 
case  have  been  sent  us  at  our  request 
by  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  by  one  of 
Buffalo's  leading  citizens  who  has  per- 
sonally investigated  the  situation  at  the 
instance  of  The  Outlook.  The  latter 
writes: 

There  were  about  3.000  Negroes  in 
this  city,  men,  women,  and  children, 
when  the  great  demand  for  additional 


labor  caused  many  war  industries  to 
bring  in  Negroes  from  the  South  to 
do  additional  work.  Naturally,  these 
Negroes,  most  of  them  from  rural 
localities,  were  absolutely  unfamiliar 
with  the  conditions  in  the  Northern 
cities.  They  were  mostly  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  character  so  common 
to-day  among  the  young  Negroes  of 
the  South.  They  readily  obtained 
employment  not  calling  for  any  par- 
ticular skill,  but  calling  for  strength 
and  willingness,  and  obtained  this 
employment  at  wages  they  never 
dreamed  of.  They  spent  their  money 
upon,  for  them,  riotous  living,  often 
playing  craps  and  other  games  to 
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which  they  are  addicted.  They  were 
Milling  to  huddle  together  in  small  - 
looms  to  save  rent,  that  they  might 
have  more  money  to  spend  in  having 
a  good  time.  Very  few  of  them  saved 
up  any  money.  When  the  period  of 
unemployment  began,  shortly  before 
Thanksgiving,  many  of  them  at  once 
began  to  feel  the  pinch,  and  the  bad 
Negroes,  of  whom  there  were  some, 
began  to  commit  crimes.  Thereupon 
the  police  arrested  about  100  Negroes, 
largely  upon  suspicion,  of  whom,  be- 
yond doubt,  a  majority  were  innocent 
of  any  real  crime.  The  majority  of 
these  Negroes  were  discharged,  and 
only  a  few  were  convicted  of  crimes 
after  trial  or  pleaded  guilty  to  crimes 
because  they  were  caught  red-handed. 
The  guilty  Negroes  were  sentenced 
accordingly,  and  many  of  those  who 
were  discharged  were  thoroughly 
frightened,  and  either  withdrew  sav- 
ings, where  they  had  any,  or  bor- 
rowed money  from  friends  and  re- 
turned to  the  South. 

This  authority  states  that  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment  among  the 
Negroes  of  Buffalo  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
among  the  white  laborers.  He  adds  that 
the  old  resident  Negroes  of  Buffalo  have 
been  substantially  unaffected  by  the 
present  increasing  unemployment. 

The  Chief  of  Police  states  that  the 
order  for  a  general  clean-up  included 
whites  as  well  as  colored  men,  and  the 
copy  of  the  order  which  he  sends  us 
corroborates  this  statement.  This  order 
was  given  as  a  result  of  a  very  marked 
increase  in  crime.  He  says  that  in  No- 
vember there  were  twenty  hold-ups  in 
Buffalo,  ten  of  which  were  perpetrated 
by  white  men  and  ten  by  colored  men. 
During   the   same   period   there  were 


sixty-three  burglaries  committed,  two  by 
whites  and  four  by  colored  men,  and 
fifty-seven  of  whom  the  authors  were 
unknown. 

According  to  the  Buffalo  "Express,"  a 
Negro  attorney  from  New  York  has  in- 
vestigated the  situation  in  Buffalo  and 
reached  the  following  conclusions: 

I  have  found  the  courts  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  in  sympathy  with  the 
Negro  people.  I  have  found  that 
there  was  a  real  outbreak  of  crime  in 
the  city,  and  I  know  from  my  experi- 
ence as  an  attorney  that  the  police 
were  justified  in  taking  precautionary 
measures. 

This  Negro  attorney  puts  his  finger 
upon  the  real  nub  of  the  situation  when, 
in  discussing  the  Southern  emigration 
to  Buffalo,  he  says: 

When  those  boys  began  to  come  up 
from  the  South  the  Negro  people  of 
Buffalo  should  have  taken  measures 
to  form  societies  to  work  among 
these  boys  to  direct  them  along  the 
right  paths,  to  befriend  them,  and 
help  them  become  useful  citizens  of 
the  city. 

Such  clean-ups  as  took  place  in  Buf- 
falo and  are  taking  place  in  many  other 
American  cities  to-day  are  necessarily 
matters  of  local  expediency  rather  than 
of  real  social  benefit.  It  is  of  no  Natonal 
advantage  to  drive  the  vicious  element 
of  one  community  to  another  commu- 
nity. As  a  method  of  social  reform,  the 
order  to  "move  on"  accomplishes  noth- 
ing. It  is  very  like  the  objectionable 
practice  of  dumping  garbage  over  your 
neighbor's  fence.  If  all  the  neighbors 
indulge  in  the  same  tactics,  the  com- 
munity in  the  end  will  be  back  just 
where  it  started. 


A  SERVICE  IN  SIX  LANGUAGES 

On  Sunday,  January  2,  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in 
New  York  City,  prayers  were  offered 
and  addresses  made  in  six  languages 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Mosque  of  Saint 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  place  of  the  late 
Bishop  Burch,  who  had  suggested  the 
holding  of  this  service,  was  appropri- 
ately taken  by  Bishop  Darlington,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  of  Episcopal  Churches 
to  Confer  with  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
and  Old  Catholic  Churches.  Bishop 
Darlington  spoke  in  English.  Bishop 
Stephan,  a  gorgeously  robed  prelate, 
spoke  in  Hungarian.  The  Rev.  Father 
Kalimakos,  pastor  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  who  wore  a  long  purple 
cape  spangled  with  gold,  spoke  in  Greek. 
The  Very  Rev.  Basil  Kerbawi,  Dean  of 
the  Syrian  Cathedral,  Brooklyn,  who 
was  dressed  in  white  silk,  spoke  in 
Arabic.  The  Rev.  John  Kromalny,  also 
of  Brooklyn,  and  Dean  Terkevich,  of 
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the  Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral,  New 
York  City,  spoke  in  Russian.  Archi- 
mandrite Daboyitch,  of  the  Serbian 
Church,  spoke  in  Serbian.  Other  prel- 
ates and  priests  representing  various 
branches  of  the  ancient  Church  of  the 
East  were  present,  dressed  in  the  vest- 
ments peculiar  to  their  orders.  There 
was  a  stained-glass  effect  of  scarlet, 
purple,  pale  blue,  and  dark  red  robes 
spangled  with  silver  and  gold. 

The  occasion  was  thus  spectacular. 
But  it  was  also  impressive  because  of 
the  union  of  ecclesiastical  forces  rep- 
resented. As  similar  services  were  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  places,  attention  is  thus 
directed  to  the  increasing  movement  to 
unite  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
and  the  Church  of  England  with  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Churches. 

In  many  minds  the  question  would 
be  likely  to  arise  whether  the  movement 
to  bring  together  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches  will  do  more  to  give  spiritual 
impetus  to  the  Eastern  Churches  than  to 
give  ecclesiastical  impetus  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  There  is  no  better  defini- 
tion of  the  demands  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  than  "doing  justly,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God." 
One  would  like  to  know  what  the  Greek, 
Syrian,  Russian,  and  Serbian  churches 
have  done  in  their  respective  countries 
to  inspire  the  government  with  the 
spirit  of  justice,  or  what  in  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  they  are  doing  in  works 
of  mercy  and  charity  analogous  to  the 
work  done  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  in  local  parishes 
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FIGURES  OF  EGYPTIAN  GIRLS  BRINGING 
BASKETS  OF  WINE  AND  MEAT  AND  LIVE 
DUCKS  TO  THE  TOMB  OF  MEHENKWETRE 
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like  those  of  Grace,  St.  George's,  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  others. 

SHADOWS  OF  OLD  EGYPT 

There  is  now  gathered  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York  City 
a  revealing  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities. These  remnants  of  a  departed 
civilization  have  been  dug  largely  from 
the  tombs  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

In  a  recent  Museum  report  describing 
the  vork  of  excavating  these  tombs  we 
came  across  a  sentence  which  seemed  to 
us  strikingly  suggestive.  It  reads:  "The 
end  of  the  war  in  November,  1918,  found 
the  work  of  the  Expedition  centered  on 
its  concession  at  Thebes  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ambrose  Lansing,  who  had 
maintained  the  excavations  single- 
handed  during  the  two  later  years  of 
the  war."  So  while  dynasties  were 
tumbling  in  Europe  there  were  those 
who  labored  among  the  tombs  of 
dynasties  which  had  passed  from  earth 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  What 
is  a  thousand  years  more  or  less  to  an 
archaeologist? 

After  the  end  of  the  war  the  Museum 
forces  were  augmented  and  the  labor 
of  these  scientists  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  in  the  tomb  of  Mehenkwetre, 
a  chancellor  and  steward  of  the  royal 
palace  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  who 
lived  about  2000  B.C.,  of  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  Egyptian  statuettes  which 
has  yet  been  unearthed. 

These  statuettes,  two  of  which  are 
reproduced  on  this  page,  were  buried 
with  the  bodies  of  Egyptian  dignitaries 
to  serve  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  In  the  tomb  of  Mehenkwetre 
were  found  not  only  such  individual 
figures  as  we  reproduce  here,  but 
miniature  granaries,  gardens,  stables, 
breweries,  slaughter-houses,  carpenter 
shops,  and  almost  every  other  adjunct 
of  Egyptian  life.  From  these  strangely 
preserved  models  a  vivid  picture  of 
Egyptian  life  may  be  recreated  in 
almost  every  detail.  We  can  see  fisher- 
men harpooning  their  fish  or  catching 
them  in  a  seine  drawn  between  two 
papyrus  canoes.  We  can  see  traveling 
boats  accompanied  by  floating  kitchens, 
the  traveling  boat  complete  even  to  the 
detail  showing  a  steward  on  guard  over 
trunks  pushed  beneath  a  bunk  just  as 
we  push  our  steamer  trunks  under 
bunks  to-day! 

Many  of  these  little  models  were  re- 
tained at  the  Museum  in  Cairo,  which 
has  -the  first  choice  of  all  the  material  ex- 
cavated in  Egypt,  but  others  have  found 
a  home  in  the  city  of  sky-scrapers  on 
the  shores  of  a  continent  which  the  Old 
World  did  not  even  know  existed  until 
three  and  a  half  thousand  years  after 
Mehenkwetre  went  to  sleep  among  his 
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carved  attendants  in  a  cave  among  the 
Theban  hills. 

THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

In  the  tempest  of  emotionalism  which 
has  been  sweeping  over  the  world 
during  the  past  month  the  French  have 
kept  their  heads. 

Inexperienced  observers  a  year  or  two 
ago  predicted  revolution  in  France 
because  they  saw  some  of  the  workers 
marching  the  streets  and  because  they 
heard  excitable  French  Socialists  talk- 
ing about  barricades  and  communes. 
Descriptions  of  the  French  as  unstable 
and  emotional  are,  however,  scarcely 
excusable  after  their  exhibition  of  poise 
and  determination  in  the  war,  and  such 
descriptions  ought  to  be  impossible  to 
any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
French  rural  population. 

Again  the  French  have  given  evidence 
of  their  sanity  by  the  elections  that 
were  held  on  January  9.  On  that  day 
one-third  of  the  French  Senate  was 
chosen.  The  result  was  a  gain  for  the 
Moderates.  In  America  and  England 
there  are  some  so-called  liberals  in- 
clined to  be  pacifistic  and  to  be  indul- 
gent towards  the  Germans.  These  have 
allowed  themselves  to  hope  that  the 
French  elections  would  result  in  more 
power  to  the  Radicals.  They  regard 
every  one  who  is  not  willing  to  yield  to 
most  of  Germany's  demands  as  chauvin- 
istic and  reactionary.  They  were  much 
irritated  during  the  Peace  Conference 
by  whatever  Clemenceau  did  to  inter- 
fere with  letting  Germany  down  easily; 
and  they  were  still  more  provoked  with 
the  refusal  of  Foch  to  yield  French 
rights.  They  have  therefore  not  con- 
cealed their  hopes  that  the  election  in 
this  case  would  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Moderates.  The  election,  however, 
turned  out,  if  anything,  the  other  way. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  from  the 
despatches  that  come  from  Paris  just 
what  the  situation  is.  Few  American 
correspondents  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  French  point  of  view.  They 
very  much  overrate  the  influence  of 
Radical  Socialist  journals,  and  take 
rather  too  seriously  the  utterances  of 
the  extreme  monarchical  party.  There 
are  many  more  shades  of  opinion  repre- 
sented by  more  or  less  organized  parties 
in  France  than  in  the  United  States. 
Every  French  government  must  thus  be 
to  some  extent  a  coalition  government. 
Many  of  the  changes  that  take  place 
are  only  surface  changes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  changes 
of  Ministry  in  France,  the  current  of 
French  foreign  policy  is  likely  to  be 
even  more  steady  in  its  flow  than  the 
current  of  foreign  policy  in  America. 
An  interesting  but  perhaps  not  a  very 
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OF  SUCH  STUFF  ARE  NEIGHBORS  MADE? 
A  correspondent  protests  against  the  caption  which  appeared  under  this  picture  in  a  pr< 
issue.   The  whys  and  wherefores  are  discussed  in  an  editorial  on  this  page 


significant  incident  in  the  election  was 
the  success  of  the  candidacy  of  M. 
Deschanel.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
had  represented  the  Department  of  the 
•  Eure-et-Loire  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  At  the  end  of  Poincare's 
term  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Republic.  A  severe  illness,  either  the 
cause  or  the  result  of  an  accident  in  the 
course  of  a  railway  journey,  caused  his 
retirement  from  the  Presidency.  Now, 
having  sufficiently  recovered  his  health, 
he  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
re-enters  political  life. 

A  PICTURE  UNDER 
FIRE 

fT^HE  OUTLOOK  for  December  29 
contained  an  article  on  the  prob- 
J-  lem  of  immigration  which  has 
called  forth  no  little  comment.  One 
correspondent  has  put  forward  a  criti- 
cism of  this  article  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  the  most  im- 
portant American  industry — agriculture. 
This  comment  is  based  upon  the  caption 
of  a  picture  which  we  used  to  illustrate 
the  article  on  immigration.  The  illustra- 
tion we  re-reproduce  on  this  page.  The 
letter  from  our  correspondent  follows: 

I  should  like  to  take  exception  to 
the  comment  under  the  first  illus- 
tration on  page  764  of  your  issue  of 
December  29 — "America  needs  men 
like  these  on  her  fields  but  not  in  her 
cities."  Such  a  statement  seems  to 
indicate  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
needs  of  America's  fields  and,  in  a 
sense,  is  a  libel  upon  American  agi-i- 
culture. 

The  great  need  of  the  farms  of 
America  to-day  is  not  brawn  but 
brains.  Farm  work  in  this  country 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  merely 
a  matter  of  manual  labor.  In  the 
Middle  West  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  performed  through  the  use  of 
machinery.  Tractors,  corn-huskers, 
manure-spreaders,  milking-machines, 

I  etc.,  are  rapidly  becoming  part  of  the 
equipment    of   every  well-organized 

i  farm.  As  a  result,  an  increasingly 
higher  grade  of  labor  is  being  needed 
on  the  farm,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  mental  processes  of  the  farm 
worker   are    of   greater  importance 

.    than  his  muscular  power. 

There  is  more  need  for  unthinking, 
untrained  labor  in  the  cities  than  in 

'  the  country.  Men  in  whom  physical 
strength  is  dominant  would  serve  the 
Nation  better  by  acting  as  hod-car- 
riers, street-sweepers,  delivery-men, 
teamsters,  etc.,  in  the  cities  and 
towns  than  by  attempting  to  engage 
in  agricultural  labor. 

The  fact  that  a  man  has  been  a 
farm  laborer  in  Europe — as  some  of 
the  men  pictured  may  have  been — 
does  not  necessarily  commend  him 
for  that  work  in  America.    There  he 

/  was  Part  of  a  peasant  class  in  a  sys- 
tem where  man  power  meant  hand 
power,  where  comparatively  little  use 
was  made  of  machinery,  and  where 


there  was  not  much  opportunity  for 
developing  the  mechanical  skill 
necessary  to  the  farmer  of  this  coun- 
try. There  was  of  course  even  less 
chance  for  his  mental  development. 

To  place  these  men,  who  are  en- 
tirely unfitted  to  adopt  the  new  agri- 
culture, on  our  farms  in  large  num- 
bers would  be  a  step — a  long  step — 
backward.  The  Federal  Government 
and  the  agricultural  colleges  are  to- 
gether engaged  in  a  campaign  which 
is  steadily  widening  the  gap  between 
American  agriculture  and  peasant 
farming,  and  the  time  will  un- 
doubtedly come  when  no  one  will 
dare  suggest  that  a  man  unfitted  for 
other  employment  be  engaged  as  an 
agricultural  worker. 

Deette  Roi.fe. 

University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

The  illustration  which  we  selected  to 
illustrate  the  phrase  "America  needs 
men  like  these  on  her  fields  but  not  in 
her  cities"  was  chosen  because  the  men 
in  the  picture  seemed  to  us  to  represent 
a  particularly  fine  type  of  prospective 
citizens.  While  undoubtedly  of  peasant 
stock,  the  men  evoked,  in  our  mind,  no 
temptation,  quoting  Edwin  Markham, 
to  ask,  "Who  slanted  back  that  brow?" 
The  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  the  article  from  which  the  caption 
of  the  picture  was  taken,  we  are  sure, 
was  only  that  our  cities  were  over- 
crowded and  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  direct  the  incoming  tide  of  immigra- 
tion to  those  agricultural  regions  where 
labor  was  at  present  in  demand. 

If  we  have  disposed  of  the  thought 
that  we  had  any  idea  that  modern  farm- 
ing was  a  matter  of  brawn  rather  than 
brains,  we  should  like  to  consider  some 
of  the  other  points  which  our  corre- 
spondent raises. 

Mr.  Rolfe  is  entirely  right  when  he 
says  that  the  trend  of  American  agri- 


culture is  away  from  peasant  farming. 
In  fact,  statistics  covering  a  great 
many  years  show  that  the  American 
tendency  has  been  to  increase  its  yield 
per  man  at  the  expense  of  its  yield 
per  acre.  Only  in  some  of  the  truck- 
garden  regions  which  frequently  are 
controlled,  in  the  East  at  least,  by 
foreign  labor  is  intensive  agriculture 
practiced  in  accordance  with  European 
standards. 

On  one  farm  in  New  York  State  with 
which  we  have  been  familiar  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  we  have  watched  the 
change  from  manual  labor  to  machinery 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  A  few 
years  ago  this  particular  farm  gave 
employment  to  some  ten  laborers.  To- 
day, by  the  use  of  milking-machines, 
tractors,  gang  plows,  side-delivery  rakes, 
and  hay-loaders,  much  of  the  work 
formerly  done  by  manual  laborers  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  two 
well-paid  men,  both  of  whom  are  grad- 
uates of  agricultural  colleges.  The  day 
laborer  of  the  old  type  is  still  employed 
in  rush  seasons  and  for  such  work  as 
the  digging  of  drainage  ditches.  Even 
this  work  might  be  done  either  by 
dynamite  or  by  the  use  of  machinery 
if  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  war- 
ranted the  purchase  of  a  modern  ditch- 
digger. 

Of  course  many  of  our  immigrants 
who  were  peasant  farmers  in  the  Old 
World  are  unsuited  because  of  their  lack 
of  education  and  their  mental  limita- 
tions to  play  a  leading  part  in  Amer- 
ican agriculture  as  it  is  practiced  to- 
day. Any  attempt  to  colonize  such  men 
in  large  numbers  in  American  farming 
communities  would  be  disastrous;  but 
we  are  convinced  that  men  of  the  type 
shown  In  our  illustration,  if  properly 
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distributed,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion in  any  farming  section.  Perhaps 
they  themselves,  in  many  cases,  might 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  day 
laborer,  but  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  would  be  capable  of 
playing  their  full  part  in  American  life. 

Some  of  the  most  advanced  agricul- 
tural communities  in  America  to-day 
are  largely  peopled  by  the  children  of 
European  peasants.  We  are  thinking, 
for  instance,  of  those  dairy  regions  in 
the  Middle  West  in  the  development 
of  which  the  Danish  immigrants  have 
played  so  large  a  part.  We  suspect  that 
many  of  the  original  immigrants  to 
those  sections  would  not  appear  to  the 
casual  observer  to  present  any  greater 
possibilities  of  development  than  the 
men  whose  pictures  illustrated  our  re- 
cent article. 

Of  course  the  real  problem  involved 
in  the  distribution  of  intelligent  agri- 
cultural labor  is  economic  rather  than 
social.  The  tide  which  is  now  running 
from  the  country  to  the  city  will  not 
be  turned  by  any  fine-spun  theories  as 
to  the  type  of  man  who  ought  to  live 
in  the  country  and  the  type  of  man  best 
suited  for  city  life.  When  American 
agriculture  is  placed  on  the  same  eco- 
nomic basis  as  American  industry  and 
the  rewards  for  intelligent  farming  are 
made  as  great  as  rewards  for  intelligent 
industrial  labor,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  the  cry,  "Back  to  the  land!"  Intelli- 
gent labor  will  gravitate  to  the  country 
as  surely  as  it  now  gravitates  to  the 
city.  We  know  now  how  to  manufac- 
ture farm  products  efficiently  and 
scientifically.  When  we  have  learned 
to  market  these  products  with  like  effi- 
ciency, the  labor  tide  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

NEITHER  BOUQUETS 
NOR  BRICKBATS 
BARRED 

THE  Outlook  has  announced  five 
prize  contests  for  1921.  The  first 
contest  of  the  series  offers  a  due 
reward  "for  the  best  criticism  of  The 
Outlook  and  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement." 

One  of  the  first  letters  which  we  have 
received  commenting  upon  our  offer  con- 
tained the  following  sentence:  "Why 
should  I  want  to  ci'iticise  The  Outlook. 
I  like  it  too  much!"  We  are  afraid 
that  our  all  too  complimentary  friend 
has  fallen  into  a  very  common  error  in 
her  understanding  of  the  word  "criti- 
cism." Criticism  has  come  in  popular 
parlance  to  mean  fault-finding  and  carp- 
ing. It  is  actually  "the  art  of  judging 
of  and  defining  the  qualities  or  merits 


of  a  thing."  It  is  an  "act  of  discrimi- 
nation or  discussion  of  merit,  character, 
or  quality."  The  fact  that  a  word  which 
primarily  had  simply  the  meaning  of 
careful  judgment  has  come  to  signify 
reproach  and  condemnation  leads  to  an 
interesting  speculation.  Has  the  Change 
occurred  because  we  are  all  a  tribe  of 
pessimists  reveling  in  destruction,  or 
because  there  are  more  bad  things  to 
criticise  than  good? 

What  The  Outlook,  of  course,  hopes 
to  receive  from  its  readers  is  a  large 
group  of  letters  containing  constructive 
criticism  in  the  primary  sense  of  that 
word.  V>  e  want  letters  which  will  tell 
us  what  features  of  The  Outlook  are  ot 
most  service  to  our  readers,  we  want 
letters  pointing  out  wherein  we  have 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
look  to  The  Outlook  for  entertainment, 
information,  and  interpretation  of  cur- 
rent life. 

Our  contest  is  really  an  invitation  to 
our  subscribers  to  sit  around  the  edi- 
torial council  table  with  The  Outlook 
staff  and  help  its  editors  to  make  The 
Outlook  a  better  journal.  Those  of  The 
Outlook's  editorial  council  wish  to  share 
with  their  readers  the  responsibility  of 
producing  a  paper  which  will  fill  an  in- 
creasingly significant  place  in  American 
life. 

There  remain  after  the  date  of  this 
issue  only  twelve  days  in  which  to  take 
part  in  The  Outlook's  editorial  council. 
The  conditions  governing  the  confer- 
ence contest  are  to  be  found  on  page 
112  of  this  issue. 

"LITTLE  OLD 
NEW  YORK" 

THE  New  York  stage  this  winter 
has  been  rich  in  plays  of  more 
than  usual  vitality.  But  no  thea- 
ter-goer expects  or  really  wants  to  find 
in  every  play  a  drama  which  he  can 
classify  as  "significant"  or  "intriguing" 
or  by  any  similar  term  which  happens 
to  be  in  fashion  among  the  over- 
cephalized  jeunesse.  It  is  a  quite  legit- 
imate proceeding  to  go  to  a  play  with 
the  hope  of  being  entertained  and 
amused,  leaving  one's  critical  vocabu- 
lary safely  locked  up  at  home  in  the 
top  bureau  drawer.  Plays  which  satisfy 
this  hope  may  not  linger  long  in  the 
mind,  but  they  have  served  their  pur- 
pose if  they  provide  the  spectator  with 
an  evening  of  wholesome  pleasure.  In 
this  class  plainly  belongs  "Little  Old 
New  York,"  a  play  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Manhattan  Island  in  the  days 
when  the  first  Astor  ruled  supreme, 
when  the  first  of  the  Vanderbilts  was 
running  a  ferry  to  Staten  Island,  when 
the  original  Delmonico  was  peddling 


sandwiches,  and  when  Harlem  was  only 
a  remote  place  in  the  country. 

The  sound  of  such  names  to  a  New 
Yorker  provides  a  ready  substitute  for 
real  local  color  and  for  genuine  char- 
acter-drawing. After  seeing  a  young 
Italian  labeled  "Delmonico"  with  a 
basket  of  sandwiches  under  his  arm, 
the  New  York  theater-goer  is  quite 
likely  to  be  moved  to  pound  his  seat- 
mate  on  the  back  and  enthusiastically 
exclaim:  "What  a  picture  of  New  York 
life  in  the  old  days!"  Shift  the  scene 
a  bit  and  change  the  name  to  McCor- 
mick  or  Pullman,  shift  the  scene  a  bit 
farther  and  substitute  that  of  Fair  or 
Crocker,  and  the  citizen  of  Chicago  or 
San  Francisco  will  doubtless  rise  to  the 
bait  with  the  same  avidity. 

The  plot  of  "Little  Old  New  York"  in- 
volves an  absurdity  dear  to  stage  tradi- 
tion, an  absurdity  which  did  not  even 
daunt  the  Shakespearean  imagination, 
so  perhaps  it  can  be  forgiven  in  the 
work  of  L.ie  author  of  "Little  Old  New 
York."  The  absurdity  to  which  we  re- 
fer is  the  idea  that  a  girl  can  don  boy's 
clothes  and  live  for  months  in  close 
companionship  with  an  assorted  variety 
of  men  and  women  without  arousing 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  deceit. 
But  if  Rosalind  could  do  it,  why  not 
"Pat"  in  "Little  Old  New  York"? 

It  appears  when  the  curtain  rises 
that  a  young  blood  of  the  tribe  of 
Delavan  has  been  left  a  fortune  to  be 
given  him  if  a  missing  nephew  of  his 
stepfather  has  not  been  found  within 
a  year.  The  last  day  of  the  year  is 
up  as  the  curtain  rises  and  finds  young 
Delavan  carousing  with  his  cronies, 
who  are  labeled  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
(secretary  of  the  elder  Astor)  and 
Washington  Irving.  On  the  fateful  day, 
however,  as  he  is  celebrating  his  ex- 
pected fortune,  there  arrive  from  Ire- 
land the  missing  boy  and  his  father. 
The  father  dies  (off  stage)  and  Delavan 
is  left  with  an  unwelcome  ward  upon 
his  hands  and  an  empty  purse.  The  part 
of  the  ward  is  played  by  Genevieve  Tobin, 
whose  picture  appears  upon  the  next 
page.  The  spectators  are  soon  let  into 
the  "secret"  that  the  dainty  Genevieve 
is  a  girl  who  has  masqueraded  as  her 
dead  brother  in  order  that  the  fortune 
may  be  kept  from  young  Delavan. 

Delavan  is  an  inventor  whose  labors 
have  been  directed  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  steam-engine.  In  company 
with  young  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  he  is 
planning  to  establish  the  first  steamship 
line.  The  loss  of  his  expected  heritage 
and  his  gambling  deprive  him  of  his 
chance  to  initiate  the  venture.  In  a 
desperate  attempt  to  rehabilitate  his 
fortunes  he  backs  a  prize-fighter,  pledg- 
ing his  home  as  security  for  his  bet. 
The  prize-fight  occurs.   Bully  Brewster, 
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whom  lie  fancies,  fails  to  justify  his 
reputation,  and  the  hopes  of  Delavan  go 
glimmering.  The  prize-fight  itself, 
played  in  a  fire-house  before  a  motley 
collection  of  thugs,  firemen,  and  bloods, 
is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  exhibi- 
tions of  unreality  which  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  upon  the 
stage  in  a  long  time.  We  suppose  that 
managers  confronted  with  the  task  of 
staging  prize-fights  are  at  a  bit  of  a 
handicap.  They  have  to  use  their  prize- 
fighting actors  over  again  so  often, 
eight  times  a  week,  including  evening 
performances  and  matinees,  that  these 
gentlemen  are  doubtless  forced  to  be 
sparing  of  their  blows.  They  certainly 
were  in  this  play,  but  they  should  at 
least  have  known  how  to  "put  up  their 
dukes"  in  a  workmanlike  fashion. 

At  the  crucial  moment  of  the  fight, 
if  such  a  fight  could  be  said  to  have  a 
crucial  moment,  the  masquerading  step- 
cousin  rings  the  fire-bell  and  empties 
the  fire-house  of  both  contenders  and 
spectators.  As  a  result  of  this  well- 
intentioned  maneuver  young  Delavan 
loses  his  bet,  acquires  a  reputation  as  a 
welcher,  and  "Pat"  himself  is  sum- 
moned before  the  City  Council  on  the 
charge  of  inciting  riot.  To  save  Dela- 
van's  venture  and  to  clear  himself  of 
the  charge,  "Pat"  discloses  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  himself,  but  herself.  Of 
course  the  elder  Astor,  head  of  the 
Council,  relents,  and  of  course — but 
why,  with  the  present  price  of  white 
paper,  trouble  to  report  news  of  a 
(Unouement  which  it  will  require  no 
great  feat  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  our  readers  to  supply  for  themselves? 
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Miss  Tobin,  in  the  leading  part,  is 
delightful  to  look  upon,  whether  she  ap- 
pears in  the  garb  of  a  boy  or  the  finery 
of  a  girl.  If  her  voice  is  at  times  too 
saccharine  and  if  her  Irish  brogue  is 
strictly  Tobinesque  rather  than  Hiber- 
nian, why  should  the  auditor  worry? 


Miss  Tobin  and  her  capable  support 
have  held  the  attention  of  New  York 
audiences  for  many  weeks,  and  that, 
doubtless,  was  all  that  the  producer  of 
"Little  Old  New  York"  expected  them  to 
do.  There  are  not  many  of  us  who  can 
meet  even  so  limited  a  test  of  success. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  SENATOR  HARDING'S  ELECTION 


LAST  July  we  printed  a  letter  from  a  Frenchman  which  had  been  addressed  to 
Princess  Radziwill,  a  Russian  by  birth,  a  Frenchwoman  by  marriage,  but 
now  an  American  by  adoption.  This  Frenchman,  who  is  a  well-known  politician 
and  journalist,  defended  the  reluctance  of  the  American  people  to  enter  the 
League  of  Nations  as  framed  at  Paris.  He  frankly  said  that  large  bodies  of  French 
people  could  not  understand  the  reluctance  of  the  United  States  to  follow  blindly 
the  leadership  of  President  Wilson  into  the  League  of  Nations.  But  he  concluded 
his  letter  with  these  words:  "Personally,  knowing  France  as  I  do,  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  her  present  opinion  will  undergo  a  change  and  that  within  a  short 
time  she  will  be  the  first  one  to  appreciate  the  generous  conduct  of  the  American 
Nation  and  to  remember  it  in  the  right  spirit."  Princess  Radziwill  now  sends 
us  a  second  letter  from  this  French  correspondent.  It  deals  with  French  opinion 
regarding  the  recent  Presidential  election  and  is  well  worth  reading. 


AS  you  may  imagine,  the  news  that 
Senator  Harding  had  been  elected 
was  received  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief, not  only  here  in  France,  but  also 
all  over  Europe— from  what  I  hear,  be- 
cause, more  or  less,  everybody  has  by 
now  -ome  to  the  conclusion  that,  though 


crowned  heads  were  very  mischievous 
things  to  deal  with,  swollen  heads  are 
even  worse,  for  they  can  through  their 
obstinacy  bring  about  far  more  mis- 
fortunes and  be  the  cause  of  a  great 
many  more  misunderstandings  among 
nations.    And  at  the  present  moment  it 


appears  as  if  there  existed  nothing  but 
misunderstandings  between  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth,  which  has  become  a 
real  Tower  of  Babel  from  the  political 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  if  you  ask  me 
for  my  candid  opinion,  I  will  tell  you 
that  as  regards  Europe  I  do  not  believe 
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that  it  can  ever  come  to  its  senses  by 
its  own  merits.  It  requires  guidance  by 
a  man  endowed  with  common  sense 
and  outside  of  all  the  party  questions 
which  divide  it  at  the  present  moment. 
Such  a  man  President  Harding  alone 
can  be,  and  let  us  hope  will  be.  He  can, 
if  not  restore  actual  peace  in  Europe, 
at  least  establish  there  a  modus  Vivendi, 
thanks  to  which  the  world  will  be  able 
to  recover  its  compromised  equilibrium, 
and  return  to  work,  if  not  quite  to  life 
again.  And  if  he  consents  to  assume 
the  part  of  a  conscientious  doctor  for 
all  the  insane  people  contained  in  this 
vast  lunatic  asylum  called  Europe,  he 
will  be  indeed  a  great  man,  though  he 
may  be  considered  only  a  second-rate 
one  by  his  adversaries  in  his  own  coun- 
try, a  fact  which  ought  not  to  trouble 
him,  because  as  the  old  proverb  says, 
"No  one  is  considered  a  prophet  at 
home." 

What  we  require  here  the  most  just 
now  is  the  voice  of  sober  common 
sense  telling  us  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  quarrel  and  to  put  personal  inter- 
ests before  those  of  mankind,  which  we 
all  of  us  are  doing  at  the  present 
moment.  France,  England,  and  Italy, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  nations  compos- 
ing this  huge  joke  called  the  League  of 
Nations,  are  each  of  them  pulling  the 
cart  on  a  different  side  and  trying  to 
give  to  general  politics  the  direction 
which  they  consider  individually  the 
most  useful  to  themselves,  and  to  them- 
selves only.  Unity  of  action  has  disap- 
peared in  the  world,  and  it  would 
indeed  be  a  mercy  if  a  supreme  com- 
mand in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national politics  could  be  established 
on  the  same  lines  as  was  done  in  regard 
to  the  Allied  armies  at  the  ^critical 
stage  of  the  Great  War.  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  this  Greek  affair.  Neither 
Frence  nor  England  seems  to  know  what 
they  have  to  do  nor  what  they  ought  to 


do  in  regard  to  it.  To  recognize  Con- 
stantine  would  be  like  giving  one's  self 
a  box  on  the  ear,  and  yet  it  is  to-day 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  much  of 
what  was  said  against  this  monarch  was 
invented  by  a  very  cleverly  conducted 
and  executed  propaganda.  His  greatest 
fault  was  to  wish  to  remain  neutral, 
and  so  of  course  he  had  to  be  put  out 
of  the  way.  To-day  our  so-called  poli- 
ticians will  not  see  that  their  best 
course  would  be  to  bow  down  before 
accomplished  facts  and  to  try  to  make 
the  best  out  of  them  by  putting  certain 
conditions  to  Constantine,  which  the 
latter  now  would  be  but  too  glad  to 
accept,  but  which  he  may  not  be  as 
ready  to  submit  to  after  the  plebiscite 
has  taken  place  and  given  him,  as  it  is 
almost  certain  it  will  give  him,  the  ma- 
jority which  he  requires  to  return  to 
Greece  and  rule  it  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  rather 
than  according  to  the  real  wishes  of  the 
Allies. 

In  regard  to  Poland  and  to  the 
Soviets,  we  are  making  the  same  kind 
of  mistake.  The  Poles  are  no  real 
friends  of  France,  and  to  support  them 
is  to  court  disappointment.  As  for  the 
Soviets,  the  only  sound  policy  would  be  to 
give  them  as  much  rope  as  possible  for 
them  to  hang  themselves  on,  but  not  to 
transform  them  into  martyrs,  which  we 
are  trying  to  do  at  present.  The  time 
for  foreign  interference  in  Russia  has 
passed  away.  It  would  have  met  with 
success  one  year  ago,  but  then  no  one 
would  see  it,  so  we  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  away  from  us  and  gave 
time  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  few 
real  Russians  still  left  in  Russia  to 
assert  themselves  and  to  rally  around 
Lenine  for  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  And  please  do  not  forget 
that  Bolshevism  at  present  is  no  longer 
confined  to  Russia,  but  has  spread 
everywhere,  even  if  it  is  not  master 


everywhere.  No,  the  more  I  look  round 
me,  the  less  chance  do  I  see  for  Europe 
to  recover  from  her  condition  of  dis- 
tress and  chaos  unless  she  gets  rid  of 
her  present  leaders  and  accepts  the 
advice  of  some  sane  politician  outside 
the  sphere  of  her  own  politics,  such  as 
Senator  Harding  undoubtedly  would 
prove  himself  to  be  if  he  cared  to 
assume  such  a  part. 

Therefore  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  month  of  March  when,  perhaps, 
America  will  take  pity  upon  us,  take 
the  lead,  and  try  to  drag  us  out  of  the 
mire.  It  is  a  mire,  indeed,  into  which 
we  have  fallen,  and  the  more  we  strug- 
gle the  more  deeply  do  we  get  sub- 
merged in  it.  The  war  was  to  have 
brought  about  the  end  of  old  feuds 
between  the  Allies,  but  instead  of  doing 
so  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  aroused  new 
subjects  of  disaccord  and  new  causes 
for  quarrels.  It  has  especially  aroused 
new  personal  enmities  between  different 
statesmen.  To-day  Lloyd  George  hates 
Millerand,  while  Monsieur  Millerand 
does  not  care  for  Lloyd  George.  Italy 
dislikes  France,  Poland  abominates 
England,  and  Germany  abominates 
everybody  and  dreams  only  of  the  day 
when  between  the  everlasting  dissen- 
sions of  her  enemies  she  will  find  the 
opportunity  quickly  to  snatch  away 
some  advantage  out  of  them,  which 
she  will  not  fail  to  do.  And  the  Bolsh- 
evik, who  is  ever  on  the  watch,  will 
smile  in  his  sleeve  and  discount  the 
day  when  he  alone  will  be  the  master 
everywhere. 

To  conclude,  the  general  situation  of 
Europe  can  be  defined  by  five  words: 
She  is  in  a  mess.  Let  us  hope  that 
America  will  show  herself  the  good 
Samaritan  and  that  the  good  sense  of 
Senator  Harding  will  pull  her  out  of 
this  mess.  Otherwise  we  shall  all  go 
under,  and  this  America  cannot  afford 
to  let  us  do. 


LOOKING  FORWARD  AS  WE  GLANCE  BACKWARD 


THIS  will  not  be  a  chronological 
record  of  the  year's  happenings  in 
the  world  of  business.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  compile  such  a  record, 
which  i's  doubtful,  it  would  be  too  long 
to  print,  very  few  would  read  it,  and 
it  would  have  but  little  value. 

For  it  is  not  true  that  history  repeats 
itself  and  that  we  can  best  judge  the 
future  by  the  past.  History  does  not 
repeat  itself,  because  men  and  con- 
ditions are  never  the  same  and  prog- 
ress would  be  impossible  if  we  insisted 
that  the  future  should  conform  to  and 
be  measured  by  the  standards  of  the 
past. 

No;  the  World  War  has  given  us  an 
absolutely  novel  and  hitherto  unthink- 
able set  of  conditions  to  consider.  As 
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383  Billions  of  Debt  and  Paper  Money 


The  Gold  Base  of  $7,800,000,000 


THE  INVERTED  PYRAMID  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
DEBT  AND  PAPER   MONEY,   THE  AREA  OF 
THE    GOLD    BASE    BEING    TWO    PER  CENT 
OF  THE  TOP 


yet  we  understand  them  but  poorly;  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  com- 
prehend them  fully,  and  in  attempting 
to  shape  our  course  as  we  sail  the  un- 
known seas  of  present-day  finance  our 
chief  reliance  must  be  common  sense, 
aided  by  the  sounding  line,  the  sextant, 
the  compass,  and  the  log.  These  are 
all  devices  which  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain existing  facts,  and  it  is  by  ref- 
erence to  them,  rather  than  to  the 
history  of  the  past,  that  we  must  now 
be  guided. 

The  twelve  months  now  ending  have,  1 
for  instance,  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  an  enlargement  of  the  world's  credit 
structure  that  was  by  every  one  re- 
garded as  impossible  six  years  ago, 
when  all  economists  were  predicting  a 
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short  war  because  a  long  one  could  not 
be  financed. 

According  to  a  recent  compilation  by 
Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  statistician  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the 
national  debt  of  all  nations  is  now  about 
$300,000,000,000  and  their  aggregate  is- 
sues of  paper  money  amount  to  an  ad- 
ditional $83,000,000,000.  Against  these 
obligations,  which  are  figured  at  the 
par  or  gold  value  of  the  currencies  in 
which  they  are  payable,  there  is  held 
a  total  gold  reserve  of  only  about 
$7,800,000,000,  or  but  little  over  two 
per  cent.  We  have  thus  an  inverted 
pyramid  of  government  credit  standing 
upon  a  base  which  in  area  is  only  one- 
fiftieth  of  its  overhanging  top.  If 
drawn  to  scale,  it  would  look  somewhat 
like  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page. 

Superimposed  upon  this  huge  and 
perilously  poised  credit  structure  there 
is  an  unknown  but  enormous  amount  of 
other  debt,  including  the  commercial 
and  financial  obligations  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  sums  borrowed  by  its 
cities,  counties,  and  subordinate  politi- 
cal divisions.  While  we  were  at  war 
and  it  was  a  question  of  keeping  the 
armies  in  the  field  at  any  cost  the  peril 
of  this  inverted  pyramid  was  disre- 
garded, but  with  the  advent  of  peace 
it  has  been  recognized,  and  around  the 
fact  of  its  recognition  the  more  im- 
portant developments  of  the  year  1920 
are  grouped. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  and  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  there  would  be  some  reduc- 
tion in  debt  and  taxation,  but  the  re- 
verse has  happened,  and  Mr.  Austin's 
compilation  shows  that  during  the  years 
1919  and  1920  the  world's  loans  and 
paper  money  taken  together  increased 
by  about  $129,000,000,000. 

Seemingly  it  has  become  impossible  to 
check  the  borrowing  and  extravagance 
to  which  most  governments  became 
habituated  during  the  war,  and  wise 
men  have  commenced  to  fear  that  un- 
less they  are  checked  the  inverted 
pyramid  may  topple  over  and  carry  the 
entire  credit  structure  down  with  it. 

In  the  United  States  this  fear  has  had 
a  double  effect.  It  has  caused  a  severe 
decline  in  the  market  for  foreign  ex- 
change, where  the  credit  of  the  various 
nations  is  measured,  and  it  has  led  cer- 
tain bankers  and  Government  officials 
to  sermonize  about  the  need  of  "defla- 
tion" with  a  seriousness  that  alarmed 
people  and  induced  a  general  liquidation 
that  has  carried  prices  down  all  over 
the  world.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy 
that  this  so-called  "deflation"  has  not 
been  followed  by  any  reduction  in  bank 
loans  in  this  country.  They  are  as 
large  as  ever. 

The  reduction  in  the  National  debt  is 
not  appreciable.  The  chief  result  of  the 
decline  in  prices  that  has  been  brought 
about  is  to  diminish  the  money  value  of 
our  foreign  trade  balance  and  to  double 
the  taxes  (other  than  income  taxes)  of 
the  farmer,  the  miner,  and  the  wage- 
earner  as  measured  in  terms  of  what 
they  produce.    Lest  this  statement  may 


not  be  understood,  it  should  perhaps  be 
explained  that  the  taxes  on  houses  and 
land,  which  amount  to  an  enormous 
sum  annually,  do  not  vary  with  the  in- 
come of  the  owner,  and  that  it  takes  a 
larger  proportion  of  a  lower  wage  and 
about  twice  as  much  cotton,  wheat,  or 
copper  to  pay  them  as  was  required  a 
year  ago. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  debt  now 
outstanding  was  incurred  to  meet  our 


NEXT  WEEK 
A  FORESTRY  NUMBER 

When  forest  fires  roar 
through  the  tops  of  great 
firs  and  rage  with  furnace 
heat  in  the  undergrowth,  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  forest 
rangers  is  often  taxed  to  the  limit. 
The  old  defensive  measures 
of  felling  trees  and  digging 
trenches  in  the  path  of  the  fire 
are  rapidly  passing  into  history. 
The  war  has  placed  a  new  tech- 
nique into  the  hands  of  the  for- 
esters. It  is  thrillingly  described 
by  Laurence  La  Tourette  Driggs 
in  a  story  entitled  "  Fighting 
Forest  Fires  from  the  Air," 
which  appears  next  week. 

Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  contributes  to  the 
same  issue  a  thought-provoking 
article  entitled  "  America's 
Forests  — -  A  Heritage  and  a 
Hope."  He  outlines  the  kind  of 
National  forest  policy  that  he 
believes  should  be  adopted. 

"  Guarding  the  Nation's  Wood- 
Lot"  is  contributed  by  E.  T. 
Allen,  forester  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. He  tells  us  that  we  are 
using  and  burning  fifty-six  bill- 
ion board  feet  of  timber  each 
year,  and  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  averting  a  timber  famine. 

Each  article  will  be  illustrated. 


disbursements  when  money  was  worth 
less  because  commodities  were  much 
higher  than  at  present,  it  seems  rather 
unjust  to  demand  that  its  principal  or 
the  interest  on  it  shall  be  paid  in 
money  that  is  worth  more. 

It  is  rather  like  lending  one  bar- 
rel of  flour  and  insisting  that  two  shall 
be  returned.  For  this  reason  and  be- 
cause no  reduction  in  loans  has  followed 
the  decline  in  prices  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  financial  powers  that  be  will 
soon  see  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
bring  about  deflation  by  depressing 
values.    Whether  it  be  intentional  or 


not,  it  is  in  effect  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  capitalistic  classes  to  exact  the 
repayment  of  the  loans  they  made  dur- 
ing the  war  in  money  of  a  much  greater 
purchasing  power,  and  as  this  becomes 
better  understood  the  resentment  ex- 
cited will  be  more  and  more  intense. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deflate,  and 
that  is  by  taxation  which  will  produce 
enough  revenue  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  reduce  its  debts  as  well  as  to 
pay  interest  on  them. 

The  interest  on  the  national  debts  of 
$300,000,000,000  now  outstanding  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Austin  at  $12,000,000,000 
annually.  A  sinking  fund  that  would 
amortize  these  debts  in  fifty  years  would 
call  for  about  $4,000,000,000  a  year  in 
addition.  Will  the  people  shoulder  this 
taxation?  In  so  far  as  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  concerned, 
the  answer  is  yes;  but  of  the  war- 
ravaged  nations  of  Central  Europe  one 
cannot  be  so  sure,  and  in  making  our 
calculations  for  the  future  we  should 
take  into  account  the  shock  that  will 
follow  a  formal  repudiation  or  admis- 
sion of  insolvency  by  one  or  more  of 
these  Powers.  That  such  an  event  has 
been  largely  discounted  by  the  prices 
at  which  bills  of  exchange  on  the  Conti- 
nent are  selling  is  true. 

The  effect  externally  would  not  be 
great,  but  the  internal  political  dis- 
organization that  might  come  about  in 
Germany,  for  instance,  would  be  serious 
if  the  mark  ceased  to  have  an  exchange- 
able value;  and  the  same  statement  is 
true  of  other  countries  whose  currencies 
are  seriously  depreciated.  As  we  enter 
the  New  Year  all  other  questions  be- 
come relatively  unimportant  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  whether  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  can  and  will  stop 
spending  money  unnecessarily  and  col- 
lect enough  taxes  to  reduce  their  debts 
gradually. 

An  agreement  to  disarm  is  one  essen- 
tial to  the  necessary  debt  reduction. 

A  universal  willingness  to  work  and 
to  work  hard  is  another. 

During  the  war  we  thought  we  were 
better  off  because  we  were  able  to  get 
more  for  our  labor  or  the  things  we 
owned.  We  came  to  believe  that  we 
were  growing  richer  because  we  got 
bigger  wages  or  bigger  prices  for  what 
we  sold. 

But  our  gains  have  been  more  or  less 
illusory.  While  we  received  more,  we 
spent  more;  but  we  felt  richer  never- 
theless, and  the  feeling  made  us  lazy, 
inefficient,  and  "choosy"  about  the  job 
we  would  accept. 

The  process  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  euphemistically  called  "read- 
justment," is  probably  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  learn  the  oft-taught  and 
oft-forgotten  lesson  that  work  and  self- 
denial  are  essential  to  real  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

"Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might,"  should  be  our 
motto  for  the  coming  year. 

For  those  who  apply  it  there  can  be 
no  hard  times,  for  adversity  will  flee 
when  industry  appears. 


CURRENT   EVENTS  ILLUSTRATED 


(C)  Kadel  &  Herbert 

A   DEMONSTRATION  THAT   PRECIPITATED  D'ANNUNZIO'S  DOWNFALL 

IN  PIUME 

Here  is  Piume's  main  street  at  the  time  of  a  procession  that  favored  the  Regular  Army  of  Italy. 
D'Annunzio's  surrender  soon  followed 


(C)  Keystone 


A  PROHIBITION   CRUSADE   IN  A   MEXICAN  TOWN 


The  evils  of  the  drink  traffic  recently  caused  the  authorities  of  this  Mexican  town,  we  are  informed, 
to  destroy  all  alcoholic  beverages.  The  effects  of  their  crusade,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be 
enduring  unless  they  extend  their  operations  also  to  pulque,  the  Mexican  drink  which  is  so  popular 

among  all  classes  of  the  natives 


Wide  World 

A  CFJLEBRATION  AT  WITTENBERG,  GERMANY, 
OF  THE  400TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BURNING 
OF  THE  POPE'S  BULL  BY  LUTHER 

Luther,  with  characteristic  boldness,  met  the  Pope's  condem- 
nation of  his  "errors"  by  burning  the  bull 


Wide  World 

A  CELEBRATION  AT  PAU,  SOUTHERN  FRANCE, 
OF  THE  300TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  UNION 
OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BfiARN  WITH  FRANCE 
Henry  IV,  King  of  Navarre  and  Prince  of  Beam,  appears  in 
front  of  his  castle  with  a  lady  of  the  Court 
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WHERE  LABOR  IS  CHEAP 

This  unusual  picture  shows  how  Japanese  women  laborers  load  a  big  passenger  vessel  with  coal. 
The  scene  is  at  Nagasaki,  Japan.     The  women  do  not  carry  up  the  coal,  but  act  as  an  endless 

chain  In  passing  the  baskets 


SNAP-SHOTS  OF  MY  CONTEMPORARIES 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 
JOHN  G.  WHITTIER,  MYSTIC 


W-HITTIER,"  says  Mr.  Higginson, 
"was  a  politician  before  he  was 
a  reformer."  In  1832  he  would 
probably  have  been  nominated  for  Con- 
gress, but  had  not  quite  reached  the 
Constitutional  age  of  twenty-five  years 
when  the  election  occurred.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  for 
whom  he  wrote  several  spirited  cam- 
paign poems;  but  when  the  slavery 
issue  arose  he  was  drawn  into  the  anti- 
slavery  ranks.  He  at  first  co-operated 
with  Garrison,  but  could  not  agree  in 
either  temper  or  methods  with  that 
acidulous  reformer.  If  not  a  leader,  he 
was  a  wise  counselor  in  the  gradually 
developing  party  of  liberty.  He  unsuc- 
cessfully urged  the  Liberty  party  not  to 
make  a  separate  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent in  1860.  "Do  not  gratify  your 
enemies  by  making  any  nomination,"  he 
wrote  to  Elizur  Wright.  After  the  Mex- 
ican War  he  urged  his  fellow-abolition- 
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ists  not  to  oppose  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Union,  but  to  fight 
against  its  admission  as  a  slave  State. 
He  was  mobbed  for  his  anti-slavery 
utterances  and  on  one  occasion  his  life 
was  in  serious  peril.  If  his  health  had 
permitted,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
a  political  leader  in  those  troublous 
times,  for  he  had  principles,  courage, 
tact,  and  ambition.  But  he  was  -without 
means.  "My  brother  and  myself,"  he 
wrote,  "are  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  the  affairs  of  our  small  farm."  And 
he  was  without  health.  In  1830  his 
physician  warned  him  that  he  had  not 
a  year  to  live  unless  he  gave  up  his 
political  work.  From  the  storm  and 
stress  of  political  campaigning  he  was 
driven  to  quieter  but  more  enduring 
activity  with  his  pen. 

When  I  knew  him,  this  was  all  past 
history.  The  Civil  War  was  over;  the 
slave  was  emancipated;  abolition  was 


an  accomplished  fact.  If  my  treacher- 
ous memory  can  be  trusted,  I  first  met 
him  some  time  in  the  seventies  in  the 
hospitable  home  of  jovernor  Claflin,  of 
Massachusetts.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  man  of  wealch  in  our  time  whose 
home  is  dedicated  to  the  uses  to  which 
their  beautiful  home  in  Newtonville  was 
dedicated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claflin.  It 
was  a  meeting-place  of  preachers,  au- 
thors, reformers.  I  lay  down  my  pen 
for  a  moment  and  recall  them — men 
and  women  all  of  whom  have  now  joined 
the  choir  invisible.  Mrs.  Stowe,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  John  B.  Gough,  John  G. 
Whittier,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Miss 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  are  a  few  of  those 
in  the  procession  which  passes  before 
me.  Once  I  attended  a  house  party 
given  by  Mrs.  Claflin  to  a  selected  com- 
pany, parents  and  children,  gathered 
from  the  North -End  of  Boston  for  their 
poverty  and  their  need.  A  gaunt 
woman,  one  of  the  guests,  approached 
the  hostess  with  the  question,  "What 
made  you  think  of  doing  this?  Jesus 
Christ  told  you,  didn't  he?"  "Yes,"  said 
Mrs.  Claflin,  "I  guess  he  did."  "I 
thought  so,"  was  the  reply.  "I  knew  you 
couldn't  have  thought  of  it  yourself." 

Mrs.  Claflin  in  her  "Personal  Recol- 
lections of  John  G.  Whittier"  reports  a 
conversation  between  Whittier  and 
Emerson  from  which  defenders  of  the 
faith  might  well  take  a  lesson  in  the- 
ological tactics: 

Whittier.  I  suppose  thee  would 
admit  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  highest 
development  our  world  has  seen. 

Emerson.  Yes,  yes,  but  not  the 
highest  it  will  see. 

Whittier.  Does  thee  think  the 
world  has  yet  reached  the  ideals  he 
has  set  for  mankind? 

Emerson.  No,  no,  I  think  not. 
Whittier.  Then  is  it  not  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  be  content  with  what 
has  been  given  us,  till  we  have  lived 
up  to  that  ideal?  And  when  we  need 
something-  higher  Infinite  Wisdom 
will  supply  our  needs. 

I  wonder  what  Emerson  replied. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  I  called  on  Mr. 
Whittier  in  his  country  home,  Ames- 
bury,  Massachusetts.  Had  he  invited 
me  when  I  met  him  at  the  Claflins?  Or 
had  I  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him? 
Or,  being  a  journalist,  had  I  more  enter- 
prise than  modesty?  I  do  not  know.  I 
only  remember  with  what  hospitality  I 
was  received  and  how  gladly  I  accepted 
the  invitation  to  stay  to  dinner.  Of 
Amesbury  I  have  no  recollection  what- 
ever. Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
was  at  Amesbury  I  found  him.  That 
was  forty-two  years  ago,  and  the  pic- 
ture I  retain  is  faded.  All  I  remember 
is  a  story-and-a-half  New  England  cot- 
tage by  the  roadside,  simple  furniture, 
a  simple  meal,  two  middle-aged  ladies 


-yho  were  apparently  the  joint  house- 
keepers, and  the  poet-prophet  himself. 
He  must  have  then  just  passed  his 
seventieth  year.  No  one  could  call  his 
face  handsome;  it  was  better,  it  was 
beautiful.  The  features  were  homely, 
though  the  forehead  was  high  and  the 
eyes  were  luminous.  Photographs 
but  illy  represent  him.  For  his  face 
was  a  transparency;  the  spirit  within 
lighted  it  up;  and  photographs  rarely, 
the  older  photographs  never,  interpret 
the  spirit.  His  illuminated  face  has 
made  quite  real  to  me  the  picture  in 
Exodus  of  Moses  when  he  descended 
from  the  mount  where  he  had  talked 
with  God  and  "his  face  shone."  Whit- 
tier's  was  a  shining  face. 

Mr.  Whittier's  friends  have  told  me 
that  he  rarely  talked  about  himself. 
I  can  well  believe  it.  I  do  not  recall 
that  he  told  me  anything  about  his 
early  adventures  as  an  anti-slavery  re- 
former. I  know  that  I  was  surprised 
when  long  after  I  learned  from  his  biog- 
raphers of  his  political  ambitions  and 
activities.  But  that  afternoon  it  was 
the  poet  and  prophet,  not  the  reformer, 
whom  I  met;  and  he  talked  freely  with 
me  of  his  religious  experience.  Per- 
haps he  realized  that  he  was  talking 
to  a  comrade  of  half  his  years  who  was 
eager  to  get  the  light  and  life  he  had 
to  give.  Perhaps  it  was  because  his 
thought  was  not  upon  himself,  but 
wholly  upon  that  light  and  life,  as  was 
my  thought  also.  Why  did  I  not  go 
back  to  my  hotel  in  Boston  and  write 
it  all  down  while  it  was  fresh  in  my 
recollection?  I  do  not  know,  except 
that  I  had  from  my  early  youth  a 
prejudice  against  the  diaries  and  jour- 
nals so  popular  at  that  time  and  never 
have  kept  one  myself,  save  in  occasional 
starts,  soon  abandoned.  Nor  shall  I 
attempt  now  to  recall  that  sacred  con- 
versation. But  it  led  to  some  brief 
correspondence,  and  that  I  may  put  be- 
fore the  reader  because  in  that  Mr. 
Whittier  will  speak  for  himself. 

Going  back  to  my  editorial  office,  I 
presently  wrote  to  him  asking  him  for 
an  article  on  the  religion  of  the  spirit. 
The  reader  must  remember  that  at  that 
time  such  books  as  Sabatier's  "Religion 
of  the  Spirit,"  Matheson's  "The  Spiritual 
Experience  of  St.  Paul,"  Hocking's  "God 
in  Human  Experience,"  were  very  few, 
and  such  as  existed  were  little  known. 
In  reply  to 'my  request  I  received  the 
following  letter: 

Bearcamp  River  House 
West  Ossipee,  N.  H. 
4th  9  Mo.  1878 

My  dear  Friend  : 

I  wish  I  could  comply  with  thy 
request,  but  the  state  of  my  health 
at  this  time  forbids  it. 

I  entirely  agree  with  thee.  The 
only  safe  and  impregnable  position  in 
these  days  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Immanence— the  inward  Guide 
and  Teacher.  What  Fenelon  calls 
"the  inexpressible  voice  of  Christ  in 
the  soul."  Believing-  and  feeling  this 
we  have  nothing-  to  fear  from  the 
revelation  of  science  or  the  criticism 
which  assails  the  letter  and  the  creed. 

In  the  Sept.  Atlantic  I  have  en- 
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deavored  to  give  expression  to  the 
mystics  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the 
15th  century  who  were  believers  in  a 
purely  spiritual  religion,  independent 
of  creed,  ritual  or  even  the  outward 
letter  of  Scripture. 

The  only  real  proof  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  books  is  that  we 
find  the  laws  and  the  prophets  in  out- 
own  souls — that  our  hearts  burn 
within,  as  we  walk  with  Christ 
through  the  New  Testament — that 
the  hymns  of  David  have  been  sung 
in  our  own  hearts — that  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  accords  with  our 
intuitions. 

Have  thee  ever  read  Barclay's 
Apology  or  Dymond's  Essays  on 
Moral  Philosophy?  The  subject  is 
well  treated  in  them. 

I  am  very  truly 
thy  friend 

John  G.  Whittier. 

The  contribution  to  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  to  which  he  refers  was  "The 
Vision  of  Echard,"  now  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  his  works.  From  it  I 
venture  to  extract  four  verses  because 
by  this  letter  he  makes  it  clear  that 
the  vision  of  Echard  is  also  the  vision 
of  John  G.  Whittier: 

For  the  dead  Christ,  not  the  living, 
Ye  watch  His  empty  grave, 

Whose  life  alsne  within  you 

Has  power  to  bless  and  save. 

O  blind  ones,  outward  groping-, 

The  idle  quest  forego; 
Who  listens  to  His  inward  voice 

Alone  of  Him  shall  know. 


My  Gerizim  and  Ebal 

Are  in  each  human  soul. 

The  still,  small  voice  of  blessing, 
And  Sinai's  thunder  roll. 

The  stern  behest  of  duty, 

The  doom-book  open  thrown, 

The  heaven  ye  seek,  the  hell  ye  fear, 
Are  with  yourselves  alone. 

The  above  letter  from  Mr.  Whittier 
was  written,  as  the  reader  will  see,  in 
September,  1878.  In  May,  1879,  he  wrote 
me  again  on  this  subject.  The  "Friends' 
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Review"  had  published  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  commendation  of  a  re- 
ligious article  of  mine  in  the  "Christian 
Union."  What  that  article  was  I  do 
not  know,  and  I  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  spend  any  time  in  look- 
ing it  up;  for  the  object  of  this  sketch 
is  not  to  define  or  to  defend  my  own 
theological  opinions,  but  to  interpret 
the  spiritual  faith  of  Mr.  Whittier,  or, 
rather,  to  give  the  reader  Mr.  Whit- 
tier's own  interpretation  of  that  faith. 
The  paragraph  in  the  "Friends'  Review" 
to  which  Mr.  Whittier  refers  and  which 
he  had  cut  out  and  sent  to  me  in  his 
letter  was  this.  His  comment  follows 
the  extract. 

hyman  Abbott  points  out  how  dim 
is  the  light  given  to  men  by  the  Spirit 
compared  with  the  full  blaze  of  the 
revelation  of  God  and  of  His  truth 
given  in  the  Gospel.  Also  how  the 
effect  of  the  light  vouchsafed  to  men 
immediately  begets  a  longing  for  a 
personal  Saviour — leads  to  Christ. 

Danvers 
5  Mo  0  1879 

My  dear  Friend: 

I  enclose  to  thee  a  notice  of  the 
S.S.  Wesson  in  the  Christian  Union 
on  Job  xxxiii  14-30  which  appeared 
in  the  Friends'  Review,  (a  paper 
which  professes  to  advocate  Friends' 
principles) — of  the  12th  ult. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  has 
greatly  misrepresented  thy  views,  so 
contrary  to  those  expressed  in  some 
of  the  Editorials.  If  the  light  given 
immediately  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
dim,  what  must  that  be  which  comes 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  human 
writers  in  an  obsolete  tongue?  Is 
the  bible  more  and  better  than  the 
Spirit  which  inspired  it?  Shall  the 
stream  deny  the  fountain? 

The  writer  in  the  Review  evidently 
has  abandoned  the  root  principle  of 
the  early  Friends  and  really  has  no 
reliance  upon  anything  but  the  letter. 
Thy  friend 

John  G.  Whittier. 
In   my  library  there   has   been  ac- 
cumulated a  large  amount  of  material — 
letters,   pamphlets,   newspaper  reports 
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FACSIMILE  OF  FIRST  AND  LAST  PAGES  OF  A  LETTER  TO  DR.  ABBOTT  FROM  MR.  WHITTIER, 
WRITTEN  AT  WEST  OSSIPEE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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19  Janua: 


of  sermons  and  lectures  and  the  like. 
In  this  material  I  have  found  a  sermon 
of  mine  on  "John  G.  Whittier's  The- 
ology," preached  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  In  1893.  It  is  said  in  this 
sermon  that  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  is  not  a  creed  or  form  of 
doctrine;  ."it  is  always  a  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  heart  of  the  individual" 
— "a  seed  planted  which  takes  on  many 
forms  and  many  growths."  I  quote 
here  a  few  sentences  from  an  embodi- 
ment or  expression  of  this  faith  in  the 
biography  of  John  G.  Whittier,  from 
which  I  quoted  more  fully  in  that 
sermon.1 

God  is  One;  just,  holy,  merciful, 
eternal  and  almighty,  Creator,  Father 
of  all  things.  Christ  the  same  eternal 
One,  manifested  in  our  Humanity, 
and  in  Time;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  same  Christ,  manifested  within 
us,  the  Divine  Teacher,  the  Living 
Word,  the  Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

The  Scriptures  are  a  rule,  not  the 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  which  is 
none  other  than  the  living,  omnipres- 
ent spirit  of  God.  The  Scriptures 
are  a  subordinate,  secondary,  and 
declaratory  rule,  the  reason  of  our 
obedience  to  which  is  mainly  that  we 
find  in  them  the  eternal  precepts  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  declared  and  re- 
peated, to  which  our  conscience  bears 
witness. 

My  ground  of  hope  for  myself  and 
for  humanity  is  in  that  Divine  full- 
ness of  love  which  was  manifested 
in  the  life,  teachings,  and  self-sacri- 
fice of  Christ.  In  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God  so  revealed,  and  not  in  any 
work  or  merit  of  our  nature,  I 
humbly,  yet  very  hopefully  trust. 

I  am  not  a  Universalist,  for  I  be- 
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books  owned  by  him,  with  certain  manuscripts" 


lieve  in  the  possibility  of  the  per- 
petual loss  of  the  soul  that  persis- 
tently turns  away  from  God,  in  the 
next  life  as  in  this.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  Divine  love  and  compassion 
follow  us  in  all  worlds,  and  that  the 
Heavenly  Father  will  do  the  best 
that  is  possible  for  every  creature  he 
has  made.  What  that  will  be  must 
be  left  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness. 


Writing  this  sketch  as  I  am  approach- 
ing my  eighty-fifth  birthday,  I  accept 
this  admirably  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  as  an  adequate  expression  of 
my  own  spiritual  faith,  developed  by 
over  sixty  years  of  Bible  study  and 
Christian  teaching;  and  I  gratefully 
wonder  if  I  am  not  more  indebted  for 
that  faith  to  John  G.  Whittier's  influ 
ence  than  I  have  ever  before  realized. 


Among  his  contemporaries  whom  Dr.  Abbott  mil  portray  in  later  "  Snap-Shots  " 
are  President  Hayes,  John  B.  Gouyh,  and  Edwin  Booth 

WHAT'S  THE  TROUBLE?    ROUGH  STUFF? 


BY  SHERMAN  ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


SEEKING  information  regarding  an 
unusual  amount  of  discontent  in 
a  certain  large  Chicago  industrial 
plant,  I  stepped  into  the  office  of  one 
of  the  union  labor  leaders  of  Chicago. 

"I  want  to  know."  I  said,  as  the  sec- 
retary handed  me  a  cigar,  "what  is  the 
trouble  at  Mr.  So  and  So's  plant?" 

"Well,"  was  the  quick  response, 
"you've  been  through  the  works;  what 
is  the  trouble?" 

"I  have  formed  my  own  ideas,"  I 
replied.  "The  reason  I  came  here  was 
to  find  out  if  you  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Fair  enough. 
It  only  takes  a  few  words  to  make  a 
full  explanation.  All  the  trouble  in 
that  plant  is  caused  by  incompetent 
foremen.    They  pay  good  wages;  they 


lI  presume  that  this  expression  of  Whittier's 
faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  authorized  biography 
by  Samuel  T.  Rickard,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 


have  good  working  conditions;  the  men 
believe  that  the  'old  man'  is  all  right; 
but  every  foreman  in  the  place  can 
swear  in  eight  languages  and  for 
genuine  snobbery  they  are  unequaled. 
The  men  simply  can't  stand  them,  that's 
all,  and  that's  why  they  have  thirty 
per  cent  labor  turnover  each  month. 
Is  that  what  you  found?" 

"Correct,"  I  answered.  "I  haven't 
been  through  the  plant  long  enough  to 
figure  out  if  there  is  any  other  cause 
of  trouble,,  but  I  do  know  that  the  fore- 
men, or  at  least  the  few  I  met,  gave  me 
the  creeps." 

"Well,"  mused  the  labor  leader,  "it 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  company 
would  go  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  equipping  a  great  factory,  installing 
the  latest  and  most  efficient  machinery, 
engage  in  constructive  educational 
work  throughout  the  plant,  put  in  res- 
taurants  and   other    conveniences  for 


employees,  and  then  entirely  ignore  the 
greatest  asset  of  them  all:  good  will 
at  the  point  of  contact — the  subfore- 
man.  Whenever  a  subforeman  pulls  a 
'boner,'  it  naturally  reflects  back  up  the 
line.  When  the  foreman  continually 
manifests  insolence,  indifference,  and 
intolerance,  the  workers  in  his  crew 
quite  naturally  become  convinced  that 
the  foreman  is  only  reflecting  the  spirit 
of  the  master  foremen,  superintendents,! 
managers,  and  president,  when,  as  all 
matter  of  fact,  the  probability  exists 
that  the  president,  managers,  superin 
tendents,  and  master  foremen  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  attitude  shown 
the  men  by  the  subforemen,  and  thej 
management  really  strongly  disapproves 
of  the  underforeman's  insolent  method. 

I  fully  agreed.  However,  if  the  presi 
dent,  superintendents,  and  master  fore 
men  are  awake,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  an  underforeman  to  co  l 
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tinue  to  use  undesirable  methods  with- 
out their  approval.  If  the  master 
foremen  and  superintendents  mingle 
with  the  men  at  times,  as  they  should, 
arrogant,  unreasonable  foremen  would 
be  quickly  called  to  account.  If  the 
plant  owner  would  periodically  ramble 
through  his  plant,  sit  down  and  ques- 
tion the  men,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  superintendent  to  get  by  with 
policies  that  did  not  meet  with  his 
approval. 

It's  a  simple  matter;  it  doesn't  take 
long,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
plant  during  a  hot  Tuesday  afternoon 
is  not  as  desirable  a  place  as  the  cool, 
green  grass  of  a  golf  course.  I  feel 
that  automobiles,  silver-knobbed  golf 
clubs,  and  other  fads  are  cheating  work- 
ingmen  out  of  many  opportunities  to 
understand  their  executives  more 
clearly.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
bring  such  instantaneous  favorable  re- 
sponse from  workingmen  as  personal  con- 
tact with  the  president  of  the  company 
or  general  manager. 

I  have  in  mind  several  companies 
where  the  president  spends  more  time 
among  his  men  than  he  does  in  his 
office,  and  in  each  case  there  is  very 
little  labor  trouble  in  the  plant.  How- 
ever, the  executive  must  be  sincere  in 
his  efforts  to  understand  the  environ- 
ments of  the  men  employed  and  really 
desire  to  meet  them  at  least  half-way  in 
bettering  conditions  and  discussing 
wage  scales. 

Every  successful  industrial  manager 
and  reasonable  labor  union  leader 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  team-work. 
Team-work  has  a  very  broad  meaning, 
and  can  be  inaugurated  in  a  factory 
only  where  confidence  between  the  man- 
agement and  the  workmen  has  been 
fully  established.  Confidence  is  essen- 
tial to  effective  team-work  and  is  the 
keystone  of  successful  plant  manage- 
ment. Without  it  no  plant  can  escape 
labor  troubles  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  Confidence  cannot  be  built  on 
mere  sham,  nor  can  complete  trusted 
relations  between  the  office  and  shop 
be  established  in  a  day.  No  matter 
how  favorably  the  management  may 
feel  toward  the  men  there  will  be  little 
success  in  establishing  a  feeling  of  trust 
until  the  foreman  manifests  strict  con- 
fidence in  the  men  under  him.  A  fore- 
man can,  and  will,  have  team-work  in 
his  crew  and  will  enjoy  the  respect  of 
his  men  if  he  starts  in  by  showing 
them  he  has  confidence  in  and  respect 
for  them. 

A  plant  manager  told  me  recently 
that  the  only  way  to  compel  discipline 
in  a  working  force  was  to  "treat  'em 
rough,  cut  out  the  mollycoddling,  and 
fire  a  few  men  every  day."  I  might  add 
that  there  are  very  few  misguided 
executives  of  this  kind  left.  They  are 
just  about  as  numerous  as  Golden  Rule 
employers  were  thirty-five  years  ago. 
I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  his  re- 
marks on  mollycoddling.  No  red-blooded 
workingman  wants  paternalism  or 
mollycoddling.      There's    no  question 


about  that.  But  I  emphatically  state 
that  respect  will  command  more  effi- 
cient discipline  in  one  hour  than  arro- 
gance will  in  a  week.  True,  the  fore- 
man who  has  a  strong  pair  of  lungs 
and  periodically  uses  them  to  give  a 
bright-red  blend  to  profuse  profanity 
spoken  in  several  languages  will,  by 
keeping  men  in  fear,  command  dis- 
cipline for  a  short  time,  but,  like  a  good 
house  built  on  a  poor  foundation,  it 
doesn't  last  long.  Discipline  built  on 
abuse  doesn't  result  in  team-work. 
That  is  absolutely  certain,  and  dis- 
cipline that  results  in  team-work  is  the 
only  kind  that  lasts  and  pays  above 
par  in  efficiency,  confidence,  and  respect. 

Wherever  there  is  an  arrogant,  abu- 
sive, unreasonable  foreman  there  will 
be  found  a  crew  of  discontented  work- 
men— I  don't  care  if  the  men  are  re- 
ceiving two  dollars  an  hour.  Possibly 
the  men  will  not  go  "up  in  the  air" 
the  first  day,  or  the  first  week,  but  the 
intense  resentment  within  their  hearts 
will  automatically  result  in  a  marked 
decrease  of  their  efficiency.  A  working- 
man  who  is  honestly  giving  the  best 
that  there  is  in  him  will  instantly  re- 
sent arrogance,  and,  personally,  I 
wouldn't  give  a  snap  of  my  finger  for 
any  workingman  who  didn't  stand  on 
his  feet  squarely  and  demand  respect 
and  a  square  deal,  not  only  from  the 
foremen,  but  from  the  company.  The 
workingman  never  lived  who  could  give 
his  employer  an  honest  day's  work  if 
his  heart  is  filled  with  resentment 
caused  by  abuse  or  ridicule.  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  toil  are  willing  to  work  their 
maximum  for  a  foreman  who  treats 
them  right  and  manifests  the  same  de- 
gree of  confidence  and  respect  for  the 
men  that  he  demands  from  them. 

I  am  certain  that  nothing  pleases  any 
worker,  no  matter  whether  skilled  or 
unskilled,  intelligent  or  unintelligent, 
black  or  white,  red  or  yellow,  highly 
paid  or  underpaid,  so  much  as  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  the  absolute  con- 
fidence of  his  employer. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience,  and 
I  am  certain  that  nothing  in  the  world 
instills  so  much  genuine  enthusiasm  in 
a  man's  labor;  but  let  me  emphatically 
state  that  there  isn't  a  thing  in  the 
world  that  stirs  so  much  revolt  in  the 
heart  of  a  workman  as  the  feeling  that 
his  employer  distrusts  him  and  has 
stool  pigeons  continually  watching  him. 
No  workman  on  earth  can  have  confi- 
dence in  his  employer  when  he  knows 
that  his  employer  has  no  confidence  in 
him. 

I  believe  that  every  honorable  work- 
ingman despises  an  informer  the  way 
Satan  hates  holy  water.  There  are 
some  firms  who  have  spy  systems  in 
their  plants,  and  those  that  have  will 
in  the  long  run  get  just  what's  coming 
to  them.  Any  man  unprincipled  enough 
to  double  cross  and  tattle  on  a  worker 
will  eventually  double  cross  the  em- 
ployer. A  stool  pigeon  must  necessarily 
be  a  liar,  and  as  soon  as  a  workman 


finds  out  that  a  character  of  this  kind 
is  watching  him  he  becames  discon- 
tented, as  he  rightfully  should  become. 
If  the  foremen  are  close  to  the  men, 
and  they  will  be  if  they  are  real  fore- 
men, there  is  absolutely  ho  necessity 
for  paid  informers.  If  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  plant,  the  foreman 
will  be  the  first  man  to  know  about  it 
if  he  is  employing  the  right  system  in 
handling  men.  If  the  foremen  are  not 
carrying  out  their  work  properly,  a 
plant  superintendent  should,  instead 
of  hiring  under-cover  men,  discharge 
the  foremen  and  get  leaders  who  are 
able  through  their  own  honesty,  sin- 
cerity, and  square  dealing  to  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
working  in  the  plant,  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  hired  informants, 
who,  as  a  rule,  keep  enough  trouble 
stirred  up  so  that  they  may  keep  their 
lucrative  positions. 

Discipline  must  be  maintained  if  re- 
spect and  confidence  are  to  be  expected. 
It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  how 
pliable  or  diplomatic  or  charitable  a 
foreman  might  be  to  his  men,  if  his 
methods  of  maintaining  discipline  were 
loose  his  crew  would  immediately  be- 
come disorganized  and  the  men  would 
hold  him  in  contempt  as  a  mollycoddle 
or  an  incompetent.  Discipline,  tem- 
pered with  cool-headed  judgment,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  proper  industrial 
management,  but  the  first  thing  a  fore- 
man must  learn  is  the  difference  be- 
tween discipline  and  abuse  or  arro- 
gance. A  foreman  must  at  all  times 
keep  his  head,  never  "fly  off  the  handle," 
and  always  give  proper  consideration  to 
all  suggestions  that  the  men  under  his 
charge  may  make  regarding  sanitation 
and  more  efficient  methods  in  accom- 
plishing their  work.  It  adds  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  average  worker 
to  realize  that  he  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  shop  organization  instead  of 
being  a  cog  in  the  wheel,  and  whenever 
a  workingman  shows  enough  interest  in 
his  work  to  make  suggestions  he  should 
be  encouraged. 

Modern  foremen  are  real  business 
executives;  at  least  they  should  be,  and 
they  should  be  just  as  long  on  diplomacy 
in  dealing  with  their  men  as  the  super- 
intendent is  in  dealing  with  buyers. 

A  foreman  can  by  using  the  proper 
methods,  by  realizing  that  the  relation- 
ship of  workman  and  management  has 
entered  a  new  era,  eliminate  a  majority 
of  the  little  misunderstandings  that 
cause  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  to-day 
in  industry.  He  can  be  successful  in 
humanizing  the  workshop  only  by  first 
thoroughly  humanizing  himself. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  eliminating  the  present 
unrest  prevalent  throughout  the  coun- 
try rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  fore- 
men more  than  any  other  American  pro- 
fession; mainly  for  the  reason  that  the 
foreman  is  the  proper  man  to  create  a 
perfect  spirit  of  team-work  in  a  factory, 
and  team-work  is  the  crowning  neces- 
sity of  modern  business. 
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AN  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
EXPERIMENT  IN  PRISON  REFORM 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


I HAVE  it  all  vividly  in  mind—the 
drive  in  the  snow-storm,  the  darken- 
ing winter  evening,  the  distant  light 
from  a  hospitable  window,  and  then  a 
door  thrown  open  wide,  a  great  stamp- 
ing of  feet  to  get  rid  of  the  snow,  a 
broad,  cheery  farmhouse  kitchen  with 
white-clad    girls    moving    hither  and 
thither  and  an  appetizing  smell  of  goose 
such  as  an  Englishwoman  straight  from 
England  had  not  smelled  since  the  first 
years  of  the  war.    I  should  like  again 
to  recapture  that  moment  of  light  and 
brightness  and  hospitality,  once  again 
to  be  stamping  the  snow  from  my  feet, 
to  have  the  experience  all  before  me,' 
instead  of  as  a  remembrance.    For  this 
old  farmhouse  with  its  big  tree  to  re- 
mind  it  of  its  age,  its  cheerful  red 
farm  buildings,  its  big  barn  where  two 
lambs  had  just  been  born,  was  Clinton 
Farms;  and  Clinton  Farms  is  a  State 
prison  for  women.    The  girls  who  were 
cooking  the  goose  were  prisoners.  So 
were  the  girls  who  were  tending  the 
lambs.     So  were  the  waitresses  with 
their  nice  round  necks  and  gentle  man- 
ners..   All   of  them   in   the  ordinary 
world  would  be  called  criminals. 

It  was  all  rather  unbelievable.  Un- 
consciously, most  people  separate  them- 
selves from  what  are  called  the  crim- 
inal classes  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
even  expect  them  to  look  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  human  being. 
Probably  I  was  no  exception.  "But  for 
the  grace  of  God,  there  goes  Richard 
Baxter,"  said  that  good  man  on  seeing 
a  prisoner  led  to  execution,  and  most 
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of  us  have  less  imagination  than  Rich- 
ard Baxter.    Prisons  call  up  visions  of 
bars  and  shameful  clothes,  and,  though 
we  pray  for  "all  prisoners  and  cap- 
tives," we  most  of  us  expect  them  to 
look  the  part.    Yet  here  were  thieves 
and  murderesses  and  prostitutes  mov- 
ing freely  about  a  normal  house,  carry- 
ing on  normal  occupations,  encouraged 
in  every  way  to  be  normal,  no  less. 
Indeed,   the  chief  feature  of  Clinton 
Farms,  as  it  struck  me,  was  its  absolute 
normality.     Here   was   no  suggestion 
that  forgers  and  prostitutes  were  so 
sensationally  or  scientifically  interest- 
ing as  to  merit  preferential  treatment 
over  those  who  had  done  nothing  more 
interesting    than    to    remain  outside 
prison.    On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  degradation  of  any 
kind.    Apart  from  the  outstanding  fact 
of  perhaps  child  or  husband  murder, 
or  shoplifting,   or  of  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly house,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
life  at  Clinton  Farms  to  suggest  that 
it  was  other  than  perhaps  a  training 
school  for  domestic  science,  or  agricul- 
ture,  or  merely  for  human   beings — 
which  indeed  it  is. 

After  dinner  I  was  told  that  there 
would  be  a  council  of  student-officers. 
Half  a  dozen  girls  and  women,  repre- 
senting incidentally  as  many  nationali- 
ties, '  each  with  a  bunch  of  keys, 
gathered  together  in  the  superinten- 
dent's office.  They  wore  fresh  pink-cot- 
ton frocks,  made  at  the  Farms,  and  most 
of  them  had  some  little  individual 
touch,  a  necklace  perhaps,  a  bluebird 


brooch,  and  each  of  them  her  own 
boots,  some  of  wonderful  design.  Their 
ages  varied  considerably,  one  being  per- 
haps well  over  forty,  another  being  a 
slip  of  a  girl.  There  was  Jane,  whose 
monumental  placidity  had  made  her 
head  of  the  kitchen,  and  whose  con- 
sistent good  humor  misled  you  with 
regard  to  her  overdeveloped  cleverness. 
There  was  Minna,  who  for  all  the  good 
milk  and  good  food  could  not  manage 
to  get  fat.  She,  it  appeared,  had  charge 
of  the  linen  cupboard.  Ruth,  an  olive- 
complexioned  youngster  with  keen  dark 
eyes,  took  charge  of  the  laundry,  Mary 
of  the  dressmaking,  Susan  of  the  farm 
girls. 

All  of  these  girls  had  something  of 
the  dignity  that  goes  with  authority 
duly  earned — an  authority,  be  it  noted, 
which  can  also  be  taken  away  should 
the  occasion  warrant  it.  Minna  told 
me  all  about  the  "honor  system."  She 
had  been  at  Clinton  for  some  years, 
and  she  had  it  very  much  at  heart. 
When  a  girl  arrives  at  the  Farms,  she 
is  first  medically  examined,  and  is 
isolated  from  the  rest  to  prevent  pos- 
sible infection.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
she  proves  to  be  infectious.  Then  fol- 
lows a  period  of  probation,  during 
which  she  learns  the  ways  of  the  place 
and  is  under  observation  both  by  the 
authorities  and  by  her  fellows.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  she  is  under  inten- 
sive observation,  and  if  she  comes 
through  she  may  be  elected  by  her  fel- 
lows to  be  an  "honor"  girl.  This 
means  that  she  pledges   herself  defi- 
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nitely  not  to  run  away  and  to  behave 
properly.     Her   fellows   are   chary  of 
making  her  an  "honor"  girl  until  they 
are  quite  certain  of  her,  as  defection 
o;i  her  part  reacts  on  the  whole  com- 
munity,  and,   carried   further,  would, 
Minna  said,   inevitably  result   in  the 
loss  of  the  greater  freedom  of  Clinton 
Farms  as  compared  with   the  prison 
proper.     The    "honor"  girls   form  an 
electorate,  and  by  their  votes  the  stu- 
dent-officers   receive    their  authority. 
The  student-officers,  among  other  things, 
form  a  consultative  committee — always 
of  course  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  head  of  the  Farms.    They  lay  com- 
plaints and  advise  as  to  the  treatment 
of  their  fellows.     Jane,  for  instance, 
complained  that  Joan  was  impertinent 
in  the  kitchen  and  incited  the  others 
to  give  trouble.  Jane  was  as  monumental 
as  ever,  and  she  made  her  complaint 
in  unmoved,  judicial  tones.    The  super- 
intendent asked  whether  she  thought  the 
case  should  come  up  before  the  Board 
of  Managers.     There   had   been  com- 
plaints    before     about     Joan.  Jane 
thought  not.    She  never  used  unneces- 
sary words  and  beamed  cheerfully.  She 
thought  Joan  might  be  summoned  to 
the  Council.    Joan  came,  a  vivacious 
dark  little  girl  all  smiles  and  conver- 
sation.   She  did  not  deny  the  charge, 
so  witnesses  were  called.     "Yes,  Miss 
Smith,  I  know  I've  a  quick  temper— I 
always  had.    I  know  it's  a  great  fault, 
but  I  do  try."    Joan  wants  very  much 
to  be  an  "honor"  girl  some  time,  if 
only  that  she  may  wear  her  own  boots. 
"Yes,  I  know  I've  a  quick  temper.  I 
did  answer  Jane  back.    But  I  do  try— 
I  know  I've  a  quick"  temper."  Joan 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  trust- 
ing by  full  and  frank  confession  to  es- 
cape disaster.    She  is  a  little  too  glib, 
a  little  too  ready  to  make  promises 
which  in  all  probability  she  will  not 
keep.     The   superintendent,    who  had 
merely  conducted  the  proceedings,  asks 
Jane  whether  she  will  be  content  with 
an  apology.    Jane  thinks  so— this  time. 
So  Joan  gets  off  once  more  with  a  lec- 


ture from  the  superintendent  and  hopes 
that  she  still  may  become  an  "honor" 
girl  in  time.  Sarah  is  a  different  case. 
Sarah  is  sulky,  ,  or  perhaps  inarticulate. 
She  listens  in  silence  to  accusations  of 
insubordination.  Her  hair  is  smartly 
done  and  she  cultivates  a  cynical  ex- 
pression. Ruth,  of  the  laundry,  who  is 
going  out  in  June,  has  evidently  found 
her  trying.  There  is  a  tinge  more  per- 
sonal feeling  in  her  charge.  The  super- 
intendent has  to  sift  it  a  little  more, 
for,  above  all  things,  student-officers 
must  lay  themselves  open  to  no  charge 
of  injustice.  Sarah  is  asked  whether 
she  would  like  to  call  a  witness.  She 
says  she  doesn't  care— a  difficult  girl. 
She  also  gets  a  lecture,  to  which  she 
listens  sulkily.  Her  moment  has  not 
come  yet  for  response.  Sometimes  it 
takes  many  months  to  come. 

The  Council  finally  has  to  decide 
whether  Madeleine  can  safely  be  made 
an  "honor"  girl.  Opinions,  which  are 
moderately  expressed,  are  divided. 
Each  student-officer  speaks  with  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility.    You  have  to  be 


very  certain  on  the  running  away  ques- 
tion. It  is  decided  that  Madeleine  shall 
do  four  months'  test  instead  of  three. 
Her  case  is  referred  back  for  one 
month. 

These    student    consultations  throw 
the  responsibility  for  most  of  the  detail 
of  the  Farms  upon  the  girls  themselves. 
The  effect  is  remarkable.  For  one  thing, 
public    opinion    has    reached    a  point 
where  it  is  more  formidable  to  receive 
the  judgment  of  your  peers  than  of 
the  authorities,  against  whom  it  might 
conceivably  be  thought  rather  sporting 
to  bear  a  grudge.    Girls  who,  having 
given  their  word,  run  away  after  all, 
have  asked  not  to  be  sent  back  to  Clin- 
ton Farms,  preferring  the  hardships  of 
the  ordinary  prison  to  the  scorn  and 
gibes  of  their  fellows.    "Honor  is  be- 
come a  precious  thing,"  says  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  "not  the  less  precious 
because  it  must  be  rewon."    With  this 
public  opinion  behind  it,  Clinton  Farms 
can    accord    privileges    which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.    In  the  sum- 
mer large  numbers  of  the  girls  sleep 
out  with  nothing  between  them  and 
liberty   but   a   tent-wall.     They  move 
freely  about  the  Farms  and  most  of 
them  are  not  locked  in  their  rooms  at 
night.     They  earn  such  privileges  as 
that  of  wearing  their  own  boots  and 
ornaments,  and  they  have  opportunities 
of  winning  the  respect  of  their  fellows, 
than  which  I  can  imagine  no  better 
panacea  for  one's  own  self-respect. 

Another  point  which  struck  me  as 
making  for  normality  and  saneness  was 
the  pleasantness  of  the  surroundings, 
whether  at  the  Farm  itself  or  in  the 
various  other  buildings  on  the  Farm. 
Anything  less  like  a  prison  it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine.  In  the  newer 
buildings,  one  of  which  is  used  for  the 
colored  girls,  the  girls  have  separate 
rooms,  with  nice  little  white  beds, 
dressing-tables,  and  so  forth.  Here  they 
may  have  certain  little  personal  pos- 
sessions. You  can  see  small  manicure 
sets  carefully  set  out,  for  many  of  them 
of   course  come   from   quasi-luxurious  " 
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surroundings;  there  are  photographs 
about  and  picture  post-cards.  The 
colored  girls  in  particular  are  im- 
mensely proud  of  these  possessions,  and 
one  of  them,  having  left  open  her  bed- 
room door  wide  as  we  passed,  had  also 
turned  all  the  photographs  and  pictures 
towards  the  door  so  that  not  one  of 
them  might  be  missed,  she  herself  hid- 
ing behind  the  door  to  watch  the  effect 
upon  visitors.  The  girls  have  a  com- 
mon sitting-room,  in  which  they  read, 
sew,  or  sing  in  the  evenings,  and  gen- 
erally amuse  themselves.  They  are  de- 
voted to  music,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  colored  girls,  and  I  think  I  have 
never  heard  anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  singing  of  those  girls.  They 
sang  beautiful  old  Negro  melodies  of 
which  trained  choirs  give  but  a  sug- 
gestion. This  was  the  very  fount  of 
music — music  as  spontaneous  and  nat- 
ural as  that  of  a  bird— rhythmic,  har- 
monized, all  because  of  the  music  that 
was  in  them.  These  darkies  seem  born 
singers,  and  they  sing  with  a  pathos 
that  is  full  of  tears,  more  particularly 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  their 
surroundings.  Their  faces  as  they  sing, 
some  of  them  grotesque,  some  with  a 
certain  beauty  of  youth,  have  an  ex- 
pression of  submissive  pathos  which  I 
can  only  liken  to  that  of  some  of  the 
Madonnas. 

There  was  no  pathos  about  the  black 
baby  upstairs — at  least  not  until  she 
was  put  back  in  her  cot.  It  will  be  long 
before  I  forget  the  baby  face — only  six 
months  old — with  her  little  portion  of 
wool  all  to  herself,  peering,  as  might 
the  veriest  grown-up,  over  a  mountain 
of  white  bedclothes  at  the  strangers 
who  might  perhaps  be  good  enough  to 
hold  her  up  to  see  the  big  world  and 
not  mind  too  much  if  she  cried  when 
put  down  again,  because  she  really 
couldn't  help  it.  This  baby  was  one 
of  several,  for  among  the  girls  taken  at 
Clinton  Farms  are  expectant  mothers. 
There  is  a  baby  ward,  and  the  mothers 
are  taught  to  look  after  their  babies, 
and  become  indeed  deeply  attached  to 
them.  This  baby  care  is  one  of  the 
most  educative  methods  at  the  Farms. 
One  girl,  who  murdered  her  baby, 
seemed  absolutely  callous  about  it.  It 
happened  that  she  elected  to  take 
charge  of  the  lambs,  which  meant  get- 
ting up  in  the  dark  winter  mornings  to 
look  after  them.  She  became  devoted 
to  her  charges,  and  was  brought  back 
to  a  realization  of  what  she  had  done 
largely  by  this  means. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  most  of  the 
time  how  accidental  was  the  fate  which 
had  brought  these  girls  to  Clinton. 
There  was  one  woman,  for  instance,  an 
Italian,  who  had  come  to  America  with 
her  husband  to  make  their  fortune. 
They  were  not  married,  but  they  meant 
to  make  money  and  build  a  little  house 
and  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  With 
her  own  hands  Angelina  toiled  and 
helped  herself  to  dig  the  foundations 
of  the  little  house.  When,  after  years, 
it  was  all  complete,  her  husband  said 
he  wanted  children.    Angelina  was  too 


old.  He  was  going  to  marry  a  young 
neighbor.  He  married  the  young  neigh- 
bor, and  she  was  expecting  her  first 
child.  Angelina  passed,  who  would 
never  marry  and  never  have  a  child. 
The  young  wife  taunted  her.  Angelina 
stabbed  her  in  the  back.  Or  there  was 
Topsy.  Topsy's  father — a  colored  man 
— ill  treated  her  mother,  who  went  to 
live  with  another  man,  taking  Topsy 
with  her.  Mr.  Topsy  turned  up  one 
day,  threatening  to  kill  his  wife.  Instead, 
he  was  attacked  with  an  ax  by  the 
lover,  who,  leaving  him  prone  outside, 
thrust  the  ax  in  the  child's  hand — she 
was  only  a  little  girl — telling  her  that 
her  father  was  going  to  kill  her  mother. 
Mad  with  terror,  Topsy  gave  her  father 
the  coup  dc  grace.  She  was  sentenced 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Gener- 
ally speaking,-  cases  are  much  less  de- 
serving of  sympathy.  Some  of  them  are 
frankly  dreadful,  and  Clinton  Farms 
has  had  to  do  with  a  class  who  would 
normally  fill  the  State  prison,  and  who, 
under  normal  prison  conditions,  would 
be  treated  solely  as  criminals  expiating 
their  crime.  At  the  same  time,  by  far 
the  most  of  the  crimes  are  sex  crimes. 
Sex  crimes  imply  varying  degrees  of 
abnormality,  and  there  is  hardly  a  girl 
who  comes  to  Clinton  who  does  not 
at  first  show  marked  abnormality. 
Nervously  they  are  very  much  below 
par,  and  the  good  food,  most  of  which 
is  grown  on  the  Farm,  makes  an  as- 
tounding difference  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  In  this  connection,  a  dread- 
ful nemesis  overtook  a  girl  who  had 
been  a  prostitute.  She  was  very  lovely, 
but  while  at  Clinton  she  grew  so  fat 
that  all  her  beauty  disappeared.  It  is 
realized  of  how  great  importance  is  this 
building  up  of  the  nerves  and  of  the 
general  morale.  With  this  end  in  view, 
the  particular  occupation  to  which  the 
girl  is  set  is  carefully  chosen.  A  girl 
is  not  necessarily  set  to  the  occupation 
that  she  does  best.  As  a  rule,  for  in- 
stance, farm  work  is  the  best  possible 
tonic  for  nerves,  and  an  indoors  girl 
will  be  set  to  do  it,  while  a  clumsy  girl 
will  be  trained  as  a  housemaid.  In  any 
case,  she  is  trained  definitely  to  some 
occupation.  When  her  sentence  is 
ended,  suitable  work  is  then  found  for 
her.  Very  often  her  training  has  been 
purposely  such  that  she  may  be  able 
to  undertake  something  different  from 
her  previous  work.  Old  associations 
are  thus  more  easily  broken.  And  the 
strength  of  these  associations  is  rarely 
recognized.  A  girl,  for  instance,  who 
has  been  brought  up  to  lead  a  life  of 
luxury  by  the  one  means  that  is  open 
to  her,  who,  from  childhood  almost,  has 
learned  to  concentrate  upon  nothing 
but  clothes  and  the  sickly  arts  by  which 
she  may,  for  a  term  of  years  and  at 
great  bodily  risk,  prey  upon  society, 
cannot  easily  envisage  any  other  sort 
of  life — and  mostly  doesn't  want  to. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  her — com- 
pulsorily  too — a  new  trade.  She  has 
to  learn  to  want  a  new  trade.  I  saw 
these  girls  at  their  dressmaking,  cook- 
ing, laundering,  hospital  work,  and  it 


would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  enthu- 
siastic crowd.  The  colored  girls,  who 
have  a  special  aptitude  for  dressmaking 
and  the  finest  kind  of  laundering,  are 
taught  the  work  in  all  its  details,  with 
results  that  struck  me  as  quite  remark-  - 
able.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  girls 
might  pay  to  go  to  such  a  school  as 
Clinton  and  learn  far  less,  from  the 
professional  point  of  view. 

This  experiment — for  experiment  it 
is,  judging  by  other  prisons  and  re- 
formatories which  I  have  seen  in  Amer- 
ica— is  bound  to  have  far-reaching 
effects.  Everybody  is  agreed  theoreti- 
cally nowadays  that  judicial  sentences 
should  be  educative  and  reformative 
rather  than  purely  punitive,  with  per- 
haps a  touch  of  vengeance  thrown  in. 
To  make  the  prisoner  unwilling  to  com- 
mit further  crimes  offers  the  greatest 
safety  to  the  community.  To  put  this 
theory  into  practice  is  quite  another 
thing,  for  it  implies  faith  in  a  human  - 
being  who  has  broken  faith,  and  it 
implies  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  community  to  run  the  risks  of  the 
experiment.  That  this  faith  is  justi- 
fied has  been  actually  shown  by  Clinton 
Farms.  Some  of  the  girls  prove  disap- 
pointments. Some  run  away,  after  all, 
the  call  of  the  outside  world  proving 
almost  irresistible — an  answer,  by  the 
way,  to  those  who  do  not  believe  that 
prison  should  be  humanized.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Clinton  girls  have  so  far 
turned  out  well  and  have  been  enabled 
really  to  start  life  anew.  The  same 
can  hardly  be  said  of  the  ordinary 
prison.  The  most  rigorous  punishment 
has  never  yet  emptied  jails  nor  stopped 
crimes.  When  hanging  was  the  punish- 
ment for  stealing  sheep,  sheep  still 
were  stolen,  because  sheep-stealers 
hadn't  learned  not  to  want  to  steal 
sheep.  Clinton  Farms,  as  I  see  it,  is 
a  proved  effort  to  treat  no  one — not  the 
lowest  criminal — as  common  or  unclean, 
no  one  as  outside  the  pale  of  humanity, 
no  one  as  having  lost  all  chance  in  life. 
It  is  an  effort  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  momentariness  of  crime  and 
the  eternity  of  punishment,  which  many 
would  have  liked  to  do  had  they  but  , 
discovered  the  way.  Clinton  shows  that 
way  with  no  uncertain  voice.  It  seems 
to  me  that  not  the  least  of  its  effects 
will  be  its  effect  on  the  older  coun- 
tries. America  has  problems  which 
are  all  its  own;  but  the  very  greatness 
of  its  resources,  both  mental  and  ma- 
terial, make  it  able  to  afford  experi- 
ments which  in  other  countries  are 
practically  impossible.  America  not 
only  builds  up,  but  she  has  the  youth- 
ful courage  to  tear  down.  Clinton 
Farms  means  the  tearing  down  of  a 
good  many  prejudices,  all  of  which 
exist  in  the  older  countries,  often  in  an 
intensified  degree.  "But  for  the  grace  i 
of  God,  there  goes  Eichard  Baxter,"  is 
a  lesson  which  Clinton  Farms  has 
made  it  possible,  not  only  for  one  man,  f 
but  for  all  of  us  to  learn. 

Muriel  Harris, 
New  York  Office  of  the 
"Manchester  Guardian." 
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pooh!  pooh!  what's  a  little  crime  wave  to  a  real  movie  fan? 


I SUPPOSE  that  soon  after  Adam 
woke  to  consciousness  he  began 
compiling  a  list  of  the-  ten  best 
fruits  in  the  Garden  of  Eden:  Certainly 
the  generations  which  have  followed 
him  have  counted  that  day  lost  whose 
low-descending  sun  saw  not  some  list 
of  ten  best  things  begun.  And  I  sus- 
pect that  each  generation  has  found  out, 
as  Adam  undoubtedly  did  when  Eve 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  started  to 
compile  her  own  list  of  the  ten  best 
fruits,  that  every  such  compilation  is 
purely  a  matter  of  individual  taste. 

Personally,  I  have  never  been  tempted 
to  offer  my  views  to  an  unexpectant  pub- 
lic on  the  ten  best  anythings,  but  more 
than  once  I  have  felt  an  urgent  desire 
to  erect  a  journalistic  Hall  of  Fame  for 
the  ten  worst  failures  in  the  world. 
There  is  something  so  much  more  satis- 
fying and  adequate  about  a  complete 
failure  than  there  is  about  a  debatable 
success.  Successes  are  such  annoying 
things  to  contemplate.  The  ayerage 
mind  (whatever  that  is)  is  awed  by 
successes  into  a  sense  of  personal  little- 
ness which  is  not  at  all  gratifying  to 
its  vanity.  Stacked  up  against  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Taj  Mahal,  the 
"New  Republic,"  or  The  Climate  of  Cali- 
fornia (or  any  other  work  of  man  for  the 
creation  of  which  Providence  has  never 
even  been  credited  with  an  assist),  the 
average  mind  feels  itself  shrinking, 
shrinking,  into  insignificance.  Before 
long,  if  care  is  not  taken,  the  average 
mind  under  discussion  may  feel  moved 
to  admit  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  the 
center  of  the  solar  system.  And  lack 
of  self-confidence,  as  we  all  know,,  is 
one  of  those  great  dangers  against 
which  all  good  Americans  have  to  be 
on  constant  guard. 

Take  this  same  average  mind  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  place  it  in 
juxtaposition  to  a  real  dyed-in-the-wool, 
lon-shrinkable,  three-feet-to-the-yard  his- 
torical failure,  and  it  will  begin  to  bud 
and  blossom  before  your  very  eyes. 
Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow?  There 
is  none  of  us  so  humble  that  he  cannot 
point  out  the  errors  in  that  campaign. 
The  tragedy  of  De  Lesseps  at  Panama? 
Why,  man,  we  could  have  clone  a  bet- 
ter job  with  our  bare  hands!  There  is 
inspiration,  I  tell  you,  in  failure;  and 
the  greater  the  failure,  the  greater  the 
inspiration. 

That  is  why  I  have  felt  that  it  might 
be  of  real  public  service  to  compile  a 
list  of  the  ten  greatest  failures  in  the 
world.  The  trouble  is  that,  though 
there  is  such  a  wealth  of  material  to 
draw  from,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  beyond  the  selection  of  the  candi- 
date for  first  place  upon  my  ticket  of 
disasters.  What  room  is  there  for  con- 
sidering such  secondary  matters  as 
Henry  Ford's  Knowledge  of  History; 
the  Ben  Davis  Apple;   the  Very  Rev. 


Wilbur  F.  Crafts's  Sense  of  Humor;  the 
New  York  Evening  "Post's"  late  an- 
nouncement that  "The  Tide  is  Turning 
Towards  Cox;"  Moral  Football  Vic- 
tories, and  other  social  impedimenta, 
when  there  is  staring  at  the  observer 
on  almost  every  city  street  and  country 
crossroad  the  greatest  failure  of  the 
times? 

Indeed,  I  have  no  heart  to  make  a 
list  of  lesser  lapses  when  I  consider 
the  Movies. 

What,  the  Movies? 

Yes,  the  Movies. 

I  hear  thousands  of  protesting  voices 
rising  in  chorus  about  me.  You  know, 
it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  writer  as  it  is 
for  a  president  to  hear  voices  that  help 
his  story  or  his  argument.  The  ear 
which  most  writers  and  presidents  keep 
close  to  the  ground  is  an  inner  ear  at- 
tuned only  to  echoes. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  hear  thousands 
of  protesting  voices. 


Don't  you  realize  that  there  are 
umpty-seven  thousand  movie-picture 
theaters  in  America? 

Don't  you  realize  that  these  theaters 
take  in  umpty  million  paid  admissions 
every  day  in  the  year? 

Don't  you  realize  that  the  films  shown 
in  these  theaters  if  stretched  end  to 
end  would  make  this  old  world  of  ours 
look  like  a  kitten  in  a  ball  of  yarn? 

Indeed  I  do,  and  I  grieve  for  it.  For 
all  of  this  I  know  and  some  of  it,  to 
my  misfortune,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  see.  The  fact  that  the  movie  be- 
strides our  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus 
does  not  interest  me.  The  real  point 
at  issue  is  what  is  the  character  of  this 
Colossus? 

Since  the  movies  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  field  of  dra- 
matic art,  it  may  be  well  to  look  to  my 
definitions  before  I  proceed  further. 
The  heart  of  all  drama,  to  my  mind,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  impinging  of  incident 
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SCENE  FROM  D'ANNUNZIO'S  PHOTOPLAY  "O'ABIRIA" 

"HonesHy,  now,  what  have  the  movies  done?    They  have  brought  into  being  a  few,  and  a 
very  few,  effective  and  convincing  spectacles,  such  as  'Cabiria'  " 


upon  character.  Prom  this  central 
heart  the  field  of  drama  extends  to  ex- 
treme emphasis  upon  incident  on  the 
one  side  and  to  extreme  emphasis  upon 
character  on  the  other.  But  the  great 
dramas  of  history  have  found  their  dwell- 
ing-place in  the  center  of  this  spectrum 
of  human  activity. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  field,  con- 
scribed  by  time,  place,  and  the  confines 
of  a  single  stage,  the  art  of  the  drama 
has  blazed  forth  in  various  ages  as  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  diadem 
of  human  achievement.  This  is  the 
record  of  the  old  drama.  What  has  so 
far  been  the  promise  of  the  new? 

The  basic  material  of  all  art  is  life. 
Life  lies  as  ready  at  the  hand  of  the 
movie  world  as  it  did  at  the  hand  of 
Aristophanes  and  Shakespeare.  But  the 
spendthrift  soul  of  the  new  drama  has 
also  been  endowed  with  a  fairy  wand 
which  Aristophanes  and  Shakespeare 
never  knew.  It  has  been  gifted  with 
power  over  time  and  space;  all  the 
world  is  literally  its  stage.  The  seas 
are  ready  to  its  command;  the  forest 


and  the  stream  are  its  handmaidens; 
the  great  plains  and  deserts  lie  open 
for  its  delight;  the  mountains  bow  to 
its  bidding;  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  lie  within  the  hollow  of  its  vast 
hand.  The  parable  of  talents  provides 
a  scale  by  which  the  failure  of  the 
movie  picture  must  be  judged.  Gifted 
with  the  touch  of  Midas,  the  winged 
feet  of  Mercury,  what  spoil  has  the 
movie  brought  to  Parnassus? 

Somehow  I  don't  seem  to  hear  the 
chorus  of  voices  which  greeted  my  ears 
a  short  while  ago;  but  that,  as  I  have 
suggested,  may  be  purely  a  matter  of 
self-deception. 

Honestly,  now,  what  have  the  movies 
done?  -  They  have  brought  into  being 
a  few,  and  a  very  few,  effective  and 
convincing  spectacles,  such  as  "Cabiria." 
For.  the  material  for  almost  every  seri- 
ous production  which  they  have  at- 
tempted they  have  gone  rag-snatching 
along  the  clothes-line  of  the  other  arts; 
they  have  borrowed  historical  episodes 
and  failed  to  illuminate  them;  they 
have  ransacked  the  granaries  of  drama 


and  fiction  and  borne  off  more  often 
the  chaff  than  the  wheat;  they  have 
turned  Thalia  into  a  hurler  of  custard 
pies,  dressed  Terpsichore  in  a  one-piece 
bathing-suit,  and  in  pursuit  of  Mel- 
pomene treated  the  world  to  unpremedi- 
tated tragedy  of  which  they  themselves 
have  been  sublimely  oblivious.  Humor 
is  virtually  non-existent  in  the  movies. 
Wholesome  fun  is  at  a  premium  and 
the  movie  tragedy  is  the  only  successful 
farce. 

Such  real  characters  as  the  movies 
have  portrayed  have  generally  been 
filched  from  printed  books  and  marred 
in  the  filching.  Almost  the  only  kind 
of  character  development  which  the 
movies  have  recognized  is  a  sud- 
den and  impossible  conversion,  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  art  and  to  ordinary 
horse  sense.  The  movies  have  been 
condemned  as  immoral.  Very  few  mov- 
ing-picture plays  are  immoral  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  by 
the-  average  would-be  reformer  of  the 
movies.  But  I  have  seldom  seen  a  mov- 
ing-picture play  which  I  did  not  regard 
as  immoral  because  of  its  absolute  fail- 
ure to  present  truthfully  the  fabric  of 
that  cosmic  drama  which  we  call  life. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  relation 
between  movies  and  the  poetic  spirit. 
Offhand,  I  should  judge  the  relation- 
ship to  be  about  that  of  a  thirteenth 
cousin-in-law  seventeen  times  removed. 
It  is  a  rare  evening  when  I  see  the 
work  of  any  moving-picture  producer 
which  indicates  even  an  elementary 
ability  to  discriminate  between  poetic 
fantasy  and  maudlin  sentimentality. 

About  the  highest  poetic  flight  of 
which  the  average  movie  producer  is 
capable  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words:  "And  grim  death  hovered  over 
his  bed."  Grim  death  does  so  to  lugu- 
brious ?tiusic.  "But  the  angel  of  hope 
still  fluttered  in  his  heart."  The  angel 
successfully  flutters  for  a  while  and  at 
last  drives  g.  d.  off  stage  r.  u.  e.  Is  the 
evaluation  which  I  have  made  of  the 
worth  of  the  motion  picture  unfairly 
colored  by  personal  "prejudice  and  a 
colossal  sense  of  disappointment  over 
what  the  moving  picture  has  failed  to 
achieve? 

The  first  moving  picture  I  ever  saw 
was  a  study  of  a  man  cutting  and  eating 
a  steak.  When  the  brief  and  flickering 
roll  was  finished,  the  operator,  by  way  of 
variety,  ran  it  backwards.  The  result 
was  regarded  as  a  great  achievement. 
The  latest  picture  which  I  have  seen  is 
a  million-dollar  spectacle,  photographed 
with  rare  technical  skill  and  almost 
flawless  in  projection.  This  likewise  has 
been  regarded  as  a  great  achievement. 
Vet,  as  I  look  back  over  twenty-five 
years  of  pictures,  I  am  compelled  to 
confess  that  the  development  from 
steak-eating  to  spectacles  of  continental 
dimensions  is  no  proof  to  me  that  the 
movie  has  found  its  footing  among  the 
arts.  Considered  as  an  art,  the  business 
of  manufacturing  moving  pictures  is  en- 
titled to  top  ranking  in  the  list  of 
the  world's  worst  failures. 


tT  was  during  Lent  that  I  went  to 
I  one  of  the  suburbs  to  preach  at  a 
I  special  Lenten  service.  I  arrived  in 
the  afternoon  and  had  dinner  with  the 
rector  and  his  family.  While  we  were 
at  the  table  the  rector  suddenly  turned 
to  me: 

"By  the  way,  there  is  something  I 
:  wish  you  would  do  for  me.   You  are  not 
r  far  from  2050  Monroe  Street,  are  you?" 
"No,"  I  replied.    "That  would  be  just 
around  the  corner  from  where  we  live." 
"Well,  first  let  me  tell  you  the  cir- 
1  cumstances  leading  up  to  it.    Last  Sun- 
;  day  evening  I  went  into  the  city  to 
.  preach  at  St.  E  's  Church.    On  Mon- 
day morning  a  man  appeared  here  at 
my  door.    He  was  rather  short,  dark, 
nicely  dressed,  and  talked  well.  His 
eyes  were  quite  prominent,  and  he  had 
a  little  lisp  in  his  speech.    He  told  me 
he  had  been  at  the  service  Sunday  eve- 
ning and  something  in  my  sermon  had 
found  a  specially  responsive  chord  in 
J  his  own  thoughts.    He  was  in  serious 
trouble  and  determined  to  make  the 
trip  out  here  to  see  me  and  talk  it  over. 
It  seems  that  he  had  had  a  position 
!  in  the  office  of  a  small  business  con- 
cern in  the  city,  which  had  given  him 
a  very  modest  salary,  but  enough  to 
get  along  on  under  normal  conditions. 
He  had  a  wife  and  four  children.  His 
wife  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  and 
his  expenses  had  far  outrun  his  income. 
Finally  had  come  the   day  when  he 
couldn't  pay  the  rent,  and  the  landlord 
had  threatened  to  turn  them  all  out 
on  the  street  unless  he  secured  money 
at  once.    The  following  day  he  had 
come  across  a  blank  check  in  the  office, 
and  in  his  despair  had  forged  the  com- 
pany's name  for  sixteen  dollars.  De- 
tection, of  course,  was  only  a  matter  of 
•  time,  and  before  long  he  was  called  to 
I  account.    There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
i  acknowledge    his    guilt    and    beg  for 
i  leniency  from  his  employers.    They  had 
given  him  a  week  in  which  to  make 
good  the  amount.    The  week  would  be 
!  up  the  next  day.    So  far  he  had  kept 
J  his  wife  from  knowing  of  his  predica- 
'  ment,  and  he  was  quite  fearful  of  the 
effect  upon  her  in  her  weakened  condi- 
1  tion  if  he  were  to  be  arrested  and 
taken  away. 

"It  was  a  lot  of  money  for  the  man 
to  be  asking  me  for,  and  I  determined 
to  find  out  whether  he  was  telling  the 
truth  or  not.  In  his  own  presence  I 
telephoned  the  business  house  he 
claimed  to  have  been  associated  with,"* 
and  they  replied  that  he  "had  been  with 
them,  but  had  left  the  preceding  week. 
My  sympathies  were  now  becoming 
I  quite  strong  for  him.  I  gave  him  rail- 
way fare  back  to  the  city  and  promised 
to  let  him  hear  from  me  by  the  fol- 
lowing morning.     I  saw  him  to  the 
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train  and  took  the  next  train  in  after 
him.  He  had  given  me  his  address  as 
2015  Monroe  Street,  and  I  went 
directly  to  that  number.  I  must  confess 
to  disappointment  when  I  found  that 
the  people  living  there  knew  nothing 
either  of  the  man  or  of  his  family.  Of 
course  I  dropped  the  matter  at  once  as 
a  bad  job  and  came  back  home.  This 
morning  he  telephoned  me  and  seemed 
a  little  bit  hurt  that  he  had  not  heard 
from  me.  I  was  mad  through  and 
through  and  prepared  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  my  investigations. 

"  'Look  here,'  I  said.  'What  did  you 
mean  by  telling  me  you  lived  at  2015 
Monroe  Street?' 

"  'No,  no,'  he  answered  over  the  wire. 
'You  misunderstood  me.  I  said  2050 
Monroe  Street.' 

"My  wrath  began  to  subside  into 
doubt,  and  I  ended  by  agreeing  to  take 
the  matter  up  further.  Now  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind  whether  I  really  mis- 
understood him  or  whether  the  man 
cleverly  turned  the  tables  on  me  when 
he  perceived  my  suspicions.  I  hardly 
feel  like  taking  the  time  for  another 
trip  to  the  city  to  verify  this  new  ad- 
dress, and  I  am  unwilling  to  help  him 
without  knowing  something  further.  If 
you  would  look  in  at  2050  Monroe 
Street,  and  let  me  know  what  you  find, 
I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you." 

Acordingly,  the  next  day  I  sought  out 
2050  Monroe  Street,  and,  as  I  fully  ex- 
pected, the  man  was  as  completely  un- 
known there  as  he  had  been  at  the  first 
address.  I  wrote  the  suburban  rector 
to  that  effect  and  dismissed  the  whole 
affair  from  my  mind. 

A  SEQUEL 

Some  days  later  a  man  called  to  see 
me  about  the  middle  of  the  morning. 
He  was  nicely  dressed  and  looked  well 
cared  for,  and  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised when  he  said  he  was  in  need  of 
help.  Then  he  threw  back  his  over- 
coat and  showed  me  that  he  was  with- 
out an  under  coat  of  any  kind.  He 
gave  me  his  name  and  stated  that  he 
lived  with  his  wife  and  four  children 
at  1825  Monroe  Street.  His  wife  had 
been  ill  and  was  still  in  a  precarious 
state  of  health.  He  had  lost  his  posi- 
tion, but  had  feared  to  tell  her,  and 
had  gone  away  each  day  as  though  he 
had  regular  work  to  do.  He  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  locating  another  place, 
and  his  money  had  all  been  spent.  As 
-a  last  resort  he  had  pawned  his  coat, 
and  to  prove  his  story  he  handed  me 
the  pawn  ticket. 

The  man's  recital  of  his  troubles  was 
very  appealing.  He  answered  all  ques- 
tions easily  and  frankly,  and  on  the 
whole  it  sounded  like  a  good  case. 

"Come  back  to  me  this  afternoon  at 


two  o'clock,"  I  said  finally.  "Mean- 
time I'll  look  out  for  this  pawn  ticket 
and  I  will  see  what  further  I  can  do." 

He  thanked  me  and  went  away. 

A  little  later  in  the  morning  I  started 
for  1825  Monroe  Street.  I  could,  easily 
find  a  way  of  talking  to  his  wife  with- 
out letting  her  know  that  he  had  been 
to  see  me.  But  there  was  no  need  for 
any  such  maneuvering,  for  the  people 
at  this  house  were  totally  ignorant  of 
any  such  family.  Another  fraud.  Any- 
how, I  would  see  what  the  pawn  ticket 
meant  while  I  was  about  it.  The  shop 
was  not  far  off,  and  the  bookkeeper 
speedily  identified  the  ticket.  The 
name  was  corect,  but  this  time  the  ad- 
dress was  2015  Monroe  Street.  All  at 
once  the  significance  of  it  dawned  on 
me.  As  I  recalled  the  man's  appear- 
ance and  actions  they  coincided  to  a 
hair  with  the  suburban  rector's  descrip- 
tion of  his  persistent  friend  of  a  week 
or  two  before  this  time.  Over  I  went 
to  2015  Monroe  Street,  and  there  re- 
ceived the  anticipated  negative  to  my 
inquiries.  Like  the  other  rector,  I  was 
rather  disappointed,  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  fellow  would  never  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  return  to  me  after  such  an 
elaborate  fiction. 

When  the  door-bell  rang  promptly  at 
two  o'clock,  it  scarcely  occurred  to  me 
that  he  could  really  be  coming.  But 
there  he  was  as  big  as  life.  I  invited 
him  to  be  seated,  and  then  I  just  looked 
at  him. 

"Well,"  I  said  at  length,  "I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  you  back  here." 

"Why?"  he  asked,  for  the  first  time 
showing  any  concern.  "You  told  .me  to 
come." 

"What  made  you  tell  me  all  that  stuff 
this  morning?"  I  went  on.  "You  knew 
it  was  untrue." 

"He  looked  at  me  for  a  long  moment 
to  see  if  I  was  really  in  earnest.  Then 
he  realized  that  he  was  fairly  caught. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted  slowly;  "I  lied  to 
you  this  morning.  You  would  have 
lied,  too,  if  you  had  needed  a  coat  as 
badly  as  I  do." 

A  vision  of  myself  in  his  condition 
flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  think  I 
could  scarcely  have  found  the  heart  to 
upbraid  him  if  I  had  not  known  at  first 
hand  of  his  previous  duplicity  when  he 
did  not  need  a  coat. 

"Now  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me,"  I 
said,  "and,  as  much  for  your  own  bene- 
fit as  anything  else,  I  don't  want  you 
to  forget  what  I  am  about  to  tell.  you. 
You  seem  to  think  that  because  I  wear 
my  collar  the  other  way  around  there- 
fore I  am  a  fool.  You  think  you  can 
tell  me  any  cock-and-bull  story  you 
please  and  that  I  will  swallow  it  like 
an  imbecile  and  give  you  anything  you 
ask.     You're  one   of  these  men  who 
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make  a  business  out  of  telling  lies,  and 
you  make  it  all  the  harder  for  an 
honest  man  to  get  help  when  he  really 
needs  it.  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  I  know  just  the  sort  of  fellow  you 
are.  I've  made  it  my  business  to  find 
out  all  about  you.    I  know  the  game 

you  tried  to  play  out  in  M  a  couple 

of  weeks  ago.  1  know  that  you  have 
no  wife  and  four  children  and  that  you 
never  lived  at  1825  Monroe  Street, 
neither  have  you  lived  at  2015  nor 
2050  Monroe  Street.  You've  used 
false  names  and  you've  made  up  your 
stories  out  of  whole  cloth.  You  didn't 
think  I  would  go  to  the  trouble  to  find 
out  all  this,  but  that's  once  when  you 
missed  your  guess.  Here's  your  pawn 
ticket.  I  intend  to  tell  all  the  ministers 
I  meet  what  I  know  about  you,  and  the 
next  time  you  try  this  trick  you  are 
likely  to  find  yourself  answering  ques- 
tions from  the  judge." 

He  took  his  ticket  and  went  without 
a  word.  He  was  so  completely  chagrined 
that  I  felt  honestly  sorry  for  him  as  I 
watched  him  walk  down  the  street. 

AN  EPILOGUE 

Not  long  after  this  I  met  the  sub- 
urban rector  and  told  him  the  sequel 
to  his  story,  much  to  his  interest  and 
amusement.  I  did  not  see  him  again 
for  several  weeks,  but  when  we  next 
did  meet  he  wore  a  broad  grin  as  he 
pulled  me  over  into  a  corner  of  the 
room. 

"I  have  still  a  further  sequel  to  the 
continued  story  of  our  friend  with  the 
illusive  wife  and  four  children,"  he 
said.  "Just  after  you  told  me  your 
chapter  I  was  having  dinner  one  eve- 
ning with  the  Rev.  Dr.  J         and  his 

wife.  I  recounted  to  him  our  little 
experiences  with  this  stranger  and  he 
listened  quite  eagerly  to  the  whole  tale. 
When  I  had  finished,  he  asked  me  to 
describe  the  man  to  him,  and  I  did  so 

in  some   detail.     Dr.  J   collapsed 

and  roared  with  laughter. 

"'What!'  I  said.  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  have  more  to  add  to  this 
man's  adventures?' 

"  'Precisely,'  he  said,  still  laughing. 
'That  same  fellow  came  to  me  with  a 
pitiful  appeal,  and  I  didn't  escape  any- 
thing like  as  easily  as  you  two  did.' 

"  'How  much  did  it  cost  you?'  I  asked, 
curiously. 

"  'That  is  something,'  he  replied,  very 
solemnly,  'which  no  man  shall  ever 
know.' " 

And,  for  all  we  know,  our  friend  may 
still  be  plying  his  trade.  But  I  have  an 
idea  that  his  enthusiasm  must  have 
been  badly  dented  by  the  unconven- 
tional statement  of  his  case  to  which 
he  had  been  treated  at  least  once. 

RUNNING  THE  CHANCE  OF  IMPOSTURE 

Still  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  from 
such  cases  as  these1  that  all,  or  indeed 
the  greater  part,  of  these  who  come  to  us 

■Some  tf  tliesc  Mr.  Wilson  described  in  The 
Outlook  last  week. — The  Editors. 
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in  distress  are  merely  clever  purveyors 
of  fraudulent  appeals.  On  the  contrary, 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  really 
in  need  of  assistance,  and  to  them  it 
is  gladly  and  cheerfully  given.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  those  who  come  to  us 
as  strangers,  of  whom  we  have  no  pre- 
vious knowledge.  The  needy  in  our 
own  parishes  we  know  without  investi- 
gation. But  of  the  strangers  there  are 
several  different  groups.  There  are 
those,  for  instance,  upon  whose  per- 
sons and  in  whose  stories  falsehood 
and  discrepancy  are  so  obvious  as  to 
be  almost  ridiculous.  There  are  others, 
comprising  perhaps  the  bulk  of  them, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  honest.  Fre- 
quently it  is  quite  impossible  to  check 
up  on  their  statements,  and  a  doubtful 
probability  is  about  the  only  conclu- 
sion to  be  had.  In  such  cases,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  turning  an  inhos- 
pitable shoulder  to  a  case  of  honest 
need,  one  is  willing  to  run  the  chance 
of  imposture,  at  least  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Many  of  them  drop  out  of  sight, 
and  we  never  know  whether  we  have 
been  mulcted  or  not.  Sometimes  we 
discover  in  after  days  that  we  have 
been  the  victims  of  fraud  in  certain 
cases.  Now  and  then  we  are  encour- 
aged by  seeing  our  best  hopes  verified, 
and  a  probably  honest  case  living  up  to  , 
its  appearances.  Then  again  there  is 
that  smallest  class  of  all,  made  up  of 
those  who  are  soundly  convincing. 
From  one  such  case  I  retain  a  lasting 
impression.  I  might  be  mistaken,  but 
I  doubt  it.   I  believe  this  man  was  real. 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  A  COUCH 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  one  au- 
tumn afternoon,  as  I  was  just  at  the 
door  about  to  start  out  on  some  parish 
calls,  that  he  rang  my  bell.  He  was 
not  much  above  average  height,  but 
was  very  strongly  built,  and  apparently 
carried  little  superfluous  flesh.  As  he 
removed  his  hat  he  revealed  a  head  of 
very  red  hair.  He  was  clean  and  well 
dressed  and  presented  a  good  appear- 
ance throughout.  He  stood  just  inside 
the  door,  nervously  fingering  his  hat 
and  looking  me  over  with  a  pair  of  very 
keen  blue  eyes. 

"Is  your  name  Wilson?"  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  leaving  the  con- 
versation to  him. 

"Did  you  ever  have  a  church  in 
Evanston?" 

"No,  I've  never  lived  there." 

"When  I  saw  your  name  on  your 
church  at  the  corner,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  "I  thought  you  might  be  the  one. 
You  look  a  good  deal  like  him,  too." 

He  stopped  and  stood  irresolute,  not 
as  one  embarrassed,  but  as  one  disap- 
pointed and  perplexed. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  I  asked  him. 
"Even  if  I  am  not  the  person  you  were 
looking  for,  perhaps  I  might  do." 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  couch  near  a 
west  window,  and  I  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  I  remember  it  all 
very  distinctly,  for  he  was  there  about 
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two  hours,  and  as  twilight  came  on  I 
could  see  his  clear-cut  features  more 
and  more  sharply  silhouetted  against 
the  darkening  sky.  He  was  thinking, 
and  I  waited  until  he  should  be  ready 
to  speak. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  he  said 
after  a  few  moments.  "I'm  all  be- 
wildered, and  I  felt  as  though  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  somebody.  I  thought 
you  might  be  the  same  clergyman  I  met 
before,  so  I  came  in  here.  His  name 
was  the  same  as  yours.  I  didn't  know 
him  well,  and  maybe  he's  forgotten  me. 
He  came  to  preach  once  at  the  county 
jail,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  how 
he  talked  to  me  after  the  service." 

That  was  it,  then.  He  was  a  jail-bird. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  men  had  come 
to  me  telling  how  they  had  just  been 
released  from  prison  and  asking  a  lift 
on  their  way  to  honest  employment. 
But  this  man  seemed  different  from 
any  of  the  others.  There  was  no  predi- 
gested  story  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 
He  gave  one  the  impression  that  lie 
would  much  rather  not  be  talking  about 
it,  but  that  he  had  to  get  it  off  his 
mind.  Haltingly,  in  disconnected  stac- 
cato phrases,  he  told  of  himself.  There 
were  awkward  pauses  now  and  then 
which  I  was  obliged  to  help  out  with 
quiet  questions,  like  a  prompter  re- 
minding one  who  has  forgotten  his 
part.  Sometimes  he  was  at  a  loss  for 
words  and  shifted  uneasily,  while  I 
ventured  to  offer  cautious  suggestions, 
or  assured  him  that  I  understood  with- 
out his  putting  it  into  words.  It  was 
a  study  in  natural  simplicity  to  watch 
his  childlike  reticence,  here  and  there 
broken  by  an  impulsive  outburst  of 
pride.  Chronologically  his  story  was 
chaotic.  In  one  breath  he  spoke  of  the 
events  of  last  week,  and  in  the  next  he 
was  back  in  his  childhood  days.  It  was 
a  picture-puzzle  narrative,  but,  pieced 
together,  it  would  run  something  in  this 
way: 

THE  PETERMAN'S  STORY 

His  name  was  Jim  Robbins.  Per- 
haps I  had  heard  of  him?  At  any  rate, 
the  police  all  knew  him,  for  his  criminal 
career  covered  nearly  every  big  city  in 
the  country.  He  was  one  of  five  sons 
and  had  been  born  and  raised  in  the 
Far  West.  His  father  he  designated 
simply  as  a  Mohammedan,  possessed  of 
a  rigid  belief  in  fatalism.  Both  parents 
were  experienced  criminals,  and  had 
carefully  trained  their  sons  in  the  same 
profession.  He  began  the  practice  of 
theft  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  but 
from  the  outset  was  taught  to  despise 
any  such  thing  as  petty  robbery.  There 
was  an  unconscious  pride  in  his  voice 
and  his  shoulders  straightened  as  he 
told  of  his  place  in  the  criminal  world. 

"We  were  'petermen,'  "  he  said ;  "safe- 
blowers,  you  know.  We  never  bothered 
with  any  small  jobs.  We  turned  some 
of  the  biggest  tricks  in  the  country. 
And  we  never  killed  or  hurt  anybody  in 
our  work.  A  good  'peterman'  doesn't 
have  to." 

After  their  parents  were  dead  the 
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five  sons  scattered  and  systematically 
carried  on  their  several  depredations 
on  society,  sometimes  working  together, 
sometimes  alone,  and  often  with  other 
associates.  Gradually  their  fame  spread 
and  they  began  to  be  hunted.  Jails 
and  penitentiaries  ingulfed  them  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time.  Jim 
was  as  clever  and  successful  as  any 
of  them,  yet  now,  having  reached 
middle  age,  he  could  look  back  on 
nearly  half  of  his  life  spent  behind 
prison  bars. 

His  last  term  had  kept  him  confined 
for  five  years.  It  was  only  a  couple  of 
months  before  this  time  that  he  had 
been  released.  The  afternoon  he  left 
the  penitentiary  the  warden  had  given 
him  a  hearty  handshake  and  said, 
"Jim,  go  straight  this  time,  and  don't 
come  back  here  again."  The  admoni- 
tion was  not  forgotten,  but  Jim  was 
too  much  interested  in  his  return  to 
freedom  to  give  it  more  than  passing 
thought.  During  the  rest  of  the  day 
iie  wandered  from  street  to  street  like 
a  child  in  a  new  playhouse.  The  power 
to  go  where  he  liked  and  do  what  he 
pleased  had  been  denied  him  so  long 
that  it  now  possessed  a  fascinating 
i  '  elty.  He  walked  in  and  out  of 
stores  and  shops  and  various  public 
buildings  out  of  pure  curiosity,  simply 
to  feast  hrs  eyes  on  whatever  was  going 
on. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  MISSION 

It  was  in  the  course  of  these  idle  wan- 
derings that  he  came  to  a  little  mis- 
sion hall  in  the  early  evening.  They 
were  singing,  and  lie  stepped  inside  to 
listen.  There  was  a  woman  there,  one 
of  the  mission  workers,  whose  face  at- 
tracted him,  and  he  stayed  without  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  what  was  going 
on  in  the  simple  service.  After  a 
while  the  woman  came  over  and  sat 
beside  him.  She  made  him  very  un- 
comfortable, but  he  was  glad  to  have 
her  there.    Then  she  spoke  to  him. 

"She  asked  me  something  about  relig- 
ion," Jim  explained.  "I  didn't  know 
what  to  say,  so  I  pushed  her  away.  I 
didn't  want  her  to  go,  you  understand, 
but  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do." 

She  continued  to  speak  to  him  kindly 
and  very  tactfully,  until  by  the  time 
the  meeting  was  concluded  she  had 
quite  gained  his  confidence.  For  a  long 
time  he  remained  talking  with  her, 
telling  her  his  story,  very  much,  I  sup- 
pose, as  he  was  then  telling  it  to  me. 
He  made  no  profession  of  conversion 
to  her  (nor,  indeed,  did  he  to  me),  but 
before  he  left  he  had  solemnly  promised 
her  that  he  would  keep  straight,  and 
he  meant  every  word  of  that  promise. 
A  good  woman  had  come  into  his  life 
and  had  left  an  indelible  impression. 

He  was  determined  to  begin  right — 
but  where?  He  could  not  remain  in 
the  penitentiary  town,  and  he  was  not 
very  well  acquainted  with  avenues  of 
legitimate  employment.  Then  ail  at 
once  lie  recalled  a  remark  from  a  fel- 


low-prisoner that  the  Ford  automobile 
company  would  give  ■  an  ex-convict  a 
chance  to  make  a  fresh  start  and  no 
questions  asked.  Accordingly,  the  next 
day  he  set  out  for  Detroit.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  office  of  the  company,  he 
told  them  frankly  just  who  he  was  and 
what  he  had  been.  They  gave  him  a 
position  and  he  set  to  work  under  the 
happy  assurance  that  the  police  could 
not  interfere  with  him  there  and  he 
would  have  a  real  opportunity  to  make 
good  his  promise  to  the  Lady  of  the 
Mission.  Everything  went  smoothly  for 
a  time.  He  proved  himself  a  strong  and 
able  workman  and  he  did  his  work  with 
a  will.  Already  he  was  beginning  to 
think  of  himself  in  new  terms.  Then 
one  day  at  the  lunch  hour  two  strangers 
appeared  and  called  him  aside.  They 
were  detectives  from  Detroit. 

"We've  spotted  you,  Jim,"  they  told 
him,  "and  you  had  better  be  on  your 
way." 

"I'm  working  for  an  honest  living," 
Jim  protested,  "and  I'm  going  straight. 
You  have  no  right  to  follow  me  up  be- 
cause of  the  things  I  used  to  do.  Go 
back  and  forget  you  ever  saw  me.  Be- 
sides, you  can't  touch  me  out  here,  for 
I'm  under  the  protection  of  the  com- 
pany." 

"No,"  they  replied,  "we  can't  touch 
you  out  here,  but  if  you  don't  disap- 
pear we'll  'frame  up  a  job'  on  you  so 
the  company  will  fire  you,  and  then 
see  what  will  happen.  We  don't  want 
any  of  your  kind  around  our  town." 

Poor  Jim  was  panic-stricken.  It  was 
not  until  days  later  that  it  even  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  have  laid 
the  whole  situation  before  his  super- 
intendent and  probably  receive  proper 
protection.  Only  one  thing  seemed  im- 
portant just  then — to  get  away  where 
tht  police  could  not  find  him.  Under 
cover  of  the  night  he  quietly  slipped 
out,  made  his  way  to  the  river,  stole  a 
boat,  and  escaped  to  the  Canadian  side. 
But  his  pursuers  had  anticipated  such 
a  move,  and  the  Canadian  authorities 
were  on  the  watch  for  him.  He  was 
sent  back,  with  dire  threats  of  what 
would  happen  if  he  ever  attempted  to 
enter  Canada  again. 

He  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
dogged  by  the  constant  fear  of  recogni- 
tion. He  dared  not  stop  in  any  one 
spot  long  enough  to  earn  anything,  and 
his  small  stock  of  money  was  rapidly 
diminishing.  At  last  he  made  for 
Chicago,  and  arrived  three  days  before 
the  day  of  his  visit  to  me.  For  a  single 
day  he  was  unmolested.  The  next  day 
the  keen  eye  of  the  law  detected  his 
presence  and  he  was  haled  into  a 
police  court  and  locked  up  on  sus- 
picion. They  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
his  living  straight  and  tried  to  entangle 
him  in  some  admission  which  they 
might  turn  to  his  injury.  But  he  would 
not  be  tricked,  and  after  detaining  him 
for  two  days  they  were  obliged  to  let 
him  go  for  the  want  of  a  charge  against 
him. 


"They  turned  me  loose  this  morning, 
and  gave  me  till  six  o'clock  to-night  to 
get  out  of  town.  If  they  caught  me 
here  after  six  o'clock,  they  promised  to 
put  me  away  for  another  long  term. 
I've  been  walking  the  streets  ever  since, 
wondering  what  to  do.  Down  in  the 
Tenderloin  there  are  lots  of  my  old 
friends  who  would  take  me  in  and  see 
me  through.  But  that  would  mean  re- 
turning to  the  old  life,  and  I  promised 
her  I  would  go  straight.  But  I  can't 
go  on  like  this,  and  they  won't  give  me 
a  chance." 

His  story  rang  as  true  as  a  silver  bell, 
but  when  he  had  finished  I  felt  as 
greatly  bewildered  as  he  was  himself. 

ON  ONE  DAY  AT  LEAST 

"Think  a  moment,"  I  said.  "Have 
you  no  friend  free  from  a  criminal 
reputation  to  whom  you  might  go  until 
things  clear  up?" 

"That's  the  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  too,"  he  answered.  "There  is  a  man 
who  used  to  work  with  my  father.  But 
he  quit  breaking  safes  a  good  many 
years  ago  and  got  a  farm  up  in  Wis- 
consin. I  might  go  to  him  and  he 
would  give  me  a  job  on  the  farm.  Then 
if  I  could  stay  with  him  and  work  for 
him  for  six  months,  there  might  be  a 
chance.  You  see,  if  I  could  have  some 
one  to  speak  for  me  and  say  that  I 
had  been  straight  for  six  months,  I 
could  come  right  back  here  and  they 
would  have  to  let  me  alone  unless  I 
did  something  wrong.  That  might  give 
me  a  chance,  and  that's  all  I  want." 

"How  much  money  would  it  take  to 
get  you  to  this  farm?" 

"Not  so  very  much.  I'm  used  to  get- 
ting rides  on  freight  trains,  and  a  little 
money  carries  me  over  a  division.  But 
L  haven't  even  enough  for  that.  I've 
used  it  all  up." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "I'll  give  you 
some  more." 

He  took  a  long,  questioning  look  at 
me.  Then  he  made  one  stride  nearly 
across  the  room  and  seized  me  by  the 
arm  in  a  grip  that  made  me  wince. 

"Do  you  mean  you're  going  to  help 
me?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "Put  this  in  your 
pocket  and  make  it  go  as  far  as  you 
can.  Now  it  is  after  five  o'clock  and 
you  must  get  to  the  railway  yards.  Be 
sure  to  look  me  up  again  when  you 
come  this  way.  I  wish  you  God's  own 
blessing,  and,  whatever  you  do,  never 
forget  the  Lady  of  the  Mission." 

His  good-by  gripped  both  my  hand 
and  my  heart  like  a  vise.  For  days  his 
face  and  his  story  haunted  me.  That 
is  a  good  many  months  ago,  and  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  since. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  reached 
his  destination.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  did  with  my  money.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  lived  up  to  his  promise 
to  the  Lady  of  the  Mission. 

This  much  I  know.  The  day  Jim  Rob- 
bins  came  to  see  me,  on  that  day  he  was 
an  honest  man. 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SLAVES 

BY  EDMUND  CRANFORD  WILLCOX 


THE  other  day  I  got  into  a  motor 
bus  to  go  from  one  small  Southern 
town  to  another.  The  bus  had  four 
transverse  rows  of  three  seats  each.  I 
took  the  last  vacant  seat  in  the  third 
row.  The  fourth  row  was  vacant,  but 
a  respectable,  well-dressed  colored  man 
stood  near.  The  bus  was  about  to  start 
and  the  colored  man  stepped  in.  "Ah, 
ha!"  I  said  to  myself;  "here  is  where  the 
Negro  gets  the  best  end  of  the  Jim 
Crow  plan,  for  we  are  crowded  and  he 
has  a  whole  row  of  seats  to  himself." 
But  wait  a  minute;  two  white  lads  drew 
near,  looked  at  the  bus,  and  talked  to 
the  starter;  they  wanted  to  go,  too. 
The  starter  scratched  his  head  and  then 
addressed  Mr.  Negro.  In  the  most 
friendly  and  genial  way  he  said:  "Say, 
old  fellow,  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
handle  you  this  trip,  unless  you  stand 
on  the  running-board  and  hold  on." 
And  with  equal  good  nature  and  a  wide 
smile1  our  colored  passenger  replied, 
"Sure!  All  I  want  is  to  get  there."  So 
white  dignity  and  the  law  of  race  sepa- 
ration were  satisfied;  the  two  white 
boys  had  the  three  seats  to  themselves, 
the  Negro  "got  there"  all  right,  and 
there  wasn't  a  bit  of  ill  feeling. 

Now  this  trivial  incident  is  a  symbol. 
"Say  it  with  a  smile"  applies  to  race 
questions  as  to  many  others.  In  the 
North  we  often  see  an  unhappy-looking 
Negro  sitting  in  a  trolley  car  while 
white-  men  stand  up  uncomfortably 
rather  than  take  a  vacant  seat  beside 
the  Negro.  In  the  South,  socially  speak- 
ing, the  laws  of  separation  are  known 
and,  on  the  whole,  are  carried  out  with 
good  feeling.  Both  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South  most  intelligent  people,  in- 
cluding many  Negro  leaders,  believe 
that  separate  schools,  churches,  and 
places  of  amusement  are  desirable, 
wherever  practicable,  for  both  races. 
The  corollary  is  that,  if  the  Negro  is  to 
be  treated  separately,  he  should  be 
treated  fairly — given  proper  and  com- 
fortable accommodations  and  incentives 
to  live  cleanly  and  to  be  self-respecting. 
One  doesn't  often  hear  nowadays  the 
"Do  you  want  your  daughter  to  marry  a 
Negro?"  which  used  to  be  the  retort 
when  Northerners  pleaded  that  the 
Negro  should  be  taught  and  made  into 
a  good  citizen.  Practically  the  social 
question  is  settling  itself. 

But  in  other  respects  the  true  answer 
to  the  race  question  is  in  that  very 
growth  of  good  feeling  and  tolerance  of 
which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning.  Time 
and  a  sense  of  justice  will  heal  the  scars 
made  by  hatred  and  contempt. 

It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  Stephen 
Graham's  book,  "The  Soul  of  John 
Brown"1  (published  in  England  under  a 
much  better  title,  "The  Children  of 
Slaves"),  that  it  puts  too  much  emphasis 

r^,T,he  So™'  of  John  Brown.  By  Stephen 
Graham.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 


on  the  hateful  side  of  things.  To  be 
sure,  Mr.  Graham  does  recognize  that 
there  is  a  sentiment  among  the  best 
people  of  both  races  for  friendliness 
and  growth.  Thus  one  colored  banker 
told  him  that  the  Negro  must  win  free- 
dom, that  "there  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  bring  him  respect,  and  that  is 
achievement."  And  another  said,  "It 
would  be  better  for  Negroes  to  build 
their  own  libraries — we  don't  wish  to 
intrude  where  we  are  not  wanted."  And 
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Mr.  Graham  reports  with  approval  the 
forming  of  committees,  half  white,  half 
colored,  to  inquire  into  social  strife  and 
see  what  can  be  done  for  life  and  free- 
dom. And  he  avers:  "The  maximum  of 
persecution  of  the  Negro  in  recent  years 
does  not  equal  the  misery  of  slavery. 
Even  if  all  the  lynchings  and  burnings 
and  humiliations  and  disabilities  be  put 
together,  they  do  not  add  up  to  one  year 
of  servitude.  .  .  .  They  [the  Negroes] 
are  still  progressing  to  an  ever  fuller 
freedom." 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  picture  he 
paints  is  black  and  horrifying.  One 
need  not  question  his  accuracy,  nor 
doubt  his  assertion  that  a  lust  for 
cruelty  has  shown  itself  in  some  places 
where  torture  and  horrors  unspeakable 
have  occurred,  nor  deny  that  such  race 
riots  as  those  in  Washington  and  Chi- 
cago are  danger  signals  not  to  be 
ignored.  But  he  lays  so  much  stress  on 
the  dark  side  that  one  might  turn  with 
profit  to  Booker  Washington's  "Up  from 
Slavery"  (first  published,  I  remember, 
in  your  columns),  or  to  the  splendid 


records  of  work  done  at  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee,  or  to  the  startling  statistics 
as  to  the  gains  of  the  black  race  in 
business  achievement,  in  order  to  get 
a  fair  balance-sheet  of  gains  and  losses. 

Stephen  Graham  has  a  picturesque 
personality.  His  book  on  Russia  and 
his  account  of  his  experiences  in  the 
Great  War  as  "A  Private  in  the  Guards" 
aroused  controversy,  but  no  one  denied 
their  interest.  If  it  is  true,  as  I  have 
seen  stated  lately,  that  he  held  that 
the  soul  of  Russia  was  born  through 
oppression  and  that  therefore  the  Rus- 
sians would  always  love  their  Czar,  he 
certainly  missed  fire  badly.  Points  in 
the  present  book  have  been  questioned 
as  to  fact.  But  it  is  intensely  interest- 
ing (and  curious,  too)  to  see  the  record 
of  an  Englishman's  observation  and  his 
talks  with  whites  and  blacks  in  a 
journey  for  that  express  purpose  up  and 
down  our  Southern  States.  We  are 
more  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard  than  by  his  arguments.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  latter  are  based  on 
lack  of  knowledge;  as  where  he  laments 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  allow  the  Southern 
States  to  put  an  educational  restriction 
on  suffrage.  Had  he  known  better,  he 
might  have  strengthened  his  own  in- 
dictment of  unfairness,  for  the  last 
thing  on  earth  that  most  Southern 
States  would  wish  for  would  be  an  edu- 
cational restriction  that  would  actually 
disfranchise  ignorant  whites  as  well  as 
ignorant  Negroes. 

Mr.  Graham  was  started  on  his  travels 
over  the  once  Slave  States  by  an  idea 
that  came  to  him  while  marching 
toward  Cologne  in  the  British  army, 
namely,  that  he  would  like  to  follow 
Sherman's  "march  to  the  sea"  as  a  sort 
of  tradition-seeking  tramp.  This  he  did, 
with  experiences  that  make  a  capital 
chapter. 

I  should  be  loth  to  accept  all  of  Mr. 
Graham's  comments  on  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Negro  in  America, 
but  one  of  them  is  strong  and  clear.  He 
says:  "There  remains  just  one  obvious 
solution,  and  that  is  in  distinct  and 
parallel  development,  equality  before  the 
law,  and  mutual  understanding  and 
tolerance." 

From  the  race  question  of  to-day  one 
turns  to  the  race  question  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  in  Margaret  Lynn's  "Free 
Soil."2  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of 
the  terrible  struggle  in  Kansas  that  de- 
cided forever  that  its  soil  should  be 
free  soil.  The  battle  of  Ossawatomie  is 
now  little  but  a  name  to  most  of  us, 
but  it  meant  a  great  deal.  Here  we 
have  the  story  of  a  sturdy,  liberty-loving 
New  England  settler  and  his  brave 
wife,  who  went  West  to  fight  for  liberty 
and  to  build  up  a  freedom-loving  com- 
munity that  should  defy  the  curse  of 
slavery.  As  fiction  pure  and  simple  the 
novel  has  no  great  art,  but  it  has  his- 
torical reality  and  wide  human  sym- 


2'Free  Soil.  By  Margaret  Lynn.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York. 
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pathy.  As  a  sketch  of  Western  living 
conditions  in  early  days  the  book  is  also 
satisfying. 

THE  NEW  BOOKS 

FICTION 

DEAD  MAN'S  PLACK  AND  AN  OLD  THORN. 

By  W.  H.  Hudson.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  a  master-stylist  as  well 
as  a  naturalist.  Here  he  enters  a  new- 
field;  he  gives  us  a  sort  of  vision  or 
visualization  of  a  little  Saxon  drama 
that  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  Hamp- 
shire a  thousand  years  ago.  There  is 
a  simple  and  plaintive  charm  in  the 
narrative. 

MEHITABLE.  Ey  Katharine  Adams.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York. 

All  the  Mehitables  we  ever  knew  per- 
sonally were  called  Hetty.  But  not  this 
one.  She  is  dignified,  sweet,  and  gra- 
cious. Her  school  life  near  Paris,  her 
trips  to  other  lands,  and  her  fine  love 
story  form  a  superior  kind  of  story  for 
older  girls.  The  tale  has  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 

TAKE  IT  FROM  DAD.  By  George  G.  Liver- 
more.    The  Macmilian  Company,  New  York. 

A  new  kind  of  boys'  book — and  a  good 
kind,  too.  These  letters  from  "Dad"  to 
his  boy  at  Exeter  are  full  of  fun.  If 
they  preach  at  all,  they  do  it  in  a  round- 
about and  jovial  way,  and  with  sly 
hits  and  digs  as  from  one  fellow  to 
another.  They  are  spiced  with  slang 
and  salted  with  worldly  experience. 

BIOGRAPHY 
E'ERSONAL  ASPECTS  OF  JANE  AUSTEN.  By 

Mary  Augusta  Austen-Leigh.  Illustrated. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Not  important  as  a  contribution  to 
literary  history,  but  decidedly  interest- 
ing because  of  its  new  material  and  its 
personal  side-lights  on  Miss  Austen's 
home  life  and  social  friendships. 

I'LYSSES  S.  GRANT:  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER. By  Hamlin  Garland.  The  Mac- 
milian Company,  New  YTork. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of 
this  work,  first  published  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  anecdotal  biographies  ever  pub- 
lished— anecdotal,  that  is,  in  the  sense 
that  wherever  incident,  anecdote,  and 
dialogue  can  bring  out  the  personality 
of  the  greatest  Union  generals  that 
method  is  here  adopted.  We  commend 
the  book  especially  for  boys  and  young 
men. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
LETTERS  FROM  THE  KAISER  TO  THE  CZAR. 

Copied  and  Brought  from  Russia  by  Isaac 
Don  Levine.  Illustrated.  The  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

This  volume  comprises  letters  found 
in  the  Czar's  private  correspondence 
after  his  death.  They  were  written  in 
English,  the  language  always  used  by 
William  II  and  Nicholas  II  in  conversa- 
tion or  correspondence.  They  are  wholly 
distinct  from  the  "Willy-Nicky"  corre- 
spondence published  three  years  ago, 


which  was  composed  of  telegrams  only. 
They  are  only  half  satisfactory  as  cor- 
respondence because  there  are  no  let- 
ters of  reply  from  the  Czar  to  the 
Kaiser.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  these  letters  are  now  in  Hol- 
land, guarded  by  the  ex-Emperor.  Re- 
grettably incomplete  as  the  present 
volume  is,  no  book,  we  think,  could  pre- 
sent a  greater  revelation  of  the  Kaiser's 
character.  Here  in  his  own  letters  he 
is  a  jumble  of  opposed  qualities — lofty, 
petty;  thoroughgoing,  superficial;  simple, 
theatrical;  modern,  mediaeval.  Medi- 
awal  certainly  was  his  obsession  con- 
cerning the  divine  right  of  kings.  As 
he  said  in  one  of  these  letters:  "We 
Christian  kings  and  emperors  have  one 
holy  duty  imposed  on  us  by  heaven, 
that  is  to  uphold  the  principle  'von 
Gottes  Onaden.'"  On  the  historical  side 
the  volume  is  valuable  because  it  ex- 
poses the  hidden  machinery  of  Euro- 
pean international  policies  during  the 
decade  preceding  the  war.  In  this 
period  William  II  was  continually  in- 
triguing against  England.  He  was  will- 
ing even  to  include  France  as  an  ally 
if  with  Russia  and  Austria  he  could 
form  the  strongest  league  against  Eng- 
land. He  had  another  and  more  secret 
motive — to  remove  the  menace  of  Russia 
herself.  In  order  to  be  free  of  the  dread 
of  what  might  come  from  the  East  the 
Emperor  was  glad  to  sow  suspicion  of 
other  Powers  in  Russia,  so  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  would  be  kept  well  oc- 
cupied with  those  Powers  and  would 
not  realize  the  increasing  commercial, 
and  consequently  political,  conquest 
gradually  being  made  by  Germany  to 
the  east.  Finally,  this  allusion  to  Amer- 
ica is  interesting: 

It  is  very  essential  that  America 
should  not  feel  threatened  by  our 
agreement  [the  secret  treaty  between 
•Germany  and  Russia].  Roosevelt,  as 
I  know,  owing  to  the  innate  Amer- 
ican dislike  to  all  colored  races,  has 
no  special  partiality  for  .Japan,  al- 
though England  does  her  utmost  to 
work  up  American  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  Japanese.  Besides,  the  Amer- 
icans have  a  clear  perception  of  the 
indisputable  fact  that  a  powerful 
Japanese  Empire  is  a  lasting-  danger 
to  the  American  Philippines. 

Such  a  book  should  have  had  an  index. 

VENIZELOS.  By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  Il- 
lustrated. Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Greek  elections  make  timely 
every  such  worth-while  comment  as  this 
on  the  career  of  Venizelos,  a  statesman 
of  commanding  importance  and  one 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  his  country's 
size  and  prestige.  Venizelos  did  more 
than  merely  to  restore  his  native  Crete 
to  Greece,  to  reorganize  the  internal 
affairs  of  Greece  and  provide  her  with 
a  Constitution.  He  was  capable  of  do- 
ing- more  than  merely  to  double  her 
area  and  population.  As  Mr.  Gibbons 
points  out,  Venizelos  might  have  led  his 
countrymen  to  Constantinople  itself, 
and  thus  have  realized  their  dream  of 
centuries    to    occupy    again    the  old 


Byzantium.  But,  in  any  event,  his 
action,  as  Mr.  Gibbons  affirms,  has  been 
a  death  thrust  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  great  Greek's 
successful  formation  of  the  Balkan  Fed- 
eration brought  Turkey  in  Europe  to 
its  all  but  extinction  in  1912.  When 
the  war  began,  in  1914,  Venizelos  saw 
his  country's  opportunity  to  put  Turkey 
entirely  out  of  business  in  Europe  and 
to  redeem  the  part  of  Asia  Minor  in- 
habited by  Greeks.  But  the  Powers 
felt  it  unnecessary  to  "play  up"  Greece 
(to  use  Mr.  Gibbons's  expressive  phrase). 
As  their  control  of  the  Mediterranean 
put  Greece  at  their  mercy,  a  more  im- 
portant duty  seemed  then  to  be  the  task 
of  keeping  Bulgaria  neutral,  thus  isolat- 
ing Turkey.  Nor,  as  we  learn  in  these 
pages,  were  the  Allies  above  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  friendliness  of  Venizelos 
to  "play  up"  Bulgaria  at  the  expense 
of  Greece  and  Serbia  alike.  The  Powers 
did  more.  As  Mr.  Gibbons  shows,  in 
the  secret  treaty  of  1915  with  Italy  they 
awarded  to  he?-  the  purely  Greek  islands 
of  the  Dodecanese.  Yet  Venizelos  per- 
sisted in  planning  for  the  day  to  come 
when,  after  her  entry  into  the  conflict 
on  the  Entente  side,  Greece  would  be 
in  a  position  to  stand  up  for  what  was 
due  to  Greater  Greece.  The  conflict 
between  the  pro-Ententists  and  pro-Ger- 
mans, led  respectively  by  Venizelos  and 
King  Constantine,  lasted  throughout  the 
war  and  since.  During  the  first  two 
years  events  favored  the  King.  After 
that  and  until  the  elections  of  the  other 
day  they  favored  Venizelos.  Now  they 
are  again  favoring  the  King.  But  the 
Greater  Greece  of  Venizelos,  ,  though 
temporarily  defeated,  will  win  again. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  who  came  into  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  Venizelos,  also  tells 
us  of  the  splendid  personal  influence  of 
that  leader  in  strengthening  the  morale 
of  the  Greeks  so  that  they  appeared  as 
liberators  to  the  Macedonians  and  Ser- 
bians. Greek  intervention  under  Ve- 
nizelos on  the  Macedonian  front  had 
the  same  effect,  says  Mr.  Gibbons,  as 
did  the  intervention  of  the  Americans 
on  the  fronts  in-  France.  German  morale 
was  broken  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
army  which  gave  to  the  enemy  of  the 
Germans  an  unquestioned  superiority  of 
numbers;  Bulgarian  morale  was  broken 
by  the  unexpected  Greek  resurrection. 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  be  re- 
minded of  this  at  a  time  when  the 
great  Cretan  has  had  to  flee  from 
Athens.  Who  can  read  the  glowing  ac- 
counts of  a  titanic  work  and  feel  that 
any  other  leader  could  come  within  a 
hundredth  part  of  doing  what  he  has 
done?  Whether  he  is  in  power  or  not, 
the  fame  of  Venizelos  is  secure. 

WAR  BOOKS 
WAR  DAYS  IN  BRITTANY.    By  Elsie  Deming 
Jarves.    The  Saturday  Night  Press,  Detroit. 

This  handsome  volume  comprises  an 
account  of  what  two  Americans  resident 
in  Brittany  were  able  to  do  during  the 
war.  It  also  contains  references  to  the 
work  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  "Y"  did  in  that  province. 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
W estern  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 
Washington  Red  Cedar 
Red  Fir  and  Larch 
Norway  Pine 


HOW  THIS  TRADE-MARK  FIXES  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  YOUR  LUMBER  PURCHASE 


WOOD  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
universal  materials  of  civilization. 

Yet  people  know  less  about  it  than  about 
almost  any  other  thing  they  buy  and  use. 

Even  the  buyer  of  a  great  industrial  con- 
cern,  with  all  his  special  knowledge — the 
man  who  selects  a  motor  truck  or  a  dynamo 
with  perfect  confidence — is  likely  to  order 
lumber  without  full  consideration  of  the 
service  he  expects  of  it. 

W 

Some  of  the  best  commercial  woods  are 
little  known  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
where  higher  prices  are  paid  for  inferior 
species.  Industries  specify  a  kind  of  wood 
through  habit,  or  the  practice  of  the  trade, 
without  knowing  that  a  better  kind  is 
available. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  great 
industrial  plants  of  the  Middle  West  and 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  know  the  qualities 
of  Douglas  Fir — to  be  able  to  buy  this  won- 
derful structural  timber,  and  to  be  sure 
of  uniform  quality  by  the  trade-mark  of  a 
responsible  producer. 

As  substantial  factors  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, the  Weyerhaeuser  people  want  you  to 
think  more  about  the  wood  you  use. 


To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber 
dealers  and  to  the  public  any  desired  infor- 
mation as  to  the  qualities  of  different  species 
and  the  best  wood  for  a  given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  impar- 
tial as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  We  are  not 
partisans  of  any  particular  species  of  wood. 
We  advise  the  best  lumber  for  the  purpose, 
whether  it  is  a  kind  we  handle  or  not. 

What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

Think  how  this  service  on  lumber  would 
benefit  the  farmer  in  his  building  and  re- 
pairs— the  home-builder  in  his  investment 
in  a  house. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  their  product.  You  can  see  it  for  your- 
self  at  the  lumber  yard  or  on  the  job  after 
it  is  delivered. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you 
can  look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you 
are  getting  a  standard  article  of  known 
merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 


Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 
Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 
Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 


A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,  SCARBOUOUGH-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


John  G.  Whittier 

ON  another  page  Dr.  Abbott  gives 
us  an  unusually  interesting  snap- 
shot of  John  G.  Whittier. 
When  and  where  was  Whittier  born? 
Was  he  a  college  man?  Did  he  come 
from  a  family  of  wealth?  What  is  your 
explanation  of  Whittier's  influence  upon 
American  thought  and  life? 

Garrison  was  a  pronounced  abolitionist. 
Was  Whittier  an  anti-slavery  man  or 
an  abolitionist?  What  contrast  can  you 
draw  between  the  beliefs  and  the 
methods  of  these  two  kinds  of  reformers? 

For  what  organization  did  Whittier 
write  the  following  lines? 

We  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old  the 

Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 

the  homestead  of  the  free! 

Do  you  think  Whittier  wise  in  further- 
ing the  interests  of  the  society  for 
which  he  wrote  the  above  lines? 

For  whom  also  did  Whittier  write 
this  stanza? 

Then  sound  again  the  bugles, 

Call  the  muster-roll  anew; 
If  months  have  well-nigh  won  the 
field, 

What  may  not  four  years  do? 

Wha.  were  the  political  conditions  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  this 
stanza  w.^  written?  What  was  the  ob- 
ject of  tue  group  of  men  for  whom 
Whittier  wrote  these  lines  and  what  do 
you  know  about  the  achievements  of 
the  organization  which  they  formed? 

Whittier  was  about  eighty-five  years 
old  when  he  died.  In  your  opinion,  who 
were  America's  greatest  religious  and 
political  leaders  during  Whittier's  life- 
time? For  what  reasons  do  you  make 
the  selections  you  do? 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following 
expressions:  Acidulous,  Liberty  party, 
interpretation,  omnipresent. 

The  French  View  of  Senator 
Harding's  Election 

Judging  from  what  is  said  in  the  cor- 
respondence from  Princess  Radziwill 
found  on  another  page,  what  do  you 
conclude  Europe's  present  opinion  of 
President  Wilson  to  be?  Does  it  seem 
to  you  that  this  opinion  is  fair  and 
just? 

What  reasons  are  there  why  some 
people  in  Europe  hold  the  opinion  of 
Senator  Harding  that  we  find  expressed 
in  this  French  view  of  him?  Is  there 
any  actual  performance  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Harding  to  back  up  this  conception 
of  him? 

Does  America  take  as  much  interest 


These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them. — The  Editors. 


in  French  elections  as  France  does  in 
American  elections?  If  a  difference  in 
interest  exists,  can  you  explain  it? 

Define  the  following:  Candid  opinion 
modus  Vivendi,  propaganda,  plebiscite, 
the  Soviets,  Bolshevism. 

What's  the  Trouble  ?  Rough 
Stuff? 

If  you  were  an  employer,  would  you 
care  whether  you  had  the  confidence  of 
your  employees?  If  you  should  prize 
their  confidence,  how  do  you  think  you 
would  proceed  to  secure  it? 

Do  you  think  Mr.  Rogers  has  laid  too 
much  stress  on  the  position  held  by 
foremen?  What  reasons  have  you  for 
your  answer? 

What  striking  comparisons  can  you 
make  between  conditions  under  which 
laboring  people  worked  in  America  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  work  now? 
What  conclusions  do  you  draw  from 
this  comparison? 

If  you  were  to  select  a  manager  for 
laboring  men  and  women,  what  special 
mental  and  temperamental  qualifica- 
tions would  you  require? 

One  writer  says  that  "the  heritage  of 
the  laborer  is  mistrust  and  prejudice 
against  capital."  Is  he  right?  If  so, 
who  and  what  are  to  blame  for  such 
traits  in  our  laborers? 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  very 
thoughtful  and- open-minded  discussion 
of  an  employer's  view  of  labor  problems, 
read  "Labor's  Crisis,"  by  Sigmund 
Mendelsohn  (Macmillan).  Two  other 
books  of  genuine  interest  and  value  on 
this  topic  are  "What's  on  the  Worker's 
Mind,"  by  W.  Williams  (Scribners), 
and  the  "Workers  at  War,"  by  F.  J. 
Warne  (Century). 

Amending  the  Constitution 

Do  you  think  there  is  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  amend  our  Constitution? 

When  and  when  only  do  you  think 
our  Constitution  should  be  amended? 

What  is  your  criticism  of  a  proposed 
twentieth  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion as  advocated  by  the  organizations 
mentioned  in  this  editorial?  How  much 
confidence  have  you  in  popular  refer- 
endums?  What  are  your  reasons  for 
your  views? 

What  do  you  think  James  Bryce 
means  when  he  says  that  the  great 
weakness  of  American  democracy  lies 
in  its  State  constitutions,  and  that  it 
has  practically  been  saved  by  its  Fed- 
eral Constitution?  Can  you  illustrate 
your-  answer? 

Some  say  that  there  are  four  ways 
of  amending  our  Constitution.  Are 
there?  It  requires  three-fourths  of  our 
States  to  effect  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment. Would  it  be  better  if  we  had 
an  easier  way  of  amending  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land? 


Spirited  Contest  Letters 
Reach  The  Outlook 
From  Competitors 
Throughout  The  Country 

THE  first  of  The  Outlook's  five 
prize  contests  for  1921  has  en- 
gaged the  interest  of  competitors 
throughout  the  country. 

The  first  letter  to  reach  us  came 
from  a  college  professor  in  Canada, 
the  second  from  a  lawyer  in  Sche- 
nectady, the  third  from  an  associate 
professor  of  New  York  University, 
the  fourth  from  a  physician  in  Eoch- 
ester,  New  York,  the  sixth  from  a 
bond  man  in  Los  Angeles,  the  seventh 
from  a  student  in  Macon,  Georgia. 

A  first  prize  of  $50,  a  second  prize 
of  $30,  and  a  third  prize  of  $20  will 
be  offered  for  the  best  letters  in  each 
contest. 

PRIZE  CONTEST  NUMBER  1 

For  the  Best  Criticism  of  The 
Outlook  and  Suggestions 
for  its  Improvement 

Limit  your  !etter  to  five  hundred  (500)  words. 
Give  us  your  candid  estimate  of  The  Outlook. 
If  you  have  faults  to  find,  don't  hesitate  to 
express  your  opinion.  The  force,  style,  and 
human  interest  of  your  letter  will  be  considered; 
its  form  will  count  as  well  as  its  substance. 

To  your  letter  you  may  append  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  The  Outlook. 
These  may  include  suggestions  of  subjects  or 
titles  for  articles  that  you  would  like  to  see  in 
The  Outlook.  You  may  suggest  the  names  of 
writers  whose  work  you  would  like  to  see  in 
The  Outlook.  You  may  suggest  new  fields  or 
new  treatment  of  material  that  you  would 
regard  as  effective.  These  appended  sugges- 
tions will  not  be  published,  but  the  weight  of 
these  suggestions  will  aid  us  in  estimating  the 
value  of  your  criticism. 

This  contest  closes  on  January  31,  1921  ;  all 
letters  must  reach  us  on  or  before  that  date. 

All  letters  must  be  typewritten,  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 

Letters  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  re- 
turned. We  suggest  that  you  keep  a  carbon 
copy  of  your  letter. 

'lhe  Outlook  reserves  the  right  to  publish, 
in  addition  to  the  three  prize-winning  letters 
in  this  contest,  any  additional  letters  received, 
for  which  payment  at  a  lower  rate  will  be  made. 

The  staff  of  The  Outlook  will  he  the  judges  of  the  contest 
Address  all  contest  letters  to 

CONTEST  EDITOR 
The  Outlook  Company 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 


Theodore  H.  Price  is 
editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  "Commerce  and 
Finance."  He  has  been 
the  head  of  a  number 
of  cotton  brokers'  or- 
ganizations in  New 
York.  He  has  con- 
tributed many  articles 
on  economic  subjects  to 
The  Outlook. 

Lyman  Abbott,  Editor-in-Chief  of  The 
Outlook,  who  contributes  a  paper  on 
ohn  Greenleaf  Whittier  as  the  second 
.rticle   of  his   series   entitled  "Snap- 
shots  of   My   Contemporaries,"  prac- 
iced  law  from  1853  to  1859  in  New 
fork,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Abbott 
3rothers.   Among  the  firm's  clients  was 
j  he  New   York   "Times,"   whose  libel 
'  nits  the  Abbott  Brothers  handled.  The 
'irm's  activities  were  not  only  legal,  but 
.ometimes  literary.    The  three  brothers 
ollaborated  on  a  number  of  novels,  to 
;  vhich  they  signed  the  pen  name  "Ben- 
luly,"  a  combination  of  the  beginnings 
)f  their  first  names — Benjamin,  Austin, 
md  Lyman.    "Cone  Cut  Corners"  was 
he  best  known  of  these  novels. 

rxAROLD  Trowbridge  Puxsifer  is  a 
O.  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Outlook. 

Frank  Elmer  Wilson  recounts  further 
episodes  with  alms-askers  during 
lis  former  rectorate  at  St.  Andrew's 
Dhurch,  in  Chicago. 

r<  hermax  Rogers  is  known  to  the  lec- 
J  ture  platform  as  "the  Lumberjack 
Drator."  He  has  appeared  before  many 
listinguished  audiences  of  financiers 
ind  industrial  leaders.  He  is  one  of 
The  Outlook's  industrial  correspondents. 
de  learned  to  use  his  fists  in  the  woods 
)f  Washington;  and  his  Western  friends 
, will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  has 
lot  forgotten  how  to  use  them  during 
lis  present  residence  in  the  tamer  East. 
During  the  present  wave  of  crime,  as 
jopy-desk  English  has  it,  Sherman 
Rogers  had  a  brush  with  an  adversary. 
\s  he  describes  it,  Mr.  Rogers  entered 
i  familiar  elevator  late  one  night.  As 
he  car  started  up,  the  operator,  whose 
ireath  was  tinged  with  the  smell  of 
me  of  our  few  remaining  drinks,  turned 
^.o  his  passenger  and  said:  "You  gimme 
i  piece  of  money  last  month.  What  you 
;oan  to  gimme  now?"  Mr.  Rogers 
'iidn't  like  the  approach.  "Not  a  red," 
.  le  replied  in  sonorous  platform  tones. 
The  operator  brought  his  car  to  a  stop 
between  floors  and  pronounced  his 
lltimatum.  Mr.  Rogers  produced  the 
.veil-known  wallop  of  the  woods,  landed 
m  the  elevator  man's  jaw  and  else- 
where, and  soon  found  himself  between 
iloors  with  only  an  unconscious  .oper- 
ator in  the  car.  Not  knowing  how  to 
run  the  car,  Mr.  Rogers  was  compelled 
i:o  wait  until  the  other  "came  to."  Mr. 
Rogers  argues  against  "rough  stuff"  in 
iiis  article  in  this  issue,  not  because  he 
loes  not  believe  there  are  occasions 
when  it  is  necessary,  but  because  he 
would  reserve  it  for  the  rare  emergency. 


What  Happens 

When  you  brush  teeth  in  this  way 


Five  quick  effects  occur  when 
teeth  are  brushed  in  this  scientific 
way. 

Millions  now  get  them  twice  a  day. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  urge 
all  to  get  them. 

Ask  us  for  this  10-Day  Tube.  It 
will  show  what  these  effects  mean  in 
whiter,  cleaner  teeth. 

The  five  effects 

Pepsodent  multiplies  the  salivary 
flow.  That  is  Nature's  tooth-protect- 
ing agent. 


It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva.  That  to  quickly  digest  the 
starch  deposits  which,  if  left,  form  acid. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the 
film  on  teeth.  One  keeps  the  teeth 
so  highly  polished  that  film  cannot 
easily  adhere. 

These  are  all  desired  effects.  They 
are  aids  to  Nature  which  authorities 
approve.  See  how  they  change  your 
tooth  conditions  in  this  ten-day  test. 


You  are  welcome  to  this  test 


A  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  is 
sent  to  all  who  ask.  It  is  bringing  a 
new  dental  era,  and  we  want  you  to 
know  the  facts. 

The  fight  on  film 

Pepsodent  results  from  many  years 
of  effort  to  fight  film  on  teeth.  Film 
is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
end  it,  so  film-caused  troubles  have 
been  constantly  increasing. 

Film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 


with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  Thus  most  tooth  troubles 
are  now  traced  to  film. 

Now  dental  science  has  found 
ways  to  fight  it.  These  methods  are 
embodied  in  Pepsodent.  Five  years 
of  tests  have  amply  proved  it.  The 
highest  authorities  today  endorse  its 
principles.   Millions  now  employ  it. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coat  disappears. 

The  book  we  send  explains  the 
reasons  for  its  multiple  effects.  See 
and  feel  them,  then  judge  for  your- 
self how  much  they  mean  to  you 
and  yours.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 
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10-Day  Tube  Free 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  req- 
uisites.   Now  advised   by  leading 
dentists  everywhere  and  supplied 
by  all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  330,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family 

THE  NATION'S  INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 

Believing  that  the  advance  of  business  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest  and  importance.  The  Outlook 
will  present  under  the  above  heading  frequent  discussions  of  subjects  of  industrial  and  commercial 
interest.  This  department  will  include  paragraphs  of  timely  interest  and  articles  of  educational 
value  dealing  with  the  industrial  upbuilding  of  the  Nation.    Comment  and  suggestions  are  invited 


MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION 


M' 


"OTOR  transportation  now  oc- 
cupies an  assured  place  among 
American  systems  for  the  car- 
riage of  freight  and  passengers,  says 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 


lines  the  farmer  can  sell  his  produce 
without  loss  of  time  and  at  a  minimum 
expense,  and  often  is  enabled  to  serve 
markets  heretofore  quite  out  of  reach. 
Such  marketing  methods  appear  as  the 


York.   The  older  transportation  systems    best  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of 


will  eventually  adjust  their  facilities  to 
accommodate  the  traffic  for  which  they 
are  best  adapted,  the  bank  believes,  so 
that  the  motor  truck  must  bid  for  busi- 
ness on  the  basis  of  efficiency  alone. 
That  it  will  meet  this  test,  the  bank 
declares,  there  is  no  doubt. 

"Trucks   are    still    carrying   a  con- 
siderable   amount    of    freight  which 
formerly  went  by  rail,"  the  bank  states, 
"and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  take 
more  of  this  business  in  the  future; 
but  it  is  no  longer  to  be  feared  that 
the  railroads  will  be  injured  by  this 
diversion  of  traffic.    As  the  railroads 
adapt  themselves  to  the  increased  post- 
war traffic,  the  use  of  motor  trucks  will 
be  confined  to  the  field  in  which  their 
superiority  can  be  demonstrated.  Manu- 
facturers who  make  deliveries  by  both 
truck  and  rail  find  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit  of  distance  the  advantage  of 
the  railroad  is  decisive.    This  limit  is 
proportionate  to  the  railway  terminal 
costs  of  the  locality.    In  a  region  of 
very  high  terminal  costs  it  has  been 
estimated  at  about  125  miles.  With 
the  exception  of  shipments  of  goods  for 
unusually  fast  delivery,  it  does  not  pay 
to  ship  by  truck  beyond  this  distance 
when  railroad  operation  is  normal.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  shipments  of  50 
miles  or  less  the  advantage  is  all  with 
the  truck,  except  for  the  heaviest  type 
of  loose  freight,  and  the  recent  railroad 
rate    increases    will    accentuate  this 
advantage. 

"Railroad  rates  for  short  hauls  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  high  propor- 
tionate terminal  expense  involved. 
Short-haul  freight  in  less  than  car-load 
lots  contributes  nothing  toward  over- 
head expenses  or  profit,  and  may  even 
cause  serious  losses  by  increasing  ter- 
minal congestion.  Motor-truck  com- 
petition relieves  this  congestion  and 
ceases  to  be  effective  at  just  about  the 
point  where  the  really  profitable  rail- 
road business  begins. 

"Motor  trucks  are  valuable  supple- 
ments to  railroad  systems  when  oper- 
ating as  feeder  lines,  and '  in  that 
capacity  may  replace  the  expensive  light 
branch  lines  formerly  found  necessary 
to  supply  main-line  business  from  out- 
lying territory.  The  motor  truck  oper- 
ates with  success  in  districts  formerly 
handicapped  by  inadequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  here  performs  a 
valuable  service  in  creating  new  busi- 
ness. Motor  express  lines,  privately 
owned  and  operated  as  public  carriers, 
radiate  from  nearly  all  large  metro- 
politan centers.    Through  these  truck 


supplying  great  cities  with  perishable 
foodstuffs,  as  it  gives  the  city  access  to 
producing  areas  within  a  wide  radius, 
many  of  which  enjoy  no  other  means  of 
transportation,  or  at  best  slow  and  ex- 
pensive facilities  which  discourage  the 
daily  shipment  of  perishable  freight. 

"In  passenger  carriage  for  public 
service  the  motor  vehicle  encounters  the 
active  opposition  of  electric  railways. 
The  outcome  is  not  yet  apparent,  for 
the  proper  division  of  the  field  can 
come  about  only  through  free  competi- 
tion, and  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
situation  where  franchises  are  granted 
and  rates  fixed.  The  trolley  car  and  the 
omnibus  have  distinctive  qualities,  how- 
ever, which  recommend  each  for  par- 
ticular types  of  service.  The  extent  of 
the  use  of  omnibuses  in  the  United 
States  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  nine  thousand  are  registered  in 
New  York  City  alone. 

"Farmers  are  now  the  largest  users 
of  trucks  in  this  country,  as  they  own 
ten  per  cent  more  than  manufacturers 
and  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  retailers. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
that  more  than  49,000  farmers  were 
using  approximately  78,000  motor  trucks 
in  1919.  The  stockyards  of  St.  Joseph, 
Sioux  City,  Indianapolis,  and  Omaha  re 
port  enormous  increases  in  receipts  of 
live  stock  by  truck.  In  all,  881,000  head 
of  live  stock,  or  twenty-four  per  cent  of 
all  live  stock  received,  were  delivered 
there  by  motor  truck  in  1919." 

The  development  of  the  industry  to 
its  maximum  efficiency,  the  bank  de- 
clares, depends  upon  the  prompt  solu- 
tion of  two  problems  which  now  con- 
front it.  These  are  the  questions  of 
fuel  supply  and  the  provision  of 
proper  highways. 

"The  production  of  motor  fuel  has 
not  kept  pace  with  its  consumption," 
the  bank  says.  "Between  1909  and  1918 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  in 
the  United  States  increased  about  1,700 
per  cent,  while  the  domestic  production 
of  gasoline  increased  but  560  per  cent, 
and  that  of  crude  oil,  the  source,  but 
95  per  cent.  For  the  future,  when  the 
price  of  gasoline  makes  its  extraction 
from  shales  and  the  use  of  substitutes 
commercially  possible,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  motor  fuel  at  much 
higher  prices  than  those  of  to-day. 
Motor  transportation  finds  no  threat  of 
extinction  in  the  fuel  situation,  but 
only  the  necessity  of  modification. 

"Highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance have  always  been  a  problem,  which 
has  now  become  so  pressing  as  to  cause 


Fine,  Medium 
Stub  and  Ball-Pointed 

Once  you  find  the  Spencerian  Pen 
that  fits  your  hand,  you  will  use 
no  other.  You  will  write  freer, 
with  less  effort,  more  uniformly! 
Spencerian  Pens  last  a  long  time. 
Send  10c  for  10  different  sample 
pens  and  that  fascinating,  32  page 
book,  "What  Your  Hand  Writing 
Reveals." 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
349  Broadway         New  York  City 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Canadian  Distributors 

Spenderian 

Versond  Steel  R?ng 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 
There's  a lycosoi  layfor Thermometer  for  Every  ?urpo> 
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THE  NATION'S  INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS  (Continued) 
alarm.  Under  the  present  system  of 
road  financing  it  is  impossible  to  build 
all  roads  of  a  type  which  can  bear  heavy 
truck  traffic.  A  good  concrete  road  costs 
from  $50,000  to  $70,000  a  mile  to  build, 
which  is  more  than  most  communities 
can  afford.  The  cost  of  providing  high- 
ways for  motor  trucks  is  properly  a  part 
of  their  operating  expenses,  but  at  pres- 
ent the  consumer  of  truck-transported 
goods  shifts  his  share  of  this  burden  to 
the  community.  The  truck  has  enjoyed 
an  unfair  advantage  over  other  methods 
of  transportation  while  thus  subsidized 
by  the  taxpayers,  although  subsidy  dur- 
ing the  period  of  development  is  quite 
in  line  with  the  history  of  other  estab- 
i  lished  means  of  transportation.  The 
time  is  now  approaching,  however,  when 
motor  transportation  must  stand  upon 
its  merits. 

"Trucks  should  be  taxed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  destructive  effect  on  roads, 
or  rather  in  proportion  to  the  cost  to 
the  community  of  providing  roads  for 
their  use.  Such  restrictions  would  work 
for  the  benefit  of  motor  transportation 
and  are  the  only  means  by  which  the 
good  roads  which  are  vital  to  its  future 
development  can  be  secured." 


IS  CHIVALRY  DEAD?  NO! 

Some  time  ago  I  arrived  in  Providence 
with  a  heavy  suit-case.  A  boy  was 
found  to  carry  it  to  Market  Square, 
where  I  was  to  wait  for  my  trolley.  He 
dropped  it  on  the  sidewalk,  and  when 
the  car  came  I  carried  it  to  the  car, 
f  but  found  I  could  not  lift  it  to  the 
step.  It  was  a  cross-seat  open  car.  I 
looked  around,  and  near  me  was  a  very 
ragged,  but  clean,  bright-eyed  newsboy. 
I  said:  "Will  you  please  lift  this  into 
the  car  for  me?  It  is  heavy."  I  got 
in  and  instantly  the  suit-case  was  at 
my  feet.  I  smiled  down  into  those 
bright  eyes  and  said,  "Thank  you," 
then  started  to  open  my  purse.  Quick 
as  a  flash  came:  "Oh,  no,  ma'am,  no 
ma'am;  you  said  please  and  thank  you," 
and  he  was  gone. 

Grace  Lester  Cranston. 

Norwich,  Connecticut. 
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Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 

Absolutely  Pure 

GEORGE  PORTER 

Highland  Farm,  Alstead,  New  Hampshire 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

_  mit.  km  t.  tjK( 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

drawtth^u'0  Air  Cushi°ns.  Binds  and 
a  broken  l^°r,eMPart^  to**&er  as  ^  wo"'d 
rh»£  c  mb-  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable 
I f  |P\Jen  on  t"3' t(>  Prove  it.  Protected  by 
ma,LP  f  rii13- QCa^alog  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brook,  Appl„.ceCo.,  471GSUI*  Si.,  Manhall,  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


The  Hindu  Princess 
Whose  Heart  Was  Broken 


She  was  sixteen  years  old,  the  daughter 
of  an  Indian  Prince,  and  she  had  never 
before  been  outside  her  father's  house 
alone.  Yet — 

Here  she  was,  dressed  in  her  brother's 
clothes,  among  the  mango  trees,  wiping 
with  her  soft,  dark  hair,  the  feet  of  the  man 
she  loved  who  lay  desperately  wounded. 
And  when  he  recovered  consciousness  he 
struck  her  in  the  face  ! 

"  Daughter  of  a  traitor  !"  he  cried. 
"  Infidel !  At  the  very  hour  of  my  death 
you  have  desecrated  my  whole  life  !" 

But,  after  all,  he  didn't  die  of  his 

wounds  and  she  didn't  die  she  lived 

with  a  broken  heart !  Read  this  story  in 
the  February 

ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 

More  than  60  Illustrations— Art  Insert 

ON  THE  CALCUTTA  ROAD 

By  Rabindranath  Tagore 

A  great  romance — a  love  story  told  against 
a  background  of  misty  Himalayan  Mountains. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  glowing  features 
in  a  number  rich  in  popular  appeal.  The 
magazine  ASIA  is  the  most  satisfying 
periodical  one  could  purchase.  It  specializes, 
in  an  age  of  peculiar  specialization,  on  one 
continent,  and  gives  a  resume  of  the  history, 
traditions,  religions  and  romance  of  all  those 
fascinating  lands  that  form  Asia.  No  think- 
ing man  or  woman  should  miss  it.  Every 
issue  contains  a  surprising  fund  of  valuable 
information.  The  pictures  that  embellish 
the  text  are  of  rare  loveliness.  There  is 
always  an  art  insert  of  eight  pages,  beauti- 
fully printed. 

ASIA  is  on  sale  at  all  news-stands  at  35c 
per  copy.  This  offer  brings  you  the  next 
five  issues— $1. 75  value— for  $1.00,  a  sav- 
ing of  75c. 


Contents  of  the  February  ASIA 

A  CAMERA  MAN  IN  BORNEO 

By  Martin  Johnson 

Martin  Johnson's  first  cruise  into  the  Seven  Seas  was 
with  Jack  London  on  the  Snark.  Since  then  he  has 
adventured  much  and  far,  making  pictures  of  strange 
peoples  in  strange  lands.  Here  is  the  story  of  how  he 
filmed  the  wild  men  and  animals  of  British  North  Borneo. 

THROUGH  THE  OLEANDER 

By  Robert  Hamilton  Rucker 

With  a  vagabond  caravan,  the  sitt  (lady)  and  the  mas- 
ter, made  a  pilgrimage  through  the  Egyptian  desert. 
The  master  s  record  of  the  journey  gives  fascinating 
glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  people  who  live  today  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramids. 

CHINESE  SHALLOWS  AND  DEEPS 

By  John  Foord 

A  close-up  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  the 
Celestial  Republic  as  they  are  at  this  very  hour.  No 
man  can  afford  to  miss  this  iil'.minating  study. 

LONG  CHANCES  IN  THE  ANIMAL  DEALER'S 
GAME  By  Charles  Mayer 

Running  a  merry-go-round  in  Singapore,  pursuing  an 
escaped  leopard  in  a  crowded  city,  trapping  a  savage 
rhinoceros  in  Trengganu,  coaxing  reluctant  tuskers 
on  shipboard— these  are  some  of  the  ins-and-outs  of  an 
animal  dealer's  life. 

THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  SILK  GODDESS 
By  L.  Adams  Beck 

A  Chinese  Humoresque  —  a  golden  story  of  rare 
beauty  and  charm. 

THE  HONORABLE  PLACARDS  CLUB 

By  Frederick  Starr 

The  story  of  an  ancient  society  of  Japan,  told  by  the 
only  toreigner  who  ever  became  a  member  of  it. 

JADE  BUTTERFLIES     By  Louis  Untermeyer 


Stretch  a  Helping  Hand 
Across  the  Pacific 

35,000,000  Chinese  are  starving  to  death.  Give  of 
your  abundance.  Every  dollar  will  help  to  save  a 
life.   $200,000,000  is  needed  for  adequate  relief. 

Send  your  contribution  NOW  to  the 

Chinese  Famine  Fund,  care  of  ASIA 
627  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

The  money  will  be  forwarded  to  the  , 
American  National    Committee  on  * 
Famine  Relief  in  Peking,  care  of     S    „•<  _v 
the  Honorable  Charles  R.  Crane,    J         /  , 
Umted  States  Minister  to  China.    >'  a*^^.^ 
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coupon  and  *  £t  s»*", 
take  a    S jC?^ 


trip  to  f 
Asia. 
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Tours  and  Travel 


JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  so,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page  Guide  Book  Free 

When  writing  please  mention  "  Outlook." 


RAYrvIOND-WHITCOMB 

TOURS  6  CRUISES  «S|* 


CALIFORNIA 

Tours  twice  a  week  visiting  all 
the  well  known  resorts. 

FLORIDA 

Frequent  tours  during  the  height 
of  the  social  season. 

CRUISES 
WEST  INDIES 

Delightful  cruises  with  many  shore 
excursions.  $450  and  up. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Wonderful  50  day  Cruise-Tour. 
Sailing  Feb.  15.  $1485  and  up. 

OTHER  TOURS  :  Round 
the  World,  Europe,  Arabian 
Nights  Africa,  Japan-China 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Boston 

New  York    Phila.    Chicago    San  Francisco 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.   Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^SffSaS*- 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Expert 
leaders.    Reasonable  prices.   Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SPRING  TOURS 

SICILY,  GREECE, 
and  ITALY 

Sailing  March  23rd  from  New  York 
Scholarly  leadership 
Freedomf rom  annoyingdetails  of  travel 
REGISTER  NOW 

Other  tours  to  suit  individual  purse 
and  purpose 
Write  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Newton,  Mass. 


15  Boyd  St.. 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART,  LITERATURE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORY,  FRENCH 

Satisfactory  prices      SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Hotels  and  Resorts         Health  Resorts 


BERMUDA 


Hamilton  Hotel 
BERMUDA 

"  The  Queen  of  Winter  Resorts  1 

Modern  in'  equipment  and 
operation ;   of  fireproof  con- 
struction   Golf,  tennis,  boat- 
ing, riding,  driving,  dancing, 
fishing,  bathing  in  the  sea,  glass 
enclosed  sun  parlor  20(1  feet 
long.  Grill.  411(1  outside  rooms— 
260  with  connecting  bath. 
-Hamiltun  Hotel  Company.  Ltd.' 
Management  of  J.  A.  SIIERRARD 
N.  Y.  Office.  425  5th  Ave.,  Spur 
Travel  Bureau.  (Booklet.)  Cable 
address  "  Hotel  Bermuda  " 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Commonwealth  Ave.  5oston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
Your  inquiries  qladly  answered 
0  I -Costfllo  nqr.    and  our  booklet  mailed— 1-5 


If  You  Are  Tired  or   Need  a  Change 

yon  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
  New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

.GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

it  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  w  ithout 
extravagance.  Good  sleighing,  snowshoeiiig, 
and  skating  now.  Moderate  weather. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Winter  Sports  in  Crawford  Notch,  N.  H. 

A  comfortable  home  solicits  a  family  house- 
party  of  eight  to  ten  during  the  Feb.  holidays 
Indoors:  billiards,  dancing.  Outdoors:  the 
wonderful  Notch.  References  exchanged.  For 
terms  apply  to  Mrs.  MOREY,  Bemis,  N.  H. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Constantly  Delightful  Country  Home 
With  City  Conveniences 

litvo  (Bmrftcns 

KEW  GARDENS,  L.  I. 

Only  IB  minutes  from  Penn.  Station 
Open  Throughout  the  Year 
New  York's  Newest  and  Finest  Suburban  Hotel 
Kew  Gardens  Inn  is  a  residential  Hotel  of 
Charm  and  distinction  operated  entirely  on 
the  American  plan.  An  excellent  table,  with 
room  arrangements,  newly  equipped  and 
beautifully  furnished,  in  one,  two,  three  or 
more  rooms,  with  one  or  more  private  baths. 
Moderate  prices.        Golf—  Ten  « is 
Under  KNOTT  Management 
GEO.  H.  WARTMAN,  Manager 
Telephone  Richmond  Hill  3892 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  Itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic  centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KMOTT  Management 


HOTEL  JUDSON  ■fiwg-JJgg- 

adj. lining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.50  per  day. 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


SOUTH   CA  R  O  L  I  N  A 


T 


HE  Kirkwood 

On  Camden  Heights 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

OPEN  JAN.  TO  MAT 
18-hoIe  Golf,  Riding.  Climate 

EDMUND  KRUMBHOLZ 


LINDEN  I  TVde?'  .p,*r".  Lor.,Sick 

,.    ,    ,         n  People  to  Get  Well 

Uoyieitown.  P..  |All  iU8titution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity. 
Hydrotherapy.  Apply  for  circular  to 
RoBBitT  LippiNcoTT  Walter,  M.D 
(late  of  The  Walter  .Sanitarium) 


The  Bethesda 


White  Plaii 
N.  Y. 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  241 


19  Janua 
CHILDREN'S  DRESSES 


MOTHERS  desiring  hand  made  and  hai 
embroidered  dresses  for  their  little  girls  t 
months  to  six  years  of  age  buy  the  "  Ma 
Moore"  dresses.  They  are  exclusive  in  ■ 
sign,  reasonable  in  price,  best  in  mater 
and  workmanship.  Write  for  sketches.  T 
lush  Linen  Company.  Retail  Dept.,  Dave 
port,  Iowa. 


DUPLICATING  DEVICES 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Green  vv  ich,  Ct.  Firstrdass  in  all  respects, 
home  comforts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 


*4 


INTERPINES" 


Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Ovei 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re 
liable,  dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com 
tort  and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disotderof  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr.,  M.D., 
Fred.  w.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D..  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Sanford    Hall,  est. 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surround- 
ings ;  modern  methods  of  treatment ; 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.  Write  for  booklet. 
Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


FOR  RENT,  Portland,  Me. 

Within  one  door  Western  Promenade 
Attractive,  modern  furnished  house.  9  rooms, 
3  baths.  Will  rent  to  family  adults  8  months. 
February  15th  to  October  15th.  J200  month. 
Reply  Box  709,  Portland,  Me. 


FOR  RFNT  Equipped  camp  for 
run  I\E11I  siTie  or  boys.  Splendidly 
located  on  mountain  lake  in  Maine.  The 
Cary  Teachers'  Agency,  Portland,  Maine. 


"  MODERN  »  DUPLICATOR  — A  busise 
getter.  $2.25  up.  50  to  75  copies  from  be 
pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or  gelatii 
40,000  firms  use  it.  From  dealers  or  on 
days'  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Wri 
for  free  booklet  BL.  Durkin,  Reeves  &  C' 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


 HELP  WANTED  

Companions  aod  Domestic  Helpei 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeter 
managers,  governesses,  matrr.ns,  hons 
keepers,  social  workers,  and  secretarie 
Miss  Richards,  Providence,  East  Side  Box 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Ha 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  an 
employee:  housekeepers,  matrons. secretarie 
governesses,  attendants,  traveling  compai 
ions,  chaperons.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cau 
bridge,  Mass. 

Business  Situations 

WRITE  photoplays:  $25-$300  paid  anyot 
for  suitable  ideas.  Experience  unnecessary 
complete  outline  free.  Producers  Leagiii 
438.  St.  Louis. 

WANTED  — 1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspei 
tors :  no  experience ;  train  for  this  professio 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  term? 
$1111  to  $2011  monthly  and  expenses  guai 
anteed,  or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  o 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  abilitj 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Busines 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED-Competent  teachers  for  publi 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  WANTED,  men  and  women 
for  all  departments  of  colleges  and  schools 
Immediate  and  future  vacancies.  The  Intel 
state  Teacher  s  Agency,  717  Macheca  Build 
ing,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WANTED,  at  once,  lady,  Protestant,  tj 
teach  girl  6.  Mending  and  light  duties.  No 
over  30.  Country.  Good  references.  Sen< 
picture.  Salary  fifty  dollars  a  month.  Bo: 
15,  Fairville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED— College  graduate,  age  30,  a 
governess  for  boy  of  8.  One  capable  of  teach 
ing  French  and  music.  State  age,  experience 
religion,  and  salary.  Dupre,  Box  34,  P.  O 
Station  O,  New  York  City. 

WANTED- Teachers  all  subjects.  Goo, 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna 
tional  Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car 
negie  Hall,  N.  V. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  Ba"ston  BeaCu  Bungalows 

j_  by  the  ocean  surf.  Choice  loca 
I  I  ill     tion.   Moderate  rents  seasons 


S.  W.  Ball,  56  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  LEASE  Refid^esanci 

Berkshire  Heights,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
15  rooms,  5  baths.  Inquire  M.  E.  SCULLY, 
2612  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK 


Westport,  on  L,ake  Chainplain. 
Comfortable  house  tor  summer  season. 
Four  downstairs  rooms.  5  bedrooms,  modem 
conveniences,  wide  piazzas,  spacious  grounds. 
Beautiful  view  of  Lake  Cliamplain.  Reason- 
able rent.  Offers  considered.  4,007,  Outlook. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES,  poems,  plays,  etc.. are  vi  anted  for 
publication.  Submit  MSS.  or  write  Literary 
Bureau,  325,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

BOOKS.  Order  all  books  relative  to  the 
Negro  and  by  colored  authors  through 
Young's  Book  Exchange,  135  West  135th  St., 
New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS  wanted.  Cash  or  royalty  for 
ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co..  217.St.Louis.Mo. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  w  ork.  25  years'  experience.  Edn  art] 
Van  Altona,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helper! 

LADY  desires  to  chaperon  one  or  fcw> 
young  girls  for  European  travel  April  15  t> 
October  15— longer  or  shorter  period.  Ref 
erences  exchanged.  9,373,  Outlook. 
ENGLISH  lady,  30,  going  to  England 


France,  early  summer,  will  accept  any 
tion  of  responsibility  in  ~- 
References.  9,374.  Outlook. 


pos, 
faie 


DIETITIAN  (young  woman  aged  twenty 
three)  desires  position.  College  training  an 
teaching  experience  in  home  economics.  Ex- 
cellent references.  Jessie  Kreider,  Route  5 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

LADY  of  refinement  desires  position 
housekeeper-companion.  Highest  references 
9,378,  Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER  desires  care  of  honir 
and  children.  9,377,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  companion  desired  by  youiif 
woman  with  long  experience  in  correctivi 
orthopedic  exercises.  References  exchanged 
Edith  T.  Robinson,  830  Salem  Ave.  W.,  Eliza 
beth,  N.  J. 

HOUSEMOTHER  in  boys'  or  girls'  school 
Can  give  references.  9,380,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  young  woman  will  travel  wit! 
elderly  lady  as  social  secretary  and  com 
panion.  Experienced  in  executive  work.  Best 
references  Protestant.  9,382,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

REFINED,  educated,  young  French  lad.v 
wants  position  as  governess  or  companion  t( 
older  children.  Highest  recommendations  j 
9,371,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopper,  wil 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Refer-i 
euces.  309  West  99th  St. 

CULTURED  woman  will  care  for  a  fewl 
children  in  beautiful  country  home.  Idea  ! 
conditions  for  mental  and  physical  develop 
ment.  9,376,  Outlook. 

HONEY  CHOCOLATES.  Healthful  and 
delicious  centers  of  pure  honey  which  is  prac- 
tically predigested.  $1  per  pound.  Money 
with  order.  Endion,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

M  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  1895.  No  charge ;  prompt  delivery. 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 
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REDUCE  THE  GAMBLE  IN 
OUR  INDUSTRIES 

t  A  CONSULTING   ENGINEER  SUGGESTS  A 
WAY  TO  DO  IT 

ij  a  ntagonism  between  labor  and  capi- 
\  tal  is  a  natural  corollary  of  our 
-resent  labor  system.    With  a  given  in- 
i:ome,  what  one  of  these  interests  gets 
|  he  other  does  not  get.    This  equation 
5  inherent  in  our  present  system,  and 
ntagonism  is  the  natural  and  inevi- 
able  result.     Of  course  the  measures 
-eing  taken  by  many  concerns  at  pres- 
ent in  recognition  of  the  interests  of 
employees  neutralize   this  antagonism 
o  some  extent,  but  these  measures  are 

0  varied,  so  experimental,  and  in  some 
ases  so  flavored  with  charity  or 
aternalism,  that  they  are  looked  upon 

father  lightly  by  the  people  whom  they 
re  intended  to  benefit.    Conditions  can- 

i.ot  be  expected  to  be  greatly  improved 
ntil  the  system  is  changed  so  that  both 

parties  shall  have  approximately  pro- 
ortional  interests  and  responsibilities 

>-so  that  real  team-work  will  exist  and 

"fflciency  be  given  a  chance  to  function. 

1  The  article  in  The  Outlook  of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1920,  by  a  Sub-Master  voices 

his  need  in  the  operation  of  schools. 

1he    radical    change    in    our  system 

leeded  to  bring  about  the  desired  co- 
operation of  labor  and  capital  is  sel- 
dom explained  in  the  literature  of  the 

lay,  whereas  it  should  be  discussed 
Jully,  for  it   is   the  biggest  economic 

juestion  before  the  world  at  the  present 
•'ime. 

i  It  is  evident  that  mutual  interest  is 
equired  to  produce  team-work,  and  effi- 
iency  cannot  be  expected  without  team- 
vork.  Mutual  interest  between  capital 
.nd  labor  means  that  both  shall  share 
*n  the  management  and  also  in  the 
•rofits  of  the  enterprise.  This  is  really 
Til  that  our  Sub-Master  said  in  the  page 
..nd  a  half  of  his  article.  But  if  em- 
ployees are  to  share  with  owners  in 
•oanagement  and  profits,  the  latter  have 
;ot  to  surrender  privileges  that  have 
leen  theirs  since  the  beginning  of  in- 
'  ustry,  and  privilege  always  dies  hard. 
The  struggles  that  the  human  race 
pis  gone  through  to  free  its  mem- 
ers  from  the  bondage  of  Egyptian, 
^recian,  and  Roman  slavery,  the  serf- 
om  of  the  feudal  age,  imprisonment 
or  debt,  and  the  milder  oppressions  of 
pprenticeship,  sweatshops,  company 
.'tores,  and  the  like  in  modern  times  have 
<een  simply  an  endeavor  to  wrest  privi- 
3ge  from  those  who  held  what  seemed 
(0  the  possessors  inalienable  rights, 
'he  wars  and  parliamentary  struggles 
"o  advance  democracy  among  mankind 
ave  also  been  simply  a  process  of  tak- 
ng  privilege  from  its  former  possessors. 
!  We  have  reached  a  stage  of  culture 
rtiere  we  see  clearly  that  the  divine 
.ight  of  kings  was  a  fallacy,  that  slave- 
olding  is  not  right,  that  the  inhuman 
/orking  of  South  American  natives  in 
he  mines  of  Peru  by  the  Spanish 
^vaders  was  wrong,  that  the  cruel  driv- 
ing of  women  and  children  in  the  coal 
lines  of  England  a  century  and  more 
go  by  the  titled  owners  was  against 
Christian   principles,    and   the  future 
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£upt  helou)  on  the  dotted  Itne  ^ 

WE  have  ready  for  free  distribution  to  business 
executives  a  new  booklet,  "  The  Influence  of 
the  Letterhead  " — a  treatise  on  Business  Letter  Writ- 
ing, illustrated  with  specimens  of  letterheads  on 


Men  judge  you  by  your  letters.  Letters  may 
build  reputation,  create  good-will,  establish  confi- 
dence— or  the  reverse. 

And  yet  few  men,  today,  are  alive  to  the  tremen- 
dous possibilities  of  good  letters. 

Send  for  this  book  about  real  letters. 

Hampshire  Paper  Co.,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


Hampshire  Paper  Co.,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

Please  send  vie,  free,  your  book  "  The  Influence 
of  the  Letterhead." 


generations  will  just  as  clearly  see  that 
our  present  system  of  hiring  labor  is 
against  the  soundest  principles  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  and  of  industrial  prosperity. 
Experience  has  proved  in  this  country 
to  all  students  of  economics  that  slave 
labor  cannot  compete  industrially  with 
free  labor  even  in  the  agricultural  field; 
and  the  day  will  come  when  the  proof 
will  be  equally  clear  that  our  present 
system  of  labor  cannot  compete  with  a 
properly  organized  partnership  scheme. 

The  outline  of  the  proper  scheme  is 
simple:  The  owners,  employees,  and 
the  public  should  share — three  chosen 
representatives  —  in  the  directorate. 
The  two  producing  interests — the  own- 
ers and  employees  or  capital  and  labor 
— should  share  in  the  profits  pro  rata 
according  to  the  wage  of  each.  The  de- 
tails require  too  much  space  for  this 
communication,  but  they  are  precise 
and  easily  understood.  The  wage  of 
capital  is  the  commercial  rate  of  in- 
terest at  the  time,  enhanced,  perhaps, 
according  to  the  conditions  pertaining 
to  the  particular  industry  involved. 
The  wage  of  the  employees  is  the  pay- 
roll including  so-called  salaries  and  all 
compensation  for  regular  service. 

If  the  enterprise  is  a  public  utility 
under  public  regulation,  the  prescribed 
rates  will  be  adjusted  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  them  just  cover  ex- 
penses and  these  two  wages.    Profit  is 


something  that  must  be  striven  for;  it 
must  be  won  by  efficiency  and  economy 
beyond  the  ordinary.  With  the  incen- 
tives due  to  the  partnership  idea  of  the 
above  scheme,  team-work  will  be  the 
natural  outcome,  slackers — the  cause  of 
the  present  situation — will  disappear  by 
the  intolerance  of  their  fellows,  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  highest  order  will  prevail. 

At  present  our  industries  are  too 
much  subjected  to  a  gambling  chance, 
and  one  of  the  principal  gambles  is  the 
labor  element.  Let  us  reduce  the 
gamble  by  sharing  profits  and  thereby 
insure  stability  in  our  industries. 

J.  P.  Snow, 
Consulting  Engineer. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

"MAIN  STREET" 

I cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  express 
my  gratification  at  the  frankly  ad- 
verse criticism  by  R.  D.  Townsend  of 
"Main  Street"  in  your  late  issue. 
I  agree  with  it  perfectly. 
It  is  refreshing  indeed  to  find  some 
one  who  knows  the  truth  about  small 
towns  (I  was  born  and  lived  in  one  for 
many  years)  and  is  not  afraid  to  ex- 
press it. 

I  had  begun  to  think  that  every  one 
had  gone  mad  on  the  subject  of  "Main 
Street." 

(Mrs.)  Mary  C.  Berresford. 

New  York  City. 
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YOUR  PROPERTY 

Do  you  wish  to  sell  or  rent  ? 

If  so,  we  suggest  an  advertisement  in  the  Annual  Real  Estate 
Issues  of  The  Outlook.  These  issues  will  be  dated  February  16, 
March  16,  and  April  20,  and  will  contain  special  real  estate  sections. 

The  Outlook  has  for  many  years  helped  its  readers  to  dispose  of 
property  through  small  advertisements  in  these  special  numbers. 
The  cost  of  space  is  only  60  cents  a  line. 

If  you  will  give  us  a  description  of  your  property  we  will  be  glad 
to  prepare  a  suggested  advertisement  for  your  approval.  Write  us 
immediately  in  order  to  catch  the  February  16  issue.  Address 

Real  Estate  Department 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


19  Janua 

BY  THE  WAY 


X  thinking  of  buying  a  small  farm 
make  a  living  on,"  say  a  corresponds 
of  the  "Rural  New  Yorker,"  "I  wov: 
say,  sit  down  and  figure  all  the  < 
penses  for  one  year  that  you  can  thi 
of.  Then  double  this.  If  you  do  not  ha 
$1,000  left  over,  do  not  try  it."  Tl 
sounds  discouraging,  but  the  writ 
concludes:  "If  you  do  have  this  $1,0 
left  over,  by  all  means  go  ahead,  as 
is  the  best  life  in  the  world." 


A   first   edition   of   a  collection 
Thomas  Hood's  letters,  picked  up  in 
old-book    store,    contains    this  stor 
Hood    crossed    the    channel  during 
severe  gale;   every  passenger  but  o 
was  seasick;   the  exception,  a  yello 
visaged  individual,  was  the  center  of  i 
envious  throng  the  next  morning.  "Y 
must  have  some  secret  remedy,"  sa 
one  passenger;  "I'd  give  a  sovereign 
know  it."    "Done!"  said  the  scathk 
one.    Carefully  putting  the  coin  in  t 
purse,  he  announced:    "To  avoid  s< 
sickness  you  should  live  on  the  sea, 
I  have  done,  for  thirty  years!" 


"According  to  an  evening  papei 
"Punch"  reports,  "the  lady  who  has  ju 
become  Duchess  of  Westminster  li 
'one  son,  a  boy.' "  "On  the  other  hanc 
comments  "Punch,"  "the  Duke  hims< 
has  two  daughters,  both  girls." 

"A  one-legged  man  brought  a  crippL 
boy  over  to  our  school  in  a  buggy  ai 
left  him.  It  was  a  sharp  trick.  He  h; 
no  money  to  pay  railroad  fare  back,  ai 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  hi; 
The  boy  soon  developed  into  a  ve 
capable  worker.  There  was  nothi: 
that  he  could  not  do.  For  several  wi 
ters  he  was  boss  of  the  wood  crew  a} 
only  last  year  he  had  charge  of  t 
school  farm.  I  know  of  no  braver  spii 
that  has  ever  entered  the  school  th: 
this  boy.  Well,  he  has  now  gone 
work  in  a  cotton  mill.  Last  Sunday 
came  over  here  to  visit  me,  and  ju 
before  he  left  he  handed  me  ten  dolla 
and  said  that  it  was  to  go  toward  o 
million-dollar  endowment  fund."  I 
runs  one  of  the  little  life-stories  to 
in  the  "Industrial  Student"  of  Can 
Hill,  Alabama.  They  make  encouragh 
reading  for  educators. 


A  Seattle  subscriber  gives  this  as 
example  of  an  attempt  by  a  high  scho 
pupil  at  using  a  newly  acquired  wo 
in  a  sentence.    Word:  Ennui — a  state 
being  bored.     Example:   They  tried 
ennui  a  hole  in  the  box. 


A  darky  preacher,  an  exchange 
ports,  after  a  sermon  on  "Salvatu 
Free,"  proceeded  to  announce  a  collf 
tion.  A  colored  brother  took  him 
task  after  the  service  for  not  practicii 
as  he  preached.  "Patience,  bruddei 
patience,"  said  the  parson.  "S'pose  >: 
was  thirsty  an'  come  to  a  ribber.  Y 
could  kneel  right  down  and  drink  y 
fill,  couldn't  yo'?    An'  it  wouldn't  co 
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'  nothin',  would  it?"  "Ob  co'se  not. 
t's  jes'  de  very  t'ing — "  "Well, 
osin'  yo'  was  to  hab  dat  water  piped 
yo'  house,  yo'd  hab  to  pay,  wouldn't 
?"    "Yassuh,  but — "    "Wal,  brudder, 

•  it  is  in  dis  case.    Salvation  am  free. 

Da  de  habin'  it  piped  to  yo'  dat  yo'  got 
pay  fo'." 


An  advertisement  in  a  New  York  City 
ily  indicates  that  "Christians"  must 
t  up  earlier  if  they  are  to  secure  jobs 
stead  of  letting  them  go  to  the  more 
de-awake  "others."    It  reads: 

A  Happy  New  Year?  Yes,  young 
ladies,  because  here  are  positions  for 
you.  .  .  .  Christians  call  morning's, 
out  call  early,  or  the  other  girl  may 
g-et  the  position. 


Another  advertisement  shows  that  a 
lling  worker  is  often  "up  against  it:" 
Will  some  one  tell  me  how  a  college 
'man,  27,  competent  bookkeeper  and 
•  Dffice   man,    but   limited  experience, 
i can  connect  with  a  good  concern? 
Will  work  my  head  off  for  the  one 
who  gives  me  a  chance.    Address,  etc. 


Professor  Stephen  Leacock,  better 
town  as  a  humorist  than  as  pro- 
ssor  of  Political  Economy  in  McGill 
liversity,  tells  in  the  "Harvard 
Ivocate"  of  his  arid  life  as  a  student 
Toronto  thirty  years  ago.    "I  lived," 

says,  "in  seventeen  different  board- 
g-houses.  We  always  had  beef — and 
da  biscuits  that  were  better  than 
g  biscuits  but  with  not  so  much  snap, 
e  had  practically  no  opportunities  for 
sociation  on  a  large  scale.  .  .  .  We 
e  beginning  to  see  that  the  text-book 
id  the  classrodm  are  but  a  part  of  the 
udent's  life.    True  education  cannot 

achieved  by  shoveling  in  informa- 
m." 


Dr.  Leacock  feels  so  strongly  that 
e  educational  system  partly  char- 
terized  in  the  above  paragraph  is 
iwise  that  he  goes  on  to  say: 

If  I  were  founding  a  university — 
and  I  say  it  with  all  the  seriousness 
of  which  I  am  capable  (just  think  of 
that!) — I  would  found  first  a  smoking 
room;  then  when  I  had  a  little  more 
money  in  hand  I  would  found  a 
dormitory;  then  after  that,  or  more 
properly  with  that,  a  decent  reading 
room  and  a  library.  After  that,  if  I 
still  had  money  over  that  I  couldn't 
use,  I  would  hire  a  professor  and  get 
some  text-books. 


A  messenger  pigeon,  according  to  an 
ticle  in  "Harper's,"  was  awarded  the 
>gion  d'Honneur  during  the  war.  It 
rried  from  Vaux  to  Verdun  a  message 
r  help  sent  by  Commandant  Raynal. 
lis  pigeon  flew  through  a  hail  of  fire 
d  a  gas  barrage,  and,  wounded  and 
ssed,  dropped  dead  as  it  delivered 
i  message.  With  a  fine  sentiment,  the 
•ench  honored  the  dead  bird-hero  with 
decoration  of  the  highest  merit. 


The  Rector  (as  reported  by  "London 
Dinion") — "And  now,  I  suppose,  you 
e  out  of  danger?" 

Parishioner— "Well,  zur,  not  exactly; 
e  doctor  says  'e  be  a-comin'  one  or 
to  more  times." 


WHEN  your  hatter  recommends  Stetson 
he  is  interested  not  only  in  affording  you 
genuine  money's  worth,  but  also  in  having  his 
customers  numbered  among  the  really  well 
dressed  men  in  the  community. 

Style,  Quality  and  Sound  Money  s  Worth 
assured  by  the  Stetson  Label  in  each  Hat. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

STETSON 


A  Cash  Offer  for  Cartoons  and  Photographs 

Cash  payment,  from  $1  to  $5,  will  promptly  be  made  to  our  readers  who 
send  us  a  cartoon  or  photograph  accepted  by  The  Outlook. 

We  want  to  see  the  best  cartoons  published  in  your  local  papers,  and 
the  most  interesting  and  newsy  pictures  you  may  own.  Read  carefully  the 
coupons  below  for  conditions  governing  payment.  Then  fill  in  the  coupon, 
paste  it  on  the  back  of  the  cartoon  or  print,  and  mail  to  us. 

The  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


To  the  Photograph  Editor  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  attached  photograph  is  the  property  of 
the  undersigned  and  is  submitted  for  publica- 
tion in  The  Outlook.  Postage  is  enclosed  for 
its  return  if  unavailable.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  The  Outlook  agrees  to  pay  S3 
for  this  photograph  if  reproduced  as  a  half- 
page  cut,  or  smaller,  and  $5  if  reproduced  in 
larger  size  than  a  half  page.  The  enclosed 
brief  account  of  the  object  or  event  depicted 
you  may  use  as  you  see  fit. 


Name. . . 
Address . 


To  the  Cartoon  Editor  of  The  Outlook  : 
The  attached  cartoon  is  clipped  from  the 


of  the  following 


date  If  this  particular 

clipping  is  selected  for  reproduction  in  The 
Outlook,  I  will  accept  One  Dollar  as  payment 
in  full  for  my  service  in  bringing  it  to  your 
attention.  I  agree  that  if  it  is  not  used  it  will 
not  be  returned  nor  its  receipt  acknowledged. 


Name. 


Address . 
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bctors  do  for  their  own 

sore  roats 


Any  druggist  will  tell 
you  how  widely  Forma- 
mint  is  recommended  by 
throat  specialists,  physi- 
cians and  dentists. 


BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 
New  York 


Inc. 


"I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Doctor,  on  the 
great  success  I  hear  you  are  having  with  your 
throat  cases.  I  myself  have  attacks  of  inflamed 
throat  every  winter,  can't  seem  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Wish  you  would  take  a  look  at  mine 
and  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"I  guess,  Doctor,  I  will  have  to  introduce  you 
to  Formamint.  Here's  a  real  good  throat  anti- 
septic with  which  you  will  keep  the  soft  tissues 
in*  an*  almost  constant  antiseptic  bath,  because 
you  will  find  Formamint  pleasant  and  conve- 
nient enough  to  use  frequently.  I  find  that  the 
average  patient  will  readily  dissolve  a  Forma- 
mint tablet  in  his  mouth  every  hour  or  so,  and  you  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  them  to  use  gargles  or  sprays 
consistently,  even  two  or  three  times  a  day,  especially 
children. 

"Formamint  tablets  certainly  relieve  sore  throats  and 
are  heading  off  A  lot  of  tonsillitis  for  me,  but  I  am  even 
more  interested  in  their  prophylactic  power,  and  so  I 
am  advising  my  patients  to  use  them  freely  during  the 
throat  and  influenza  season  to  prevent  infection." 


'ormamin 

GERM-FIGHTING  THROAT  TABLETS 

Formamint  is  our  trade  mark.   It  identifies  our  product. 


HELP  WANTED! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  Mother's  Helper,  Companion, 
Nurse,  Governess,  Teacher,  Business  or  Professional 
Assistant  ? 

The  Classified  Want  Department  of  The  Outlook 
has  for  many  years  offered  to  subscribers  a  real  ser- 
vice. A  small  advertisement  in  this  department  will 
bring  results. 

The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word,  including  address. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising, 
THE  OUTLOOK,  381    Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  BLAINE-BURCHARD 
INCIDENT 

A  FORMER  COUNCILOR  OF  THE 
GOVERNOR  OF  MAINE  RELATES 
WHAT    MR.    BLAINE    TOLD  HIM 

Immediately    after    the  Presidenti 
election  of  1884  Mr.  Blaine  went 
the  city  of  Ellsworth,  Maine,  to  tl 
home  of  United  States  Senator  Eugei 
Hale,  for  a  fortnight's  rest. 

At  that  time  I  was  a  member  of  tl 
Executive  Council  of  the  State  of  Main 
sometimes  called  the  Governor's  Cou 
cil,  and  was  in  Ellsworth  on  State  bus 
ness. 

On  the  morning  that  I  left  Ellswort 
Mr.  Blaine,  accompanied  by  his  daug 
ter  Margaret,  entered  the  car  I  was  i 
Mr.  Blaine  said  to  his  daughter:  "Mars 
ret,  please  take  a  seat  opposite;  I  wai 
to  talk  to  Fessenden."  She  did  so,  an 
I  sat  facing  Mr.  Blaine  from  Ellswort 
to  Bangor.  Mr.  Blaine  talked, 
listened.  He  analyzed  all  the  causi 
that  contributed  to  his  defeat  withoi 
emotion  or  rancor.  A  stranger  woul 
not  have  known  that  he  was  conversii: 
with  a  defeated  candidate. 

In  that  connection  I  said  to  M 
Blaine,  "Why  in  the  world  didn't  yo 
refute  and  negative  Burchard's  remar 
right  then  and  there?" 

Mr.  Blaine  replied,  and  I  give  h: 
reply  verbatim,  for  I  have  thought 
over  many  times:  "Fessenden,  I  di 
not  hear  that  remark.  The  gentlema 
spoke  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice.  M 
mind  was  intent  upon  another  matte 
and  I  neither  heard  nor  knew  of  wh£ 
he  had  said  until  the  next  morning." 

Mr.  Harlan,  in  The  Outlook  of  Decer 
ber  8,  states  his  recollection  of  what  h 
father  told  him  long  afterward. 

Mr.  Lowell,  in  The  Outlook  of  Decer 
ber  22,  states  his  recollection  of  win 
Dr.  McKelway  told  him,  which  talli* 
substantially  with  my  recollection;  bi 
I  state  what  Mr.  Blaine  himself  to 
me  within  two  weeks  after  the  electio 
upon  his  first  appearance  in  public,  ar 
he  knew  that  he  was  talking  direct 
to  a  personal  friend  and  as  ardent 
Blaine  Republican  as  there  was  in  tl 
country. 

"Ancient  history"  all  of  it.  How  tl 
years  pass!  Principal  and  participan 
mostly  all  "gone  west."  Yet  histor 
ancient  or  modern,  should  recite  facts. 

Nicholas  Fessenden. 

Aroostook  County  Probate  Court, 
Fort  Fairfield,  Maine. 


THE  OUTLOOK'S  POLARI 
ZATION 

Please  continue  my  copy  of  Outloo: 
We  could  not  keep  house  without  i 
after  the  daily  papers  have  deluged  n 
all  week  with  rumors  and  near-facts,  [ 
look  to  The  Outlook  to  clear  the  muck 
water.  I  do  not  always  agree,  but  tli 
polarization  is  helpful. 

I  have  found  The  Outlook  fair  in  i 
prophecies  and  interpretations,  and 
consistent  as  any  human  agency  can 
in  this  twentieth  century. 

W.  L.  Lillii:. 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 


A  VILLAGE  THREATENED  BY  A  FOREST  FIRE 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1921 
'RICE:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
TVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

81  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


FIGHTING  FOREST  FIRES  FROM  THE  AIR 

BY  LAURENCE  LA  TOURETTE  DRIGGS 

AMERICA'S  FORESTS— A  HERITAGE  AND  HOPE 

BY  CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK 

GUARDING  THE  NATION'S  WOOD-LOT 

BY  E.  T.  ALLEN 


raw 


Calvin  Coolidge 
Calls  Policemen 
"the  Wardens 
of  Civilization" 


CALVIN  COOLIDGE,  Vice-President  Elect  of  the  United  States, 
has  reviewed  for  The  Outlook  a  book  about  policemen  which  is 
causing  a  sensation  both  in  England  and  America.    It  will  appear 


next  week  in 


The 


Outlook 

the  most-quoted  weekly  journal  in  America  " 


It  is  the  first  time  in  his  many-sided  career  that  Governor  Coolidge  has  written  a 
book  review.    He  has  chosen  The  Outlook  as  the  publication  in  which  it  is  to  appear. 

His  critical  estimate  of  Raymond  B.  Fosdick's  "American  Police  Systems  "  again 
illustrates  The  Outlook's  policy  of  having  important  new  books  reviewed  by  the 
authorities  best  qualified  to  criticise  them. 

Who  could  be  better  qualified  to  write  a  critical  estimate  of  a  book  on  our  police 
systems  than  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who,  by  his  treatment  of  the  police 
strike  in  Boston,  spoke  the  mind  of  the  whole  country  when  he  said:  "There 
is  no  right  to  strike  against  the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  any  time." 

If  your  subscription  to  The  Outlook  is  about  to  expire,  renew  it  now 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  The  Out- 
look continues  to  be  excessive,  and 
lecessitates  the  careful  restriction  of 
ts  distribution  to  news-stands.  If  you 
ire  in  the  habit  of  securing  your  copy 
from  your  news-dealer,  it  is  suggested 
;hat  you  guard  against  disappointment 
by  placing  a  regular  order  with  him. 
The  strict  limitation  of  the  size  of  our 
current  editions  explains  why  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  supply  requests 
for  additional  copies.  Of  this  issue  only 
116,000  copies  have  been  printed. 

Award  of  prizes  will  be  announced 
and  winning  letters  in  The  Outlook's 
Prize  Contest  No.  1  will  be  published 
sarly  in  March.  The  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  contest  is  disclosed  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  fifty  letters  received 
in  the  first  contest  came  from  twenty- 
jne  States  and  from  Canada.  The  State 
3f  New  York  at  the  present  count  leads 
In  number  of  contestants,  with  Michigan 
second,  Massachusetts  third,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Missouri,  and  California 
tied  for  fourth  place.  Contest  letters, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  contest, 
must  reach  The  Outlook  office  on  or 
before  January  31,  1921.  You  may  still 
have  time  to  enter.  The  first  prize  is 
$50,  the  second  prize  $30,  and  the  third 
prize  $20,  payable  in  cash.  The  sub- 
ject and  conditions  of  the  second  of 
our  prize  contests  will  be  announced  in 
a  February  issue. 

rriHE  flood  of  contest  letters  reveals  an 
J.  extensive  but  somewhat  suppressed 
function  on  the  part  of  our  readers. 
Letters  to  the  editors  are  welcomed 
even  when  there  is  no  prize  at  stake. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  not  always 
gentle  art  of  letter-writing,  a  new  de- 
partment, "The  Editors'  Mail  Bag."  be- 
gins in  an  early  issue.  It  is  anticipated 
that  competition  for  a  hearing  in  this 
inclosure  will  be  lively  and  continuous. 

The  publisher  cannot  help  feeling  a 
little  proud  of  The  Outlook's  adver- 
tising record  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1920.  The  figures  for  New  England 
are  particularly  interesting,  showing 
that  The  Outlook  ranked  third  among 
'general  National  weekly  publications 
as  to  volume  of  advertising.  It  was  sur- 
passed only  by  the  "Saturday  Evening 
Post"  and  the  "Literary  Digest."  The 
amount  of  advertising  of  New  England 
concerns  in  The  Outlook  exceeded  that 
carried  by  "Life,"  "Collier's,"  "Christian 
Herald,"  "Youth's  Companion,"  "Inde- 
pendent," "Leslie's,"  and  "Judge."  The 
'summary  was  made  by  the  "Literary 
Digest." 

In  deference  to  feminism,  girls  as  well 
as  boys  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  act  as  sales  agents 
for  The  Outlook.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
iave  your  daughter's  application  for 
neighborhood  work  for  us  of  this  kind. 
±  post-card,  telling  us  that  she  is  inter- 
ested, will  bring  the  application  form. 
Apropos  of  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton's 
^  visit  ^  America,  The  Outlook  will 
ell  you  next  week  how  to  secure  a  free 
iopy  of  his  famous  romance,  "The  Man 
Who  Was  Thursday." 


=THE  BEST  BOOKS  IN  OUR  LITERATURE; 

No  Library,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  is  complete  without  these 

FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS 

NO  MAN  CAN  BE  CALLED  WELL  INFORMED  WITHOUT  A  THOROUGH 
GROUNDING  IN  THE  HISTORY,  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  OF 
HIS  OWN  COUNTRY  AND  OF  OTHER  MODERN  COUNTRIES;  OR  WITH- 
OUT A  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RACE  IN  GENERAL. 
THESE  FIVE  BOOKS,  EACH  A  CLASSIC  IN  ITS  OWN  FIELD,  COVER  THE 
FIVE  BIGGEST  TOPICS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY,  AND  TOGETHER  COM- 
PRISE THE  INDISPENSABLE  FOUNDATION  AND  BACKGROUND  OF 
INTELLIGENT  CITIZENSHIP. 


"THE  ONE  INDISPENSABLE  GUIDE  TO  AMERICAN 

HIS  TOR  Y" 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 


By  JAMES  FORD  RHODES 

From  the  Compromise  of  1850 

New  Edition,  Reorganized  in  8  Vols.,  Uniform  Binding.    The  Set,  Bored,  H2.r>.00 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  greatness  in  the  lucid  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  handled  his  vast 
and  complicated  material.  1  was  about  to  say  that  his  history  is  as  absorbing  as  a  play,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  a  play  that  is  half  so  absorbing."  — Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

LORD  BRYCE' S  NEW  WORK 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES 

By  the  Right  Honorable  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

This  isLord  Bryce's  most  important  work  since  THE  AMERICAN  COMMON- 
WEALTH. Part  I  deals  with  democratic  government  in  general.  Part  II  describes 
some  democracies  in  their  working.  Part  III  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  author's 
conclusions.  To  be  published  in  January.    2  vols.    In  Sets  only. 

11  THE  ONE  GREAT  AUTHORITY  UPON  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT  A  AW  INSTITUTIONS" 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMON- 
WEALTH 

By  JAMES,  now  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

The  ONE  adequate  study  of  American  democracy,  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  yet 
still  unknown  to  many  of  the  rising  generation.  No  American  can  be  called  well  in- 
formed until  he  has  read  this  classic  study  of  American  government  and  politics. 
"  His  work  rises  at  once  to  an  eminent  place  among  studies  of  great  nations  and  their  institu- 
tions. .  .  .  There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  extant,  nothing  that  approaches  it." — New  York 
Times.  2  vols.  H8.00 

"THE  MOST  LUCID  AND  COMPLETE  HISTORY 
OE  MODERN  EUROPE" 

A  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

By  CARLTON  J.  H.  HAYES 

For  understanding  of  Modern  Europe,  not  only  the  Europe  of  1914  but  the  Europe  of 
reconstruction,  with  its  new  social,  economic  and  political  conditions,  "there  is  probably 
no  single  work  in  the  English  language  so  useful  as  this." 

"The  skill,  literary  as  well  as  technical,  with  which  so  great  a  mass  of  material  has  been  sifted, 
condensed  and  put  into  permanent  form  is  beyond  praise."  — Boston  Herald.  2  vols.  The  Set,  87.75 

WELLS'S  WORLD  HLSTORY:  "VIVID,  DRAMATIC, 
READABLE  " 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and  Mankind 

This  History  of  the  World  from  the  primal  nebula  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War, 
with  a  glimpse  into  the  future,  is  not  only  "  the  most  talked  about  book  of  the  winter  "; 
it  is  "one  of  the  great  books  of  our  generation." 

"  An  altogether  wondrous  work  .  .  .  his  narrative  of  human  struggle  and  endeavor  glows  with 
life.  ...  It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  prime  importance  can  be  told  in  two  volumes." — James 
Harvey  Robinson  in  Yale  Review.  2  vols.    The  Set,  $10.50 

These  books  are  for  sale  at  all  Important  Bookstores,  or  will  be  sent  Carriage  Prepaid  if  you  will  remit  to 

our  nearest  office 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  Huntington  Chambers, 

Copley  Sq. 
ATLANTA,  Ga.,  Hurt  Building 
CHICAGO,  III.,  Prairie  Ave.  &  25th  St. 


DALLAS,  Texas.  313-315  So.  Preston  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.,  609  Mission  St! 
TORONTO,  Can.,  St.   Martin's  House. 
70  Bond  St. 
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HELP  WANTED! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  Mother's  Helper,  Companion,  Nurse,  Governess, 
Teacher,  Business  or  Professional  Assistant  ?  The  Classified  want 
Department  of  The  Outlook  has  for  many  years  offered  to  subscribers 
a  real  service.  A  small  advertisement  in  this  department  will  bring 
results.     The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word,  including-  address. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  GUNN  9*£fJ¥a" 

GREEN  DESK  TOPS 

£//m//ja/e  CUSS,  CiAPSanJ  W£Afi 


(Patent  Pending) 


The  Last  Word  In  Desks 

(MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS) 

The  New  Gunn  Desks,  exclusively  equipped  with  "Lino" 
Green  Tops,  provide  an  Ideal  Writing  Surface.  No  Var- 
nish to  Mar.  Restful  to  the  Eyes.  Flush  wood  border 
with  rounded  edges. 

Colored  print  and.  jull  particulars  mailed  Jree  on  request 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


1877  Broadway 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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Exterminating  the  Fire  Rat ! 


TEMPERATURES  run  very  high 
in  boiler  furnaces,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding 3,000  degrees  F.  Even 
the  best  materials  commercially  usable 
will  stand  such  heat  but  temporarily. 

Fire  Brick,  built  into  walls  and  arch- 
ways becomes  furnace  masonry :  which 
is  expected  to  withstand  such  heats. 

But  as  soon  as  the  "bond"  between 
the  bricks  begins  to  disintegrate,  crum- 
ble or  melt,  the  life  of  the  fire  bricks 
the'mselves  is  immediately  threatened. 

What  happens 
in  a  boiler  fire  box 

The  great  weakness,  then,  in  all  fur- 
nace masonry  occurs  at  these  joints 
between  the  fire  brick.  They  may  dis- 
integrate, due  to  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion or  melt  or  crumble  due  to 
direct  action  of  the  heat. 

Any  of  these  reactions  removes  the 
fire  clay  from  the  brick  joints.  It  is  at 
the  open  joints  thus  formed  that  heat 
gets  in  its  damage.  Concentrating  there, 
its  effects  pile  up  as  more  and  more 
gnawing,  either  shaling  off  portions  of 
the  brick;  deforming  it  by  melting,  or 
permitting  the  adhesion  of  clinker  — 


Through— 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 
INSULATION 

that  keept  the  heat  where  it  belong! 
CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  wall)  leak  proof 

-  ROOFINGS 
that  tut  down  fire  mkt 
PACKINGS 
that  tart  power  wa 

LININGS 
that  make  broker  tafe 


UP  until  a  few  years  ago,  no 
method  had  been  devised  to 
protect  furnace  walls  from 
the  gnawing  of  the  great  heats 
that  modern  boilers  generate. 

The  most  fire-resistant  clays, 
brick  and  tile,  succumb  prema- 
turely to  this  action,  so  that  boiler 
plants  were  forced  too  frequently 
into  idleness,  while  the  chewed 
and  broken  walls  of  their  fire 
boxes  were  torn  out  and  replaced. 

To  the  rectification  of  these  fire 
clay  failures,  Johns-Manville  has 
contributed  largely,  for  by  research 
and  experiment  it  has  made  the 
science  of  refractories  of  practical 
service  to  man — andan  important 
contribution  to  conservation. 


result,  an  expensive  piece  of  masonry 
ruined  i:i  a  few  weeks  and  a  boiler  idle 
for  repairs. 

The  Remedy 

By  ingenious  mixtures  and  treatments 
of  clays  and  minerals  in  combination 
with  asbestos,  Johns-Manville  has  de- 
vised a  series  of  cements.  One  general 
class  to  be  used  as  binders  between 
fire  bricks  and  another  class  as  over- 
all surface  coatings. 

Of  great   elasticity,  these  materials 


'Close  up"  of  same 
kind  of  brick  wall  set 
upwithftreclau.  The 
fire  Tut  has  been  at  it. 


"Close-up"  of  fire 
brick  work  set  up 
with  No.  31  Re- 
fractory Cement  — 
Note  thai  the  heal 
has  not  harmed  it — 
in  the  least. 


Fire  brict\  chewed  out  and  cracked 
after  exposure  of  heal.  1  his  means 
shutting  down  a  boiler  for  days  while 
new  Brici\s  are  set  up  in  place  of  the 
old  ones.  Johns-Manville  Heal  Treat- 
ment reduces  this  shut  -  down  and 
replacement  expense. 


accept  brick  expansion  and  contraction 
without  damage.  They  are  resistant  to 
high  temperatures  and  retard  the  ad- 
hesion of  clinkers.  It  is  this  treatment 
that  has  improved  the  life  of  boiler  set- 
tings many  fold. 

So  successful  has  Johns-Manville  heat 
treatment  been  in  boiler  practice  that 
the  application  of  its  materials  and 
principles  has  extended  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  today  includes  sim- 
ilar treatments  for  many  types  of  fur- 
naces and  processes  where  high  heats 
are  employed. 

A  list  of  these  materials  is  given  be- 
low, together  with  other  heat  saving 
materials  that  combine  to  effect  the  con- 
servation of  power,  fuel  and  equipment. 

Johns-Manville  Refractory  Cements: 
Retort  Cement  No.  20;  Refractory 
Cements  Nos.  31  and  26  for  use 
between  bricks;  No.  32  for  use  as  coat- 
ing; Monolithic  Refractory  Baffle  Wa'l ; 
Aertite  Boiler  Wall  Coating.  INSU- 
LATIONS. Asbesto- Sponge  Felted, 
85%  Magnesia,  Asbestocel,  Zero,  Anti- 
Sweat  and  Ammonia  Insulation,  Under- 
ground Conduit  Insulation  and  Insulat- 
ing Cements. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  INC..  Madison  Ave.,  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 
Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 
For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Serves  in  Conservation 


IVORY  SOAP 


^FLOATS 

998*  PURE 


F  ROM  every  standpoint  Ivory  Soap  is  economical. 

It  is  economical  in  its  cost.     No  soap  so  big  and  so  good 

sells  for  so  little. 

It  is  economical  in  its  all-round  bath  and  toilet  use.  Special 
toilet  soap  is  not  required  in  the  home  where  Ivory  is  used. 
It  is  economical  in  that  it  floats.  You  are  reminded  to 
take  it  out  of  the  water  instead  of  having  it  sink  out  of 
sight  and  waste  away. 

The  use  of  Ivory  Soap  is  true  economy  because  it  gives 
you  everything  you  want  at  the  lowest  price  for  which  all 
these  essentials  can  be  obtained. 


Do  you  know  the  SAFE  way 
to  wash  silks  and  other  fine 
fabrics? 

Send  for  free  Sample 
package  of  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes.  Try  it  on  any 
delicate  garment  and 
you  will  know  that  you 
finally  have  found  a 
safe  way  to  wash  your 
loveliest  clothes.  Ad- 
dress The  Procter  Je 
Gamble  Co..  Dept. 
24-B,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


The  manufacturers  of  Ivory  Soap  and  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  also  make  the  following  general  household  soaps:  Pand  Q  The  White  Naphtha  Soap, 
Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  Washing  Powder,  thus  enabling  the  housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  &  Qamble  high  quality  ioap  for  every  purpose. 
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THE  FIRST  REAL  TEST  OF 
HR.  HARDING 

i»  TR.  HARDING  is  going  to  be 
V  I  judsed  Dy  the  Cabinet  he  selects. 
LT-I-  For  several  weeks  he  has  been 
Consulting  at  Marion  with  men  of  differ- 
;nt  minds.  Very  soon  he  will  have  to 
nake  his  own  decision.  As  Mr.  Nicholas 
loosevelt  says  in  a  letter  published  else- 
where in  this  issue,  his  choice  will  de- 
ermine  whether  he  will  enter  upon  his 
erm  of  office  with  the  support  of  public 
onfidence  or  the  handicap  of  public  dis- 
ppointment. 

Most  Americans  have  no  particular 
andidates  for  particular  offices;  but 
hey  know  the  type  of  men  whom  they 
vish  to  see  in  places  of  executive  re- 
sponsibility. Though  they  might  pre- 
er  one  to  the  other,  they  would  regard, 
ior  example,  either  Mr.  Root  or  Mr. 
Iughes  as  fit  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 
3ut  if  Mr.  X,  whom  they  do  not  know, 
)r  Mr.  Y,  whom  they  know  only  as  a 
mccessful  and  shrewd  politician,  or  Mr. 
5,  whom  they  know  only  as  the  candi- 
late  of  a  group  or  class,  were  chosen 
or  the  premier  post  in  the  Cabinet,  they 
vould  rightfully  chalk  up  a  large  black 
nark  against  the  incoming  Administra- 
ion. 

Cabinets  cannot  wholly  be  chosen  with 
i  view  to  individual  fitness  any  more 
jhan  a  football  team  can  be  chosen 
vith  a  sole  regard  to  the  merits  of 
ndividual  stars.  A  Cabinet,  like  a  foot- 
>all  team,  must  be  made  up  of  men  who 
'ire  not  only  good  individual  players, 
)ut  men  who  can  be  made  to  play  the 
;ame  together.  So  far,  and  not  much 
arther,  may  political  exigency  be  recog- 
hized.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
\merican  electorate  is  in  no  frame  of 
nind  to  be  tolerant  of  the  payment  of 
>olitical  debts  through  placement  in 
ligh  office. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  VETERAN 

The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
and  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
ional  Education  have  been  under  fire 
since  their  organization.  Some  of  the 
:riticism  has  been  just;  some  has  been 
tnjust.  Some  of  it  has  been  put  for- 
.vard  with  the  desire  to  help  the  men 
ntrusted  with  the  work  of  carrying  on 
hese  two  great  agencies;  some  of  the 
criticism  has  apparently  been  put  for- 
ward out  of  spite  and  a  desire  for  news- 
paper notoriety. 
From  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
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we  are  convinced  that  the  men  in  charge 
of  these  two  bureaus  are  engaged  whole- 
heartedly and  devotedly  in  the  task  of 
rendering  to  the  discharged  veterans 
the  greatest  possible  service  of  which 
they  are  capable.  The  chief  blame 
for  some  of  the  unfortunate  situations 
which  have  arisen  apparently  lies  with 
the  organic  law  under  which  these 
two  Governmental  agencies  are  oper- 
ating. This  is,  in  the  main,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Joint  Committee  for  Aid  to  Disabled 
Veterans,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son,  ex-Secretary  of  War,  is  chairman. 

Both  the  Legion  and  this  Committee 
point  out  the  need  of  co-ordinating  the 
work  of  the  Bureau,  the  Board,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  under  a  single 
assistant  secretary,  whose  whole  duty 
shall  be  to  eliminate  friction  and  pre- 
vent duplication  of  effort.  The  Legion 
also  points  out  the  need  for  decentrali- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance and  the  need  of  taking  the 
Bureau  to  the  veteran  rather  than 
forcing,  as  at  present,  the  veteran  to  go 
to  the  Bureau.  The  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  has  adopted  this 
policy  and  has  successfully  decentralized 
to  the  limit  permitted  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  What  the  Board  has  accom- 
plished is  adequately  and  fairly  sum- 
marized in  an  article  which  appears  in 
this  issue  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Munroe. 

It  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  to  provide  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  all  the  agencies  dealing  with 
disabled  and  handicapped  veterans.  As 
the  American  Legion  says,  these  men 
require  medical  treatment,  vocational 
training,  and  financial  support.  As  the 
Legion  also  shows,  the  Government  has 
recognized  these  three  needs,  but  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
simultaneous  needs  of  one  man,  not  of 
three  different  men  or  of  one  man  at 
three  different  times.  Until  the  agencies 
dealing  with  this  threefold  problem 
are  united  under  a  common  head  and 
are  functioning  smoothly  and  efficiently 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  fall  far  short  of  ful- 
filling its  duty  to  the  men  who  gave 
their  all  for  its  preservation. 


ANTI-JEWISH  PROPAGANDA 

For  some  months  there  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  an  insidi- 
ous but  persistent  propaganda  against 
the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  religion.  It 


probably  had  its  origin  in  a  publication 
issued  originally  from  Russia  called 
"The  Protocols."  This  book  professes  to 
be  an  expose  of  a  Jewish  plot  to  domi- 
nate the  world.  It  bears  internal  evi- 
dence, however,  of  having  been  fraudu- 
lently manufactured  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  in  Russia  under  the  Roma- 
noffs as  a  part  of  a  bitter  campaign  of 
members  of  the  Romanoff  autocracy 
against  the  Jews — a  campaign  which 
was  partly  political  and  partly  inquisi- 
torial. We  shall  publish  in  an  early  is- 
sue of  The  Outlook  an  article  by  Baron 
Korff,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Roma- 
noff Government,  although  a  Russian 
liberal  Christian,  which  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  "The  Protocols" 
and  the  evidence  of  their  fraudulent 
character. 

American  Jews  have  been  very  for- 
bearing in  this  crisis  and  have  been 
reticent  about  complaining  of  the  unjust 
attempt  to  incite  prejudice  and  hatred 
against  them,  although  a  number  of 
Jewish  societies  have  issued  a  temperate 
statement  of  the  facts.  This  statement 
has  now  been  corroborated  by  a  remark- 
able public  protest,  originated,  we  believe, 
by  John  Spargo,  signed  by  more  than 
a  hundred  American  men  of  prominence, 
none  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  first  four 
signers  of  this  protest  are  President 
Wilson,  ex-President  Taft,  Cardinal 
O'Connell  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor-inrChief  of 
this  journal. 

We  wish  that  we  had  the  space  to 
publish  the  names  of  all  the  others  who 
have  signed  this  protest,  for  it  makes  a 
striking  array  of  American  citizens  of 
distinction  and  authority.  It  includes 
such  names  as  those  of  Evangeline 
Booth,  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army; 
ex-Secretary  of  State  William  J.  Bryan; 
James  R.  Day,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University;  President  Faunce,  of  Brown 
University;  ex-Secretary  of  War  Lindley 
Garrison;  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ex-Governor 
of  New  York;  Archbishop  Hayes,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  George  Ken- 
nan,  the  Russian  expert;  ex-Secretary 
of  State  Robert  Lansing;  John  Spargo; 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.  The  num- 
ber of  prominent  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants  signing  the  protest  and  de- 
fending their  fellow  Jewish  citizens  is 
very  significant.  The  protest  which 
these  men  and  women  have  signed  is 
against  "the  publication  of  a  number  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles designed  to  foster  distrust  and 
suspicion  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  Jewish 
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ancestry  and  faith— distrust  and  sus- 
picion of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism." 
The  protest,  continuing,  says  that  these 
attacks  are  a  threat  and  menace  not 
only  against  the  Jews,  but  against 
American  citizenship  and  American 
democracy.  In  signing  the  protest 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Boston,  says  that  such  an 
anti-Jewish  campaign  as  the  protest  de- 
nounces "is  entirely  at  variance  with 
America's  best  traditions  and  ideals, 
and  its  only  effect  can  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  religious  tests  to  determine  citi- 
zenship and  a  reign  of  prejudice  and 
race  hatred  wholly  incompatible  with 
loyal  and  intelligent  American  citizen- 
ship." 

Such  a  protest  signed  by  such  repre- 
sentative citizens  is  a  very  healthy 
thing.    It  is  an  indication  that  the  in- 


landed  his  fist  in  a  companion's  face. 
There  was  a  quarrel  over  the  methods 
alleged  to  have  been  used  in  getting  pub- 
licity for  their  story. 

It  is  said  in  excuse  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  North  has  a  way  of  bewitching 
men  who  venture  into  its  domains.  Men, 
however,  do  not  invariably  lose  their 
heads  under  such  circumstances. 

Captain  Scott,  of  the  British  navy, 
who  lost  his  life  after  having  success- 
fully readied  the  South  Pole,  left  some 
letters  which  have  been  recently  quoted 
in  Christopher  Morley's  column  in  the 
New  York  "Evening  Post."  One  letter, 
all  we  have  space  for  here,  was  written 
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sidious  anti-Jewish  propaganda  may 
very  wejl  in  its  reaction  be  of  great 
public  service,  for  it  has  brought  out 
in  a  striking  way  the  truth  that  real 
Americanism  is  totally  opposed  to  sec- 
tarian prejudices  or  race  hatred. 


MUSH  ABOUT  MUSHING  IN 

Perhaps  it  is  the  influence  of  the 
movies  which  Mr.  Pulsifer  assailed 
last  week  and  Mr.  Fuessle  this  week 
defends.  Perhaps  it  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  emotional  strain  of  war. 
Perhaps  it  is  simply  the  innate  liking 
for  adventurous  tales  that  displays  itself 
early  in  childhood  and  lasts  in  most 
people  until  old  age.  Whatever  it  is, 
it  set  people  reading  column  after 
column  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
three  naval  balloonists  who,  starting 
from  Rockaway,  on  Long  Island,  landed 
up  on  Hudson  Bay. 

Why  they  did  it  nobody  seems  so  far 
to  be  able  to  give  any  good  reason.  If 
it  was  to  show  how  men  trained  as 
officers  of  the  navy  can  endure  hard- 
ship with  self-control  and  good  spirit, 
the  trip  was  not  very  successful.  Upon 
arriving  within  range  of  the  newspaper 
reporters  the  first  thing  that  happened 
was  that   one  of  these  naval  officers 


ONE  OF  THE  NAVAL  BALLOONISTS  "MUSH- 
ING" IN,  PROCEEDING  AT  THE  HEAD  OF 
HIS  DOG  TRAIN,  ALONG  THE  TRAIL  FROM 
MOOSE  FACTORY  AT  HUDSON  BAY,  TO 
MATTICE,  ONTARIO 

by  Captain  Scott  to  the  wife  of  one  of 
his  companions: 

My  dear  Mrs.  Wilson  :  If  this  let- 
ter reaches  you  Bill  and  I  will  have 
gone  out  tog-ether.  We  are  very  near 
it  now  and  I  should  like  you  to  know 
how  splendid  he  was  at  the  end — 
everlastingly  cheerful  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  others,  never  a 
word  of  blame  to  me  for  leading-  him 
into  this  mess.  .  .  . 

As  Mr.  Morley's  correspondent  says, 
"A  man  can  always  live  up  to  whatever 
traditions  he  possesses." 

There  is  a  naval  inquiry  under  way 
concerning  the  naval  balloon  expedition. 
We  hope  it  will  go  into  the  whole  rela- 
tion of  the  naval  officer  to  the  profitable 
use  of  publicity  as  well  as  into  the  prac- 
tical use  by  the  navy  of  free  balloons. 

The  episode  is  not  of  very  great  im- 
portance or  significance;  but  it  took  a 
great  deal  more  space  in  our  newspapers 
than  more  important  and  significant 
news.  It  served  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  most  of  our  newspapers  are  in 
fact  also  story  papers.  The  newspaper 
man's  term  "story"  for  pretty  nearly 
everything  he  writes  indicates  the  news- 
paper man's  attitude  toward  the  news. 
Of  course  this  in  turn  is  affected  in 
great  measure  by  the  attitude  of  news- 
paper readers.    Perhaps  it  is  a  sign  of 


peace  that  millions  of  readers  who  not 
so  very  many  months  ago  read  with 
weariness  of  deaths  by  the  thousand  on 
the  field  of  battle  are  now  ready  to 
read  with  eagerness  whole  pages  of  nar- 
rative concerning  the  fate  of  three  un- 
distinguished men. 

From  all  accounts  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  expedition,  Lieutenant 
Kloor,  behaved  like  an  adult. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN 
RAILWAY 

IJT  very  year  there  is  an  exposition  in 
\j  the  Grand  Central  Palace  of  New 
York  City  which  might  fairly  be  called 
an  exhibit  of  private  railways,  for  the 
modern  automobile  has  long  since  de- 
veloped from  a  luxury  into  a  vitally 
necessary  form  of  transportation.  When, 
a  few  years  ago,  automobile  manufac- 
turers stopped  calling  their  vehicles 
"pleasure  cars"  and  began  to  use  the 
term  "passenger  cars,"  they  were  ex- 
pressing not  a  hope,  but  an  accom- 
plished and  recognized  fact.  This  year's 
show  at  the  Palace  was  of  more  than 
usual  significance.  By  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  exhibit  many  hoped  to 
judge  the  prospects  for  the  coming 
year,  not  only  in  the  automobile  trade, 
but  in  other  lines  of  business. 

The  automobile  industry  is  one  of  the 
key  manufacturing  enterprises  of  the 
country.  So  far  as  its  products  are 
concerned,  the  country  has  by  no  means 
reached  a  point  of  saturation,  and  if 
next  year  is  to  approach  normal  busi- 
ness conditions  the  demand  for  auto- 
mobiles should  be  steady  and  sure.  The 
sales  results  of  the  recent  exhibition  are 
naturally  locked  up  in  the  archives  of 
the  exhibitors,  but,  judging  by  the 
throngs  which  packed  the  Palace,  popu- 
lar interest  in  the  automobile  has  suf- 
fered no  diminution. 

Only  a  few  new  exhibitors  entered  the 
field  this  year  and  the  standard  cars 
showed  few  radical  changes  either  in 
lines  or  in  construction.  The  most 
radical  innovations  were  presented,  per- 
haps, on  two  of  the  newer  cars;  but  as 
these  machines  have  been  put  forward 
by  men  of  wide  automotive-engineering 
experience  their  radicalism  may  be  said 
to  have  a  sound  and  conservative  basis. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  one 
steam  car  is  still  to  be  found  doggedly 
and  successfully  holding  its  place 
against  an  overwhelming  predominance 
of  internal-combustion  motors.  The  air- 
cooled  motor,  though  vastly  outnum- 
bered by  its  water-cooled  rivals,  also 
occupied  its  usual  place  in  the  exhibit. 
While  both  of  these  types  are  a  de- 
parture from  current  practice,  they 
obviously  fill  successfully  a  real  need 
or  they  would  not  continue  to  survive.  It 


LARGELY  A  MATTER  OF  RUSINESS 


Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News 


GET   OFF  THE  HOSE! 


Stinson  in  the  Dayton  (Florida)  Daily  News 


OLD   ACCOMMODATION'S    A    LITTLE    LATE,  BUT 
SHE'S  COMING 

n  H.  R.  Olney,  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida 


Calb ;:rt  in  the  Toledo  News-Bee 


THE    NEW   TRAFFIC  COP 


From  W.  J.  Moylan,  Toledo,  Ohio 


From  the  Central  Press  Association 


NOW    ALL   TOGETHER— HEAVE    HO,   MY  HEARTIES! 
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(C)  Keystone 


GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

takes  courage  and  strength  to  breast  the 
current  of  popular  favor. 


CHESTERTON— ANGELS' 
ADVOCATE 

An  undergraduate  at  Yale  (at  least 
we  surmise  he  is  an  undergradu- 
ate) wrote  to  his  father  the  other  day  an 
indignant  letter.  He  had  received  from 
his  father  an  article  by  a  "fair  lady"  on 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  this  is  what  he 
said  about  it,  as  printed  in  the  New 
York  "Globe:" 

Modeling  his  life  after  Dr.  Johnson 
— what  a  joke!  The  beer-drinker 
and  the  teetotaler!  The  Tory  and 
the  champion  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Leviathan  of  classical,  pompous 
style  and  the  facile  master  of  the 
paradox.    Surely  you  were  joking. 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  arrived  in  this 
country  for  a  visit.  He  is  going  to 
warn  us  against  the  danger  of  believing 
things  that  are  not  so.  He  is  going  to 
tell  us  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
things  which,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  humanity,  we  have  been  accepting  as 
truths.  He  is  going  to  see  that  the 
skeptics  are  hoist  with  their  own  petard. 
He  is  going  to  pierce  the  hide  of  con- 
ventional heterodoxy.  It  is  probably 
without  significance  that  his  manager 
arranged  that  his  first  lecture  should  be 
in  Boston. 

Most  of  those  who  will  hear  Mr. 
Chesterton  will  expect  him  to  serve 
them  paradoxes.  Now  there  are  para- 
doxes and  paradoxes,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  turn  off  something  paradoxical 
provided  one  is  indifferent  to  its  quality 
or  its  substance.  Mr.  Chesterton's  para- 
doxes, however,  are  all  of  one  kind,  or 
rather  they  all  serve  one  end.  He  is 
not  interested  in  a  paradox  as  such;  he 
is  interested  in  stating  what  he  believes 


to  be  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
his  enjoyment  of  disbelieving  untruth. 

One  reason  why  the  radical,  the  skep- 
tic, the  iconoclast,  the  heretic,  gets  a 
hearing  is  that  he  seems  interesting. 
He  is  different  from  the  crowd,  and 
therefore  is  conspicuous.  He  introduces 
into  common  life  the  element  of  drama. 
As  soon  as  heresy  becomes  the  accepted 
belief  it  ceases  to  be  interesting.  Now 
what  Mr.  Chesterton  has  done  is  to  lend 
interest  to  orthodoxy.  Where  others 
would  seek  for  romance  in  the  stars  Mr. 
Chesterton  finds  it  in  a  lamp-post.  To 
him  the  exciting  thing  is  not  turbulence 
but  order.  Perhaps  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Chesterton's  view  of  life  may  be  con- 
veyed by  some  excerpts  from  a  conver- 
sation between  Gregory  and  Syme  in 
"The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday."  Greg- 
ory is  speaking: 

"The  man  who  throws  a  bomb  is 
an  artist,  because  he  prefers  a  great 
moment  to  everything.  .  .  .  The  poet 
delights  in  disorder  only.  If  it  were 
not  so,  the  most  poetical  thing  in  the 
world  would  be  the  Underground 
Railway." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Syme. 

"Nonsense !  "  said  Gregory,  who  was 
very  rational  when  any  one  else  at- 
tempted paradox.  "Why  do  all  the 
clerks  and  navvies  in  the  railway 
trains  look  so  sad  and  tired,  so  very 
sad  and  tired?  I  will  tell  you:  it  is 
because  .  .  .  after  they  have  passed 
Sloane  Square  they  know  that  the 
next  station  must  be  Victoria.  .  .  . 
Oh,  their  wild  rapture!  oh,  their 
eyes  like  stars  and  their  souls  again 
in  Eden,  if  the  next  were  unaccount- 
ably Baker  Street!" 

"It  is  you  who  are  unpoetical,"  re- 
plied the  poet  Syme.  "If  what  you 
say  of  clerks  is  true,  they  can  only 
be  as  prosaic  as  your  poetry.  The 
rare,  strange  thing  is  to  hit  the 
mark;  the  gross,  obvious  thing  is  to 
miss  it.  We  feel  it  is  epical  when 
man  with  one  wild  arrow  strikes  a 
distant  bird.  Is  it  not  also  epical 
when  man  with  one  wild  engine 
strikes  a  distant  station?  Chaos  is 
dull:  because  in  chaos  the  train 
might  indeed  go  anywhere,  to  Baker 
Street  or  to  Bagdad.  But  man  is  a 
magician,  and  his  whole  magic  is  in 
this,  that  he  does  say  Victoria,  and 
lo!  it  is  Victoria.  No,  take  your 
books  of  mere  poetry  and  prose;  let 
me  read  a  time-table,  with  tears  of 
pride.  .  .  ." 

In  the  rest  of  the  book  Mr.  Chesterton 
describes  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Syme, 
the  man  who  was  Thursday,  which  tend 
to  prove,  if  the  most  highly  imaginative 
kind  of  fiction  can  prove  anything,  that 
not  the  wildest  dreams  of  Anarchists 
could  supply  the  thrills  that  ensue  when 
half  -a  dozen  men  unite  in  the  pursuit 
of  law  and  order. 

Most  people  like  to  listen  when  the 
devil's  advocate  is  arguing,  for  his 
Satanic  Majesty  is  reputed  to  live  at 
least  a  picturesque  life.  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that 


people  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  he 
argues  the  case  for  the  angels. 

MARY  GARDEN,  DIRECTOR 

To  unite  in  one  person  the  almost 
contradictory  functions  of  the  cre- 
ative artist  and  the  directing  executive 
is  an  experiment  always  interesting  to 
watch.  It  is  this  experiment  which 
Mary  Garden,  long  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  capable  emotional  and  dramati- 
cally gifted  opera  singers,  has  under- 
taken. With  the  resignation  of  Herbert 
M.  Johnson  as  director  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Miss  Garden  has  been  appointed 
in  his  place.  That  of  itself  would  be  an 
interesting  event,  for,  so  far  as  we 
know,  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  posi- 
tion of  that  kind  has  been  given  to  a 
woman.  What  makes  the  situation 
quite  unprecedented  is  that  Miss  Gar- 
den will  continue,  so  it  is  reported,  to 
take  her  part  in  the  stage  performances. 

Perhaps  the  experiment  will  succeed. 
If  so,  Miss  Garden  will  have  proved 
herself  to  be  quite  exceptional  among 
both  artists  and  executives.  It  is  not 
that  the  qualities  of  mind  and  sentiment 
which  make  a  great  artist  may  not 
exist  in  the  same  person  with  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  sentiment  that 
make  the  great  executive.  These  qual- 
ities are  not  in  themselves  as  rare  as 
they  are  reputed  to  be.  What  is  rare 
is  the  power  to  turn  quickly  from  the 
activities  of  the  executive  to  the  neces- 
sarily ruminative  frame  of  mind  and 
the  controlled  emotional  state  essential 
to  the  interpretation  or  production  of 
art.  Almost  everybody  is  two  persons, 
but  it  is  the  rare  individual  that  can  be 
two  persons  at  once. 

Mary  Garden's  remarkable  powers  as 
an  actress  have  been  exercised  in  di- 
verse parts.     Few  who  saw  her  as 
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MARY  GARDEN  IN  THAIS 


1921 

Melisande  will  ever  escape  attributing 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
something  of  Mary  Garden's  personality. 
Those  who  have  seen  her  in  Charpen- 
tier's  "Louise"  may  have  been  con- 
vinced that  opera  was  necessarily  a 
hybrid  art  which  could  be  justified,  not 
by  any  principles  of  drama,  but  only 
as  a  social  function  and  a  means  of  en- 
tertainment; but  they  must  have  come 
away  from  the  performance  with  some 
doubt  as  to  their  opinions  on  that  score. 
Mary  Garden  made  Louise  a  real  char- 
acter. 

There  are  many  musical  critics  who 
regard  her  voice  as  an  instrument  of 
rather  inferior  quality.  We  wish  there 
were  more  singers  with  a  voice  like 
hers,  because  she  sings  so  as  to  make 
people  think  less  of  her  voice  than  of 
the  music.  There  are  some  people  who 
question  the  wholesomeness  of  the  art 
she  interprets  as  well  as  of  her  interpre- 
tation of  it.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
that  discussion  here.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  she  has  done  as  much  as  any  other 
opera  singer  to  induce  people  to  take 
opera  seriously  as  an  art. 

THE  LIVING  ROOSEVELT 

A promising  project  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association— the  formation  of  a  Bureau 
of  Roosevelt  Research  and  Information, 
directed  by  Mr.  Hermann  Hagedorn. 

The  purpose  of  this  Research  Bureau 
is  to  collect  all  available  biographical 
matter  concerning  Theodore  Roosevelt 
both  from  documents  and  from  men 
and  women  who  were  close  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt;  to  collect  the  best  photo- 
graphs of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  his 
friends,  opponents,  and  scenes  connected 
with  his  career;  and  to  publish  from 
time  to  time  authoritative  works  deal- 
ing with  his  life.  The  services  of  this 
Bureau  will  be  available  for  school- 
teachers and  lecturers. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  creation 
of  this  Bureau  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  said : 

We  cannot  have  Roosevelt  with  us 
in  the  flesh.  No  more  can  we  spare 
him  as  a  vital  force  in  American  af- 
fairs. We  ought  never  to  lose  our 
touch  with  his  fearless,  wise,  Amer- 
ican soul,  or  the  way  he  dealt  with 
the  problems  of  his  own  time. 

This  Research  Bureau  can  do  for  The- 
odore Roosevelt  what  the  researches  of 
Nicolay  and  Hay  did  for  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  it  can  do  it  far 
more  thoroughly  than  any  private  in- 
dividuals. With  the  resources  at  its 
disposal,  it  ought  to  succeed  in  collect- 
ing and  preserving  for  future  historians 
all  the  worth-while  material  which 
would  otherwise  vanish  from  the  earth 
with  the  passing  of  the  generation  that 
knew  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  flesh. 
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Knott  in  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News 

From  Ruth  McKay,  Dallas,  Tpxas 
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THE    WAIL    OF    THE    LONESOME  PINE 


THE  TREE  CROP 

A TREE  to  some  is  nothing  but  a 
tree.  To  them  it  is  as  meaning- 
less and  uninteresting  as  the 
primrose  by  the  river's  brim.  It  comes 
into  their  consciousness  only  when  they 
bump  into  it  on  the  paved  sidewalk  or 
dash  into  it  in  an  automobile.  For 
them  the  world  is  bounded  by  asphalt, 
brick,  and  tile. 

To  others  a  tree  is  a  symbol  of  a 
vacation.  It  is  an  invitation  to  out-of- 
doors.  It  suggests  something  to  lie 
under  or  to  pick  blossoms  from  or,  in 
youth,  to  climb. 

To  others  a  tree  is  an  object  of  scien- 
tific study.  It  is  something  to  be  classi- 
fied and  numbered.  It  is  something 
that  tells  by  its  rings  of  the  passage  of 
time.   It  is  part  of  nature's  museum. 

To  still  others,  and  these  are  not  a 
few,  a  tree  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  Such 
it  was  to  Joyce  Kilmer,  who  wrote: 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

To  some  who  think  of  trees  in  this  way 
a  tree  is  almost  sacrosanct.  To  cut  it 
down  seems  to  such  almost  like  murder. 
To  them  a  forest  attacked  by  the  timber- 
man  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
Clotli  Hall  of  Ypres  under  the  German 
bombardment.    It  is  to  such  as  these 


tree  lovers  that  we  owe  our  National 
Parks.  It  is  to  them  that  is  due  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  at  least  some  of  the  giant  red- 
woods of  California  as  monuments  not 
built  with  hands. 

Indifferent,  however,  as  the  confirmed 
city-dweller  may  be  to  things  that  grow, 
absorbed  as  the  vacationist  may  be  in 
his  own  enjoyment,  concentrated  as  the 
mind  of  the  scientist  may  be  upon 
knowledge,  stirred  as  the  lover  of 
beauty  may  be  by  arboreal  strength 
and  grace,  not  one  of  them  is  without 
vital  interest  in  the  tree  as  a  product 
of  the  soil  for  merchandise  and  as  a 
preserver  of  the  soil  from  which  their 
sustenance  comes.  To  them  all  trees 
should  be  of  vital  interest  as  a  crop. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  lover  of  beauty 
and  to  recognize  this  fact.  We  ought 
to  preserve  trees  by  the  thousands  for 
the  sake  of  their  beauty.  There  ought 
to  be  forests  primeval  kept  free  from 
the  ax.  There  ought  to  be  National 
Parks  preserved  not  only  as  play- 
grounds but  as  repositories  of  natural 
beauty.  But  there  ought  also  to  be 
great  areas  of  land  on  which  trees  are 
cultivated  and  harvested. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to  give 
figures  showing  the  immense  value  of 
timber  as  a  resource.  Mr.  Pack  and 
Mr.  Allen  in  their  articles  in  this  issue 
state  the  facts  with  authority.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  attempt  to  picture 
that  resource  of  trees  as  one  might  pic- 
ture innumerable  acres  of  growing 
grain.    Mr.  Driggs  in  his  story  in  this 
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(V)  Harris  &  Ewing 

REPRESENTATIVE  SNELL 
Sponsor  for  the  Forestry  Bill 


issue  does  that  graphically.  If  our 
readers  will  heed  what  Mr.  Pack  and 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Driggs  tell  us,  they 
will  need  no  further  exhortation  from  us 
to  lend  their  support  to  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  preserve  an  indispensa- 
ble resource  of  the  Nation. 

A  few  years  ago  those  who  tried  to 
stir  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  scien- 
tific forestry  were  as  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  There  was  fear  at  that 
time  on  the  part  of  those  who  sought 
preservation  of  forests  as  public  parks 
that  scientific  forestry  would  prey  on 
all  forests.  There  was  opposition  too 
on  the  part  of  some  lumbermen,  who 
feared  any  Governmental  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  cutting  trees  of  any 
size  wherever  they  might  be  found.  But, 
above  all,  there  was  public  indifference, 
a  lack  of  understanding  that  our  trees 
are  not  exhaustless. 

Now,  however,  there  is  a  new  spirit 
of  co-operation  rising.  What  Gifford 
Pinchot  used  to  preach  many  who  were 
then  heedless  are  now  willing  to  prac- 
tice. Associations  of  lumbermen,  of 
timber  merchants,  of  scientific  foresters, 
and  of  public-spirited  citizens  such  as 
those  in  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, whose  concern  is  not  primarily 
for  any  private  interest  but  for  the  pub- 
lic interest,  are  uniting.  On  the  very 
day  whose  date  appears  on  this  issue 
of  The  Outlook  there  is  set  a  hearing  at 
Washington  on  the  Forestry  Bill  for 
which  Representative  Bertrand  H.  Snell, 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  sponsor  in 
Congress.     This  bill  has  the  support 
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alike  of  those  who  realize  that  forest 
conservation  is  essential  to  their  indus- 
tries and  those  who  realize  that  forest 
conservation  is  a  matter  of  National 
concern. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  great  and 
just  demand  for  economy  in  public  ex- 
penditure it  is  especially  necessary  to 
urge  such  appropriations  of  public 
money  as  will  prevent  extravagance  and 
waste.  It  is  no  economy  to  withhold  a 
dollar  if  the  withholding  of  that  dollar 
means  in  fact  the  waste  of  five  or  ten 
times  as  much.  Such  is  the  case  with 
legitimate  and  wise  appropriations  for 
forestry  purpose.  The  waste  from  for- 
est fires,  the  waste  from  ruthless  and 
ignorant  timber-cutting,  the  waste  from 
erosion  of  the  soil  on  treeless  mountain- 
sides, the  waste  of  unused  lands  in- 
capable of  producing  anything  profitably 
but  trees,  benefits  nobody. 

In  some  verses  by  Henry  Abbey  there 
is  put  concisely  the  nature  of  the  crop 
which  the  forester  sows  and  reaps: 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the 
tree? 

We  plant  the  ship,  which  will  cross 
the  sea. 

We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails; 
We   plant  the  planks  to  withstand 

the  gales — 
The  keel,  the  keelson  and  beam  and 

knee: 

We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the 
tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the 
tree? 

We  plant  the  house  for  you  and  me. 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles, 

the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  laths,  the 

doors, 

The  beam  and  siding,  all  parts  that 
be: 

We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant 
the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we- plant  the 

tree? 

A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see; 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers 
the  crag, 

We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's 
flag, 

We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun 

free: 

We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the 
tree. 

POOR  OLD  HUMAN 
NATURE! 

IT  is  blamed  for  many  things,  poor 
old  human  nature,"  smiled  the 
Young-Old  Philosopher.  "There  are 
those  who  say  that  there  can  never  be 
permanent  peace  in  this  troubled  world 
because  of  a  certain  characteristic  in  us 
all  which  loves  a  struggle,  a  scrap.  They 
hold  that  when  street  brawls  cease  that 
will  be  the  proper  time  to  think  of  a 
real  League  of  Nations. 
"Frequently  I,  too,  despair  of  poor  old 
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human  nature.  But  just  as  my  couraj 
and  faith  are  at  their  lowest  ebb  I  s< 
something  that  makes  me  sit  up  an 
take  heart  again.  For  instance,  ho 
many  contend  that  no  one  cares  for  tl 
classics  any  more— that  jazz  and  tumu 
and  bunny-hugging  and  I  don't  kno 
how  many  other  things,  including  chea 
movies,  are,  and  always  will  be,  in  th 
ascendant;  that  the  hearts  of  the  mult 
tude  have  long  since  turned  from  th 
beautiful  in  art  to  the  lowest  forms  < 
expression;  that  there  their  real  lo\ 
lies,  and  nothing  can  change  this  awfi 
state  of  things! 

"Yet  the  other  evening  I  went  to 
vast  theater  on  the  East  Side  of  tow 
where    a    fine    actor    was  presentin 
'Hamlet.'    I  thought  there  was  no  nee 
of  purchasing  tickets  in  advance — n 
one  would  be  there;  so  why  waste  m 
energy  in  engaging  seats  beforehand 
To  my  amazement — and  joy — I  found  ; 
line  of  people  stretching  for  a  whol 
block,  eager  to  get  in.    I  had  to  tak 
my  place  in  that  heterogeneous  line- 
and  you  never  saw  so  many  kinds  o 
people  in  your  life!    A  Negro  was  righ 
ahead  of  me;  an  Italian  and  his  wif< 
and  child  were  not  far  away;  and  '. 
noted  the  wistful  faces  of  students  anc 
teachers   who   evidently   feared  there 
would  be  no  room  for  them,  since  the3 
had  been  so  late  in  arriving.    The  shov 
ing  and  pushing  were  good-natured  and 
friendly;    there    wasn't    the  slightest 
semblance  of  rowdyism.    And  when  at 
last  we  all  got  inside  there  was  that  ex- 
pectant hum  of  an  audience  that  is 
anxious  to  be  pleased;  that  has  come  to 
the  theater  in  the  right  spirit  and  hopes 
to  make  the  best  of  its  little  time  in 
the  playhouse.     Such  spontaneous  ap- 
plause I  have  seldom  heard.  The  actor 
was  not  one  whose  name  means  much 
to  the  so-called  highbrow.   The  play  was 
the  thing  these  folks  had  come  to  see — 
'Hamlet,'  not  a  Henry  Irving  or  a  Booth 
or  a  Forbes-Robertson,  or  even  a  Hamp- 
den or  a  Sothern. 

"As  the  play  proceeded  I  could  hear 
discussions  between  the  acts  which  re- 
vealed that  these  people  had  read 
Shakespeare,  and  not  merely  heard  of 
him.  And  some  one  whispered  behind 
me,  'Do  you  think  we  can  afford 
"Julius  Caesar"  next  week?' 

"It  was  Arnold  Bennett  who  said  that 
the  classics  are  kept  alive,  not  by  the 
man  in  the  street,  but  by  the  passionate 
few.  But  here  were  more  than  a  hand- 
ful keeping  alive  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  glorious  play  in  the  English  lan-i 
guage,  leaning  forward  to  catch  each 
line,  each  thought,  as  it  came  to  them 
over  the  barrier  of  the  footlights. 

"Don't  get  too  discouraged  about  art. 
It   survives.     Like  truth,   crushed  to 
earth,  it  rises  again. 
"You  know  the  story  of  the  old  lady  j 
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1  who  said  she  liked  'Hamlet'  very  much; 

I  but  it  was  so  full  of  quotations.  Had 
she  but  known  it,  she  praised  not  only 

,  the  play  in  that  remark,  but  herself  as 
well.    For  if  she  knew  some  of  those 

|  matchless  lines  by  heart  she  held  within 

I  herself  a  feast  for  lean  intellectual  days 
— like  the  soul  who,  because  of  early 

[  training,  can  remember  the  Scriptures 

j  in  some  disastrous  hour. 

"The  fact  is  that  beauty  endures, 
despite  our  frailties;  and  it  is  as  in- 
evitable that  a  work  of  art  returns 
again  and  again  as  that  April  repeats 
her  green  magic  year  by  year.  The 
sordid,  the  vulgar,  the  stupid,  and  the 

[  commonplace  have  their  little  moment; 
but  somewhere  the  eternal  things  go 

[  on  and  the  stars  are  in  the  heavens, 

PI 

whether  we  notice  them  or  not.  They 
I,  wait,  like  all  wonderful  things,  for  the 
[  extreme  experience  which  forces  us  to 
j  lift  our  eyes  to  them.  Nothing  great 
;.  ever  perishes.     Of  that   I  am  deeply 

convinced." 
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FIREWORKS 


HAT  we  want  is  action.  Pep! 
Zip!   Punch!"  This,  according 
to  a  widespread  belief,  is  the 
'  monotonous  demand  of  theatrical  pro- 
ducers, editors,  and  publishers  engaged 
in  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to  keep  intelli- 
gent plays,  articles,  and  books  from  a 
'  hungry  and  expectant  public.    We  have 
more  than  a  smattering  of  suspicion 
!  that  this  belief  has  been  born  of  the 
complaint  of  writers  whose  work  has 
failed  of  recognition  beyond  the  circle 
of  their  immediate  friends.    The  plaint 
that  is  heard  oftenest  is  the  cry  that 
plays  with  an  intellectual  interest  stand 
no   show   of   production   when  pitted 
against  dramas  of  blood  and  thunder, 
;  and  that  even  when  intellectual  plays 
are  put  upon  the  stage  they  fail  of 
popular  appreciation.   All  of  which  may 
'be  just  another  question  of  varying  esti- 
'  mates  of  worth.   Is  the  author  who  con- 
demns the  public  as  a  congregation  of 
boors  or  the  public  which  condemns  the 
author   as   an   unmitigated    bore  the 
^sounder  critic?    On  the  whole,  we  are 
"inclined  to  think  that  the  public  has 
the  better  of  the  argument.    For  plays 
'and  books  do  frequently  succeed  which 
appeal   chiefly   to   the   intellect.  The 
audience  which  awaits  such  plays  and 
books  is  not  as  extensive  as  that  which 
pays  homage  to   the  sportive  Charlie 
Chaplin,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at. 

For  two  months  a  play  of  this  type 
'has  been  drawing  full  houses  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theater,  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
'true  that  the  play,  "Heartbreak  House,'" 


CAPTAIN  SHOTOVEK  (ALBERT  PERRY)  AND  HIS  GUEST,  BOSS  MANGAN  (DUDLEY  DIGGES), 
IX  THE  THEATRE  GUILD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  "HEARTBREAK  HOUSE" 


1  Heartbreak  House.  By  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Brentano's,  New  York.  v 


bears  the  magic  stamp  of  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw;  nevertheless  its  authorship 
is  not  its  sole  claim  to  popularity.  Of 
course  there  are  many  who  go  to  see 
Shaw  because  they  are  convinced  that 
he  represents  the  latest  style  in  intel- 
lectual adornment.  There  are  probably 
new  ones  of  this  type  born  every  min- 
ute, but  we  are  convinced  that  the  bulk 
of  the  audience  of  "Heartbreak  House" 
is  made  up  of  people  who  prefer  good 
talk,  if  it  really  is  good  talk,  to  all  the 
pep,  zip,  and  punch  of  the  latest  melo- 
drama. 

"Heartbreak  House"  is  emphatically  a 
talky  play.  Save  in  the  last  act  when 
a  bomb  from  an  airplane  drops  off 
stage  and  eliminates  two  members  of 
the  cast,  the  play  is  all  talk  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Gathered  together  in  an 
English  country  home  the  presiding 
deity  of  which  is  a  retired  sea  captain 
(who  has  trafficked  with  the  devil  in 
his  youth)  is  a  conglomerate  group 
which  "at  Shaw's  dictation  proceeds  to 
rend  the  world  limb  from  limb.  After  the 
pieces  have  been  strewn  over  the  stage 
for  three  acts,  the  play,  according  to 
the  familiar  Shaw  precedent,  just  stops. 
No  one  even  attempts  to  sweep  up  the 
remains. 

As  those  who   read   the   preface  to 


"Heartbreak  House"  in  its  published 
version  know,  Mr.  Shaw  withheld  this 
play  from  the  footlights  during  the  war 
for  the  reason  that  "comedy,  though 
sorely  tempted,  had  to  be  loyally  silent." 
But  we  suspect  that  the  war  would  have 
still  gone  on  to  its  conclusion  even  if 
"Heartbreak  House"  had  been  presented. 
We  feel  that  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  consider- 
ation for  the  niceties  of  war-time  eti- 
quette may  have  overestimated  the  effect 
which  his  utterances  would  have  upon 
the  popular  mind.  Of  course  such  an 
error  in  judgment  would  be  an  unusual 
one  for  Mr.  Shaw  to  make.  For  he  has 
so  consistently  erred  upon  the  side  of 
modesty,  when  it  came  to  the  judgment 
of  his  own  writings,  that  perhaps  we  do 
him  an  injustice  when  we  impute  to 
him  the  fear  that  any  work  of  his  could 
influence  popular  opinion. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter  may 
be,  we  are  sure  that  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed "Heartbreak  House"  at  the  Gar- 
rick  have  not  left  the  theater  with  any 
feeling  that  the  pillars  of  society  were 
tumbling  about  their  heads.  We  sus- 
pect that  most  of  them  went  away  with 
this  thought  uppermost  in  their  minds: 
"What  wonderful  fireworks!" 

Will  this  conclusion  satisfy  or  dis- 
appoint G.  B.  S.? 


CURRENT   EVENTS  ILLUSTRATED 


RINGING  DOWN  THE  CURTAIN  ON  A  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  DRAMA 

The  work  for  American  soldiers  in  France  during  the  European  war  which  was  carried  on  through 
the  Paris  headquarters  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cost  nearly  fifty  million  dollars.  Here  were  housed 
bureaus  for  purchase,  manufacture,  building,  and  transportation;  for  the  distribution  of  magazines 
and  newspapers;  for  the  administration  of  religious  .work ;  and  for  the  direction  of  entertainment 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  Paris  headquarters  was  carried  on  that  vast  business  by  which  France 
was  dotted  from  Bordeaux  to  Coblenz,  from  Havre  to  Cannes,  with  huts  for  the  American  soldiers. 
What  this  work  accomplished  is  dramatically  described  in  a  remarkable  book  called  "That  Damn  Y," 
by  Miss  Katherine  Mayo,  already  reviewed  in  The  Outlook  and  four  chapters  of  which  first 
appeared  in  its  columns.  The  above  illustration  shows  the  final  closing  of  these  Paris  headquarters 
of  the  Y.  The  man  locking  the  door  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Jnckson,  the  Controller  of  the  European 
I  lepartment  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Paris  for  many 
years.  In  connection  with  his  own  absorbing  business  he  volunteered  as  a  Y  worker  in  Paris  in 
November,  1017,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  until  the  close  of  the  work. 
His  companion  in  this  final  and  simple  but  dramatic  ceremony  is  Mr.  W,  C.  Hill,  an  American 
business  man  who  volunteered  as  a  Y  worker  and  served  with  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  finance  department 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S 
CAPITOL 
DESTROYED 

Some  critics  would  perhaps 
say,  Why  build  the  huge 
and  often  ugly  structures  in 
which  our  State  govern- 
ments are  housed?  But 
once  built  and  paid  for,  no 
one  will  question  that  they 
should  be  properly  cared 
for.  The  picture  emphasizes 
a  lesson  that  Americans  arc 
slow  to  learn — that  every 
available  means  should  be 
used  to  stop  the  terrible 
waste  annually  caused  by 
fires  in  this  country 


Wide  World 


Wide  World 


LARGEST  RADIO   STATION  IN  THE  WORLD  OPENED  IN  PRANCE 
The  formal  inauguration  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  wireless  station  in  the  world,  built  by 
the  United  States  at  Bordeaux,  France,  during  the  war  and  recently  completed,  took  place  a  few 
weeks  ago.    It  has  been  named  the  Poste  Lafayette.    Many  prominent  French  and  American  officials 

attended  the  opening  ceremony 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 

This  building  has  been  given 
to  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
by  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young,  and 
was  dedicated  January  2, 
1921.  In  the  4.j  galleries 
are  more  than  one  million 
objects,  including  paintings, 
statuary,  ceramics,  Oriental 
art,  coins,  medals,  musical 
instruments,  minerals,  arms 
and  armor.  European  war 
relics,  tapestries,  Indian 
and  South  Sea  exhibits  a 
collection  of  Napoleonic 
relies,  and  material  dealing 
with  the  early  history  of 
San  Francisco  and  California 


AMERICA'S  FORESTS— A  HERITAGE  AND  HOPE 


BY  CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK 

PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  in- 
herited from  their  fathers  one  of 
the  greatest  and  richest  heritages 
the  world  has  ever  seen — an  area  of 
timber-land  which  seemed,  as  was  fre- 
quently remarked  less  than  a  generation 
ago,  "inexhaustible."  There  were  woods 
of  nearly  all  known  varieties,  designed 
to  meet  the  hundreds  of  uses  to  which 
man  puts  this  most  helpful  and  neces- 
sary of  all  natural  resources. 


ing  the  past  few  years  that  the  Nation's 
forest  resources  are  not  inexhaustible. 
They  realize  this  every  time  they  buy 
a  newspaper  and  pay  twice  or  three 
times  the  former  cost.  They  realize  it 
when  they  interview  the  furniture 
dealer  on  the  price  of  some  needed 
chairs  and  tables.  They  realize  it  when 
they  come  to  building  that  home  of 
their  own  on  which  they  have  been 
counting  and  discover  that  lumber  is 


become  seriously  exhausted.  They  have 
been  prodigal  in  cutting  their  timber- 
lands;  they  have  allowed  vast  areas  which 
might  have  been  producing  trees  dur- 
ing the  past  few  decades  to  lie  idle; 
they  have  not  taken  sufficient  care  to 
prevent  the  annual  destruction  by  fire  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  fine  forests,  with  a 
loss  of  millions  to  the  Nation's  wealth. 

In  short,  there  has  been  no  National 
policy  applied  to  forestry.    The  reason 
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VIRGIN  FOREST  I'NTOI'Cil EI>  ISY  FIRE 


It  was  because  of  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  exhausting  the  great  supply 
of  timber  with  which  this  country  was 
blessed  that  little  thought  was  given  by 
those  of  an  earlier  generation  to  the 
question  of  conservation — of  saving,  re- 
planting, reforesting,  the  wooded  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  Doubtless 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  per- 
suade an  audience  of  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  ago  of  the  need  of  forest 
conservation. 

"What  foolishness  is  this  man  talk- 
ing?" they  would  have  asked. 

"Save  trees?  What  do  you  mean? 
Why,  they  grow  faster  than  they  can 
be  used.  And  look  at  the  limitless  areas 
of  untouched  forest  out  West!" 

No  one  preaching  forest  conservation 
to-day  is  called  foolish.  The  people 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
have  been  realizing  more  and  more  dur- 
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now  selling  as  high  as  $70  per  thousand 
feet  against  $28  and  $32  before  the  war. 

True,  the  present  high  prices  of  lum- 
ber and  of  most  articles  made  from 
wood  are  not  due  entirely  to  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  timber  supply  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  prices  are 
due  principally  to  war-time  conditions 
from  'which  we  have  not  yet  recovered. 
They  are  not  due  to  an  exhaustion 
which  already  has  made  itself  felt  in 
prices  which  belong  to  real  famine  days. 

But  the  present  prices  have  brought 
home  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  fact  which  they  had  only  begun  to 
realize  before,  namely,  that  there  is  need 
of  saving  some  of  the  Nation's  heritage 
— as  much  as  possible,  in  fact — before  it 
is  squandered  any  further.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  spendthrifts  in 
many  ways,  and  they  have  allowed  one 
of  their  greatest  natural  resources  to 


was  because  the  people  did  not  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the 
importance  of  putting  into  effect  some 
system  of  forest  management  which 
would  help  to  save  for  the  next  gener- 
ation— the  people  not  of  a  distant 
future,  but  of  the  near  future — some  of 
the  timber  resources  of  the  land. 

To-day,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  there  is 
united  action  ready  to  carry  through 
the  campaign  for  a  National  forest 
policy.  It  is  America's  greatest  need 
to-day.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
— those  who  own  wood,  those  who  manu- 
facture it  into  the  articles  of  daily  use, 
and  those  who  buy  the  articles — all  are 
ready  to  support  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
which  will  help  to  save  the  forests,  pre- 
vent them  from  being  cut  and  burned 
down  before  they  can  be  replenished. 

To-day  for  the  first  time  everybody 


who  is  interested  in  any  way  in  the 
question  of  forestry  is  standing  ready 
to  urge  the  adoption  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  a  National  forest 
policy.  This  policy  is  to  be  in  line  with 
that  which  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
various  States  by  legislation  suited  to 
their  individual  needs.  There  must  be  co- 
operation, however,  between  the  National 
Government  and  the  States  in  order  to 
make  the  policy  a  complete  success. 

There  must  be  ample  fire  protection. 
Forest  fires  will  destroy  in  a  few  days 
what  it  has  taken  nature  from  fifty 
years  to  a  century  to  build.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  single  steps 
which  can  6e  taken  at  the  present  time 
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over  and  denuded  lands,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  vast  areas,  as  at  present  in 
growing  acreage,  lying  waste  and  bar- 
ren, of  no  use  to  man  or  beast.  There 
are  millions  of  acres  of  such  land  which 
should  be  producing  wealth.  At  the 
present  time  it  represents  nothing  but 
money  not  being  employed  for  any  pur- 
pose. Both  the  Nation  and  the  States 
can  help  in  getting  such  land  back  to 
usefulness. 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  individual 
capital  to  take  up  this  vast  and  most 
vital  work  on  any  large  scale.  It  must 
be  a  National  enterprise.  On  account 
of  the  length  of  time  it  will  require 
under  most  circumstances  to  get  any 
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on  the  head-waters  of  navigable  streams. 
There  may  be  additions  to  the  National 
forests  also  through  the  transfer  to  that 
supervision  of  lands  now  in  other  forms 
of  Government  ownership,  but  which 
lands  are  found  by  investigation  and 
reclassification  to  be  chiefly  suitable  for 
permanent  forest  production.  Some 
such  land  is  now  being  held  as  agri- 
cultural or  mineral,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  of  no  use  for  either  of 
those  purposes  and  should  be  put  to 
work  growing  trees  for  the  future  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  proper  cutting  and  removal  of 
timber  crops  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  which  must  be  included 
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in  carrying  out  a  National  forest  policy. 
Forest-fire  protection  can  be  started  at 
^once,  and  will  result  in  an  immediate 
paving  of,  which  really  is  an  addition  to, 
the  Nation's  timber  resources.  Some  of 
Jthe  other  features  of  the  forest  policy 
f which  must  be  adopted  cannot  be  put 
into  practice  and  bring  definite  results 
as  promptly  as  that  of  fire  protection. 
For  this  reason,  the  allowance  for  this 
purpose  should  be  ample.  The  National 
a.nd  State  Governments  should  not 
skimp  on  a  few  thousand  dollars  for 
torest-fire-fighting  purposes  when  it  will 
mean  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars 
mnually.  The  present  policy  con- 
emplates  the  asking  of  not  less  than  a 
'Million  dollars  from  Congress  for  use  in 
=o-operation  with  the  States  in  fire- 
protection  work. 

The  National  forest  policy  should  pro- 
vide means  for  the  reforestation  of  cut- 
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returns  from  money  invested  in  the  re- 
planting of  denuded  and  waste  lands, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Government  per- 
form this  service  for  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  Individuals  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  plant  trees  on  a  tract  of  land 
taxed  annually  and  from  which  they 
cannot  possibly  expect  to  cut  timber  for 
fifty  years  or  more.  This  work  must  be 
carried  on  over  a  period  of  time  and 
on  such  a  scale  that  the  Government 
must  undertake  to  do  it. 

There  should  be  more  rapid  replant- 
ing of  the  vast  areas  which  lie  within 
the  bounds  of  the  forests  already  owned 
by  the  Government.  Larger  appro- 
priation is  needed  for  this  work. 

At  the  same  time  there  should  be  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000  a  year  for 
five  years  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
lands  which  should  be  added  to  the 
National  -forest  system,  whether  or  not 


in  any  National  forest  policy.  Unless 
a  certain  number  of  trees  are  left  in 
any  territory  whose  forest  resources  are 
being  harvested,  the  process  of  getting 
a  new  forest  started  on  the  land  will 
be  a  slow  and  expensive  one.  With 
some  seed  trees  left,  reforestation  is 
certain  and  the  vast  denuded  wastes 
will  be  avoided.  It  is  important,  if  pos- 
sible, to  find  a  way  by  which  all  timber 
cutting  will  take  place  in  a  more  rational 
way,  with  due  regard  to  better  forestry 
practice. 

The  National  forest  policy  to  be 
adopted  should  include  provision  for  a 
study  of  forest  taxation.  The  laws  gov- 
erning the  taxation  of  forest  lands 
should  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  con- 
servation and  growing  of  timber.  This 
is  a  problem  which  will  require  care- 
ful study  in  order  to  find  the  right  solu- 
tion.   It  must  be  approached  in  a  wise 
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and  statesmanlike  manner,  with  a  broad 
and  far-reaching  view-point,  for  it  is 
a  question  which  affects  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  and  there  should  be  uniformity 
of  action  in  all  the  States,  as  far  as 
local  conditions  allow.  It  is  believed 
by  those  who  have  been  looking  into 
this  phase  of  the  forestry  situation,  giv- 
ing it  careful  thought  and  attention  for 
some  time  past,  that  a  plan  of  taxation 
can  be  devised  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory both  to  the  State  and  the  timber- 
land  owner,  and  which  will  encourage 
greater  conservation. 

Experiments,  such  as  the  Government 
has  been  conducting  at  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
in  reproduction  methods,  wood  utiliza- 
tion and  preservation,  timber  tests,  and 
the  development  of  by-products,  should 
be  continued  and  increased;  for  as  a  re- 
sult of  discoveries  being  made  at  this 


laboratory,  saving  is  being  made  in 
many  directions  in  the  use  of  wood.  By 
helping  to  save  what  we.  now  possess, 
by  the  use  of  right  processes,  much  can 
be  done  to  permit  the  growing  up  of 
new  timber. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  broad,  wise,  and  compre- 
hensive National  forest  policy.  A  bill 
will  be  introduced  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  although  it  is  not  believed 
that  there  will  be  time,  with  the  neces- 
sary legislation  which  must  be  passed 
during  this  short  session,  to  have  the 
forest  bill  passed.  But  there  will  be  some 
discussion  of  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  new  Congress,  which  President 
Harding  doubtless  will  call  immediately 
or  soon  after  his  inauguration. 

Senator  Harding  himself  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  wise  National  forest  policy. 
He  voiced  his  approval  of  such  a  meas- 


ure during  the  campaign.  His  support, 
therefore,  can  be  counted  on,  and  the 
placing  of  his  signature  to  such  a  bill 
as  that  which  has  been  proposed. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  is  affected  by  the  forest 
question,  for  wood  enters  into  the  daily 
life  of  most  of  us  in  more  ways,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  product.  There- 
fore every  member  of  Congress  should 
have  the  importance  of  adopting  a  Na- 
tional forest  policy  brought  home  to  him 
by  the  voters  in  his  district.  The 
chances  are  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
vital  need  of  such  a  policy;  but  it 
should  be  impressed  upon  him,  and  his 
constituents  should  make  him  know 
that  they  expect  his  support  of  a  meas- 
ure which  means  so  much  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  Nation,  to  the  in- 
dustrial prosperity  of  every  community, 
and  to  the  lessening  of  living  costs. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  PICTURES 

BY  NEWTON  A.  FUESSLE 

A  reply  to  Mr.  Pulsifers  article  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook 


ANY  superlative  is  a  tribute.  Mr. 
Pulsifer's  title  "The  World's 
Worst  Failure"  reveals  his  great 
expectation  and  his  great  disappoint- 
ment. If  the  pictures  have  grown  so 
important  that  their  shortcomings  can 
be  described  only  in  a  world-wide 
phrase  of  anguish,  then  they  have  cer- 
tainly scored.  With  what  inordinate 
hope  the  Pulsifer  pulse  must  have 
beaten,  to  be  cast  down  thus  into  nether- 
most despair!  Of  his  vast  expectations 
has  been  born  a  vast  impatience.  Be- 
cause no  Aristophanes,  no  Shakespeare, 
of  the  screen  has  loomed  before  us  it  is 
folly  to  keep  on  turning  the  crank.  Be- 
cause the  colt  still  gambols  at  the  foot 
of  Parnassus  the  pictures  are  the  worst 


failure  of  the  world.  Mr.  Griffith,  hav- 
ing written  the  first  three  letters  of  the 
movie  alphabet,  the  same  consisting  of 
the  close-up,  the  flash-back,  and  the 
fade-in  (or  is  it  the  fade-out?),  should 
abandon  the  quest  because  he  has  not 
triumphantly  attained  the  "z." 

Critics  of  the  screen  have  no  patience 
for  gradual  and  normal  growth.  They 
would  have  every  nursery  cast  aside, 
and  would  set  up  in  its  place  labora- 
tories for  child  research  into  the  fourth 
dimension.  They  would  wrest  from 
every  child  its  volume  of  "Mother 
Goose"  and  present  it  solemnly  with  a 
copy  of  "Pere  Goriot."  They  scorn  the 
application  of  long  patience  to  the  de- 
velopment of  any  new  art.  Because 
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ages  intervened  between  the  first  emis- 
sion of  an  amazed  whistle  through  the 
teeth  of  a  caveman  and  Beethoven's 
"Ninth  Symphony"  they  consider  Apollo 
a  melancholy  frost. 

Twenty-five  years  may  indeed  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  steak-eating 
picture  and  "Broken  Blossoms,"  but 
what  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the 
gods?  Did  Homer  follow  directly  upon 
the  heels  of  the  first  savage  who  with 
his  toe  inscribed  the  first  symbol 
upon  the  sand?  Did  Michelangelo  leap 
gloriously  into  sight  within  the  brief 
span  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  first  artistic  impulse  in  the  jungles? 
Did  Shakespeare  score  his  premiere 
immediately  after  that  naive  one-act 
skit  beneath  the  boughs  of  Eden? 

If  one  is  going  to  consider  the  mo- 
tion picture  as  an  art,  one  must  grant 
it  what  every  other  art  has  claimed — 
namely,  time.  Give  it  time,  and  the 
errant  pie  may  yet  blossom  into  heroic 
pentameter  of  pantomime. 

As  yet,  who  pretends  that  the  motion 
picture  is  an  art?  It  is  a  manufactur- 
ing business.  It  calls  its  three  branches 
by  the  prosaic  and  businesslike  names 
of  production,  distribution,  and  exhibi- 
tion. True,  it  calls  its  factories 
"studios;"  but  one  need  only  visit  one 
of  them  and  behold  a  scene  being 
"shot"  to  discover  that  they  are  boiler 
shops,  manufacturing  goods  rather  than 
creating  art. 

Besides,  what  is  art?  If  one  may  as- 
sume that  art  is  the  production  of  that 
which  conveys  emotions  experienced  or 
imagined  by  its  author,  with  beauty  of 
form  and  understanding  of  life,  then 
our  leading  picture  producers  would 
probably  be  the  last  to  lay  claim  to  art 
as  their  objective.  The  pictures  are 
an  industry;  they  are  the  product  of 
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large  manufacturing  organizations,  in- 
tent upon  profits.  Art  is  individual;  its 
object  is  the  expression  of  the  artist's 
reactions  to  life.  Is  that  the  object  of 
the  big  producers?  Consider  the  re- 
mark of  one  of  them  when  informed 
that  a  group  of  motion-picture  stars 
had  organized  their  own  producing  com- 
pany. 

"My  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "they've  put 
the  inmates  in  charge  of  the  asylum !"  „ 

Despite  the  gifted  camera  work  of  the 
leading  producing  companies  and  re- 
gardless of  what  their  press  agents  may 
cause  them  to  say,  the  men  in  charge 
have  no  illusions.  The  trouble  is  that 
this  tree  of  the  pictures  is  so  huge  that 
one  expects  every  conceivable  fruit  to 
grow  on  its  swaying  branches.  But 
why  grieve  because  one  cannot  pluck 
the  pomegranate  from  the  weeping  wil- 
low? 

No  one  complains  that  Arnold  Ben- 
nett composes  no  concertos,  for  his 
province  is  the  novel.  No  one  seems  to 
complain  that  Tolstoy  was  not  a  sculp- 
tor, that  H.  G.  Wells  is  not  a  portrait 
painter,  or  that  Whistler  did  not  play 
in  a  band. 

But  Mr.  Pulsifer  is  not  alone  in  the 
complaint    that    the    motion  pictures 
ought  to  bear  fruit  that  they  were  prob- 
ably never  intended  to  bear.    The  pic- 
tures of  the  future  may  attract  their 
Galsworthys.    The  field  of  the  pictures 
may  in  time  acquire  a  soil  that  will 
nurture  its  Barries  and  its  Brieux,  but 
as  yet  the  chemistry  of  its  soil  and  the 
restrictions  that  hem  it  in  seem  to  con- 
fine its  province  to  melodrama.  This 
is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  an  outsider, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  an  insider — 
one  of  the  high  executives  of  a  large 
producing  company.    If  the  fruit  of  the 
motion-picture  tree  is  for  the  present 
to  be  nothing  more  tasty  to  the  culti- 
vated palate  than  melodrama,  then  the 
producers  propose  to  make  the  best  of 
melodrama.    Certainly  the  morality  and 
mystery  plays  of  the  sixteenth  century 
are  not  to  be  condemned  as  the  then 
worst  failures  of  the  world  because  they 
were   in    essence   melodrama.  These 
morality  and  mystery  shows  must  have 
seemed  but  crude  and  tawdry  affairs 
to  the  highbrows  of  their  time,  their 
tastes  elevated  by  Homer  and  burnished 
by  Vergil.    Yet  these  melodramas  clasped 
the  seeds  of  the  Elizabethan  stage. 

The  motion  picture  is  as  yet  bound 
to  melodrama  with  fetters  that  neither 
its  gallant  Griffiths,  its  ingenious  Inces, 
nor  its  dauntless  de  Milles  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  break.  Instead,  therefore 
of  trying  to  "shoot"  the  fine  subtleties 
of  "Enter  Madame"  or  attempting  to 
reduce  to  the  denominator  of  five  reels 
the  sparkling  dialogue  of  Clare  Rum- 
mer's "Rollo's  Wild  Oat,"  these  pro- 
ducers, like  chefs  who  know  their  jobs 
sensjbly  g0  to  market  for  raw  melo- 
drama, cook  it  brown  for  the  populace 
and  season  it  to  Main  Street's  taste 
rather  than  to  that  of  Beacon  Street, 
ine  hits  of  the  screen,  accordingly,  are 
such  thmgs  as  "Shore  Acres,"  "'Way 
Down  East,"  and  "To  Hell  with  the 
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Kaiser,"  while  the  best  that  Richard 
Washburn  Child  can  do  for  the  movies 
is  the  crook  melodrama  entitled  "Helio- 
trope"—and  Mr.  Child  learned  his 
writer's  trade  at  Harvard,  he  has  been 
editor  of  "Collier's,"  and  he  spent  the 
summer  in  Marion,  Ohio,  as  a  literary 
aid  and  adviser  to  Senator  Harding. 
Surely  a  melodrama  like  "Heliotrope" 
is  not  the  dramatic  limit  of  this  writer's 
skill;  but  he  knew  the  limitations  of 
the  medium  for  which  he  wrote. 

If  one's  taste  runs  to  the  dramatic 
artichokes  of  Lord  Dunsany,  or  to  the 
alligator  pears  of  Strindberg,  let  him 
stay  away  from  where  "grim  death" 
does  its  hovering;  for  the  picture  indus- 
try is  organized  for  the  moment  on  the 
basis  of  mass  production  and  mass  dis- 
tribution, like  Fords,  and  golden  oak 
furniture,  and  Harold  Bell  Wright 
novels.  One  hears  of  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  and  Irvin 
Cobb,  and  Eugene  Walter,  and  Winchell 
Smith,  and  James  M.  Barrie  making 
contracts  with  the  picture  men  and  go- 
ing to  Hollywood  or  to  the  Claridge. 
One  hears  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
writing  titles  for  photo  plays  and  of 
Benjamin  de  Casseres  being  taken  in 
tow  by  one  of  the  producers.  And  out 
of  these  developments  there  may  dawn 
a  new  day  of  the  pictures;  but  up  to 
date  the  melodrama  seems  to  be  the 
only  script  that  goes. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  Mr.  Pulsi- 
fer to  repulse  his  pleasant  assault  upon 
the  screen  by  mentioning  the  service  of 
the  screen  in  helping  muster  the  Na- 
tion to  war  and  in  helping  raise  its 
war  funds  \  for  he  directs  his  pen  only 
against  thf  screen's  failure  to  achieve 
high  art.  '  Nor  would  it  be  right  to 
drag  in  the  educational  advantages  of 
bolstering  up  pedagogical  mediocrity 
and  class-room  indifference  with  motion 
pictures  that  drive  in  lessons  in  biology, 
history,  and  geology.    Had  there  been 


any  motion  pictures  to  inject  a  bit  of 
melodrama  into  quadratic  equations 
and  solid  geometry,  my  own  records  in 
these  unspeakable  subjects  might  have 
been  less  ignominious. 

But  that  melodrama  must  remain  the 
limit  of  the  pictures  can  hardly  be  as- 
sumed.    I    don't   know   whether  Mr. 
Pulsifer  will  concede  that  Miss  Ethel 
Barrymore  is  an  artist  or  that  "De- 
classe" is  a  work  of  art.    But  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  play  was  produced  by 
motion-picture  managers  with  motion- 
picture  money.    It  was  done  so  that  a 
"legitimate"  producer  might  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  produce  this  play 
with  this  star  and  then  sell  the  motion- 
picture  rights  at  an  enormous  figure  to 
the  screen  men.  Recognizing  an  extraor- 
dinarily fine  play,  and  foreseeing  that 
Miss  Barrymore  might  score  an  un- 
usual artistic  success  in  it  and  estab- 
lish a  degree  of  popularity  that  would 
be  profitable  in  the  pictures,  this  picture 
firm  made  sure  at  the  outset  of  corner- 
ing the  market  on  this  particular  pro- 
duction.   I  question  whether  a  single 
spectator  seeing  the  play  at  the  Empire 
Theater,  and  not  knowing  the  facts  of 
the  production,  would  have  considered 
the  thing  in  the  least  of  the  pictures 
picturey.    This  is  at  least  a  step  away 
from  melodrama. 

With  the  open  volumes  of  all  the 
gods  of  drama  to  draw  upon,  with  the 
whole  world  for  its  stage,  and  though 
able  to  rise  above  the  hampering  unities 
of  time  and  space,  the  motion-picture 
industry,  being  organized  for  mass  pro- 
duction, is  mainly  content  for  the  pres- 
ent to  develop  no  greater  technique 
than  that  of  melodrama.  For  the  ob- 
ject of  a  large  industry  is  not  art,  but 
profit;  and  if  the  motion  pictures,  being 
melodrama,  are  the  world's  worst  fail- 
ure, then  the  human  race,  which  wal- 
lows in  melodrama,  qualifies  also  for  a 
large  and  commodious  booby  prize. 


FIGHTING  FOREST  FIRES  FROM  THE  AIR 


BY  LAURENCE  LA  TOIIKETTE  DRIGGS 


Western  Forestry  Assoc. 

"NOW  FROM  AN  AIRPLANE  EVERY  PART  OF  THIS  RESERVATION  WOULD  BE  IN  VIEW 
ON  A  CLEAR  DAY.   A  TINY  LITTLE  CURL  OF  SMOKE  WOULD  BE  SPOTTED  IN  A  GLAN<  IE 
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"OW  many  men  do  you  have 
under  you  here,  Inspector?" 
asked  Arnold  Adair,  staring 
contemplatively  up  at  the  great  fir  trees 
which  covered  the  mesa  as  thickly  as 
grass  on  a  meadow.  Both  young  men 
were  lying  full  length  on  the  brown 
pine  needles  which  formed  a  soft  fra- 
grant carpet  stretching  for  miles  away 
in  every  direction. 

"  Sixteen  men  are  supposed  to  be 
enough  to  cover  this  work,"  replied  the 
inspector,  "but  I've  actually  got  less 
than  half  that."  The  inspector  of  this 
section  of  the  Forest  Reserve  was  a  na- 
tive woodsman  of  Colorado,  a  straight- 
forward and  conscientious  man,  and 
much  to  Arnold's  liking.  Though 
scarcely  more  than  Arnold's  age,  In- 
spector Elijah  Williams  had  a  wife  and 
five  small  children,  occupying  the  two- 
room  log  house  on  the  reservation  set 
aside  by  the  Government  for  the  use  of 
the  forest  inspector.  And  to  Arnold's 
utter  amazement  he  learned  that  In- 
spector Williams  received  less  pay  on 
which  to  support  this  large  family  than 
his  father  paid  a  stenographer  at  home. 

"It's  the  pay  that  counts  with  these 
men,"  went  on  the  frank  young  woods- 
man, "and  you  couldn't  expect  them  to 
work  for  the  Government  at  one-third 
what  they  get  as  ranch  hands  down  in 
the  canyons.  The  Government  says  it 
can't  afford  to  pay  more,  but  it  pays  a 
thousand  times  more  every  time  a  pre- 
ventable fire  gets  going  here  on  the 
mesa." 

"Why  do  you  stay,  Williams?"  in- 
quired the  aviator,  suddenly. 

"Well,  I  suppose  it's  because  I  like 
the  woods,"  returned  the  inspector, 
"and  I  guess  Uncle  Sam  is  hard  up, 
after  all.  But  alone  I'm  no  use  when 
it  comes  to  fighting  a  forest  fire— nor 
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are  half  a  dozen  men  any  use.  It  takes 
a  hundred  men  working  like  beavers 
day  and  night  to  stop  a  big  fire  in 
woods  like  this  if  it  ever  gets  good  and 
started." 

Arnold  stretched  out  one  hand  and 
picked  up  a  loose  handful  of  the  dry, 
resinous  pine  needles  that  carpeted  the 
floor  of  the  forest  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches.  As  they  dropped  slowly  through 
his  fingers  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
furnace  of  flames  fed  by  such  fuel! 

"And  look  at  those  tree-trunks,  too," 
sugested  the  young  forester,  guessing 
Arnold's  thoughts,  pointing  upward  to 
where  living  streams  of  pitch  and  rosin 
were  oozing  from  rifts  in  the  bark. 
"What  do  you  suppose  happens  when 
the  flames  begin  to  lick  up  that  high? 
Why,"  he  continued,  answering  himself, 
"they  shoot  up  two  hundred  feet,  de- 
vouring every  branch  and  needle  to  the 
top,  running  out  on  the  limbs,  where 
they  catch  the  next  tree.  In  half  an 
hour  everything  is  ablaze  for  a  dis- 
tance depending  on  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Avind.  And  that's  spruce 
for  your  New  York  papers,  and  masts 
for  your  flagpoles  and  ships,  and  tele- 
graph poles,  and  beams  for  bridges,  and 
lumber — " 

"I  know,"  interrupted  Arnold.  "Tell 
me  how  you  put  it  out  when  it  gets 
started." 

Inspector  Williams  was  apt  to  wax 
eloquent  and  was  difficult  to  control 
when  once  launched  upon  his  favorite 
subject,  as  Arnold  well  knew.  This 
new  direction  in  which  his  attention 
was  turned  was  evidently  not  so  wel- 
come to  him,  for  he  hesitated  and  dug 
up  the  pine  needles  with  his  heel  for 
a  few  moments  before  answering. 

"We  don't  put  it  out,"  he  finally  ad- 
mitted, slowly.   "It  burns  itself  out. 


"You  can  plow  around  the  ground 
and  stop  the  fire  from  spreading,  if 
you've  got  men  and  plows  enough," 
continued  the  fire  fighter  vengefully, 
"but  up  in  the  trees  out  of  your  reach 
it  burns  until  it  gets  tired.  You  can 
cut  them  down,  perhaps,  but  one  can 
imagine  what  working  under  a  drip- 
ping fire  is,  especially  when  the  men 
are  compelled  to  saw  and  chop  in  the 
midst  of  an  oven  and  the  floor  hot 
under  their  feet.  Usually  they  burn 
themselves  out,  these  big  fires." 

Arnold  Adair  had  stopped  in  his 
flight  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  for 
a  brief  visit  with  David  Green,  one  of 
his  old  squadron  mates  in  France, 
commonly  known  to  his  aviator  friends 
as  the  Kid.  David  Green,  since  the 
armistice,  had  returned  to  his  father's 
cattle  ranch  in  the  valley  of  the  Una- 
weep  Canyon,  where  he  had  welcomed 
Arnold  Adair  and  his  airplane  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  affection  of  a  com- 
radeship born  of  the  war,  tried  and 
cemented,  and  then  for  two  years  sun- 
dered. During  the  last  week  the  two 
aviators  had  again  flown  together  un- 
ceasingly, over  the  thirty  miles  north- 
ward to  the  nearest  railway  town;  to 
the  southward,  deep  within  the  rugged 
mountainous  country  of  the  Dolores, 
where  the  foot  of  man  had  never  trod: 
away  over  the  picturesque  mesa  lan  I 
to  the  east  and  the  sullen  Utah  plains 
to  the  west.  The  Green  ranch  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon  lay  at  an  altitude! 
of  seven  thousand  feet,  and  the  table' 
lands,  covered  with  the  mighty  firs  am 
spruce  of  the  Forest  Reserve,  rose  twd 
thousand  feet  higher  into  the  sky  am 
spread  for  fifty  miles  in  diameter,  ex; 
hibiting  to  the  airman  its  timber  it 
dense  array. 

It  was  "bear  time"  in  the  moun 
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tains,  when  the  black  bear  and  the  red 
had  shed  their  summer  furs,  and  the 
approaching  fall  had  cultivated  a 
closely  woven  fabric  in  their  coats,  a 
few  of  which  Arnold  Adair  most 
ardently  desired  for  the  floor  of  his 
room  at  home.  And  it  was  likewise 
"fire  time"  in  the  mountains,  when 
hunters  and  camping  parties  sometimes 
carelessly  let  fall  a  smoking  cartridge 
wad  or  a  burning  match  into  inflam- 
mable pine  needles  to  start  a  conflagra- 
tion that  was  quick  to  spread  and  im- 
possible to  control. 

The  two  aviators,  equipped  with  Ger- 
man rifles  and  ammunition,  brought 
home  after  the  war  as  souvenirs  by 
David,  had  mounted  ponies  and  climbed 
the  heights  to  the  Great  Mesa,  for  a 
day  or  two  with  the  bears.  After  the 
first  day's  shooting  they  had  spent  the 
night  with  Inspector  Williams,  who 
with  typical  Western  hospitality  made 
room  for  the  two  visitors  in  the  one 
sleeping  chamber  shared  by  his  large 
family  with  an  absence  of  fuss  and 
ceremony  that  made  an  impression  on 
the  Eastern-bred  New  Yorker.  David 
remained  at  the  Williams  headquar- 
ters to  prepare  the  bearskins  they  had 
bagged,  while  Arnold  left  early  that 
morning  to  make  the  daily  trip  of  in- 
spection with  the  Government's  pro- 
tector of  its  forests  who  was  his  host. 

For  five  hours  they  guided  their 
ponies  through  the  silent  aisles  of  the 
forest,  the  vistas  between  the  tree- 
trunks  reminding  Arnold  strongly  of 
the  cathedral  aisles  under  the  canopy 
of  the  great  Black  Forest  of  Ger- 
many, which  he  had  visited  before 
the  war.  Those  German  forests,  how- 
ever, were  cleared  of  underbrush  and 
dead  wood.  Probably  forest  fires  were 
rare  there  because  of  the  popular 
dread  of  waste.     Arnold  remembered 
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his  early  summers  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, where  for  weeks,  and  often  for 
months,  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  was 
thick  with  the  smoke  of  forest  fires 
fifty  miles  away.  Not  until  the  rains 
came  were  these  destroyers  of  the 
forest  subdued.  Miles  and  miles  of  the 
Pacific  coast  exhibited  stricken  moun- 
tain-sides, their  bleak  outlines  covered 
with  white  skeletons  of  Darkless  tree- 
trunks,  countless  values  of  timber  and 
wood  pulp  suffered  to  waste  in  flames 
by   our   profligate   people,   while  they 
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grumbled  at  paying  a  double  price  re- 
quired for  their  daily  journal  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  paper. 

Inspector  Williams  admitted  to  Ar- 
nold the  hopelessness  of  the  enor- 
mous task  upon  his  hands.  But  six  or 
seven  helpers  remained  to  him  at  this 
most  crucial  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
summer's  suns  had  left  the  forest 
leaves  and  underbrush  crisp  and  dry. 
They  were  not  experienced  fire  fighters, 
the  best  of  his  trained  force  having 
forsaken  the  underpaid  Government  ser- 
vice for  more  lucrative  positions  in  the 
towns  and  ranches. 

After  returning  home  to  supper  that 
night  Inspector  Williams  showed  the 
two  visitors  his  stock  of  chemical  fire 
extinguishers,  racks  of  axes  and  shov- 
els, telescoped  piles  of  water  buckets, 
and  the  divers  and  sundry  implements 
that  were  distributed  to  the  small  army 
of  fire  fighters  when  the  dreaded  occa- 
sion came.  His  telephone  line  con- 
nected him  with  the  various  huts  of 
his  subordinates,  scattered  a  score  of 
miles  apart  throughout  the  confines  of 
the  area. 

"These  would  make  delightful  little 
airplane  bombs,  wouldn't  they,  Davie?" 
suggested  Arnold,  balancing  one  of  the 
liquid  chemical  containers  of  glass  in 
his  hands.  "This  is  the  same  sort  of 
extinguisher  we  carry  in  the  machine, 
except  that  ours  has  a  sprinkler  at- 
tachment to  squirt  into  the  fire  at 
close  range." 

"That  little  bottle  of  extinguisher 
might  put  out  a  student  lamp,  but 
wouldn't  make  much  impression  on 
forest  fire,"  observed  the  practical 
David,  dryly.  "If  you  carried  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  your  cockpit,  you  might 
do  something.    But  that  would  weigh 
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eight  hundred  pounds,  figuring  these 
at  eight  pounds  each.  And  how  much 
do  they  cost?" 

"Not  as  much  as  a  single  one  of 
those  big  trees  is  worth!"  interposed 
the  inspector,  warmly.  "And  they  are, 
in  fact,  very  effective.  You  try  them 
once.  But  what  are  you  saying  about 
a  cockpit?  I  load  five  hundred  of  the 
bottles  on  my  wagon  and  haul  them 
over  these  rough  roads  with  four 
mules." 

"And  it  takes  as  many  hours  to 
reach  the  fire  with  the  mules  as  it 
would  take  minutes  with  an  airplane!" 
retorted  Arnold,  regarding  the  forest 
man  earnestly.  "Have  you  ever  con- 
sidered the  use  of  an  airplane  in  de- 
tecting forest  fires  and  helping  to  put 
them  out?"  he  suggested  after  a  pause. 

"Airplanes!"  ejaculated  the  aston- 
ished woodsman.  "I  never  saw  an  air- 
plane, much  less  considered  one  for 
this  work.  What  could  an  airplane 
do  in  woods  such  as  these?" 

"That's  what  we  intend  to  find  out," 
Arnold  replied.  "If  you  will  turn  your 
mules  and  cows  out  of  that  pasture 
back  of  the  house  to-morrow  afternoon, 
David  and  I  will  fly  over  here  and 
land  at  your  back  door  in  an  airplane. 


I  will  take  you  for  a  ride  over  your 
forests  and  show  you  how  small  they 
are  from  an  airplane. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  a  pilot  could  put 
a  fire  out  from  the  air,  especially  if  it 
had  a  good  start,"  Arnold  went  on, 
"but  I  was  thinking  this  morning,  when 
you  were  telling  me  about  your 
methods  of  detecting  a  fire  in  the  woods, 
how  great  a  headway  the  fire  must 
get  before  you  receive  any  warning  and 
arrive  at  the  spot  with  a  mule  team. 
And  that's  the  most  important  part  of 
it — geting  an  early  warning  before  the 
fire  has  grown  out  of  control,  isn't  it?" 

"Well,  how  would  an  airplane  help 
any?"  demanded  the  much  perplexed 
forester. 

"I'll  show  you  to-morrow,"  replied 
the  aviator.  "You  can  cover  this  en- 
tire reservation  in  an  airplane  in  less 
than  an  hour,  while  your  six  men,  or 
sixteen  men,  on  horseback,  would  get 
less  exact  information  about  the  loca- 
tion of  smoke  or  fire  in  a  long  day's 
riding.  Suppose  one  of  them  discovers 
a  fire.  He  must  ride  back  and  tele- 
phone for  help.  By  the  time  that  help 
arrives  the  fire  may  be  beyond  resist- 
ance. Every  minute  saved  in  report- 
ing a  fire  must  be  important.  Now 
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from  an  airplane  every  part  of  this 
reservation  would  be  in  view  on  a  clear 
day.  A  tiny  little  curl  of  smoke  would 
be  spotted  in  a  glance.  In  five  min- 
utes the  airplane  could  be  landed  here** 
at  your  field,  a  warning  sent  out  by 
the  telephone,  and  a  load  of  these 
fire  extinguishers  put  aboard.  In  fact," 
continued  Arnold,  enthusiastically,  "the 
pilot  should  always  carry  a  few  of 
these  glass  extinguishers  with  him,  and 
after  a  little  practice  in  bomb  dropping 
he  might  check  a  small  fire  until  help 
arrived  on  the  ground.  Of  course  he 
could  not  land  his  machine  in  the 
forest,  for  airplanes  are  not  made  to 
alight  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  like  a 
bird.  But  he  could  save  a  lot  of  time 
in  sending  your  fire  fighter  to  the  ex- 
act spot,  and  that  is  the  vital  point, 
isn't  it?" 

Inspector  Williams  sat  silently  turn- 
ing over  in  his  mind  this  startling  in- 
formation. It  Avas  a  point  of  view 
never  before  advanced  in  favor  of  those 
circus  -  performing  flying  -  machines. 
David  Green,  he  knew,  had  come  home 
from  the  war  with  a  romantic  halo 
about  his  head  because  he  had  flown 
over  the  German  lines  and  brought 
back  information  about  the  doings  of 
the  enemy  on  the  other  side.  Now  this 
young  New  Yorker  suggests  that  every- 
day use  of  this  same  flying-machine 
might  save  time  in  detecting  fires  in 
the  forests.  A  thought  formulated  it- 
self in  the  inspector's  mind. 

"By  jingoes!"  he  cried;  "if  you  can 
see  as  far  as  you  say  you  can  from 
these  airplanes,  it  wouldn't  take  so 
many  men  to  cover  this  work,  would 
it?" 

"Nor  so  many  mules  either,  Will- 
iams," returned  Arnold,  smiling.  "And 
for  every  man  and  mule  it  dismisses 
the  Government  ought  to  split  what  it 
saves  among  such  devoted  foresters  as 
you.  As  for  seeing  far — wait  until  to 
morrow  afternoon  and  you  shall  see  foi 
yourself." 

After  an  early  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing the  bearskin  rugs  were  tied  behind 
their  saddles,  and  at  the  end  of  a  five 
hours'  jog  through  the  forest  down  the 
steep  slope  of  the  mesa  -trail  Arnoh 
and  David  Green  turned  into  the  rancl 
headquarters  in  the  Unaweep  Valley 
twenty  miles  nearer  civilization.  Thif 
fertile  valley  was  nearly  a  mile  wide 
once  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river 
washed  deep  and  broad  by  the  rushim 
currents  of  melted  snows  from  atop  tin 
adjoining  mesas.  In  its  broad,  smootl 
alfalfa  fields  and  pastures  natural  land 
ing-fields  for  the  swiftest  of  aircrafj 
were  plentiful. 

It  was  late  that  afternoon  before 
Arnold  Adair's  long-distance  airplan 
was  ready  for  the  little  flight  of  twent 
miles  back  to  the  inspector's  head 
quarters.  For  Arnold  had  conceived  ai 
idea  during  his  long  horseback  rid 
home  that  morning,  and,  eager  to  tr 
it  out  in  effect,  he  and  David  ha 
labored  industriously  about  the  unde 
carriage  of  the  airplane  for  severs 
hours  after  lunch.    A  bright  sheet  < 
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burnished  tin  covered,  like  a  reflector, 
the  end  of  a  flame  jet  from  an  acety- 
lene-gas tank  which  was  firmly  sus- 
pended above  the  landing  gear.  A 
simple  lighting  device,  consisting  of  a 
jump  spark  from  the  batteries,  was 
tested  until  it  was  made  easy  to  oper- 
ate from  the  pilot  seat  in  the  machine. 
The  reflector  not  only  protected  the  in- 
tense flame  from  the  head  wind,  but  it 
magnified  to  several  thousand  candle- 
power  the  strength  of  its  glare.  Ar- 
nold and  David  both  desired  to  make 
an  impression  of  the  airplane's  value 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  forest  in- 
spector, and  this  lighting  device  would 
make  a  night  flight  extremely  spec- 
tacular, and  at  the  same  time  would 
light  up  the  ground  upon  landing  so 
that  obstacles  could  be  avoided  on  an 
unfamiliar  field. 

Dusk  falls  early  in  deep  canyons 
when  the  October  sun  is  setting  beyond 
distant  mountains,  and  by  six  o'clock, 
when  their  labors  were  finished,  long 
dusky  shadows  almost  hid  the  steep 
walls  of  the  near-by  cliffs.  The  airplane 
was  wheeled  out  in  the  open  and 
beaded  down  the  valley  into  the  light 
breeze.  So  anxious  were  the  airmen  to 
try  out  their  new  invention  that  the 
appeals  of  the  cook  and  cookie  to  first 
eat  their  suppers  passed  unheeded. 
Arnold  climbed  in  and  adjusted  throttle 
and  self-starter  while  David  balanced 
his  weight  on  the  tip  of  the  metal 
wings,  walking  across  the  top  wing  to 
his  seat  in  the  fuselage.  Nothing  could 
break  or  burn  about  this  new  sport  ma- 
chine, it  being  constructed  wholly  of 
metal,  even  the  fuel  tanks  protected 
from  flames. 

Swiftly  but  almost  noiselessly  the 
motor  began  its  purring,  the  propeller 
whirred,  and  the  men  from  the  corrals 
and  mess  hall  gathered  at  the  pasture 
fence  to  watch  the  start.  As  Arnold 
opened  the  throttle  and  the  sturdy  craft 
began  to  gain  momentum,  the  cowboys 
waved  him  a  cheer,  which  was  duly 
acknowledged  by  David  from  his  dar- 
ing seat  on  the  edge  of  his  cockpit. 
The  silencer  on  the  exhaust  made  Ar- 
nold's new  air  cruiser  as  noiseless  as 
the  quietest  motor  on  Fifth  Avenue; 
only  the  swift  whir  of  the  propeller 
through  the  air  could  be  heard. 

Soaring  at  a  low  elevation  over  the 
ranch  house,  Arnold  turned  on  his 
landing  light  as  an  experiment.  Its 
glare  lighted  up  the  yards,  corrals,  and 
outbuildings  until  the  whole  vicinity 
was  as  distinct  as  by  daylight. 

"This  will  give  old  Williams's  mules 
the  scare  of  their  lives,"  shouted  David 
in  a  voice  that  was  heard  by  the  men 
below.  "Let's  zoom  her  up  over  the 
mountains  and  see  what  we  will  see." 
Arnold  stuck  up  the  nose  of  the  gal- 
lant little  craft  until  David  felt  himself 
resting  most  of  his  weight  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  thus  they  left  the 
shadows  of  the  valley  below  them  and 
swiftly  advanced  to  meet  the  stars  that 
twinkled  in  the  clear  heavens  above. 

The  twenty  miles  of  rough  woodlands 
that  had  taken  them  five  hours  to  trav- 
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erse  that  morning  on  horseback  was 
covered  in  as  many  minutes  by  air. 
Almost  before  the  cowboys  had  lost 
sight  of  the  gleaming  meteor  that  swam 
upward  over  the  mountain  Arnold  de- 
scried the  open  break  in  the  tall  trees 
that  marked  the  site  of  the  reservation 
headquarters.  Circling  the  little  field, 
his  powerful  light  searching  out  its 
obstacles  and  boundaries,  he  shut  off 
the  lagging  motor  and  dropped  down 
neatly  to  the  meadow,  taxying  slowly 
across  it  to  the  inspector's  door. 

"Land  sakes!"  shouted  Inspector 
Williams,  excitedly;  "my  children  think 
you're  a  chariot  of  fire.  I  never  seen 
such  a  thing  in  my  born  days." 

"Jump  in,  Elijah,"  invited  David, 
stepping  out  of  the  rear  seat  and  mo- 
tioning Williams  to  come  forward  and 
take  his  seat.  "Arnold  has  something- 
he  wants  to  show  you  on  the  Unaweep." 

"Why,  that's  thirty  miles  from  here!" 

"More's  the  hurry,  then,"  said  the 
pilot.  "Step  in  lively— and,  Davie,  hand 
us  up  a  dozen  or  two  of  those  glass 
extinguishers.  Put  'em  in  a  basket,  or 
anything,  but  hurry  it  up,"  con- 
tinued Arnold  Adair. 

Bewildered  and  excited  by  his  first 
ride  through  the  skies,  the  honest 
woodsman  was  some  time  in  distin- 
guishing the  bright  spots  of  light  that 


Arnold  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  gath- 
ering darkness  on  the  opposite  moun- 
tain across  the  Unaweep  Canyon.  But 
as  soon  as  he  had  fastened  it  in  his 
mind  his  fierce  hatred  of  his  old  enemy, 
the  forest  fire,  concentrated  all  his  at- 
tention upon  it.  Swiftly  the  conflagra- 
tion drew  nearer,  and  with  impatient 
lamentations  he  called  to  the  pilot: 

"Must  have  been  burning  all  day  to 
get  that  bad,  and  nobody's  seen  it.  It's 
invisible  to  people  down  in  the  valley, 
and  there's  not  a  soul  living  within 
forty  miles  of  it  on  the  mesa." 

"We  saw  it  to-night  the  moment  the 
airplane  rose  above  the  edge  of  the 
mesa,  Inspector.  And  if  we  had  been 
in  the  machine  this  morning  instead  of 
on  horseback  on  the  ground  we'd  have 
seen  the  smoke  by  daylight.  Now  be 
sure  that  belt  is  tight  around  you  while 
we  take  a  turn  or  two  over  the  spot  and 
dump  these  extinguishers.  We  can't  put 
it  out,  but  we  can  check  it  better  from 
the  air  than  from  the  ground." 

Arnold  had  brought  the  airplane 
down  to  a  short  hundred  feet  above  the 
tree-tops  as  he  shouted  his  instructions 
into  the  inspector's  ear.  Alternately  he 
switched  on  his  acetylene  light  to  re- 
gard the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  be- 
neath them,  and  extinguished  it  better 
to  estimate  the  size  of  the  charred  and 
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mangled  area  invaded  by  the  Are.  For- 
tunately, the  woods  endangered  were 
not  of  resinous  fir,  but  were  of 
birch  and  maple,  and  the  ground  was 
far  more  open.  The  wind  had  blown 
the  sparks  and  flames  down  a  straight 
and  narrow  pathway  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  in  width  and  in  length  a  half  of 
a  mile.  The  rear  end  of  the  fire's  trail 
was  black  and  dead,  while  forward 
fresh  fuel  burned  vividly.  The  tops  of 
the  trees  flamed  fiercely  until  dead 
leaves  and  dried  twigs  were  consumed, 
then  as  suddenly  died  down,  while 
smoldering  flames  crept  more  slowly 
np  the  trunks  and  traveled  out  the 
length  of  the  limbs.  Under  the  con- 
sumed trees  the  fire  burned  more 
slowly  among  the  fallen  logs  and  shrub- 
bery on  the  ground.  Here  green  under- 
growth resisted  its  fury  and  the  sur- 
rounding woods  sheltered  it  from  the 
wind. 

Where  the  chemical  bombs  struck 
the  front  ranks  of  the  enemy  the  fire 
smothered  and  died.  Arnold  Adair, 
with  experienced  hand,  dropped  the 
bombs  carefully  as  he  pivoted  exactly 
above  the  desired  spot  from  an  eleva- 
tion so  close  to  the  tops  of  the  burning 
trees  that  the  hot  breath  from  beneath 
scorched  their  faces  and  tossed  the 
airplane  in  unsteady  bumps — now  up, 
now  down.  Expending  the  last  of  his 
store  of  ammunition  upon  the  brush- 
heaps  just  beginning  to  blaze,  Arnold 
pulled  away  with  a  soaring  climb,  and, 
wiping  his  smarting  eyes  and  clearing 


them  as  best  he  could,  he  peered  ahead 
to  pick  out  some  guiding  landmark  on 
the  black  landscape  below.  The  canyon 
was  crossed,  the  Green  ranch  identified, 
and  a  straight  course  for  the  reserva- 
tion was  maintained. 

A  light  in  the  Williams  house  en- 
abled him  to  identify  the  landing-field 
hidden  in  the  depth  of  the  fir  forest, 
and,  after  a  preparatory  circuit  with 
the  landing-light  ablaze,  he  carefully 
dropped  down  to  earth  and  released  the 
inspector  from  his  belt. 

"Want  to  go  back  with  more  bombs?" 
inquired  David,  hurrying  to  their  side 
and  handing  up  another  loaded  basket 
as  the  inspector  weakly  climbed  out  of 
his  seat. 

"It  must  be  nearly  morning,  isn't 
it?"  was  the  reply  of  Inspector  Will- 
iams. The  two  aviators  shouted  with 
laughter. 

"We  haven't  been  gone  quite  half  an 
hour,  Williams,"  Arnold  computed,  after 
glancing  at  his  watch.  "With  another 
trip  or  two  we  can  pretty  well  smother 
the  edges  of  that  fire  on  the  ground." 

"You  two  do  that,  boys.  I've  got 
some  telephoning  to  do.  That  fire  is 
not  on  my  reservation.  That's  Inspec- 
tor Otis's  job,  over  on  Unaweep  Mesa, 
and  he  must  get  his  men  up  there  and 
stay  until  morning. 

"But  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Adair,"  he 
added,  as  David  Green  hoisted  up  a 
second  basket  filled  with  chemical 
bombs  and  climbed  into  his  seat  be- 
hind Arnold,   "that   Uncle   Sam  don't 


need  me  nor  Inspector  Otis  nor  any  of 
us  ground-hogs  out  here  any  longer  to 
patrol  these  mountains  on  horseback. 
Those  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
timber  a  year  won't  be  burned  up  here 
so  regular  if  Washington  will  send  us 
an  airplane  or  two.  Good-night  to  you, 
and  much  obliged.  I'm  going  to  tele- 
phone over  to  Sam  Otis  about  this  new- 
fangled fire  engine."  He  paused  as  he 
entered  the  house  to  shout  back,  "I 
wish  you'd  give  him  a  demonstration." 

Arnold  promised  he  would,  and  the 
two  aviators  flew  away. 

After  drenching  the  front  ranks  of 
the  creeping  enemy  with  repeated 
showers  of  restraining  bombs  and 
smashing  the  rest  in  the  front-line 
trees  already  aflame,  they  turned  the 
solitary  fire-fighting  craft  in  the  star- 
lit skies  nose  downward  and  slid  noise- 
lessly down  into  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Unaweep  towards  the  lights  of  the 
Green  ranch. 

"We'll  have  to  be  nice  to  the  cook, 
or  we'll  get  a  cold  supper,  Arnold," 
commented  David  Green  as  they  glided 
into  the  pasture  for  a  landing.  "And 
after  supper  I  want  to  lay  out  a  de- 
sign for  a  regular  chemical  fire-fighting 
engine  to  operate  from  the  air.  We 
can  release  the  gas  above  the  fire  and 
let  it  settle  down  like  the  mustard 
gas  we  used  in  the  war.  Why  won't 
that  smother  a  forest  fire?" 

"It  will,"  replied  Arnold,  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  machine  and  made 
for  the  mess-hall  door. 


MBS.  BARNETT 


BUYING  UP  SLUMS 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
MRS.  BARNETT 

BY  P.  W.  WILSON 

SOME  months  ago  I  reviewed  in  The 
Outlook  the  biography  of  Canon 
Barnett,  the  founder  of  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  in  London,  and  therefore  of 
the  settlement  movement  throughout 
the  world.  The  writer  was  Mrs. 
Barnett,  since  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  to-day,  at 
an  age  of  over  seventy,  the  most  ven- 
erable and  authoritative  woman  in  Eng- 
lish public  life.  It  was  therefore  with 
much  interest  that  I  had  word  from 
Mrs.  Barnett  that  she  intended,  a 
second  time,  to  brave  the  hospitality  of 
the  New  World,  crossing  Canada  west- 
wards and  swinging  the  rest  of  the 
circle  in  the  United  States,  where  she 
had  been  chosen  Honorary  President  of 
the  Federation  of  Settlements.  In  the 
biography  Mrs.  Barnett  tells  of  ten 
weeks  spent  here,  but  was  apparently  a 
little  dazed,  for  she  devotes  only  one 
paragraph  in  two  volumes  to  her  rem 
iniscences,  expressing,  indeed,  "a  rev- 
erence for  that  great  country  and  its 
great  hodgepodge  of  peoples,  a  rever- 
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IN  THE  HAMPSTEAD  6AEDE3S  SUBURB 
Houses  grouped  around  a  public  unwalled  garden 


ence  not  unmixed  with  fear,"  but  ask- 
ing, "Will  its  great  soul — for  it  has  a 
great  soul — burst  its  body?  or  its 
spiritual  force  be  crushed  by  its  physi- 
cal wealth?  Much  depends  on  its 
women" — then  exercising  in  part  the 
vote.  But  now,  after  speaking  thirty- 
three  times  in  her  first  fifty-six  days  to 
eager  and  often  over-crowded  audiences, 
Mrs.  Barnett  had  much  to  say  in  con- 
versation, always  giving  a  kindly  com- 
ment, even  where  her  criticism,  like 
her  admiration,  is  candid.  On  factories, 
dwellings,  law  courts,  all  of  which  she 
visited,  her  opinions  were  constructive 
and  original. 

"I  had  been  chairman,"  she  said,  "of 
the  committee  in  North  London  which 
entertained  many  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  They  visited  us,  and  I 
come  here  to  leave  cards  in  return.  We 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  have  them,  and  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  privilege.  And, 
as  an  Englishwoman,  I  want  to  under- 
stand America  and  1  want  Americans  to 
understand  England.  I  have  not  talked 
politics.  I  have  looked  into  social  prob- 
lems— the  life  of  the  people. 

"I  go  back  to  tell  England,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  wonderful  care  and 
patience  shown  in  your  special  court, 
here  in  New  York,  for  dealing  with  un- 
fortunate women.  We  need  that  ob- 
ject-lesson. Also,  I  could  not  but 
admire  greatly  the  Children's  Court. 
All  those  boys  needed  was  a  garden.  I 
do  not  object,  as  do  some  people,  to  the 
sky-scrapers.  They  are  exciting.  I 
like  them.  And  I  particularly  enjoyed 
many  American  factories.  They  are 
often  quite  beautiful— set  on  the  streets 
in  exactly  the  right  proportions.  In 
many  cities— Chicago  especially— the 
parks  are  simply  marvelous.  And  the 
air  of  New  York— so  free  from  smoke 
and  clouds— is  exquisitely  clear. 

"In  the  main,"  went  on  Mrs.  Barnett, 
"I  visited  the  rich"— meaning,  I  think, 


the  well-to-do  rather  than  the  multi- 
millionaires— "and  I  cannot  speak  with 
sufficient  gratitude  of  the  love  and  con- 
sideration to  be  found  in  the  beautiful 
homes  which  so  many  families  have 
made  for  themselves.  But  at  my  meet- 
ings I  have  called  on  American  women 
also  to  consider  the  poor,  of  whose 
actual  life  they  too  often  know  nothing. 
In  that  wider  sense,  home-making  is 
neglected  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
ditions in  London  are  undoubtedly  bet- 
ter than  in  Chicago.  My  American 
friends  are  astonished  when  I  tell 
them  that  London  has  spent  thirty-six 
million  pounds  on  buying  up  slums  and 
has  clean  written  off  this  money  from 
her  balance-sheet.  On  cottages  Eng- 
land is  spending  twenty  million  pounds, 
not  to  be  repaid  for  sixty  years."  And 


on  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb 
alone,  I  may  interpolate,  which  Mrs. 
Barnett  herself  originated,  £1,250,000 
has  been  already  spent.  Not  that  her 
comparisons  are  always  favorable  to 
England — by  no  means.  She  is  im- 
pressed by  prohibition,  and  adds:  "I  sup- 
pose that  over  there  we  are  all  drinking 
ourselves  to  death" — which  doubtless  is 
not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 

"If,"  went  on  Mrs.  Barnett,  "Amer- 
ican capital  lures  the  Italian  from  his 
sunny  skies,  then  care  should  be  taken 
to  insure  that  he  has  a  home  to  live  in 
when  he  comes  here.  In  Britain  ade- 
quate housing  is  often  furnished  by  the 
municipality,  but  this  plan  appears  to 
be  unsuited  to  American  conditions, 
and  my  suggestion  for  the  United  States 
is  a  series  of  great  housing  companies, 
with  subsidiaries  in  smaller  areas.  We 
have  many  such  companies  in  England, 
which  buy  up  tracts  of  land,  develop 
them,  and  then  hold  the  houses  for 
rental,  as  well  as  selling  them.  To 
some  extent  the  Sage  Foundation  has 
worked  out  this  idea,  within  eighteen  min- 
utes of  New  York,  but  only  for" — what 
Mrs.  Barnett  considered — "the  rich." 

"This  segregation  of  nationalities  in 
the  United  States  is  all  wrong.  Either 
stop  immigration  altogether  or  put  an 
end  to  the  home  in  a  pig-sty.  When 
my  American  friends  come  to  me  and 
say  that  if  the  poor  are  given  baths, 
they  will  only  use  them  for  coal  cel- 
lars, I  answer  that  I  heard  that  argu- 
ment in  London  exactly  fifty  years  ago. 
It  impressed  our  great-grandfathers.  All 
these  objections — that  people  prefer  the 
crowded  city  and  like  taking  in  lodgers 
— mean  that  the  conditions  of  the  poor 
are  neither  known  nor  understood.  Our 
heroes  fought  for  a  decent  country;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  neglect  home-making. 

"New  York,"  continued  Mrs.  Barnett, 
"is  a  little  too  well  built  to  pull  down. 
But  the  dumb-bell  tenements  should  be 
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i-econstructed  and  every  fifth  block 
turned  into  a  playground  for  children. 
We  should  dare  to  destroy.  The  Hindu 
god  Kali — the  creator — was  also  the  de- 
stroyer. And  this  applies,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile,  "to  much  housing  in  Chi- 
cago." And  here  Mrs.  Barnett  gave  me 
a  description  of  sanitary  arrangements 
in  that  city's  tenements,  which  she 
emphatically  condemned.  "We  must 
face  the  sacrifice,"  she  insisted,  "in- 
volved in  accurate  living. 

"When  I  talked  to  some  employers 
in  New  York  about  moving  their  fac- 
tories into  the  country,  they  raised 
their  hands  in  amazement.  Yet  why 
not?  In  the  case  of  Lord  Leverhulme, 
our  soap  magnate,  Port  Sunlight  has 
been  built  for  the  workers,  around  the 
factory,  as-  part  of  the  machinery  to 
secure  efficient  wage-earners,  and  on 
the  rentals  there  is  an  actual  loss  of 
£32,000  a  year,  which  the  firm  meets.  In 
view  of  the  Pullman  experiment,  where 


it  was  held  that  the  employer-landlord 
held  too  much  power  over  his  people,  I 
ad^  ocate  rather  the  policy  pursued  at 
Bourneville,  near  Birmingham,  by  the 
Cadburys,  who  have  instituted  a  dis- 
tinct housing  corporation,  separate  from 
their  cocoa  business,  which  corporation 
owns  a  town  where  only  forty  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employees. 

"In  the  case  of  cities  like  New  York, 
there  should  be  cheap  transit  run  far 
into  the  country,  so  opening  up  vacant 
land." 

So  vigorously  has  Mrs.  Barnett  ad- 
vanced this  particular  plea  that  she  has 
been  invited  several  times  to  return  to 
the  United  States  at  an  attractive 
salary  in  order  to  work  out  such 
schemes.  Broadly,  the  system  of  capi- 
talization advocated  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  interest  payable  on 
investment  shall  be  limited  to,  say, 
5  or  6  per  cent.  When  I  put  to  Mrs. 
Barnett  this  difficulty,  that  houses  can 


be  built  nowadays  only  at  an  inflated 
price,  which  may  decline,  so  wiping  out 
all  return  on  capital  and  possibly  more 
than  this,  she  took  up  an  attitude  at 
once  courageous  and  militant.  "In* 
war,"  she  argued,  "we  do  not  mind 
spending  money;  and  why  should  we 
dislike  spending  it  on  a  fight  to  remove 
dirt  and  disease  and  unhappiness?" 
She  was  further  impressed  when  I  told 
her  how  architects,  paid  on  percentages 
of  cost,  naturally  concentrate  their 
highest  skill  on  large  buildings,  monu- 
ments, and  so  on,  instead  of  cottages, 
where  one  design  might  be  multiplied 
a  thousandfold,  without  advantage  to 
the  professional  man  responsible. 

Mrs.  Barnett  has  returned  to  Europe 
full  of  warm  feelings  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  women  of  her 
stamp  Americans  see  the  real  England, 
devoted  not  to  advertisement  or  pleas- 
ure, but  to  thought  and  work  and  social  . 
co-operation. 


THE  JEW-EATERS 

A  PICTURE  OF  RUSSIAN-POLISH-JEWISH  RELATIONS 


I AM  a  Russian-Pole.     Some  of  my 
best  friends  were  Jews.    So  I  can 
give   much   inside   information  on 
these  complicated  relations. 

My  heart  is  equally  divided  between 
the  three  nations.  No  wonder  that  I 
regret  the  bloody  misunderstandings 
between  the  Poles,  Jews,  and  Russians. 

People  who  watched  the  fighting  be- 
tween these  nationalities  naturally  took 
sides.  Many  of  you  condemned  the 
Poles  for  the  pogroms,  and — unjustly — 
considered  the  Poles  barbarous  for  that 
reason.  Many  of  you  wonder  why  Jews 
now  occupy  the  highest  position  in 
Soviet  Russia.  How  did  it  happen  that 
they  jumped  from  the  "pogromized" 
nation  to  the  nation  of  rulers? 

Maybe  all  these  questions  would  be- 
come clearer  to  the  international  out- 
siders if  they  are  reminded  of  a  few 
important  historical  facts  and  are  given 
a  handful  of  first-hand  observation  of  the 
Polish-Jewish-Russian  neighborhood  life. 
I 

The  cause  of  pogroms  in  the  im- 
perialistic Russia  was  always  clear  for 
the  majority  of  Russians;  we  knew  that 
the  old  Russian  Government  had  to 
give  the  oppressed  people  some  outlet 
for  their  hatred  and  indignation.  So 
the  Czar's  hirelings  would  organize  the 
good-for-nothing  unemployed  workers — 
in  plain  American  language,  bums — and, 
after  giving  them  a  sufficient  spray  of 
vodka,  send  the  drunken  army  to  beat 
"the  enemies  of  all  good  Christians." 
Quite  often  such  an  army  was  led  by  an 
Orthodox  priest  carrying  a  holy  icon. 
I  have  personally  seen  in  the  pogrom- 
famous  city  of  Odessa  a  "Little  Father" 
sprinkling  axes  with  holy  water.  Axes 
to  break  people's  heads! 


BY  MARIA  MORAVSKY 

The  great  masses  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  had  little  hostile  feeling 
toward  Jews,  because  they  seldom  or 
never  saw  them.  The  Jews  were  not 
allowed  to  live  in  central  Russia  nor 
on  the  Caucasus.  The  only  Hebrews 
that  I  saw  working  in  their  own  fields 
on  the  Caucasus  were  the  oldest  settlers, 
the  Biblical-looking  primitive  tribes 
who  came  there  before  any  other  nation. 
Other  Jews  had  no  right  to  occupy 
themselves  in  agriculture  or  buy  land 
there. 

Being  a  great  lover  of  the  new  peas- 
ants' poetry,  which  reflects  faithfully 
and  realistically  the  daily  life,  troubles, 
joys,  and  beliefs  of  the  people,  I  spent 
several  years  gathering  the  primitive 
peasants'  songs,  so-called  cfoastushka. 
Among  the  thousands  of  songs  describ- 
ing every  part  of  peasant  life — soldier- 
ing, love,  work,  war — there  were  only 
a  few  songs  about  the  Jews,  and  I  saw 
very  little  or  no  hostility  in  them. 
The  meanest  of  these  little  poems  I  ever 
heard  says: 

I  was  in  a  saloon.  The  old  saloon- 
keeper with  side-whiskers  did  not  like 
me.  I  kissed  his  little  Jewess,  and 
her  father  stamped  his  feet  at  me. 

Another  song,  telling  about  the  na- 
tional unfriendliness  between  the  two 
nations,  runs: 

My  sweetheart  is  a  little  Jew, 
I  am  conscious  to  confess  it. 
My  neighbors  laug'h  at  me  and  scorn 

me. 

But  I  cannot  part  with  him. 
This   was   the   most   of  the  national 
hatred  I  could  trace  in  the  innumerable 
peasants'  songs. 

The  hatred  against  the  Jews  was  ar- 
tificially cultivated  in  Russia  by  those 


who  needed  to  turn  the  people's  wrath 
from  its  real  object.  No  wonder  that 
our  iiitelligenzia,  the  most  educated 
part  of  the  Russians,  defended  the  Jews 
and  even  idealized  them.  This  ideali- 
zation of  the  oppressed  went  so  far  that 
in  the  last  years  before  the  Revolution 
one  could  not  say  a  word  against  the 
Jews  in  the  society  of  educated  people 
without  being  considered  a  barbarian, 
a  "Jew-eater"  and  dark  reactioner.  The 
typically  national  faults  of  the  Jews 
(what  nation  is  without  its  faults?) 
were  completely  overlooked  by  their 
idealistic  defendants,  and  the  Jews  were 
considered  a  nation  of  martyrs,  heroes, 
and  pioneers  of  the  Revolution. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Czarism  our 
society  wished  to  reward  the  Jews  for 
their  sufferings.  It  was  partly  due  to 
this  desire  to  atone  for  former  injus- 
tices that  the  Jews  were  given  so  many 
important  positions  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment. 

II 

In  Poland  the  relations  were  more 
complicated.  There  also  the  originators 
of  the  pogroms  were  mostly  Govern- 
ment officials,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  common  people  also  let  them- 
selves be  aroused  by  the  spirit  of 
national  hatred.  The  reasons  were 
many,  historical  and  economical.  Let 
us  not  dig  deep  into  history.  I  will 
bring  a  more  modern  reason  I  know — 
the  war  treachery. 

It  was  a  sad  fact — may  my  Jewish 
friends  forgive  me  that  I  state  it! — most 
of  the  war  spies  on  the  Russian  western 
front  were  Jews.  I  don't  blame  them. 
Would  you  have  any  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  a  country  in  which  you  were  con- 
stantly persecuted?    The  Czar's  Russia 
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was  a  stepmother  to  the  Jews.  Her 
laws  curbed  them,  her  Cossacks  beat 
them,  her  clergy  often  helped  to  kill 

*  them.  No  wonder  that  the  Jewish  sub- 
jects of  the  cruel  Government  betrayed 

;  for  the  sake  of  money  (often  under  the 
threat  of  death)  the  army  of  the  Czar! 

After  a  spy  was  caught  and  hanged 
it  resulted  in  a  pogrom  as  secondary 
t  reaction.  The  population  often  joined 
hands  with  the  Cossacks  and  drunken 
killing-men  in  order  to  punish  the 
"traitors." 

Why  did  the  population  join?  Are  the 
Poles  more  barbaric  than  Russians? 
No;  in  fact,  they  are  more  civilized; 
their  epoch  of  literacy  and  baptism  be- 
gan much  earlier  than  the  Russian  en- 
lightenment. The  reason  of  their  in- 
human outbursts  was  purely  economic. 

From  the  old  times  the  Jews  were 
.not  allowed  to  live  in  "Russia's  Heart," 

•  as  central  Russia  was  named.  They 
were  exiled  to  Poland,  much  against  the 
wish  of  the  Polish  population.  The  in- 
voluntary guests  aroused  the  hostility 
of  the  Polish  citizens  by  their  unusual 
commercial  talents.  Being  deprived  in 
Russia  of  the  right  to  higher  education, 
of  land-ownership,  of  occupying  any 
position  in  the  Government  or  so-called 
"high  society,"  the  Jews  naturally 
drifted  into  trades  and  commerce. 
Driven  by  necessity,  they  learned  how 
to  exploit  exceedingly  well  the  only 
field  left  to  them.  Poles  could  never 
keep  pace  with  the  shrewd  Jewish 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  Very 
often  Jews  were  pawnbrokers  and 
money-lenders.  In  fact,  the  Jew  and  the 
money-lender  were  synonymous  in 
Poland.  There  is  a  Polish  proverb: 
"When  in  trouble,  one  goes  to  a  Jew." 

Polish  aristocrats  who  owned  whole 
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cities  would  sometimes  sublet  to  the 
enterprising  Jews,  not  only  the  homes 
for  rent,  but  even  the  churches 
(Ukrainian  ones)  !  And  the  superin- 
tendents of  these  churches,  also  Jews, 
would  charge  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  visiting  the  houses  of  God. 
No  wonder  this  aroused  general  hatred. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  hatred  was 
directed  against  the  nearest  offenders  of 
the  religious  feeling;  the  ignorant 
masses  often  even  did  not  know  that 
the  churches  were  rented  to  the  Jews 
by  "genuine  Christians,"  the  rich  aris- 
tocrats. 

It  is  hard  for  a  civilized  person  to 
picture  such  a  state  of  things.  However, 
it  actually  existed,  so  history  tells  us. 
You  can  easily  conclude  what  the  con- 
sequences were.  The  unbounded  re- 
ligious fanaticism,  backed  by  the  eco- 
nomic hatred,  born  out  of  exploitation — 
these  were  the  results  of  the  abnormal 
life  of  the  Jews  in  Poland.  Of  course, 
if  the  Jews  were  given  all  rights  in  that 
country,  they  would  not  occupy  them- 
selves with  such  hatred-breeding  things 
as  renting  Christian  churches  or  lend- 
ing money  on  ferocious  terms. 

The  ideas  and  feelings  almost  always 
survive  the  facts  of  which  they  were 
born.  Long  after  the  majority  of 
Polish  Jews  were  reduced  to  being 
poor  workingmen  and  small  merchants, 
long  after  they  ceased  to  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  exploiting  the 
churches,  they  were  still  hated  by  the 
ignorant  population  of  Ukrainians  and 
Poles,  who  ascribed  all  their  misery  to 
the  alleged  fact  that  "Jews  invaded  the 
country  and  suck  her."  The  recent 
pogroms  were  the  consequence  of  this 
belief. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  will  take  years  of 
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good-willed  propaganda  before  the  last 
drop  of  bitterness  dries  out  from  the 
common  cup  of  the  miserable  life  which 
Poles  and  Jews  are  compelled  to  share. 
Not  all  Jews  can  migrate  from  Poland. 
Not  all  Poles  can  live  without  Jewish 
industry.  Both  nations  suffer  priva- 
tions; the  present  time  is  not  well 
chosen  for  "taking  sides."  America 
ought  to  help  the  people  of  both  nation- 
alities, Poles  and  Jews  alike,  because 
they  are  both  unhappy.  Then,  after  you 
feed  them,  you  may  judge  them. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  Polish- 
Jewish  hostility  was  far  from  being 
general.  I  remember  very  well  how  the 
tender-hearted  Christians  would  lend 
their  Jewish  neighbors  the  sacred 
images — to  save  the  "unbelievers"  from 
the  pogroms.  The  Jews  would  exhibit 
the  icons  in  their  windows,  and  the  en- 
raged mob  would  pass  their  homes 
without  robbing  them.  I  observed  such 
action  many  times. 

In  the  circle  of  acquaintances  and 
friends  among  whom  I  spent  several 
years  of  my  life,  in  the  international 
city  of  Odessa.  I  brought  away  the  most 
sincere  conviction  that  perfect  harmony 
is  possible  between  the  Poles,  Russians, 
and  Jews.  Not  once  have  I  heard  any 
unpleasant  word  concerning  my  nation- 
ality from  a  Russian  nor  from  a  Jew. 
And  I  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  in 
personal  touch  with  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, being  a  journalist,  a  lecturer,  and 
an  organizer.  I  have  traveled  all  over 
Russia  and  Poland.  I  have  lived  close 
to  the  Jewish,  Polish,  and  Russian 
masses,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  my 
firm  belief  that  we  three  nations  can 
overcome  completely  the  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  national  hatred  which  we  had 
inherited  from  the  dark  and  cruel  past. 


A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE  WOUNDED 

HOW  THE  COUNTRY'S  DEBT  TO  THE  WAR-DISABLED  IS 

BEING  IN  PART 
DISCHARGED 


IX  THE  MACHINE  SHOP 


Instruction 


riven  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York 


BY  JAMES  P.  MUNROE 

VICE-CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ONE  of  the  great  world  spectacles 
is  the  Harvard-Yale  football 
game,  which  last  fall  gathered 
75,000  persons  into  the  Yale  Bowl.  The 
mere  handling  of  that  audience  involves 
tremendous  problems;  yet  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  is  giving,  under  the  Soldier 
Rehabilitation  Act,  practical  training  to 
almost  an  equal  body  of  disabled  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines.  Moreover, 
if  Congress  broadens  out  the  act  as  the 
Board  has  suggested,  at  least  another 
"Bowlful"  will  eventually  be  similarly 
trained. 

In  degree  of  disability  those  benefiting 
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TESTING  A  MOTOR'S  WIRES 
A  group  of  Federal  Board  trainees  at  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City 


from  the  law  range  from  the  pianist 
whose  little-finger  amputation  ruined 
his  chosen  career  to  the  unfortunate 
youth  with  hands  and  eyes  blown  away. 
In  capacity  the  trainees  include  every- 
thing from  the  ditch-digger,  totally 
illiterate  even  in  his  foreign  tongue,  to 
the  "highbrow"  working  for  a  Ph.D. 
The  places  of  training  include  about 
1,800  public  and  private  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  8,500  industrial,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  establishments,  while 
several  thousand  men,  still  in  hospitals, 
are  having  such  measure  of  education 
as  the  doctors  permit. 

Never  before  was  built  up  in  so  short 
a  time  a  training  organization  of  such 
size.  Never  before  have  the  directors 
of  any  educational  project  been  called 
upon,  not  only  to  provide  training,  but 
also  to  recruit  their  students,  to  examine 
them  medically  and  vocationally,  to  give 
each  one  effective  vocational  advice,  to 
thresh  out  workable  contracts  with 
hundreds  of  schools  and  thousands  of 
employers,  to  persuade  every  one  of 
them  to  adapt  the  teaching  to  the 
special  needs  of  a  complex  variety  of 
disabled  men,  to  organize  a  follow-up 
staff  competent  to  see  that  those  in 
training  are  getting  what  they  should, 
to  establish  for  each  trainee  a  genuine 
job  objective  which,  after  training,  will 
pay  him  a  full  and  steady  wage,  to 
enlist  real  co-operation  from  practically 
every  existing  social  service,  to  secure 
medical  supervision  and  care  for  all 
trainees  needing  them,  and  to  make 
certain  that  every  man  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  in  training  receives  twice  a 
month  his  maintenance  pay. 

This  huge  undertaking,  before  which 
the  responsibilities  of  the  largest  uni- 
versities pale  into  insignificance,  is  the 
practical  way  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  endeavoring  to  make 
some  adequate  return  to  those  who 
risked  everything  and  gave  much  in  the 


stupendous  conflict  with  the  Central 
Powers.  So  overwhelming  were  the  im- 
mediate problems  of  organizing  a  mam- 
moth fighting  force  that  not  until  we 
had  been  in  the  World  War  fourteen 
months  was  it  possible  to  devise  legis- 
lation to  provide  stimulating  rehabili- 
tation rather  than  mere  deadening  pen- 
sions for  disabled  ex-service  men. 

Like  all  other  untried  pieces  of 
humanitarian  legislation,  the  Soldier 
Rehabilitation  Law,  avowedly  tentative 
and  incomplete,  had  to  be  made  work- 
able through  actual  experience.  During 
this  process  of  trying  out  there  were 
inevitable  mistakes  and  delays;  aggra- 
vated, of  course,  by  misunderstandings, 
the  nerve  tension  of  the  war,  and  the 
pressing  need  for  haste.  By  the  middle 
of  July,  1919,  however,  experience  had 
shown  the  best  solutions,  the  Nation 
had  become  fully  aroused  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  the  soldiers  them- 
selves had  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
work,  and  in  the  year  and  a  half  which 
has  since  elapsed  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  has  made  a 
phenomenal  record. 

In  that  short  time  the  Board  has 
sought  out  and  registered  over  280,000 
possible  trainees,  of  whom  it  has  found 
about  85,000  not  eligible  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Law.  Each  one  of  those 
men,  however,  is  entitled,  upon  asking, 
to  a  careful  review  of  his  case.  Of  its 
"live  load"  (as  of  November  1)  of 
195,000  the  Board  has  ascertained  that 
almost  exactly  half  are  entitled  to  train- 
ing under  Section  2  of  the  law,  which 
assures  not  only  tuition  and  educational 
supplies  for  the  trainee  but  also  gener- 
ous maintenance  for  himself  and  his 
dependents.  It  has  determined  that  an 
additional  72,000  may  have,  under  the 
law,  free  tuition  and  books,  but  not 
maintenance;  the  law  restricting  the 
full  measure  of  aid  to  "every  person  en- 
listed,  enrolled,   drafted,   inducted,  or 


appointed  in  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  including  members 
of  training  camps  authorized  by  law, 
who,  since  April  7,  1917,  has  resigned 
or  has  been  discharged  or  furloughed 
therefrom  under  honorable  conditions, 
having  a  disability  incurred,  increased, 
or  aggravated  while  a  member  of  such 
forces,  or  later  developing  a  disability 
traceable  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
to  service  with  such  forces,  and  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  is  in  need  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of  such  disability." 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
status  of  only  about  ten  per  cent  of 
those  registered  men  is  still  to  be  as- 
certained. But  such  a  remainder  is 
inseparable  from  a  rapidly  growing 
enterprise  like  this,  with  thousands  of 
new  men  coming  from  hospitals  or  else- 
where every  week.  From  July  1  to 
November  1,  1920,  for  example,  the 
Board  secured  the  names  of  41,000  new 
men  who  might  be  entitled  to  vocational 
rehabilitation;  yet  during  that  same 
period  the  undetermined  cases  were  re- 
duced by  30,000.  This  shows  that  final 
decisions  are  being  reached  upon  seven 
hundred  cases  every  working  day. 

In  every  such  case  there  must  be 
determined  four  essentials  preliminary 
to  training:  (1)  honorable  discharge; 
(2)  injury  received  in  or  as  a  conse- 
quence of  military  or  naval  service;  (3) 
need  of  training  in  order  to  overcome 
a  vocational  handicap;  and  (4)  feasi- 
bility of  training.  It  is  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  secure  trustworthy  data 
connecting  disability  with  service; 
thousands  of  injured  men,  in  their  anx- 
iety, to  get  home,  swore  that  they  were 
not  disabled,  a  statement  which  the 
Federal  Board  must  now  disprove;  and 
in  many  instances  it  requires  the  utmost 
skill  and  patience  to  ascertain,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  degree  of  physical  unfit- 
ness and,  on  the  other,  adaptability  for 
training. 

Eligibility  having  been  established, 
the  disabled  ex-service  man  must  then 
be  advised,  placed  in  training  with  a 
definite  objective,  and  his  work  super- 
vised. Any  one  who  has  had  to  give 
vocational  guidance  to  even  a  single 
youth  can  appreciate  what  the  task  has 
been  to  provide  it  for  tens  of  thousands 
with  every  sort  of  disability,  every  type 
of  educational  background,  and  scat- 
tered, moreover,  over  the  whole  United 
States. 

Of  the  men  eligible  under  Section 
2  of  the  law,  which  provides  both  main- 
tenance and  tuition,  60,000  have  actually 
entered  training.  Of  the  38,000  eligibles 
who  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of 
their  rights,  nearly  10,000  are  not  yet 
physically  well  enough  to  do  so.  At 
least  an  equal  number  refuse  to  believe 
that  training  is  worth  while,  despite 
every  argument  placed  before  them  by 
the  Board,  the  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  many  other  agencies. 
A  third  large  group,  including  notably 
the  mountain  whites  and  the  colored, 
are  suspicious  that  this  proffered  op- 
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A  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY  SCHOOL 
Another  group  of  trainees  at  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  under  the  Federal  Board 


portunity  will  force  them  back  into 
military  service.  And  the  largest  group 
of  all  is  made  up  of  those  who,  under 
the  abnormal  industrial  conditions 
which  until  recently  obtained,  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing  employment, 
and  have  therefore  declined  or  post- 
poned training.  The  motives  for  refus- 
ing the  Government's  offer  have  been 
ascertained-  in  practically  every  case, 
and  whenever  any  one  changes  his  mind 
— as  hundreds  are  doing  every  week — he 
can  take  up  training  without  delay. 

Of  the  72,000  eligible  under  Section  3 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Law, 
only  about  7.500  have  thus  far  entered 
training.  This  low  percentage  was  to 
be  expected,  since  Section  3  does  not 
permit  maintenance  pay;  and  the  Board 
is  urging  Congress  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
tinction between  Sections  2  and  3,  so 
that  large  numbers  not  able  to  maintain 
themselves  except  through  Government 
subsidy  may  secure  the  benefits  of  the 
law. 

About  ten  thousand  men  who  had 
begun  training  have  discontinued.  Of 
this  number,  probably  half  have  done  so 
only  temporarily,  either  because  of  ill 
health  or  because  of  immediate  oppor- 
tunities to  secure  high  wages.  Of  the 
remainder,  at  least  several  thousand 
have  entered  permanent  employment 
and  should  be  added  to  the  group  of 
graduates.  Comparatively  few  have 
been  dropped,  and  the  number,  other 
than  those  well  employed,  who  have 
permanently  given  up  training  repre- 
sents a  much  smaller  percentage  than 
Is  met  in  ordinary  schools.  Since  the 
courses  of  training  average  usually 
about  two  years,  and  since  the  great 
majority  did  not  begin  until  the  fall  of 
1919,  it  follows  that  the  number  thus 
far  graduated  is  only  about  two  thou- 
sand. This  in  itself  is  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness  of  the  training 
and  the  earnestness  of  the  trainees. 

The  early  decision  of  the  Board  to 
utilize  existing  schools,  colleges,  indus- 
trial plants,  etc.,  rather  than  to  create 
new  institutions,  not  only  has  saved  to 
the  Government  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  but  has  been  a  leading  factor 
in  restoring  the  disabled  quickly  to 
normal  social  and  economic  life.  To 
have  segregated  them  in  Federal  train- 
ing institutions  would  have  been  most 
harmful  to  them  and  would  have  placed 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  anoma- 
lous position  of  competing  with  State 
education.  Moreover,  it  would  have 
thrown  away  the  excellent  opportunity 
which  the  Federal  Board  plan  is  giving 
to  strengthen  many  institutions  on  the 
vocational  side,  to  show  a  number  of 
schools  and  colleges  new  opportunities 
for  educational  service,  to  stimulate 
training  "on  the  job,"  and  to  induce 
close  co-operative  relations  between  in- 
dustry and  schools.  No  compensation 
other  than  the  regular  fees  is  paid  to 
any  institutions  except  in  those  few 
cases  where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
work  for  the  disabled  involves  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  comparative  cost. 
Industrial  and  commercial  plants  ask, 


as  a  rule,  no  fee  for  training,  yet  in  only 
a  very  few  instances  has  there  been 
any  attempt  to  evade  teaching  responsi- 
bility. 

To  build  up  in  so  short  a  time  a  staff 
competent  to  handle  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  advisement,  supervision,  and 
follow-up  with  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
scattered  all  over  the  country  has  been 
very  difficult,  especially  since  Federal 
practice  does  not  permit  of  salaries  com- 
parable with  what  States,  cities,  and  es- 
pecially private  enterprises,  are  offering 
for  similar  efficiency.  It  has  involved  a 
dishearteningly  large  turnover  and  has 
necessitated  much  trying  out  of  un- 
known material.  It  is  gratifying  to 
record,  therefore,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  staff  have  risen  to  the 
opportunities  presented  by  this  new  and 
difficult  work  of  human  conservation, 
and  that  many  have  made  marked  finan- 
cial sacrifice  in  order  to  help  the  sol- 
dier. The  country  owes  a  debt  to  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  who  have 
labored  day  and  night  on  meager  pay 
and  without  thought  of  any  other  re- 
ward than  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  of  genuine  service. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  spirit 
of  the  Board  and  of  its  employees,  from 
the  Director  to  the  humblest  clerk,  has 
been  that  of  doing  the  utmost  that  the 
law  permits  for  the  disabled  man  and 
to  do  it  with  the  least  "red  tape,"  in 
the  heartiest  spirit  of  sympathy,  and  at 
the  smallest  cost  consistent  with  good 
work  to  the  taxpayer.  Many  orders 
stressing  the  need  of  the  "big  brother" 
spirit  have  gone  out  from  the  Central 
Office;  every  conference  of  workers  puts 
this  essential  attitude  in  the  foreground, 
and,  as  already  stated,  the  response 
from  practically  the  whole  force  has 
been  remarkable.  Promotions  have  been 
earned;  demotions,  when  necessary, 
have  been  accepted  in  the  right  spirit; 
and  transfers  from  one  office  to  another, 
when  shown  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 


service,  have  been  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in.  Few,  if  any,  Government  organi- 
zations have  been  so  decentralized  as 
has  the  Federal  Board,  and  probably 
with  none  other  has  co-operation  with 
related  Federal  and  with  State  and 
private  agencies  been  carried  so  far.  In 
this  way  the  Board  has  brought  itself 
right  to  the  disabled  man's  home,  has 
multiplied  its  services  many  times,  and 
has  carried  them  into  needed  fields 
which  it  could  not  itself  enter. 

Were  space  available,  case  after  case 
could  be  cited  where  the  work  of  sol- 
dier rehabilitation  is  building  new  men, 
is  carrying  opportunity  and  hope  to 
thousands  who  had  before  dreamed  in 
vain  of  education,  and  is  making  real 
Americans  out  of  great  groups  of  illiter- 
ate foreign-born.  Many  stories  could  be 
told  of  the  discovery  of  talents — of 
draymen,  for  example,  turned  into  ar- 
tists; of  special  services  to  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  those  with  multiple 
wounds.  There  should  be  included  also 
an  account  of  the  widely  extended  work, 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  for  the  thou- 
sands of  men  afflicted  with  tuberculosis, 
with  various  nerve  disorders,  and  with 
other  chronic  or  recurrent  ailments — 
work  that  will  have  wide-reaching  in- 
fluence upon  the  National  health. 

Far-sighted,  however,  as  was  the  action 
of  Congress  in  providing  vocational  reha- 
bilitation for  the  war-disabled  when  con- 
sidered solely  from  the  economic  stand- 
point, that  is  but  a  minor  aspect.  The 
greatest  effect  will  eventually  be  seen 
in  the  transforming  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential body  of  men  who,  had  they 
been  neglected,  would  have  become 
Bolsheviki,  because  of  what  they  would 
have  rightly  regarded  as  National  in- 
gratitude, into  a  coherent  group,  en- 
thusiastic for  American  ideals,  grateful 
to  Uncle  Sam,  and  evidencing  by  their 
own  competence  the  effectiveness  of 
sound  training  in  conserving  men. 


WRESTLING  WITH  MEN  AND  MUD 


A   SUMO  BOUT 
IN  TOKYO 

If  an  athletic  event  in 
America  occurs  in  ten 
successive  years,  it  be- 
comes in  the  parlance  of 
the  sporting  page  "a 
classic."  Japan  has  been 
holding  national  wres- 
tling championships  stead- 
ily since  the  year  1624 
and  the  first  recorded 
match  took  place  in  23 
B.C.  In  858  the  throne 
of  Japan  was  wrestled 
for  by  the  two  sons  of 
the  Emperor  Buntoku. 
Japanese  wrestlers  be- 
long to  a  closely  organ- 
ized guild,  the  highest 
order  of  which,  in  feudal 
times,  ranked  next  to  the 
Samurai.  The  two  wres- 
tlers crouching  in  the 
ring  are  in  the  position 
for  the  beginning  of  a 
bout.  After  the  bout  has 
started  the  first  wrestler 
who  touches  the  ground 
with  any  part  of  his 
body  except  his  feet  is 
the  loser 


From  G.  W.  Phelps,  Tokyo,  Japan 


CUBA  REPLACES 
THE  WOODEN- 
WHEELED  OX 

CART  WITH  THE 
"TANK"  TYPE 

"In  my  travels  over  the 
island  of  Cuba,"  says 
the  sender  of  this  photo- 
graph, "I  came  across  a 
new  idea  in  the  hauling 
of  cane  which  is  no 
doubt  a  result  of  the 
World  War — a  continu- 
ous type  belt  wheel  that 
is  being  adopted  in  place 
of  the  old  hand-made 
seven-foot  wrheel  in  use 
for  the  past  centuries. 
These  wheels  have  made 
it  an  easy  matter  to  get 
the  sugar-cane  from  the 
fields  where  there  are  no 
roads ;  and  in  wet 
weather,  of  which  they 
have  a  great  deal,  the 
hauling  is  accomplished 
without  any  trouble  or 
serious  delay" 


From  P.  Simneus,  Havana,  Cuba 
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AN  UNTITLED  NOBILITY 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


IT   would   be   difficult  to   name  any 
family  in  American  history  which 
has  occupied  as  prominent  a  posi- 
tion and  exerted  as  great  an  influence 
for  as  long  a  time  as  the  Adams  family. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Clay, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Lincoln,  have  suc- 
cessively appeared  as  great  leaders,  but 
have  had  no  family  successors.  But 
John  Adams,  the  second  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  followed  by  his 
son,   John    Quincy   Adams,    the  sixth 
President,    and    eminent    before  his 
Presidency  as  a  successful  diplomat  and 
after  his  Presidency  as  a  courageous 
and    uncompromising    pioneer    in  the 
anti-slavery  campaign  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful   issue    by    Abraham  Lincoln. 
And  John  Quincy  Adams  was  in  turn 
followed  by  his  son,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who  was  our  Minister  to  Eng- 
land during  the  Civil  War,  and  who 
accomplished  successfully  a  task  as  diffi- 
cult as  was  ever  given  in  our  history 
to  any  American  diplomat.    Thus  from 
1775,  when  John  Adams  as  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  seconded  the 
nomination    of    Washington    as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  Army, 
to  1872,  when  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
grandson  of  John  Adams,  brought  his 
public  service  to  a  close  by  his  action 
as  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal — that  is,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury—the   Adams    family    occupied  a 
position  and  exerted   an  influence  in 
American  affairs  which  is  without  a 
parallel  in  our  history.    The  "Cycle  of 
Adams  Letters"  1  is  a  collection  of  let- 
ters exchanged  between  three  of  that 
family — Charles  Francis  Adams  and  his 
two  sons,  Henry  and  Charles  Francis, 
Jr. — during  our  Civil  War,  1861-1865. 
Henry  was  in  England,  companion  and 
unofficial  private  secretary  of  his  father; 
Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  was  in  the  United 
States,   during  most   of  the  time  an 
officer  in  the  Federal  army.    The  editor 
of  these  letters  would  have  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  collection  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  if  at  certain  points  (not 
many)  he  had  added  a  brief  note  in- 
dicating the  event  out  of  which  the  let- 
ter grew  or  to  which  it  referred. 

These  letters  make  clear  the  fluctu- 
ating emotions  and  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions which  characterized  that  epoch. 

The  curiously  contradictory  character 
of  the  British  people  is  brought  out  in 
what,  as  here  narrated,  assumes  some 
amusing  aspects,  but  at  the  time  must 
have  been  anything  but  amusing  to  our 
representative  who  had  to  deal  with 
them.  Fortunately,  he  had  vision,  cour- 
age, and  a  sense  of  humor,  and  all  three 
were  needed.   Aristocratic  England  still 

1  A  Cycle  of  Adams  Letters,  18(51-180,-..  Edited 
by  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.  With  Illus- 
trations. ■>  vols.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
i  Boston, 


had  control  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Chartist  Movement  had  alarmed 
these  rulers.  The  "Reform  Bill,"  ex- 
tending the  suffrage  and  abolishing  the 
old  corrupt  boroughs,  had  been  enacted, 
and  the  will  of  the  common  people,  in- 
spired by  the  political  principles  of  the 
Puritans  and  by  the  religious  enthu- 
siasms of  the  Methodists,  could  not  be 
ignored.  To  keep  the  democratic  tide 
from  ebbing  without  appearing  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  against  their  consti- 
tutional rulers  was  the  difficult  task 
set  the  diplomat.  And  this  task  was 
made  the  more  difficult  because  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war  our  own  people 
had  not  perceived,  and  our  own  Gov- 
ernment had  not  officially  acknowledged, 
that  the  existence  of  slavery  was  even 
endangered,  so  that  the  claim  of 
Southern  agents  that  the  South  was 
fighting  for  self-government  against  a 
centralized  despotism  was  difficult  to 
combat. 

From  the  very  first  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  though  no  abolitionist  and  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  Garrison  prin- 
ciples or  methods,  saw  this  clearly.  He 
writes  to  his  son  in  February,  1862: 
"To  me  at  this  distance  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  slave  tenure  must  be  irrep- 
arably damaged  by  the  social  convulsion 
through  which  the  country  is  passing. . . ." 
Six  weeks  later  the  course  of  events  has 
become  clearer,  and  he  writes:  "Never  did 
people  pay  such  a  penalty  for  their  mad- 
ness. And  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
For  emancipation  is  on  its  way  with 
slow  but  certain  pace.  Well  for  them 
if  it  do  not  take  them  unaware."  This 
is  in  April,  1862.  In  June,  1864,  the 
emancipation  proclamation  has  been 
issued,  has  made  the  issue,  which  was 
before  obscure,  clear  to  the  English 
people,  has  been  welcomed  with  char- 
acteristic calmness  by  the  father  and 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm  by  his 
son,  and  the  father,  foreseeing  the  prob- 
lem which  emancipation  will  involve,  is 
ready  to  face  it: 

We  are  yet  passing-  through  the 
painful  trial  consequent  upon  the 
effort  to  remove  a  great  cause  of 
weakness.  How  much  it  may  yet 
cost  us,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  cal- 
culate. But  the  time  should  not  pass 
without  effecting-  the  object,  even  if 
it  be  at  the  expense  of  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  existing 
slave-owners.  It  may  take  us  fifty 
years  to  recover  from  this  effort. 
That  is  as  a  mere  moment  in  com- 
parison with  the  blessing-  it  will 
give  to  our  latest  posterity  to  be 
free  from  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
calamity  from  the  same  cause. 

He  sees  in  the  war  a  fulfillment  of 
the  warning  uttered  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 


son in  the  words,  "I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just." 
"How  long,"  he  writes  to  his  soldier  son 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  "this  chastisement  is  to 
be  continued,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
predict.  Only  one  thing  is  clear  to  me, 
and  that  is  the  paramount  duty  to 
future  generations  of  not  neglecting 
again  to  remove  the  source  of  that  evil." 
He  sees  in  the  war  "the  penalty  which 
all  of  us  are  equally  to  pay  for  our 
offense  before  God,"  and  equally  clearly 
does  he  see  what  is  the  only  hope  of 
salvation:  "If  the  great  trial  have  the 
effect  of  purifying  and  exalting  us  in 
the  future,  we  as  a  nation  may  yet  be 
saved."  It  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  note  that  this  letter  was  written 
about  eight  months  before  Abraham 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural:  "Fondly  do 
we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.' " 

Living  in  England,  studying  and  tak- 
ing an  important  part  in  European 
affairs,  Charles  Francis  Adams  sees 
very  clearly  that  a  civil  war  involves 
more  than  the  existence  of  American 
slavery;  it  involves  the  existence  of 
autocracy  in  the  Old  World.  In  April, 
1864,  apropos  of  Maximilian's  ill-starred 
expedition  to  Mexico,  he  writes:  "The 
existence  of  the  United  States  as  a  pros- 
perous republic  has  been  the  example 
against  which  all  reasoning  contrary 
to  the  popular  feeling  has  been  steadily 
losing  strength.  It  was  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  that  in  an  instant  gave 
such  revived  hopes  to  all  the  privileged 
classes  in  Europe.  For  three  years  they 
have  been  making  every  possible  use 
of  the  advantage.  But  it  is  now  mani- 
festly on  the  wane  once  more.  Napo- 
leon's Mexican  empire,  as  a  bridle  upon 
the  movement  of  American  republican- 
ism, is  the  only  practical  result  of  that 
crisis."  And  in  June  following  he 
foretells  the  result  in  European  life  of 
a  Federal  victory  in  the  Civil  War: 
"The  time  is  coming  when  all  these 
frivolities  will  pass  away,  and  the 
great  national  problem  of  privilege 
only  to  the  select  few  will  come  up  and 
demand  a  stern  solution."  No  one  could 
then  have  imagined  how  stern  the  solu- 
tion would  be. 

To  one  who  loves  the  mother  country 
and,  despite  her  sometimes  egregious 
faults,  admires  her  part  in  the  history 
of  civilization,  and  of  that  number  I 
am  orte,  the  reading  of  these  letters  is 
not  altogether  pleasant.  Such  a  reader 
has  to  remember  that  England  had  her 
Cromwell  and  her  Hampden  as  well  as 
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(From  "A  Cycle  of  Adams  Letters") 
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her  James  I  and  Charles  I,  her  Burke 
and  Chatham  as  well  as  her  George  III 
and  Lord  North,  her  common  people  as 
well  as  the  political  leaders  who  wished 
to  control  them.  Mr.  Adams  puts  the 
two  classes  in  sharp  contrast: 

As  to  us,  I  fancy  you  can  under- 
stand the  pleasantness  of  the  posi- 
tion we  are  occupying-  in  the  mean- 
time. The  leading  newspapers  roll 
out  as  much  fiery  lava  as  Vesuvius 
is  doing,  daily.  The  clubs  and  the 
army  and  the  navy  and  the  people 
in  the  streets  generally  are  raving 
for  war.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
religious  people  and  a  large  number 
of  stock  jobbers  and  traders,  to- 
gether with  the  radical  following  of 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright.  The  im- 
pression is  general  that  Mr.  Seward 
is  resolved  to  insult  England  until 
she  makes  a  war.  He  is  the  iete 
noir,  that  frightens  them  out  of  all 
their  proprieties. 

This  was  written  in  December,  1861, 
at  the  time  when  Commander  Wilkes 
had  taken  from  an  English  vessel 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  commis- 
sioners to  England  from  the  Confed- 
erate States,  and  English  pride  and 
American  pride  were  both  aflame.  Both 
in  England  and  in  America  was  coming 
the  belief  that  Seward  meant  war.  Mr. 
Adams  did  not  lose  his  head  nor  share 
the  "delusion  of  my  countrymen." 
"They  may  regard  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Slidell  as  more  precious  than  all  their 
worldly  possessions.  May  be  so.  For 
my  part,  I  would  part  with  them  at  a 
cent  apiece." 

The  delusions  throughout  the  Civil 
War  encouraged  by  the  Government  and 
seriously  reported  by  the  press,  by  even 
so  eminent  a  journal  as  the  London 
"Times,"  furnish  an  amusing  illustra- 
tion of  how  easy  it  is  to  deceive  a  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  be  deceived.  Happily 
for  both  countries,  the  common  people 
of  England  did  not  wish  to  be  deceived; 
it  was  only  the  politicians  and  the  edi- 
tors who  deceived  themselves.  For  ex- 
ample: 

London,  October  17,  1S62. 
General  McClellan's  work  during 
the'  week  ending  the  18th  has  done 
a  good  deal  to  restore  our  drooping 


credit  here.  Most  of  the  knowing 
ones  had  already  discounted  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington  and  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  Free  States.  Some  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  presume  the  estab- 
lishment of  Jefferson  Davis  as  the 
President  instead  of  Lincoln.  The 
last  number  of  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view" has  a  wise  prediction  that  this 
is  to  be  effected  by  the  joint  labors 
of  the  "mob"  and  of  "the  merchants" 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  is  the 
guide  of  English  intelligence  of  the 
nature  of  our  struggle. 

London,  June  19,  1863. 

.  .  .  Our  good  friends  in  this  coun- 
try are  always  provided  with  a  little 
later  than  the  last  news  from  Amer- 
ica, which  is  equally  sure  to  be  very 
bad  for  us.  We  have  just  survived 
a  complete  capitulation  of  the  whole 
army  of  General  Grant.  .  .  .  Wash- 
ington has  been  taken  several  times. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  Boston  has 
been  considered  in  great  peril  or  not. 
So  little  are  the  majority  acquainted 
with  our  geography  that  such  a  story 
is  as  likely  to  be  believed  as  any  of 
the  rest.  The  only  effect  all  this  has 
upon  us  is  to  furnish  just  so  many  in- 
stances of  the  intense  earnestness  of 
the  benevolence  prevailing  in  these 
parts. 

The  self-portraiture  of  the  two  sons 
is  scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  of 
the  father.  All  three  have  the  New 
England  temperament,  but  are  of  very 
different  types. 

Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  is  a  typical  New 
England  soldier.  If  he  has  not  much 
enthusiasm,  he  has  what  is  much  bet- 
ter, unfailing  courage  which  neither  in- 
competence in  his  superiors  nor 
disasters  in  the  field  can  daunt.  He 
illustrates  a  not  very  frequent  virtue 
in  the  too-volatile  American  character, 
that  of  steadfastness.  He  is  a  vigorous 
disciplinarian,  but  not  a  martinet,  is 
devoted  to  the  care  and  comfort  not 
only  of  his  men  and  of  his  prisoners, 
but  of  his  horses  and  his  mules.  He  de- 
clines a  promotion  which  would  greatly 
enhance  his  comfort  and  his  chances  for 
reputation  because  it  would  decrease  his 
opportunity  for  self-sacrificing  service. 
His  descriptive  letters  of  his  campaign- 
ing, especially  some  to  his  mother,  are 


admirable  specimens  of  graphic  war 
literature.  He  criticises  but  never  com- 
plains. The  following  cheerful  picture 
is  characteristic  of  his  spirit: 

(Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 
to  his  Father) 

Warrenton,  Va. 
Christmas  evening,  1803. 
.  .  .  This  evening  finds  me  in  real- 
ity in  winter  quarters.  To-night  for 
the  first  time  this  year  I  feel  com- 
fortable in  my  new  house.  ...  It  cost 
me  twelve  dollars  in  money.  1 
bought  half  of  a  roof  of  a  building 
from  •fVhich  the  soldiers  had  stripped 
the  sides.  This  was  divided  at  the 
ridge-pole  and  the  two  sides  consti- 
tute the  two  sides  of  my  house,  six 
feet  high  by  fourteen  long,  the  front 
and  rear  logged  up,  with  an  open  fire- 
place in  the  rear,  the  whole  covered 
with  an  old  hospital  tent  fly,  and 
with  a  floor  of  boards — warm,  roomy, 
and  convenient,  two  beds,  three 
chairs  and  a  table,  and  everything 
snug.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  comfort! 
Bah!  !  Everything-  is  relative.  I  have 
more  real,  positive,  healthy  comfort 
here  than  ever  I  did  in  my  cushioned 
and  carpeted  room  at  home!  So 
much  for  my  room,  and  now  for  my 
letter. 

The  reader  gets  from  these  letters  a 
much  pleasanter  portrait  of  Henry  than 
from  his  autobiography.  There  is  al- 
most nothing  of  that  self-depreciating 
egotism  which  characterizes  "The  Edu- 
cation of  Henry  Adams."  But  we  do  not 
find  any  indications  of  that  religious 
faith  which  throughout  that  perplexing 
time  kept  the  father  so  unruffled  that 
Henry  called  him  his  "placid  chief." 

I  venture  to  sum  up  in  two  sentences 
the  impression  left  on  one  reader  of 
these  letters: 

As  literature  they  present  a  very  vivid 
picture,  full  of  color,  of  a  critical  period 
of  American  history. 

As  unconsciously  self-painted  por- 
traits, they  introduce  to  us  a  father 
and  two  sons,  of  strikingly  different 
temperaments  but  united  by  a  spirit  of 
unfailing  loyalty— royalty  to  their  coun- 
try, to  their  principles,  and  to  each 
other;  the  latest,  we  hope  not  the  last, 
representatives  in  our  National  political 
life  of  an  untitled  American  family. 
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Poor  at  Twenty;  Rich  at  Forty; 

Internationally  famous  at  fifty 


POOR  friendless  with  no  education,  Benjamin  Franklin  walked  through 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  alone.  S 

c„„  iJu  !uf?rt^  he  7aS  ^dependent;  at  fifty  his  company  was  eagerly 
sought  by  the  leaders  of  two  continents. 

What  was  Franklin's  success  secret  ?  Something  mysterious  ? 
Not  at  all.  His  secret  was  nothing  more  than  this  : 

Every  day  of  his  life  he  added  a  part  of  some  other  man's  brains  to  his  own 
tie  picked  the  tew  really  great  mind-building  books  and  read  them  systemati- 
cally a  tew  minutes  every  day. 

Are  you  bigger  to-day  than  yesterday? 

You  have  so  few  minutes  in  the  day  for  reading  ;  so  few  days  in  a  busy  life. 
Will  you  spend  them  all  with  the  gossip  of  the  Newspapers,  or  the  mere 
sntertainment  of  Fiction  ? 

Or  will  you  like  Franklin,  start  now  to  make  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world 
power6™"?8  mCreaSe  your  own  brain  P°wer  by  adding  their  brain 

aif6  th®  few  gre1at  books— biographies;  histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems 
looks  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion,  that  have  in  them  the 
lower  to  make  of  their  readers  men  who  can  think  clearly  and  talk  interest- 
ngiy— men  who  will  not  only  be  ambitious  for  success,  but  who  will  have 
icquired  the  broadness  of  vision  necessary  to  achieve  it  ? 

!U1  of  these  questions,  so  vital  to  you,  are  answered  in  the  free  booklet  uic- 
ured  below.  You  can  have  a  copy  of  it  for  the  asking. 


You  are  invited  to  have  FREE  a  booklet  that  tells  what 
few  great  books  make  a  man  think  straight  and  talk  well 


New 
Free  Booklet 
Gives 
Dr.  Eliot's 
Own  Plan  of 
Reading 


In  it  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who  was  for  forty  years  President  of  Harvard 
University,  gives  his  own  plan  of  reading.  In  it  are  described  the  contents 
plan,  and  purpose  ot  ' 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  reading  that  makes  men  and  women  grow 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least  know  something  about 
this  tamous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it-how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf 
the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,"  how  he  has  so  arranged  it  that  even 
ntteen  minutes  a  day  is  enough,  how  in  pleasant  moments  of  spare  time 
by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the 
knowledge  of  literature  and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad  viewpoint  that  every 
University  strives  to  give.  y 

1'  fw"1*?"  wJrote,one  man  wl'°  bad  sent  in  the  coupon,  "your  little  free  book 
meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed  me  besides  the  way  to  a  vast  new 
world  ot  pleasure." 

^w.in' derr£iTh,e  °,l,tlo£  Is  '^y[}ed  t0  have  a  e°Py  of  this  handsome  and 
n wfJ ,V  %  Ue  book-rwb;ch  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves  no 
obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SONS  COMPANY 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street 
New  York 

Mail  me  the  free  book,  "  Fifteen  Minutes  a  J 
Day,"  telling  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  | 
and  containing  the  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Eliot  on  I 
what  and  how  to  read  for  a  liberal  education.  I 

I 

Name   I 

I 

Address  

  I 

I 

  I 

0. 1-26-21  | 

 -  -  _  _  J 
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THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 

A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY1 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,   SCARBOROUGH. ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


America's  Forests ;  The  Tree 
Crop 

IN  this  issue  Mr.  Pack,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Driggs,  and  The  Outlook  all  write 
about  one  of  our  indispensable  nat- 
ural resources — our  forests. 

For  what  reasons  has  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests  not  received  proper 
attention  in  the  past?  What  are  forest 
reserves?  Where  are  such  reserves  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States?  How  are 
they  managed? 

What  can  you  tell  of  the  efforts  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  of  Gifford 
Pinchot  towards  the  solution  of  our  for- 
est problem?  Can  you  name  any  other 
Americans  who  have  been  or  are  vitally 
interested  in  this  question? 

Is  your  own  State  doing  anything  to 
promote  forest  conservation  and  to  as- 
sist the  people  in  the  planting  and  the 
care  of  trees?  If  so,  tell  what  is  being 
done. 

Have  we  a  National  forestry  policy? 
What  points  would  you  emphasize  in 
outlining  a  forestry  policy? 

Explain  carefully  the  following  terms: 
Natural  resources,  corrals,  sacrosanct, 
arboreal,  primeval. 

The  question  of  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  is  discussed  in 
the  following  books:  "Foundations  of 
National  Prosperity,"  by  R.  T.  Ely 
(Macmillan) ;  "United  States  Forest 
Policy,"  by  J.  Ise  (Yale  University 
Press) ;  "Conservation  Reader,"  by  H. 
W.  Fairbanks  (World  Book  Co.). 

The  Jew-Eaters;  And- Jewish 
Propaganda 

What  explanation  does  Miss  Moravsky 
give  as  to  why  the  Jews  have  been  ob- 
jects of  hatred  in  Russia?  Does  this 
seem  to  you  to  be  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation? 

If  you  were  asked  to  sign  a  protest 
against  anti-Jewish  propaganda  in  the 
United  States,  what  reasons  would  you 
give  for  signing  the  protest  or  refusing 
to  sign  it? 

One  daily  editor  tells  us  that  the  Jews 
in  America  "have  prospered  and  have 
taken  a  great  part  in  the  making  of  the 
Republic."  What  facts  are  there  in 
our  history  which  you  would  use  in  sup- 
port of  this  editorial  comment? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  giv- 
ing publicity  to  the  campaign  against 
the  Jews  in  America  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  One  point  brought 
out  by  these  critics  is  that  such  notice 
will  make  a  National  issue  out  of  what 
is  now  mostly  imagination.  Do,  or  do 
you  not,  agree  with  these  critics? 

Can  you  give  any  illustrations  from 

1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
leader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them. — The  Editors. 


American  history  which  tend  to  show 
that  "ideas  and  feelings  survive  the 
facts  of  which  they  were  born"? 

Define  these  expressions:  Jews,  He- 
breivs,  pogroms,  imperialistic,  intelli- 
genzia,  propaganda,  insidious,  prejudice. 

The  First  Real  Test  of  Mr. 
Harding 

How  many  members  has  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet?  How  do  they  receive 
their  positions?  What  are  the  chief 
functions  of  the  Cabinet? 

What  principles  do  you  think  should 
guide  President-elect  Harding  in  the 
selection  of  his  Cabinet? 

Is  a  President-elect  entirely  free  to 
select  whom  he  wishes  for  his  Cabinet? 
Is  Mr.  Harding's  measure  of  freedom  of 
choice  greater  than  was  President  Wil- 
son's when  he  was  President-elect? 

Why  is  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  generally  considered  the  premier 
post  in  the  Cabinet?  What  are  the 
chief  duties  attached  to  this  office? 

What  is  meant  by  The  Outlook's  state- 
ment, "The  payment  of  political  debts 
through  placement  in  high  office"?  Is 
such  practice  always  to  be  condemned? 
Do  you  know  of  any  of  our  Presidents 
who  have  paid  political  debts  in  this 
way?    If  so,  what  were  the  results? 

We  have  taken  the  word  "cabinet" 
from  the  British.  What  distinction 
should  be  noted  between  their  Cabinet 
and  ours? 

What  conditions  and  opportunities, 
in  your  opinion,  should  make  it  possible 
for  Mr.  Harding  to  carry  on  a  genuinely 
constructive  administration? 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  valuable 
books  on  American  Government,  read 
"The  State  and  the  Nation,"  by  E.  Jenks 
(Dutton);  "School  Civics,"  by  F.  D. 
Boynton  (Ginn  &  Co.):  "American  Gov- 
ernment," by  F.  A.  Magruder  (Allyn  & 
Bacon). 

Buying  up  Slums 

What  do  you  know  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Toynbee  Hall? 

Have  we  similar  institutions  in  the 
United  States?  If  so,  compare  their 
management  and  activities  with  those 
of  Toynbee  Hall. 

Mrs.  Barnett  is  quoted  on  page  147 
of  this  issue  as  saying,  "In  the  wider 
sense,  home-making  is  neglected  in  the 
United  States."  If  true,  this  is  a  very 
serious  charge.    Is  it  true? 

Do  you  know  of  reasons  why  Amer- 
ican cities  should  not  build  homes? 
What  reasons  can  you  give  for  spending 
public  money  for  this  purpose? 

One  of  the  points  in  the  ten-point 
financial  creed  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
"Build  a  Home."  Does  home-owning 
tend  to  steady  one's  economic  and  politi- 
cal views?  What  other  benefits  of  own- 
ing one's  home  can  you  name? 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

JAMES     P.    MlNROi;  IS 
Vice  -  Chairman  of 
I    *  the      Federal  Boar«+« 

:  f §j    for    Vocational  Educa- 

<£■  9     tion.     He  is»  President 
of  the  Munroe  Felt  and 
j^MHflr~  A     Paper  Company,  of  Bos- 
■■^ilC  ton.    He  is  President  of 

Hk    AhH     the  Alumni  Association 

i 1 ; i  :-.t<  Imis>  '  i  ■ 

j^Ol  Institute  of  Technology 
(O  Harris  &  Ewing  ail<l  managing  editor  of 
the  "Technology  Re- 
view." He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
books,  including  "The  Educational 
Ideal,"  "Adventures  of  an  Army  Nurse," 
and  "The  New  England  Conscience." 
His  home  is  in  Boston. 

Charles  Lathrop  Pack  is  President 
of  the  American  Forestry  Associ- 
ation. He  lives  in  Lakewood,  New  Jer~ 
sey.  For  a  generation  he  has  been  a 
practical  forester  and  a  pioneer  in 
forestry  reform.  He  began  his  work  as 
a  lumberman  in  Michigan,  and  has  been 
the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  timberland 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
was  President  of  the  Fifth  National 
Conservation  Congress.  During  the  late 
war  he  formed  and  maintained  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission,  more 
than  trebling  the  number  of  individual 
gardens  in  America  and  increasing  by 
at  least  half  a  billion  dollars  the  coun- 
try's revenue  from  gardens. 

Maria  Moravsky  contributed  "Uplift- 
ing the  Clown"  and  "The  Subway, 
Elevated,  and  Airplane  from  a  Senti- 
mental Point  of  View"  to  recent  issues 
of  The  Outlook.  She  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1917  as  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent. Her  first  story  was  published 
in  "Harper's  Monthly."  Edward  J. 
O'Brien  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  best 
short  stories  of  the  year  in  his  volume 
for  1919.  "I  was  very  glad  to  be  thus 
adopted  into  the  family  of  -American 
writers,"  says  Miss  Moravsky.  Her  first 
essay  was  published  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  in  1918. 

PW.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the 
•  British  House  of  Commons  from 
1905  to  1910,  on  the  Liberal  side;  for 
seven  more  years  he  occupied  a  seat  in 
the  Press  Gallery  in  Parliament.  He  is 
now  American  correspondent  of  the 
London  "Daily  News."  He  was  born 
in  1875.  As  an  undergraduate  of  Cam- 
bridge he  took  mathematical  honors, 
was  editor  of  the  University  magazine, 
the  "Granta,"  and  was  President  of  the 
Cambridge  Union  Society,  the  chief 
undergraduate  debating  club.  He  has 
contributed  frequently  to  the  London  i 
"Truth,"  "Blackwood's,"  the  "Contempo-  t 
rary,"  "Fortnightly,"  and  "Guardian." 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  books: 
"The  Christ  We  Forget"  and  "The  Un- 
making  of  Europe." 

Laurence  La  Totjrette  Driggs  revives 
in  this  issue  his  fiction  hero,  Arnold 
Adair,  who  has  already  figured  in  vari- 
ous exciting  narratives  in  The  Outlook. 
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Baker's  Cocoa 


is  especially  good  in  the  even- 
ing a  short  time  before  re- 
tiring. Its  flavor  is  delicious, 
its  aroma  most  attractive,  and 
it  is  conducive  to  restful  sleep 
without  being  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  a  narcotic. 
Absolutely  pure  and  whole- 
some. 

Booklet  of  Choice 
Recipes  sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


YOUR  PROPERTY 

Do  you  wish  to  sell  or  rent? 

'.  If  so,  we  suggest  an  advertisement  in  the 

Annual  Real  Estate  issues  of  The  Outlook 
these  issues  will  be  dated  February  16 
March  16,  and  April  20,  and  will  contain 
special  real  estate  sections. 

The  Outlook  has  for  many  years  helped 
ts  readers  to  dispose  of  property  through 
mall  advertisements  in  these  special  num- 
>ers.  The  cost  of  space  is  only  60  cents  a  line. 

It  you  will  give  us  a  description  of  your 
>roperty  we  will  be  glad  to  prepare  a  sug- 
jested    advertisement  for  your  approval. 

Ante  us  immediately  in  order  to  catch  the 

/ebruary  16  issue.  Address 

Real  Estate  Department 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 
81  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


GUARDING  THE  NATION'S  WOOD-LOT 

BY  E.  T.  ALLEN 

FORESTER,  NATIONAL  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 


FOR  at  least  three  decades  public 
attention  has  been  called  to  the 
dangerous  diminution  of  Amer- 
ican forest  resources.  It  is  estimated 
that  three-fifths  of  our  original  timber 
supply  is  gone.  We  are  using  the  re- 
mainder much  faster  than  it  is  being- 
replaced.  Over  half  is  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  distant  from  the  main  consuming 
regions.  The  total  is  estimated  at 
2,215,000,000,000  feet  board  measure, 
while  we  are  using  and  burning 
56,000,000,000  feet  a  year. 

Depletion  is  not  confined  to  saw  tim- 
ber. We  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  self- 
supporting  in  news-print  paper  and  now 
import  two-thirds  of  our  supply,  although 
this  is  partly  due  to  neglect  of  Western 
resources.  Turpentine  and  resin  pro- 
duction has  fallen  off  fifty  per  cent. 
Great  wood-using  industries  are  finding 
their  local  supplies  low  and  cannot 
move  readily  to  Western  fields.  They 
will  do  so  to  a  considerable  extent,  with 
less  danger  of  being  again  stranded  be- 
cause by  reason  of  climate,  rapid-grow- 
ing species,  and  natural  reproduction  the 
Western  forests  are  destined  to  be  the 
Nation's  great  permanent  wood-lot;  but 
without  help  this  will  be  an  overtaxed 
wood-lot  and  it  will  always  suffer  trans- 
portation handicaps.  Being  mostly 
coniferous,  it  offers  small  solution  to 
the  hardwood  problem,  the  most  serious 
of  all  from  the  replacement  view-point. 

The  trouble  does  not  lie  in  the  use 
of  our  forest  resources,  but  in  not  using 
our  forest-growing  land  to  replace  them. 
We  have  326,000,000  acres  of  cut-over 
lands,  to  which  we  are  adding  5,000,000 
acres  a  year  by  fire  and  cutting.  Much 
is  restocking  satisfactorily,  but  much  is 
not,  while  81,000,000  acres  are  said  to 
have  practically  no  new  forest  growth. 
If  kept  producing  to  anything  like  its 
capacity,  this  enormous  area,  largely 
useless  for  other  purposes,  might  to- 
gether with  our  uncut  areas  supply  us 
amply  and  permanently.  It  is  not  being 
so  kept,  mainly  because  of  fire,  tax  laws 
penalizing  private  forest  growing,  and 
ignorance  generally  of  the  whole  story 
of  forest  reproduction. 

Forest  fires  are  being  combated  to  an 
increasing  extent,  especially  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  in  1919  private 
owners  alone  spent  $1,000,000  in  highly 
organized  effort  in  co-operation  with 
States  and  Government;  but  hazard  also 
grows  with  human  population  and 
activity,  so  the  struggle  is  like  that  of 
armor-plate  with  ordnance.  The  dam- 
age remains  appalling  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  lay  population.  As 
Colonel  Greeley,  Chief  Forester  for  the 
United  States,  points  out,  accomplish- 
ment in  timber  production  will  long  be 
measured  by  the  reduction  of  fire  loss, 
because  every  other  factor  is  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison.  Incomplete  rec- 
ords for  1919  show  27,000  fires  and 
8,500,000  acres  burned  over.  Millions 
of  acres  were  burned  without  record. 


However  we  may  advocate  other  for- 
estry steps,  they  seem  inconsistent  be- 
fore we  safeguard  either  our  mer- 
chantable timber  or  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  million  odd  acres  of  restock- 
ing land,  which  alone  can  bridge  the  gap 
until  there  is  adjustment  to  a  sustained 
yield. 

This  tremendous  National  resource  of 
potential  forest  land  that  might  take 
care  of  our  wants  is  largely  wasted,  not 
through  any  one's  deliberate  selfishness, 
but  because  neither  private  nor  public 
action  has  had  opportunity  to  proceed 
in  an  intelligent,  comprehensive  way. 
The  necessity  of  preventing  "timber 
famine"  has  been  preached  until  unques- 
tioned by  the  veriest  school-phild.  Yet 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  after 
years  of  agitation  and  controversy,  and 
although  it  is  the  greatest  wood-using 
and  wood-selling  nation,  the  United 
States  seems  now  within  measurable 
distance  of  an  American  forest  policy 
which  permits  the  private,  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  involved  to  take  the 


(C)  Keystone 
A  STEEL  OBSERVATION  TOWER  ON  MOUNT 
ADAMS,  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
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GUARDING  THE  NATION'S 
WOOD-LOT  (Continued) 
steps  essential  to  continuous  forest  pro- 
duction. We  seem  at  last  to  have 
realized  that,  instead  of  argument  and 
recrimination  addressed  to  each  par- 
ticular offender,  the  real  need  is  for  such 
a  policy,  publicly  indorsed,  as  will  give 
each  of  these  agencies  to  understand  its 
rights  and  responsibilities  and  assur- 
ance that  its  efforts  will  be  reciprocated 
by  the  others,  and  therefore  successful. 

The  forest  problem  has  always  had 
State  and  Federal  recognition  in  limited 
and  uncorrelated  form,  resulting  in  vari- 
ous unsystematic  public  activities,  of 
which  the  creation  and  administration 
of  the  National  Forests  is  the  most  im- 
portant. But  the  situation  of  private 
forest  lands  continued  very  generally 
to  be  treated  by  pleas  and  threats, 
alike  offering  no  real  assistance  but 
assuming   it   to   be  a   class  problem, 


(C)  Keystone 

A  SIGN  TO  WARN  CAMPERS  AND  TOURISTS 
AGAINST    CARELESSNESS    WHILE   IN  THE 
WOODS 

with  lumbermen  alone  guilty  of  any 
delinquency.  Meanwhile  lumbermen 
were  becoming  themselves  sincerely  in- 
terested, but  fearful  of  a  movement  in 
which  they  were  denied  recognition  ex- 
cept as  alleged  public  enemies.  The 
second  notable  step  in  National  forest 
policy,  the  National  Forest  system  being 
first,  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  recog- 
nition that  solution  lies  in  constructive 
co-operation  between  all  three  agencies 
mutually  interested — Federal,  State,  and 
private — to  reach  a  definite  programme 
under  which  the  total  effort  required 
shall  be  clearly  pictured  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  effort  made  on  a  basis  of 
equity,  consistency,  and  sound  eco- 
nomics assuring  its  permanence. 

Measures  to  this  end  were  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  last  June  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  Notable 
response  to  the  movement  has  been 
made  by  the  other  groups  interested, 
including  private  forest  owners,  who 
were,  indeed,  the  first,  several  years 
ago,  to  advocate  it  as  the  only  solution 
of  a  problem  otherwise  likely  to  lead 
to  hopeless  conflict  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral police  power  in  independent  at- 
tempts at  regulation.  The  result,  final  as 
farasitcan.be  lacking  action  by  Congress, 


TEACHERS 


AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


The  Curtis  School  for  Young:  Boys 

Has  grown  forty-five  years  and  is  still  under  the  active 
direction  of  its  founder.  Entering  age  nine  to  thirteen. 
$1,000        Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Principal. 

Gerald  B.  Curtis,  Assistant  Principal 

Brookfield  Center,  Connecticut 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girl«.  ANDOVER,  MASS.  Founded  1828. 
23  miles  from  Boston.  College  Preparation.  Strong  course 
for  High  School  graduates.  Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 


WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

FANNY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.A.,  Principal, 
Washington,  Conn. 

Boston  representative, 
MABEL  E.  BOWMAN,  A.B., Vice-Principal,  Cohasset.Mass. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Hers;  Ksenwein,  for  years  Editor  of  l,ip|>in«ott's. 
150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 
TUB  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  Springfield,  Disss. 


KENT    PI    ACF     Summit,  N.  J. 

A ^  *      1         ^-V  V,  H,     20  miles  from  N.  Y. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls.   College  Preparatory  and  Aca- 
demic Courses.      Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul  /  t,  •    ■  , 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman      $  Principals. 


SCHOOL  of  Horticulture  for  Women  (Incor- 
porated), Ambler,  1'enna.  Practical  work  in  greenhouses, 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  orchards,  poultry  plant, 
apiary,  jam  kitchen.  Lectures  by  competent  instructors. 
Regular  Two  Year  Diploma  Course,  fitting  women 
for  self-support  or  oversight  of  own  property,  begins  Jan- 
uary 17, 1021.  Catalogue.  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

BOYS'  CAMPS 


CAMP  SOKOKIS,  for  Boys 

Bridgretoii,  Me.  On  famous  Long  Lake. 
In  the  foothills  of  the  W  hite  Mountain  s. 
Small  home  camp,  usual  activities.  Booklet. 
LEWIS  CALEB  WILLIAMS,  08  Rutland 
Rd.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Tel.  Flatbush  3774. 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.   NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2%  years'  course- 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
meuts  one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Yonkera,  New  York. 


fLIFTON  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM 
^  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 


27th  year 


CLIFTON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


Offers  a  three  years'  course  of  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing with  affiliation  with  the  New  York  Nursery  & 
Child's  Hospital,  New  York  City,  for  Pediatrics  'and 
Obstetrics.  The  Course  includes  besides  general  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  training,  hydrotherapy,  electrother- 
apy, massage,  occupational  therapy,  laboratory  tech- 
nique, special  dietetic  instruction  in  the  modern  study 
and  treatment  of  nutritional  disorders,  and  doctor's 
office  work. 
Next  class  admitted  March  first. 

The  School  Prospectus  will  be  mailed  on  application 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent. 


GUARDING  THE  NATION'S 
WOOD-LOT  (Continued) 
was  agreement,  in  New  York  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  upon  a  proposed  specific  Fed- 
eral legislative  policy,  closely  in  ac- 
cord with  that  recommended  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  having  the  full 
indorsement  of  .Chief  Forester  Greeley, 
by  accredited  representatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements: 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
and  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  forest-owning  in- 
dustries; the  Association  of  Wood-Using 
Industries  for  the  great  consuming  in- 
dustries; the  National  Wholesale  Lum- 
ber Dealers'  Association  for  lumber 
distributers;  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  for  the  public 
press;  and  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  American  Forestry 
Association  for  the  general  consuming 
and  taxpaying  public. 

Primary  provisions  of  this  programme 
are  for  a  considerable  extension  of 
direct  Federal  activity  in  forest  owner- 
ship and  production  and  for  clearly  de- 
fined methods  of  development  with 
Federal  aid  and  correlation  of  such 
systematic  State  policies  in  the  several 
forested  regions  as,  being  consistent 
with  local  conditions  and  State  responsi- 
bility, shall  bring  about  adequate  forest 
protection  and  reproduction  in  the  in- 
terest of  these  States  and  of  the  public 
at  large. 

With  these  aims,  it  provides  specifi- 
cally through  co-operation  between  Gov- 
ernment, States,  and  timber-land  owners 
for  adequate  protection  against  forest 
fires,  for  reforestation  of  denuded  lands, 
for  obtaining  essential  information  as  to 
forest  conditions,  for  study  of  forest 
taxation,  for  extension  of  National  For- 
ests, and  for  other  steps  essential  to 
continuous  forest  production  on  lands 
chiefly  suitable  for  this  purpose.  - 

Congress  will  have  for  its  considera- 
tion a  general  bill  thus  outlining  the 
features  of  a  complete  Federal  policy, 
while  items  in  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation Bill  for  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  will  be  in  conformity  therewith. 
Whether  or  not  this  policy  so  long 
needed  is  adopted  presumably  depends 
largely  upon  the  public  interest  evinced. 
Some  expenditure  is  required,  but  the 
method  proposed  will  cost  far  less  than 
any  other  which  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  comparatively  small  sum  re- 
quired will  be  more  than  returned  to 
the  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices  of  wood  products. 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Are  credited  by  a  distinguished  competent  authority  as  being  THE 
BEST  IN  1  HE  WORLD.  Made  of  highest  grade  pure,  stiff  bristles. 
The  handles  are  beautiful  tropical  woods  in  highly  finished  orna- 
mental shapes.  They  conform  to  the  old  proverb,  "A  thing  of  Beauty 
is  a  Joy  forever."  For  sale  everywhere. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  110  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


1921 

Tours  and  Travel 


JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  so,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page*Guide  Book  Free 
When  icriting  please  mention  "  Outlook: 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  •^JSSffll^' 


GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  bv  organizing  a 
small  party.  Babcock's  European  Tours,  1137 
peaii  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   Established  190(1 


THE  OUTLOOK 

Hotels  and  Resorts       Hotels  and  Resorts 
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FLORIDA 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Expert 
leaders.  Reasonable  prices.  Tenth  season 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SPRING  TOURS 

SICILY,  GREECE, 
and  ITALY 

Sailing  March  23rd  f  rom  New  York 
Scholarly  leadership 

rreedomfrom  annoyingdetails  of  travel 

REGISTER  NOW 

Other  tours  to  suit  individual  purse 
and  purpose 
Write  to 

UREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 


>  Boyd  St., 


Newton,  Mass. 


rRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

.inert) .routes  ART,  LITERATURE 

ilendid  leaders  HISTORY,  FRENCH 
itisfactory  prices      SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
5-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


BERMUDA 


Hamilton  Hotel 
BERMUDA 

"  The  Queen  of  Winter  Resorts  ' 

Modern  in  equipment  and 
operation;  of  fireproof  con- 
struction. Golf,  tennis,  boat- 
ing, riding,  driving,  dancing, 
fishing,  bathing  in  the  sea,  glass 
enclosed  sun  parlor  200  feet 
long.  Grill.  400  outside  rooms— 
250  with  connecting  bath. 
-Hamilton  Hotel  Company,  Ltd.- 
Manafiement  of  J.  A.  SUERRABD 
(Booklet.)  Cable  address 
'  Hotel  Bermuda  1 


Just  24  hours'  comfort- 
able traveling  and  you 
are  in  the  land  of  beau- 
tiful Summertime. 

Palm  trees  are  wav- 
ing their  graceful  heads 
above  you — the  beaches 
are  brilliant  with  merry 
bathers — and  every  out- 
door sport  is  in  full 
swing. 

Unexcelled  Hotel 
Accommodations 

GOLF  —  TENNIS  —  SAIL- 
ING -  FISHING  -  SURF 
BATHING— MOTORING- 
AVIATION,  etc. 
Through  Pullman  Trains 
u-ithdiningcurserricefrom 
all  principal  cities  In  ST. 
AUGUSTINE,  ORMOXD, 
PALM  BEACH,  MIAMI 
m,  :  t,t  V  HA  'IT  Itearm.  r 
connections  at  MIAMI  for 
NASSA  U.  BAHAMAS, 
and  hi  KEY  west  for 
HA  VAX  A,  CUBA. 


For  full  information,  u-rile 


RIDA 


gMFijHjjyojjgjgg  (Flagler  System)  StAuquitine.fiorid» 


SOUTH   CAROLI  N  A 


PINE  RIDGE  CAMP  ^lplINesid 

Ideal  place  for  outdoor  life  in  winter.  Main 
house  and  cabins  with  sleeping  porches.  Mod- 
ern improvements.  Pure  water.  Excellent 
w  ■?'  »Sate?  moderate.  Open  all  the  year. 
Write  Miss  SANBORN'  or  Miss  CROCKER, 
Aiken,  South  Carolina. 


Health  Resorts 


Rock  Lodge  Health  Farm 

STOCKHOLM,  N.  J. 

A.  unique  place  where  over-worked  and  run- 
down business  and  professional  men  regain 
health  and  strength.  Open  all  the  year.  Sani- 
tary new  buildings.  Modern  equipment  Su- 
perior accommodations.  The  three  weeks' 
supervised  course,  specially  adapted  to  each 
individual,  assures  the  maximum  benefits  in 
the  minimum  time.  Rates  Slim  per  week  in- 
clude all  charges  :  physical  examination, 
medical  care,  treatment,  training,  exercises, 
riding  horses,  baths,  massage,  etc.  Under  the 
personal  direction  of  Dr.  B.  F.  ROLLER 
(Physician  surgeon  and  athlete),  260  West 
d  Street,  New  York  City. 


LINDEN  I ne      Pl»« S'tk 

Dovleitown  P.        Ptople  '°  Get  WeM 
uoyieoiowD.  fa.lAn  institution  devoted  to 

the  personal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment, of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy.    Apply  for  circular  to 

ROEBKT  LlPPINCOTT  W  ALTER,  M.D. 

(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


Irtirlooon  In*.  Newfoundland, 
lOVleaSe  lnil      New  Jersey 

4.  j  ,i        ,.  A  modern  health  re- 

sort, delightful  in  autumn.  Let  us  send  vou 
our  booklet.  D.  E.  DRAKE,  M.D. 


CONNECTICUT 


Wayside  Inn  WSSL 

The  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  A  restful 
Place  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com- 
fortable  home.  2  hours  from  New  York 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Winter  Sports  in  Crawford  Notch,  N.  H. 

A  comfortable  home  solicits  a  family  house- 
party  of  eight  to  ten  during  the  Feb.  holidays 
In. loots:  billiards,  dancing.  Outdoors:  the 
wonderful  Notch.  References  exc  hanged  For 
terms  apply  to  Mrs.  MORE  Y,  Bemis,  N  H 


JEW  JERSEY 


AT  LAKE  WOOD  ma^Ion 

Madison  Avenue  and  First  Street 
A  homey,  Christian  house,  accommodatin" 
thirty  guests.  One  block  from  the  lake  and 
aw-ay  from  the  business  section.  For  further 
information  address  Miss  M.  A.  Merriman 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A 


MASSACHUSETTS 


'  Yoo  Are  Tired  or   Need  a  Change 

a  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
___   .  New  England  than 

HE  WELDON  HOTEL 

1  sKti,  "'"Rhine,  snowshoeing, 

i  SKating  now.  Moderate  weather. 


A  Constantly  Delightful  Country  Home 
With  City  Conveniences 

lieu)  GJmriicns 
3  tin 

KEW  GARDENS,  L.  I. 

Only  16  minutes  from  Penn.  Station 
Open  Throughout  the  Year 
New  York's  Newest  and  Finest  Suburban  Hotel 
Kew  Gardens  Inn  is  a  residential  Hotel  of 
Charm  and  distinction  operated  entirely  on 
the  American  plan.  An  excellent  table,  with 
room  arrangements,  newly  equipped,  and 
beautifully  furnished,  in  one,  two,  trrnWor 
more  rooms,  with  one  or  more  private  Baths. 
Moderate  prices.        Golf— Tennis 
Under  KNOTT  Management 
GEO.  H.  WARTMAN,  Manager 
Telephone  Richmond  Hill  3892 


HELP  WANTED 


The  Bethesda  whitepiai..*, 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids' and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel  241 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


TT7"estpprt,  cm  Lake  Champlain. 

T  V  Comfortable  house  for  summer  season. 
Four  downstairs  rooms.  .5  bedrooms,  modern 
conveniences,  wide  piazzas,  spacious  grounds. 
Beautiful  view  of  Lake  Champlain.  Reason- 
ai.le  rent.  Otters  considered,  1,007,  Outlook. 


FOR  RENT  jti/i*t  An  Inn 

Small,  well  equipped. Located  in  village 
in  southwestern  New  York.  4,(141,  Outlook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comtort.  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 


HOTEL  JUDSON  W^f" 

adjoining  .ludson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3. .511  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  House 

Slate  roof,  hot  water  heat,  2  bathrooms.  Situ- 
ated center  square  of  village  in  midst  of  rich 
and  thickly  settled  farming  country  2  hours 
from  Philadelphia.  Specially  suited  for  pro- 
fessional office,  drug  store,  etc.  For  inforina- 
tion  address  2401  South  21st  St.,  Philadelphia 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employerand 
employee:  housekeepers,  matrons. secretaries, 
governesses,  attendants,  traveling  compan- 
ions, chaperons.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED— Governess  or  mother's  helper 
to  care  for  boy  and  girl  and  assist  with 
oliamberwork.  References  requested.  Mrs. 
\V  il ham  Jackson  Grippin,  85  Park  Ave., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WANTED-Middle-aged  lady  for  general 
housework.  One  who  likes  children.  Two 
gllJsA.,SA'?a11  tow"'  easy  access  to  Warn  n 
and  ( ill  City,  Pa.  L.  B.  41,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Chaffee, 
Endeavor,  Pa. 

WANTED-Protestant  woman,  good  cook, 
charge  kitchen  department  girls'  institution, 
western  New  York.  Institutional  experience 
preferred.   References.  9,393,  Outlook. 

WANTED  immediately  -  HOUSEKEEP- 
f'f  'or  Brvn  Maw  i  College  hall  of  residence. 
Salary  for  balance  of  collegiate  year  $75  per 
month  and  living  expenses.  Apply  by  letter, 
giving  full  references,  to  Business  Manager, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Business  Situations 

WRITE  photoplays:  J2S-J300  paid  anyone 
tor  suitable  ideas.  Experience  unnecessary  ; 
complete  outline  free.  Producers  League, 
438,  St.  Louis. 

WANTED  — 1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors ;  no  experience  ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study ;  easy  terms; 
$11(1  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
antee,!, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability. 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

WANTED-Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  everyday 
bend  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  WANTED,  men  and  women, 
lor  all  departments  of  colleges  and  schools. 
Immediate  and  future  vacancies.  The  Inter- 
state Teacher's  Agency,  717  Macheca  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  La. 

WANTED,  in  girls'  camp.  July  and  August 
mfslufi"  3WImminS  .councilor.  Exceptiona 
n  hit  ap°"fs'  tra"""fl,  and  experience  re' 
2?""*-  Preference  given  to  married  man 
S  tf  k      001  act  as  oounoi'°r.  9.383, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES,  poems,  plays,  etc., are  wanted  for 
publication.  Submit  MSS.  - 
Bureau,  325,  Hannibal,  Mo 


BOOKS.  Order  all  books  relative  to  the 
.Negro  and  by  colored  authors  through 
Young's  Book  Exchange,  135  West  135th  St., 
Jsew  York.  . 

SPEAKERS,  lecturers,  debaters  :  Special 
subjects  prepared.  Books  and  shorter  manu- 
scripts revised.  Authors  Research  Bureau 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork. 


BUSINES  SO  PPO  RTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS  wanted.  Cash  or  royalty  for 
deas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  217,St.Louis,Mo. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years' experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


DUPLICATING  DEVICES 


MODERN"  DUPLICATOR.-A  business 
getter.  $2.25  up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen 
pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or  gelatine 
40,000  firms  use  it.  From  dealers  or  on  10 
days  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Write 
for  free  booklet  BL.  Durkin,  Reeves  &  Co 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers, social  workers,  and  secretaries 
Miss  Richards,  Providence.  East  Side  Box  5 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 


Professional  Situations 

F™JS?IA  manager  by  a  trained  woman. 
I'-xpeilenced— serving  3, llllll  da  ly  Best  ref- 
erences. 9,387,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

o-,EJPFRT-T75ist  and  Pro°f  reader,  college 
graduate  will  typewrite  manuscripts  aeon! 
i  ately  and  read  authors'  proofs.  9,384,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  trained  young  woman,  experi- 
enced, desires  secretarial  position.  Scientific 
or  educational  work.   9,396,  Outlook 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

toKhffi  h°>isekeeper.   Widower,  doc- 
apartment.   9,398,  Outlook. 
W  AN  I  ED— Position  as  matron  or  manag- 
ing housekeeper  in  institution  near  New  York 
Outlook"  Pre3ent  P°8ition  9  yeal'S-  9,3^3, 

voIun?l'l,leSfire3r.t0  chaperon  one  or  two 
Oct  he?  \l  f     E"ropean  travel  April  15  to 
UUobei  15— longer  or  shorter  period.  Ref- 
erences exchanged.  9,373,  Outlook 
WANTED— Young  woman,  college  gradu- 

caml  le   r^r'Ti1'  ,trai"in5  a1"1  experience, 
,o,,  ni    f'.able,  heat  references,  eager  for 
family  life,  desirls  nosi- 
,V  1  home.  Willing  to  make  herself  gen- 
9,389,  Outlook  Su0U™an  New  York  Preferred. 

asSllD  Protestant  lady  wishes  position 
as  companion  or  governess,  summer  •  wilting 
to  travel.  9,400,  Outlook.  s 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

UNIVERSITY  man  will  tutor  or  be  com- 

Sl i°  °"e  °r  tvV0  b?,ys  of  grammar  school 
ate  dining  summer.  Favors  chance  to  live 
outdoors  or  travel.  9,392,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  teacher  from  Madrid.  Four- 
lv"  yea'S  experience  Gives  Spanish  and 
JUench  lessons.  Would  consider  school  en- 
gagement. 9.385,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Refer- 
ences. 309  West  99th  St. 

HONEY  CHOCOLATES.  Healthful  and 
delicious  centers  of  pure  honey  which  is  prac- 
tically predigested.  $1  per  pound.  Money 
with  order.  Endion,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  nine 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  care  of 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Address 
b .  E.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

INVALID  or  nervous  patient  cared  for  in 
physician's  suburban  home.  Wife  professional 
nurse.  9,386,  Outlook. 

SHAWNEE,  Oklahoma,  a  growing  city. 
Write  for  information.  Board  of  Commerce, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

PHONOGRAPH.  Who  will  contribute  good 
used  phonograph  or  records  for  insane  ex- 
soldiers  ?  9,388,  Outlook. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SCATTERING  THE  RISK 


EVERY  one  is  familiar  with  the  old  saying  that  it  is  a 
wise  plan  not  to  carry  all  one's  eggs  in  one  basket.  If 
the  basket  breaks,  it  requires  little  imagination  to  picture 
the  result.  Results  even  more  disastrous  may  flow  from  an 
accident  to  a  financial  basket  containing  all  of  one's  investment 
eggs,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  bankers  usually  recommend 
that  investments  be  diversified.  If  a  man  invests  his  all  in  the 
securities  of  one  corporation  and  that  corporation  fails,  he  may 
lose  everything  he  has  saved.  If,  however,  he  divides  his  sav- 
ings among  the  securities  of  a  number  of  companies,  he  will 


lose  if  one  of  them  fails,  but  he  will  still  have  something  left. 
If  he  diversifies  his  investments,  he  scatters  his  risk,  and 
obviously  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  follow  this  course. 

How  should  he  go  about  it?  In  the  first  place,  he  can 
diversify  his  investments  geographically.  The  various  sections 
of  the  United  States  are  dependent  on  different  things  for  their 
prosperity;  manufacturing  in  New  England  and  the  East,  for 
instance,  cotton  in  the  South,  agriculture  in  the  Middle  West, 
lumber  in  the  Northwest,  cattle  in  the  West.  This  division  can 
be  enlarged,  of  course,  but  it  serves  as  an  example.    The  fail- 


39  Years  Without  Loss  | 

to  Any  Investor  1 

HE  House  of  S.  W.  Straus  &_  Co.  was  established  in  1882,  g 

for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  to  the  investing  B 

public.    It  was  founded  on  one  idea — that  of  Safety —  g 

and  this  policy  has  been  followed  without  deviation.  g 

Since  that  day,  39  years  have  come  and  gone  —  a  period  including  jj 

H  two  wars  and  four  financial  panics — but  no  investor  has  ever  lost  g 

B  a  dollar  on  any  security  purchased  of  us  or  suffered  delay  in  payment  g 

B  of  principal  or  interest  in  cash  when  due.  g 

jj  This  is  a  record  which  should  strongly  recommend  the  first  mortgage  g 

B  bonds  safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan  to  conservative  and  prudent  B 

H  investors.    The  Straus  Guide  to  Safe  Investment  contains  a  particu-  jj 

larly  attractive  and  well  diversified  variety  of  these  bonds  in  $100,  B 

1  $500  and  $1,000  amounts.  | 

May  we  submit  investment  selections  to  you?  Write  today  and  ask  for  g 

|  Circular  B-1105  j 

1  S.W.  STRAUS  &  CO.  I 

=  INCORPORATED  = 

B  NEW  YORK  -  150  Broadway        Established  i882         CHICAGO  -  Straus  Building  g 

1  OFFICES  IN  FIFTEEN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES   J 

Thirty-nine  years  without  loss  to  any  investor  j 

g  Copyright.  1920.  by  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.  § 
Illllllllllllillllllllll 


ure  of  the  cotton  crop  may  affect  the  I 
cotton-mills  of  New  England  as  well  as 
the  States  where  cotton  is  grown;  but 
fall  the  mills  in  New  England  are  not 
cotton-mills,  and  it  would  take  more 
than  this  one  thing  to  cause  serious 
concern  for  the  whole  manufacturing 
district.  So,  while  the  various  sections 
of  the  United  States  are  dependent  upon 
one  another  in  large  degree,  still  they 
'i  are  not  entirely  so,  and  by  investing  in 
I  the  securities  of  industries  located  at 
different  geographical  points  it  is  pos 
sible  for  one  to  scatter  his  risk.  Sup 
pose,  for  example,  a  man  were  looking 
for  railway  securities;  railways,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  dependent  upon 
freight  for  their  principal  source  of 
revenue,  and  the  character  of  the 
freight  they  carry  depends  upon  the 
products  of  the  districts  they  serve.  In 
one  case  the  freight  may  be  largely 
wheat,  in  another  cattle,  or  automobiles, 
or  lumber,  or  coal.  If  business  drops 
off  in  one  of  these  districts,  the  volume  of 
^freight  declines  in  proportion,  and  the 
'result  is  lower  earnings.  This  is  plain 
enough,  and  the  way  to  guard  against 
such  eventualities  is  to  scatter  the  risk 
by  a  geographical  distribution  of  in- 
vestments. 

Now  after  the  risk  is  scattered  geo- 
graphically it  is  possible  to  diversify  it 
still  further  in  a  given  area.  In  every 
geographical  district  there  are  enter- 
prises of  varying  kinds;  railways,  for 
instance,  public  utilities,  banks,  con- 
cerns engaged  in  manufacturing,  and 
of  course  there  are  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  States  and  municipalities  in  that 
district.  Circumstances  might  develop 
which  would  embarrass  the  whole  sec- 
tion, but  the  activities  being  carried 
m  there  would  not  all  be  affected  in 
:he  same  degree.  Some  would  suffer 
more  than  others,  and  the  man  who 
>wned  securities  of  more  than  one  con- 
cern would  stand  just  that  much  bet- 
er  chance  of  not  losing  all  he  had.  In 
)ther  words,  diversification  of  invest- 
nents  can  be  accomplished  in  a  dis- 
rict  just  as  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Marketability  is  something  to  con- 
sider in  this  connection.  Some  securi- 
ies  have  a  broader  market — are  easier 
o  sell — than  others.  And  when  there  is 
i  broad  market  for  a  security  it  usually 
lells  at  a  higher  price  than  one  for 
Which  there  is  little  demand.  It  there- 
ore  yields  less,  and  return  must  as  a 
ule  be  sacrificed  for  marketability.  As 
.  general  rule,  however,  it  seems  to  us 
hat  a  person  with  little  money  and 
'iable  to  need  that  money  at  some  un- 
xpected  time  should  consider  only  se- 
curities that  are  readily  salable  for  his 
irst  investments.  When  the  number 
,nd  amount  of  his  holdings  have  grown, 
ie  can,  in  all  probability,  afford  to  in- 
est  part  of  his  capital  in  securities 
vhich  he  will  never  have  to  convert 
nto  cash.  He  can  therefore  scatter  his 
isk  among  marketable  securities  and 
hose  difficult  to  sell,  obtaining  a  much 
'igher  yield  on  the  latter  class  than  is 
■robably  possible  in  the  case  of  the 
ormer.  But  every  man  should  bear 
n  mind  that  the  day  may  come  when 
ie  will  need  ready  money,  need  it 
lesperately  perhaps,  and  he  would  do 
^ell,  therefore,  always  to  keep  sufficient 
f  his  funds  invested  in  securities  on 
rtiich  cash  may  be  realized  quickly.  An- 


11  Like  the  ihreadsofa  giant 
web  ALL  AMERICA 
CABLES  radiate  out 
from  New  York  commer- 
cially enmeshing  Central 
and  South  America." 


SANTIAGO,  CHILE 


IN  peace  or  war,  Chile  has  a  monopoly  of  one  of 
the  world's  great  necessities.  Both  farmer  and 
warrior  depend  upon  her  nitrates  for  the  bases 
of  most  of  their  fertilizers  and  explosives.  The 
Chilian  nitrate  beds  are  one  of  the  world's  wonders, 
immense  enough  to  supply  the  world  for  centuries. 


JOHN  L.  MERRILL,  Pres. 

Main  Cable  Office 
SI)  Broad  Street,  New  York 


In  Santiago,  capital  and  chief  city  of  Chile,  you 
will  find  representatives  of  every  nation  buying 
nitrates  and  copper,  and  selling  every  conceivable 
manufactured  article. 


Mail  is  too  slow  for  these  international  merchants,  so 
they  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  conveniences  of  the 
All  America  Cables  system  to  keep  them  in  instant 
and  constant  touch  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 

ALL  AMERICA  CABLES  is  one  of  the  great  forces 
behind  the  development  of  commerce  and  friendships 
between  the  peoples  of  our  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
the  only  direct  and  only  American  owned  means  of  cable 
communication  with  the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 


To  insure  rapid,  direct,  and  accurate  handling  of  your 
cables  to  Chile  and  all  points  in  Central  and  South 
America,   mark    them  "  VIA    ALL  AMERICA." 


ALL  AMERICA  CABLES 

The 

First  National  Bank 
of  Boston 


Transacts  commercial  banking 
business  of  every  nature 


Make  it  your  New  England  Bank 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$37,500,000 
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The  Successful  business  zMan 

realizes  the  value  of  a  connection 
with  a  responsible  investment  house 


The  demands  of  his  own 
business  often  preclude  the 
exhaustive  study  of  bonds 
necessary  for  discriminating 
selection,  yet  his  abilities  in  his 
own  field  result  in  surplus 
funds  for  investment,  and  his 
good  judgment  dictates  the 
wisdom  of  placing  at  least 
a  part  of  these  funds  in  the 
securities  of  companies  fiot 
associated  with  his  own. 

Moreover,  the  successful 
results  of  his  own  specialized 
efforts  suggest  a  connection 
with  an  institution  which 


has  made  investments  its  par' 
ticular  study. 

We  count  among  our  clierv 
tele  many  successful  business 
men  to  whose  success  we 
have  contributed  in  no  small 
part  through  the  safe  and 
conservative  investment  of 
their  surplus  funds. 

We  could,  no  doubt,  render 
a  like  service  to  you.  As  a 
preliminary  may  we  send 
you  our  booklet — "Choosing 
Tour  Investment  Ban\er," 
together  with  our  current 
list  of  bond  offerings? 


cAsk  for  List  OM-18 —  you  will  incur  no  obligation 

HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 

Incorporated — Successors  to  N.  IV.  Halsey  &  Co.,  Chicago 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

DETROIT  ST.   LOUIS  MINNEAPOLIS  MILWAUKEE 


itirADDHD  ATE  Least  cost.  Greatest  advantages. 
llNLUKrUKAIL  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of 
IM  ADI7AMA  capital.  Transact  business  and  keep 
1  IN  A  K  1  £.  U  IN  A  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
paid  and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  Laws,  blunks  and 
directions  free.  Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate 
liability.  Stoddard  Incorporating  Co.,  IW8-N,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


First  Farm  Mortgages 
and  Real  Estate  Bonds 

Free  from  the  Risks  of  Business 
Netting  6%,  Ql/2%  and  7% 

With  business  and  finance  confused  by  the  after- 
math of  war.  prudent  people  ave  turning  more  and 
more  to  safe  investments  on  food  producing  land. 

They  know  well-placed  First  Farm  Mortgages 
are  free  from  the  perils  and  pitfalls  that  face  busi- 
ness ventures. 

For  more  than  37  years  we  have  been  handling 
these  land  secured  investments,  and  our  clients 
have  never  lost  a  dollar !  Write  for  descriptive 
pamphlet  "  S"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  Lander  &  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  18S3 
Crand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


lf/i  ite  4°is  Booklet 


For  Christian  investors.  You 
receive  regular,  generous,  non- 
taxable life  income.  Yourmoney 
helps  a  Christian  enterprise. 

Ash  for  Booklet  I,  American  Bible  Society 
25  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


C  First  Mortgage  Bonds  on 
New  York  City  building. 
Earnings  now  8  times  in- 
terest requirements.  Bonds 
guaranteed  by  strong  cor- 
poration. Serial  maturities. 


INCOME 
ABOUT 

Wo 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Map  S30 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
115  Broadway    -    -    -    New  York  City 
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FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
other  thing:  if  a  loan  is  to  be  ne- 
gotiated at  the  bank,  far  better  term/ 
can  be  had  when  marketable  securities 
are  offered  as  collateral  than  is  posj- 
sible  when  the  collateral  consists  of 
securities  for  which  there  is  little 
demand. 

The  three  main  points  to  keep  in 
mind,  therefore,  when  the  risk  is  to 
be  scattered  by  a  diversification  of  in- 
vestments are:  first,  geographical  dis- 
tribution; second,  distribution  among 
various  industries  in  a  given  area;  and, 
third,  marketability.  A  woman  recently 
sent  us  a  list  of  her  investment  holdings 
and  asked  our  opinion  regarding  addi- 
tional purchases.  She  had  quite  an 
enviable  list  of  bonds,  but  they  were 
all  of  the  same  kind;  not  of  the  same 
corporation,  but  of  corporations  all  en- 
gaged in  the  same  kind  of  business. 
Her  risk  was  scattered  geographically, 
but  it  was,  after  all,  more  or  less  tha 
same  risk  wherever  it  was.  And  as  ii 
happened,  this  class  of  corporations 
were  all  subject  to  the  same  influences, 
which  affected  them  practically  alike. 

Like  most  good  things,  diversifica- 
tion may  be  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
objection  of  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket 
would  scarcely  apply  to  the  United 
States  Government  bonds,  for  example, 
and  yet  one  of  our  readers  wrote  ui 
that  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  bin 
any  more  Liberty  Bonds  because  hi 
wanted  to  scatter  his  risk.  These  bondj 
are  the  obligation  of  the  whole  United 
States,  not  any  one  part  of  it;  the^ 
are  themselves  probably  as  diversified 
a  risk  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and 
if  the  whole  country  should  go  to 
smash  United  States  Government  bond: 
would  be  the  last  obligations  to  default 

Sums  can  also  be  divided  into  un 
necessarily  small  units.  If  a  man  has 
$1,000  to  invest,  for  instance,  and  putr 
it  into  the  $100  bonds  of  ten  differen 
companies,  he  has.  ten  companies'  finan 
cial  affairs  to  watch.  One-hundred-dolla 
bonds  usually  sell  higher  than  th« 
larger  pieces,  too,  and  for  this  reasor 
he  may  sacrifice  a  considerable  retu'* 
if  he  favors  them  too  frequently  in  pret 
erence  to  the  larger  denominations.  Noj 
that  $100  bonds  are  bad  things.  On  th 
contrary,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  o 
any  better  investments  for  the  beginne 
or  the  man  of  moderate  means. 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinio; 
about  the  advisability  of  scattering  in 
vestment  risk  in  this  way,  and  certain! 
most  people  practice  it  who  are  accuE 
tomed  to  buying  securities.  It  is  ver 
common  to  hear  a  man  say,  in  refe< 
ence  to  some  bond  or  stock,  "Yes, 
know  it's  good,  but  I've  got  some  a 
ready  and  don't  think  I  ought  to  pu 
any  more  money  into  that  particul;* 
thing."  The  objection  may  be  mail 
that  the  chances  of  gain  are  lessene, 
by  diversifying  one's  investments,  jus 
as  are  the  risks  of  loss.  This  may  poj 
sibly  be  true;  but  the  aim  of  investin 
is  not  to  speculate  for  profit,  but  t 
guard  against  possible  loss.  And  in  th 
long  run  the  latter  course  is  almo.' 
universally  the  more  profitable. 


f 
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Judged  by  his  cabinet 

Pj  eports  are  daily  more  frequent  that 
t  the  President-elect  will  put  in  his 
l  ibinet  men  whose  sole  claim  to  office 
service  to  the  party,  regardless  of 
I  eir  fitness  for  the  positions. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  are  to  see 
'essrs.  Root,  Wood,  and  Hoover  passed 
Jer — three  statesmen  supreme  in  their 
spective    spheres — and    the   posts  of 
^cretary  of  State,  War,  and  Interior 
'ven  as  a  reward  to  those  who  swung 
pivotal  State  or  delivered  a  delegation 
n  Mr.  Harding?    Is  a  man  to  be  made 
;.torney-General  whose  single  claim  to 
e  position  is  that  his  cynical  predic- 
>n  came  true  that  the  selection  of  the 
epublican  candidate  would  be  made, 
>t  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
l:t  by  a  little  group  of  professional 
'  liticians    sitting    in    a  smoke-laden 
>om  in  the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chi- 
go  at  2:11  a.m.? 

jjNo  one  knows  the  international  situ- 
^  on  better  than  Mr.  Root,  no  one  has 
>d  more  practical  experience  in  foreign 
-  airs.  No  one  is  more  fitted  to  direct 
f  War  Department  than  General 
ood.  And  who  has  shown  such  con- 
ductive ability  and  sane  understanding 
'  the  country's  economic  needs  as  Mr 
Wer? 

■The  objection  is  raised:  "The  politi- 
ms  do  not  want  these  men." 
'Are  we,  for  that  reason,  to  bow  down 
^r  heads  in  silence? 
'1912,  1916,  1920— thrice  the  leaders 
1  reaction  have  been   blind.  To-day 
2y  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of 
-■.  Harding's  victory,  thinking  it  was 
e  to  their  sagacity  and  their  skill, 
lereas  in  point  of  fact  it  was  due  to 
;  silent  sick  man  in  Washington. 
Failure  to  give  the  country  the  benefit 

the  services  of  Messrs.  Root,  Wood, 
ti  Hoover  will  mean  that  Mr.  Harding 
'II  lose  the  confidence  of  the  great 

ss  of  the  Republican  party  before 
ill  he  takes  the  oath  of  office. 

.'evv  York. 

Nicholas  Roosevelt. 
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THE  OUTLOOK'S 
BOOK  STALL 

i 

We  shall  be  glad  to  purchase  for 
km  any  hook  that  is  in  print, 
f  you  know  the  names  of  the 
tuthor  and  publisher,  please  state 
hem.  If  you  do  not,  please  write 
he  title  of  the  book  clearly  and 
ve  shall  make  every  effort  to 
ecure  the  book  for  you.  Books 
•rdered  will  be  sent  as  promptly 
is  possible  upon  receipt  of  the  pub- 
isher's  price  plus  10c  for  postage, 
f  the  price  is  not  known  it  will  be 
ascertained  for  you  upon  inquiry. 

HE  OUTLOOK'S  BOOK  STALL 
381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Mm  i'ififiL 


A  Broad  Vision  Of 
The  Commercial  Field 

The  volume  of  commercial  business  carried 
on  here  as  well  as  the  years  of  experience  we 
have  had  in  serving  the  banking  requirements 
of  those  engaged  in  trade  and  industry,  have 
given  us  a  clear  understanding  of  their  needs 
and  a  broad  vision  of  the  commercial  field. 

Mercantile  and  industrial  concerns,  whether 
large  or  small,  will  find  us  readily  helpful  in 
matters  of  trade  and  credit  information, 
thorough  and  consistent  in  counsel  and  ade- 
quately equipped  to  conduct  all  banking  trans- 
actions involved  in  their  business. 

You  are  cordially  invited 
to  consult  with  us. 

^CONTINENTAL^ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

OVER  £55,OCO,000  INVESTED  CAPITAL 
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ResindT 

does  wonders  for 
poor  complexions 

Underneath  most  unattractive  skins 
is  a  clear,  pleasing  complexion — all 
that  is  needed  is  the  proper  treatment! 
It  issurprising  how  often  a  brief  use  of 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Resinol  Soap 
will  clear  away  blotches,  redness  and 
roughness  and  give  the  skin  its  natural 
freshness  and  charm. 

If  your  skin  isn't  just  what  you  want  it  to  be,  ask 
your  dealer  for  Resinol  Soap  and  Ointment. 


"NO  NIGHT  THERE" 

(The  "  City  Four-Square") 
A  beautiful  Sacred  song  for  Church  or  Home 
50c  per  copy  postpaid 
The  Bigrlow  &  Main  Co.,  156  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


GI FTSTTH AT  LAST 


FIl{££igHT 

Just  as  the  warm  glow  of  the  burning 
log  cheers  our  hearts  and  brightens  our 
spirits,  so  a  gift  of  jewelry  stirs  our  deep- 
est feelings  with  delight  and  appreciation. 
Unlike  the  hearthfire  which  dies  to  gar- 
net embers  and  is  gone,  Gifts  that  Last 
are  flames  of  tender  sentiment  which 
know  no  ashes. 

^Authorized  by 
Rational  Jewelers  "Publicity  ^Association 

DIAMONDS   .   PEARLS   .    GEMS    .  JEWELRY 
WATCHES    .    CLOCKS    .  SILVERWARE 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

Established  1879 

The  time  for  Vapo-Cresolene  is  at  the  first  indication 
of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  often  the 
warnings  of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use,  as  you  just  light  the  little  lamp  that 
vaporizes  the  Cresolene  and  place  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all  night ; 
making  breathing  easy,  relieving  the  cough  and 
easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Coughs 
and  Nasal  Catarrh.  Its  germicidal  qualities  make  it 
a  reliable  protection  against  these  epidemics. 

It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 

Cresolene  lias  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  past 
forty  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  is  un  questionable 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Booklet31. 
Trv    Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritat- 
ed Throat,  composed,  of  slip- 
pery elm  Dark,  licorice,  sugar 
and   Cresolene.    They  can't 
harm  you.   Of  your  druggist 
or  from  us.  10c  in  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 
62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  Leeming-Miles  Building 
Montreal.  Canada 


BY  THE  WAY 
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AMERICAN  parents  often  deplore  the 
abruptness  of  their  children's  speech, 
but  few  American  children  would  ven- 
ture to  address  their  parents  in  the  in- 
cisive language  sometimes  used  in  the 
Gladstone  family,  as  indicated  in  a  re- 
cent book  by  Mary  Drew,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's daughter.  It  bored  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, she  says,  to  hear  people  apologeti- 
cally differ — "My  dearest  love,  I  really 
think  you  are  wrong,"  etc.  "He  thought 
it  more  to  the  point  to  be  short  and 
sharp — 'A  lie!'  It  is  impossible  to  for- 
get Lord  Morley's  face,"  adds  Mrs. 
Drew,  "when  he  first  heard  one  of  us 
say  to  Mr.  Gladstone — 'A  lie!'"  This 
freedom  of  expression  half  startled  and 
shocked  guests  at  Hawarden,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's daughter  observes,  but  it  broke 
the  seriousness  of  discussion  and  "put 
every  one  in  good  humor." 

One  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  little  grand- 
daughters, Mrs.  Drew  relates  in  illus- 
trating another  aspect  of  the  great 
statesman's  character,  had  lost  a  pet 
robin  and  had  given  the  bird  a  solemn 
funeral,  finally  laying  a  cross  of  flowers 
on  the  grave.  On  the  same  day  came 
the  news  of  President  Carnot's  assassina- 
tion. In  talking  of  the  event  with  a 
visitor  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  with  great 
earnestness,  "Did  he  die  a  Christian?" 
The  little  girl,  full  of  her  own  grief, 
whispered,  "Does  he  mean  the  robin?" 


The  Central  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Brooklyn  is  said  to  be  now  the 
largest  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization  in  the 
world.  A  recent  membership  drive 
brought  its  list  of  members  up  to  10,018. 


"Terribly  rough,  isn't  it?"  said  the 
stranger  on  the  ocean  liner,  as  reported 
in  "Everybody's." 

"Wal,"  replied  the  man  from  the  farm 
who  was  going  across  for  the  first  time, 
"  'twouldn't  be  so  rough  if  the  cap'n 
would  only  keep  in  the  furrows!" 


How  far  should  a  writer  of  an  ar- 
ticle intended  for  popular  consumption 
go  in  introducing  unfamiliar  words? 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between 
pedantry  and  exactness  of  expression? 
Does  the  really  great  writer  demand  an 
excursion  to  the  dictionary  at  least  once 
for  every  page?  Readers  of  an  enter- 
taining and  suggestive  article  on  "Old 
Age"  in  the  January  "Atlantic"  may 
find  these  questions  presenting  them- 
selves as  they  strike  such  lingual  snags, 
in  the  otherwise  smooth  current  of 
their  reading,  as  "gerontology,"  "pai- 
dology,"  "endocrine,"  "soma,"  "senecti- 
tude,"  "phyletic,"  and  "goru." 


A  newspaper  paragraph  announces 
the  death  of  "the  last  surviving  partici- 
pant in  the  famous  race  between  the 
steamers  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Natchez  in 
1870  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis." 
Mark  Twain  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  race  in  his  "Life  on  the 
Mississippi."  The  R.  E.  Lee,  which 
won  the  race,  went  from  New  Orleans 
to  Cairo,  he  says,  in  three  days  and 


one  hour.    Seventeen  years  before,  how- 
ever, the  Eclipse  made  the  journey  in 
three    days    three    hours    and  twenty 
minutes — a  faster  trip  than  the  Lee's, ' ^ 
according  to  the  humorist.    He  proves 
the   assertion   in   this   way:     In  the) 
Eclipse's  day  the  Mississippi's  course 
between  the  two  ports  was  1,080  miles; 
her   speed   was   therefore   about  14% 
miles  an  hour.    In  the  Lee's  time  the 
river  had  shortened  its  course  to  1,030 
miles;    her   speed   was   therefore  only 
14%  miles  an  hour. 


The  races  between  the  Mississippi 
steamers  in  the  old  day,s,  says  Mark 
Twain,  were  not  always  to  the  swift. 
Pilots,  he  maintains,  were  not  all  alike, 
and  the  smartest  pflot  would  win  the 
race.  If  one  of  the  boats  had  a  "light- 
ning" pilot,  with  a  genius  for  steering, 
he  might  send  his  craft  in  ahead  of  th*«, 
better  boat.  Much  depended,  too,  on 
the  "stripping"  of  the  boat — i.  e.,  the 
ridding  it  of  useless  incumbrances. 
When  the  Eclipse  ran  its  great  race, 
says  the  humorist,  it  was  asserted  that 
pains  were  taken  to  scrape  the  gilding 
off  the  fanciful  device  that  hung  be- 
tween the  steamer's  chimneys,  and  that 
for  that  one  trip  the  captain  left  off  his 
kid  gloves  and  had  his  head  shaved! 


First  Merchant  (as  reported  in  the 
New  York  "Trade  Record") — "How's 
business?" 

Second  Merchant — "Picking  up  a 
little.  One  of  our  men  got  a  $5,000  order 
yesterday." 

"Go  away.    I  don't  believe  that." 

"Honest  he  did — I'll  show  you  the 
cancellation." 


There  is  an  astonishing  variety  of 
dates,  according  to  a  new  book  on 
"Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Fruits.' 
Several  thousand  varieties  of  the  fruit 
have  been  recognized.  Those  of  com- 
mercial importance,  however,  are 
limited  to  a  few  score.  The  most  widely 
sold  are  called  "Halawi,"  but  it  is  said 
these  dates  are  not  esteemed  by  the 
Arabs,  who  grow  them  for  export. 
Many  of  the  nomad  tribes  prefer  a 
"dry"  date,  while  the  American  market 
is  accustomed  only  to  "soft"  or  "wet" 
dates.  Americans  who  have  eaten  good 
dry  dates  often  prefer  them,  it  is  said, 
to  the  soft  variety. 


Arabia,  it  may  be  remarked  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  paragraph,  con- 
tains possibly  the  greatest  tract  of  un- 
explored territory  now  existing  in  the 
world.  According  to  one  authority,  no 
European  traveler  has  penetrated  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast, 
except  at  one  or  two  points,  in  the  vast 
southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  where 
about  750,000  square  miles  of  territor;"- 
( largely  desert)  remain  unexplored. 


"My  father,"  says  the  college  joker  as 
reported  by  the  "Harvard  Lampoon," 
"weighed  only  four  pounds  when  he  was 
born." 

"Good  heavens!  Did  he  live?"  says 
college  joker  No.  2. 
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Oh,  .Susanna, 

Don't  you  cry  for  me, 

I'm  off  for  California, 

With  my  wash-bowl  on  my  knee! 
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Caruso  immortalized 

A  vast  heritage  of  arts  and  literature  has  been  bequeathed 
to  the  world  by  the  passing  centuries,  but  it  remained  for 
the  Victrola  to  perform  a  similar  service  for  music. 
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The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTES  o 


The  lugubrious  lament  that  motion 
pictures  and  petrol  carriages  have 
destroyed    the    love    of    books  would 
quickly  diminish   if  the  complainants 
could  see  the  letters  that  are  pouring 
,in  at  The  Outlook's  Book  Stall.  They 
would  also  discover  a  lively  demand  for 
titles  other  than  "Main  Street"  and  its 
kin  among  the  best-sellers.    One  of  the 
first  requests  was  for  a  volume  by  Jean 
Ingelow.    Directly  on  its  heels  came  a 
request  for  Bergson's  "Creative  Evolu- 
tion."   Then  came  a  delightful  inquiry 
from  a  coal  dealer  in  Amarillo,  Texas, 
,  asking   for   Anthony   Trollope's  "Last 
Chroniclea  of  Barset."     A  lawyer  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  wishes  a  vol- 
ume of  Hapgood's  sermons  which  orig- 
inally   appeared    in    the    New  York 
"Herald"  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
while  a  Colorado  ranchman's  tastes  run 
to  Thomas  Hardy's  "The  Return  of  the 
Native."   A  district  attorney  in  Pennsyl- 
|  vania  wants  an  obscure  volume  bearing 
.  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  Welsh 
)  had  a  literature  prior  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.   A  subscriber  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, is  eager  to  pay  $12  for  a  copy  of 
Julian's    "Dictionary    of  Hymnology." 
i  Moreover,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
1  the  humor  of  the  late  George  Fitch  has 
,  not   yet  faded  from  memory;   a  sub- 
scriber in  Akron,  Iowa,  wants  us  to  get 
j  him  a  volume  of  Fitch's  Siwash  stories. 
A  subscriber  in  Montana  wants  three 
copies  each  of  "The  Archko  Volume" 
I  and   Wycliffe's   "Where   We   Got  *Our 
Bible,"   while   a   man   in  New  Jersey 
wants  us  to  find  him  a  Sanskrit  paper 

<  or  magazine  to  subscribe  for.  Finally, 
appropriate  to  the  visit  of  G.  K.  Chester- 

I  ton  to  America,  there  comes  from  the 
town  of  Chesterton,  New  York,  an  in- 
quiry for  the  plays  of  Bernard  Shaw. 

The   so-called    "quotability"   of  The 
Outlook  is  again  illustrated  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  sending  to  each  of  its  700 
member  banks  a  copy  of  the  January  12 
issue  of  The  Outlook,  which  contained 
an  article  entitled  "Functions  of  a  Trust 
Company."    The  Association  urges  that 
I  each  bank  have  the  article  typewritten 
and  that  copies  be  handed  to  all  local 
newspapers,  so  that  they  may  reprint 
I  excerpts  from  it.    The  Association  also 
•  urges  that  where  a  bank  has  a  house 

<  organ  it  reprint  the  article  in  it. 

I am  nine  years  old  and  am  leaving 
for  a  trip  to  California  with  my 
mother  and  should  like  to  sell  The  Out- 
look," writes  Clifton  D.  Terry,  Jr.,  of 
'  Columbus,  Ohio.     The  age  of  nine  is 
j  none  too  young  if  your  boy  is  ambitious. 
3  Let  him  send  us  his  application. 

A  s  this  column  goes  to  press,  the  Em- 
■A-  pire  State  still  holds  its  lead  in  the 
number  of  contestants  for  the  prizes  we 
have  offered  for  the  best  criticism  of 
The  Outlook.  New  Jersey  appears  to  be 
the  second  most  critical  State  in  the 
j  Union.  Michigan  is  a  good  third.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  are  running  neck-and- 
j  neck  on  the  heels  of  the  Wolverine. 

Massachusetts,  though  containing  Bos- 
|  ton,  does  not  appear  until  fifth  in  the 
list,  with  Illinois,  California,  Missouri, 
and  Indiana  tied  for  sixth  place.  This 
I  contest  closed  January  31.     A  second 
!  prize  contest  will  soon  be  announced. 
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Life  Insurance 
and  Its  Lesson 

The  great  lesson  of  life-insurance  is  taught 
in  many  ways  : 

It  is  taught  by  those  who  pass  away  and  leave 
their  families  or  dependents  without  protection. 

It  is  taught  by  those  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  amply  provided  for  those  near  and  dear 
to  them. 

It  was  taught  by  Uncle  Sam,  who,  during  the 
Great  War,  issued  policies  at  low  cost  to '  our 
Army  and  Navy,  thus  providing  against  casual- 
ties on  land  and  sea  and  thus  also  inculcating 
the  insurance-habit. 

It  is  also  taught  by  the  printed  page — so 
thoroughly  taught  that  it  "becomes  a  duty  which 
well-meaning  people  feeP  they  should-  perform. 
And  this  printed  lesson  is  nowhere  more 
thoroughly,  clearly  and  dependably  conveyed  than  in  the  official  matter 
sent  to  the  thousands  who  ask,  personally  or  by  mail,  for  information 
from  the 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Insurance  in  force  $42,000,000 
Policy  Reserves  required  by  law  (last  Quarterly  .Statement)  $9,241,954 
Additional  Reserves  .......  715,860 

Total  Resources,  more  than  $10,000,000 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  material'thus  sent  to  inquirers  by  the  Postal 
constitutes  the  Company's  only  salesman,  for  it  has  no  agents  but  conducts 
its  business  entirely  by  advertising  and  correspondence  and  through  per- 
sonal application  at  its  home  office,  thus  making  important  savings  of 
which  policyholders  get  the  benefit. 

And  in  addition  to  this  benefit  the  Postal  also  teaches  its  policyholders 
the  great  lesson  of  good  health,  accomplishing  this  through  its  Health 
Bureau  and  free  Health  Bulletins  sent  out  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  Postal,  as  it  is  now  familiarly 
called,  should  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Company  of 

Safety,  Saving*  and  Service 

The  lesson  of  life  insurance,  as  taught  in  the  Postal's  printed  matter 
must  indeed  be  well  worth  while  since  many  applicants  insure  promptly 
while  others  carefully  keep  and  study  the  material  and  finally  become 
policyholders,  because  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Company  supplies 

Sound  Protection  at  Low  Net  Cost 


Whether  you  are  carrying  life  insurance  or 
Postal  send  you  full  official  information  with 
the  cost  at  your  age  of  any  standard  form  of 
policy — Whole  Life,  Limited-Payment  Life, 
Endowment,  Joint  Life,  Child's  Welfare,  Month- 
ly Income — all  of  which  and  others  issued  by  the 
Company  are  approved  by  the  State  Insurance 
Department.  It  is  therefore  important  to 

Find  Out  What  You  Can  Save 

Simply  call  at  the  Company's  offices  or  write 
and  say :  "  Mail  me  insurance  information  as 
mentioned  in  The  Outlook  for  February  2nd. 
In  your  first  letter  be  sure  to  give  : 

1.  Your  Full  Name 

2.  Your  Occupation 

3.  The  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  The 
Postal  employs  no  agents,  the  resulting 
savings  going  to  you  because  you  insure  direct. 


not,  you  should  have  the 
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Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

WM.    R.  MALONE,  President 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  43d  Street,  New  York 
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V ICtory  in  the  long  race  comes 
to  those  who  best  endure.  More 

Mimeographs  have  been  sold  to  the 

business  and  educational  institutions  of 

America  than  any  other  duplicating  device. 

This  unmatched  popularity  is  due  to  the 

saving  the  Mimeograph  effects — and  to  its 

remarkable  efficiency.    Five  thousand  exact  re- 
productions of  a  letter,  or  other  typewritten  sheet,  it 
delivers  hourly,  at  almost  negligible  cost.  Drawings, 
designs,  plans,  etc.,  it  easily  duplicates,  at  the  same  speed, 
on  the  same  sheet  and  in  the  one  operation.    No  excep- 
tional skill  required!   Cleanly!    Its  work  is  done  privately 
— and  under  immediate  executive  supervision.    No  other 
office  device  so  greatly  multiplies  man-power,  or  works  more 
needed  economies.     Catalog  "0-2"  gives  all  particulars.  Get 
it  today  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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THE  LONGEST  BILL 
ON  RECORD 

A PORTLY  volume  of  1,251  pages 
constitutes  Bill  9389,  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  just 
unanimously  passed.  The  extraordinary 
length  of  this  bill  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  comprises  the  consolidation,  codifica- 
tion, revision,  and  re-enactment  of  all 
the  general  and  permanent  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  force  March  4,  1919. 

The  bill  was  printed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Re- 
vision of  Laws,  of  which  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward C.  Little,  of  Kansas,  is  Chairman. 
The  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  the 
resolution  of  December,  1919. 

The  new  code  takes  the  place  of  all 
others  now  in  force,  as  did  the  Revised 
Statutes  in  1874;  indeed,  as  'did  the 
codes  of  Justinian  in  the  Roman  Empire 
and  of  Napoleon  in  France. 

A  table  of  contents  prefaces  the  text 
and  is  of  course  invaluable,  as  will  be 
the  index  which  is  to  follow. 

A  copy  of  the  law,  when  passed,  will 
be,  of  course,  indispensable  to  every 
advanced  student  of  the  development  of 
our  Government. 

DISARMAMENT 

Disarmament  is  a  bad  name  for  a 
good  policy.  Weary  and  disgusted 
as  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  with 
war,  there  are  still  too  many  deplorable 
signs  of  militarism  in  some  groups  of 
ruling  classes,  if  not  in  some  nations, 
to  make  it  safe  for  even  peace-lovers  to 
abandon  all  precautions  for  self-protec- 
tion. 

On  another  page  Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson, 
of  the  London  "Daily  News,"  brings  out 
this  fact  clearly  as  far  as  it  concerns 
Great  Britain. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  race 
for  national  supremacy  in  armies  and 
navies,  with  its  exhausting  and  un- 
endurable burdens  of  taxation,  should 
go  on  among  civilized  nations. 

Limitation  of  armaments  is  a  better 
and  more  accurate  phrase  than  disarma- 
ment for  the  proposal  that  is  being  seri- 
ously considered  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  There  is  decided  British  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  such  limitation,  and 
Japan,  it  is  believed,  would  be  glad  to 
join  an  international  movement  in  this 
direction.  The  attitude  of  France  is 
more  doubtful.  But  if  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  should  formulate  a 
practical  plan  and  take  definite  action 
towards  a  reduction  of  army  and  navy 
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estimates,  France  would  follow  their 
lead,  although  perhaps  hesitatingly.  For 
France,  while,  what  she  regards  as  the 
German  menace  continues  to  threaten, 
considers  Europe  to  be  still  an  armed 
camp,  and  therefore  she  has  as  yet 


A  BILL  TO  CODIFY  THE  TT.  S.  LAWS 
This  measure  may  be  known,  from  the  name  of 
its  sponsor,  as  the  Little  Bill;  and,  like  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York,  it  might  be 
known,  from  its  size,  as  Big  Bill,  As  seen  by 
the  dial  it  weighed  6  lbs.  13  oz.  at  birth 

little  faith  in  the  substitution  of  judicial 
procedure  for  the  sword  as  a  method  of 
self-protection. 

It  is  significant  of  American  feeling 
that  Senator  Borah,  a  "bitter-ender"  in 
his  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
wants  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  immedi- 
ate action  on  the  reduction  of  naval  and 
army  estimates  and  takes  issue  with 
ex-Senator  Root,  an  advocate  of  the 
League  of  Nations  with  reservations 
and  the  champion  of  an  International 
Supreme  Court,  who  advises  waiting 
until  Mr.  Harding  is  inaugurated. 

In  a  public  statement  Senator  Borah 
puts  the  case  for  armament  limitation 
very  effectively: 

Two  years  have  passed  [since  the 
Peace  Treaty  advocated  a  policy  of 
armament  reduction],  and,  instead  of 
disarmament,  the  most  stupendous 
programmes  for  armaments  ever 
known  have  been  initiated  by  at 
least  four  of  the  great  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers. 

France  has  an  army  of  nearly 
1,000,000  men;  Japan  has  been  in- 
creasing her  military  and  naval 
power;  the  United  States  has  let 
contracts     for     sixteen  battleships 


which  will  cost  under  present  con- 
ditions $40,000,000  apiece,  and  other 
things  accordingly.  This  programme  is 
going  forward  with  a  rush,  as  if  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  a  great  war.  .  .  . 

The  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate  is  merely  the  first'  step,  and  is 
designed  to  bring  the  three  competi- 
tive naval  building  nations  together, 
in  the  hope  that,  when  brought  to- 
gether, a  plan,  can  be  worked  out 
which  will  result  in  an  agreement  for 
partial  disarmament  at  least.  It  is 
also  a  notice,  in  a  way,  that  the  Over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  these  respec- 
tive countries  want  a  hearing  and 
they  want  it  speedily. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Senator  Borah, 
who  not  long  ago  was  apparently  in 
favor  of  having  the  United  States  "go  it 
alone"  in  international  matters,  record 
so  strong  an  opinion  in  behalf  of  asso- 
ciated effort  for  international  peace.  But 
we  confess  that  we  cannot  see  the  seri- 
ous delay  in  waiting  five  weeks  until 
the  new  Administration  takes  up  the 
reins  of  government. 

Mr.  Root,  it  should  be  added,  is  defi- 
nitely in  favor  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. "I  feel  strongly,"  he  says,  "that 
steps  should  be  taken  promptly  after  the 
new  Administration  is  established  to 
bring  about  a  general  agreement  on  that 
question." 

The  new  Administration  certainly 
ought  to  advocate,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  some  agreement  for  limi- 
tation of  armaments  fairly  proportioned 
among  the  nations  according  to  their 
several  conditions  and  needs. 


UNDISCOVERED  NEWS 

There  have  been  in  the  press  many 
reports  of  friction  between  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  According 
to  these  reports,  the  Secretary  has 
caused  more  men  to  be  enlisted  in  the 
Army  than  Congress  has  made  pro- 
vision for.  And  so  Congress  wants  the 
Secretary  to  stop  recruiting  until  the 
Army  shall  be  reduced  to  the  measure 
of  the  money  available. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  re- 
ports is  not  to  be  found  in  the  quarrel 
of  the  Secretary  and  Congress  or  in  the 
Congressional  debates  over  limiting  the 
size  of  our  Army.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  not  only  did, 
but  could,  procure  enlistments  for  the 
Army  with  comparative  ease. 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
difficulty  of  securing  recruits  in  pre-war 
days  must  certainly  wonder  at  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs. 
The  answer  to  the  question  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  fact  that  the  American 
Regular  Army  to-day  is  not  only  pre- 
paring for  war,  but  is  also  preparing  for 
peace.  It  is  offering  to  recruits  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  vocational  training. 
It  is  taking  aliens  who  cannot  read  and 
write  English  and  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  American  ideals  and  making  of 
them  literate  and  enthusiastic  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  doing  the  same  for  Amer- 
icans of  the  old  stock  who  have  been 
lost  in  some  eddy  of  the  great  current 
of  our  National  life.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  army  enlistment  is  being  sub- 
jected to  ideals  of  civic  upbuilding  that 
are  of  tremendous  importance. 

As  an  example  of  the  influence  which 
the  adoption  of  vocational  training  has 
had  upon  army  enlistments,  the  records 
for  the  month  of  October,  1920,  show 
that,  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  seven- 
teen thousand  men  accepted,  over  nine 
thousand  came  into  the  Army  for  the 
purpose  of  training  for  civil  life. 

We  have  told  in  the  past  of  the  Amer- 
icanization work  of  the  recruit  educa- 
tional centers,  and  we  shall  have  more 

• 

to  say  concerning  the  progress  of  voca- 
tional training  work  in  the  future.  It 
is  perhaps  obvious  from  what  we  have 
said,  however,  that  if  the  Army  is  to 
continue  to  develop  its  educational  func- 
tion a  new  consideration  must  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  the  size  of  our 
Army.  The  Nation  will  be  less  reluctant 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  support 
and  extend  the  woi*k  of  an  Army  which 
has  awakened  to  a  vital  civil  responsi- 
bility. 

LETTING  THE  SOVIETS  ALONE 

Everybody,  including  the  gentleman 
himself,  seems  to  have  been  pleased 
at  the  departure  from  America  of  the 
Soviet  envoy,  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens. 
This  able  representative  of  an  alleged 
proletarian  Government  was  not  pre- 
vented by  any  theories  of  equality  from 
traveling  first  class  in  a  steamer  which 
conveyed  also  some  seventy-five  other 
advocates  of  Sovietism  who  traveled  by 
steerage.  Mr.  Martens  had  to  resign 
himself  to  the  comforts  still  provided 
by  a  capitalistic  state  of  society.  Though 
he  left  us  because  our  Government  de- 
cided that  he  should  go,  he  went  not 
unwillingly,  according*to  all  reports.  He 
felt  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  do 
for  the  present,  and  he  expected  to  re- 
turn. His  assistants  who  went  with 
him  are  reported  to  have  expressed 
great  joy  at  their  departure,  and  looked 
forward  to  some  physical  hardships  in 
Russia  but  anticipated  a  resumption  of 
"spiritual  freedom." 

Mr.  Martens  was  ostensibly  here  to 
encourage  trade  relations  with  Russia, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  also  en- 
couraged, as  far  as  he  could,  distrust 
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LUDWIG  MARTENS,  "SOVIET**  AMBASSADOR 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


of  our  Government.  A  man  who  comes 
from  another  country  with  the  ill-con- 
cealed desire  to  see  the  institutions  of 
this  country  overthrown  is  of  course  an 
impossible  person  to  deal  with.  There 
was  nothing  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Martens 
personally  nor  to  Russia  in  the  de- 
cision to  deport  him.  It  was  simply  the 
consequence  of  the  Administration's  dis- 
covery, after  a  good  many  months,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  a  foreign 
Government  which  has  for  one  of  its 
essential  purposes  the  undermining  of 
its  neighbors'  social  structure. 

The  very  day  that  Mr.  Martens  sailed 
there  was  made  public  by  the  State  De- 
partment a  note  from  the  President  (is- 
sued according  to  custom  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  or,  in  this  case, 


(C)  Keystone 


EDUARD  BERNSTEIN,   WHO  TELLS  HOW 
GERMANY  FINANCED  BOLSHEVISM 


the  Acting  Secretary  of  State)  to  Paul 
Hymans,  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  is  the 
latest  expression  of  the  policy  of  the 
Wilson  Administration  toward  Russia? 
The  President,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  agreed  to  act  as  intermediary  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Turkey.  It  now  ap- 
pears from  this  note  that  the  President 
fears  that  he  cannot  act  until  he  knows 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Powers  is  to 
be  toward  Russia.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  Armenia  is  dependent  upon 
Soviet  Russia,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
freed  without  the  moral  and  diplomatic 
support  of  the  principal  Powers.  Re- 
iterating his  conviction  that  the  Bolsh- 
eviki  constitute  a  violent  and  tyrannical 
minority,  he  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  trouble  about  Russia  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  small  nations  formerly  be^ 
longing  to  the  Russian  Empire  are 
afraid  to  disarm  because  they  fear  op- 
pression from  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the 
Bolshevik  Government  contends  that  it 
won't  disarm  because  it  fears  new  at- 
tack from  outside.  The  President's  solu- 
tion is  therefore  to  deprive  the  Bolsh- 
eviki of  their  argument  by  guaranteeing 
Soviet  Russia  against  external  aggres- 
sion. Until  that  guaranty  is  made  he 
does  not  feel  free  to  assist  the  Ar- 
menians. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  philosophy 
of  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  enthusiastically 
indorse  the  President's  note.  Others  are 
entitled  to  reservations — at  least  mental. 

THE  SUBSIDIZED  LENINE 

That  Bolshevism  is  a  distinctly  in- 
digenous product  of  Russia,  and  not 
the  creation  of  any  outside  agency,  is 
the  contention  of  many  among  the  well- 
informed.  Such  is  the  statement  of 
Baron  Korff  in  his  article  in  this  issue. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dispute  this  in 
order  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Bolsh-* 
evism  would  never  have  attained  the 
power  it  now  has  if  it  had  not  been  cul- 
tivated by  the  enemies  alike  of  Russia 
and  of  the  Allies  in  the  war. 

It  was  obvious  at  the  time,  though, 
like  other  obvious  things,  denied  by 
some,  that  Germany  was  making  use  of 
Lenine,  the  Bolshevist  leader,  to  break 
down  the  eastern  front.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  German  money  had  been 
paid  to  Lenine  in  Switzerland.  Of 
course  such  evidence  was  scouted  as  the 
invention  of  people  who  were  hysterical 
enough  to  distrust  both  Germans  and 
pacifists. 

Now  those  who  trust  Germans  may 
have  evidence  in  confirmation  of  what 
was  once  obvious  without  their  evidence. 
In  our  issue  of  January  5  we  quoted 
from  the  statement  of  General  Hoff- 
mann, who  had  charge  of  the  propa- 
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ganda  departmejit  on  the  eastern  front 
and  who  said  that  they  used  Nikolai 
Lenine  as  they  used  poison  gas — to  over- 
throw the  Russian  army.  Now  comes 
Eduard  Bernstein,  the  German  Socialist 
leader,  to  confirm  General  Hoffmann's 
testimony. 

Bernstein  says  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment supplied  Lenine  with  some- 
what more  than  fifty  million  gold  marks, 
that  General  Hoffmann  himself  deposited 
several  heavy  bags  of  gold  coin  in  Le- 
nine's  special  railway  car,  in  which  the 
German  Government  had  him  conveyed 
across  Switzerland  to  the  Russian  border. 
Bernstein  points  out  that  Hoffmann's 
success  in  bullying  the  Bolshevik  repre- 
sentatives at  Brest-Litovsk,  when  the 
Russian  army  was  withdrawn  from  the 
war,  was  due  to  something  that  the  Ger- 
man and  .Austrian  diplomats  did  not 
know — Lenine's  debt  to  Hoffmann  and 
the  German  military  coterie. 

Thanks  to  the  Germans,  Bolshevism 
got  its  strangle-hold  on  Russia.  There 
may  be  reasons  for  leaving  the  Bolsh- 
eviki  alone,  but  they  are  not  rooted  in 
any  kindness  for  the  Russian  people. 

CAN  BRIAND  MAKE 
GERMANY  PAY 

Abistide  Briand  is  again  Premier  of 
France.  He  sprang  from  Breton 
fisherfolk.  He  has  the  solid  qualities 
of  his  race  and  also  that  Breton  touch 
of  imagination  and  mysticism  which 
makes  the  Breton  seem,  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  Frenchmen,  what  the 
Welshman  (Lloyd  George,  for  instance) 
seems  in  comparison  with  Englishmen. 

Briand  is  a  self-made  man.  He  be- 
came a  Socialist,  but  in  1906,  when  lie 
accepted  a  Cabinet  post,  the  Socialists 
ousted  him  from  their  party;  they  did 
not  want  to  have  one  of  its  members 


take  office  in  a  Cabinet  not  under  its 
control.  Later,  Briand  emphasized  his 
separation  from  general  Socialist  policy 
when  he  crushed  a  gre«t  railway  strike 
by  mobilizing  the  strikers. 

The  reason  for  a  new  French  Cabinet 
is  due  to  French  impatience  with  the 
German  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Leygues 
Cabinet  fell  on  that  issue.  President 
Millerand  asked  Raoul  Peret  to  form  a 
Cabinet.  Peret  failed  in  this,  and  then 
Briand  was  asked.  He  succeeded,  made 
a  declaration  of  policy  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  received  one  of  the 
largest  votes  of  confidence  ever  given  to 
a  French  Government.  However,  the 
party  leaders  made  it  plain  to  him  that 
they  would  overthrow  him  if  he  failed 
to  obtain  the  desired  results  in  the  Ger- 
man reparation  negotiations. 

This  is  the  great  question  now  before 
France.  In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
guaranteed  by  all  the  allies  of  France, 
Germany  promised  to  pay  France  for 
damage  done  in  the  war.  Though  no 
German  factories  were  destroyed  and 
though  German  industrial  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  is  on  the  increase,  Ger- 
many has  not  fulfilledv,her  obligations 
and  evades  the  issue.  The  future  for 
France  looks  dark.  The  reconstitution 
of  her  ravaged  soil,  of  her  destroyed  in- 
dustries, and  of  her  disturbed  finances 
is  possible  only  if  Germany  executes  the 
reparation  clauses  of  the  Treaty. 

A  HALF-CENTURY  OF 
GERMAN  UNITY 

Grotesque  as  it  may  seem  in  the 
light  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
World  War,  the  Germans  have  been 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  German  Empire. 
It  was  just  fifty  years  ago  on  January 
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18  that  the  German  princes  met  at  Ver- 
sailles and  watched  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia assume  the  Imperial  crown.  From 
that  moment  the  Germany  of  Goethe  be- 
came the  Germany  of  Bismarck.  From 
that  time  the  other  German  states  be- 
came the  satellites  of  Prussia. 

It  is  this  event  that  the  Germans 
have  been  celebrating.  Some  of  them 
have  been  willing  to  acknowledge  that  it 
has  not  altogether  proved  a  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  German  states;  but  most  of 
them  seem  to  think  that  its  faults  were 
mainly  of  form  rather  than  substance. 

At  a  Socialist-Democratic  meeting  in 
Berlin  on  the  day  of  the  semi-centennial, 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment praised  Bismarck's  diplomatic 
abilities,  but  deplored  the  fact  that  "he 
had  created  the  Constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  after  his  own  image, 
namely,  that  of  a  Prussian  Junker."  On 
the  same  date  the  Berlin  "Freiheit," 
the  Independent-Socialist  organ,  printed 
the  following: 

The  spirit  of  Versailles  led  the  in- 
efficient successors  of  Bismarck  into 
the  World  War.  Their  way  again 
leads  to  Versailles,  but  to  a  peace  of 
military  humiliation,  political  impo- 
tence, and  economic  exploitation. 

And  President  Ebert,  the  head  of  the 
Government,  in  an  official  message  to 
the  people  declared: 

In  all  our  grievous  losses  through 
war  and  peace  we  have  been  spared 
the  great  misfortune  of  the  falling 
apart  of  the  German  countries.  Firmly 
they  hold  together.  .  .  .  Our  will  must 
be  to  maintain  and  strengthen  national 
unity. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  Republican 
Military  Leaders'  League  appeared  on 
that  anniversary  day.  Its  proclamation 
spoke  of  the  formation  of  the  German 
Empire  as  a  machination  of  the  German 
princes  with  which  the  German  people 
were  really  little  concerned;  it  was  now 
the  people's  duty  to  celebrate  the  procla- 
mation of  the  German  Republic  instead. 

Some  of  Germany's  neighbors  see 
little  change  in  fact  beneath  the  change 
in  form.  It  was  to  a  member  of  The 
Outlook's  staff  that  a  Belgian  officer  who 
had  been  one  of  those  engaged  in  hold- 
ing off  the  Germans  from  the  remaining 
corner  of  his  country  said  a  few  days 
after  the  armistice:  "The  German  Em- 
pire or  the  German  Republic — it  is  all 
the  same  to  me."  There  are  some  Ger- 
mans still — how  many  it  is  difficult  to 
say — who  do  not  even  pay  lip  service 
to  the  new  governmental  forms.  On 
January  18  the  Extreme  Reactionaries 
celebrated  the  founding  of  the  Empire 
by  the  first  appearance  of  their  "Bund 
der  Aufrechten,"  or  League  of  the  Up- 
right.   Their  platform  is  as  follows: 

We  desire  the  return  of  the  King" 
of  Prussia.  Never  shall  we  forget 
the  historic  Prussian  war  cry:  "On- 
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ward  with  God  for  Kin.: 
land.'' 


and  Father- 


This  is  another  way  of  putting  the 
statement  appearing  in  the  Pan-German 
"Deutsche  Zeitung"  which  asserts  that 
the  constructive  facilities  of  the  German 
people  may  be  converter]  jnt0  a  national 
asset  only  "when  led  by  a  firm  hand 
and  in  a  positive  direction."  This  of 
course  means  a  King's  hand  as  to  Prus- 
sia and  an  Emperor's  hand  as  to  Ger- 
I  many;  the  direction  is  the  direction  of 
Pan-Germany — wherever  that  may  hap- 
pen to  be. 

There  are  many  so-called  German 
Liberals.  Their  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject are  reflected  in  the  Berlin  "Taglische 
Rundschau,"  which  says: 

That  which  was  founded  fifty  years 
ago  cannot  be  destroyed.  The  nation 
has  remained  sound  in  its  kernel. 
But  its  external  form  has  necessarily 
undergone  changes. 

So  long  as  liberal  Germans  think  that 
what  the  world  has  found  intolerable  in 
Germany  is  a  matter  of  form  only,  they 
must  expect  to  find  themselves  and  their 
fellow-Germans  still  the  object  of  dis- 
trust. 

A  CORNER-STONE,  A  EULOGY, 
AND  A  TOWN  HALL 

The  corner-stone  has  been  laid  for  the 
building  which  is  to  supplement  the 
restoration  of  the  house  in  which  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  born.  The  work  of 
planning  the  new  and  of  restoring  the 
old  building  at  26  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Woman's  Roosevelt  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  intended  that  the  two 
buildings  shall  not  only  be  a  memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  that  they 
shall  also  constitute  a  foundation  for 
the  teaching  and  preservation  of  the 
Roosevelt  ideals. 
General  Wood  was  appropriately  se- 
,  lected  to  lay  the  corner-stone  and  to  de- 
liver the  address.  Representatives  of 
i  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  Panama  also  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. It  was  the  work  of  the  Woman's 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  which 
.  called  forth  a  striking  tribute  from 
Calvin  Coolidge  on  January  24.  Vice- 
President-elect  Coolidge,  in  speaking  be- 
fore this  Association  within  the  walls 
of  New  York's  new  "Town  Hall,"  said: 

Men  build  monuments  above  the 
graves  of  their  heroes  to  mark  the 
end  of  a  great  life,  but  women  seek 
out  the  birthplace  and  build  their 
shrine  not  where  a  great  life  had  its 
ending-  but  where  it  had  its  begin- 
ning, seeking-  with  a  truer  instinct 
the  common  source  of  things  not  in 
that  which  is  gone  forever,  but  in 
that  which  they  know  will  again  be 
manifest.  Life  may  depart,  but  the 
source  of  life  is  constant.  4 

Tli is  address  of  Mr.  Coolidge's  gave 
added  evidence  to  the  fact  that  Massa- 
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chusetts  has  given  to  American  public 
life  a  rare  and  stimulating  type  of  elo- 
quence. 

Governor  Coolidge's  utterances  have 
again  and  again  shown  a  Lincolnian 
incisiveness  which  is  grateful  to  the 
ears.  Governor  Coolidge  is  a  maker  of 
striking  phrases,  but  they  are  phrases 
fundamentally  sound  in  conception  and 
based  upon  a  consistent  and  well-tried 
political  philosophy.  There  is  poetry, 
too,  in  his  closely  chiseled  thought. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  opening  passage 
of  the  address  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted: 

Great  men  are  the  ambassadors  of 
Providence,  sent  to  reveal  to  their 
fellow-men  their  unknown  selves.  To 
them  is  granted  the  power  to  call 
forth  the  best  there  is  in  those  who 
come  under  their  influence.  Some- 
times they  have  come  as  great  cap- 
tains, commanders  of  men,  who  have 
hewed  out  empires;  sometimes  as 
statesmen,  ministering-  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  country;  sometimes  as 
painters  and  poets,  showing'  new 
realms  of  beauty;  sometimes  as  phi- 
losophers and  preachers,  revealing  to 


the  race  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
light,"  but  always  as  inspirers  of 
noble  action,  translating-  high  ideals 
into  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
There  is  something-  about  them  bet- 
ter than  anything-  they  do  or  say.  If 
measured  at  all,  they  are  to  be  meas- 
ured in  the  responsive  action  of  what 
others  do  or  say.  They  come  and  go, 
in  part  a  mystery,  in  part  the 
simplest  of  all  experience,  the  com- 
pelling influence  of  the  truth.  They 
leave  no  successor.  The  heritage  of 
greatness  descends  to  the  people. 

Those  who  live  outside  New  York 
(and  also  a  great  many  who  live  within 
its  confines)  may  ask  where  and  what 
is  the  Town  Hall*  in  which  Governor 
Coolidge  spoke.  Briefly,  it  is  a  public 
auditorium  and  a  gathering-place  for 
civic  enterprise,  built  by  the  League  for 
Political  Education.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York 
and  the  Civic  Forum,  the  League  hopes 
to  give  a  hearing  within  the  walls  of 
its  new  hall  to  every  law-abiding  public 
movement  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  Town  Hall,  a  pic- 
ture of  which  appears  on  this  page,  will 
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fulfill  for  the  present  generation  some- 
thing of  the  function  supplied  by  Cooper 
Union  in  the  past.  The  Town  Hall,  at 
113  West  Forty-third  Street,  New  York 
City,  contains  club-rooms,  a  restaurant, 
a  reference  library  on  political  science, 
and  a  bureau  of  information. 

In  the  Current  Events  section  of  this 
week's  Outlook  appears  a  picture  of  the 
public-spirited  women  who  have  planned 
and  brought  into  being  this  notable 
enterprise. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

ONE  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems which  Mr.  Harding  will 
have  to  face  when  he  becomes 
President  of  the  United  States  on  March 
4  is  the  question  of  foreign  relations. 
It  is  especially  perplexing  because  so 
comparatively  few  Americans  give  any 
serious  consideration  to  it.  More  than 
twenty-five*  million  American  citizens 
who  voted  at  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion, basing  their  action  very  largely 
on  a  domestic  situation,  registered  a 
sweeping  decision  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  ballot.  Of  this  enormous 
number  of  men  and  women  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  only  a  small  percentage  pay 
much  attention  to  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  to  its  neighbors  in  the 
community,  or  the  world.  This  is  be- 
cause most  Americans  have  a  vague 
idea  that  the  United  States  is  self-con- 
tained and  is  not  concerned,  and  per- 
haps ought  not  to  be  concerned,  with 
what  goes  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  are  three  principal  causes  for 
this  state  of  mind.  First,  Washington's 
widely  quoted,  but  widely  misunder- 
stood, dictum  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  entangling  alliances;  second,  our 
geographical  situation,  which  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  did  separate 
us  from  Europe  and  Asia  almost  as 
much  as  though  we  were  living  on 
another  planet;  and,  third,  the  extreme 
development  of  the  protective  system 
after  the  Civil  War,  which  taught  large 
numbers  of  our  people  to  think  that  the 
more  commodities  we  can  keep  out  of 
the  country  from  foreign  parts  the 
richer  we  shall  become. 

The  World  War  has  changed  all  this. 
We  found  that  we  had  to  make  an  alli- 
ance for  self-protection  with  "France, 
England,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  We  found 
that  modern  science,  with  its  wireless 
telegraph  and  submarine  cables,  had  so 
dried  up  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
that  the  failure  of  a  silk  house  in  Japan 
or  a  great  bank  in  London  produces  in- 
stantaneously a  disastrous  effect  on  our 
own  finance  •  and  industry.  And  we 
found  that  trade  is  simply  barter;  that 
if  we  do  not  take  goods  from  Japan  and 
England  we  cannot  sell  the  Japanese 


and  English  our  cotton  and  wheat; 
that  as  a  result  our  cotton  and  wheat 
producing  States  are  now  suffering  from 
a  disastrous  industrial  depression. 

There  is  another  thing  which  should 
make  every  citizen  deeply  interested  in 
the  question  of  foreign  relations — its 
direct  effect  on  the  coal-bin  and  the 
breakfast  table. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  budget  of  the 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  four  billion  dollars.  At  least 
one-half  of  this  amount,  or  two  billion 
dollars,  is  due  to  the  bad  foreign  rela- 
tions which  produced  the  World  War. 
About  eight  hundred  million  dollars  of 
this  sum  has  to  be  raised  annually  to 
pay  the  interest  on  Liberty  Bonds  alone. 
We  have  become  so  accustomed  during 
the  last  five  years  to  talk  in  big  figures 
that  the  word  billion  comes  trippingly 
off  the  tongue  without  much  comprehen- 
sion of  what  it  actually  means.  If  a 
minting  machine  had  started  to  coin 
gold  dollars  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  and 
had  continued  to  this  date  without  the 
slightest  intermission  turning  out  those 
coins  at  the  rate  of  two  a  minute,  it 
would  have  only  on  January  1,  1921, 
succeeded  in  producing  two  billion  dol- 
lars. And  yet  we  propose  to  raise  this 
terrific  sum  annually  by  taxation  to  pay 
for  the  results  of  bad  foreign  relations. 

The  world  is  now  groaning  under  an 
almost  intolerable  burden  of  war  taxes. 
Are  we  not  going  to  be  intelligent 
enough  to  pay  sufficient  attention  here- 
after to  foreign  relations  to  save  our 
children  and  grandchildren  from  being 
plunged  into  the  mess  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  involved? 


GRUBS 

AMONG  the  volumes  which  drift 
into  The  Outlook  office  for  review 
appears  an  anthology  of  college 
verse  entitled  "The  Poets  of  the  Future."1 
It  is  edited  by  a  gentleman  whose  name 
is  tagged  with  a  formidable-looking 
Ph.D.,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  latest 
volume  of  a  series  which  has  been  ap- 
pearing since  1915. 

The  verses  in  this  volume  have  been 
gathered  from  colleges  of  every  kind 
and  size.  The  Table  of  Contents  moved 
us  first  to  wonder  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  chance  for  some.  Walter  Camp  of 
a  literary  critic  to  prepare  an  Ail-Amer- 
ican team  of  college  poets,  or  to  award 
an  -  intercollegiate  verse-writing  cham- 
pionship which  would  have  at  least  as 
reasonable  a  foundation  as  some  of  the 
football  championships  which  are  so 
generously  created  by  the  gentlemen 
whose  object  in  life  is   to  fill  their 

1  The  Poets  of  the  Future:  A  College  Anthology 
for  1918-20.  Edited  by  Henry  T.  Schnittkind, 
i'h.D.    The  Stratford  Company,  Boston. 


sporting  pages  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  in  the  year. 

Goucher  College,  for  instance,  has 
eight  contributions  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, Harvard  has  three,  and  Yale  has 
none.  Has  Goucher  been  proselyting 
among  the  high  schools  in  search  of 
poetic  talent?  Has  the  editor  of  this 
anthology  been  at  fault  in  his  selection, 
or  can  Goucher  fairly  claim  lo  have 
beaten  Harvard  and  Yale  by  scores  of 
8  to  3  and  8  to  0?  Perhaps  the  final 
award  of  standing  might  not  be  so 
simple  a  proposition  as  the  mere  total- 
ing of  the  number  of  contributions. 
The  score  might  be  affected  by  penalties 
for  "rough  play"  (the  rhyme  of  "bring" 
and  "sings"  which  we  found  in  one 
poem  in  this  volume  certainly  should  be 
so  classed) ,  or  penalties  for  "off  side," 
specifically  applicable  to  free-verse 
poets,  might  affect  the  final  score.  Any 
one  who  reads  this  volume  will  be  able 
to  think  of  numerous  other  offenses 
which  should  be  penalized  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  just  and  definite  con- 
clusion. Doubtless  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  conjure  up  penalties  which 
should  be  imposed  for  this  extensive 
catalogue  of  offenses.  For  ourselves,  we 
would  not  exclude  even  hanging  from 
this  list. 

To  drop  our  sporting  metaphor,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  colleges 
must  be  unfairly  represented  by  this 
volume,  and  that  some  of  its  faults  can 
be  attributed  to  the  poor  judgment  of 
the  editor  rather  than  the  total  barren- 
ness of  the  field  from  which  his  material 
has  been  drawn.  We  are  loth  to  believe 
that  the  men  and  women  who  are  so 
magniloquently  defined  as  "the  poets 
of  the  future"  are  all  as  uninspired  as 
the  present  volume  would  indicate. 

There  are  defects  and  virtues  which 
one  naturally  looks  for  in  the  work  of 
the  young  artist.  The  chief  defect  in 
the  work  of  young  poets  is  the  lack  of 
critical  power,  the  lack  of  ability  to  tell 
what  is  good  and  what  is  very  bad. 
Poets  of  promise,  however,  no  matter 
how  young,  indicate  this  promise  by 
something  more  tangible  than  tepid 
rhythm  and  commonplace  rhyme.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  the  difference 
between  diamonds  and  glass,  but  they 
do  create  diamonds  as  well  as  glass. 
Such  a  poet,  for  instance,  as  Alan  Seeger 
(whose  t  faculty  of  self-criticism  was 
never  very  highly  developed)  turned  out 
some  stanzas  during  his  college  career 
which  in  cadence  and  movement  would 
have  added  luster  to  almost  any  name. 
We  could  cite  a  dozen  other  college 
poets  of  a  decade  or  two  ago  whose  col- 
lege work  would  have  justified  any  one 
in  saying,  "These  men  will  bear  watch- 
ing." * 

We  are  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
or  not  the  poor  showing  of  the  present 
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olume  is  not  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
":asy  assumption  of  some  of  our  older 
vriters  of  free  verse  that  poetry  is  born 
vithout  travail.    Most  of  the  poems  in 
(tie  present  vplume  indicate  a  funda- 
aental  lack  of  feeling  for  rhythm  and 
.  ausic.   Is  this  lack  due  wholly  to  faulty 
pars,  or  is  it  in  a  measure  the  result 
H  the  widespread  belief  that,  after  all, 
he  elements  which  have  been  regarded 
is   essentials  of  poetry  since  poetry 
r  >egan    are    needless    and  hampering 
|  >ounds  which  can  be  cast  jauntily  aside? 
Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  we  con- 
,  ess  that  poets  and  poetasters  who  com- 
j  >are  their  emergence  from  traditional 
!  orm  to  that  of  the  emergence  of  the 
mtterfly  from  the  chrysalis  have  not 
'et  proved  their  theory  to  our  satisfac- 
ion.    In  bursting  their  chrysalis  they 
jpave  seemed  to  us  to  come  forth,  not 
Is  butterflies,  but  as  the  same  unin- 
spiring grubs  which  they  were  when 
„hey  entered. 

DISMAY 

A FRIEND  of  mine  in  England," 
the  Young-Old  Philosopher  was 
saying,  "wrote  me  the  other  day 
(.hat  the  aftermath  of  war  fills  him  with 
lespair;  and  in  his  letter  he  painted  a 
errible  picture  of  the  conditions  both 
n  his  own  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
lent. 

"He  is  a  poet,  and,  I  assure  you,  his 
vords  were  wonderfully  vivid,  and  left 
ne  too  with  a  sense  of  the  hopelessness 
)f  the  world.  But  only  for  a  time, 
•"or  suddenly  I  thought  how  wrong  this 
)oint  of  view  might  be.  Through  all 
listory,  through  all  ages,  man  has 
struggled  upward  to  higher  things;  and 
>ach  war  that  has  wrought  havoc  and 
uin  and  dismay  has  seemed  to  the  gen- 
cation  that  fought  it  and  lived  through 
t  the  most  disastrous  war  of  history. 
\ind  this  is  but  natural;  for  that  which 
ve  experience  ourselves  has  an  in- 
redible  force.  The  thought  came  to 
ne  that  the  artist,  of  all  people,  should 
te  the  one  to  keep  his  poise  in  the  face 
>f  devastating  events  and  not  lose  his 
•  lerspective,  nor  have  beauty  fail  him 
n  the  crucial  hour.  The  eternal  things 
(ro  on,  however  the  world  may  seem  to 
;o  down  in  ruin  for  a  time.  The  miracle 
>f  the  moon  and  stars,  the  return  of 
he  seasons,  the  recurrent  movement  of 
(he  tides — these  rhythmic  truths  per- 
sist though  the  cannon  roar  and  the 
ocket  screams.  I  have  repeatedly  told 
-ou  that  I  am  not  a  Pollyanna  optimist; 
)ut,  conversely,  I  am  not  a  crass  pessi- 
nist;  and  I  cannot  feel  and  believe  that 
,his  is  the  era  of  the  world's  end,  and 
hat  all  our  ideals,  all  we  built,  are  to 
rumble  in  one  consuming  flame. 
.  "How  strangely  life  repeats  itself!  I 


was  reading  Voltaire  only  the  other 
evening,  and  he  tells  how  the  Quakers, 
away  back  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
something,  failed  to  make  headway  in 
Germany  because,  as  he  put  it,  'the 
mode  of  "theeing"  and  "thouing"  was 
not  approved  of  in  a  country  where  a 
man  is  perpetually  obliged  to  employ 
the  titles  of  "Highness"  and  "Excel- 
lency." '  So  it  was  thus  in  Germany 
then,  as  it  has  been  up  till  this  last 
unbelievable  war.  The  same  gospel  of 
subserviency  was  preached  and  the 
democratic  spirit  was  frustrated  then, 
as  now.  Yet  we  thought  the  German 
passion  for  stupid  obedience  a  new 
development,  a  fresh  product  of  a  race 
long  enveloped  in  it.  Another  example, 
this,  of  life  repeating  itself,  racial  traits 
coming  out  once  more. 

"I  do  not  think,  with  Voltaire,  that  we 
leave  this  world,  seeing  it  as  stupid  as 
when  we  entered  it.  Progress  we  have 
indeed  made;  but  it  has  not  been  as 
rapid  as  we  would  have  had  it.  There  is 
a  sliding  back  now  and  again  in  art,  in 
human  relations,  in  politics — in  every- 
thing. But  is  not  the  trend  upward  in 
the  final  analysis? 

"The  artist,  after  all,  is  more  or  less 
an  interpreter  for  the  human  race.  He 
must  keep  his  vision,  he  must  not  lose 
his  sense  of  the  wonder  and  magic  of 
life;  for  if  he  should  fail,  if  he  cannot 
penetrate  beyond  the  mists  that  often 
encircle  us,  who  is  there  left  to  tell  of  the 
glamour  that  is  eternally  over  the  hills? 

"His  responsibility  is  great.  There  is 
a  certain  clairvoyance  in  him  that 
forces  the  world  to  heed  his  utterances 
— or  however  he  may  express  himself 
(for  I  am  speaking  of  all  artists,  of 
course).  He  attracts  through  the  miracle 
of  his  almost  second  sight.  Imagination 
is  a  marvelous  thing;  and  those  who 
imagine  beyond  the  present  moment  are 
the  seers  and  prophets  who  hold  the  fort 
for  us  in  perilous  days." 


FREE  THOUGHT 

THE  OUTLOOK  has  received  three  or 
four  letters  protesting  against  the 
insertion  in  its  pages  of  an  adver- 
tisement of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll's  works. 
I  ask  these  correspondents  to  read 
without  prejudice  this  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  lead  me  to  believe  that 
to  exclude  this  particular  advertisement 
would  have  been  an  injustice. 

In  the  acceptance  of  advertising  for 
publication  in  The  Outlook  it  is  our 
uniform  rule  to  satisfy  ourselves  of 
the  financial  responsibility,  good  busi- 
ness standing,  and  reliable  character  of 
every  advertiser,  and  we  make  such  in- 
vestigation as  is  deemed  necessary  to 
establish  these  facts.  We  accept  no 
advertising  of  a  financial  nature  per- 


taining to  investments  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  a  member  of  our  staff 
whose  special  function  it  is  to  obtain 
information  from  responsible  and  con- 
servative sources.  For  reasons  which 
seem  to  us  good  in  each  particular  case 
The  Outlook  is  constantly  declining  a 
considerable  amount  of  advertising.  In 
other  words,  an  effort  is  made  to  edit 
the  advertising  pages  as  carefully  as 
the  reading  pages.  In  no  case  do  we 
guarantee  an  advertised  article,  and  the 
fact  that  an  article  is  advertised  in  The 
Outlook  does  not  mean  that  The  Out- 
look indorses  it  or  recommends  its  pur- 
chase. 

We  should,  of  course,  refuse  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  book  which  on  its  face 
was  criminal  or  which  incited  or  facili- 
tated vice  or  crime.  But  with  this  ex- 
ception books  come  within  the  ac- 
cepted class  of  advertising,  and  we  do 
not  attempt  in  our  advertising  columns 
to  discriminate  between  books  which 
teach  what  we  regard  as  truth  and  those 
which  teach  what  we  regard  as  error. 
For  that  discrimination  our  readers 
must  look  to  our  editorial  pages. 

The  Outlook  believes  that  the  best  de- 
fense of  the  truth  is  an  absolutely  free 
field  for  discussion  between  truth  and 
error.  One  of  the  most  useful  books  of 
recent  acquisition  in  my  library  is  a 
little  booklet  on  "The  Soviets  at  Work," 
by  Nikolai  Lenine — useful  because  it 
gives  me  an  authoritative  definition  of 
Bolshevism,  which,  accepting  Lenine's 
definition,  I  detest.  I  have  in  my  library 
the  complete  works  of  Thomas  Paine, 
two  lives  of  Voltaire,  and,  if  I  were 
pastor  in  a  community  where  Ingersoll 
had  a  vogue,  I  should  probably  pur- 
chase Ingersoll's  works  and  study  them. 
I  am  therefore  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  publisher  tell  our  readers  where 
they  can  be  found. 

I  have  faith  in  truth  and  faith  in  my 
fellow-men  and  a  lifelong  faith  that  the 
best  way  to  conduct  men  to  the  truth 
is  to  let  them  know  all  that  can  be  said 
against  it.  And  I  have  no  faith  in  my 
capacity  or  the  capacity  of  any  man  or 
set  of  men  to  determine  what  opinions 
may  be  excluded  from  the  discussion. 
The  "Sunday  School  Times"  apparently 
believes  that  it  has  that  capacity,  for  a 
few  years  ago  it  refused  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal"  be- 
cause I  was  contributing  a  department 
of  religious  inquiry  to  that  journal. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  believes 
that  it  has  that  capacity  and  has  an 
index  on  which  it  puts  prohibited  books. 
Most  Americans  will  agree  that  the 
standard  of  spiritual  intelligence  is 
higher  in  America,  where  error  has  been 
free,  than  in  Spain,  where  a  few  wise 
men  have  decided  what  the  common 
people  may  read. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


CURRENT   EVENTS  ILLUSTRATED 


J 


WOMEN 
ELECTORS  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

For  the  first  time,  women 
served  this  year  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachu- 
setts Electoral  College, 
and  one  of  them,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  F'utnam  (a  sis- 
ter of  President  Lowell, 
of  Harvard),  was  elected 
President  of  the  body. 
Left  to  right :  Miss  Mari- 
on C.  Burrows,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  H.  J.  Guild, 
Mrs.  Putnam,  Miss  Emma 
Romano 


Paul  Thompson 

GOVERNORS  OP  THE  NEW  TOWN  HALL,  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  CTTT 

The  Town  Hall,  recently  opened,  is  designed  as  a  public  forum — 
a  "later  Eaneuil  Hall,"  as  described  by  one  of  its  officers 


WOMEN  WHO 
WILL  DEVOTE 
THEIR  LIVES  TO 
SERVING  LEPERS 

These  Salvation  Army 
missionaries  were  photo- 
graphed in  New  York 
City  while  on  their  way 
to  Java  to  do  missionary 
work  in  the  leper  colonies 
there.  They  are  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, and  England 


(C)  Keystone 

WOMEN'S  WORK— NEW  AND  OLD 


Wide  World 

FRENCH  CHILDREN  HAPPY  AGAIN  WITH  CHRISTMAS  TOYS  PROM  AMERICA 

The  photograph,  we  are  informed,  was  taken  near  Verdun.  These  French  orphans  have  received  toys 
from  the  French  and  American  Association  in  Paris,  and  are  wearing  caps  which  bear  the  "Stars 

and  Stripes" 


Wide  World 


WHERE  MISERY  YET  REIGNS  IN  EUROPE— REFUGEES  FLEEING  FROM 

BOLSHEVISM 

Here  are  a  group  of  Russians  leaving  the  Crimea  for  a  haven  where  Bolshevism  will  cease  to  exploit 
them — one  of  the  last  echoes,  we  are  informed,  of  the  defeat  of  General  Wrangel 

UNSETTLED  EUROPE — HOPEFUL  FRANCE  AND  AFFLICTED  RUSSIA 


OH,  SUSANNA! 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF 
SEA  STORIES 

BY  MEADE  M1NNIGERODE 


THEY  will  tell  you  differently,  per- 
haps, and  talk  of  letters  and  offi- 
cial reports,  but  it  was  really  a 
girl  who  started  it  all — a  golden-haired 
girl  at  the  Atlantic  Gardens,  and  the 
song  she  sang  one  evening. 

No  one  had  taken  much  stock  in  it 
at  first.  Seafaring  men  were  always 
full  of  pleasantries,  entertaining  enough 
to  listen  to  around  a  bowl  of  egg-nog, 
but  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Like  that 
tale  of  Captain  Logan's  concerning  the 
Black  Ball  packet  Cygnet:  * 
".  .  .  made  such  speed,  gentlemen,  on 
her  last  voyage,  she  rose  out  of  the 
water  and  sailed  through  the  air  like 
a  bird,  to  the  wonder  of  all  beholders!" 

To  the  wonder  of  all  beholders,  yes, 
indeed!  Captain  Logan  was  always  a 
good  one  at  that  sort  Of  thing. 

"Springs  a  yarn  as  easily  as  one  of 
those  floating  butcher  shops  out  of  New 
Bedford  springs  a  leak,"  as  some  one 
once  said  of  him.  Which  was  a  gross 
slander  on  the  "floating  butcher  shops," 
but  of  course  every  last  wisp  of  a  boy 
on  a  lordly  packet  had  to  spit  over 
the  rail  at  the  mere  thought  of  a 
whaler: 

Oh,  poor  Reuben  Ranzo, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo, 

Oh,  Ranzo  was  no  sailor, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo. 

So  they  shipped  him  aboard  a  whaler, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo, 

And  made  him  eat  whale  blubber, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo, 

Oh,  Ranzo  was  no  sailor, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo. 

And  so  with  this  latest  yarn  floating 
around  the  taverns  and  the  counting- 
houses,  there  was  no  truth  in  it,  very 
likely.  To  be  sure,  the  Sunflsh  had 
come  .in  from  the  Sandwich  Isles  all 
goggle-eyed  over  the  news,  and  there 
had  even  been  a  piece  about  it  in  the 
Baltimore  "Sun"  back  there  in  Sep- 
tember. But  it  was  all  very  far  away 
and  highly  improbable.  Those  Cali- 
fornians  were  always  thinking  up  some- 
thing tall  to  say  about  their  trees,  and 
their  climate,  and  their  natural  won- 
ders, anyway. 

The  placid  surface  of  the  social  gather- 
ings at  the  Astor  House  was  hardly 
ruffled,  and  the  outcome  of  the  race 
home  between  the  Black  Ball  and  Dra- 
matic packets  was  a  much  more  en- 
grossing subject. 

And  then  on  a  sudden  morning  the 
news  broke  along  the  water-front  with 
the  arrival  of  the  latest  ship.  They 
had  samples  on  board  for  all  to  see. 
It  was  true.  They  had  found  it  at  Sut- 
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(C)  Edwin  Levick,  New  York 


ter's  Sawmill,  near  the  fort.  That  had 
been  'way  back  in  January,  and  now 
it  was  pouring  in. 

"Gold!  Gold!  There's  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia! It's  everywhere!  All  you  have 
to  do  is  pick  it  up! " 

Across  the  Battery,  up  the  busy  length 
of  South  Street,  where  the  booms  and 
figureheads  of  the  stately  ships  were 
drawn  up  like  a  forest,  in  and  out  of 
the  counting-houses,  among  the  man- 
sions of  the  merchant  princes,  up  Broad- 
way to  the  Astor  House,  all  around  the 
Bowling  Green,  down  Bridge  Street 
and  State  Street  and  Whitehall  Street, 
the  news  went  leaping,  twisting  and 
turning  like  a  trail  of  fire. 

Gold!    Gold!  Gold! 

The  magic  word  of  the  ages,  to  stir 
the  blood  and  fire  the  imagination  with 
the  glitter  of  its  romance.  The  Spanish 
Main,  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  buried 
loot  of  scarcely  forgotten  corsairs;  and 
now  there  was  gold  in  California,  it 
was  pouring  into  Yerba  Buena — what 
did  they  call  it  now?  San  Francisco. 
The  Golden  Gates  were  open! 

"It's  everywhere,"  men  told  one  an- 


other. "There's  so  much  of  it,  it's 
easier  to  dig  for  it  than  wish  for  it!" 

"It's  in  the  rocks,  it's  in  the  rivers, 
it's  in  the  sand!"  other  men  replied. 
"It's  in  the  roots  of  bushes.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  there's  gold  dropping  from  the 
trees.  .  .  .'\ 

"In  a  high  wind  it  blows  in  your  eye. 

".  .  .  you  get  yellow  up  to  your  knees 
from  walking  in  it!" 

"You  can't  wash  in  the  river  water, 
it's  so  gritty  with  gold,  and  you  have 
to  strain  it  before  you  can  drink  it!  . . ." 

"They  pick  it  out  of  the  rocks  with 
pocket-knives,  they  scoop  it  out  of  the 
streams  with  spoons,  they  shake  it  out 
of  their  beards  at  night.  .  .  ." 

"One  man  alone  made  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  eight  days  just  passing  his 
forefinger  along  the  spokes  of  wagon 
wheels  out  there  in  the  diggings!" 

"I  tell  you,  they  spit  gold  out  there  in 
California!" 

Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 
So  men  talked  in  eager  groups  while 
housewives  fretted  over  tardy  suppers, 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,  and  young  bloods  spoke 
familiarly  of  California  and  of  riches' 
to  be  gained  and  adventures  to  be 
shared,  for  talk  was  easy,  and  the  jour- 
ney a  simple  one  to  undertake — in  arm- 
chairs. 

".  .  .  out  to  the  Mississippi,  and  then 
across  the  plains  to  Sutter's.  .  .  ." 

"A  dreary  route,  and  much  imperiled 
by  savages — no,  the  Isthmus  is  my 
choice.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  to  Chagres,  and  a  brief  journey 
overland  to  Panama,  and  then  a  quick 
passage  north  to  San  Francisco.  .  .  ." 

"...  a  continuous  passage  is  what  it 
amounts  to,  the  shipping  agent  assures 
me,  and  the  trip  across  the  Isthmus  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  voyage.  .  .  ."* 

Yes,  indeed!  Chagres,  Sutter's,  the 
Plains,  Panama — brave,  high-sounding 
names,  all  of  them.  But  it  was  the  girl 
at  the  Atlantic  Gardens  who  sent  them 
storming  the  wharves,  flooding  the 
decks  of  every  tub  that  could  be  made 


to  float,  roaring  down  through  the  Nar- 
rows on  their  way  to  El  Dorado. 

The  girl  with  the  golden  hair  and 
,  the  golden  voice,  and  her  song  which 
she  sang  one  evening. 

It  really  began  with  a  party  of  gentle- 
men up  at  the  Astor  House,  at  a  private 
dinner  tendered  to  Matthew  Parsons  by 
Captain  Logan,  of  the  packet  Cygnet. 
"Handsome  Mat  Parsons,"  Captain 
Logan's  "dandy  mate."  Mat  was  leav- 
ing the  Cygnet  to  take  command  of  the 
Breeze  from  the  West,  a  packet  captain 
at  twenty-seven,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
banquet  would  serve  to  celebrate  the 
occasion. 

"To  the  dandy  mate  of  the  packet 
Cygnet,"  Captain  Logan  boomed  down 
the  long  table.  "A  man  who  has  licked 
his  weight  in  wildcats  and  proved  his 
worth  as  a  sailor  and  a  gentleman.  To 
the  packet  Breeze  from  the  West  and 
her  new  commander,  the  pride  of  the 
Black  Ball  Line!  Gentlemen,  I  give  you 
Captain  Parsons — Handsome  Mat  Par- 
sons. .  .  ." 

From  his  very  earliest  infancy  Mat- 
thew Parsons  had  taken  to  his  heart 
everything  that  had  to  do  with  ships, 
which  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
considering  the  maritime  heritage  that 
was  his. 

To  begin  with,  both  of  his  grand- 
fathers were  well-known  figures  in  the 
shipping  circles  of  the  port.  The  one 
in  Mr.  Ackley's  shipyard  at  the  foot  of 
Pelham  Street,  and  the  other,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  his  mother's  father,  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  and  ship- 
owners of  the  town,  whose  house  flag 
with  the  red,  white,  and  blue  horizontal 
stripes  had  flown  in  every  port  in  the 
world. 

"If  it's  Moore,  it's  sure,  .  .  ."  as  they 
said  of  him. 

Then  of  course  Matthew  was  the  son 
of  Gamaliel  Parsons,  the  master  mari- 
ner. Gamaliel  Parsons,  who  had  served 
on  the  privateer  Chaser  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  1812,  and  had  been  tendered 
a  public  banquet  at  the  City  Hotel  in 
recognition  of  his  gallant  conduct  at 
the  affair  of  Fayal  Roads.  Gamaliel 
Parsons,  who  was  known  now  through- 
out the  Orient,  with  his  Felicity  Belle 
and  his  Hooglie,  as  the  luckiest  and 
most  widely  liked  of  the  Yankee  mer- 
chant navigators. 

And  the  handsomest,  in  the  high 
white  collar  and  black  stock  of  his 
early  twenties  and  thirties.  It  was 
from  him  that  Matthew  inherited  his 
own  extraordinary  good  looks,  which 
had  earned  for  him  his  nickname  of 
Handsome  Mat.  From  his  father,  and 
from  his  mother  too,  who  as  Felicity 
Moore  had  been  the  acknowledged  belle 
of  the  town— a  young  lady  towards 
whom  all  eyes  were  admiringly  turned 
when  she  stepped  into  the  New  York 
Gardens  of  an  evening  or  into  Mr.  Cul- 
len's  Magnesian  Shop  for  an  ice. 

But  to  Matthew  the  latter  heritage 
was  of  no  concern  whatever,  whereas 
the  ships  filled  all  his  mind  and  heart. 
And  while  his  father  thought  wistfully 
or  his  privateering  days  and  occupied 
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himself  with  swift,  sharp  China-bound 
vessels,  with  Matthew  it  was  a  question 
of  packets  and  the  dangers  and  glories 
of  the  transatlantic  passage. 

They  were  the  latest  venture  in  Amer- 
ican shipping,  these  packets— the  Black 
Ball  Line  had  only  been  started  five 
years  before  Matthew  was  born — and 
where  boys  of  a  later  generation  would 
have  been  eagerly  following  the  career 
of  some  athletic  hero  Matthew  was  an 
authority  on  every  detail  pertaining  to 
these  winged  greyhounds  of  his  day, 
and  to  the  records  of  their  runs. 

.  .  .  oh,  she's  lovely  up  aloft, 
And  she's  lovely  clown  below, 
Oh,  run,  let  the  bullgine  run. 

Way  ya  a  ah  o  oh, 
Run,  let  the  bullgine  run.  .  .  . 

Of  course  the  earlier  ones  were  a  little 
before  his  time.  The  first  Black  Bailers, 
the  Amity,  the  Pacific,  the  Eagle,  the 
Canada,  and  their  sisters,  four  or  five 
hundred  ton  vessels,  with  flush  decks, 
the  long-boat  housed  over  to  carry  the 
sheep  and  the  geese  and  the  hens,  and 
the  cow-house  over  the  main  hatch. 
Black  hulls  with  varnished  bends,  and 
the  inside  of  rails  and  hatch-houses 
finished  in  green. 

The  Red  Star  Liverpool  packets,  too, 
the  Grinnell  and  Minturn  Swallow  Tail 
Line,  and  the  London  and  Havre  packets 
of  the  early  twenties  were  a  little  too 
much  for  him  to  keep  track  of,  although 
he  knew  their  swallow-tail  house  flags 
and  the  names  of  most  of  the  ships. 
The  Panther,  the  Meteor,  the  Silas 
Richards,  the  Cortes,  the  President,  the 
Cambria,  the  Helen  Mar,  the  Silvia  de 
Grasse,  the  Baltimore,  the  France,  the 
Mercury,  and  many  another  sturdy  sail 
carrier  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

...  to  Liverpool  we'll  make  our  way, 
Amelia,  ivhar  you  bound  to? 
To  Liverpool,  thet  Yankee  school, 
Across  the  Western  ocean.  .  .  . 

But  in  the  thirties,  when  Matthew 
was  growing  up  to  be  ten,  and  twelve, 
and  fifteen  years  old,  there  was  not  a 
question  having  to  do  with  packets, 
their  appearance,  their  records,  and 
their  commanders,  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  discuss  or  which  he  did  not 
actually  discuss  upon  the  slightest  prov- 
ocation. 

The  ships  of  the  new  line  to  New  Or- 
leans, in  1831— the  Nashville,  the  Hunts- 
ville,  the  Louisville,  the  Creole,  and  the 
Natchez,  the  first  packets  to  be  built 
in  accordance  with  the  new  full  poop- 
deck  specifications.  And  the  Formosa, 
the  Isaac  Bell,  the  Galia,  the  Duchesse 
d'Orleans,  and  the  others  of  that  third 
line  to  Havre,  of  which  the  Isaac  Bell, 
under  Captain  Johnston,  made  the  voy- 
age from  Havre  to  New  York  in  Janu- 
ary in  less  than  eighteen  days. 

"And  in  January,  too!"  Matthew 
would  marvel.  "I  guess  that's  the  worst 
month  on  the  Atlantic  if  you're  west- 
bound. .  .  ." 

Then  that  new  concern  running  to 
Liverpool,  the  Dramatic  Line,  carrying 
a  big  black  X  on  their  foretopsails — as 
though  that  could  get  them  across  any 
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faster  than  a  Black  Bailer!  It  was 
simply  an  imitation  of  the  large  black 
ball  on  the  latter's  foretopsails,  any- 
way. The  Siddons,  the  Garrick,  the 
Roscius,  the  Sheridan,  who  got  herself 
properly  beaten  in  a  race  with  Captain 
De  Peyster's  Black  Bailer  Columbus. 

".  .  .  nearly  nine  hundred  tons  she 
is,"  Matthew  gloated.  "And  the  Colum- 
bus is  not  six  hundred.  And  she  car- 
ried a  crew  of  forty  on  purpose  to  win 
the  race,  and  the  old  Black  Bailer  beat 
her  by  two  days,  sixteen  to  eighteen!" 

The  new  ships,  too,  of  the  Swallow 
Tail  Line,  such  as  the  Washington,  and 
the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Independence, 
commanded  by  Captain  Ezra  Nye,  who 
sailed  on  the  6th  of  March  for  several 
years  so  that  she  might  carry  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  over  to  England. 

"She  can  do  New  York  to  Liverpool 
in  fourteen  days,"  Matthew  used  to 
complain.  "But  the  President's  Message 
ought  to  go  over  on  the  Black  Ball 
Line." 

And  lastly,  because  they  were  the 
finest  of  all  in  Matthew's  estimation,  the 
more  recent  Black  Bailers— the  Colum- 
bus, the  Oxford,  the  New  York,  the  Cam- 
bridge—forerunners of  the  great  packets 
of  his  early  manhood,  the  Fidelia,  the 
thousand-ton  Montezuma,  the  Yorkshire, 
holder  under  Captain  Bailey  of  the 
record  west-bound  Atlantic  passage  of 
sixteen  days. 

Fine,  presentable  vessels  they  were, 
these  later  packets,  with  their  painted 
ports  and  white  finishing,  carryingall  the 
sail  that  could  be  handled  in  the  North 
Atlantic  gales,  and  a  little  more  besides; 
while  they  raced  each  other  ceaselessly 
back  and  forth,  under  the  command  of 
men  who  drove  them  forward  sleeplessly 
and  relentlessly  in  all  seasons,  and 
through  all  weathers,  up  to  their  knight- 
heads  in  rolling  seas. 

Men  who  were  numbered  among  the 
finest  navigators  afloat,  possessed  of  un- 
bounded physical  endurance  to  with- 
stand the  days  and  nights  on  end  of 
duty  on  the  deck  required  of  them,  and 
accustomed  to  the  niceties  of  good  breed- 
ing which  must  be  theirs  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  passengers  of  quality  who 
crowded  their  cabins.  And  armed  with 
the  strength  and  courage  essential  to 
the  proper  handling  of  the  desperate 
ruffianly  "packet  rats"  who  composed 
their  crews. 

Strong,  thickset,  tattooed  Waterloo 
Road  grogshop  sweepings,  villainous 
and  depraved.  Good  sailors  enough,  in 
their  red  shirts  and  sea  boots,  up  aloft 
shortening  sail  in  a  howling  blizzard, 
but  only  after  they  had  been  pounded 
into  respectful  obedience  by  the  iron 
hand  of  the  captain  and  the  "belaying- 
pin  soup"  of  the  "greaser"  and  "blower" 
mates. 

Singing  sailormen,  these,  of  course, 
with  a  chorus  for  every  emergency. 

Oh,  the  smartest  packet  you  can  find, 
Ah  he,  ah  ho,  are  you  most  done.' 
Is  the  fair  New  York  in  the  Blaok 

Ball  Line. 
So  clear  the  track,  let  the  bullgine 

run, 
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From  "The  Clipper  Ship  Era,-'  by  Arthur  H.  Clark  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) 


THE  MONTEZUMA 

"And  lastly,  because  they  were  the  finest  of  all  in  Matthew's  estimation,  the  more  recent  Black 
Bailers— the  Columbus,  the  Oxford,   the  New  York,  the  Cambridge— forerunners  of  the  great 
packets  of  his  early  manhood,  the  Fidelia,  the  thousand-ton  Montezuma.  .  .  ." 


To  my  aye  rig  a  jig  in  a  low  back 
car, 

Ah  ho,  ah  ho,  are  you  most  done? 
With  Eliza  Lee  all  on  my  knee, 
So  clear  the  track,  let  the  bullgine 
run.  .  .  . 

Something  like  this  for  the  anchor, 
and  then  for  setting  sail,  "Haul  on  the 
Bowlin'!" 

Haul  on  the  bowlin',  the  packet  is 
a-rollin', 

Haul  on  the  bowlin',  the  bowlin'  haul! 
Haul  on  the  bowlin',  the  maintopgal- 

lant  bowlin', 
Haul  on  the  bowlin',  the  bowlin'  haul! 

or  "Blow  the  Man  Down,"  with  its  hint 
of  autobiographical  Liverpool  reminis- 
cence: 

...  as  I  was  walking  down  Paradise 
Street, 

Way  ay,  blow  the  man  down, 
A  saucy  young  p'liceman  I  happened 
to  meet, 

Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man 
down. 

Says  he  you're  a  Black  Bailer  by  the 

cut  of  your  hair, 
Way  ay,  blow  the  man  down, 
I  know  you're  a  Black  Bailer  by  the 

clothes  that  you  wear, 
Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man 

down. 

You've  sailed  in  a  packet  that  flies 

the  Black  Ball, 
Way  ay,  blow  the  man  down, 
You've  robbed  some  poor  Dutchman 

of  boots,  clothes,  and  all, 
Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man 

down. 

Oh,  p'liceman,  p'liceman,  you  do  me 

great  wrong, 
Way  ay,  blow  the  man  down, 
I'm  a  Jamesina  sailor  just  home  from 

Hongkong, 
Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man 

down. 

They  gave  me  three  months  in  "Wal- 
ton jail, 
Way  ay,  bloiv  the  man  down, 


For  booting  and  kicking  and  blowing 

him  down, 
Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man 

down.  .  .  ." 

and  very  probably  a  round  or  two  of — 

.  .  .  Johnny's  gone  to  Liverpool, 
Away  you  llee — lo — o, 
To  Liverpool,  that  Yankee  school, 
John's  gone  to  Hilo. 

Those  Yankee  sailors  you'll  see  there, 
Away  you  J  lee — lo — o, 
With  red  top  boots  and  short  cut 
hair, 

John's  gone  to  Hilo. 

Oh,  Johnny's  gone  to  Baltimore, 
Away  you  llee — lo — o, 
To  dance  upon  the  sanded  floor, 
Joh  n's  gone  to  Hilo. 

And  of  course  "The  Black  Ball  Line"  at 
the  windlass: 

.  .  .  for  once  there  was  a  Black  Ball 
ship, 

Hurrah  for  the  Black  Ball  Line! 
■  That  fourteen  knots  an  hour  could 
slip, 

Hurrah  for  the  Black  Ball  Line! 

Her  yards  were  square,  her  gear  all 
new, 

Hurrah  for  the  Black  Ball  Line! 
She  had  a  good  and  gallant  crew, 
Hurrah  for  the  Black  Ball  Line!  .  .  . 

Such  was  the  service,  with  its  ships 
and  its  men  and  its  songs,  which  Mat- 
thew entered  when  he  was  eighteen, 
with  his  mind  made  up  to  become  "the 
dandy  mate  of  a  Black  Ball  packet!" 

And  now,  not  quite  ten  years  later, 
he  was  to  be  a  captain,  with  a  packet  of 
his  own. 

They  finally  put  him  at  the  piano,  for 
Mat  could  "strike  a  light"  with  any 
chanty  man  afloat,  and  made  him  sing 
that  catchy  new  song  of  Mr.  Foster's 
with  its  lilting  chorus: 

l  come  from  Alabama 
With  my  banjo  on  my  knee, 
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I'm  ffwan  to  Louisiana, 

My  true  love  for  to  seel 

It  rained  all  night  the  day  1  left; 

The  weather  it  was  dry, 

The  sun  so  hot,  I  froze  to  death, 

Susanna  don't  you  cry. 

Oh,  Susanna, 

Don't  you  cry  for  me, 

I  come  from  Alabama, 

With  my  banjo  on  my  knee! 

Oh,  when  I  gets  to  New  Orleans, 
I'll  look  all  round  and  round, 
And  when  I  find  Susanna 
I'll  fall  right  on  the  ground! 
But  if  I  do  not  find  her, 
This  darky'll  surely  die,- 
And  when  I'm  dead  and  buried, 
Susanna  don't  you  cry. 

Oh,  Susanna, 

Don't  you  cry  for  me, 

I  come  from  Alabama, 

With  my  banjo  on  my  knee! 

"Oh,  Susanna,  don't  you  cry  for  me!" 
some  one  sang  out  from  across  the  room. 
"I'm  off  for  California,  with  my  banjo  on 
my  knee!" 

"Hear,  hear!  "  everybody  laughed.  "I'm 
off  for  California!  The  words  fit  right 
in  too!" 

"But  you  wouldn't  take  a  banjo  to 
California!"  objected  Mat.  "Let's  see, 
I'm  off  for  California,  with — with  my — " 

"What  are  those  things  they  sift  the 
sand  in  out  there?"  asked  Captain  Logan. 
"Dishpans,  wash-bowls.  .  .  ." 

"With  my  wash-bowl  on  my  knee," 
hummed  Mat.    "Say,  that  fits  all  right! 

"Oh,  Susanna, 

Don't  you  cry  for  me, 

I'm  off  for  California, 

With  my  wash-bowl  on  my  knee!" 

"Hurrah,  Mat!"  they  shouted.  "Go 
on,  make  up  some  more  words,  let's  have 
a  new  song  for  the  boys!" 

"Let's  see,  how  does  it  go?"  said  Mat. 
"  'It  rained  all  night  the  day  I  left,  the 
weather  it  was  dry;'  let's  see — the 
weather  it  was  dry— I'll — I'll  wash — 
drain  the  rivers  dry!    How's  that?" 

"Go  on,  go  on!  Try  the  other  line — 
you  can  skip  the  first  ones,  the  music 
just  repeats.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  they  say  they  get  it  out  of  the 
rivers  and  out  of  the  rocks,  don't  they? 
I'll  dig  the  rocks  bare — that  won't  do — 
I'll  dig  the  mountains  bare — I'll  sen/in' 
the  mountains  bare — clean — that's  it,  I'll 
scrape  the  mountains  clean,  turn  turn — 
we  want  two  words  there.  .  .  ." 

"I'll  scrape  the  mountains  clean,  old 
boy.  .  .  ." 

"No — old  girl!  It's  all  about  Su- 
sanna! " 

"That's  it.    Now  we've  got  it,  listen! 
"I'll  scrape  the  mountains  clean,  old 
girl, 

I'll  drain  the  rivers  dry, 
I'm  off  for  California, 
Susanna,  don't  you  cry! 

Oh,  Susanna. 

Don't  you  cry  for  me, 

I'm  off  for  California. 

With  my  wash-bowl  on  my  knee!" 

Over  and  over  again  they  sang  it,  with 
all  the  fervor  of  novelty,  and  when  they 
stopped  for  breath  the  song  that  was  to 
go  around  the  world  was  theirs.  The 
song  that  started  the  gold  rush  and 
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roared  its  way  from  the  Battery  to 
Hongkong,  via  the  two  capes. 

After  the  golden-haired  girl  had  sung 
iti  that  is.  .  .  . 

That  was  at  the  Atlantic  Gardens,  a 
little  later  in  the  evening,  when  Mat 
Parsons*  and  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  company  had  dropped  in 
there  to  hear  the  concert  in  the  audi- 
torium before  returning  to  their  board- 
ing-houses. 

She  was  singing  when  they  came  in, 
the  golden-haired  girl — singing  her 
heart  out  before  an  unreceptive  audi- 
ence, to  the  tinkly  accompaniment  fur- 
nished by  a  sickly  youth  who  might 
have  been  her  brother. 

"It's  the  golden-haired  girl,"  some  one 
in  the  party  volunteered.  "That's  what 
they  call  her.  They  say  she  used  to  be 
a  music  teacher  in  New  England  some- 
where— don't  know  how  she  ever  came 
to  be  singing  here.  .  .  ." 

But  Mat  was  not  listening  to  what 
they  were  saying.  He  was  gazing  at 
the  girl,  so  slender,  so  tired  looking, 
with  her  plucky  smile  and  frightened 
eyes.   And  so  beautiful.  .  .  . 

She  sang  "Come  rest  in  this  b.osom, 
my  own  stricken  deer"  and  "John  An- 
derson, my  Joe,"  but  it  was  only  when, 
with  an  accompanying  flourish,  she  be- 
gan "Oh,  Susanna"  that  Mat  paid  any 
attention. 

"Get  her  to  sing  the  new  verse,"  some 
one  suggested.  "Here,  boy,  present  Cap- 
tain Parsons's  compliments  to  the  lady 
who  is  singing— Miss  Crane? — to  Miss 
Crane,  then,  and  tell  her  he  has  some- 
thing very  important  to  impart  to  her." 

"How  ridiculous!"  Mat  kept  saying  to 
them,  blushing  at  their  banter;  but  just 
the  same  he  watched  the  boy's  progress 
across  the  hall,  saw  him  disappear  at 
the  close  of  the  song,  and  waited  breath- 
lessly for  him  to  return. 

"Miss  Crane  will  be  glad  to  hear 
whatever  Captain  Parsons  wishes  to 
say,"  he  announced.  "She  has  to  sing 
again  in  a  few  moments,  if  the  captain 
can  spare  the  time  now." 

And  so  Handsome  Mat  Parsons  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  golden- 
haired  girl,  in  the  wings  of  the  little 
stage. 

"How  do  you  do,  miss?"  he  said,  awk- 
wardly. She  did  not  look  like  a  the- 
atrical person,  and  she  was  even  more 
beautiful  than  he  had  supposed. 

"You  wished  to  speak  with  me,  sir?" 
she  asked  him,  and  her  more  Northern 
intonation  rang  cleanly  in  his  ears. 
"Can  I  be  of  service  to  you?" 

"It  was  I — my  friends  who  hoped  per- 
haps to  do  you  a  slight  service,  miss," 
Mat  smiled.  "You  were  singing  'Oh, 
Susanna!'  a  moment  ago,  and  we  have 
some  new  words — about  California— it's 
getting  to  be  all  the  rage,  you  know — " 

"Oh,  yes?" 

"We  thought  you  might  care  to  sing 
them  as  an  encore.  Here  they  are,"  and 
he  handed  her  the  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  scribbled  them. 

"Oh,  how  splendid!"  she  laughed  as 
she  read  them.  "The  audience  will  love 
il !    It's  very  kind  of  you,  sir." 
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(C)  Edwin  Levick,  New  York 

IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

"Up  to  the  Equator  again  with  all  sails  set— studdingsails,  skysails,  ringtails— and  finally  through 
the  Golden  Gate,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  days  from  New  York" 


"Look  here,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call 
me  sir,  miss!"  Mat  exclaimed  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  they  both  laughed  in  each 
other's  eyes. 

"I  think  really  I'd  better,"  she  parried. 
"As  long  as  you  call  me  miss,  sir." 

"Do  you  sing  here  every  evening?" 
Mat  asked  her  in  another  sudden  con- 
versational outburst. 

"Yes,  every  evening,  at  present,"  she 
replied.    "Do  you  come  here  often?" 

"No,  very  seldom.  I'm  at  sea  most  of 
the  time,"  he  explained. 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  and  Mat  thought 
that  she  had  sighed.  "But  you're  ashore 
now  for  a  while?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  he  told  her.  "I'm 
taking  the  Breeze  from  the  West  out  on 
next  packet  day." 

"Oh!"  she  said,  and  that  was  all, 
while  she  turned  the  scrap  of  paper  this 
way  and  that  in  her  fingers.  Finally 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "Then 
good-by,  Captain  Parsons.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  words,  and  good  luck 
on  your  journey." 

"Good-by,  Miss  Crane,"  he  answered, 
holding  her  slender  fingers  in  his  big 
sailor's  hand  for  a  moment.  "And  good 
luck  to  you — until  I  come  back,"  he  added 
under  his  breath  as  he  turned  away. 

She  sang  the  new  words  as  an  en- 
core to  her  next  song,  and  even  Mat's 
explosive  hand-clapping  was  lost  in  the 
storm  of  applause  that  followed.  Four, 
five,  and  six  times  they  made  her  sing 
it,  and  at  the  seventh  time  most  of  the 
audience  joined  in.  They  were  singing 
it  in  the  streets  late  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning  the  chorus  was  float- 
ing across  the  wharves  on  South  Street. 

The  song  that  went  around  the  world 
was  on  its  way,  from  the  Battery  to 
Hongkong,  via  the  two  capes,  wherever 
Yankee  ships  sailed  blue  water  in  the 


days  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
afloat  in  every  port  on  the  Seven  Seas. 

Two  days  later  the  Breeze  from  the 
West  went  booming  down  the  bay  with 
a  bone  in  her  teeth,  Liverpool  bound, 
carrying  with  her  that  song,  which  men 
were  singing  in  their  hundreds  as  they 
stormed  the  Isthmus  shipping  offices  in 
New  York.  But  on  her  quarter-deck 
Captain  Mat  Parsons  carried  with  him 
the  memory  of  the  singer  of  the  song, 
the  golden-haired  girl  at  the  Atlantic 
Gardens. 

And  a  month  or  more  later,  when  he 
returned  and  dipped  his  ensign  at  the 
Battery,  there  remained  for  him  only 
that  memory,  for  the  singer  was  gone, 
and  with  her  the  sickly  youth,  and  none 
knew,  the  time  or  the  place  of  their  go- 
ing. But  the  song  remained,  and  the  rush 
for  California  filled  all  men's  minds. 

So  much  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  next  voyage  they  called  Mat  into 
the  counting-room. 

"California  freights  are  around  fifty 
dollars  per  forty  cubic  feet,"  they  told 
him.  "Those  people  out  there  in  San 
Francisco  are  plumb  crazy.  Would  you 
believe  it,  they're  paying  forty  dollars 
a  barrel  for  flour!" 

"Guess  they  can  afford  to,"  said'  Mat. 

"The  Breeze  from  the  West  is  a  pretty 
sharp  ship  for  a  packet,"  they  went  on. 
"But  at  that  rate,  her  freight  will 
amount  to  about  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  more  than  she  cost  ready  for 
sea.  It  can't  last,  but  while  it  does  it's 
too  good  an  adventure  to  miss.  You 
will  load  at  Pier  8  for  San  Francisco." 

"Aye  aye,  sir.  .  .  ." 

"Perhaps  you'll  find  some  gold  too, 
while  you're  there."  They  smiled  at 
him. 

"I  dare  say,"  Mat  replied.  "From  all 
^counts,  I'll  be  lucky  to  get  out  with 
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the  ship.  They  tell  me  the  crews  swim 
ashore  when  they  get  within  smelling 
distance,  and  you  have  to  empty  the 
jail  to  get  a  gang  for  the  return  jour- 
ney." 

Gold,  indeed!  The  gold  in  that  sing- 
ing girl's  hair  was  the  only  gold  Mat 
Parsons  had  a  thought  for. 

Well,  they  made  a  pretty  good  passage 
of  it,  from  Sandy  Hook  dotvn  to  the 
Equator,  from  the  Equator  to  50°  S.  At- 
lantic. Then  to  the  southward  with  sky- 
sail  yards  and  studdingsail  booms  sent 
down  for  the  fight  around  the  Horn. 
Then  to  the  northward  from  50°  S.  Pa- 
cific up  to  the  Equator  again  with  all 
sails  set — studdingsails,  skysails,  ring- 
tails— and  finally  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  days 
from  New  York. 

And,  as  Mat  had  predicted,  one-half 
of  the  crew  went  overboard  when  the 
low  black  sandy  beach  came  in  sight, 
and  the  other  half  followed  when  the 
Breeze  from  the  West  had  dropped  her 
anchor. 

All  around  her  were  hundreds  of  ships 
similarly  abandoned,  while  their  crews 
sought  the  riches  to  be  "gathered  from 
the  trees." 

"Hell!"  Mat  observed  to  his  mate. 
"This  isn't  a  port,  it's  a  graveyard!" 

The  mate  spat  reflectively  over  the 
side  before  replying. 

"This  here,  now,  San  Francisco,"  he 
observed  at  length.  "Looks  more  like 
a  county  fair  than  a  town  to  me." 

It  did,  too,  with  its  shacks  and  its 
huts  and  its  tents,  and  the  clouds  of 
dust  swirling  around  in  every  direction. 

"And  how  do  we  get  out  of  this  here, 
now,  metropolis?"  the  mate  inquired. 
"We've  got  nothing  but  the  ship's  cat 
left  to  man  the  ropes." 

"We'll  scrape  the  mountains  clean, 
old  girl,  we'll  drain  the  old  jail  dry," 
smiled  Mat.  "We'll  sail  from  California. 
Susanna,  don't  you  cry!" 

"Sweet  sailor's  life!"  sighed  the  mate. 
"And  us  a  Black  Bailer!" 

But  they  got  the  cargo  ashore  some- 
how or  other — and  no  wonder,  with  the 
agents  paying  stevedores  twenty-five  dol- 


lars a  day,  and  the  goods  sold  at 
auction  almost  as  fast  as  they  were 
landed! — and  Mat  went  ashore  one  eve- 
ning to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
gathering  in  a  crew. 

"Better  stand  well  out  from  shore, 
captain,"  the  mate  called  to  him,  "or 
you'll  be  getting  this,  now,  gold  fever, 
and  buying  yourself  a  red  shirt." 

It  may  be  that  the  mate's  prediction 
might  have  been  fulfilled,  but  as  he 
turned  the  corner  of  the  second  ware- 
house shed  Mat  gasped  like  a  man  who 
has  been  shot  and  sat  down  very  sud- 
denly on  a  wooden  pile.  Then  he 
stepped  forward  again  very  slowly  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"How  do  you  do,  miss,"  he  said,  even 
more  awkwardly  than  the  first  time. 

It  was  the  golden-haired  girl. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  in  San 
Francisco?"  he  pressed  her,  before  she 
had  time  to  recover  her  breath.  "I 
didn't  think  I'd  ever  see  you  again." 

"It  was  the  song,"  she  told  him,  "  'Oh, 
Susanna,'  do  you  remember?  We  sang 
it  so  much,  my  brother  and  I,  and 
watched  them  rushing  off  to  the  docks, 
until  finally  he  caught  the  fever  him- 
self. I  think  he  would  have  gone  with- 
out me." 

"You  joined  the  rush,  then?  I  looked 
for  you  at  the  Atlantic  Gardens  when  I 
got  back.  .  .  ." 

"Did  you?"  she  smiled  at  him.  "Yes, 
we  joined  the  rush.  We  went  by  the 
Isthmus;   it  was  a  terrible  trip!  My 

brother  nearly  died  there,  in  Panama  " 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow  and 
sighed. 

"And  you've  struck  it  here?"  Mat 
asked. 

"No,"  she  replied.  "We  used  up  all 
our  savings  getting  here.  Our  parents 
had  died,  you  see,  and  I  took  to  singing 
to  make  a  little  money.  That's  how  we 
happened  to  come  to  New  York.  I — I 
had  never  done  anything  like  that  be- 
fore. Then  we  came  here.  I  knew  it 
was  foolish,  but  he  would  come." 

"And  you've  had  bad  luck?" 

"It  was  very  hard — the  life,  the  work 
— although  people  were  very  kind.  My 


brother  was  very  sick;  we  couldn't  af- 
ford a  doctor — he — he  died  three  days 
ago.  ..." 

"I — I'm  terribly  sorry,  miss,"  Mat  said, 
gently.  "And  it  was  all  my  fault  for 
giving  you  those  words.  Perhaps  he 
would  never  have  come  otherwise.  What 
— what  have  you  been  doing  since?  . . ." 

"We  had  a  little  dust  left,"  she  ex- 
plained. "And  I've  helped  do  some 
washing  and  cooking.  I  thought  per- 
haps I  might  sing  somewhere — it  would 
be  in  one  of  the  saloons — I — oh,  I'm  so 
glad  you've  come,  Captain  Parsons!" 
And  Mat  got  very  red  in  the  face,  be- 
cause he  saw  that  she  was  going  to  cry. 

"I'm  happy  to  hear  you  say  that, 
miss,"  he  said,  rather  breathlessly.  "I'm 
a  sailor,  and  perhaps  I'm  not  saying  it 
just  right.  But  that  night — that  night 
in  New  York — I  was  hoping  to  find  you 
again — and  then  I  thought  that  I  had 
lost  you  forever!" 

"Oh,  was  it  like  that  too  with  you?" 
she  asked  him,  and  Mat  took  her  hands 
in  his. 

"Yes,"  he  told  her.  "It  was  like  that. 
They  kept  saying  to  me,  when  I  came 
out  here,  perhaps  I'd  find  gold,  but  I 
never  dreamed  what  gold  it  would  be! 
Will  you  come  back  with  me  now?  I 
want  to  take  you  home,  and  take  care 
of  you  all  my  life.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  Mat,"  she  said,  very  softly,  and 
laughed  at  his  surprise  that  she  should 
know  his  name.    "Thank  you.  .  .  ." 

"Of  course  I  don't  know  how  we'll 
get  out  of  here,"  he  exclaimed  as  they 
were  plodding  up  the  dusty  street  to 
find  some  one  to  marry  them.  "I've  got 
no  crew,  and  I've  got  no  cook,  and  I've 
got  no  stores;  but  there's  a  ship  and 
a  mate  and  a  cat,  and  there's  you — and 
we'll  sail  from  California,  Susanna,  don't 
you  cry!" 

"I'm  not!"  she  informed  him. 

"You're  not  what?" 

"I'm  not  crying!  Oh,  of  course,  you 
didn't  know,  did  you?  That's  my  name, 
Susanna." 

"Oh,  Susanna!"  laughed  Captain  Mat 
Parsons,  and  stopped  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  to  kiss  her. 


HOW  EUROPE  TEACHES  AMERICANISM 

BY  NATALIE  DE  BOGORY 


THE  polyglot  blue-coated  men  who 
sit  in  judgment  at  Ellis  Island's 
wickets  to  America  are  using  these 
days  a  language  seldom  before  heard 
around  their  battered  desks — English. 
As  the  long  lines  of  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
Jews,  and  Italians  file  past,  the  inspec- 
tor's face  often  lights  up  as  he  picks 
from  the  line  some  man  or  woman  in 
whom  he  recognizes  a  difference.  To 
them  he  speaks  as  an  American.  And 
at  the  sound  of  the  language  there  will 
come  an  answering  glance  in  the  im- 
migrant's eyes,  a  squaring  of  shoulders 
and  lifting  of  chin,  and  the  answers 
come    back    in    English,    too — broken, 


stumbling  . half  intelligible,  but  English. 
America  has  received  few  such  immi- 
grants before.  Instead  of  being  utter 
aliens,  shuffling,  fearful  with  the  timid- 
ity of  ignorance,  seeking  nothing  more 
than  prosperity,  these  people  bear  them- 
selves like  wanderers  returning  home — 
as  they  are.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  dress, 
but  one  of  bearing.  These  people,  to  the 
casual  visitor,  are  simply  immigrants, 
but  the  inspectors  know  at  a  glance  that 
they  had  lived  many  years  in  America, 
had  gone  "home"  to  settle  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  but  have  now  decided 
that,  after  all,  America  is  "home"  to 
them.    Their  trip  to  the  "old  country" 


has  brought  out  the  contrast  between  it 
and  the  new  land,  and  they  are  return- 
ing to  their  adopted  country  with  a  sud- 
den though  often  vague  understanding 
of  what  America  means  and  stands  for. 
These  returning  thousands  are  ready 
now  to  become  Americans. 

Long  ago,  before  the  war,  I  used  to 
fill  out  schedules  for  newly  arrived  im- 
migrants in  Greater  New  York  that 
covered  their  entire  lives,  past  and 
future.  I  talked  to  the  Slavs  in  their 
own  languages,  and  they  often  unbur- 
dened their  clumsy  minds  in  answer  to 
my  questions.  In  my  efforts  to  get 
closer  to  their  simple  psychology,  I  lived 
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with  them,  sharing  their  amazing  food 
and  their  hard  work.  And  I  found  that 
almost  all  came  here  merely  to  earn  a 
.  ,  better  living — they  had  heard  of  the 
-  money  that  could  be  earned.  In  rare 
cases  some  girl  would  slip  across  to 
avoid  a  distasteful  marriage,  but  these 
were  rare. 

But  after  arrival  came  disillusion.  It 
was  always  the  same  story. 

"There's  plenty  of  money,  but  too 
much  hard  work" — one  woman  stated 
the  idea  of  many.  "In  America  it's  all 
work,  work,  hard  work.  No  time  to 
spend  the  money  and  nowhere  to  spend 
it.  I'm  going  back  to  the  old  country 
to  spend  my  American  money." 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  immi- 
grants agreed  with  this  woman.  Amer- 
ica stood  for  money  and  comfort,  but  it 
,  was  not  "home."  Many  of  the  immi- 
grant dwellings,  though  small  and 
^•perched  up  four  nights  of  stairs,  were 
clean.  The  boarders,  of  whom  every 
family  had  a  plentiful  supply,  slept  on 
folding  cots  that  were  neatly  telescoped 
along  the  walls  during  the  day.  In  the 
old  country  they  would  have  slept  on 
the  floor.  America  did  not  relieve  con- 
gestion, but  she  gave  them  beds.  There 
was  running  water  instead  of  the  long 
walk  to  the  village  well.  Many  a  Rus- 
sian peasant  told  me  with  pride  of  his 
prosperity  in  America. 

"I  can  eat  meat  every  day.  At  home 
I  had  it  once  a  year,"  one  man  explained 
to  me. 

But  even  the  meat  did  not  make  an 
American  of  him,  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  longingly  towards  Russia. 

So,  although  almost  all  immigrants 
agreed  in  dislike  of  America,  each 
dreamed  of  happiness  back  across  the 
ocean.  The  Pole  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  dreamed  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Czar,  when  he  could  return  to  his  own; 
the  Pole  from  Austria  hoarded  his 
money  that  he  might  pay  the  mortgage 
levied  on  his  farm  by  the  local  Jewish 
money-lender— once  that  was  paid,  he 
would  go  back.  The  Italian  only  waited 
to  accumulate  enough  money  to  appear 
among  his  old  neighbors  as  a  rich 
American,"  buy  some  land,  and  settle 
down  to  comfort  and  prosperity. 

All  efforts  at  Americanization  in  those 
days  came  up  against  this  solid  wall  of 
dreams. 

Then  came  the  Great  War  and  peace. 
The  oppressed  of  the  world  raised  their 
heads  with  new  hope.  The  Fourteen 
Points  stood  forth  as  the  Bible  of  a  new 
world.    The  dream  was  coming  true. 

Passages  were  booked  in  thousands 
for  the  return  "home."  There  are  no 
statistics  to  show  the  number  of  those 
who  went  away  to  settle.  Steamship 
agents  said  that  every  available  space 
was  booked  at  least  a  year  in  advance, 
*nd  a  Congressional  committee  was  told 
that  five  million  would  go.  But,  at  any 
rate,  for  a  time  the  outbound  tide  was 
greater  than  that  coming  in. 

But  not  now. 

Something  happened  in  Europe  to  the 
half-made  Americans.  The  dream  did 
not  materialize.  These  homesick  enthu- 
siasts found  something  lacking  in  the 
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old  country.  They  are  not  articulate 
enough  to  explain  just  what  it  was,  but 
they  found  that  "everything  was  wrong." 
So,  after  a  stay  of  six  months  or  a  year, 
they  swelled  the  horde  moving  to  Amer- 
ica, and  each  is  bringing  back  with  him 
some  of  the  neighbors  for  whom  he  had 
longed. 

At  Ellis  Island  these  returning  people 
are  conspicuous.  They  can  be  picked 
out,  not  by  their  clothing,  but  by  their 
carriage;  they  hold  their  heads  up  and 
they  look  everybody  straight  in  the  face. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  mingling 
with  the  various  immigrant  groups  and 
talking  to  them;  I,  too,  soon  learned  to 
distinguish  the  returning  ones  from  the 
"greenhorns." 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  over  there?"  I 
asked  of  a  young  couple,  both  Slovaks, 
waiting  to  go  to  Pittsburgh. 

Both  were  smartly  dressed  in  cheap 
American  clothes.  The  young  woman 
had  a  gold  filling  in  her  teeth  and 
smiled  pleasantly  when  I  spoke  to  her. 
Real  immigrants  seldom  do  that. 

"No  good— the  old  country,"  they  an- 
swered in  unison. 

"America's  the  only  good  place,"  the 
man  went  on.  "We'll  stay  here— never 
go  back." 

Their  English  was  faulty  and  halting, 
though  both  had  been  here  about  eight 
years,  but  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
what  they  meant  to  say.  The  man  was 
a  miner,  his  wife  had  worked  in  a  fac- 
tory; they  had  been  married  for  several 
years,  and  finally  went  back  "home." 
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"Thought  we'd  stay  over  there,"  ex- 
plained the  man,  "planned  that.  But 
four  months  was  enough.  We're  back- 
to  stay." 

"What  didn't  you  like?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing  good,"  was  the  best  answer 
I  could  get. 

After  close  questioning,  however,  I 
did  discover  that  work  there  did  not 
bring  in  a  wage  sufficient  for  life.  That 
was  one  great  disadvantage,  but,  beyond 
this  one  concrete  handicap,  they  could 
not  either  of  them  tell  me  what  was 
wrong. 

"And  we  bring  friends  with  us,"  vol- 
unteered the  man,  pointing  to  four  men 
who  were  standing  by  with  the  typical 
lost  look  of  the  immigrant. 

Another  time  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
a  very  thin  and  gawky  Czech  woman. 
She  wore  a  rusty  black  suit,  her  face 
was  deeply  lined,  but  her  eyes  were 
bright  and  intelligent.  With  her  was 
her  girl  of  fifteen,  with  bright-red 
cheeks.  Both  wore  pink  boudoir  caps 
trimmed  with  masses  of  cheap  lace.  As 
I  looked  at  the  curious  sight,  it  dawned 
on  me  that  of  all  traveling  headgear 
these  were  undoubtedly  most  conveni- 
ent; they  need  never  be  taken  off,  they 
certainly  protect  the  hair,  and  they  look 
gay. 

"You're  coming  back  to  America?"  I 
asked.  "Didn't  you  like  it  in  the  old 
country?" 

"No,"  she  shook  her  head  until  the 
frills  flopped  up  and  down;  "no  good.  I 
bring   here   my   daughter— make  her 
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American.  And  friends — same  village. 
No  good  there." 

The  little  girl  smiled  as  though  she 
understood,  and  there  were  the  inevi- 
table friends — five  strong  young  women 
in  voluminous  skirts  and  kerchiefs  on 
their  heads. 

This  woman  told  me  that  she  had 
returned  alone,  leaving  her  husband 
with  several  children  in  Scranton.  They 
had  been  planning  to  come  out  upon 
hearing  from  her  that  the  old  home 
was  ready.  She  had  this  half-grown 
daughter  at  "home,"  who  had  been 
brought  up  by-  the  grandparents.  Now 
she  was  on  her  way  back,  and  all  would 
remain  here. 

"Me  stay  old  country  six  months — no 
good — America  good."  The  frills  bobbed. 

So  she  took  the  daughter,  five  friends 
from  among  her  neighbors,  and  returned. 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  back  to  stay 
there?"  I  asked. 

"Never  go — stay  here — here  good.  Old 
country — no  good,"  was  her  answer. 

She  changed  to  a  more  fluent  Czech  to 
tell  me  of  her  former  dreams  of  going 
back  to  live  out  her  life  in  free  Czecho- 
slovakia. And  then  this  disappointment. 
Her  dream  now  is  of  sending  her  girl 
to  an  American  school,  where  she  would 
soon  learn  English,  and  the  entire 
family  remain  here.  She,  too,  could  not 
tell  me  just  what  was  wrong.  Every- 
thing was  not  as  she  had  become  used 


to;  living  was  bad,  nothing  seemed  to 
be  right  after  her  ten  years  in  this 
country. 

"After  America — no  good,''  she  con- 
cluded in  English. 

She  led  her  brood  like  a  mother  hen. 
There  was  no  trouble  about  tickets,  for 
she  handled  them;  she  bought  the  lunch 
boxes,  and  every  time  she  moved  the 
little  girl  in  the  boudoir  cap  and  the 
five  young  women  trailed  behind  her. 

Then  there  was  a  sad  Polish  mother, 
whose  little  girl  was  ill  in  the  hospital. 
She  had  lived  in  America  seven  years; 
her  little  girl  was  born  here.  She  had 
gone  back  to  settle.  But  in  two  months' 
time  she  was  on  her  way  back. 

"Just  stayed  long  enough  to  get  money 
to  come  home,"  she  laughed  dully,  as 
though  the  whole  thing  were  a  joke. 

Her  verdict  was  that  nobody  could 
live  "over  there." 

And  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
dozens  of  people  with  whom  I  spoke.  All 
said  almost  the  same  thing;  all  were  im- 
patiently waiting  to  reach  their  "homes," 
this  time  in  America  and  not  in  Europe. 
The  journey  had  changed  the  point  of 
view. 

But  this  intangible  something  which 
the  foreign-born  could  not  find  in  their 
old  homes  was  revealed  to  me  from  an- 
other source.  Just  a  few  days  ago  a 
friend  returned  from  a  three  months' 
trip  to  Europe.    She  had  been  born  in 


Russia,  but  she  had  come  to  America 
when  very  small.  She  had  built  up  a 
professional  career  here,  but,  as  is  the 
custom,  Europe  was  her  wonderland. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  with  her  the 
day  after  her  arrival.  She  still  smelled 
of  the  sea. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  as  we  talked  over 
the  lunch  table,  "I'll  never  criticise 
America  again.  It  is  the  only  country 
now.  I've  returned  from  my  trip  a 
patriot." 

"What's  wrong  with  Europe?"  I  asked, 
sensing  that  at  last  the  answer  would 
come. 

"It's  all  wrong.  The  spirit  is  wrong, 
the  people  are  wrong — the  soul  is  out  of 
them.  I  can't  quite  tell  you,  but  I'm 
certain  of  one  thing,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  are  Americans." 

The  elegant  apartment,  the  elegant 
woman  before  me — I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  woman  in  the  boudoir  cap  and 
the  furrowed  face  and  shabby  suit. 

From  them  there  is  a  new  leaven  in 
our  mass  of  aliens.  These  people  at 
last  have  learned  the  meaning  of  Amer- 
ica; their  dream-barrier  which  kept 
them  aliens  is  gone;  they  are  converts 
to  Americanism.  They  can  and  will 
speak  to  their  fellows  here  as  we  can- 
not, in  language  that  will  be  understood; 
they  are  giving  us  another  chance,  a 
new  opportunity,  for  the  making  of 
Americans. 


THE  GREAT  JEWISH  CONSPIRACY 

BY  BARON  S.  A.  KORFF,  LL.D. 


A  NTI-SEMITIC  propaganda  has  great- 
f\  ly  increased  of  late  in  the  United 
/  m  States.  Among  other  things, 
there  has  been  assiduously  spread  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Protocols  and 
World  Revolution,"  said  to  be  the  min- 
utes of  meetings,  somewhere  in  Switzer- 
land, of  "Zionist  Men  of  Wisdom,"  and 
accompanied  by  detailed  commentaries 
of  a  certain  Serge  Nilus. 

To  a  casual  reader  this  pamphlet 
might  seem  unspeakably  stupid — a  con- 
coction devised  by  blooming  idiots  who 
want  to  play  a  bad  joke  on  the  credulous 
public.  Unfortunately,  closer  examina- 
tion reveals  a  deeper  meaning  of  an  in- 
sidious propaganda  of  hatred  against 
Jews,  based  on  falsehoods  and  misrep- 
resentations of  a  most  dangerous  kind. 

These  Protocols  are  no  new  thing. 
They  were  made  use  of  in  the  past  for 
many  years  by  Russian  reactionaries  and 
police  officials.  Their  first  appearance 
dates  back  to  1901,  when  the  Czar's  Gov- 
ernment was  busy  stirring  up  among 
the  Russian  people  feelings  of  hatred 
against  the  Jews,  hoping  to  divert  the 
nation's  attention  from  the  increasing 
social  discontent.  Many  horrible  po- 
groms were  the  awful  consequence  of 
this  policy. 

These  documents  reappeared  later,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolutionary  troubles 


FORMERLY  VICE-GOVERNOR  OF  FINLAND 

of  1905,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  put- 
ting the  whole  blame  on  *the  Jewish 
race.  Finally,  in  1919,  these  same  Pro- 
tocols, in  some  parts  revised  and  rewrit- 
ten in  order  to  meet  certain  criticism 
and  new  conditions,  were  again  circu- 
lated, first  in  Germany  and  later  in  Eng- 
land, by  a  group  of  Russian  and  Ger- 
man reactionaries  clustering  around  the 
editorial  offices  of  a  small  Russian  pa- 
per, called  the  "Sunbeam,"  published  in 
Berlin.  During  the  autumn  of  1920 
these  Protocols  were  reprinted  in  Bos- 
ton and  sent  around  to  different  people 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  former 
editions  the  editor  or  author,  Serge 
Nilus,  was  called  Chamberlain  of  the 
Czar,  Professor  and  Marshal  of  Nobility; 
but,  as  it  was  easily  proved  that  the 
lists  of  chamberlains,  professors,  and 
marshals  never  mentioned  such  a  name, 
these  alleged  titles  wrere  dropped  in  the 
American  edition.  This  man,  seemingly, 
was  a  minor  police  official  in  Moscow, 
employed  by  the  gendarmes  of  the  Czar 
for  the  special  purpose  of  disseminating 
anti-Semitic  propaganda. 

The  story  told  in  the  Protocols  is  a 
very  old  one,  dating  back  several  cen- 
turies and  reviving  ancient  accusations 
against  the  Jews,  who  were  said  to  be 
intending   to   conquer   the   Avorld  and 


avenge  themselves  on  the  Gentiles  for 
the  centuries  of  persecution.  Similar 
stories  were  very  popular  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
also  was  a  period  of  intense  anti- Jewish 
propaganda  in  Germany,  started  in  the 
year  1868  by  a  man  called  Hermann 
Goedsche. 

A  well-known  English  writer,  Lucien 
Wolf,  has  exposed  recently  (in  a  letter 
to  the  London  "Spectator"  dated  June 
12,  1920)  the  striking  similarities  which 
exist  between  the  arguments  of  Nilus 
and  those  of  Goedsche,  and  which  prove 
conclusively  their  common  origin. 

These  documents  have  done  immeas- 
urable harm  in  Russia,  as  they  were 
widely  circulated  in  the  Kolchak  and 
Denikine  armies  and  helped  their  ulti- 
mate disintegration.  One  of  the  most 
patent  lies  spread  by  the  Protocols  is 
the  assertion  that  the  Jews  never  re- 
pudiated or  denied  the  statements  con-( 
tained  therein,  thus  tacitly  acknowledg- 
ing their  authenticity.  Quite  on  the 
contrary,  the  Jews,  individually  and 
through  their  organizations,  have  re- 
peatedly uncovered  these  falsehoods. 
There  was  published  not  long  ago  in 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  a  de- 
tailed protest,  signed  by  a  number  of 
the  most  influential  Jewish  organiza- 
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tious — namely,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  the  Union  of  American  He- 
brew Congregations,  the  Union  of  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  Congregations,  the  United 
Synagogues  of  America,  the  Provisional 
Committee  for  an  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai 
B'rith,  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis,  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  United  Orthodox  Jewish  Rabbis  of 
America.  They  all  solemnly  assert  that 
there  never  existed  any  secret  organi- 
zation called  the  "Zionist  Men  of  Wis- 
dom," which  is  supposed  to  have  planned 
the  conquest  of  the  world  through  Bolsh- 
evik revolutions  and  wholesale  mur- 
ders of  the  Gentiles. 

The  English  representative  Jews  have 
also  published  a  forcible  protest,  signed 
by  men  like  Rothschild,  Magnus,  Samuel, 
Cohen,  Monash.  and  many  others  (see 
the  London  "Morning  Post,'.'  April  23, 
1919),  confirming  the  same  denial  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Protocols  disclose 
the  existence  of  a  Jewish  plot  for 
the  establishment  of  the  domination  of 
the  world  by  the  Jewish  race.  The 
Russian  Bolshevik  experiment,  accom- 
plished through  the  influence  of  this 
conspiracy,  is  said  to  be  the  first  at- 
tempt of  such  a  conquest.  This  implies, 
in  other  words,  that  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution is  entirely  led  and  controlled  by 
Jews,  which  is  another  evident  lie. 

No  one  will  deny  that  among  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  there  are  many  promi- 
nent Jews,  Trotsky-Bronstein  being  the 
most  conspicuous  example.  They  are, 
however,  in  the  minority  and  do  not 
control  the  situation.  Thus  the  Bolshe- 
vik Cabinet  consists  at  the  present  mo- 
ment of  seventeen  members,  of  whom 
Trotsky  alone  is  a  Jew;  the  others  are 
all  one  hundred  Rer  cent  Russians — 
among  them  Lenine;  Chicherine,  the 
Foreign  Minister;  Buharin;  Rykof; 
Krassin,  the  famous  London  representa- 
tive; Kalinin,  President  of  the  Central 
Soviet.  Lenine,  whose  real  name  is  the 
purely  Russian  Oolianof,  belongs  to  a 
Russian  squire  family  of  the  province 
of  Simbirsk,  his  ancestors  having  been 
for  generations  in  the  Russian  Pro- 
vincial Government  Service.  Among 
the  numerous  Bolshevik  commissars,  or 
officials,  the  Jews  are  by  no  means  in 
the  majority;  the  Russians  outnumber 
them  everywhere.  Besides,  there  are 
many  officials  belonging  to  other  nation- 
alities— Poles,  Magyars,  Letts,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  eveji  de- 
veloped lately  among  certain  Bolshevik 
elements  a  violent  anti-Jewish  feeling. 
This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the 
so-called  Extraordinary  Commission, 
which  is  at  the  head  of  the  Bolshevik 
Secret  Police.  This  Commission  has 
unlimited  powers  for  the  prosecution  of 
political  crimes  and  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  Bolshevik  reign  of  terror. 
It  is  directed  by  three  men,  none  of 
whom  is  a  Jew,  one  being  a  Pole  (the 
most  cruel  Djerzinsky)  and  the  two 
others  being  Letts.     They  lately  pro- 


fessed to  have  discovered  a  Zionist  plot 
at  Moscow,  directed  against  the  Bolsh- 
eviki;  in  consequence  seventy-five  per- 
sons were  arrested  for  their  anti-Soviet 
activities  and  for  their  correspondence 
with  the  Western  Powers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Kolchak  and  Denikine. 
Surely  if  the  Bolsheviki  were  led  ex- 
clusively by  Jews,  such  happenings 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

Though  the  Secretary  of  War,  Trotsky, 
is  a  Jew,  his  General  Staff,  consist- 
ing of  twenty  members,  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  non-Jews.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  many  Bolshevik  Ministries, 
filled  with  Russian  Gentile  officials. 

On  the  other  hand,  vastly  more  Rus- 
sian Jews  of  the  most  representative 
type  were  and  still  are  devotedly  fight- 
ing Bolshevism  and  suffering  all  sorts 
and  manners  of  persecutions.  One  can 
find  them  among  the  prominent  leaders 
of  all  the  anti-Bolshevik  political  parties. 
The  Mensheviki  and  Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries, who  are  among  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Bolshevism,  have  very  many 
Jews  in  their  ranks;  for  example, 
Martof,  Lieber,  Dan,  Chernof,  Bunakof, 
Minor,  Berkenheim,  Zelheim,  and  many 
others. 

One  can  judge  of  the  way  the  falsehood 
about  the  Jewish  leadership  of  Bolsh- 
evism is  spread  by  the  misstatements 
in  the  list  given  by  Dr.  Simons  to  the 
Senate  Overman  Committee,  reprinted 
on  page  79  of  the  Protocols  and 
showing  how  little  Simons  understood 
the  Russian  revolutionary  movement. 
Among  the  "most  important  Bolshevik 
leaders"  he  mentioned  the  names  of 
Chernof,  Dan,  Parvus,  and  Lieber, 
three  of  them  having  been  violently 
opposed  to  Bolshevism,  and  the  fourth, 
Parvus,  being  simply  a  German  agent 
in  the  employment  of  the  Berlin  Secret 
Police. 

The  Constitutional  Democrats,  usually 
called  "Cadets,"  the  prominent  Russian 
liberal  party,  also  count  many  Jews 
among  their  ranks;  for  instance,  Vinaver 
(Chairman  of  their  Central  Committee), 
Sliosberg,  Pasmanik,  Kaminka,  Landau, 
Friedman,  Hessen,  and  many  others. 
All  of  them  persistently  fought  Bolsh- 
evism and  underwent  all  sorts  of 
hardships  and  certainly  represent  the 
Russian  Jews  much  better  than  the  few 
Bolshevik  leaders  of  Jewish  origin. 

Ii-  we  could  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
such  a  secret  organization  as  the 
"Zionist  Men  of  Wisdom"  did  exist,  there 
arises  the  question,  whom  did  it  rep- 
resent? Certainly  not  the  Jewish  race 
as  such,  because  the  best  type  of  Jews, 
the  most  influential  and  prominent, 
have  always  unanimously  denied  the 
existence  of  the  organization  and  vehe- 
mently repudiated  its  alleged  aims,  at 
great  cost  to  themselves,  too,  -as  many 
of  these  Jews  suffered  personally  from 
the  Bolsheviki. 

Bolshevism,  as  a  Communistic  theory, 
is  very  repugnant  to  the  Jews,  who 
value  greatly  the  idea  of  personal  prop- 
erty. The  Communistic  principle,  deny- 
ing private  property,  alone  would  suf- 


fice to  estrange  the  Jews  from  the 
Bolshevik  revolutionary  movement. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  only  too  well 
at  the  present  day  that  Bolshevism  is 
a  social  process  or  disease,  if  one  likes 
to  call  it  so,  that  developed  among  the 
Russian  people.  It  is  genuinely  Rus- 
sian, and  not,  in  any  way  "created" 
from  the  outside  by  Jews  or  Germans. 
I  say  "unfortunately"  on  purpose;  it 
would  have  been  so  much  easier  to 
fight  Bolshevism  if  it  were  an  artificially 
created  disturbance.  Some  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  movements  would  have  suc- 
ceeded long  ago  in  putting  Bolshevism 
down  if  the  latter  had  been  the  handi- 
work of  a  few  fanatical  Jews. 

The  Protocols  charge  that  the  Jews 
desire  to  dominate  the  world;  they 
disclose  even  a  whole  "strategic  plan  for 
united  action  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
or  a  people."  If  such  an  insane  plan 
ever  did  exist,  one  must  admit  at  pres- 
ent that  it  utterly  failed.  There  never 
was  any  "united  action"  of  the  Jews,  as 
most  of  their  race  and  all  of  their 
organizations  and  best  men  have  in- 
variably repudiated  even  the  mere 
thought  of  such  an  action.  They  all 
are  unconditionally  opposed  to  Bolsh- 
evism and  to  the  Moscow  Government, 
as  I  have  already  indicated.  In  no  way 
did  Bolshevism  or  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion succeed  in  establishing  a  "Jewish 
domination  over  the  world."  On  the 
contrary,  it  helped  to  foster  anti-Jewish 
feelings.  "The  national  power  of  non- 
Jewish  states"  has  not  yet  been  broken 
down  by  the  supposed  "Zionist  Men  of 
Wisdom,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  fight  against 
Bolshevism.  And  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  so  many  prominent  Jews  take 
an  active  part  in  this  fight.  The 
anonymity  of  the  Protocols,  as  well  as 
of  all  anti-Semitic  propaganda,  stand.'; 
out  in  glaring  contrast  in  this  respect. 

How  could  the  domination  of  the  world 
ever  be  achieved  by  anonymous  writers  or 
unknown  organizations?  If  such  Jewish 
organizations  did  really  exist  and  did 
plan  the  conquest  of  the  Gentile  world^ 
how  could  they  continue  to  keep  hiding 
behind  the  veil  of  anonymity?  Would 
not  they  and  their  names  have  been 
known  to  the  outside  world?  And  what 
reason  would  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
Trotsky,  their  greatest  cynic,  have  still 
to  keep  this  extraordinary  secret,  espe- 
cially if  these  Jewish  conspirators  are, 
as  the  Protocols  assure  us,  so  very  con- 
fident of  their  ultimate  victory?  Numer- 
ous statesmen  during  these  last  decades 
foresaw  and  predicted  social  disturb- 
ances. This  was  not  difficult,  consider- 
ing the  many  signs  of  coming  troubles 
which  were  evident  in  different  coun- 
tries. And  much  is  probably  still  to 
happen  all  over  the  world.  The  point 
would  be,  however,  to  prove  that,  when 
such  crises  came,  the  Jews  created 
them.  These  proofs  are  never  given, 
and  for  a  very  simple  reason;  they  do 
not  exist.  The  contemporary  social 
troubles  are  due  to  much  deeper  social 
causes  than  alleged  Jewish  plots. 

On   the   other   hand,    it   cannot  be 
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denied  that  there  is  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  Jews  of  many  countries; 
their  race  has  suffered  a  great  deal  in 
the  past;  in  some  places,  as  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  they  have  lived  for  gen- 
erations in  Ghettos,  artificially  segre- 
gated in  "Jewish  Pales,"  hated  and 
persecuted  by  the  Gentiles.  The  po- 
groms of  eastern  Europe  are  notorious. 
The  Czar's  Government  has  done  a  good 
deal  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  hatred 
against  the  Jews  among  the  Russian 
people.  All  this  sufficiently  explains  the 
fact  that  many  Jews  have  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  resentment  against  the  .Gentiles. 
Trotsky  probably  is  the  best  example. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  in  his  psychology 
there  is  a  strong  desire  for  vengeance. 
But  how  can  this  in  any  way  prove  that 
the  Jews  in  general  want  to  conquer  the 
world?  The  Jews  invariably  are  the 
first  to  suffer  from  the  attempts  at 
destruction  of  the  existing  social  order; 
they  always  are  the  first  ones  to  lose 
their  property  and  to  forfeit  their  es- 
tates. 


Further,  the  insinuation  in  the  so-called 
Protocols  that  Bolshevism  or  Jew- 
ish domination  has  anything  to  do  with 
Masonry  or  the  thirty-third  degree  of 
initiation  is  another  malicious  lie.  In 
former  days  the  Church,  especially  the 
Catholic  Church,  laid  many  sins  at  the 
doors  of  Freemasonry.  Similar  accusa- 
tions are  now  brought  forward  in  the 
case  of  Bolshevism.  Freemasonry  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  Bolshevism, 
which  is  not  a  political  action,  but  a 
deep-seated  social  process.  We  have  no 
proofs  whatever  of  Masonic  organiza- 
tions taking  part  in  the  Bolshevik  up- 
heaval. Freemasonry  is  a  very  con- 
servative force,  and  counts  among  its 
ranks  most  prominent  citizens,  Kings 
and  Prime  Ministers  of  England,  and 
fifteen  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
Washington  included.  Is  it  plausible  to 
suppose  that  all  these  prominent  Masons 
never  knew  of  the  Jewish  Zionist  plans 
to  conquer  the  world  in  conjunction 
with  their  organization?  Or  were  they 
possibly  fooled  by  clever  Jewish  leaders? 


This  is  surely  asking  too  much  of  the 
credulous  public! 

The  whole  story  of  the  Protocols 
would  really  be  a  huge  joke  if  its  im- 
plications were  not  so  tragic  and  its 
consequences  so  dangerous  to  the  Gen- 
tiles themselves.  There  is  nothing 
worse  than  arousing  feelings  of  hatred. 
Every  honest  and  patriotic  citizen  must 
in  every  possible  way  endeavor  to  combat 
this  insidious  anti-Semitic  propaganda. 

One  single  thought  in  the  Protocols, 
however,  deserves  attention  and  com- 
ment, namely,  "that  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary that  the  American  Jews  should  by 
word  and  deed  express  their  condem- 
nation not  only  of  Bolshevism,  but  of 
any  plan  or  programme  for  world 
domination"  (page  149).  The  need  of 
such  a  protest  is  evident  and  pressing; 
it  would  help  immensely  the  fight 
against  this  social  scourge.  The  Jews 
have  protested  already  many  times,  but 
must  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  com- 
bat Bolshevism  in  every  possible  way. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  FLYING  AGE 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  AVIATION 

BY  LADISLAS  D'ORCY 


IS  the  flying-machine  of  to-day  a  com- 
paratively final  type  which  requires, 
like  the  automobile  of  ten  years  ago, 
only  detail  refinements  to  become  gen- 
erally adopted  for  public  and  private 
uses,  or  is  it  merely  a  stepping-stone 
toward  a  fundamentally  different  kind 
of  aircraft  yet  to  be  invented?  Is  aero- 
nautical engineering  developing  along 
lines  leading  to  a  clearly  visualized 
goal,  or  is  it  merely  "marking  time"  in 
an  endeavor  to  overcome  seemingly  in- 
superable obstacles?  Briefly,  are  we  on 
the  threshold  of  the  flying  age? 

The  uninitiate  in  aeronautics  often 
asks  these  questions.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  a  definite  reply  would  have  been 
lather  hazardous,  for  considerable 
doubt  existed  then  as  to  whether  the 
airplane  might  not  ultimately  be  sup- 
planted by  the  helicopter  or  by  the 
oinithopter.  To-day  this  doubt  is  prac- 
tically dispelled.  The  best-informed 
opinion  in  the  aeronautical  world  is  now 
atreed  that  the  airplane  has  not  only 
reached  a  state  of  comparative  finality, 
but  also  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  type  of  prac- 
tical flying-machine.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  admitted  that  the  helicopter  or 
direct-lift  machine  has  distinct,  though 
limited,  possibilities  as  an  improved 
substitute  for  the  kite  balloon. 

ORNITHOPTERS  NOT  PRACTICAL 

No  such  prospect  is,  however,  held 
out.  for  the  ornithopter  or  wing-flapping 
machine,  which,  it  should  be  realized, 
offers  a  fundamentally  unmechanical 
solution  of  the  problem  of  flight.   In  the 


animal  world  propulsion  is  essentially 
alternative  motion;  but  man-made  vehi- 
cles all  are  propelled  by  rotary  motion. 
The  legs  of  a  horse,  the  fins  of  a  wTiale, 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  all  move  alter- 
nately— that  is,  to  and  fro;  the  wheels 
of  an  automobile,  the  propeller  of  a 
steamship,  the  airscrew  of  a  flying-ma- 
chine, all  turn  round  an  axis.  The  main 
reason  for  this  dissimilarity  is  that 
rotary  motion  affords  a  much  more  effi- 
cient system  of  propulsion  than  would 
a  mechanical  reproduction  of  the  alter- 
nating propellers  of  the  animal  world. 
In  the  ornithopter  the  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  wings 
of  most  birds  do  not  merely  move  up 
and  down;  in  fact,  they  describe  with 
their  tips  something  approaching  a  heli- 
cal path.  This  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  reproduce  mechanically,  and 
the  mechanism  would  be  so  delicate  as 
to  be  of  doubtful  practical  value. 

In  contrast,  the  airplane  represents  a 
singularly  simple  and  mechanical  solu- 
tion. The  wings  are  rigidly  fixed  to  the 
fuselage  and  the  only  moving  parts  are 
the  control  surfaces  and  the  airscrew. 
With  the  aid  of  these  the  airman  can 
impart  to  his  machine  a  degree  of 
flexibility  which,  though  somewhat  short 
of  that  possessed  by  birds,  is  fully  ade- 
quate for  safe  flying. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  HELICOPTER 

The  only  thing  an  airplane  cannot  do 
is  to  rise  from  the  ground  without  a  pre- 
liminary run.  While  this  is  not  a  very 
serious  drawback,  there  may  occur  con- 
ditions, particularly  in  warfare,  where 


such  a  performance  would  be  valu- 
able. 

The  helicopter  offers  to  solve  this 
problem  by  rising  from  a  standstill 
under  the  impulsion  of  large  lifting 
screws  rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
That  such  a  machine  can  rise  by  direct 
lift  has  been  experimentally  proved, 
but  that  it  also  can  effect  horizontal 
flight  and  make  a  safe  landing  in  case 
of  engine  failure  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

The  problem  is  briefly  the  following: 
In  an  airplane,  when  the  engine  stops 
the  wings  enable  the  pilot  to  glide  down 
to  a  landing,  for  in  gliding  flight  gravity 
takes  the  place  of  the  forward  pull 
which  the  propeller  supplies  in  power 
flight.  But  in  the  helicopter  both  sus- 
tentation  and  propulsion  are  dependent 
on  the  rotation  of  the  propellers.  What 
assurance  is  there,  then,  of  a  safe  descent 
with  a  disabled  engine? 

The  answer  is  that  the  blades  of  lift- 
ing screws  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  wing  surfaces  which  act  under 
the  influence  of  air  resistance  exactly 
as  the  wings  of  an  airplane.  Only,  the 
latter  are  fixed  with  respect  to  the  air- 
plane, while  the  blades  of  the  lifting 
screw  rotate  around  an  axis.  If  now, 
in  case  of  engine  failure,  we  permit  the 
lifting  screws  to  rotate  freely  under  the 
action  of  the  upward  air  stream  the 
helicopter  encounters  in  its  fall,  sus- 
tentation  is  created,  whereby  the  rate 
of  descent  can  be  slowed  down  suffi- 
ciently to  insure  a  safe  landing. 

To  glide  down  at  an  angle  with  the 
horizon,   instead   of   descending  verti- 
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HJJ  Underwood 

THE  BERLINER  HELICOPTER  UNDERGOING  TRIALS  NEAR  WASHINGTON    D  C 
The  two  lifting  screws,  of  13  feet  diameter,  are  driven  by  an  80  horse-power  rotary  engine 
have  a  hftmg  power  of  -.00  pounds.    The  weight  of  the  machine  is  620  pounds 


cally— which  may  not  be  feasible  on  ac- 
count of  obstacles  on  the  ground — the 
helicopter  requires  horizontal  control. 
This  may  be  effected  by  controlling  the 
inclination  of  the  propellers  in  com- 
bination with  elevators  such  as  are  used 
on  airplanes.  The  pilot  will  then  be 
able  to  alter  the  trim  of  his  machine  at 
will  and  assume  the  angle  of  descent  re- 
quired for  a  safe  landing  or  for  hori- 
zontal flight. 

Experiments  with  helicopters,  though 
not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  disclose 
their  practical  merits  and  drawbacks, 
appear  promising  enough  to  warrant 
hope  for  a  speedy  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion. In  the  meantime  the  airplane  re- 
mains the  only  practical  flying-machine 
of  this  day.  It  is,  then,  timely  to  inquire 
how  far  this  vehicle  has  progressed  on 
the  road  of  safety  and  reliability— fea- 
tures that  most  interest  the  layman. 

SAFETY  IN  AIRPLANE  FLIGHT 

That  much-discussed  topic,  safety  in 
flight,  depends  chiefly  on  the  reliability 
of  the  power  plant,  protection  against 
fire,  and  ability  to  land  in  restricted 
places  and  at  a  low  rate  of  speed. 

While  the  developments  made  during 
the  late  war  advanced  aeronautical  en- 
gineering in  a  marked  degree,  they  did 
not  fully  solve  the  above-nanied  prob- 
lems. The  importance  of  getting  results 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  precluded 
the  evolution  of  the  airplane  on  the 
basis  of  extended  scientific  investigation. 
With  peace  returned,  such  an  opportu- 
nistic policy  is  no  longer  necessary,  and 
as  a  result  some  remarkable  strides  are 
now  being  made  in  an  endeavor  to  elimi- 
nate the  remaining  shortcomings  of  the 
flying-machine. 

The  aero  engines  produced  during  the 
Great  War,  developing  high  power  for 
an  extremely  low  weight  (two  pounds 
per  horse-power  for  the  Liberty  engine) 
do  so  at  the  cost  of  reliability.  Such 


a  sacrifice  is  not,  however,  justified  in 
commercial  aviation,  where  reliability 
must  be  the  main  slogan.  Commercial 
aero  engines  may  have  a  greater  dead- 
weight than  the  war  types  if  this  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  a  more  dependable 
operation  and  with  lower  fuel  consump- 
tion. Such  an  engine  is  not  only  cheaper 
in  production  costs,  but  also  cheaper  in 
upkeep,  because  less  specialized  ma- 
terials can  be  used  in  its  construction. 
By  running  such  an  engine  at  from 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  its  maxi- 
mum power  a  reliability  comparable  to 
that  of  an  automobile  or  a  locomotive 
could  be  attained  and  the  life  of  the 
power  plant  would  be  materially  in- 
creased. 
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Present-day  aero  engines  can  be  oper- 
ated for  some  two  hundred  hours  with- 
out overhauling,  which  at  100  miles  per 
hour  represent  20,000  flight  miles.  As 
to  the  life  of  such  engines,  many  of 
them  have  functioned  satisfactorily  for 
several  thousand  hours,  the  correspond- 
ing flight  mileage  running  into  six  fig- 
ures. This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  not 
a  bad  showing  in  comparison  with  auto- 
mobile performance. 

A   WEAK  POINT  OF  THE  AERO  ENGINE 

Probably  the  weakest  point  of  the 
aero  engine  is  in  its  connections— the 
pipes  and  joints  leading  to  fuel  and  oil 
tanks  and  to  the  radiator.  Rigid  pipes 
are  unsatisfactory  as  a  rule,  because  the 
vibration  of  the  engine  gradually 
weakens  them  until  some  day  they 
break.  The  use  of  flexible  connections 
is  therefore  preferred,  although  some 
fuels  eventually  dissolve  the  gasoline- 
proof  lining  of  these  pipes. 

The  question  of  secure  connections 
has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
safety  of  flying,  for  the  gasoline  escap- 
ing from  a  broken  joint  or  pipe  is 
likely  to  be  ignited  by  the  backfire  of 
the  engine.  This  is  what  happened  to 
the  luckless  imported  mail  airplane  that 
burned  up  in  mid-air  last  summer.  It 
merely  served  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  even  an  all-metal  machine  is  not 
safe  against  the  fire  risk  so  long  as  we 
employ  a  highly  inflammable  fuel- 
gasoline— for  its  propulsion.  Hence  the 
development  of  heavier  fuels  is  a  vital 
question  in  aviation,  the  more  so  as  the 
sources  of  gasoline  supply  are  becoming 
gradually  exhausted.  For  the  latter  rea- 
son synthetic  fuels— mixtures  of  gaso- 
line, alcohol,  and  benzol — have  recently 
been  developed  and  successfully  used  in 
aero  engines. 

Until  less  inflammable  fuels  become 
available  special  safeguards  have  to  be 
provided  on  flying-machines  against  the 


Paul  Thompson 

THE  DAMBLANC'-LACOIN  HELICOPTER,  A  FRENCH  MACHINE  WHICH  COMBINES  SOME  OF 
THE  FEATURES  OF  THE  AIRPLANE  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  HELICOPTER 
The  two  engines  which  are  to  drive  the  lifting  screws  are  missing  in  this  picture 
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Courtesy  "Aviation" 


THE  GASTAMBIDE-LEVAVASSEUR  VARIABLE  SURFACE  AIRPLANE,  WHICH  WAS  RECENTLY 
PUT  THROUGH  SUCCESSFUL  TRIALS  IN  FRANCE 

The  chord  (width)  of  the  wings  can  be  increased  by  the  pilot  by  means  of  thin  sliding  panels 
from  5>4  feet  to  10%  feet.    The  machine  is  here  shown  with  the  panels  extended 


fire  risk.  Fire-proof  bulkheads  placed 
between  the  engine  and  the  cockpit  or 
the  cabin,  gasoline  tanks  capable  of 
being  dropped  from  the  machine  or 
emptied  in  case  of  fire,  all  answer  this 
purpose,  and  so  does  the  fire-proofing  of 
the  entire  machine  by  means  of  special 
compounds  or  "dopes." 

THE  VALUE  OF  PARACHUTES 

The  subject  of  fire  hazard  raises  the 
question  as  to  the  utility  of  the  para- 
chute. Parachutes  have  been  experi- 
mented with  successfully  and  exten- 
sively. The  only  puzzling  point  about 
them  is  that  in  cases  where  they  would 
prove  most  valuable — that  is,  when  the 
airplane  is  hopelessly  out  of  control — the 
nearness  of  the  ground  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  parachute  to  func- 
tion properly.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
being  always  the  possibility  of  righting 
an  airplane  at  greater  heights,  it  is  prob- 
able that  passengers  and  crew  would 
stick  to  the  airplane  to  the  last  rather 
than  take  to  the  parachute.  Interesting 
experiments  have,  however,  been  made 
with  parachutes  intended  to  function 
near  the  ground  by  pulling  the  occupant 
clear  of  the  machine,  the  parachute 
being  shot  into  the  air  by  an  explosive 
charge. 

Where  the  parachute  promises  to  be 
really  of  value,  however,  is  in  case  of 
fire  in  mid-air,  provided  the  equipment 
is  fire-proofed.  For  this  reason  alone  it 
seems  likely  that  in  the  future  the 
equipping  of  aircraft  with  parachutes 
will  be  made  compulsory,  just  as  life- 
savers  are  on  ships. 

ABILITY  TO  LAND  IN  RESTRICTED  PLACES 

The  third  requirement  for  safe  flying 
is  the  ability  to  land  in  restricted  places, 
which  means  landing  at  a  slow  speed 
and  coming  to  a  short  stop. 

The  war  airplanes  have,  as  a  rule,  too 
high  a  landing  speed — about  fifty  miles 
per  hour — to  be  satisfactory  for  com- 


mercial uses.  Some  commercial  ma- 
chines built  since  the  armistice  are 
much  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect, 
a  landing  speed  of  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  miles  per  hour  having  been  at- 
tained by  several  types,  while  one  par- 
ticular machine  actually  lands  at  fifteen 
miles  per  hour.  The  last  is  a  small  air- 
plane, it  is  true,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
such  a  machine  exists  is  a  hopeful  sign 
for  future  improvements. 

Progress  in  this  direction  may  be  ex- 
pected from  some  recent  experiments 
with  wings  of  variable  surface  and 
variable  camber  (curvature),  the  initial 
trials  of  which  have  been  successful.  By 
these  means,  combined  perhaps  with 
reversible  propellers,  the  airplane  of  to- 
morrow will  be  able  to  land  at  a  very 
low  speed,  to  come  to  a  stop  after  roll- 
ing ten  or  twenty  yards,  and  to  rise 
rapidly  from  the  ground  after  a  very 
short  run.  Restricted  landing-places 
will  then  have  lost  their  terror  for  the 
users  of  the  air. 

For  large  airplanes  four-wheel  land- 
ing gears  will  probably  become  current 
to  prevent  nosing  over  in  soft  ground, 
and  the  use  of  band  brakes  on  the  rear 
wheels  will  contribute  to  bringing  the 
machine  to  a  short  stop.  The  substitu- 
tion of  the  rubber  strands  now  used  as 
shock-absorbers  by  a  more  mechanical 
device — steel  springs,  oleo-pneumatic 
shock-absorbers,  etc. — also  appears  as  a 
necessity  in  view  of  increasing  the  life 
of  the  equipment. 

COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE 

Such  are  the  principal  points  involv- 
ing the  safety  of  flying.  But  if  safety 
is  the  main  requirement  of  commercial 
aviation,  comfort  is  a  hardly  less  im- 
portant factor  in  its  success. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  this 
line  by  building  airplanes  with  in- 
closed cabins,  where  the  passengers  sit 
in  comfortable  armchairs  and  look 
upon    the    ground    through  curtained 


"windows,  being  fully  protected  against 
the  blast  produced  by  the  airscrew.  Pro- 
visions for  heating  the  cabin  in  the  win- 
ter and  insuring  efficient  ventilation  are 
not  so  common  and  still  require  much 
thought.  The  least  progress  has  been 
made  in  suppressing  the  roar  of  the 
engine  and  its  vibrations.  Unless  an 
efficient  silencer  is  invented,  it  seems 
likely  that  special  noise-proof  cabins 
will  come  into  being  in  which  the  pas- 
sengers will  be  able  to  converse  freely 
without  the  use  of  a  telephone  attach- 
ment. 

Though  a  matter  of  convenience  rather 
than  of  comfort,  self-starters  are  becom- 
ing quite  common  on  aero  engines. 
Their  generalization  will  eliminate  the 
source  of  many  accidents  which  have 
happened  to  aviation  mechanics  in 
"swinging  the  prop,"  and  their  use 
should  be  made  compulsory  on  all  flying- 
machines. 

STRIVING  FOR  IMPROVED  PERFORMANCE 

While  no  radical  changes  in  the  ap-, 
pearance  of  airplanes  are  likely  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  monoplane  again 
seems  to  come  to  the  fore,  at  least  for 
machines  up  to  a  certain  size.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  very 
thick  Mings,  which  permit  internal 
trussing,  or  cantilever  construction,  and 
thus  solve  the  long-standing  problem  of 
how  to  brace  monoplane  wings  securely 
without  using  a  maze  of  wires  and 
struts. 

As  a  monoplane  is,  for  the  same  wing 
area,  more  efficient  than  a  biplane  or 
a  triplane  because-  of  the  lack  of  inter- 
ference between  the  wings,  and  the  canti- 
lever construction  permits  the  suppres- 
sion of  resistance-producing  truss  ele- 
ments, the  thick-wing  monoplane  marks 
an  important  step  in  improving  per- 
formance. 

Whether  the  advent  of  this  type  will 
bring  about  the  rapid  generalization  of 
metal  in  airplane  construction  is  a  de- 
batable point.  Until  the  airplane  has 
reached  a  greater  degree  of  finality  in 
design  it  will  be  cheaper  to  build  it  of 
wood  than  of  metal,  despite  the  greater 
durability  of  the  latter.  If  an  airplane 
becomes  obsolete  in  two  or  three  years 
because  its  performance  is  no  longer  up 
to  current  standards,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  make  it  so  durable  that  it  will  be 
airworthy  for  ten  years.  Furthermore, 
in  small  machines  metal  construction  is 
heavier  than  wood  construction  and  re- 
pairs are  more  expensive  and  difficult 
because  they  require  special  machinery. 
"Crashes"  also  damage  a  metal  airplane 
more  severely,  for  metal  has  not  the 
resiliency  of  wood,  and  severe  shocks, 
transmitted  through  the  entire  frame- 
work, are  likely  to  terminate  the  use- 
fulness of  a  metal  wing  when  a- wooden  , 
wing  may  only  be  locally  injured. 

Therefore,  for  the  time  being,  com- 
posite types  of  construction — using,  for 
instance,  steel  wing  spars  and  longerons 
with  built-up  veneer  wings — seem  most 
promising. 

Resuming,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
present-day   airplane   is,    despite  some 
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THE  ZEPPELIS  GIANT  MONOPLANE,  WHICH  IS  NOTEWORTHY  FOR  THE  MOUNTING  OF  THE 

ENGINES  IN  THE  WINGS 
The  great  thickness  of  the  wings  may  be  gathered  from  the  siz 
machine  is  built  of  steel  and  of  duralumin.    This  plane  is  still  i 


by  the  fact  that  the  landing 


)f  the  men  lying  on  them.  The 
in  experimental  stage,  as  shown 
gear  gave  way  when  used  at  the  end  of  its  test  flight 


minor  shortcomings,  fully  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  demand  for  extra-rapid 
transportation  of  passengers,  mails,  and 
express  packages.  In  appearance  the 
single-engine  tractor  airplane  is  now 
probably  the  nearest  to  finality,  with 
the  monoplane  likely  to  supplant  the 
biplane. 

The  status  of  the  multi-motored  air- 
plane is  not  quite  so  certain.  The  pres- 
ent practice  of  mounting  two  engines 
outboard  between  the  wings  seems  only 
a  temporary  expedient  and  one  which 
is  open  to  serious  criticism.  If  one  of 
the  engines  fails,  the  missing  pull  of 
the  idle  propeller  will  tend  to  put  the 


airplane  into  a  spin,  unless  the  pilot 
acts  swiftly  on  the  controls.  The  ideal 
solution  would  probably  be  to  have 
twin  propellers  driven  through  gear 
shafts  by  two  engines  located  in  a  cen- 
tral engine-room,  with  a  third  engine 
kept  idle  for  emergencies.  Should  the 
main  power  plant  fail,  the  emergency 
engine  would  be  meshed  in  with  the 
propeller  gear  box  and  the  airplane 
would  continue  its  flight  at  a  reduced 
speed  until  the  main  power  plant  is  re- 
paired. This  solution  would  demand 
the  use  of  variable  surface  wings,  for 
these  would  be  extended  when  the 'less 
powerful  emergency  engine  has  to  drive 


the  propellers,  and  be  retracted  in  nor- 
mal flight. 

That  the  large  passenger  carriers  of 
the  future  will  embody  some  such  ar- 
rangement seems  a  foregone  conclusion, 
for  only  a  multiple  power  plant  affords 
absolute  insurance  against  forced  land- 
ings, and  the  twin-engine  airplane  of 
to-day  cannot  fly  with  its  full  load  on  a 
horizontal  path.  It  may  stretch  its 
glide  for  many  miles;  ultimately  it  must 
land. 

The  development  of  an  improved 
multi-motored  airplane  offers,  therefore, 
to  aeronautical  engineers  a  particularly 
large  field  for  manifesting  their  talent. 


FLOWER-MARKET,  COPENHAGEN 

BY  ROBERT  HILLYER 


IN  the  gray  November  haze 
Gold  and  scarlet  flowers  shine 
Like  a  moveless  line 
Of  torches  all  ablaze. 
Down  the  long  row 
Behind  the  flowers,  glow 
The  faces  of  old  women,  framed 
In  shawls  as  gay  as  any  garden.. 
Blatant  youth  is  shamed 
Where  age  is  so  serenely  young; 
These  faces  never  harden, 
These  smiles  have  never  learned  deceit; 
The  years  go  by  on  stealthy  feet, 
And  never  trample  souls  among 
The  quiet  byways  of  a  garden. 
They  smile  at  me,  hold  up  their  prize 
Bouquets  to  catch  my  wandering  eyes; 
"Good-day,  good-day;  it's  going  to  rain!" 
I  nod,  and  swing  my  cane. 
Chrysanthemum  and  holly  bough, 
Late  daisy,  fern,  and  pale  carnation— 
I  can't  commit  myself  just  now! 
St.  Anthony's  supreme  temptation, 


Had  the  tempter  known  his  powers, 
Would  have  been  a  flower-stall; 
Dear  ladies,  I'm  in  love  with  all 
Of  you,  and  all  your  flowers! 

This  old  woman  brought  to  town 
Her  good  cat  Hilda,  to  assist; 
They  talk,  she  looking  kindly  down 
On  the  gray  whiskers  rimed  with  mist 
And  great  gold  eyes,  while  Hilda's  purrs 
Denote  what  happiness  is  hers. 
Flower-cat  and  woman,  who 
Could  decently  resist  the  two? 
How  much  for  these  red  dahlias  here? 
Two  kroner?  "Yes,  they're  cheap  this 
year ; — 

Ah,  thank  you ! "   She  adjusts  her  shawl 
To  shelter  Hilda  from  the  showers. 
Down  the  shining  line  I  go; 
Flowers  and  faces  in  a  row 
Through  the  drizzle  smile  and  glow; 
Dear  ladies,  I'm  in  love  with  all 
Of  you,  and  all  your  flowers! 


SNAP-SHOTS  OF  ALBANIA'S  CAPITAL,  TIRANA 

TAKEN  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  UNIT 


THE  first  and  foremost  duty  of  any 
government  is  the  preservation  of 
order.  This  was  known  of  old  as 
the  keeping  of  the  king's  peace,  and  it 
is  possible  to  mark  the  beginnings  of 
national  development  by  the  rule  of  the 
strong  hand  of  a  king  who  had  sufficient 
power  to  overcome  all  interference  with 
the  authority  of  his  government. 

The  maintenance  of  order  under  our 
present  system  is  very  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  organized  police  forces. 
The  work  they  do  becomes  more  and 
more  complicated  and  is  ever  increasing 
in  importance.  They  embody  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  and  stand  as  the 
wardens  of  civilization.  Their  im- 
portance has  not  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated and  their  functions  have  been  too 
little  understood. 

It  is  extremely  fortunate  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  there  is  unrest  and  all 
too  much  of  an  attempt  to  break  down 
authority  and  the  rule  of  law,  that  a 
very  good  discussion  of  the  American 
police  systems  should  be  written  by  so 
keen  a  student  of  the  subject  as  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick.1 

In  the  beginning  of  his  book  he  points 
out  the  disproportionate  number  of 
crimes  committed  in  America  as  com- 
pared with  those  committed  in  Europe. 
He  suggests  that  this  may  be  due  to 
the  bringing  together  here  of  so  many 
different  races.  This  might  account  for 
some  of  the  prevalence  of  crime,  but  his 
statistics,  which  he  says  are  very  in- 
complete, would  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  one  race  was  bent  on  committing 
crimes  against  some  other  race.  It  is 
also  very  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  British,  the  Germans,  the  French, 
the  Italians,  the  Russians,  and  other 
European  races  should  be  law-abiding 
in  their  own  country  and  begin  to  be 
criminal  when  they  are  transplanted  to 
America.  Outside  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation, we  have  the  same  blood  here 
that  exists  in  Europe,  and  the  reason 
for  the  greater  prevalence  of  crime  must 
lie  in  the  difference  between  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  immigrant  and  the 
pioneer  and  the  satisfied  population 
which  remains  at  home.  It  would  seem 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  more 
crime  exists  in  America  because  it  is 
still  a  new  civilization  which  has  at- 
tracted to  itself  the  restless  and  adven- 
turous spirits  and  the  dissatisfied  from 
the  older  countries. 

Mr.  Fosdick  points  out  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  superiority  of  the  police 
forces  of  European  cities,  although  he 
does  not  undertake  to  claim  that  that 
superiority  is  the  sole  cause  for  the  bet- 
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ter  enforcement  of  the  law.  He  says 
very  frankly  that  the  police  of  London, 
Paris,  or  Rome,  who  are  so  successful 
in  their  own  cities,  would  fail  to  func- 
tion if  they  were  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

His  book  does  show  with  a  good  deal 
of  clearness  that  "we  condone  violence 
and  shirk  its  punishment.  We  lack  a 
high  instinct  for  order.  We  lack  a  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  obedience  to  restraint 
which  is  demanded  for  the  common 
good.  We  lack  a  certain  respect  for 
our  own  security  and  the  terms  on 
which  civilized  communities  keep  the 
peace." 

It  is  suggested  that  one  of  our  diffi- 
culties is  the  delay  in  our  legal  pro- 
cedure. This  is  often  contrasted  with 
European  procedure.  It  is  a  necessary 
resultant  of  our  principles  of  govern- 
ment. We  believe  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual.  Under  our  theory  of 
government  the  trial  of  the  defendant  is 
analogous  to  the  impeachment  of  a 
sovereign.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence 
that  every  safeguard  should  be  placed 
around  his  liberty.  The  European  trial 
represents  the  sovereign  proceeding 
against  the  subject,  in  which  case  the 
presumptions  are  almost  entirely  re- 
versed and  the  verdict  may  be  secured 
expeditiously.  Our  method  has  its  dis- 
advantages, which  a  richer  experience 
may  eliminate. 

It  is  very  correctly  pointed  out  that 
the  reform  in  this  respect  will  have 
to  come  through  a  change  of  public 
opinion  rather  than  by  an  action  of 
legislative  authority.  Speaking  of  the 
law,  Mr.  Fosdick  says,  "The  test  of  its 
validity  is  the  strength  of  the  social  re- 
action which  supports  it,"  and  he  quotes 
Elihu  Root  in  saying,  "The  true  liberty 
of  law  is  to  be  found  in  its  development 
in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  enforcement 
upon  the  people  of  law  which  has  its 
origin  only  in  the  mind  of  the  law- 
maker has  the  essence  of  tyranny  and 
its  imposition  is  the  mandate  of  a 
conqueror." 

There  is  a  very  interesting  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  our  police 
force  from  the  days  of  the  ununiformed 
night  watchmen  up  to  the  present  in- 
tricate organization.  Our  American 
system  has  gone  through  a  political 
evolution,  beginning  under  the  spoils 
system,  when  police  were  appointed  for 
political  reasons  and  used  their  office 
for  political  purposes.  There  has  been 
a  long  list  of  scandals  arising  out  of  a 
misuse  of  the  powers  of  the  police  to 
secure  political  action.  The  great 
struggle  in  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate organization  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  American  cities  has  been 
to  separate  the  police  force  from  poli- 


tics. This  has  been  almost  impossible 
even  under  the  best  Civil  Service  re- 
form laws. 

Americans  are  lacking  in  traditional 
forms  and  policies  of  administration. 
In  very  many  of  these  activities  we  are 
amateurs.  There  is  a  certain  strength 
arising  from  this  fact,  because  it  has 
released  us  from  the  hampering  effects 
of  ancient  forms  and  produced  inde- 
pendence and  originality.  We  do  not 
have  a  trained  class  of  public  adminis- 
trators, because  our  form  of  govern- 
ment does  not  insure  continuity  of  ser- 
vice. Police  heads  are  in  the  habit  of 
changing  with  each  incoming  adminis- 
tration. We  need  a  larger  realization 
that  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime  is  a 
science  no  less  than  the  profession  of 
law  or  medicine.  Our  police  constitute 
our  peace  army.  If  they  are  to  be 
effective,  they  must  be  under  the  direc- 
tion and  command  of  trained  adminis- 
trators. 

It  is  this  political  and  scientific  con- 
sideration that  has  led  some  States  to 
place  over  the  police  of  large  cities  a 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, substituting  for  city  control  State 
control.  The  object  has  been  to  take 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  safety  out 
of  local  politics  and  place  it  where  the 
responsibility  might  be  impartially  dis- 
charged. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  political  science  that 
if  a  representative  is  desired  he  should 
be  chosen  by  popular  vote;  if  profes- 
sional skill  is  wanted,  it  can  best  be 
secured  by  appointment.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  by  giving  up  the  election 
of  commissioners  of  police  and  leaving 
them  to  be  secured  by  appointment.  Mr. 
Fosdick  is  a  distinct  believer  in  con- 
tinuity of  administration  as  the  best 
guaranty  of  effectiveness.  He  believes 
in  appointing  police  commissioners  for 
a  long  tenure  of  office.  The  European 
method  of  appointment  for  an  indefinite 
period  meets  with  his  approbation. 

There  have  been  recent  contests  for 
the  control  of  the  police,  which  are 
treated  in  his  chapter  on  "Rank  and 
File."  He  points  out  very  clearly  that 
complete  control  over  all  police  action 
should  be  in  the  hands  .of  the  public 
authorities.  Members  of  the  force 
should  have  no  private  interests  and 
should  serve  no  selfish  ends.  For  this 
reason  it  is  improper  to  have  them  affil- 
iated as  policemen  with  outside  organi- 
zations. The  members  of  the  force  are 
perfectly  justified  in  having  and  do 
have  organizations  among  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  own 
welfare.  They  cannot,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  join  any  outside  organization 
that  would  in  any  way  interfere  with 
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their  complete  allegiance  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  or  create  in  the  public 
mind  the  feeling  that  they  were  no 
longer  impartial  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  They  are  not  engaged  in 
a  commercial  enterprise.  They  are  paid 
by  the  public,  which  has  no  motive  for 
failing  to  provide  for  their  welfare  in 
order  that  it  may  make  more  money, 
and  Mr.  Fosdick  very  pertinently  sug- 
gests that,  if  one  class  in  the  community 
is  entitled  to  special  consideration  from 
the  police,  every  other  class  would 
proceed  to  organize  vigilance  commit- 
tees and  forces  of  their  own,  which 
would  immediately  result  in  conflict  and 
the  destruction  of  all  order. 

This  singleness  of  purpose  which  is 
entertained  by  the  police  puts  a  clearer 
responsibility  on  the  public  for  their 
adequate  compensation  and  reasonable 
conditions  of  employment.  Not  only 
that,  but  Mr.  Fosdick  points  out  that 
oftentimes  the  police  have  been  used 
unreasonably  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct of  striking  employees.  "Lawful 
picketing  has  been  broken  up,  peaceful 
meetings  of  strikers  have  been  brutally 
dispersed,  their  publicity  has  been  sup- 
pressed, and  infractions  of  ordinances 
which  would  have  gone  unnoticed  had 
the  violators  been  engaged  in  another 
cause  have  been  ruthlessly  punished." 

The  true  method  of  procedure  under 
these  circumstances,  as  under  all  others, 
is  an  impartial  enforcement  of  law. 
There  is  nothing  so  destructive  of  our 
liberties  as  a  misuse  of  police  power. 
No  people  will  submit  to  it  for  long, 
least  of  all  Americans.  The  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  would  be  to  have  the 
conviction  abroad  that  police,  courts, 
and  the  government  were  more  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  property 
than  with  the  protection  of  the  personal 
rights  of  the  individual.  Under  a  wise 
and  judicious  leadership,  a  well-trained 
and  properly  compensated  police  force, 
this  danger  would  not  arise.  Under  a 
police  force  which  is  the  sport  of  politi- 
cal conditions  it  is  likely  to  arise  at 
any  time. 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  a 
police  department  should  be  used  not 
merely  to  enforce  the  law  but  to  dis- 
cover and  remove  causes  of  crime.  Every 
student  of  social  questions  knows  that 
there  are  breeding-places  of  crime  in  any 
large  community.  These  are  places  fre- 
quented by  those  who  live  criminal 
lives.  When  such  districts  are  cleaned 
up,  a  diminution  of  lawbreaking  has 
always  followed. 

Mr.  Fosdick  suggests  that  the  police 
may  be  of  great  help  to  released  crim- 
inals, to  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 
He  believes  that  it  is  very  important 
that  the  policeman  should  secure  and 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  young  boys 
of  the  neighborhood  and  be  constantly 
on  watch  to  protect  the  individual  and 
society  against  all  criminal  tendencies. 

This  is  a  book  that  was  written  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  some  of  the 
imperfections  in  our  system  and  sug- 
gesting some  remedies.  It  will  be  help- 
ful in  that  direction.    That  the  great 


body  of  American  policemen  are  honest, 
patriotic,  and  efficient  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. That  they  lack  oftentimes 
skilled  direction  and  skilled  training 
this  book  makes  perfectly  plain.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  direction 
and  more  progress  is  needed.  The  great 
remedy  for  administrative  evils  is  the 
stimulation  of  public  interest.  If  the 
public  could  comprehend  that  the  police- 
man is  their  agent  and  could  look  on 
him  as  the  representative  of  you  and 
me  in  the  performance  of  his  functions, 
as  the  great  friend  and  protector  of 
society,  as  entitled  to  public  confidence 
and  respect  in  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tions, the  result  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  public  sentiment  which  would  en- 
force the  maintenance  of  a  more  perfect 
police  system.  This  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  for.  Public  opinion  is  of  slow 
development  and  slow  to  act,  but  when 
once  set  in  motion  it  proceeds  with  a 
completeness  which  is  overpowering. 
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MR.  BARNUM'S  HANDWRIT- 
ING STARTS  AN  INVES- 
TIGATION 


Said  Polonius : 

"  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 


there  would  be  no  fire  at  all  around  six 
or  seven  o'clock.  Do  you  call  that  a 
pleasant  task  for  a  woman  who  is  over 
threescore  and  ten,  and  alone?  Think 
of  it,  please. 

To  sell  coal  that  is  not  real  coal 
seems  to  me  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses,  and  I  cannot  see  why 
the  "private  interests"  who  have  the 
matter  under  control  cannot  be  arrested, 
the  same  as  any  criminal  who  obtains 
money  under  false  pretenses. 

I  am  paying  $20  per  ton  for  coal; 
our  local  dealers  are  not  to  blame,  they 
have  to  take  what  is  sent  them,  slate 
and  all.  Do  you  wonder  now  that  'I 
cannot  take  The  Outlook. 

No  doubt  all  over  this  country  there 
are  many  situated  as  the  writer,  so 
I'll  be  spokesman  for  the  silent  ones. 
I  am  beginning  to  understand  why  men 
swear  sometimes!  It  is  because  com- 
mon English  is  not  forcible  enough. 
I've  refrained  so  far,  but  may  come  to 
it  yet.  Old  Sibsckiber. 


FROM  A  "REGULAR 
LOOKER" 

Your  article  under  the  Financial  De- 
partment heading  published  in  the 
January  12,  1921,  issue  of  The  Outlook, 
entitled  "Functions  of  a  Trust  Com- 
pany," contains  excellent  advice  to  its 
readers,  but  in  a  great  measure  it  is 
unjust  to  our  State  banks. 

In  a  State  bank  a  trust  department 
may  be  established  under  authority  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  under  direct  supervision  of 
the  State  Banking  Department.  Under 
this  provision  the  bank  is  required  to 
deposit  ten  per  cent  of  its  capital  with 
the  State  as  a  guaranty  of  safety.  This 
gives  our  State  banks  the  same  powers 
and  functions  as  those  covered  by  this 
article,  with  the  further  safeguard  of 
a  guaranty  fund  deposited  with  the 
State  Department. 

In  fairness  to  our  banks,  I  think  this 
explanation  should  be  given  as  promi- 
nent mention  in  your  valued  journal  as 
the  article  already  published. 

A  Regular  Looker  for  the  Outlook, 

W.  B.  INGLEE. 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company, 
Jamaica,  New  York  City. 


WHY  QUARREL  WITH  THE 
MOVIES? 

A few  people,  no  doubt,  will  feel  that 
Mr.  Pulsifer  in  his  incisive  criticism 
of  the  movies  has  courageously  voiced 
their  private  but  unavowed  opinions.  I 
share  his  displeasure  in  the  ubiquitous 
celluloid  stream  which  incessantly 
threatens  to  submerge  us,  but  I  ques- 
tion his  premises.  Mr.  Pulsifer,  if  I 
read  him  rightly,  believes  that  the 
movies  are  a  record  of  the  failure  of  an 


Ox  receiving  my  copy  of  The  Outlook 
to-day  I  at  once  read  with  interest 
the  facsimile  letter  from  Mr.  Barnum  to 
Dr.  Abbott  on  the  cover.  I  read  the 
closing  portion  as  "a  really  novel  and 
interesting  Exhibition,"  etc. 

On  turning  later  to  Dr.  Abbott's  ar- 
ticle, I  was  puzzled  to  see  the  letter  in 
type  with  this  passage  rendered' as  "a 
really  sound  and  interesting  Exhibition." 

After  examining  again  the  reproduc- 
tion on  the  cover  I  am  convinced  that 
"novel"  is  the  word  really  used. 

I  wonder  how  many  other  readers 
will  notice  this  and  write  to  you  about 
it!  James  M.  Pickens. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  GEORGIA 
TECH'S  ATHLETES 

BY  GEORGIA  TECH'S  PRESIDENT 

Iwish  to  express  my  very  great  dis- 
satisfaction with  a  discrediting  ar- 
ticle in  a  recent  number  of  The  Outlook 
concerning  Georgia  Tech's  football  team. 
You  stated,  in  substance,  that,  while  the 
team  made  an  exceptional  record  from 
an  athletic  standpoint,  said  record  was 
marred  by  the  rough  playing  of  the 
team,  and  also  the  disputed  eligibility 
of  some  of  our  players.  Permit  me  to 
say  as  regards  the  first  charge  that  it 
was  made  by  persons  interested  in  the 
contesting  team,  which  had  made  a 
somewhat  spectacular  reputation.  The 
qualified  and  approved  officials  of  the 
game  in  question  published  denials  of 
the  rough  playing  charged,  and  I  am 
sure  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  including 
myself,  of  the  immense  audience  which 
saw  the  game  know  that  the  charge  of 
rough  playing  was  unjust  and  un- 
founded. 

Concerning  the  second  charge,  the 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation at  its  recent  meeting  in  Jack- 
sonville thoroughly  investigated  the 
question  of  the  eligibility  of  two  of  our 
players  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Pittsburgh  team,  and  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  was  that  the 
men  were  eligible  and  that  Tech.  was 
authorized  to  play  them. 

Your  magazine  has  a  wide  and  influ- 
ential influence.  Does  it  not  seem  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  that  before 
stigmatizing  the  college  you  should  have 
made  the  necessary  investigation  con- 
cerning the  charges  made  against  it? 
Frankly,  in  this  matter,  I  do  not  think 
you  have  lived  up  to  your  reputation  for 
fair  and  just  dealing. 

K.  G.  Matheson. 

■     President's  Office 
r.eorgia  School  of  Technology, 
Atlanta,  Georgia, 

[The  Outlook's  editorial  to  which 
President  Matheson  refers  contained  the 


And  tediousness  the  limbs  and 
outward  flourishes." 

Polonius  was  a  "foolish  prating 
knave." 

Said  Falstaff :  - 

"  I  will  imitate  the  honorable 
Romans  in  brevity." 

Falstaff  was  an"  Epicurean  rascal." 


following  sentence:  "In  the  South  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  scored  a 
remarkable  series  of  victories  although 
its  record  has  been  marred  by  the  pro- 
tests against  the  eligibility  of  some  of 
its  players  and  their  conduct  during  the 
game."  This  statement  was  based  on 
apparently  well-authenticated  newspaper 
despatches  which  were  widely  circulated 
in  the  daily  press.  Undoubtedly,  Presi- 
dent Matheson  is  right  in  taking  us  to 
task  for  our  failure  to  secure  direct 
corroboration.  His  present  criticism  is 
the  first  letter  of  protest  which  we  have 
received  concerning  our  editorial.  We 
publish  it  at  our  earliest  opportunity. 

It  is  rather  characteristic  of  American 
journalism  that  the  widespread  charges 
against  Georgia  Tech  were  fully  re- 
ported, while  we  have  seen  no  published 
accounts  covering  the  statements  of  the 
officials  or  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  to  which  our 
correspondent  refers.  A  denial  is,  un- 
fortunately, generally  regarded  as  of 
less  journalistic  value  than  a  charge. — 
The  Editors.] 


COAL  AND  COMMON 
ENGLISH 

It  comes  pretty  hard  on  some  of  us 
old  ladies  who  are  trying  to  live  on 
fixed  incomes,  and  the  only  way  we 
survive  at  all  is  annually  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  something  we  need  or  like, 
such  as  The  Outlook,  for  instance;  but, 
in  spite  of  that,  we  -see  our  incomes  de- 
creasing each  year. 

I  can't  find  words  to  express  my  in- 
dignation in  regard  to  the  coal  situ- 
ation! Will  you  please  do  it  for  me 
in  the  columns  of  The  Outlook?  Here 
are  a  few  facts:  For  years  our  coal 
has  been  mixed  with  slate  and  other 
stuff  that  is  not  coal,  consequently  the 
fire  will  not  last  long  and  has  to  be 
rebuilt  often,  making  still  further  ex- 
pense for  kindling-wood.  While  the 
war  lasted  I  did  not  murmur  but 
patiently  sorted  out  all  sorts  of  stuff 
that  was  not  real  coal.  But,  alas!  the 
same  situation  continues,  and  nearly 
every  night  I  have  to  get  out  of  my 
warm  bed  in  the  "wee  sma'  hours"  to 
replenish   the   kitchen   fire,  otherwise 
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art.  I  am  quite  willing  to  concede  that 
it  the  movies  were  an  art  they  would 
indeed  be  the  "world's  worst  failure." 
But  they  are  not  an  art. 

Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
New  York,  and  doubtless  elsewhere 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  fault- 
lessly dressed  and  well-behaved  chim- 
panzee whose  pleasant  occupation  it 
was  by  day  to  promenade  Fifth  Avenue 
in  an  automobile.  At  night  the  chim- 
panzee entertained  the  public  by  per- 
forming at  a  local  theater.  The  climax 
of  the  act  was  a  brief  colloquy  between 
the  animal  and  its  trainer.  "What's 
the  matter  with  you?"  asked  the  trainer 
in  a  language  formerly  studied  among 
us.  "Hunger,"  replied  the  animal. 
"What  do  you  want?"  "Cake."  And  the 
curtain  fell  amid  riotous  applause.  If 
we  were  to  analyze  the  applause,  we 
should  find  that  it  was  provoked  not  by 
scientific  enthusiasm,  but  by  a  curious 
and  instinctive  love  of  the  grotesque. 
As  a  chimpanzee  that  animal  was  a 
total  failure.  As  an  ironic  commentary 
upon  the  audience,  as  an  extravagant 
impersonation  of  what  a  man  would  be 


were  he  a  chimpanzee,  the  animal 
scored  a  decided  success.  The  same  ap- 
peal sends  a  more  sophisticated  audi- 
ence to  the  plays  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw;  in  an  equally  impossible  world 
the  pediatric  Mr.  Chaplin  shuffles 
through  a  whirlwind  of  custard  pies. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  world  according 
to  one  of  the  innumerable  plans  which 
happened  to  be  rejected  by  the  force 
which  created  it  has  always  been  a  diver- 
sion. On  the  one  hand,  it  has  led  to 
poetry  and  the  arts;  on  the  other,  to 
the  trained  chimpanzee  and  the  movies. 
The  movies  are  merely  a  means  where- 
by a  single  production  can  be  made  to 
earn  money  in  any  number  of  places  at 
the  same  time  through  the  agency  of 
the  camera  and  the  projection  machine. 
As  such  they  are  no  doubt  a  profitable 
business  venture.  They  satisfy  a  desire 
for  inexpensive  entertainment  and  pro- 
vide one  of  a  vast  number  of  methods 
whereby  leisure  time  may  be  made  to 
disappear  into  the  past.  To  expect  from 
them  the  effect  which  is  properly  the 
function  of  art  is  as  idle  as  to  expect 
spiritual  dilation  from  a  game  of  golf. 


If  the  movies  were  an  art,  we  should 
be  moved  by  them  in  much  the  same 
way  as  we  have  been  moved  by  the  art 
of  pantomime.  But,  while  Pilar  Morin 
achieved  the  effect  of  beauty  in  "L'En- 
fant  Prodigue,"  no  series  of  photographs 
of  her  performance,  even  though  flashed 
on  the  screen  at  high  speed,  can  repro- 
duce in  us  the  mood  of  beauty  which 
her  exquisite  art  called  forth. 

Why,  then,  quarrel  with  the  movies? 
They  are  not,  and  can  never  be,  an  art. 
As  a  means  of  escaping  from  leisure 
they  may  well  be  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  bridge  or  billiards  or  vaude- 
ville. To  lament  that  they  have  not 
brought  us  a  vivid  new  art  is  as  illogical 
as  to  lament  that  Mr.  Harold  Bell 
Wright  has  not  carried  the  art  of  the 
novel  beyond  the  standards  set,  let  us 
say,  by  Mr.  Conrad.  We  admit  that  Mr. 
Harold  Bell  Wright  misrepresents  life 
in  much  the  same  way  as  do  the  movies. 
But  to  apply  to  either  the  criteria  of 
criticism  properly  applicable  to  art  is 
as  profitable  and  diverting  an  occupa- 
tion as  to  kill  fleas  with  a  machine  gun. 

Lloyd  R.  Mokris. 


DISARMAMENT:  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


IN  the  London  "Fortnightly  Review" 
Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  one  of  our 
British  naval  spellbinders,  recently 
created  a  sensation  by  comparing  the 
naval  programmes  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  just  as  before  the 
war  the  programmes  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  used  to  be  compared.  His 
figures  of  the  relative  naval  position  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan  in  1924,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  sixteen  capital  ships  provided 
for  in  the  various  proposals  of  Secretary 
Daniels  will  be  completed,  are  as  follows: 

Capital  Ships.      Britain.    U.  S.  A.  Japan. 

First  Class   18  27  14 

Second  Class          18  8  3 

Total   36  35  17 

Tonnage          883,290    1,150,650  497,950 

If  capital  ships  are  still  the  test,  it 
follows  undoubtedly  that  in  1924  the 
United  States  will  have,  if  the  present 
programme  is  carried  out,  one-third 
superiority  over  Great  Britain  and  at 
least  double  the  strength  of  Japan.  The 
American  ships  would  be  later,  larger, 
speedier,  than  any  others  and  would  be 
protected  by  deck  armor.  Their  guns 
would  be  heavier  on  the  average  by  at 
least  one  inch  caliber  than  those  of 
rival  ships.  Each  of  these  monsters,  if 
completed,  will  have  cost  forty  million 
dollars. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  re- 
cent expansion  of  the  American  Navy 
occurred  when  both  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  fighting  Ger- 
many. In  the  future  the  objective  of 
the  American  Navy  will  not  be  on  the 
west  coast  of  Europe,  but  the  east  coast 
of  Asia.  As  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  alli- 
ance now  ripe  either  for  renewal  or  a 
more  probable  cancellation,  it  has  been 


( See  editorial  comment  on  another  page ) 

made  perfectly  plain  both  to  Japan  and 
to  the  United  States  that  the  alliance, 
entered  into  when  the  Kaiser  was  on 
his  throne  and  the  Russian  Czar  in  full 
authority,  does  not  bring  the  British 
Empire  into  any  war  waged  by  Japan 
against  the  United  States.  In  any  such 
conflict  the  United  States  would  have 
the  British  Empire  either  as  a  friendly 
neutral  or  as  a  co-belligerent.  If  any 
other  policy  were  pursued  by  Great 
Britain,  it  would  inevitably  estrange 
such  self-governing  dominions  of  the 
Crown  as  Canada  and  Australia. 

Canada  has  already  indicated  a  kind 
of  naval  sympathy  with  the  United 
States.  The  British  Admiralty  has  re- 
cently presented  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties a  handsome  gift  of  cruisers  and 
destroyers.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  just  decided  to  send  this  squadron 
to  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  movement  shows 
that  the  understanding  with  the  United 
States,  whether  avowed  or  not,  is  in 
good  working  order.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  in  the  event  of  a 
naval  war  on  the  Pacific  the  Canadian, 
and  possibly  the  Australian,  navies 
would  prefer  to  operate  under  a  unified 
American  command  than  under  a  British 
fleet  stationed,  let  us  say,  at  Singapore. 

As  to  British  needs,  this  may  be  said. 
Senator  McKellar  states  that  Great  Brit- 
ain in  her  last  fiscal  year  spent  $765,- 
000,000  on  her  navy,  while  the  United 
States  for  her  present  fiscal  year  is 
spending  only  $435,000,000.  These  fig- 
ures are  unintentionally  misleading. 
The  current  expenditure  on  the  British 
navy  for  a  year  has  been  reduced  to 
£84,000,000.  At  the  normal  rate  of 
exchange,  this  is  in  round  numbers  $420,- 
000,000.    The  real  value  at  the  prevail- 


ing rate  of  exchange  is  about  $300,000,000. 
Little  importance,  however,  attaches  to 
money  comparisons  of  this  kind,  since 
the  United  States  pays  high  wages  com- 
pared with  Great  Britain  and  very  high 
high  wages  compared  with  Japan.  Also 
there  is  the  question  whether  pensions 
and  all  aircraft  are  included.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  the  British  figures  are 
inclusive  of  all  save  air  service  as  a 
separate  department.  On  this  we  are 
spending  $100,000,000,  normal  reckoning, 
or  $70,000,000  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change. 

The  need  of  Great  Britain  for  naval 
expenditure  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  United  States.  With  great  re- 
spect to  the  high  authority  of  General 
Tasker  Bliss,  I  find  it  not  easy  to  be 
convinced  by  his  argument  that  navies 
are  no  use  for  aggression  and  conquest 
unless  they  have  armies  behind  them. 
That  may  apply  to  a  large  and  self-con- 
tained territory  like  the  United  States, 
but  in  Britain  no  army  and  no  invasion 
are  needed  to  bring  the  country  to  sur- 
render. The  enemy  has  merely  to  con- 
trol the  sea  surrounding  the  island, 
and  the  people  are  starved  out,  as  they 
nearly  were  in  the  late  war,  without  one 
German  soldier  landing  except  as  a  cap- 
tured prisoner. 

My  contention  is  that  with  Great 
Britain  the  United  States  has  no  naval 
competition  and  with  Japan  there  should 
be  none.  In  conclusion,  I  need  not 
point  out  to  Americans  that  in  the  event 
of  one  Power  building  in  evident  excess 
of  its  needs  there  is  apt  to  arise  among 
other  Powers  a  suspicion  of  motives 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
is  happily  without  foundation  in  fact. 

American  Office        P-  W-  WlT.SON. 
of  the  London  "Daily  News." 
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By 

Philip  Gibbs 

WOUNDED 
SOULS 

"His  psychological  insight,  his  piercing 
character  analysis  are  unequaled  in  any 
man  writing  today." — Chicago  News. 
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■  Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this  attractive  profes- 

■  .■5,on4ln»hlch  there i  are  great  opportunities.  Sendatonce 
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EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  President. 

American  School  o<  Banking,   41  McLeneBldg.,  Columbus,  O 
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A„  KINDERGARTEN 

YOUR 
OWN 
HOME 

You  can  have  a  kindergarten  in  your  own  home,  where  the  best 
instruction  is  available,  combined  with  the  loving  interest  and  home 
atmosphere   which   you  and  you   alone   can  give  in  full  measure. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN 

CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

will  show  you  how 

evfnfJil0^  IT6  3  g°?d  ki.ndeurgarten  for  3'our  children  you  can  make  its  work 
even  better,  and  take  your  share  in  the  great  privilege  of  training  your  little  ones. 

Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  the  foremost  authority  on  kindergarten  training  in  America 
vofumes  ed°Ck  Training  Schoo»  for  Kinderfartners,  Tas  ked  these 

From  her  own  wide  experience  and  from  the 
best  practices  of  leading  kindergarten  teachers 
all  over  the  world,  have  been  compiled  the 
stones,  games,  songs,  talks  and  occupations 
which  the  Kindergarten  Children's  Hour  con- 
tains. 

Every  feature  has  been  tested  with  thousands 
of  little  children  ;  nothing  is  included  that 
has  not  been  proved,  to  interest  and  please 
very  young  children  at  the  age  when  their 
interest  can  be  aroused  and  held  only  by  i 
the  most  skilfully  adapted  material.  | 

Vol.  8.  Talks  to  Children.  Hundreds  of  answers  and  suggestions  that,  will  satisfy  the 
little  questioners  who  want  to  know  about  the  rainbow,  shoes,  salt,  cows  bricks-all  the ^SJSS 
things  that  make  up  this  strange  new  world  they  have  entered.  eveiyday 

Vol.4.    Talks  to  Mothers.    "The  Anerv  Child  "  "Tbo  TW**«i  nu-u  >i  urn,     T.  , 


Your  children  can  make  these  out  of  cardboard  and  scraps  of  paper-also  hrniiW*  «rf-^-i,„. 

E3£s.  VoL  2  contains  fuI1  iastructions  °u  ai1  the  '^s^^srtss^ 


Nan 


Address- 


d^iF™*  n£me"and  address  for  information  about  the  Kindergarten  Children's  Ron,, 
how  to  have  a  Kindergarten  in  your  own  home.    (Sent  free  of  charge!)    Address  ' 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


2  A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 


A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY  1 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,  SCARBOROtTGH-ON-HIIDSON,  N.  Y. 

equipment,  do  you  think  other  nations 
would  combine  to  keep  that  nation  from 
being  supreme? 

Should  some  nations  be  more  heavily 
armed  than  others?  What  are  your  rea- 
sons?   Can  you  illustrate  your  answer? 

If  you  believe  in  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  can  you  suggest  a  practical 
way  of  bringing  about  such  a  policy? 

Should  economic,  moral,  or  religious 
reasons  count  most  in  considering  the 
question  of  disarmament? 

Do  you  believe  in  disarmament  or  in 
the  limitation  of  armament?  What  rea 
sons  have  you  to  back  up  your  belief? 


How  Europe  Teaehes  Ameri- 
canism 

THE  term  Americanism  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  terms  in  our  lan- 
guage to  define.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve this  statement,  try  it.  What  have 
you  left  out? 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  many 
of  our  immigrants  dlslike  America.  What 
are  some  of  the  actual  reasons  you 
know  why  they  dislike  the  United 
States?  Is  their  dislike  based  more 
upon  fact  than  upon  illusion? 

If  you  were  asked  to  address  a  group 
of  foreigners  who  are  so  dissatisfied 
with  America  as  to  talk  against  it,  what 
points  would  you  emphasize  in  your 
speech? 

What,  in  your  opinion,  are  five  of  the 
best  and  most  precious  principles  in 
American  democracy?  Can  you  show 
how  the  principles  which  you  select  came 
to  be  among  those  which  we  prize? 

Can  you  think  of  an  effective  plan  of 
getting  immigrants  to  understand  and 
appreciate  America? 

Among  the  most  valuable  books  for 
the  study  and  teaching  of  Americanism 
are  the  following:  "Bryce  on  American 
Democracy,"  edited  by  M.  G.  Fulton 
(Macmillan) ;  "American  Democracy,"  by 
S.  E.  Forman  (Century);  "American 
Democracy  from  Washington  to  Wilson," 
edited  by  J.  H.  Finley  and  James  Sulli- 
van (Macmillan). 

Foreign  Relations 

Why  is  the  question  of  foreign  rela- 
tions always  a  difficult  one? 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  pay 
so  little  attention  to  so  great  a  problem 
as  that  of  the  relation  of  their  country 
to  other  countries?  Has  the  writer  of 
the  editorial  in  this  issue  on  foreign  re- 
lations exhausted  the  reasons? 

Why  should  every  adult  American  citi- 
zen take  great  interest  in  our  foreign 
relations? 

What  reasons  can  you  suggest  how 
better  foreign  relations  could  be  effected? 

Disarmament 

In  discussing  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment on  another  page,  The  Outlook 
makes  the  statement  that  "disarmament 
is  a  bad  name  for  a  good  policy."  What 
is  your  explanation  of  this  statement? 

Do  you  agree  with  Senator  Borah  that 
we  should  take  immediate  action  on  the 
question  of  armament,  or  with  ex-Sen- 
ator Root,  who  advises  us  to  wait  until 
President-elect  Harding  is  inaugurated? 

Is  the  safety  of  the  nation  that  has 
the  largest  navy  in  the  world  guar- 
anteed? If  one  of  the  leading  nations 
should  decide  to  be  supreme  in  navy 

1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  cluhs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them. — The  Editors. 


Free  Thought 


Is  it  the  moral  duty  of  every  periodi- 
cal to  refuse  to  advertise  until  the  re 
liability  and  responsibility  of  the  con 
cerns  seeking  publicity  are  established? 
If  you  were  an  editor  or  an  owner  of 
a  publication,  would  you  take  the  posi 
tion  as  to  advertising  which  The  Out 
look  does,  though  it  would  cost  you  con 
siderable  to  do  so? 

Is  The  Outlook  right  in  believing  that 
"the  best  defense  of  the  truth  is  an  abso- 
lutely free  field  for  discussion  between 
truth  and  error"?  Can  you  illustrate 
your  answer? 

Should  a  few  wise  men  decide  what 
the  common  people  may  read?  Do  you 
know  of  any  countries  where  this  has 
been  the  policy?  If  so,  what  were  the 
results? 

Leaving  the  Soviets  Alone 

What  are  the  Soviets?  What  are 
some  of  their  political  beliefs? 

Do  you  think  our  Government  did 
right  in  deciding  that  Mr.  Martens 
should  leave  the  United  States?  What 
harm  would  be  involved  in  his  staying 
here?  Will  his  leaving  the  United 
States  do  any  good? 

What,  with  reasons,  is  your  opinion  of 
the  policy  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  main- 
tained toward  Russia? 

What  seems  to  be  the  end  President 
Wilson  seeks  in  his  latest  proposal 
about  Soviet  Russia?  Does  it  seem  to 
you  that  peace  and  order  would  be  re- 
stored in  Central  Russia  and  the  sur- 
rounding smaller  nations  if  the  nations 
to  whom  the  President  addressed  his 
suggestion  should  adopt  it? 

Do  you  think  President  Wilson  would 
have  done  better  had  he  suggested  that 
Russia  demobilize  her  large  army  in  re- 
turn for  assurances  of  protection  from 
the  Western  Powers? 

Does  it  seem  impossible  that  the 
United  States  can  escape  taking  active 
part  in  European  affairs?  Does  the 
condition  in  and  about  Russia  argue 
that  the  United  States  should  now  be  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations? 

Two  books  of  value  on  this  subject  are 
"Sovietism,"  by  W.  E.  Walling  (Dutton), 
and  "Americanism  versus  Bolshevism," 
by  Ole  Hanson  (Doubleday,  Page). 
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Here's 
Free  Proof 
That  You  Can  Hear! 

The  wonderful,  improved  Acousticon  has  now 
enabled  more  than  40(1,00(1  deaf  people  to  hear. 
"We  are  sure  it  will  do  the  same  for  you ;  are  so 
absolutely  certain  of  it  that  we  are  eager  to  send 
you  the 

1921  Acousticon 

For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit— No  Expense 
There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  but  ask  for 
your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay,  no  red  tape, 
no  reservation  to  this  offer.  Our  confidence  in 
the  present  Acousticon  is  so  complete  that  we 
will  gladly  take  all  the  risk  in  proving,  beyond 
any  doubt,  that  the 

Joy 'of  Hearing  Can  Be  Yours  Again  ! 

The  New  Acousticon  has  improvements  and" 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so 
no  matter  what  you  have  ever  tried,  just  ask  for 
a  free  trial  of  the  New  Acousticon.  You'll  get  it 
promptly,  and  if  it  doesn't  make  you  hear,  return 
it  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing— not  one  cent. 

Dictograph  Products  Corp. 

1303  Candler  Bldg..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Feel  Fit? 

Perhaps  you  are  lacking  in  energy  and  feel 
unequal  to  your  daily  task.  You  are  suffering 
from  extreme  nervousness,  indigestion,  or  trouble 
with  your  alimentary  tract.  You  require  tissue- 
building  or  brain-creating  material. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  HELP  YOU! 

Dr.  James  P.  Pursell,  M.D.,  in  his  little  book 

"  Stepping  Stones  to  Health 
and  Happiness" 

gives  invaluable  information  as  to  proper  corrective 
measures.  His  book  is  based  on  a  scientific  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  human  body  and  is  the  result  of  experience 
gained  in  his  many  years  of  professional  practice  in  which 
lie  has  achieved  remarkable  results. 

Send  us  $1.00  now  for  postpaid  copy  of  this  book  which 
may  add  years  to  your  life.  Literature  on  request. 

THE  EASTHAM  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  2105  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Dodson  Wren 
Houte 

4  compartments 
28  in.  blab. 
13  In.  Id 
jjluneter 


Prepare  Now  for  Our 
Returning  Songbirds 

Bird  houses  erected  now  and  ready  for 
:he  birds  on  their   return  from 
migration  will  insure  their  being  oc- 
cupied.   A  few  weeks  of  weather- 
ing will  help  to  make  them  more 
-  popular  with  the  birds,  and  will 
cause  them  to  blend  with  the 
natural  surrounding. 

Erect  Dodson  Bird  Houses 

they  are  scientifically  built  by  Mr. 
Dodson,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
In  studying   the    songbirds,  their 
habits,  and  in  attracting  them  to 
beautiful  "Bird  Lodge",  his  home 
and  bird  sanctuary  on  the  Kanka- 
kee River. 
Dodson  Bird  Houses  will  add  to  the  beaut? 
jut  grounds,  and  the  songbirds,  besides 
.ng  for  you,   will  protect  your  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  gardens. 
Order  Now— Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  request. 
Illustrating  Dodson  Line,  giving  prices:  free  also 
beautiful  colored  bird  picture,  worthy  of  framing. 


f na»nh  II        aLmh  President  American  Audubon  Am 
JOSepB  II.  UOdSOD    ,S6  Harrison  St.,  Kankakee, 
Dodson  SparrowTrap  ffuaranued  to  rid  your  community 
,  ,  of  these  ytiarreUomt  p?»t*,  prictji*  .U"  n 
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obert  Hilly  er  was 
graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1917.  His 
first  book,  "Sonnets 
and    Other  Lyrics," 
was    published  the 
same  year.    His  later 
books  are  "The  Five 
Books  of  Youth"  and 
"Alchemy."    He  was 
a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  A.   E.   F.  His 
home    is    in  East 
Orange,  New  Jerse>, 
but  he  is  now  in  Den- 
mark,  having  been   appointed   to  the 
Scandinavian-American    Fellowship  by 
Harvard. 

Meade  Miktnigebode,  who  begins  in 
this  issue  a  series  of  sea  tales,  has 
written  numerous  stories.  His  first  novel, 
"Laughing  House,"  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  Putnams. 

Ladislas  d'Orcy  is  a  native  of  Fiume 
and  lives  in  New  York.  He  has, 
Iwe  are  told  by  a  friend  of  his,  the 
title  of  Baron.  He  was  formerly  manag- 
ing editor  of  "Aviation"  and  editor  of 
the  "Aircraft  Journal."  He  is  the  author 
of  the  "Airship  Manual,"  and  is  an  au- 
thority on  craft  lighter  than  air. 

Natalie  de  Bogory  is  a  Russian.  Her 
father,  Vladimir  de  Bogory-Mokrie- 
vitch,  was  one  of  the  first  group  of  Rus- 
sian revolutionists.  Miss  de  Bogory 
came  to  America  ten  years  ago  and  car- 
ried on  extensive  investigations  among 
immigrants.  She  has  had  charge  of  the 
foreign  information  section  of  the  United 
States  Employment  service. 


UAKO.X  KORFF 

Du«>.\  Sebgei  Alexandrovitch  Korif 
L>  lias  held  the  chair  of  International 
i^aw  at  a  Russian  university.  Unrlpr  the 
ate  Czar  he  occupied  a  responsible  official 
losition  in  Finland,  and  under  the  Pro- 
lsional  Government  was  Vice-Governor 
,n   that   country.     During   the  Paris 
Deace    Conference    he,    together  with 
Drince  Lvov,  Milyukov,  arid  others,  was 
.ictive  in  the  defense  of  the  law-and- 
>rder  Russians,  as  opposed  to  the  an- 
'irchic  Bolsheviki,  then  and  now  in  con- 
rol.    Baron  Korff  married  an  American 
ady,  the  daughter  of  Admiral  van  Rey- 
>en,  and,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
esides  in  America. 
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FREE— 10  delightful 
shaves.  Send  coupon. 


We  Made  130  Kinds 
Shaving  Cream 

And  tested  them  all— scientifically 

By  V.  K.  CASSADY.  B.S.,  M.S..  Chief  Chemist 


of 


Six  years  ago  we  started  out  to  make  the 
supreme  shaving  cream.  Long  before,  we 
had  attained  the  finest  toilet  soap  created. 
The  secret  lay  in  a  perfect  blend  of  palm 
and  olive  oils.  Our  chief  idea  was  to  apply 
that  balmy  blend  to  shaving.  But  there 
were,  perhaps,  a  hundred  shaving  soaps,  and 
each  had  its  adherents.  We  tested  many 
of  them— found  their  virtues  and  their 
faults.  And  we  started  to  reach  new  per- 
fection in  each  quality  desired. 

18  months  of  experiment 

We  knew  soap  making  well— that's  -evident. 
But  it  took  18  months  to  satisfy  us  on  a 
shaving  cream. 

In  that  time  we  made  up  and  tested  130 
kinds  of  soap.  The  tests  embodied  five 
shaving  soap  requirements.  And  we  per- 
sisted until,  step  by  step,  in  each  of  them 
we  seemed  to  reach  the  limit. 

What  we  finally  attained 

At  last  we  attained  a  shaving  cream  which 
showed  these  unique  results:  First,  great 
economy.  The  cream  multiplies  itself  in 
lather  250  times.  Thus  a  bit  of  cream— just 
one-half  inch— suffices  for  a  shave. 


Second,  quick  efficiency.  The  oil  on  the 
beard  is  removed  almost  instantly.  Within 
one  minute  the  beard  absorbs  15%  of  water. 
And  that's  enough  to  soften  a  most  stub- 
born beard. 

Third,  lasting  lather.  It  maintains  its 
creamy  fullness  for  ten  minutes  on  the  face. 

We  had  th'e  rest.  The  palm  and  olive  oils 
form  ideal  lubrication.  Their  lather  softens 
and  soothes  the  skin.  So  lotions  are  not 
needed. 


You  will  be  surprised 

Now  we  offer  you  a  shaving  soap  which 
millions  have  adopted.  It  is  based  on  oils 
which  for  3,000  years  have  held  supreme 
place  for  the  face.  And  those  oils  are 
blended  in  a  shaving  cream  which  brings 
the  results  we  state. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  it.  Whatever 
you  seek,  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  will 
exceed  your  expectations.  Whatever  you 
have  used,  this  cream  will  surprise  you. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  trial  tube.  Do  us  the 
kindness,  and  yourself  the  justice,  of  learn- 
ing what  we  have  accomplished. 


PALMOLIVE 

Shaving 
Cream 


10  Shaves   FREE  I 

Simply  insert  your  name  and  address  and  ! 
mail  to 

Palmolive  Company,  Dept.  157,  Milwaukee.  U.  S  A  ' 
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Abraham  Lincoln 
Born  February  12,  1809 


M>1 


George  Washington 
Born  February  22,  1732 


They  had  Faith 

THESE 

two  Immortals  had  faith  in 
America  during  the  darkest  days  of 
her  history. 

The  echo  of  their  faith  in  our  country 
and  its  institutions  strikes  a  responsive  chord 
today. 

The  National  City  Company  through  its 
affiliation  with  The  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  derives  its  traditions  and  its 
faith  from  generations  that  built  with 
Washington  and  fought  with  Lincoln. 

This  organization  with  its  chain  of  more 
than  50  offices  and  its  thousands  of  miles 
of  private  wires  is  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  American  investors.  Our  selected  list  of 
American  and  Foreign  Securities  will  be 
sent  upon  request.   Ask  for  Zl  54. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS         PREFERRED  STOCKS  ACCEPTANCES 
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LO,  THE  POOR  INDIAN 

Resentment    is    finding  expression 
because  of  the  discovery  that  the 
Federal  Power  Act  permits  hydraulic 
developments  in   our  National  Parks. 
Only  about  one  in  a  thousand  of  us 
visits  these  parks  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  longer,  and  the  fortunate  one 
goes  only  for  pleasure  or  recreation. 
For  all  that  the  resentment  is  justifiable, 
for  surely  these  parks  should  be  kept  in- 
violate, though  only  the  favored  few 
enjoy  them.    The  unfortunate  of  to-day 
may   be  the  fortunate  of  to-morrow. 
These  are  our  parks.    But  in  giving  ex- 
pression  to  that  resentment  only  we 
should  not  feel  ourselves  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly righteous  people.     Who  has 
heard  any  outcry  against  our  seizing  of 
Indian  reservations  for  hydraulic  de- 
velopments?   Yet  the  same  Congress  of 
ours  which  enacted  the  Federal  Power 
Law  inserted  a  provision  that  Indian 
reservations  might  be  so  invaded.  When 
it  was  proposed  by  Senator  Nugent  that 
a  tribe  should  have  a  veto  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  amendment  was  handsomely 
adopted  in  the  Senate.    Later  in  con- 
ference on  final  passage  that  amend- 
ment   was    handsomely    stricken  out. 
Now,  these  reservations  are  quite  as 
much  the  lands  of  these  tribes  as  the 
parks  are  ours,  but  there  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  to  be  noted.    These  res- 
ervations are  not  mere  pleasure-grounds 
for  wandering  Indians,  but  home-lands 
where  Indians  must  live,   work,  and 
die.     With   justifiable   selfishness,  we 
would  preserve  our  pleasure  parks  for 
our  children  to  come.   All  who  feel  that 
way  should  feel  bound  to  insist  that 
Congress,  when   amending  the  Power 
Act  for  better  protection  of  our  parks, 
as  Secretary  Payne  has  advised,  should 
amend  it  also  to  extend  decent  respect 
for  these  sacred  home-lands  of  defense- 
less Indian  tribes.    Geor(JE  p  DeCkeb. 

Rochester,  January  14,  1921. 


A  GIFTED  MUSICIAN 
UNNOTICED 

The   Outlook  has   been   so  appreci- 
ative  of  the   talent   of  the  blind 
musician  Edwin  Grasse  that  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  see  this  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  him,  dis- 
cussing  the   psychology   of  American 
audiences.    I  fear  that  his  comment  is 
only  too  true.    Perhaps  you  would  be 
willing  to  print  this  letter.    Here  is 
the  case  of  a  serious  artist  who  might 
be  a  second  MacDowell,  or  perhaps  even 
a  Mendelssohn,   if  given  his  chance, 
practically  unrecognized  in  his  native 
city  just  because  he  is  blind  and  poor. 
No  one  disputes  his  genius.  Kreisler, 
Heifetz,  Maude  Powell,  have  played  his 
compositions.    He  is  a  fine  violinist,  a 
wonderful  concert  organist,  a  composer 
of  great  talent.    But  he  cannot  afford 
to  pay  managers'  salaries  or  to  adver- 
tise— and  he  is  blind.    So  he  lives  un- 
noticed in  the  great  art  center  of  New 

E.  L.  Turnbull. 


York. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Dear  Edwin  Turnbull:  My  mother 
received  your  last  letter  inclosing  your 


THE  OUTLOOK 


i    letter  to  Mrs.  Stevans,  of  Portland.  You 
must  not  be  afraid  to  write  to  me  direct 
regarding  the  matter  of  using  glasses, 
etc.    I  am  not  at  all  a  sensitive  man 
and  I  understand  my  position  perfectly. 
The  taste  for  everything  affecting  the 
eye  is  nowhere  so  refined  as  in  England 
and  America.   In  Germany  and  Belgium 
my  art  was  very  much  appreciated  even 
by    non-musicians,    because    in  both 
countries  mentioned  there  is  so  much 
natural  love  for  music  that  my  blind- 
.    ness  was  quickly  forgotten  there;  the 
taste  for  the  exterior  part  of  art  is  not 
so  refined  there,  as  I  said  before.  In 
Germany,  France,  or  Belgium  the  ques- 
tion is,  How  does  he  play  or  sing?  In 
;    England  and  America  it  is,  How  does 
he    look    while    playing    or  singing? 
Managers  of  England  told  my  father 
openly,  "Don't  bring  your  son  to  Eng- 
,  land;  the  British  public  wishes  to  be 
entertained,  but  not  moved.    The  Eng- 
[  lish  public  does  not  wish  to  see  a  blind 
man  on  the  stage."    My  father  had  me 
play  in  London,  and  I  had  great  artistic 
success,  but  no  practical  success,  as  in 
this  country.    The  critics  appreciated 
me  as  well  as  they  do  in  America,  but 
I  could  get  no  engagements. 

It  is  so  easy  for  me  to  understand,  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  always  thinking  of 
looks,  action,  deportment,  first.  Music 
in  England,  as  in  America,  is  a  matter 
of  culture  pure  and  simple.    In  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  an  organist  never 
gives  a  recital  without  having  some- 
body next  to  him  to  draw  the  stops. 
The  musical  effect  is  considered  first. 
In  Brussels  it  is  the  same.    But  in  Eng- 
land and  America  it  would  seem  ridicu- 
lous to  an   audience  if  the  organist 
would  not  do  all  the  registrating  him- 
self, which  means  that  it  is  better  to 
hold  on  to  a  chord  if  necessary  while 
changing  the  stops,  even  if  it  spoils  the 
musical  effect,  than  not  to  be  able  to 
say,  "I  do  it  all  alone."    I  was  told 
frequently  that  in  order  to  please  the 
Portland,  Maine,  public,  it  is  necessary 
to  handle  the  stops  as  much  as  possible, 
even  if  no  change  is  made;  one  must 
be  working  around  the  tablets  all  the 
|  time,  so  that  'the  audience  can  say, 
"Why!  How  easily  he  handles  the  stops 
,on  that  great  organ!"    I  thought  that 
this  was  an  exaggeration  when  I  was 
told  this;  but  I  understood  a  year  ago 
that  it  was  the  truth  when  a  friend  of 
mine,  not  a  musician,   but  a  highly 
educated  lady  who  is  moderately  fond 
of  music,  happened  to  be  in  Portland 
•  and  heard  McFarlane's   afternoon  re- 
recital.    McFarlane  is  a  great  organist 
and  a  splendid  musician,  yet  this  lady 
orgot  everything,  as  she  could  only 
think   of   "how   gracefully  McFarlane 
Handles  the  stops!    How  quickly!"  etc 

To  give  another  instance  of  the  same 
•hing  in  England.  I  lived  in  London 
n  a  boarding-house  at  which  only  very 
•efined,  well-read,  and  educated  people 
"ere  staying.  Patti  gave  one  of  her 
,nany  "Farewell  recitals"  at  Queen's 
Ysaye   played,    there    was  the 


"If  you  have  tiever  been 
west  of  the  Cascades,  you 
lack  important  qualifications 
for  imagining  what  the  cli- 
mate of  heaven  may  be  like. " 
— Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 


iall. 


ueens-Hall  Orchestra  also.  I  was  un- 
We  to  attend.  The  next  morning  all 
•Poke  of  Patti.s  S  J 

ooked,  etc.   Only  when  I  began  to  ques 


Manufacture 
in  Seattle 
"the  Seaport 
of  Success"1 


The  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Club 

Publicity  Bureau,  90R  Arctic  Blag. 
Seattle,  Washington 


%SaVed  on 
Manufacturing 
Cost  -in  Seattle 


By  C.  T.  CONOVER 
Shortly  after  America  entered  the  war  the  writer 
met  the  general  manager  of  a  Seattle  manufacturing 
concern  ,n  a  Washington  hotel.  This  man  had  just 
concluded  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  appa- 
ratus up  in  the  millions. 

" '-How  can  you  do  it  and  compete  with  the 
Last  ?  he  was  asked.  "  We  can  not  only  com- 
pete but  we  can  ship  our  raw  material  west 
and  our  product  east  in  carload  lots  by  ex- 
press and  compete;'  was  the  answer.  "  We 
have  at  least  a  20  per  cent,  margin  and  it's 
all  due  to  climate.   This  is  no  guesswork. 
We  have  demonstrated  it  absolutely." 
The  writer  has  lived  in  Seattle  for  36  years  He 
knew  it  was  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world  and  that 
no  climate  permitted  work  and  play  indoors  or  out  the 
year  around  as  does  that  of  Puget  Sound.  But  he 
had  never  heard  it  figured  in  dollars  and  cents  before 
Later  he  saw  built  in  Seattle  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  all  the  ships  that  bridged  the  Atlantic  and  so  tre- 
mendously helped  to  win  the  war  and  he  knows  that 
that  was  due  to  the  climate  and  to  the  Seattle  Spirit. 

Twenty  per  cent,  saved  is  something  worthy  of  any 
manufacturer's  consideration,  but  it  is  only  one  item 
in  Seattle  s  unparalleled  appeal  for  new  industries. 

Seattle  has  tributary  to  it  one-sixth  of  ail  the  water 
power  in  the  nation.  She  is  the  center  of  practically 
the  only  coal  ,n  the  Pacific  States-an  unfailing  sup- 
ply for  all  purposes.  Her  back  country  has  no  equal 
in  basic  resources-timber,  agriculture,  horticulture 
dairying,  fisheries,  lime  and  minerals. 
•Seattle  is  the  market  place  for  Alaska,  our  frontier 
wonderland,  which  in  the  lifetime  of  people  now 
living,  will  under  reasonable  laws  be  supporting  a 
population  of  lO.OOO.-OOO  prosperous  people. 

By  the  immutable  law  of  distance  she  is  the  domi- 
nating American  port  in  the  trade  with  Siberia,  the 
world  s  greatest  undeveloped  treasure-land,  and  the 
teeming  millions  of  China,  Japan  and  the  South  Seas 
-she  is  in  consequence  the  chief  American  port  in 
the  importation  of  crude  rubber,  raw  silk,  vegetable  oils 
tea,  hemp,  Siberian  hides  and  all  Oriental  products.  ' 

Seattle  is  the  chief  Pacific  port  in  the  volume  of 
water-borne  commerce  and  the  leading  railway  center 
on  the  coast.  Her  harbor  of  194  miles  of  frontage  is 
unequalled  on  the  Western  hemisphere  and  includes 
a  great  inner  fresh  water  harbor.  The  world  is  her 
market. 

Seattle  has  an  abundant  supply  of  labor  of  the  best 
sort  and  stands  for  the  American  plan,  the  open  shop, 
and  for  a  constructive  give-and-take  labor  policy  No 
American  city  has  a  better  labor  condition. 

Little  or  big,  we  want  you  if  there  is  an 
opening  for  your  particular  line.  Your  prob- 
lem will  have  the  most  painstaking  considera- 
tion. You  will  receive  an  absolutely  frank 
opinion.  In  any  event,  if  you  are  a  red- 
blooded  American  you  will  want  to  read 
Seattle's  story.  Send  for  the  booklet  "  Seattle, 
the  Seaport  of  Success."' 


A  BIT  OF  SEATTLE'S  HARBOR  WHERE  MEET  THE  SHIPS  OF  ALL  THE  WORLD 
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New  Fabrics  for  the 

Spring  and  Summer  Wardrobe 

ONLY  when  you  choose  your  own  dress  fabrics  are  you  sure 
of  securing  individuality  of  dress. 

You  will  find  that  McCutcheon's  latest  importations  of  French, 
Swiss,  and  English  dress  fabrics — a  number  of  which  are  exclu- 
sive with  "The  Linen  Store" — suggest  a  delightful  variety  of 
smart  new  styles  for  spring  and  summer  frocks.  Uniquely  inter- 
esting patterns  and  new  unusual  textures  make  their  particular 
appeal  for  the  costume  of  distinction. 

ENGLISH  PRINTS  offer  dots,  scrolls,  figures  and  the  quaintest 
of  color  designs  in  as  many  as  fifty  various  patterns  that  are 
delightfully  smart. 

ENGLISH  SA  TEEN— Plain  shades  as  well  as  figured  color 
designs,  make  this  soft,  rich  fabric  particularly  suitable  for  street 
or  afternoon  wear. 

TROPICAL  PRINTS  in  batiste  weight  are  enjoying  much 
popularity  as  a  dainty  and  practical  fabric  for  the  warmer  days. 

FRENCH  SATEEN  comes  in  small  geometrical  and  novelty 
printings  and  chic  color-effects  that  are  distinctly  of  French  origin. 

IMPORTED  ORGANDIES— Crisp  Swiss  and  French 
Organdies  in  a  host  of  plain  shades  and  in  the  stamped  and 
floral  printings  now  so  popular  in  Paris. 

GINGHAMS  continue  to  be  the  smart  fabric  for  Spring  wear. 
McCutcheon's  Ginghams,  in  checks,  plaids,  stripes,  and  plain 
colors,  have  established  a  reputation  for  quality  and  beauty. 

VOILES — This  summery  material,  in  many  new  printed, 
woven  and  embroidered  color-effects,,  makes  its  special  appeal 
for  the  dainty  frock. 

HANDKERCHIEF  LINEN— A  complete  range  of  the 
newest  plain  shades  of  "  McCutcheon  Quality  "  Pure  Linen. 

DRESS  LINENS— Linens  always  lend  enviable  elegance  to 
the  simplest  made  frock.  "Non-Krush,"  French  Linen,  and 
Linen  Crash,  in  White,  Cream,  and  all  the  prevailing  Spring 
shades,  can  be  had  at  McCutcheon's. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  fabrics  mailed  on  request. 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Established 
1855 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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A  GIFTED  MUSICIAN  UNNOTICED 

(Continued) 

tion  the  people  did  I  at  last  find  out 
that  of  course  her  voice  was  going  fast 
and  that  her  Mozart  aria  had  to  be 
transposed.  Ysaye  and  all  the  others- 
were  seemingly  forgotten. 

I  know  that  the  fact  of  my  being 
blind  has  made  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  get  any  opportunities  for  me 
in  my  native  land.  German  churches 
and  German  societies  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  only  ones  who  were 
willing  to  pay  me  for  my  playing  since 
my  return  to  America  in  1903.  The 
people-  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  told  my  father  that  for  purely 
aesthetic  reasons  I  could  not  be  engaged 
to  play  at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  I 
never  had  the  means  to  return  to  the 
European  Continent  before  the  war; 
and  now  that  Germany,  where  I  had 
success  of  a  kind  never  again  reached 
here,  is  prostrated,  I  know  that  Amer-, 
ica  will  be  the  only  country  in  which 
I  can  earn  money  in  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

If  the  use  of  dark  glasses  will  really 
make  my  appearance  more  pleasing  to 
an  American  audience,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  use  them,  as  I  understand  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  feeling;  it  is  less 
the  actual  feeling  that  I  move  the  audi- 
ence to  tears  than  the  fear  of  the  people 
that  they  may  be  moved  which  keeps 
the  Anglo-American  societies  from  en- 
gaging me.  Those  who  know  me  say 
I  look  old  and  very  badly  with  glasses, 
but  when  you  manage  to  get  engage- 
ments for  me,  I  shall  gladly  use  them. 

As  composer  I  know  that  I  will  suc- 
ceed here  as  well  as  I  would  anywhere 
else. 

I  will  write  more  another  time. 

With  warmest  greetings  to  all  the 
dear  Turnbulls  from  us  all,  and  thank- 
ing you  for  all  that  you  are  doing  for 
me, 

Ever  your  faithful  old  friend, 

Edwin  Gkasse. 

161  East  176th  Street,  New  York  City, 
November  28,  1920. 


EASY  CHAIRS  AND 
ATHLETES 

The  conversation  on  "Athletics"  in 
The  Outlook  of  December  1  between 
Mr.  Fuessle  and  Mr.  Pulsifer  is  most: 
interesting.  I,  too,  "though  a  mere 
woman,"  have  been  made  tired  by  hear  j 
ing  so  much  "loud  and  continuous  de- 
mand for  hard  exercise."  The  "easy 
chair"  talk  appeals  to  me  and  I  agred 
with  Mr.  Fuessle  that  this  countn 
needs  relaxation  and  rest.  The  world 
does,  for  that  matter. 

Perhaps,  though,  it  is  more  menta 
relaxation,  poise,  that  is  needed,  thar. 
physical.  For  instance,  Mr.  Fuessle  i 
apparently  in  a  very  upset  state  o 
mind  over  this  question.  He  and  other 
like  him  certainly  do  need  rest  in  a); 
easy  chair,  or  hammock,  or  on  theii 
backs  under  the  "spreading  chestnuj 
tree"  with  their  beloved  Thomas  Hard: 
or  any  other  shelf-friend  they  invite  t« 


go  along.  The  thought  is  very  enticing 
to  me  personally;  but  is  it  to  every 
■  one? 

We  have  a  mental  picture  of  the 
"easy  chair"  man.  He  is  universally 
rat   and   wheezy,   very   soft   and  com- 

ortable.  He  doesn't  like  even  to  look 
it  the  furnace  or  lawn-mower.  He  will 
lot  bring  in  water  or  wood  or  run  to 
:he  store.  "Oh,  Man!"  We  see  him  and 
Thomas  Hardy  in  the  chair,  and  as  we 
look,  Thomas  descends  by  jerks  and 
starts  till  he  rests  in  the  lap  of  the  man; 
;he  man's  eyes  are  shut,  mouth  open, 
lead  fallen  back,  and  we  hear — pardon 
is — we  draw  a  brush  across  the  picture. 
Lj  We  like  the  Pulsifer  picture  better. 
When  were  we  ever  so  thrilled  as  we 
aave  been  by  the  sight  of  the  splendid 
specimens  of  manhood,  old  and  young, 
ve  have  seen  in  uniform  in  the  last 
rew  years?  Did  we  simply  like  the  uni- 
orm?  That  is  base  libel.  It  is  rather 
ihe  splendid  set  of  the  shoulders,  the 
irm  step,  the  poise  of  the  head,  the 
)hysically  fit  man  inside  the  uniform, 
hat  we  admire.  From  Mr.  Pulsifer's 
japer  we  gather  that  men  admire  those 
hings  as  much  as  do  women,  and  we 
(ike  the  way  he  glories  in  the  possession 
if  such  a  body.  If  men  keep  such 
todies,  if  ever  we  hear  again  the  call, 
[Come  over  and  help  us,"  the  bodies 
hat  go  to  the  camps  will  not  be  so 
'quarrelsome  and  reluctant"  and  the 
.gony  of  being  "too  tired  to  even 
Iream"  will  not  be  so  great.  Let's 
nfluence  our  men  to  keep  them. 

What  I  really  wanted  to  say  is  that 
ve  can't  generalize  on  any  subject.  "Is 
carriage  a  failure?"  for  instance.  If 
'ours  is  a  happy  one,  you  say  no.  If 
nine  is  unhappy,  I  say  yes.  Who  can 
nswer  the  question?  Do  we  "live"  and 
ot  "let  live"  too  much?  Let  those  who 
re  tired  and  love  to  read,  rest  and 
ead;  but  let  their  neighbors  exercise 
11  they  want  to.  Why  "knock"  athletics 
ecause  our  nerves  are  out  of  joint? 
•ersonally,  I  shall  be  glad  when  Everett 
'rue  goes  into  retirement  or  when  Mrs. 
'rue  succeeds  in  knocking  him  out  alto- 
ether. 

There  is  a  happy  medium,  as  struck 
y  Mr.  Roosevelt.    He  omitted  neither 
ie  quiet   hour  with   his   books,  both 
eading  and  writing,  nor  vigorous  exer-  - 
Louise  S.  Halsey. 

!>n  College  Street, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


am  Intimately  Acquainted  with 

and  greatly  admire 

a  Young  Writer 

years  ot  age,  who  has  only  recently  been  employed  as 
rary  editor  on  a  prominent  New  York  journal,  and' whose 
ae  is  well  known  among  literary  people  and  publishers 
a  reviewer  of  books  and  as  a  writer.  He  lias  been  con- 
ted  in  this  capacity  with  three  of  the  most  prominent 
•v  York  papers  and  previously  with  a  New  England  pub- 
tion  noted  for  its  literary  department.  He  has  also  been 
equent  contributor  to  monthly  and  weekly  magazines. 

has  been  obliged  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  paper 
h  which  he  has  been  recently  connected,  and  I  am  en- 
voring  to  secure  for  him  a  new  position.  Heiscom- 
ent  to  take  entire  charge  of  a  literary  supplement  and 
write  critical  articles.  I  can  furnish  the  best  of  reier- 
es  for  him  aside  from  my  own  personal  acquaintance, 

I  may  add  that  he  has  also  been  a  dramatic  editor, 
ile  preferring  strictly  literary  work,  his  experience  would 
hie  him  ,o  take  charge  of  the  publicity  department  of  a 
<azme.  I  believe  he  is  also  well -and  favorably  known  to 
editors  of  The  Outlook.    Please  address  inquiries  to 

BERT  R.  LEDOUX,  99  John  St.,  New  York  City 


One  of  the  fifty  small  face  brick  houses  shown  in  "The  Home  of  Beauty' 


Dignity  and  Charm 

oftheHovsz  of  Brick 

THE  PLEASURE  of  living  in  a  substantial 
and  beautiful  home  is  for  the  average  man 
and  woman  one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions 
in  life.  The  material  of  which  the  home  is 
built  is  of  paramount  importance.  Face  Brick 
combines  beauty,  strength,  and  economy  as 
can  no  other  material.  Its  wide  range  of  color 
tones  and  textures,  the  artistic  possibilities 
in  bonding,  panels,  pattern  work,  mortar 
colors  and  mortar  joints  offer  an  appeal  to 
the  most  diverse  tastes.  Its  durability  and 
structural  strength  lead,  through  savings  in 
upkeep,  depreciation,  fire-safety  and  insurance 
rates,  to  economies  which,  in  the  long  run, 
make  the  Face  Brick  house  the  cheapest  you 
can  build.  These  matters  are  all  fully  discussed 
in  "The  Story  of  Brick!'  Send  for  it  now. 

"the  story  qf  brick" 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attractive  illustrations  and  useful 
information  for  all  who  intend  to  build.  The  Romance  of 
Brick,  Extravagance  of  Cheapness,  Comparative  Costs,  How  to 
Finance  the  Building  of  a  Home,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects 
treated.  Your  copy  is  awaiting  your  request.  Send  today. 

"the  home  of  beauty" 

A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  attractive  small  Face  Brick  houses,  • 
selected  from  four  hundred  drawings  entered  in  a  national 
architectural  competition.  The  houses  represent  a  wide  variety 
of  architectural  styles,  with  skillful  handling  of  interior  arrange- 
ments. Sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  stamps. 


Do  you  want  to  compete  for  the  tace  Brick  and  the  full  working  drawings  jor  one 
of  these  Home  of  Beauty  houses  ?  Competition  open  to  young  married  rvomen. 
Send  for  particulars.  "  The  Home  of  Beauty  "  will  he  sent  free  to  competitors. 

AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1 1 39  Westminster  Building  -  Chicago 
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Drop  or  Two 


—  —  The  smallest  quantity  of  3-ii)-One  works 
r^'jTT'    wonders  in  a  squeaking  hinge,  a  lock  or  bolt  that 
_       '.      sticks,  a  clock  that  runs  only  when  shaken. 

3-in-0ne  is  a  perfect  lubricant  for  talking  machines,  sew- 
^—    ing  machines,  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  tools, 
~  /  bicycles,  auto  springs,  commutators  and  magnetos,  type- 
I  writers,  duplicating  machines,  dating  stamps,  office  chairs — 

—  every  light  mechanism  in  home,  office,  factory. 


3  -  in  -  One 

The  High  Quality  Oil 

contains  no  acid,  grit  or  grease.    Will  not  gum,  dry  out  or  become 
\  rancid.  A  pure  oil  compound  of  unlimited  usefulness;  wonder- 
fully  effective;  economical.  You'll  like  it. 


FREE\v 

Generous  sample  > 
and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
To   save    postage,  re- 
quest these  on  a  postal. 


Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz. 
bottles  and  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans." 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

165  O  Broadway,  New  York 


YOUR  PROPERTY 

Do  You  Wish  To  Sell  Or  Rent? 

If  so,  we  suggest  an  advertisement  in  the  Annual  Real  Estate 
issues  of  The  Outlook.  These  issues  will  be  dated  February  16, 
March  16,  and  April  20,  and  will  contain  special  real  estate  sections. 

The  'Outlook  has  for  many  years  helped  its  readers  to  dispose  of 
property  through  small  advertisements  in  these  special  numbers. 
The  cost  of  space  is  only  60  cents  a  line. 

If  you  will  give  us  a  description  of  your  property  we  will  be  glad 
to  prepare  a  suggested  advertisement  for  your  approval.  Write  us 
immediately  in  order  to  catch  the  February  16  issue.  Address 

Real  Estate  Department 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


2  February 

BY  THE  WAY 

A REPORT  that  the  Bunker  Hill  Mom 
ment  will  need  repairs  to  insure  it 
stability  lends  emphasis  to  the  stat< 
ment  of  a  recent  traveler  that  anotht' 
famous  tower,  the  Kutub  Minar  c 
Delhi,  India,  shows  little  sign  of  deca 
though  it  was  erected  more  than  seve 
centuries  ago.  '  This  Minar  has  bee 
characterized  as  "a  tower  of  victor 
more  splendid  than  the  victory  itself, 
and  some  years  ago  a  New  Englan 
tourist  in  comparing  it  with  the  Bunkc 
Hill  Monument  said  that  the  lattf 
looked  like  "common  stonemason's  jc 
work"  beside  the  Indian  tower.  Tl 
Kutub  Minar  rises  238  feet  in  a  seri< 
of  five  stories,  each  composed  of  orn 
mental  pillars  covered  with  inscriptioi 
from  the  Koran. 

The  allusion  above  to  the  beauty  i 
the  architecture  of  India  prompts 
quotation  from  an  Oriental  historian  I 
the  era  of  the  Kutub  Minar.  He  is  d 
scribing  the  city  of  Muttra.  "This  ma 
velous  city,"  he  says,  "encloses  mo: 
than  a  thousand  structures,  the  great i 
number  in  marble.  It  must  be  said  th 
such  a  city  could  not  be  built  even 
two  centuries.  ...  In  one  temple  we 
fifty-six  pillars  covered  with  plates 
gold  incrusted  with  precious  stone 
Four  thousand  camels  were  loaded  wi 
the  booty  from  nearly  a  thousai 
temples."  Muttra's  glory  of  course  h 
long  since  departed,  wrecked  by  tl 
religious  animosities  that  made  India 
battleground  for  centuries. 

A  trade  periodical  publishes  a  cc 
trast  between  the  United  States  aft 
the  Civil  War  and  after  the  World  Wj 
Some  of  the  paragraphs  are  as  follow 

AFTER    THE  CIVIL 
WAR 

U.  S.  a  debtor  nation. 
U.  S.  borrowed  from  Eu-  Europe  owes  U.  S. 

10pe.  billions. 
Dollar  at  a  discount.       Dollar  at  a  premium 
U.  S.  credit  exhausted.  Europe's  credit 
hausted. 

War    left    U.    S.    dev-  No  part   of  U.  S. 

astated.  stroyed. 
Decline     of     merchant  Large   marine  develj 

marine.  ment. 
Took  15  years  for  prices  Wholesale    prices  f; 

to  decline.  ing. 
Booze  cost  people  mill-  Prohibition  saves  nl 

ions.  ions. 
Limited  suffrage.  Woman  suffrage. 

An  experiment  in  running  down  w 
animals    with    an    automobile  in 
Uintah  Desert  of  Utah  resulted,  acco 
ing  to  "Popular  Mechanics,"  in  the  lj 
lowing  rates  of  speed:  Wolf,  38  mi 
an  hour;  coyote,  45  miles;  mule  de 
47  miles;    elk,   52  miles;  antelope, 
miles.     These  speeds  were  maintain 
for  only  a  comparatively  short  distanc 
in  the  case  of  the  antelope,  for  two  i 
a  half  miles.  Some  of  these  animals 
parently  ran  faster  than  birds  fly, 
the  same  article  states  that  an  airpl 
following  an  eagle  ascertained  that 
king  of  birds  flew  ten  miles  at  the  r 
of  46  miles  an  hour,  and  a  wild  dj 
scudded  with  the  wind  50  miles  an  he 


AFTER    THE  WORI.! 
WAR 

U.  S.  a  creditor  nati 


What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  "3 
Fein"?    A  recent  book,  "The  Evolut 
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THE  long  and  intimate  understanding  of  men's 
needs  explains  the  Stetson  feeling  for  Style. 

The  little  extra  one  pays  is  forgotten  quickly 
in  the  pure,  unadulterated  satisfaction  one  gets 
in  wearing  Stetson  Quality. 

Style,  Quality  and  Sound  Money's  Worth  as- 
sured hy  the  Stetson  Label  in  each  Hat. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

STETSON 


Wi 

1 


? 


The  Lenox 

Boylstori  St.  ai  JJateter 


hotels  in  the  heart  of  the 
fashionable  Back  Bay  near 
the  railroad  stations. 
Both  convenient  to  the  shops 

and  theatres. 
Both  providing  complete,  adept 
service  under  the  same 
management. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


Boston 


The  Brunswick  Shop 

Louis    Sherry  candies, 
luncheon,  ices,  and  tea 
in  delightfully  different 
surroundings. 
The  Egyptian  Room 

The   brightest   spot  in 
Boston's  night-life. 
LEO  R  EI  OMAN'S  FAMOUS 
DANCE  ORCHESTRA 
Music  that  makes  midnight 
come  too  soon. 


r 


■>S>~ 


Th^firunswick 

t  St.  fit  Copley.  Square 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Advertising  Rates:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel. 
Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four  columns  to 
the  page.  Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

"  Want  "  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "  Board  and  Rooms,"  "  Help 
Wanted,"  etc..  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address,  for  each 
insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "  Want  "  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters 
without  additional  charge.  If  answers  are  to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook, 
twenty=five  cents  is  charged  for  the-  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement. 
Replies  will  be  forwardedbv  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered.  Address  : 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  The  Outlook,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Tours  and  Travel 


SPRING  TOURS 

SICILY,  GREECE, 
and  ITALY 

Sailing  March  23rd  from  New  York 
Scholarly  leadership 

Freedom  from  aiinoyiiigdetailsjof  travel 

REGISTER  NOW 

Other  tours  to  suit  individual  purse 
and  purpose 
Write  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  St..  Newton-  Mass. 

EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling:  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  19J0. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  65jiMo»?  m&I*" 


JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  so,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page  Guide  Book  Free 

When  writing  please  mention  "  Outlook" 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

«5P»  TOURS  &  CRUISES 


CALIFORNIA 

Tours  twice  a  week  visiting  all 
the  well  known  resorts. 

FLORIDA 

Frequent  tours  during  the  height 
of  the  social  season. 

CRUISES 
WEST  INDIES 

Delightful  cruises  with  many  sbofe 
excursions.   $450  and  up. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Wonderful  50  day  Cruise-Tour. 
Sailing  Feb.  15.   $1485  and  up. 

OTHER  TOURS  :  Round 
the  World,  Europe,  Arabian 
Nights  Africa,  Japan-China 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Boston 

New  York    Phila.    Chicago    San  Francisco 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART.  LITERATURE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORV,  FRENCH 

Satisfactory  prices       SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tours  and  Travel 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Fxpert 
leaders.    Reasonable  prices.   Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


GOTO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
small  party.  Babeock's  European  Tours.  1137 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   Established  1900 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


BERMUDA 


Hamilton  Hotel 
BERMUDA 

"  The  Queen  of  Winter  Resorts  " 

Modern  in  equipment  and 
operation ;  of  fireproof  con- 
struction. Golf,  tennis,  boat- 
ing, riding,  driving,  dancing, 
fishing,  bathing  in  the  sea,  glass 
enclosed  sun  parlor  2110  feet 
long.  Grill.  4110  outside  rooms — 
250  with  connecting  bath. 
-Hamilton  Hotel  Company.  Ltd.- 
Manadement  ot  J.  A.  MIEltlUltD 
(Booklet.)  Cable  address 
'  Hotel  Bermuda  " 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Commonwealth  Ave.  Boston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  B05T0N  HOUSE 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
Ihe  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
Your  inquiries  qladly  answered 
■CosteUo flqr.    and  our  booklet  mailed 


If  You  Are   Tired  or    Meed   a  Change 

yon  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  F.nelruid  than 

THE  WELD0N  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance.  Good  sleighing,  snowshoeing, 
and  skating  now.  Moderate  weather. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  liome 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  T>oohlef  ela'dly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 


HOTEL  JUDSON 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  batji.  Rates  83.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


PIXK  RIDGE  CAMP.  Actually 
Mid  the  Pines.  Ideal  place  for  out- 
door life  in  winter.  Main  house  and  cabuis 
with  sleeping_porcb.es.  Modern  improvements. 
Pure  water.  Excellent  table.  Rates  moderate. 
Open  all  the  vear.  Write  Miss  SAXHORN  or 
Miss  CROCliER,  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 


Health  Resorts 


San  ford    Mall,   est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surround- 
ings ;  modern  methods  of  treatment ; 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens 
Food  the  briii..  »i  rite  for  booklet. 
Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Greenwich.  Ct.  First-class  in  all  respects 
home  comforts.      it.  M.  Hitchcock.  M.D. 


it 


INTERPINES 


9* 


Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervoussya- 
tem  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr.,  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward.  Jr..  M.D..  Goshen,  N.  V. 


LINDEN  | Thep1<Iefl  Pl"e  *jrMSicl: 

.  „  People  to  Get  Well 

Doyleitown,  r«.  |a„  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  ami  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity. 
Hydrotherapy.     Apply  for  circular  to 

RoBEOT  LlPPINCOTT  W  AT.TKR,  M.D. 

(late  of  The  Waller  Sanitarium) 


The  Bethesda  whitePiat„8, 

A  private  Bauitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Buebee,  M.D.  Tel.  241. 


Real  Estate 


 MASSAC  H  U  S  E  TT  S  

CAPE  Ba»ston  Beach  Bungalows 

by  the  ocean  surf.  Choice  loca- 
ls firi  tion.  Moderate  rents  seasons. 
\s\JU     S.  W.  Ball,  56  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


130   Acres  With 

9  cattle, 3  horses,  hay,  vegetables,  equipment, 
good  buildings,  $331111.  Details  page  14  FREE 
Catalog.  1201)  bargains,  33  States. Steout  Farm 
Agency,  150  BM  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES,  poems,  plays,  etc.. are  wanted  tor 
publication.  Submit  MSS.  or  write  Literary 
Bureau,  325.  Hannibal,  Mo. 

THE  AIMS  AND  METHOD,  A  LIBERAL 
Education  foi  Africans,  by-E.  W.  Blyden,  50 
cents.  Young's  Book  Exchange,  135  West 
135th  St.,  New  York. 

SOME  DON'TS,  stirred  both  continents, 
copyright  for  sale.  Write  for  particulars  or 
copy.  10c.  Address  A.  R.  Gillespie,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


FOR   THE  HOME 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  correspondence 
courses.  Good  positions  and  home  efficiency, 
Am.  School  Home  Economics.  Chicago. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years' experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  6  East  39th  St..  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVENTIONS  wanted.  Cash  or  royalty  for 
ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  217,St.Louis.Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WRITE  photoplays:  $25-83011  paid  anyone 
for  suitable  ideas.  Experience  unnecessary  ; 
complete  outline  free.  Producers  League, 
438.  St.  Louis. 

WANTED  —  1.500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors: no  experience  :  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  :  easy  terms; 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
anteed, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability. 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  lust.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Com  Dan  Ions  and  Domestic  Helper; 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house 
keepers,  social  workers,  and  secretaries 
Mioo  r::;l:".r  ls  F:-ovid?ncc  Rr.nt  S:  le  hex- 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1.  lfi  Jackson  Hall 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

WANTED  immediately  —  HOUSEKEEP 
ER  for  Bryn  Mawr  College  hall  of  residence 
Salary  for  balance  of  collegiate  year  $75  pe 
month  and  living  expenses.  Apply  by  letter 
eiving  full  references,  to  Business  Manager 
Bryn  Ma.wr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

HOUSEHOLD  assistant  in  suburban  bom 
to  8'iare  in  duties  and  comforts  as  social  equal 
Room  1701,  141  Broadway,  New  York. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  an. 
employee.  Housekeepers,  matrons,  govern 
esses,  secretaries,  attendants, managers,  dieti 
tians.  companions.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam 
bridge,  Mass. 

WANTED— Mother's  helper,  over  twentv 
five,  to  assist  in  care  of  two-year  old  gir 
Experience  and  best  references  require*! 
Mrs.  Merrill  Kercher,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

WANTED-Competent  teachers  for  publi 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Teachers  all  subjects.  Goo. 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Intern; 
tional  Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Ca; 
negie  Hall.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— College  graduate,  age  30.  a 
governess  for  boy  of  8.  One  capable  of  teacl 
nig  French  and  music.  State  age,  experiencf 
religion,  and  salary.  Right  place  for  the  righ 
party.  References  required.  Marshall,  P.  <  i 
Box  34,  Station  O.  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

SECRET  »  RY.  Young  woman, experience*! 
school  or  college.  References.  9,412,  Outloo'i 

WOMAN  of  wide  experience  as  busbies 
executive,  many  years'  experience  directo 
own  home,  some  institutional  experience 
wishes  work  with  children  outside  New  Yor! 
City.  Middle-aged.  Perfect  health.  9,41! 
Outlook, 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helper 

MANAGING  housekeeper.  Widower,  dec 
tor's  or  bachelor  apartment.  9.398,  Outlook 

WANTED—  Position  as  matron  or  mana£ 
ing  housekeeperin  institution  near  New  Yo* 
City.  In  present  position  9  years.  9,3:>' 
Outlook. 

LADY  desires  to  chaperon  one  or  §w 
young  girls  (op  European  travel  April  15  t 
October  15— longer  or  shorter  period.  Re 
erences  exchanged.  9.373.  Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER  —  Woman,  capable  c 
taking  complete  charge  in  refined  Protestar 
home  where  there  are  children.  9,402,  Outlool 

MANAGING  housekeeper,  matron,  or  si 
periutendeut  of  institution  or  school.  Highe 
references.   9,401,  Outlook. 

PRACTICAL  nurse  wants  office  positio 
or  private  case  in  New  York  City.  9,4'- 
Outlook. 

REFINED  Christian  lady  as  companioi 
Willing  to  travel.  References.  9,41,6.  OutJO"! 

GENTLEWOMAN,  Protestant,  desires  p. 
sition  witlt  middle-aged  or  elderly  lady  < 
companion  or  supervising  housekeeper.  9,41! 
Outlook. 

REFINED  American  woman,  Protestan 
desires  position  assistant  matron  or  assistai 
housekeeper  old  ladies'  home,  orphanage,  i 
boarding  school.   9,408,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  young  woman,  speak  ii: 
French  and  English  fluently,  will  travel  : 
companion  or  teacher.  Excellent  reference 
9,415,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  French  teacher  (lady),  best  refe 
ences,  wants  to  chaperon  refined  family  gou 
Europe  summer.   9,416,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

ART  teacher  desires  teaching  positioi 
private  or  public  school.  All  branches  taugh 
but  specialist  in  BATIK  and  textile  desi-r 
New  York  Art  School  training.  Address  9,40 
Outlook. 

PRIMARY — Experienced  American  yom 
woman  wishes  position  in  private  day  scho 
in  Manhattan.  9,410,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  college  man  desires  position 
tutor  and  companion  of  boy  9  to  15  years 
age — purpose  is  to  reside  in  city  in  ordei  t 
continue  music.  Willing  to  travel  in  sumnie 
Second  year  as  junior  master  in  Southei 
military  school.   References.  9.419,  Outlooi 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper, 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Refe 
ences.  309  West  99th  St. 

HONEY  CHOCOLATES.  Healthful  u 
delicious  centers  of  pure  honey  which  isjpra 
tically  predigested.  $1  per  pound.  Mone 
with  order.  Endiou,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

INVALID  or  nervous  patient  cared  for 
physician's  suburban  home.  Wife  profession 
nurse.  9.386,  Outlook. 

SHAWNEE.  Oklahoma,  a  growing  citd 
Write  for  information.  Board  of  Commerci 
Shawnee.  Oklahoma. 

M  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agenc 
established  1895.  No  charge :  prompt  delivr 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 

LADY  with  one  child  will  take  one  or  re 
children  in  attractive  suburban  home.  9  41 
Outlook. 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1921 
'RICE:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
7IVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

81  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  NATION'S  MEAT  BILL 

BY  SHERMAN  ROGERS 


Any  Ambitious 
Boy  or  Girl 
Can  Develop 
Good  Earning 
Power 

In  Spare  Time 


Photograph  by  Henry  rioyt  Moore,  ot  the  Outlook  statt 


LET  your  boy's  or  girl's  first  earnings  be  paid  by  The  Outlook. 
No  experience,  no  capital,  no  investment,  is  required  to  take 
advantage  at  once  of  this  attractive  opportunity. 

Any  boy  or  girl  of  average  intelligence  and  industry  can  earn  money — 
it  may  amount  to  $100  or  even  more  during  1921— without  loss  of  time 
from  school  or  studies. 

All  the  applicant  has  to  do  to  get  started  is  to  send  us  a  post -card, 
saying,  ' '  I  would  like  to  become  an  Outlook  salesman, ' '  adding 
name  and  address;  then  we  will  at  once  send  an  application  blank, 
and  get  him  started. 

We  will  provide  each  young  salesman  with  equipment  and  full 
information  and  suggestions.   Address  all  applications  to 


Carrier  Department,  The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  Cit 
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Girondists  going  to  the  Guillotine— 

from  THE  WORLD'S  STORY 


and 

as  each  head  Jell 
the  crowd  laugh 

You  remember  Russia  of '17-Petrograd  running  blood  ?  Germany  of  '18-the 
tfT^fv^l*  an°thlr  k  "d  of  devolution  ?  Portugal  of  1910,  and Le^Lton 
n  \l    C    7  R6ar  ^  talk  t0day  °f  revol»tions.  Have  you  ever  read  the  si™ 

bRLD's  Story 


From  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor  ••  The  Outlook." 
"  It  oi.t;ht  to  serve  the  purpose  ol  furnishing  for 
evening  readme  both  instructive  and  entertaining 
matter  much  more  valuable  than  the  casual  and 
haphazard  reading  which  is  so  often  the  only 
kind  indulge  1  m.  The  series  seems  to  me  espe- 
cial v  valuable  to  a  household  in  which  there  are 
intelligent  and  fairly  thoughtful  young  people.'' 

From  Jacob  C.  Schurman,  Pres.  of  Cornell  Unit, 
"  '  Interest  '  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  edu- 
cation, and  this  attempt  to  make  history  interest- 
ing, without  ceasing  to  be  instructive,  is  a  peda- 
gogically  sound  enterprise." 

From  Prof.C.H.Van  Tyne.Head of the  Department 
M,"\  '"  °f  MichiS*n.Ann  Arbor. 

"  I  have  found  it  a  delightful  pastime,  myself  to 
pore  o»er  the  pages  of  this  work,  though  my  voca- 
tion is  the  teaching  and  writing  „|  „',ore  serious 
and  scholarly  history, I  ti nd  my  children  immense- 
ly interested  and  entertained  with  the  volumes." 

From  Kate  Douglas  JViggin. 

1  People  like  to  be  entertained  and  they  also  wish 
»he  informed.  -The  World's  Story  '  is  a  happy 
nethod  of  accomplishing  both  ™™.«  ...iTy 


purposes  at  the 


We  want  every  reader  of  The 
Outlook  to  have  a  free  booklet 
about  a  new  kind  of  history— 
as  entrancing  as  fiction,  and  yet 
accurate  and  true.  There  is  a 
copy  of  this  booklet  waiting  to 
go  to  you.  But  you  must  clip 
the  coupon  now  —  TODA  Y. 


FROM  fifteen  handsome  volumes  of  The 
World's  Story  the  greatest  events  in 
the  lives  of  the  nations  of  the  world  march 
past  you  like  a  glorious  pageant. 

No  single  writer  could  have  produced 
this  history.  Macaulay  spent  his  life  on  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  history.  Plu- 
tarch wrote  amazing  lives  of  but  a  handful 
of  Romans  and  Greeks.  Again,  two  novel- 
ists named  Victor  Hugo  and  Charles 
Dickens  pictured  Revolutionary  France  as 
has  no  historian.  And  so  from  all  the  his- 
tory that  was  ever  written  The  World's 
Story  has  chosen  only  that  which  will  give 
the  brightest,  sharpest,  clearest  pictures,  and 
has  woven  it,  by  story  and  illustration,  into 
a  great  tapestry  that  holds  you  spellbound. 

What  was  Queen  Elizabeth's 
whisper 

to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  the  drawbridge  of 
Kenilworth  ?  Sir  Walter  Scott  overheard— 
he  tells  it  here.  Stand  with  the  great 
painter  Von  Piloty  at  Alexander's  bedside 
and  hear  the  dying  General,  amid  the 
sobs  of  his  favorites,  yield  his 
kingdom  "'_o  the  strongest." 
Crouch  behind  the  sandbags 
of  beleaguered  Lucknow  and 
hear,  as  a  little  starving  girl 
heard,  the  crescendo  shrill  of 
the  bagpipes  that  cry :  «  The 
Highlanders  are  here  at  last!" 


Five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the 
world's  greatest  authors,  ninety-four  of  the 
most  eminent  painters  of  all  time,  have  here 
combined  to  place  at  your  elbow  a  history  of 
50  nations,  free  from  controversy,  dullness 
or  irrelevant  detail.  To  own  all  of  their  work 
would  cost  thousands  of  dollars  ;  to  house  it 
would  require  a  sizable  library  and  gallery. 
Yet  the  best  work  they  ever  did  is  here. 

Today's  Problems  were  all 
solved  yesterday 

Read  the  lives  of  successful  men— do  they  ignore 
the  past — or  harness  it  to  the  present '?  The  problems 
of  history  are  their  greatest  guide  ;  a  few  minutes 
a  day  with  the  great  men  of  the  past  is  your  great- 
est asset  for  the  future. 

To  meet  Waterloo  as  you  read  Na  poleon  really 
met  it ;  to  sail  before  the  mast  with  Eric  the  Red 
as  your  Captain  :  to  match  wits  with  the  Athenian 
mob  in  the  sacred  palace  of  Aphrodite — these  are 
the  privileges  of  The  World's  Story.  You  "  walk 
with  Kings"— you  hear  of  the  most  fascinating 
people,  from  the  people  who  know  them  best. 

Send  today  for  the  Booklet 

The  free  booklet  is  the  key  to  this  treasure-house.  It  tells  you 
how,  by  dipping  in  and  out  of  The  World's  Story,  you  may  ac- 
quire with  sheer  enjoyment  the  priceless,  invaluable  self-con- 
fidence bred  of  knowledge  of  men  and  women  of  every  era — 
their  motives, their  desires,  their  ambitions,their  weaknesses. 


THE  WORLD'S  STORY 


589  Authors  94  Artists 

15  Volumes 

Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  the  fascinating 
booklet  is  yours 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

2A  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  free  booklet  "The  World's  Story  "  It  is 
understood  that  this  puts  me  under  no  obligation  whatsoever— but  I'd 
like  to  read  it. 


Nan 


Address   

CitV  •  State  

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE— TODAY 
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"A  Cup 
of  Cocoa 


is  good  at  any  hour  of  the  day  j 


Baker's  Cocoa 

is  especially  good  in  the  even- 
ing a  short  time  before  re- 
tiring.  Its  flavor  is  delicious, 
its  aroma  most  attractive,  and 
it  is  conducive  to  restful  sleep 
without  being  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  a  narcotic. 
Absolutely  pure  and  whole- 
some. 

Booklet  of  Choice 
Recipes  sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


® SHORT- STORY  WRITING 
A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure, and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Herir  KseniTi  in.for  years  Editor  or  Lippiocott's. 
150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 
THE  1I0HE  COKHESFONDENCE  SCHOOL 
hi.  Eeeaweln    Dept.  *>U  Springfield,  Maes. 


Mary  Roberts 

RINEHART 

has  written  a  novel  of  today — a  book  that 
will  make  you  proud  you  are  an  American. 

A  Poor 
Wise  Man 


For  Sale  at  all  Booksellers 
$2.00 
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TEACHERS 


9  Februa 
AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agenc 

70  rilth  Avenue,  New  York 


inmeiuifl  teachers  to  colleges,  public  ami  private  eclm 
YVm.  O.  Pratt.  Me 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGE 


ARIZONA 


From  a  boy  who  studied  at  Camp  li 
(Alabama)  Industrial  School  for  Whit 
Who-  will  help  educate  boys  who  re 
The  Outlook?  One  hundred  and  ten  d 
lars  entire  cash  outlay  for  a  year.  Addr 
Lyman:  Ward,  Principal. 


L  L  I  N  O  I  S 


Higher  Educatiot 

C°urses  in  English,  Spani? 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Drat 
ing.  Education,  Business  and  j 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  ca 
lespondence.    Begin  any  time. 

Umtwrsitg  of  (SHjtrago 

|29th  Year  Division  in .  Chicap-o,  1 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  (It 

Ambler.  Pa.  (18  miles  from  Philadelphia).  Twelve  Wr 
Course  m  Floriculture,  Vegetable  Gardening,  Fruit  (ri  oi- 
Poultry,  Bees,  Canning  and  Preserving:.  Farm  Crops, 
Animals,  beginning  April  5th.  Lectures  and  practical  v> 
Circular  on  application.  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee.  Dire 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURS 


CLIFTON  SPRINGS  SANITARIU 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSE 

27th  year  CLIFTON  SPRINGS,  N. 

Offers  a  three  years'  course  of  General  Hospital  Tra 
ing  with  affiliation  with  the  New  York  Nursery 
Child's  Hospital,  New  York  City,  for  Pediatrics  a 
Obstetrics.  The  Course  includes  besides  general  Me 
cal  and  Surgical  training,  hydrotherapy,  electroth 
apy,  massage,  occupational  therapy,  laboratory  te 
nique.  special  dietetic  instruction  in  the  modern  stu 
and  treatment  of  nutritional  disorders,  and  docto: 
office  work. 

Next  class  admitted  March  first. 

The  School  Prospectus  will  be  mailed  on  applicat 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent. 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Train! 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2H  years'  cod 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Red 
meuts  one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  t 
Directress  of  Nurses.  Youisera.  New  York. 

The  Elizabeth  General  Hospital  &jee 

offers  a  complete  course  in  nursing  to  desirable  candu 
An  allowance  of  «36  is  given  at  completion  of  first 
months.   S15  a  month  for  remainder  of  first  year  an 


second  vear  and  $20  a  month  for  the  third  year. 
lived  scTiool  Address  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STU 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


CAMP  TY-GLYN  FOR4 

Mowyn  Lake,  Rhinelander.  Wisconsii 
JULY  and  AUGUST 

All  land  and  water  snorts.  All  Counselors  college  r. 
Booklet.  G.  A.  ROGER,  700  W.  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit, 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 

f'pwo  of  the  controversies  which  recently 
PL  flared  up  in  The  Outlook  have  spread 
,  lto  "overflow  meetings."    These  have 
ccurred  in  various  other  publications, 
'/hich  have  quoted  freely  from  "Is  the 
l.thlete  an  Ass?"  and  from  the  more  re- 
cant wrangle,  over  motion  pictures  in 
(.'hich  the  "cardy  blow"  was  struck  by 
:  le  Outlook  article  entitled  "The  World's 
(/orst    Failure."     The  motion-picture 
i  -itic  of  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  at 
l  ace  leaped  in  the  meUe,  taking  issue 
ith  both  the  challenge  and  the  reply, 
I  hile  the  "Literary  Digest"  in  its  issue 
'.  January  15  devoted  considerable  space 
>  The  Outlook's  rumpus  over  athletes 
ad    easy    chairs.     Our  contributors' 
ages  are  not  alone  in  being  agitated 
f  controversies.    The  spark  of  combat 
iems  also  to  have  been  ignited  by  the 
;cent  advertisement  of  Robert  G.  Inger- 
■'s  works  that  appeared  in  our  pages. 
l  this  case  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor- 
• -Chief  of  The  Outlook,  replied  to  a  num 
sr  of  critics  in  last  week's  issue  in  a 
.gned  editorial  entitled  "Free  Thought." 
ae  good-natured  bout  as  to  whether  or 
j>t  the  novel  is  entitled  to  a  place  among 
e  great  fine  arts  has  evoked  numerous 
;ated  letters.    As  the  publisher,  talk- 
g  sotto  voce  to  the  subscriber,  we  are 
■•it  averse  to  encouraging  the  contro 
rsial  as  well  as  the  complimentary 
ood  in  your  letters  to  the  editors. 

fr  ou  Verna  Cowgill,  of  Edmond,  Okla- 
ILi  homa,  is  beyond  doubt  the  young- 
't  Outlook  reader  in  this  section," 
jrites  her  mother.    "She  is  six  years 


THE  OUTLOOK 


1.  She  was  overjoyed  recently  to  dis- 
rer  that  she  can  read  The  Outlook! 
;e  came  in  with  a  copy  in  her  hands, 
'nng:  'See,  mamma,  I  can  read  daddy's 
tlook,'  and  so  she  could,  since  which 
'ie  she  examines  each  issue,  especially 

the  cartoons  and  the  shorter  poems, 
isting  on  having  the  more  difficult 
ss  read  aloud  and  explained  to  her. 
;the  old  adage  be  true,  'As  the  twig  is 
it,  so  the  tree  is  inclined,'  then  she  is 

the  road  to  being  as  ardent  an  ad- 
rer  of  The  Outlook  as  her  parents, 
o  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  it." 


=THE  BEST  BOOKS  IN  OUR  LITERATURE' 

No  Library,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  is  complete  without  these 

FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS 

NO  MAN  CAN  BE  CALLED  WELL  INFORMED  WTTHOTTT  a  T^pnrr^rr 
•GROUNDING  IN  THE  HISTORY,  ECONOMIC  JoClll^  Jpo?,™ 
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WELLS'S  WORLD  HISTORY:  -  VIVID,  DRAMATIC 
READABLE  " 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and  Mankind 

Harvey  Robinson  in  Yale  Review  "puriance  can  be  told  in  two  volumes.  '-James 

2  vols.    The  Set,  810.50 

LORD  BR  YCE'S  NEW  WORK 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES 

By  the  Right  Honorable  VISCOUNT  BRYGE 

WhEALTH0rdp^yCT  ^m.03t  !mP°rtant  w?rk  since  THE  AMERICAN  COMMON- 
WJiALlLl.    Fart  J.  deals  with  democrat  c  government  in  eeneral  TrfTIJ  t, 
some  democracies  in  theirworkine     Part  TT1  ia  T^Z-  a \     &enera1.-  .  Part  H  describes 
conclusions.  worsing.    rart  111  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  author's 

Publication  Date  Feb.  21.  2  vols.  The  Set,  810.60 

"THE  ONE  GREAT  AUTHORITY  UPON  A  MF  PIC  4  AT 
GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTITUTIoiM- 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMON- 
WEALTH w 

By  JAMES,  now  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

Sf  ssl^^^o?  ^ss  Jess-  r  Ndo  A^h—  <*  yet 

formed  until  he  has.rea^  this  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ™' 

2  vols.  88.00 

"THE  ONE  INDISPENSABLE  GUIDE  TO  AMERICAN 

HISTORY"  L^7V 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 


By  JAMES  FORD  RHODES 


From  the  Compromise  of  1850 

Neu ,  Edition Reorganized  in  8  Vols.,  Uniform  Binding.    The  Set,  Bored.  S25  00 

Jl^XZXtZZFl"?,  atntf  sa^hL  hist  ^  M£  ^  has  ha"dIed  «•  vast 
like  to  see  a  play  that  is  half  so  J^&^T^'^"^?*"*  as  a  P'-V.  *>u.  I  wou.d 

"THE  MOST-JVC,^  COMPETE  HISTOR Y 

Trfo°J-,HP^LJ1ND  SOCIAL  HIS- 
TORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

By  CARLTON  J.  H.  HAYES 

For  understanding  of  Modern  Europe,  not  only  the  Eurone  of  1014  h,,t  ,t.  p  ( 

™~ b00ks  are"*^^ 

bostoIHm  MAJMILLAN  C0MPAN*.  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

^'^iey^r-  HUn,,ngt°n  ChamberS'  Texas.'3,3-315  So.  Preston  S, 

ATLANTA.  Ga.,  Hurt  Building  CKCO.  C.I..  609  Mission  St. 

CHICAGO.  III.,  Prairie  Ave.  &  25th  St  lORON T O,  Can..  St.  Martin's  House, 

'U  Bond  at. 
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When  Johnny  Fell  in  — 


The  water  wasn't  deep,  but  it  was  cold  and  wet. 
Father  and  mother  rushed  him  into  the  living  room  where  a  log  fire 
blazed.     They  threw  his  sopping  clothes  any  old  way — tossed  his  shirt 
on  the  library  table- — his  dripping  overcoat  and  underclothes  across  the 
mahogany  chair. 

The  only  thing  they  cared  about  was  Johnny.  And  the  only  thing  they 
needed  to  care  about  was  Johnny,  for  the  furniture  and  floor  were 
varnished  with  Valspar — and  Johnny  wasn't. 

Use  Valspar  on  floors,  furniture,  woodwork  or  linoleum — on  anything 
that  needs  varnishing.  For  Valspar  is  not  only  durable  and  easy  to  apply,  but 
weather-proof  and  waterproof.    It  can  be  washed  freely  with  soap  and  water. 

Anything  that  needs  varnishing  needs  Valsoarring. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Famishes  in  the  World— Established  1&32 
Chicago  Boston  Toronto  London  Paris  Amsterdam 

W.  V.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


New  York 


VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  WonT  Turn  White 


VALENTINE   «.  COMPANY 

456  Fourth  Avenue.  New  'York 
SPECIAL  OFFER  : 

For  your  dealer's  name  and  15c  in  stamps  we  will 
send  yon  a  30e  sample  can  of  Valspar— enough  to 
finish  a  small  table  or  chair.    Fill  out  coupon. 


Dealer's 
Name  — 


Tour 
Name. 


Your 
Address  . 


Out.  2-2-21 
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-WHAT  CAN  GERMANY  PAY? 

ERMANY  began  the  World  War, 
I        and  prosecuted  it  with  unprece- 
V-/  dented  devastation.   Germany  lost 
|  the  war,  and  must  pay  damages. 
i   But  the  damage  was  far  more  than 
Ijshe  can  pay.    The  question,  then,  is: 
What  can  she  pay?    At  the  Paris  Peace 
(Conference  we  heard  that  she  would 
jiave  to  pay  400,000,000,000  gold  marks 
|($100,000,000,000).    Last  year,  at  Bou- 
logne, the  Allied  Ambassadors  wanted 
to  charge  her  269,000,000,000  gold  marks. 
KLiid  now,  meeting  at  Paris  again,  they 
jiave  agreed  to  make  the  figure  226,000,- 
|)00,000  marks. 

|  It  would  be  met  by  fixed  annuities,  be- 
ginning with  an  annuity  of  2,000,000,000 
:?old  marks  in  the  twelvemonth  after 
May  1,  1921,  and  ending  with  the  annuity 
|)f  6,000,000,000  gold  marks  in  the  twelve- 
nonth  preceding  May  1,  1963.    In  addi- 
ion  there  would  be  annuities  through- 
)ut  this  period  equal  to  12  per  cent  ad 
'alorem  on  German  exports. 

Payment  of  an  indemnity  of  226,000,- 
(00,000  gold  marks  ($55,500,000,000) 
vould  about  equal  $21,000,000,000  with 
nterest  at  5  per  cent  for  forty-two 
'ears.  It  is  presumable  that  the  former 
vay  of  stating  the  case,  lumping  prin- 
ipal  and  interest,  makes  the  greater  im- 
>ression  on  foreign  public  opinion. 

In  addition,  the  tax  of  12  per  cent, 
vhile  representing  a  victory  for  the 
French  contention  that  France  should 
hare  in  Germany's  prosperity,  is,  in  the 
iltimate  analysis,  a  tax  on  the  ultimate 
onsumer  and  may  have  the  effect  of 
ncreasing  prices  and  lessening  exports, 
lecause  it  makes  the  cost  of  Germany's 
xports  greater  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
nd   to   that   extent   cripples  German 
bility.   In  order  to  insure  complete  ful- 
llment  of  the  requirement  concerning 
le  exports,  the  Allies  demand  that  Ger- 
many shall  give  to  the  Reparations  Com- 
lission  every  facility  for  verifying  the 
mount  of  the  exports;  moreover,  they 
lso  require  that  Germany  shall  not  em- 
ark  on  any  credit  operation  outside  her 
wn  territory  without  the  Commission's 
'pproval.    They  demand  that  all  Ger- 
ian  assets  and  revenues  shall  be  appli- 
ible  to  insure  complete  execution  of  the 
rovisions  of  the  arrangement. 
In  case  of  default  of  any  payment  the 
roceeds  of  German  customs  may  be  at- 
ached  by  the  Reparations  Commission 
ad  applied  in  meeting  such  obligation. 
The  German  public  is  stunned  at  the 
•ws;  opinion  is  summed  up  in  the  con- 
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temptuous  remark  of  one  of  the  Berlin 
papers  that  the  present  Paris  Confer- 
ence is  one  only  of  "pipe  dreamers."  In 
England  the  arrangement  is  received 
with  satisfaction,  although  the  London 
"Express"  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
payments  can  sometimes  be  exacted  in 
a  form  to  do  creditors  more  ultimate 
harm  than  good. 

IS  THERE  HOPE  FOR  AUSTRIA? 

If  Austria  was  the  chief  transgressor 
in  bringing  on  the  World  War,  her 
way  has  certainly  been  more  than  pro- 
verbially hard  since  the  great  debacle 


From  Carl  Junker,  Vienna,  Austria 
DR.  MICHAEL  HAINISCH,  FIRST  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  REPUBLIC 

of  the  Central  Powers.  From  the  state 
of  being  a  Great  Power  she  has  de- 
scended to  the  position  of  being  an  ob- 
ject of  international  compassion.  Yet 
she  is  making  a  brave  attempt  to  regain 
her  feet  industrially  under  a  new  regime 
which  seems  to  have  dropped  as  far  as 
possible  the  bad  .old  traditions  of  the 
Hapsburg  autocracy.  She  has  elected 
her  first  President,  Dr.  Michael  Hai- 
nisch;  for  until  now  her  official  head  has 
been  the  President  of  the  former  Consti- 
tutional National  Assembly. 

Dr.  Hainisch  is  what  may  be  called 
a  Fabyan  Socialist.  He  was  long  a 
member  of  the  Vienna  Fabyan  Society, 
modeled  after  the  English  society  of 
that  name.  He  was  born  in  1858,  and 
had  to  earn  his  bread  at  an  early  age. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  high  cul- 
ture, a  social  reformer  of  experience, 
and   a   landowner   who    has   made  a 


model  farm  out  of  his  estates.  Though 
only  a  comparatively  narrow  field  of 
action  is  allowed  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Austrian  Republic,  his 
strong  personality  may  yet  accomplish 
much  in  rejuvenating  his  country.  His 
platform,  announced  informally  in  ac- 
cepting the  Presidency,  is,  "Work  and 
Economize!"  Agricultural  production, 
he  urged,  must  be  increased,  and  the 
flow  of  bank-notes  which  has  so  greatly 
depreciated  the  currency  "must  be  re- 
strained with  all  energy." 

Dr.  Hainisch's  forward  policy  receives 
encouragement  through  the  reported  ac- 
tion of  the  Allied  Premiers  at  a  recent 
meeting.  They  propose  to  surrender 
certain  financial  claims  against  Austria 
and  to  establish  an  allied  commission  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  bettering 
Austria's  financial  condition.  A  confer- 
ence of  the  nations  that  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
will  also  be  called  soon  to  improve  the 
economic  condition  of  those  states,  and 
the  Allies  promise  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  this  conference. 

A  human  note  to  an  academic  discus- 
sion may  be  added  in  this  letter  from  an 
Austrian  official  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration.  It  objecti- 
fies the  situation  from  which  it  is 
hoped  to  relieve  Austria:  "I  am  the 
father  of  five  children,  their  mother  dead 
by  slow  starvation.  The  children's  food 
consists  of  a  small  piece  of  dry  bread 
in  the  morning,  the  American  meal — 
I  must  say,  the  Heaven-sent  American 
meal — at  noon,  and  a  piece  of  bread  in 
the  evening.  But  for  this  American 
meal,  all  of  my  children  would  have 
starved  and  perished.  When  they  say 
their  prayers  at  night,  they  ask  God  to 
bless  their  benefactors." 

BERGDOLL  FINDS  SANCTUARY 

G rover  Cleveland  Bergdoll,  draft 
evader,  convict,  hunter  of  treasure, 
and  wool-puller  plenipotentiary  for  the 
eyes  of  our  War  Department  and  our 
Department  of  Justice,  has  found  sanc- 
tuary in  Germany. 

So  we  learn  from  despatches  which 
give  vague  and  contradictory  accounts 
of  an  attempt  to  trap  this  notorious 
fugitive  and  bring  him  within  the  cus- 
tody of  American  authorities.  Accord- 
ing to  these  accounts,  two  men,  who 
claim  to  have  acted  as  agents  of  our 
Department  of  Justice,  recently  at- 
tempted to  kidnap  Bergdoll,  but  were 
themselves  apprehended  by  the  German 
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authorities.  The  claim  made  by  these 
men,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  un- 
verified, nor  is  it  clear  whether  or  not 
the  American  Government  intends  to 
interest  itself  definitely  in  their  behalf. 
The  first  and  natural  impulse  upon  hear- 
ing of  this  attempt  to  kidnap  Bergdoll 
is  to  exclaim,  "Good!  What  a  pity  they 
didn't  get  him!"  It  is  an  impulse,  how- 
ever, which,  like  many  human  desires, 
considers  the  end  rather  than  the  means. 
At  the  present  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  only  defensible  method  of  se- 
curing Bergdoll  from  Germany  is  to 
make  his  extradition  part  of  the  terms 
of  peace — to  demand  him  from  a  con- 
quered nation,  just  as  the  Allies  de- 
manded (and  didn't  get)  the  German 
criminals  responsible  for  the  war. 

The  instant  Germany  is  regarded  as  a 
nation  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  obli- 
gations of  peace-time  law  the  power  to 
suggest  such  action  departs.  We  can 
then  only  ask  for  Bergdoll's  return  if 
we  are  willing  to  return  to  Germany 
such  of  her  citizens  as  evaded  her  own 
military  laws  during  the  conflict. 

If  Bergdoll  had  been  tried  and  con- 
victed before  a  civil  court,  the  remedy 
for  the  unfortunate  situation  might  prop- 
erly lie  in  extradition.  There  seems, 
however,  little  to  be  done  but  to  wish 
Germany  joy  in  her  adopted  son. 

But  we  wish  we  had  faith  in  the  hope 
that  there  might  be  found  in  Germany 
at  least  a  few  citizens  capable  of  treat- 
ing Bergdoll  as  the  gallant  Burgoyne 
treated  Benedict  Arnold  when  the  latter 
entered  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  hope,  we  suspect,  is  very 
vain. 


THE  SHOOTING  OF  AN 
AMERICAN  OFFICER 

All  well-wishers  of  international  com- 
ity were  shocked  the  other  day  by 
the  news  that  a  Japanese  sentry  at 
Vladivostok  had  shot  and  killed  Lieu- 
tenant Langdon,  of  the  American 
cruiser  Albany.  The  American  Govern- 
ment has  taken  up  officially  the  matter 
with  the  Japanese  Government,  which 
has  shown  every  indication  of  sorrow 
for  what  has  occurred.  It  at  once  in- 
stituted a  court  martial  to  try  the 
sentry. 

It  is  explained  that  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Lieutenant  Langdon  was 
passing  through  the  street  in  front  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  Japanese 
Eleventh  Division.  The  sentinel,  being 
suspicious,  three  times  ordered  him  to 
stop.  The  American  did  not  stop,  and 
the  shooting  followed,  the  ball  striking 
him  in  the  back.  After  the  sentry  fired 
the  lieutenant  replied  with  two  shots 
before  he  collapsed.  Langdon  was  in 
full  uniform.  These  circumstances  of 
the  shooting  have  been  confirmed  by 
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both  American  and  Japanese  official  in- 
vestigations. 

The  unhappy  affair  calls  attention 
to  other  interferences  with  American 
sailors  by  Japanese  sentries,  but  these 
are  said  to  have  been  merely  perfunctory 
challenges. 

The  shooting  also  calls  attention  to 
Japan's  policy  in  Siberia.  Japanese 
troops  were  despatched  to  that  country 
upon  representation  by  the  United 
States,  when  Bolshevism  was  still  con- 
fined to  European  Russia,  and  when  the 
late  Admiral  Kolchak  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Omsk  Government,  in  control  of 
Siberia.  Bolshevik  rule  subsequently 
covered  all  Siberia  except  the  eastern 
region,  where  two  independent  Russian 
governments  are  now  functioning,  those 
of  Chita  and  Vladivostok.  Like  other 
Powers  which  have  taken  military  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  spread  of  Bolsh- 
evism into  their  territories,  Japan  also 
considers  it  necessary  for  self-protection 
to  prevent  the  entry  of  Bolshevism 
either  into  her  own  Empire  or  even 
into  other  Pacific  coast  territories.  The 
Chita  and  Vladivostok  governments,  she 
claims,  ^are  not  objecting  to  Japanese 
temporary  occupation  of  Siberian  terri- 
tory. 

Japan,  it  is  assumed,  favors  the  ulti- 
mate erection  of  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent state  in  Siberia.  If  such  a  state 
were  created,  Japan  would  doubtless  re- 
gard herself  as  its  protector. 

THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT 

Why  is  the  price  of  meat  so  high? 
As  Mr.  Rogers  points-  out  in  his 
article  in  this  issue,  a  common  and  popu- 
lar answer  is,  "Because  the  packing- 
houses control  the  stockyards." 

Hence  the  Senate  has  just  passed  a 
bill  creating  a  Government  commission 
to  regulate  the  packing  industry. 

This  commission  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Live  Stock  Commission.  It 
is  to  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  salary  of  each 
commissioner  is  to  be  $10,000,  and  that 
of  his  secretary  $5,000. 

The  Commission  would  have  the 
power  to  require  by  •  subpoena  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books  and  papers.  In 
case  of  disobedience  of  the  subpoena, 
the  Commission  could  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  Federal  District  Court;  any  failure 
to  obey  its  orders  would  be  punished  as 
a  contempt  of  court. 

'  The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
packer  to  engage  in  unjustly  discrimi- 
natory practices  in  commerce,  to  transfer 
live  stock  to  or  receive  it  from  any 
other  packer  so  as  to  apportion  the  sup- 
ply, to  engage  in  any  foodstuffs  business 
when  the  effect  might  be  to  restrain 


commerce,  to  combine  with  other  packers 
in  parceling  out  territory,  or  to  engage 
in  any  other  practices  tending  towards 
monopoly.  Severe  penalties  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  are  imposed  upon  any  per- 
son who  willfully  refuses  to  make  proper 
entries,  who  makes  any  fraudulent  state- 
ments, or  who  obstructs  any  Govern- 
ment officer  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  There  is  to  be  a  registration  of 
packers  and  stockyards  and  the  Com- 
mission is  to  furnish  to  the  registrants 
regular  reports  embodying  all  available 
information  useful  to  them. 

Thus  by  this  bill  we  abandon  the  pri- 
vate control  of  such  a  business  as  is 
the  packing  industry  and  enter  upon  the 
broader  field  of  Government  supervision. 
The  question  arises  whether  Federal 
regulation  will  make  either  for  higher 
prices  to  the  producer  or  lower  prices 
to  the  consumer.  Certainly  the  con- 
sumer complains.  But  the  producer 
also  claims  that,  in  view  of  the  price 
paid  for  meat  by  the  ultimate  consumer, 
he  does  not  get  his  just  share.  The  mid- 
dlemen also  declare  that  they  do  not  get. 
enough;  in  particular,  the  packers  main- 
tain that  if  it  were  not  for  their  highly 
developed  organization  they  could  not 
operate  at  so  low  a  price.  They  assert 
that  they  have  minimized  economic 
waste  and  that  the  outcry  against  them 
has  been  based  on  no  legitimate  eco- 
nomic complaint.  They  declare  that  the 
cause  of  high  prices  is  due  to  the  re- 
tailers. This  was  voiced  by  Senator 
Sherman,  of  Illinois,  the  other  day  dur- 
ing the  Senate  discussion  when  he  said: 

The  most  singular  thing-,  to  my  mind, 
is  that  everybody  knows  how  to  run  | 
the  packing  business  except  the 
packers  themselves.  Why  does  not 
some  one  inquire  about  the  retailers 
in  meat  products?  They  are  too  nu- 
merous, and  that  is  why  the  reform- 
ers do  not  go  after  them. 

If  lower  prices  be  the  main  object  in 
view,  a  commission  which  controls 
packers  and  does  not  control  retailers 
would  seem  to  be  absurd. 


MR.  SCHWAB  AND  THE 
REWARDS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Why  is  it  that  more  men  of  first-rat e 
ability  do  not  enter  public  service? 
The  question  is  frequently  asked.  One 
answer  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  report 
of  a  recent  investigation  by  Congress. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  itj 
was  stated  by  a  witness  that  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schwab  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  large  sum  of  money  charged  un 
to  "ship  construction,"  but  in  reality 
given  directly  to  Mr.  Schwab  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration to  cover  an  expense  account 
while  Mr.  Schwab  was  attached  to  the  | 
United  States  Shipping  Board. 
This  report,  which  does  not  seem  to 


TROUBLES   OF   THE  NATIONS 

CARTOONS   AS   SELECTED   BY   OUTLOOK  READERS 


Leason  in  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Bulletir 


Gracey  in  the  Montreal  Daily  Star 


JOHN  BULL:  "LET'S  SEE,  IT  WAS  PEACE  YOU  WON  FOR 

ME,    WASN'T    IT,    MR.    LLOYD  GEORGE?" 
From  Florence  G.  Franklin,  Newark,  Ohio 


PEACE  (ALARMED)— "OH,  SAMUEL!    SURELY  AFTER 
HELPING   TO   PULL   HIM   OUT   FOR  ME T  YOU  WILL 
NOT   PUSH   HIM   IN  AGAIN" 
FromR.  H.  Cowan,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada 


Sykcs  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 


Bushnell  for  the  Central  Press  Association 


"HELLO,  JAPAN!' 
From  William  H.  Coleman,  Narberth,  Pa. 


GROUNDHOG   DAY   IN  HOLLAND 
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MR.  SCHWAB  TESTIFIES  BEFORE  THE  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Left  to  right:  Paul  D.  Cravath,  General  Counsel  foi-  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation;  Eugene  G. 
Grace,  President  of  the  Corpora  tion ;  Charles  M.  Schwab 


have  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact, 
was  spread  broadcast  throughout  the 
country.  The  looseness  of  the  charge 
and  the  inconsiderateness  with  which  it 
Avas  made  are  illustrative  of  the  menace 
which  any  man  who  enters  American 
public  life  faces.  Such  a  charge  is 
likely  to  wipe  out  overnight  a  reputa- 
tion established  by  years  of  public- 
spirited  labor.  Fortunately,  the  denial 
of  this  report  and  its  acceptance  by  the 
committee  which  is  investigating  the 
shipping  situation  followed  so  closely 
upon  the  heels  of  the  charge  that  in  the 
present  instance  probably  little  damage 
has  been  done. 

Men  do  not  like  to  enter  public  life, 
not  because  its  material  rewards  are 
small,  but  because  most  men  have  an 
innate  distaste  for  being  hit  below  the 
belt. 

OUGHT  A  UNIVERSITY  TO 
LIMIT  THE  NUMBER  OF  ITS 
STUDENTS? 

Fob  some  time  the  necessity  for  limit- 
ing the  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance at  certain  universities  has  been 
evident.  At  Vassar  College,  for  instance, 
there  is  now  a  long  waiting  list.  At 
Princeton  lack  of  dormitory  and  other 
accommodations  for  the  ever-increasing 
numbers  has  also  convinced  the  authori- 
ties there  that  some  plan  must  be  de- 
vised for  limitation — a  plan  fair  to  all 
applicants  and  also  securing  the  most 
desirable  body  of  students.  President 
Hibben  lias  therefore  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  to  present  a  plan; 
the  discussions  among  the  members  of 
the  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
the  alumni  indicate  that  the  limitation 
will  probably  be  set  at  two  thousand. 

Such  a  number  would,  it  is  held,  main- 
tain the  character  of  Princeton  life  and 
educational  policy — and  educational  pol- 


icy rather  than  material  equipment 
should  be  the  deciding  and  significant 
factor.    As  President  Hibben  says: 

We  have  always  believed  in  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  direct 
contact  between  teacher  and  student, 
and  likewise  in  concentrating  the  life 
of  the  University  upon  the  campus. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  maintain 
the  University's  traditional  policy  and 
our  present  educational  methods  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into 
a  policy  of  indefinite  expansion. 

Though  this  is  the  first  announcement 
concerning  any  restriction  of  enrollment 
at  Princeton,  the  matter  does  not  sur- 
prise those  familiar  with  conditions 
there.  At  the  opening  of  the  endowment 
campaign  last  year  Dr.  Hibben  declared 
his  ambition  to  be  for  Princeton  "not  a 
big  but  a  great  university."  Thus  the 
deciding  consideration  with  him  is  that 
of  educational  policy,  though  financial 
policy  (there  is  a  present  deficit  of 
$212,000)  is  also  a  factor.  The  Princeton 
endowment  campaign  was  begun  in  the 
belief  that  provision  was  being  made  for 
the  work  of  the  University  for  the  next 
decade.  Based  on  the  rate  of  increase 
in  enrollment,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
University's  undergraduate  body  would 
not  reach  two  thousand  students  before 
the  expiration  of  that  period.  This  year 
there  are  over  eighteen  hundred  under- 
graduates in  attendance.  The  dormi- 
tories' have  a  capacity  for  accommodat- 
ing almost  thirteen  hundred  students. 
If  the  undergraduate  enrollment  were 
allowed  to  exceed  the  two  thousand 
limits,  not  only  the  dormitories  and 
private  lodging-houses,  but  also  the  labo- 
ratories, the  library,  and  the  gymnasium, 
would  be  crowded  beyond  their  capacity. 
This  would  necessitate  a  large  building 
programme,  upon  which  the  University 
is  now  unwilling  to  enter,  and  would 
also  alter  the  character  of  Princeton  life. 
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As  Dr.  Hibben  says:  "We  must  consider 
whether  we  are  to  preserve  our  present 
character  or  allow  ourselves  to  increase 
in  size  indefinitely,  even  at  the  cost  of 
sacrificing  much  that  we  believe  good  in 
our  present  system." 

A  NEW  EPISCOPAL  BISHOP 

On  Wednesday,  January  26,  Dr.  Will 
iam  T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  was  elected  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York  to  succeed  the  late  Bishop 
Burch.  It  is  an  ecclesiastical  post 
whose  roster  is  filled  with  the  names  of 
many  distinguished  men,  among  whom 
were  Bishop  Potter,  at  one  time  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  and  Bishop  Greer,  at 
one  time  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  Dr. 
Manning  was  born  in  England,  but 
came  to  this  country  when  a  boy  and  has 
lived  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  South. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
the  South,  in  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  His 
first  rectorship  was  in  California;  later 
he  ably  filled  a  professorship  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  university  of 
which  he  is  a  graduate;  and  finally  be- 
came the  associate  of  Dr.  Morgan  Dix 
in  Trinity  Parish.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Dix,  Dr.  Manning  was  elected  rector  of 
Trinity,  in  which  position  he  has  been 
eminently  successful  both  as  a  preacher 
and  an  administrator.  Apparently  of 
slight  physique,  he  is  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  attained  National  promi- 
nence as  a  champion  of  American  and 
human  rights  during  the  World  War,  in 
which  he  served  as  a  voluntary  chap- 
lain, spending  not  a  little  of  his  time  at 
Camp  Upton. 

Dr.  Manning  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  able  representative  of  the  High 
Church  wing  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church.  He  has  ardently  advocated  the 
reunion  of  all  Protestant  bodies,  with 
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the^  ultimate  goal  of  final  reunion  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Those  who 
have  believed,  as  The  Outlook  has,  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  and  independence  in  re- 
ligious thought  have  not  always  agreed 
vvith  Dr.  Manning's  point  of  view,  but 
The  Outlook  does  agree  with  his  fellow- 
Churchmen  that  his  spirit  of  human 
sympathy  and  of  devotion  to  the  prac- 
tical social  work  of  the  Church,  as  well 
is  to  its  ecclesiastical  foundations,  gives 
ugh  promise  for  the  successful  adminis- 
;ration  of  his  new  and  important  office. 

His  belief  in  practical  as  well  as  doc- 
:rinal  church  unity  is  illustrated  by  the 
'act  that  during  the  war  on  at  least  one 
nemorial  occasion  soldiers  and  sailors 
narched  in  the  procession  with  the 
:lergy  of  Trinity  Church  from  the  ves- 
ry  through  that  historical  edifice  to 
he  chancel,  where  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  New  York 
3ity  in  his  chaplain's  uniform  read  the 
essons  of  the  day. 

i  It  should  be  added,  not  as  a  matter  of 
;reat  importance,  but  as  an  interesting 
mcident,  that  Mr.  Hearst,  through  his 
lewspapers  and  personal  agents,  en- 
deavored to  defeat  Dr.  Manning's  elec- 
ion  on  the  ground  that  he  was  British 
iorn.  This  piece  of  anti-American  im- 
pudence incensed  both  the  lay  and  cleri- 
al  delegates  at  the  Convention,  so  that 
)r.  Manning's  vote  was  increased  rather 
han  diminished.  We  offer  our  con- 
ratulations  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Ihurch  of  New  York  City  on  the  fact 
hat,  while  Mr.  Hearst  may  elect  the 
ity's  mayors,  he  cannot  elect  its  bishops. 

fEADLINE  DRUNKENNESS 
A    startling  statement  appeared  re- 
~\_  cently  at  the  head  of  a  news  re- 
ort  in  a  New  York  paper.   It  read: 

DRUNKENNESS 
GAINS  1,024% 
IN   LAST  YEAR 

i  Those  who  did  not  trouble  to  read 
irther  must  have  envisaged  the  metrop- 
lis  proceeding  to  a  drunkard's  grave  by 
eometric  progression. 
.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  figures 
iven  below  the  heading  were  significant 
nough  of  lax  law  enforcement  to  give 
le  thoughtful  reader  pause,  even  if 
lings  were  not  quite  as  bad  as  the 
eadline  writer  made  them  appear.  Ar- 
jsts  for  drunkenness  in  New  York 
'ity  in  the  year  1920  numbered  5,813, 
n  increase  of  156  over  the  record  of  the 
sar  1919.  The  headliner's  thousand- 
Id  per  cent  was  achieved  by  comparing 
le  arrests  of  January,  1920,  with  those 
(;  December,  1920,  the  former  month 
mwing  a  total  of  77  and  the  latter 
ie  disquieting  total  of  868.  The  record 
!  arrests  from  month  to  month  through- 
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out  1920  showed  an  almost  steadily  in- 
creasing total. 

Compared  with  pre-prohibition  years, 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  1917  there 
were  over  14,000  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness in  New  York  City  and  in  1918 
there  were  over  7,000.  So  the  5,813 
arrests  in  1920,  though  a  slight  increase 
over  1919,  is  a  marked  decrease  from 
pre-prohibition  years.  Mr.  Bird  S. 
Coler,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, in  reporting  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  alcoholics  in  the  hospitals 
paralleling  the  increase  in  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  explained  the  situation  as 
follows: 

The  first  three  months  of  prohibi- 
tion showed  a  perpendicular  drop  and 
it  appeared  almost  as  if  the  millen- 
nium had  arrived.  This  impression 
was  somewhat  misleading,  and,  look- 
ing back,  I  think  this  due  to  three 
facts: 

First,  the  fear  put  into  the  lower 
types  of  people  owing-  to  the  many 
deaths  from  wood  alcohol. 

Secondly,  the  saloons  having-  liquor 
for  sale  were  timid  and  took  few 
chances. 

Thirdly,  the  bootlegger  had  not  be- 
come so  well  organized  as  at  present. 

At  least  the  two  latter  items  in  Mr. 
Coler's  list  can  be  reduced  in  importance 
by  active  and  honest  enforcement  of 
the  Volstead  Act. 


INTERNATIONAL  PUB- 
LIC OPINION 

AMONG  civilized  peoples  courtship 
precedes  marriage.  The  states- 
men who  at  the  close  of  the  World 
War  endeavored  to  create  a  League  of 
Nations  failed  to  recognize  this  fact. 
They  attempted  to  unite  the  nations  in 
an  international  wedlock  without  a  pre- 
vious courtship.  Agreement  must  pre- 
cede agreements.  They  attempted  to 
make  international  agreements  before 
any  international  agreement  had  been 
created;  to  frame  international  institu- 
tions before  there  was  any  international 
life  to  animate  those  institutions.  They 
imagined  that  if  they  created  an  inter- 
national council  of  diplomats  it  could 
create  an  international  union,  whereas 
it  is  necessary  to  create  international 
union  before  it  is  possible  to  create  an 
international  council  possessing  real 
pacific  powers.  And  to  equip  it  with 
military  powers  is  not  to  prevent  wars, 
but  to  create  a  new  possible  cause  of  war. 

No  effective  agreement  is  possible  be- 
tween'nations  whose  ideals  of  national 
duty  are  radically  opposed.  No  co-oper- 
ation with  Bolshevik  Russia  is  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  au- 
thority of  international  law  and  the  pro- 
tection of  rtie  right  to  property,  because 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  do  not  believe  and 
do  not  profess  to  believe  in  the  right 
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to  property  nor  in  international  law. 
Moreover,  there  must  be  some  agree- 
ment in  the  ends  to  be  achieved  before 
there  can  be  any  agreement  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  employed,  and  popular 
applause  is  not  always  a  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  popular  opinion.  Englishmen 
might  applaud  Tennyson's  vision  of  a 
time  when  the  world's  battle  flags  shall 
all  be  furled,  and  yet  not  be  willing  to 
vote  for  a  reduction  of  England's  navy. 
America  might  applaud  a  parliament  of 
the  world,  and  yet  not  be  willing  to 
transfer  to  a  proposed  international 
council  any  of  the  functions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress. 

In  fact,  America  balked  at  Article  X 
and  Article  XVI  of  the  proposed  League; 
Article  X,  which  committed  her  to  "re- 
spect and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all 
members  of  the  League;"  Article  XVI, 
which  provided  that  war  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  League  against  any  other 
member  should  be  regarded  by  America 
as  an  act  of  war  against  herself,  to 
which  she  would  immediately  respond 
by  a  trade  boycott.  Other  nations 
which  have  joined  the  League  now  see 
what  America  foresaw.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Geneva  it  is 
reported  that  "several  nations  that  had 
accepted  the  Covenant  without  reserva- 
tions flatly  refused  to  hold  themselves 
bound  as  to  future  action."  Among  them 
were  both  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  The 
meaning  of  this  refusal  is  well  inter- 
preted by  a  "Pro-League  Republican"  in 
a  striking  series  of  articles  in  the  New 
York  "Times."   He  says: 

In  the  present  state  of  world  opin- 
ion and  organization,  an  attempt  to 
bind  the  nations  to  wage  .war  at  any 
future  time  and  in  indeterminable 
crises  is  not  only  unwise  but  impos- 
sible. However  one  may  regret  the 
fact,  it  is  now  evident  to  the  world, 
as  it  was  to  the  men  who  framed  the 
Republican  platform. 

In  this  sentence  the  "Pro-League  Re- 
publican" states  the  fundamental  issue 
with  a  simplicity  and  a  clearness  not 
too  often  apparent  either  in  the  Sen- 
atorial discussions  or  in  those  of  our 
recent  Presidential  campaign.  It  is 
the  function  of  statesmen  to  formulate 
in  laws  and  institutions  those  principles 
which  public  opinion  already  recognizes, 
and  sometimes  to  lead  public  opinion 
toward  those  principles  which  the  peo- 
ple can  be  induced  to  recognize.  But  it 
is  never  the  function  of  statesmen  in  a 
free  government  to  force  upon  the  peo- 
ple a  policy  which  they  are  not  prepared 
with  good  will  to  accept.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  affirmed  that  in  a  democracy 
it  is  the  function  of  political  leaders  to 
lead,  not  to  drive;  that  they  are  elected, 
not  to  govern  the  people,  but  to  serve 
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as  the  instruments  of  the  people  in  self- 
government. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  incoming 
Administration  will  be  to  enter  into  a 
conference  with  other  world  Powers  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  better  under- 
standing among  the  civilized  nations 
than  any.  which  now  exists.  Mr.  Har- 
ding has  shown  his  wisdom  in  refusing 
to  propose  or  to  accept  any  definite  plan 
for.  an  international  fellowship.  We 
hope  that  his  Administration  will  not 
repeat  the  error  of  its  predecessor  and 
go  to  the  other  nations  with  a  prepared 
plan  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  without 
change.  Whether  the  new  plan  is  a 
substitute  for  the  present  League  or 
such  an  amendment  to  the  present 
League  as  removes  the  objections  which 
it  is  now  evident  are  not  confined  to 
America,  whether  it  is  Democratic  or 
Republican,  European  or  American,  in 
its  paternity,  should  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. The  one  thing  that  is  es- 
sential is  that  it  should  be  adapted  to 
present  world  conditions  and  fitted  both 
to  give  effect  to  existing  international 
public  opinion  and  to  create,  develop, 
and  guide  that  opinion  for  the  future. 

There  are  certain  steps  which  can  be 
taken  now  toward  a  better  international 
fellowship;  they  can  be  taken  now  be- 
cause they  will  carry  into  effect  an 
international  spirit  which  already  exists 
and  which  demands  with  increasing 
urgency  some  better  method  of  settling 
international  disputes  than  war.  But 
there  is.  another  step  implied,  if  not 
implicitly  involved,  in  the  constitution 
of  the.  present  League  which  cannot  be- 
taken now  because  there  is  now  no  in- 
ternational public  opinion  which  calls 
for  or  would  give  effective  support  to 
such  a  step. 

It  is  possible  now  to  organize  an.  inter- 
national representative  assembly,  with 
stated  meetings,  to  consider  interna- 
tional themes,  to  discuss  conflicting 
national  interests,  to  compare  differing 
national  prejudices  and  so  promote  a 
better  international  understanding  and 
create  a  developing  international  public 
opinion. 

It  may  be  both  possible  and  desirable 
to  improve  the  machinery  and  increase 
the  facilities  for  the  submission  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  international  contro- 
versies to  arbitration.  That  the  civi- 
lized nations  are  ready,  and  even  eager, 
to  substitute  arbitration  for  war  when- 
ever possible  is  made  evident  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  already  twenty  general 
arbitration  treaties  in  existence. 

An  international  supreme  court  could 
now  be  organized  and  put  in  operation. 
The  plans  for  such  a  court  have  been 
perfected  and  published  and  have  met 
with  much  approval  and  little  opposi- 
tion. Such  a  court,  composed  of  distin- 
guished jurists,  organized  in  order  to 


define,  interpret,  and  apply  international 
law  to  questions  which  can  be  solved  by 
the  application  of  legal  principles,  is 
radically  different  from  a  council  of  dip- 
lomats, each  one  bound  in  honor  to  pro 
mote  the  interests  of  his  own  natioD 
and  to  make  for  the  client  whom  he  rep 
resents,  the  best  bargain  possible. 

But  there  is  no  international  public 
opinion  which  would  justify  giving  to  an 
international  assembly  legislative  powers 
to  be  enforced  by  international  sheriffs; 
or  to  an  international  court  judicial 
power  to  summon  before  the  bar  a  re- 
luctant nation  or  enforce  its  judgment 
upon  it  by  compulsory  process;  or  to 
an  international  executive  council  the 
power  to  summon  from  the  nations  an 
international  army,  navy,  or  police  to 
compel  the  fulfillment  of  the  bargains 
which  the  representative  diplomats  had 
made. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  future  there 
may  be  a  federation  of  civilized  nations 
like  the  federation  of  States  in  our 
Union,  or  a  combination  of  states  like 
the  combination  of  states  in  the  British 
Empire.  Never  is  a  long  time;  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  can 
never  be.  But  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  there  does  not  now  exist  an  inter- 
national public  opinion  which  would 
sanction  such  a  new  creation  or  would 
make  it  effective  if  it  were  organized  on 
paper.  "All  controversy,"  says  the  "Pro- 
League  Republican,"  "as  to  Article  X 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  eliminated 
by  recent  action  at  Geneva.  Even  the 
'automatic'  economic  boycott  as  en- 
joined by  Article  XVI  has  been  repudi- 
ated by  numerous  nations,  who  refuse 
to  undertake  the  political  and  military 
responsibility,  as  to  indefinite  future 
crises."  The  Great  Powers— Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy,  and  Japan — have 
definitely  refused  to  give  the  proposed 
court  power  to  summon  a  defendant  na- 
tion before  it,  and  clearly  would  refuse 
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to  give  it  authority  to  enforce  its  de- 
cisions by  an  execution  or  a  receivership. 
And  the  recent  election  in  the  United 
States,  whatever  else  it  meant,  certainly 
meant  this:  that  the  American  people 
will  not  give  to  any  other  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  the  right  to  sum- 
mon her  sons  to  fight  for  a  cause  upon 
the  justice  of  which  she  has  not  herself 
first  had  opportunity  to  pass  judgment. 

And  they  are  right.  Free  government 
is  government  by  public  opinion.  The 
police  and  the  militia  are  for  outlaws. 
Paper  authority  to  a  court  or  a  council 
to  call  on  the  nations  for  an  inter- 
national army  or  navy  to  enforce  its 
decrees  would  be  useless.  If  there  were 
no  public  opinion  to  sanction  the  call, 
the  nations  would  not  respond.  If  there 
were  a  public  opinion  to  enforce  the 
call,  the  nations  would  respond  without 
a  paper  constitution.  In  a  free  nation 
the  real  support  of  law  is  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation.  In  a  world  of 
free  nations  the  real  support  of  inter- 
national law  must  be  an  international 
public  opinion. 

The  first  need  of  the  hour  is,  not  to 
provide  an  international  police  to  en- 
force international  law  on  the  nations, 
but  to  create  an  international  public 
opinion  which  will  secure  obedience  to 
international  law  because  the  nations 
recognize  the  supreme  claims  of  inter 
national  justice. 


THE  « PAYSAGE 
INTIME  " 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MURPHY  is  dead, 
and  his  loss  will  be  immediately 
felt  by  all  lovers  of  landscape  paint- 
ing. He  was  born  in  1853  at  Oswego, 
New  York.  He  was  self-taught.  He  ex- 
hibited his  first  pictures  in  1876  at  the 
National  Academy,  of  which  he  was 
later  to  become  an  associate  member. 
To-day  his  canvases  may  be  found  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  City,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Art,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago— to  men- 
tion a  few  galleries  which  are  the 
richer  because  of  them. 

For  Murphy's  are  not  canvases  re- 
vealing merely  adroit  craftsmanship 
and  leaving  the  imagination  cold.  A 
man  of  genuine  feeling,  he  always  had 
something  to  say. 

In  the  next  place,  the  significant  thing 
about  Murphy  was  that  he  chose  to  say 
it  in  what  the  French  call  the  pay  sad  & 
intime — no  great,  general  landscape,  but 
a  simplicity  of  theme,  as  shown  in  some 
"Weedy  Bank,"  or  "Sunny  Slope,"  or: 
"Upland  Cornfield,"  or  "October." 

The  impression  conveyed  was  always 
one  both  of  vitality  and  of  repose.  Mur-i 
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phy's  point  of  view  was  judiciously 
taken,  his  picture  was  well  put  together, 
his  composition  was  good,  his  color  at- 
tractive, and  there  was  always  a  sense 
of  balance  in  his  transcripts  of  scenery. 
There  have  been  greater  landscape 
painters  than  he,  but  in  these  days 
when  in  landscape,  figure,  and  portrait 
painting  the  public  taste  tends  towards 
a  crude  realism,  one  turns  with  relief 
to  the  Murphy  pay  sages  intimes. 


LINCOLN  AND  PAUL, 
APOSTLES  OF  CHARITY 

A MICHIGAN  reader  of  The  Outlook 
writes  us  that,  having  "a  fancy 
for  knowing  the  day  of  the  week 
upon  which  people  are  born,  and  having 
a  file  of  old  almanacs  including  one  of 
the  year  1809,  I  looked  up  the  12th  of 
February  and  found  that  in  that  year 
Quinquagesima  Sunday  fell  on  that  date. 
So  when  Prayer-Book  folk  everywhere 
were  repeating  the  collect  for  the  day 
and  praying  for  'that  most  excellent 
gift  of  charity,'  and  the  wonderful  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  was  being  read,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born.    I  think  it  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  know,  and  wish  many 
might  know  it." 

It  is  certainly  at  least  a  happy  coin- 
cidence that  Lincoln,  the  great  modern 
apostle  of  charity,  should  have  been 
born  on  a  Sunday  which  is  forever  as- 
sociated in  the  literature  and  worship 
of  a  great  Church  with  the  name  of  Paul, 
the  foremost  primitive  apostle  of  charity. 
Paul  says  in  the  letter  to  which  our  cor- 
respondent refers: 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding 
brass,   or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  .  .  . 
Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind; 
charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunt- 
eth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 
not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,   but   rejoiceth    in  truth; 
beareth    all   things,    believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things." 
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And  Lincoln  in  his  second  inaugural 
address  uttered  the  memorable  words: 
"With  malice  towards  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  and  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  all  nations." 

Good  words  these  are,  from  both  apos- 
tles, for  encouragement  and  inspiration 
in  the  present  crisis  of  world  affairs. 


CHICAGO  INVADES 
NEW  YORK 

ONE  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
military  science  is  that  the  best 
offense  consists  of  an  attack.  It 
works  well  in  politics.  Chicago  evidently 
believes,  with  reason,  that  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  art.     Does  anybody  question 
Chicago's  musical  culture?     Why  not 
let  him  go  to  Chicago  and  hear  for 
himself?    Chicago,  however,  prefers  not 
to  wait  behind  her  musical  entrench- 
ments, but  to  resort  to  a  more  aggres- 
sive form  of  defense.    So  she  marshals 
her  musical  forces  and  in  magnificent 
array  falls  upon  New  York  with  all  her 
picked    musical    troops— voice,  string, 
wind,  and  percussion.    On  January  25 
Chicago   made   an   attack   upon  New 
York's  musical  public  on  both  flanks, 
the    Chicago    Opera    Company,  under 
command  of  Mary  Garden,  securing  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  the 
Chicago   Orchestra,   led   by  Frederick 
Stock,  securing  a  brilliant  and  conclusive 
victory  on  Fifty-seventh  Street  at  Car- 
negie Hall. 

It  is  impossible  for  even  a  war  cor- 
respondent to  be  in  two  places  at  once. 


All  that  we  can  recount  here  is  the  or- 
chestra's engagement.  That,  however, 
alone  was  enough  to  prove  that  Chicago 
is  a  musical  power  of  first  rank. 

When  an  orchestra  makes  a  visit,  the 
conductor  is  but  human  if  he  makes  his 
programme  with  a  view,  not  to  its  in- 
trinsic musical  merit,  but  to  showing  off 
the  orchestra's  paces.    On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Stock  succeeded  in  arranging  a  pro- 
gramme which  not  only  was  a  means  of 
revealing  the  orchestra's  resources  but 
was  also  a  balanced  musical  structure 
itself.    There  are  many  skilled  conduc- 
tors,  but  there  are  few  skilled  pro- 
gramme-makers.   In  these  days  when 
bow-scrapers  and  tube-blowers  and  skin- 
pounders  are  amalgamated  in  musical 
unions  and  assume  the  prerogatives  of 
laborers  rather  than  the  responsibilities 
of  artists,  it  is  hard  to  get  rehearsals 
of  sufficient  length  and  frequency  to  sup- 
ply an  orchestra  with  a  repertoire  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  concerts  it 
gives.     The  consequence  is  that  the 
metropolitan   orchestras  fall   back  on 
compositions  which  have  an  immediate 
emotional  effect  and  which  through  repe- 
tition in  concerts  need  not  crowd  the 
limited  periods  for  rehearsal.  Thus  con- 
ductors, restricted  in  their  choice,  more 
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than  ever  need  to  use  what  skill  they 
have  in  programme-making.  Mr.  Stock 
is  therefore  to  be  particularly  congratu- 
lated on  his  choice  of  compositions, 
which  at  once  displayed  the  Chicago 
Orchestra's  virtuosity  and  produced  .a 
musical  effect  of  variety  and  coherence. 

For  the  first  number  on  the  programme 
Mr.  Stock  selected  Brahms's  Third  Sym- 
phony. When  it  is  played  as  it  was 
played  that  evening,  this  seems  the 
greatest  of  the  four.  Years  ago,  while 
Brahms  was  still  alive,  Mr.  Upton,  in 
one  of  his  books  which  have  done  much 
to  develop  musical  taste  in  this  country, 
wrote  of  this  as  the  most  popular  of 
Brahms's  symphonies.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  most  popular  to-day.  At  least 
it  seems  to  be  played  less  frequently 
than  even  the  Fourth  and  much  less 
frequently  than  either  the  First  or 
Second.  This  perhaps  is  because  it  re- 
quires of  both  the  conductor  and  the 
orchestra  a  wider  range  -of  musical 
sensibility  and  understanding.  The 
First  Symphony  is  a  tragedy  with  a 
triumphant  conclusion.  The  Second  is 
an  expression  of  serenity  persisting 
through  experiences  of  stress  and  .storm. 
The  Fourth  presents  life  as  an  enigma, 
the  solution  of  which  is  certain  but  not 
yet  reached.  In  contrast  to  these  three 
the  Third  Symphony  envelops  within 
itself  the  widest  variety  in  experiences. 
Beginning  with  a  downward-sweeping 
theme  in  which  minor  and  major  clash, 
the  first  movement  of  the  symphony 
depicts  life  as  a  turbulent  and  enigmatic 
tragedy,  relieved  by  periods  of  peace. 
The  second  movement  reveals  the 
strength  of  primitive  sympUcity  and  its 
persistence  through  most  complex  de- 
velopments. The  third  movement,  start- 
ing with  a  lyric  mood,  mounts  to  the 
heights  of  sorrow.     And  the  closing 
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movement  resolves  these  experiences  in 
religious  mysticism  in  which  even  the 
turbulence  and  perplexity  of  the  begin- 
ning is  recalled  without  regret.  To  say, 
as  one  critic  at  least  has  said,  that  this 
symphony  is  tiresome  is  simply  a  revela- 
tion of  the  critic's  own  limitations. 
There  is  no  merit  in  advertising  the  fact 
that  one  does  not  care  for  Rembrandt. 
Any  one  who,  after  listening  to  Mr. 
Stock's  interpretation  of  Brahms's  Third 
Symphony,  confesses  that  he  was  bored 
does  nothing  to  increase  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  musical  art.  In  bom- 
barding Rheims  the  Germans  rendered 
no  convincing  criticism  of  French  Gothic. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  levied  no 
great  tax  upon  the  hearer's  mental 
effort.  Tschaikowsky's  "Francesca  da 
Rimini"  is,  like  some  other  things  that 
Tschaikowsky  wrote,  chiefly  valuable  as 
a  vehicle  for  musical  acrobatics.  Tschai- 
kowsky furnished  the  trapeze,  and  Mr. 
Stock  and  his  orchestra  did  the  stunts. 
The  result  was  even  more  enthusiastic 
applause  than  is  generally  elicited  at  a 
circus.  Then  followed  a  composition  of 
modern  impressionism  in  the  French 
idiom  by  the  Irish  composer  Bax.  It  is 
called  the  "Garden  of  Fand."  We  be- 
lieve it  has  a  programme— that  is,  a 
verbal  explanation  of  its  meaning.  For- 
tunately, we  were  negligent  enough  to 
fail  in  getting  the  explanatory  descrip- 
tion or  the  verbal  poem  in  prose  or 
verse  which  the  music  was  supposed  to 
interpret,  and  thus  we  were  relieved  of 
straining  our  mental  eyesight  by  follow- 
ing on  an  imaginary  screen  an  invisible 
motion-picture  film.  Bax's  music  needs 
no  such  accessory.  It  is  interesting, 
even  though  over-sophisticated.  The  pro- 
gramme ended  with  a  brilliant  perform- 
ance of  Strauss's  "Death  and  Transfig- 
uration," the  work  of  a  genius  who,  try 
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as  he  may,  can,  it  seems,  never  quite 
escape  the  commonplace. 

Chicago  -  ought  to  send  her  orchestra 
to  New  York  regularly.  She  owes  this 
to  the  cause  of  musical  education.  Every 
choir  in  this  orchestra  is  a  delight.  Each 
great  orchestra  has  a  personality  of  its 
own.  The  musical  personality  of  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  is  one  that  invites  ac- 
quaintance. 

TRUE,  BUT — 

A CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  me 
a  friendly  criticism  of  the  state- 
ment in  my  "Knoll  Paper"  on  "The 
Message  of  the  Wise  Men"  that  they 
"found  their  way  to  the  Deliverer  with- 
out Church  or  sacrament  or  creed  or 
Bible."  He  recalls  the  fact  that  they 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  learned 
from  King  Herod  that  Christ  was  to  be 
born  in  Bethlehem,  and  that  Herod 
learned  this  from  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  and  they  learned  it  from  the 
prophets. 
True,  but — 

Neither  Herod,  nor  the  chief  priests, 
nor  the  scribes  found  Christ,  and  the 
Wise  Men,  who  got  no  nearer  to  the 
Church  or  the  sacraments  or  the  Bible 
than  King  Herod,  did  find  him.  The 
moral  of  the  story  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  "he  that  seeketh  findeth,"  while  he 
who  is  satisfied  because  he  has  the  in- 
stitutions of  Christianity— the  creeds, 
the  sacraments,  and  the  Bible — and 
seeks  nothing  more,  does  not  find.  I 
suggest  this  story  to  my  correspondent 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  a  sermon  on 
the  text,  "Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  be- 
cause in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life;  and  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  me;  and  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that 
ye  might  have  life."     Lyman  Abbott. 
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THREE  READERS 

THE  "  FLOWER  OF 
COURTESY" 

Several  months  ago  a  short  article  ap- 
peared in  The  Outlook1  under  the 
title  "Is  Chivalry  Dead?"  written  by  a 
woman  who  evidently  feels  that  it  is 
dead,  beyond  all  hope  of  revival. 

What  do  we  mean  by  chivalry?  One 
of  our  standard  dictionaries  gives  these 
definitions:  "Disinterested  courtesy," 
"The  knightly  system  of  feudal  times, 
especially  as  marked  by  the  champion- 
ship of  women."  In  "Little  Women" 
Miss  Alcott  says,  "The  only  chivalry 
worth  having  is  that  which  is  the 
readiest  to  pay  deference  to  the  old, 

i  The  issue  for  October  20,  1920.    Since  then 
two  letters  on  the  subject  have  been  printed. 


CHIVALRY  DEAD?" 

BREAK  LANCES  IN  A  FRIENDLY  JOUST 


protect  the  feeble,  and  serve  woman- 
kind." 

The  story  of  the  Titanic  is  not  too  far 
back  for  most  of  us  to  recall.  We  re- 
member how  the  man  whose  name  Was 
known  on  two  continents  and  the  man 
whose  millions  were  invested  on  both 
continents  alike  gave  way  to  the  low- 
liest woman  on  the  boat,  because  she 
was  a  woman.  Suppose  a  great  disaster 
were  to  overtake  a  vessel  or  an  Amer- 
ican city  to-day.  Do  any  of  us  doubt 
for  one  moment  that  our  men  would 
prove  as  noble  to-day  as  they  did  on 
that  fateful  night  in  mid-ocean? 

True,  there  may  have  been  several 
males  on  board  that  vessel  who  were 
kept  in  restraint  by  the  officers  and 
crew;  but  if  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of 
the  men  had  been  selfish  the  officers 


could  not  have  controlled  them.  It  is 
not  just  to  ignore  the  ninety-nine 
chivalrous  men  and  cite  the  case  of  the 
despicable  one  who  proved  craven. 

I  know  what  it  means  to  meet  with 
almost  brutal  rudeness.  Some  time  ago, 
in  a  town  where  the  "sweet  flower  of 
courtesy"  has  had  small  opportunity  to 
bloom,  as  I  stood  waiting  my  turn  to 
step  into  a  trolley  car,  a  young  boor 
elbowed — yes,  pushed — me  aside  and 
bounded  into  the  car  ahead  of  me,  with- 
out one  word  of  protest  from  the  men 
around.  In  one  of  our  large  department 
stores  a  well-dressed  man  did  a  similar 
thing.  Last  winter  I  and  an  elderly 
woman  friend  stood  for  nearly  an  hour 
in  the  lobby  of  a  crowded  hotel  while 
the  comfortable  chairs  about  us  were 
filled  with  men  smoking  at  their  ease. 
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But  it  is  not  just  to  cite  these  as  char- 
acteristic examples,  ignoring  the  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  courtesies  that  have 
been  bestowed  in  the  same  period  of 
^  time.  I  have  found  consideration  and 
Icindness  so  much  the  rule  that  when  I 
tried  to  recall  instances  of  rudeness  I 
had  to  think  for  a  while. 

Then,  too,  are  we  women  not  in  dan- 
ger of  overlooking  our  side  of  the  ques- 
tion?   We  are  the  guardians  of  true 
chivalry  fully  as  much  as  are  the  men. 
Chivalry,  like  love  and  all  the  finer 
l  virtues,  is  a  delicate  plant  that  cannot 
be  cuffed  into  a  hardy  growth;  it  must 
be  encouraged  and  cultivated.  Some 
weeks  ago  a  neighbor  with  whom  I  was 
united  in  campaign  work  discussed  with 
me  the  behavior  of  some  of  the  men 
coward  some  of  the  women  workers.  I 
igree  with  her  that  "the  conduct  of  the 
nan  is  largely  determined  by  the  be- 
iavior  of  the  woman."    If  we  expect 
courtesy,  we  must  ourselves  be  courte- 
>us.    It  was  Lincoln  who  said,  "It  is 
lot  much  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be 
Iriven  to  do  anything."    The  woman 
vho  sails  through  life  with  head  held 
ligh,  demanding  attention,  evokes  little 
Rivalry. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  men  can  resist 
leing  chivalrous  if  the  appeal  is  made 
n  the  proper  way.  The  same  number 
■t  The  Outlook  that  published  the 
riticism  which  I  am  trying  to  answer 
ontained  this  story  of  Lucretia  Mott: 

"At  a  New  York  City  anti-slavery  con- 
ention  rioters  broke  up  the  meeting 
nd  roughly  handled  some  of  the 
peakers.  Some  of  the  women  members 
f  the  convention  were  badly  frightened. 
Irs.  Mott  turned  to  her  escort  and  said, 
*Von't  thee  look  after  the  others?'  'But 
'ho  will  take  care  of  you?'  The  Quaker 
idy  smiled  sweetly.  'This  man  will  see 
ie  through,'  she  replied,  putting  her 
and  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  roughest 
f  the  mob.  And  he  did,  not  only 
irough  the  mob,  but  to  the  house 
here  she  was  staying." 

Sometimes  we  can  best  judge  not  only 
ie  future,  but  the  present,  by  the  past, 
do  not  see  how  any  one  who  has  read 
ie  life  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  or  her 
■-workers  can  possibly  feel  that  chiv- 
ry  is  on  the  wane.  In  her  time  men 
ho  stood  high  in  the  ministry  and  in 
e  educational  and  the  medical  world 
are  guilty  of  insults  and  abuse  to 
omen  that  would  not  now  be  tolerated 

the  lowest  grade  of  American  men 
at  I  have  ever  met.  The  laws  per- 
ining  to  a  woman's  property  rights 

the  possession  of  her  own  children 
;re  incredible  as  late  as  1850.  The 
are  just  laws  since  enacted  indicate 
Jre  just  men. 

Last  winter  I  was  in  the  business  sec- 
»n  of  our  town  when  two  women,  come 
r  a  forenoon's  shopping,  drove  to  a 
xhing  .post.  As  a  nicely  dressed  girl 
ipped  to  the  pavement  I  thought: 
/hat  a  pity  that  she  must  go  into  the 
ish  and  grime  to  care  for  her  horse 
doesn't  look  fitting."  A  darky  com- 
?  up  the  street  evidently  thought  the 
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same.  With  the  easy  manners  of  his 
race,  he  touched  his  cap  and  took  the 
strap  from  her  hand.  He  tied  and 
blanketed  the  horse,  helped  the  older 
woman  out  of  the  carriage,  again 
touched  his  cap,  and  was  gone. 

Out  in  the  country  lately  a  farmer 
overtook  me  at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill 
and  offered  me  a  ride.  I  am  fond  of 
hill  walks,  so  I  refused  at  first.  He 
looked  at  me  in  a  perplexed  way  and 
said,  "I  can't  abide  to  drive  past  a  woman 
that's  walking."  lacceptedtheinvitation. 

Several  months  ago  I  sat  at  table 
with  a  cultured  girl  old  enough  to  have 
sound  judgment.  She  had  been  in  "Y" 
work  in  France  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  had  had  interesting  experiences. 
One  day,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
me,  she  said:  "Mrs.  Henry,  I've  seen 
our  American  boys  in  the  leave  areas, 
I've  seen  them  wounded,  and  homesick, 
and  cross,  and  drunk;  I've  seen  them 
go  into  battle  and  I've  seen  them  come 
out;  and  the  more  I  see  of  them  the 
more  I  think  they're  about  the  finest 
things  God  ever  made."  With  which 
sentiment  I  am  in  hearty  accord.  So 
also  is  Agnes  Repplier  when  she  says, 
"American  chivalry,  a  strong  article,' 
and  equal  to  anything  Europe  ever- 
produced."  Katharine  Henry. 
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ists;  and  as  to  the  latter,  would  any 
man  be  likely  to  see  it?  And  it  is  the 
men  who  need  enlightenment  on  this 
Point.  Physician's  Daughter. 

Denver,  Colorado. 


CHIVALRY — A  PHYSICAL 
REASON 

T  suppose  you  are  being  flooded  with 
1  comments  on  that  very  admirable 
letter  in  your  issue  of  December  1  en- 
titled "Is  Chivalry  Dead?"  Neverthe- 
less I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  difficult  ques- 
tions in  paragraph  4,  "Should  an  old  man 
give  his  seat  to  a  young  woman?"  Yes, 
if  he  gives  it  to  any  woman.   When  will 
the    men  understand  that   it   is  just 
the  young  women  who  need  this  special 
act  of  consideration?    I  am  now  in  my 
sixtieth  year,  and  often  young  girls  offer 
me  a  seat,  in  deference,  I  suppose,  to 
my  gray  hairs.    I  always  accept,  for  I 
assume  that  they  would  not  make  the 
offer  if  they  were  unable  to  stand  (in 
passing  I  would  like  to  remark  that  I 
always  say,  "Thank  you,"  out  loud  to 
man  or  woman).     But  I  make  it  a 
rule  always  to  give  precedence  to  the 
younger  woman  when  only  one  seat  is 
available.    I  know  that  it  will  not  hurt 
me  to  stand,  while  a  girl  of  high  school 
age  might  suffer  seriously  from  a  pro- 
longed   strain,    especially    if    she  is 
obliged  to  hold  on  by  a  strap.    In  some 
cars  it  is  possible  to  steady  one's  self 
by  the  end  of  the  seat. 

My  father  once  said  in  a  public  ad- 
dress that  most  of  the  weaknesses  and 
ailments  of  womankind  were  connected 
more  or  less  directly  with  maternity. 
This  should  appeal  deeply  to  every  son, 
and  doubly  so  to  every  father.  It  is 
possible  that  The  Outlook  may  consider 
this  view  of  the  subject  more  suited 
to  a  medical  journal  or  a  woman's  maga- 
zine than  to  its  columns.  But  the 
former  would  be  read  only  by  special- 


WHY  CHIVALRY? 
rriHESE  chivalrous  (?)  times  are  out  of 
J-  joint,  and,  having  waited  in  vain 
for  some  one  to  set  them  right,  I  am 
now  constrained  by  G.  E.  A.'s  naive  ex- 
cuse for  the  men  who  "sit  tight"  in 
crowded  cars  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 
Was  not  woman  created  from  the  he- 
ginning  with  less  physical  strength 
than  man?  Has  not  man  as  a  right 
assumed  the  heavier  physical  burdens 
without  considering  it  an  act  of  chiv- 
alry? Isn't  it  conceded  that  man  is  and 
always  has  been  so  nurtured  as  to  give 
him  greater  physical  vigor  than  woman? 
Of  course  some  unthinking  persons  of 
both  sexes  will  cite  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, but  isn't  this  the  rule? 

Isn't  it  a  fact  that,  while  women  have 
had  their  "rights"  for  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  any  State,  men  have  been 
voting  for  a  century  and  a  half,  elect- 
ing the  authorities  who  make  the  laws 
and  who  grant  franchises  to  common 
carriers  who  do  not  provide  a  seat  for 
each  fare  paid?#  Then,  granting  these 
facts,  if  there  is  any  standing  to  be 
done  in  cars,  why  should  not  the  men 
be  the  ones  to  stand? 

Railways   provide    special    cars  for 
men— as  well  as  for  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities and  live  stock— but  make  no 
provision  for  women;  and  the  women, 
having  paid  the  same  fare  as  the  men,' 
and  having  no  special  cars  provided,' 
are  permitted  to  stand  while  the  men 
occupy  the  seats.  \  Of  course  there  are 
some  women  so  silly  as  to  refuse  an 
offered  seat,  and  others  so  ill  bred  that 
they  fail  to  acknowledge  the  sacrifice 
of  the  man  in  relinquishing  his  seat, 
but  these  excuses  are  too  trivial  to  be 
advanced  by  a  man  otherwise  anxious 
to  be  "chivalrous. '7  A  railway  conductor 
may  argue  that  a  ticket  does  not  call 
for    a    seat,    merely  transportation; 
neither  does  it  grant  the  privilege  of 
smoking  or  having  smoking  cars,  but 
what  railway  would  have  the  temerity 
to  run  its  trains  without  smoking  cars? 

What  does  a  man  think  whose  wife  or 
mother  is  obliged  to  stand  and  be 
jostled  about  in  a  crowded  car,  while 
the  man  who  sits  in  an  office  all  day 
hides  behind  his  morning  or  evening 
paper  and  sits  tight?  And  do  not 
women  in  general  work  as  hard— at 
least  in  proportion  to  their  strength— 
as  the  men?  And  how  does  the  sitting 
man  know  that  the  standing  woman 
"never  lifts  her  finger  for  self-support 
or  human  service"? 

And  do  the  men  who  feel  so  uncom- 
fortable retaining  their  seats  in  order 
to  render  the  public  a  service  do  any- 
thing to  alleviate  their  discomfort  in 
the  way  of  compelling  transportation 
companies  to  provide  a  seat  for  each 
passenger?  w  H  Y. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  ILLUSTRATED 


THE  LAST  GREAT 
BUFFALO  HUNT 

Not  since  the  days  when  the  buffaloes 
roamed  in  uncounted  millions  over 
the  Western  plains  has  there  been  a 
real  buffalo  hunt,  such  as  occurred 
recently  in  Utah.  Here,  on  Buffalo 
(or  Antelope)  Island  in  Great  Salt 
Lake,  were  a  herd  of  235  buffaloes. 
It  was  decided  that  these  animals 
must  be  killed.  Numbers  of  big- 
game  hunters  came  from  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  paid  $200 
a  head  for  each  buffalo  killed.  The 
huge  animal  shown  in  the  picture  was 
the  leader  of  the  herd. 

These  buffalo,  says  Dr.  William  T. 
Hornaday,  of  the  Bronx  Zoological 
Park,  were  very  wild,  they  could  not 
be  caught  and  crated  without  enor- 
mous expense,  and  nobody  wanted 
them — and  the  island  they  lived  on  is 
wanted  for  domestic  cattle.  "The 
future  of  the  American  bison  species 
is  now  secure  against  the  extermi- 
nation which  threatened  it,"  says  Dr. 
Hornaday,  "and  those  which  cannot 
be  given  away  to  cities  and  States 
for  exhibition  or  for  parks  will  have 
to  be  killed  and  marketed" 
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CONSERVING  BIRD 
LIFE  BY 
INTERESTING 
THE  CHILDREN 

Here  we  see  Representa- 
tive Snell,  of  New  York, 
awarding  prizes  to  the 
winners  of  a  bird-house 
contest  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  American 
Forestry  Association. 
Several  hundred  school 
children  of  the  capital 
entered  into  this  compe- 
tition to  construct  at- 
tractive houses  for  their 
winged  friends 
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SYNDICALISM  VERSUS  AUTHORITY  IN  BARCELONA  SPAIN 
death  by  a  member  of  the  -Free  Union  •   At  the  fune ra Ft* f  "One  Big-Union,"  who  was  .shot  to 

8Uards  CIashe,  The  photograph  J^^££TZ^^™»^ 


(C)  Keystone 
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THE  LINCOLN  THEY  SAW 

I-A  BOY  AT  LINCOLN'S  FEET 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  A  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 

BY  GARRETT  NEWKIRK 


"I  have  come  upon  an  engraving  of 
President  Lincoln,  in  profile,"  wrote 
Professor  S.  H.  Woodbridge,  of 
Washington,  to  us  recently,  "which 
for  strength  and  maturity  surpasses 
anything  I  have  seen  of  him  in  por- 
trait print.  With  it  is  an  autograph 
written  'for  and  given  by  him  to  a 
gentleman  of  Washington,  the  father 
of  one  of  my  local  associates."  It 
is  a  reproduction  of  this  engraving 
which  we  print  herewith.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  we  have  placed 
above,  beside  it,  another  portrait  also 
in  profile,  very  similar  in  general 
appearance.  What  is  striking  about 
what  we  may  call  the  Woodbridge 
portrait  of  Lincoln  is  the  expression, 
which,  unlike  that  of  most  portraits 
of  him,  shows  him  at  a  time  when 
care  has  been  relieved  by  his  sense 
of  humor 

THERE  was  great  excitement  in 
Stark  County,  Illinois,  upon  a  clay 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1858..  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  to  speak  at  Toulon,1  the 
county  seat,  and  I,  a  lad  of  eleven  years, 
was  to  ride  sixteen  miles  with  my 
father  in  the  band-wagon  to  see  and 
hear  the  man  I  had  heard  so  much 
about.  It  was  during  the  period  of  the 
seven  joint  debates  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  that  were  being  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  about  once 
a  week.  In  the  intervening  days  they 
spoke  separately  at  other  places,  as  a 
rule  following  one  another  on  alternate 
days.  If  Lincoln  came,  as  I  remember, 
on  Tuesday,  Douglas  arrived  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  spoke  from  the  same  -plat- 
form. All  the  Republicans  and  many 
Democrats  went  to  hear  Lincoln;  all 
the  Democrats  and  many  Republicans 
attended  the  Douglas  meetings.  Some 
there  were,  of  course,  unaffiliated  with 
either  party,  who  wished  to  hear  both 
candidates  before  making  their  choice. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  you  may 
be  sure  our  chores  on  the  farm  were 
done  and  breakfast  eaten  before  day- 

1  Pevera.l  gazetteers  consulted  show  but  two 
Toulons  in  the  world,  one  in  France  and  this  in 
Illinois. 
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break.  The  sun  was  hardly  risen  when 
we  had  driven  to  the  crossroad  village 
of  Bradford  and  stalled  our  horses  in 
Uncle  Zach's  barn.  The  band-wagon 
soon  came  along  and  took  us  in.  It 
was  an  ordinary  farm  wagon  with  a 
seating  rack  above  the  wheels  and  steps 
leading  up  in  the  rear.  There  was  a 
high  seat  for  the  driver  and  the  horses 
numbered  four.  The  band  consisted  of 
five  pieces — two  fifes,  one  bass  and  two 
tenor  drums.  The  distinctive  uniform 
of  my  father,  one  of  the  fifers,  was  a 
faded  brown  coat  and  a  "palm-leaf" 
hat  with  the  brim  religiously  trained  to 
turn  up  behind  and  down  in  front.  As  a 
subscriber  to  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
his  beard  was  trimmed  in  Horace  Gree- 
ley style.  His  experience  with  the  fife 
dated  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  in 
the  old  "General  Trainin's"  of  the  Em- 
pire State. 

The  second  fifer  on  the  wagon  was  Dal- 
rymple  ("Uncle  Dal"),  likewise  a  prairie 


farmer;  a  tall,  straight  Virginian,  with 
iron-gray  beard  that  reached  to  Lis 
waist  and  a  wide-rimmed  hat  of  black. 
He  played  with  enthusiasm,  keeping 
time  vigorously  with  his  heel.  His  in- 
strument my  father  despised  because  it 
had  a  mouthpiece  that  gave  forth  a  high 
metallic  screech.  Father  insisted  that  a 
fife  should  be  melodious,  played  like  a 
flute,  with  no  "tube"  attachment. 

Curtiss,  the  blacksmith,  could  make 
the  bass  drum  roar  to  be  heard  a  mile, 
and  his  timing  was  exact. 

But  the  star  performer  of  our  band 
was  Pettingill,  the  harnessmaker,  a 
little  man  from  Maine.  My  greatest 
wish  for  years  was  that  I  might  play 
the  little  drum  as  he  did.  It  seems  to 
me  yet  that  I  have  never  seen  another 
who  could  make  the  "r-r-r-roll"  so  per- 
fect with  a  pair  of  sticks. 

Little  "Mollie  Stark"  County  was  then 
untouched  by  a  railway,  and  all  who 
went  to  Toulon  that  day  from  twenly 


i  I  miles  around  rode  in  buggies,  wagons, 
§  or  on  horseback.  As  we  went  on,  the 
delegations  from  our  section  fell  in  be- 
^  hind  the  band  in  long  procession  on  the 
dusty  road.  Stirring  music  announced 
our  coming  to  every  village  and  "Cor- 
ners." 

Spoon  River  had  no  "Anthology"  at 
that  time,  and  very  few  bridges.  We 
;  forded  the  stream  at  Fuller's  Mill, 
barely  wetting  the  horses'  feet.  Passing 
.  through  Jersey  Township,  we  arrived 
at  the  fair  grounds  just  north  of  Toulon 
about  eleven  o'clock.  Here  the  clans 
were  gathering,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, to  greet  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  ar- 
rival from  Cambridge,  where  lie  had 
spoken  the  day  before.  Soon  the  en- 
tire race-track  was  bordered  by  the 
crowd,  in  all  manner  of  conveyances. 
Our  driver  secured  a  position  close  to 
the  "inside"  track  and  near  the  en- 
.  trance.  We  had  .a  half-hour  of  waiting, 
enlivened  by  the  playing  of  several' 
bands  in  turn. 

The  reader  would  hardly  guess  in 
what  manner  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in 
through  the  high-posted  gateway. 

A  young  man  in  the  neighborhood 
had  trained  a  pair  of  two-year-old  steers 
to  drive  in  harness.  These  were  at- 
tached to  a  low  barouche,  the  top  of 
which,  turned  back,  reached  nearly  to 
the  ground.  In  this  vehicle,  towering 
high  with  his  "plug"  hat,  sat  the  future 
President,  beside  him  the  little  driver 
under  a  wide-brimmed  "slouch." 

Then  the  cheering  began,  and  at  first 
Mr.  Lincoln  tried  to  rise  from  his  seat 
in  acknowledgment;  but  he  could  not 
rise  far  in  the  moving  carriage  without 
losing  his  equilibrium.  Just  as  his  long 
form  got  bent  to  about  the  shape  of  a 
letter  S  he  would  suddenly  sink  back 
with  an  impact  no  doubt  that  was  hardly 
pleasant.  The  entire  combination  was 
so  ludicrous  that  the  crowd  went  wild. 
Mr.  Lincoln  laughed  with  them,  and 
decided  to  keep  his  seat,  raising  his  hat 
and  bowing  while  he  made  the  circuit 
of  the  half-mile  track.  The  cheering 
was  a  fore-wave  of  that  to  be  heard 
within  two  years  in  that  famous  wig- 
wam by  the  lake. 

Then,  passing  into  the  road,  the 
unique  equipage  led  the  procession  up- 
town with  our  band  in  the  lead,  each 
player  doing  his  best. 


THE  OUTLOOK 

Having  dinner  with  a  friend  of  my 
father's  made  us  late  at  the  meeting. 
The  platform  from  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
spoke  was  at  the  south  side  of  the 
Court-House,  where  there  was  a  wide, 
open  square.  Opposite,  on  the  north,' 
was  another  stand  for  an  overflow  meet- 
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STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS,  THE  "LITTLE  GIANT" 

ing,  which  was  addressed,  according  to 
my  remembrance,  by  Frank  P.  Blair. 

I  was  sorely  disappointed  that  we 
were  on  the  outskirts  of  a  great  crowd, 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  speaking.  My  father' 
being  quite  deaf,,  had  not  expected  to 
hear  much  of  the  speech,  and  was  quite 
content  with  his  situation.  I  straight- 
way asked  if  I  might  get  nearer  if  I 
could.  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  for  his 
answer:  "Go  ahead;  come  back  here 
when  it's  over." 

Being  slender  and  persistent,  I  some- 
how wormed  my  way  through  that 
human  mass  till  I  stood  directly  at  Mr. 
Lincoln's  feet,  near  the  edge  of«the  plat- 
form. I  am  sure  I  could  have  touched 
his  boots. 

There,  with  hat  in  hand,  I  stood 
nearly  an  hour,  looking  up  and  listen- 
ing. I  understood  much  of  what  he  was 
saying,  for  I  had  read  the  newspapers 
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and  heard  the  issues  discussed  at  home. 
But  it  was  the  form,  the  action,  and 
presence   of  the  man  that  impressed 
me  chiefly;    his  towering  height,  his 
straightness  when  he  stood  erect,  his 
long  arms,  now  swinging,  now  extend- 
ing forth;   his  limbs  that  seemed  to 
bend  like  a  huge  jack-knife,  bringing  his 
head  forward  at  times  toward  his  audi- 
ence, till  it  seemed  to  me  he  was  in 
danger  of  falling.     I  had  the  feeling 
that  he  was  the  most  dead-in-earnest 
man  I  had  ever  heard  speak,  that  he 
meant  every  word  and  knew  just  what 
he  was  talking  about;  that  he  was  so 
honest  he  would  never  think  of  trying 
to  deceive  anybody.    In  a  word,  he  in- 
spired my  full  confidence,  that  never 
wavered  from  that  moment,  no  matter 
what  any  one  might  say.    I  have  at 
least  one  distinct  memory  incident  to 
this  address.    Standing  near  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  I  did,  hatless,  witli  upturned 
face,  I  was  conscious  now  and  then  of 
falling  mist  upon  my  brow.    This,  we 
know,  any  speaker  will  emit  addressing 
an  outdoor  audience  with  intent  to  be 
heard  by  the  farthest  listener.    I  had 
to  keep  my  red  bandanna  handkerchief 
in  hand  for  use  whenever  he  leaned 
directly  toward  me;  and  yet  I  had  no 
thought  of  changing  my  position  till 
the  last  word  was  said. 

In  later  years  the  unpleasant  memory 

was  relieved  by  a  thought  suggested  

that  I  had  been  baptized  that  day,  in- 
deed, into  the  faith  of  him  who  spoke, 
"the  faith  that  right  makes  might,"  as 
he  had  said,  and  that  the  speech  I 
heard  was  being  repeated  with  ever- 
increasing  influence  throughout  the 
world. 

I  have  no  further  memory  of  the  day 
except  that  fife  and  drum  were  little 
heard  upon  the  homeward  way,  that  I 
was  very  sleepy,  and  dozed  at  times  in 
the  rough-going  wagon  with  my  head 
on  father's  knee.  No  remembrance 
comes  of  that  late  supper,  prepared,  I 
know,  with  the  appetizing  art  that  only 
a  mother  knows. 

Twenty  months  later  came  that  great- 
est of  all  conventions,  in  Chicago.  My 
father,  born  and  raised  in  New  York 
State,  wished  earnestly  for  Seward's 
nomination,  while  I,  in  secret,  hoped 
for  that  of  Lincoln,  and  when  it  came 
my  joy  was  unrestrained. 


II-HONEST  ABE  AND  THE  LITTLE  GIANT 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  LINCOLN'S  FIRST  INAUGURATION 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  G.  B.  WALLIS 

A  CONTEMPORARY  NEWSPAPER  CORRESPONDENT  AT  THE  CAPITAL 
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THE  4th  of  March,  1861,  was  . 
crisis  of  life  or  death  to  the  incom 
ing  President,  Abraham  Lincoln 
then  in  his  fifty-first  year.  South  Caro 
lina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis 
sippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Ten 
nessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
withdrawn  from  the  United  States 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  had  formed  . 
independent  government,  "on  the  corner- 
stone of  Negro  slavery."  Jefferson  Davis 
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had  been  inaugurated  President 
"these  so-called  Confederate  States." 
They  had  seized  the  custom-houses,  post 
offices,  mints,  most  of  the  forts,  arsenals, 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States 
within  their  borders,  and  while  waiting 
for  negotiations  "to  go  in  peace"  they 
were  arming  for  war. 

Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  had  dis- 
covered a  Confederate  plot  within  her 
borders  for  the  seizure  of  Washington 


City  on  Lincoln's  inauguration  day.  Of 
this  plot  the  veteran  Winfield  Scott,  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of  the  United  States  Army, 
had  been  informed.  Rumors  were  afloat 
of  a  projected  co-operating  rebel  raid 
from  Virginia  with  that  from  Maryland. 

The  resident  population  of  Washing- 
ton, almost  wholly  Southern  and  a  slave- 
holding  community,  were  strongly  in 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  a  rebel  rising  in  the  city  was 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


9  February 


LINCOLN'S  INAUGURATION  BALL  AS  PICTURED  IN  "FRANK  LESLIE'S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER"  AT  THE  TIME 


feared  with  the  incoming  of  the  appre- 
hended raids.  Treason  was  in  the  air. 
The  assassination  of  the  new  President, 
the  seizure  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, and  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  threatened;  and  to  guard 
against  a  possible  incursion  for  these 
objects  by  a  descent  of  thousands  of 
desperate  men  GeneraLScott  had  only  a 
few  hundred  regular  troops  and  marines 
at  hand. 

For  the  protection  of  the  President- 
elect in  the  usual  procession  to  the 
Capitol  and  at  the  Capitol  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  Treasury  these  troops  were 
judiciously  distributed  in  detachments. 
From  the  carriage-way  to  the  door  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Capitol  by  which 
the  incSming  President  entered  he  was 
protected  by  a  covered  way,  a  rough 
shed  of  boards  for  the  day's  service. 
From  point  to  point  on  the  housetops 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  Capitol  senti- 
nels were  placed,  lookouts  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  an  invasion  of 
the  enemy.  For  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  President  in  the  procession, 
his  carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  com- 
pact squad  of  cavalry,  formed  in  an  in- 
closing hollow  square. 

A  gloomy,  ominous,  and  alarming  in- 
augural procession  it  was,  but  it  was 
not  without  its  redeeming  features.  The 
pageant  and  day  passed  off  quietly,  as 
quietly  as  a  funeral.  To  the  most  timid 
of  peace-loving  Quakers  the  presence 
of  the  outgoing,  side  by  side  in  the 


open  barouche,  with  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent dispelled  all  fears  of  a  day  of  war. 
Under  the  circumstances,  this  ride  of 
Buchanan  with  Lincoln  was  a  coura- 
geous act  of  official  courtesy.  It  was  the 
exception  to  what  the  custom  had  been 
in  such  cases,  and,  being  unexpected,  it 
attracted  the  special  notice  and  admi- 
ration of  friends  and  foes. 

Lincoln's  inauguration  ball,  1861,  was 
not  grand,  but  was  gloomy  and  peculiar. 
It  was  given  in  a  commodious  and 
breezy  shanty  of  pine  boards  and  scant- 
ling, built  for  the  purpose.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  occasion,  and  the  pavilion 
was  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  extraordinary  assemblage  expected. 
And  it  was  an  extraordinary  assemblage, 
though  not  in  the  thousands  of  patriotic 
Republicans  looked  for  by  the  over- 
sanguine  company  financially  concerned. 
It  was  a  thin  house.  There  were  hardly 
a  thousand  persons  on  the  floor  when 
the  music  from  the  band,  "Hail  to  the 
Chief,"  was  played  as  President  Lincoln 
entered  the  ballroom.  The  gathering  was 
extraordinary,  however,  in  its  prevail- 
ing elements.  They  told  a  story  of  dis- 
possession and  occupation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, strange  and  portentous,  the 
dispossession  of  the  South  and  the 
forces  of  King  Cotton,  and  an  occupa- 
tion by  the  "outside  barbarians"  of  the 
Northwest.  Oh,  the  fearful  change! 
There  was  nothing  like  this  in  the  in- 
auguration ball  of  any  President  from 
the  beginning  to  this  day. 


Federalist  or  Republican,  Democrat  or 
Whig,  Jackson  or  Harrison,  Polk  or  Tay- 
lor, Pierce  or  Buchanan,  the  inaugura- 
tion ball  was  still  essentially  the  same. 
King  Cotton,  the  chivalry,  and  the  brill- 
iant and  fascinating  beauties  of  the 
South  still  gave  tone,  grouping,  coloring, 
and  expression  to  the  picture.  "But 
what  have  we  here?"  asks  the  gentleman  I 
from  South  Carolina.  "What  is  this  as- 
semblage which  Lincoln  is  passing  under  | 
review?  Strange  figures,  costumes,  and 
faces  from  'Down  East,'  from  the  Cana 
dian  border,  from  the  prairies,  from  the 
log  cabins  of  Minnesota,  from  the  woods 
of  Oregon  and  the  mining  camps  of 
California.  And  the  dominant  type  mas- 
culine is  that  of  the  long  and  lathy  aboli- 
tionist, a  philanthropist  of  the  'Praise 
God  Barebones'  family ;  while  overshadow- 1 
ing  the  queens  of  the  gathering  here  are 
the  strong-minded,  tough,  muscular  belles 
of  the  Women's  Rights  Associations. 

"The  South  in  this  fete,  save  here  and 
there  a  vigilant  observer  (a  spy,  if  you 
please),  is  not  represented.  The  women| 
of  the  South — the  life,  the  charm,  here-| 
tofore  of  these  Presidential  triumphs 
are  missing,  gone  with  the  seceding 
States,  and  this  affair  is  a  dance  with 
out  a  partner,  a  festival  to  which  the 
invited  guests  have  not  come,  and  whose 
places  are  filled  by  strangers  from  the 
wayside." 

The  gentleman  from  South  'Carolina 
is  a  little  wild  in  his  photograph,  but,! 
though  distorted  and  overdone,  it  is  a 
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photograph  that  he  has  given  of  the 
assemblage,  1861,  at  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion ball.    To  a  dispassionate  observer, 
%  with  his  recollections  of  balls  to  Polk' 
Taylor,  and  other  Presidents,  it  was,' 
from  the  absence  of  any  representation 
from  the  seceded  Southern  States,  not 
only  a  strangely  cold,  timid,  and  un- 
sociable affair.   It  was  sad,  gloomy,  and 
disheartening.     It  was  under  a  cloud 
through  which  no  star  was  visible.  It 
was  only  when  Lincoln,  arm  in  arm 
with  the  beautiful  wife  of  Senator  Doug- 
las, followed  by  the  "Little  Giant"  with 
the  short,  plump,  and  happy  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln on  his  arm,  walked  around  the  ball- 
room that  the  chill  of  the  house  was 
broken.    A  general  current  of  conversa- 
tion   followed.     "Are    they    not  well 
matched— Lincoln    and    Mrs.  Douglas, 
both  tall,  and  Douglas  and  Mrs.  Lincoln' 
both  short  and  dumpy?"   "Yes,  only  look 
—Douglas  is  a  head  shorter  than  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  could  walk  under 
her  husband's  arm." 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  a  Miss  Catts,  of 
Virginia,  a  grand-niece  of  President 
Madison;  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  Miss 
Todd,  of  Kentucky,  also  of  the  Madison 
family.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  had  been 
rival  beaux  of  Mary  Todd,  and  later  on 
both  were  running  for  President  at  the 
same  time,  and  both  were  from  Illinois. 
Man  and  wife  on  both  sides  had  been 
fighting  the  other  two,  and  now  all  of 
them  were  here  together.    Let  us  look 
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at  the  two  men.   A  stranger  would  have 
taken  Douglas  for  the  man  elected  he 
looked  so  cheerfully  about,  and  Lincoln 
one  would  take  for  the  defeated  candi- 
date, as  he  appeared  so  sad  and  miser- 
able.   And  it  was  so.    Douglas  appar- 
ently was  satisfied,  as  a  man  relieved 
of  a  heavy  burden  by  an  old  friend  He 
knew,  with  the  division  of  his  party  at 
Charleston  on  the  slavery  issue,  between 
himself  and  Breckinridge,  that  the  Re- 
publican candidate  would  walk  into  the 
Presidency  between  them.     He  knew 
with  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  that  he 
would  be  elected.    The  election  was  no 
disappointment  to  Douglas;  nor  was  his 
fight  so  much  against  Lincoln  as  against 
the  Southern  fire-eaters.    They  had  de- 
feated him,  but  he  had  finished  them 
They  were  done  for,  or  would  be  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy.    He  knew  that 
Lincoln  would  have  to  fight  this  Con- 
federacy, fire  and  sword,  by  land  and 
sea;  and  the  presence  of  Douglas  at  this 
ball  was  a  proclamation  to  the  South 
that  in  this  fight  he  would  be  with  Lin- 
coln.  The  Senator's  mind  was  made  up 
The  door  of  compromise  was  closed.  His 
course  was  open  before  him.    No  more 
doubts  or  misgivings.    Hence  his  ready 
wit  and  honest  laugh  in  his  exchange 
of  little  flatteries  with  admiring  friends 
He  had  lost  the  Presidency,  but  he  had 
regained  his  freedom,  and  he  Was  here 
to  proclaim  it. 
But  why  this  sad,  dreamy,  and  far- 
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away  look  in  the  melancholy  eyes  of 
Lincoln,  with  all  these  welcoming  faces 
around  him,  and  with   the  beautiful 
chatty,  and  charming  Mrs.  Douglas  on 
his  arm?    He  has  his  joke,  but  it  does 
not  change  the  sad  expression  in  his 
eyes,    is  it  the  shadow  of  the  assassin 
still  upon  his  track?    Something  per- 
haps, of  this.    They  tell  us  it  is  partly 
a  transmission  from  father  to  son  partly 
an  imprint  from  his  early  life  with  its 
hardships  in  the  woods  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi flatboat,  but  deepened  since  No- 
vember from  his  broodings  over  the 
dreadful  visions  before  him  in  his  heavy 
task  of  duty,  in  which  he  may  fail  or 
fall  by  the  way.    There  is  no  sign  of 
fear  in  those  sad  eyes. 

It  is  an  exceptionally  tall,  long-limbed 
shambling,  and  ungainly  figure,  this  of 
Lincoln;  nor  is  there  a  model  of  beauty 
or  dignity  in  his  little  head  with  its 
projecting  eyebrows,  big  nose,  thin  face 
and  unshapely  mouth,  pleading  the  cause 
of  a  penniless  client  or  the  faith  and 
mission  of  the  Republican  party 

Approved  as  the  statesman  and  patriot 
for  the  crisis,  he  is  here.  And  in  his 
gentle  voice  and  kindly  disposition 
above  all,  in  the  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
fering and  the  sorrowful,  expressed  in 
those  sad  eyes,  we  have  the  key  to  the 
character  of  this  rough  diamond,  this 
man  who  in  his  relations  with  his  fel- 
low-men, peace  or  war,  had  "malice  for 
none,  and  charity  for  all." 


THE    kindly    spirit    of    the  early 
Quakers  still  broods  over  Phila- 
delphia.   Boston  still  displays  evi- 
dences of  its  Puritan  beginnings.    It  is 
jinore  difficult  to  recognize  anything  of 
,early  Dutch  phlegm  in  New  York,  but 
of  course  New  York  is  New  York.  There 
is  still  something  of  the  glamour  of  '49 
around  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  gay 
character  of  old  Creole  days  in  New 
prleans  has  not  been  entirely  pushed 
iside  by  the  modern  city. 
1   But  Seattle  probably  retains  its  early 
,-raits  with   more   tenacity   than  any 
,)ther   American    city    of  importance, 
dost  conspicuous  among  these  traits  is 
he  city's  insistence  upon  law  and  order, 
here  is  nothing  academic  about  this 
ncient  phrase  out  in  Seattle.  Even 
|  nder  pressure  of  the  rush  of  the  hardiest 
f  adventurers  for  the  Klondike,  when 
•eattte  was  the  outfitting  station  and 
ie  jumping-off  place  for  Alaska,  the 
henffs  of  King  County  and  the  police 
t  Seattle  preserved  the  peace  as  it  has 
sldom,  if  ever,  been  preserved  in  other 
immunities  in  critical  times. 
■  Only  an  extraordinary  civic  vitality 
>uld  have  taken  Seattle's  population, 
impounded  of  migrants  from  our  East- 
( n  States,  exotic  streams   from  the 
nent,  and  miners  and  woodsmen  from 
(>e  North,  and  welded  them  and  their 
earns  into  a  successful  city. 
Seattle  has  always  been  proud  of  her 
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ability  to  take  care  of  herself.  Seattle 
boils  when  she  hears  it  said  that  "revo- 
ution    ever  threatened  her  pursuit  of 
happiness.    In  fact,  Seattle's  so-called 
general  strike  lasted  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  proved  a  joke.  There 
wasn't  even  a  fist  fight.   Why?  Seattle's 
traditions  for  law  and  order  and  the 
protection  of  every  citizen,  white  black 
or  yellow,  are  held  inviolate,  and  have' 
been  since  its  earliest  days. 
Seattle  pioneers  who  have  given  their 
.  time  and  money  to  building  the  city  be- 
come indignant  when  a  visitor  refers  to 
this  now-famous  episode.    No  city  any- 
where, at  any  time,  in  their  opinion,  has 
been  so  maliciously  slandered,  libeled 
misjudged,  and  misrepresented  as  has 
Seattle  because  of  the  notoriety  growing 

cTtvoffi1-6,^"6-    SeaUle  business 
city  officials,  police,  the  Federal  authori- 
ties  army  and  navy  officers  stationed 
there,  newspapermen,  and  labor  leaders 
are  united  in  that  belief.    They  agree 

£vt  tJ!e  thingf  Which  are  supposed  to 
have  happened  during  the  strike  not 
only  dld  not  occur  at  all,  but  that  the 
city  is,  was,  and  always  has  been  in- 
capable of  them,  and  they  cite  history  to 
prove  it. 

Seattle  was  founded  in  1851  by  a  little 
band  of  pioneers  from  Illinois.  In  ox- 
teams  and  prairie  schooners  they  trav 
ersed  th      ,ains  between  ^ 

River  and  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Ore 
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gon.  After  108  days  of  travel,  they 
reached  Portland,  then  a  town  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  During  the  trip 
the  party,  which  consisted  of  seven  men, 
several  women,  and  four  wagons,  was 
ambushed  by  Indians,  but  bravely  re- 
pulsed them.  In  Portland,  fever  and 
ague  delayed  them  several  months. 
From  Portland  they  pressed  on  to  Olym- 
pia,  now  the  capital  of  Washington,  and 
from  there  proceeded  in  canoes  to  Alki 
Point,  across  Elliott  Bay  from  what  is 
now  Seattle.  The  site  of  the  city  that 
now  numbers  about  400,000  people  was 
then  a  dense  forest  inhabited  by  Indians. 
There  was  not  a  cow  in  the  Puget  Sound 
country  to  furnish  milk  for  the  baby 
in  the  party,  born  in  Portland. 

Between  the  cities  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  there  has  always  been  a  good- 
natured  rivalry.  It  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  Seattle  had  a  population  of 
only  a  trifle  more  than  one  thousand. 
The  first  fight  was  over  a  railway.  The 
Northern  Pacific  had  secured  a  charter 
to  build  a  line  from  a  point  on  Lake 
Superior  to  a  point  on  Puget  Sound. 
Seattle,  with  no  way  in  or  out  except 
by  water  or  through  trails  in  the  forest, 
and  cut  off  even  from  ready  access  to 
the  food  supplies  and  the  farm  lands 
of  the  Walla  Walla  country,  made  every, 
effort  to  induce  the  Northern  Pacific  to 
make  Seattle  the  Puget  Sound  terminus 
of  the  line.  But  Seattle  lost,  and  the 
road  wound  up  at  Commencement  Bay, 
on  whose  shores  Tacoma  now  stands. 

"This  was  a  bitter  blow,"  declares  R. 
H.  Denny,  <son  of  Arthur  A.  Denny,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Seattle,  who  was  born 
in  Portland  while  his  parents  were  de- 
tained there  by  illness.  "But  the  peo- 
ple of  Seattle  at  once  decided  to  build 
a  railway  -of  their  own.  This  was  in 
1873."  Every  man  in  the  young  com- 
munity gave  one  day  a  week  to  railway 
building,  while  the  women  provided  the 
commissary.  The  line  was  fifteen  miles 
long  and  proved  the  means  of  opening 
up  the  great  coal  mines  located  at 
Renton  and  Newcastle.  From  the  but- 
set  the  railway  line  operated  at  a  profit. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Northern  Pacific  was 
completed  to  Tacoma.  The  road,  through 


a  subsidiary,  owned  the  entire  town  site. 
The  Northern  Pacific  proclaimed  that  be- 
fore long  grass  would  grow  in  Seattle 
streets.  The  railway  company  would  not 
sell  tickets  from  Seattle  to  the  East  or 
from  the  East  to  Seattle,  and  travelers 
had  to  go  between  Tacoma  and  Seattle 
by  boat.  The  company  also  made  a 
heavy  freight  differential  against  Seattle. 
The  situation  became  insufferable,  and 
in  1884  Seattle  undertook  to  build  a 
second  railway.  An  outstanding  figure 
in  the  fight  for  this  line  was  Judge 
Thomas  Burke,  one  of  Seattle's  best- 
known  citizens,  who  still  is  active  in 
National,  State,  and  community  work. 

"When  Seattle  decided  to  build  this 
second  railway,"  continued  Mr.  Denny, 
"Judge  Burke  went  to  New  York  and 
attempted  to  raise  the  money.  The 
Judge  interested  a  number  of  financiers 
in  the  project,  but  these  men  refused  to 
put  up  the  money  until  a  group  of 
Seattle  citizens  showed  their  faith  by 
subscribing  $10,000  each.  Judge  Burke, 
who  had  never  at  that  time  had  $10,000, 
returned  home  and  discounted  his  per- 
sonal note  for  his  quota  and  raised  the 
remainder  required  of  Seattle.  The 
Seattle,  Lake  Shore,  and  Eastern  Rail- 
road Company  was  then  formed  and  two 
branch  lines  were  begun,  one  to  run 
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across  the  mountains  to  Spokane  by 
way  of  Snoqualmie  Pass,  and  the  other 
to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  to  con- 
nect with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,^ 
then  nearing  completion.  In  self-protec- 
tion the  Northern  Pacific  was  ultimately 
forced  to  purchase  both  these  branch 
lines,  and  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
terminal  facilities  in  Seattle,  which  for 
years  has  been  the  line's  chief  point  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  revenue. 

"Seattle's  struggle  for  railway  devel- 
opment soon  attracted  James  J.  Hill, 
who  came  to  Seattle  with  the  Great 
Northern  because  he  knew  personally 
of  Seattle's  heroic  and  successful  fight 
for  existence,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
sacrifices  of  the  people  for  the  public 
good  and  the  fine  civic  spirit.  He  de- 
clared that  people  who  showed  such  a 
spirit,  energy,  and  love  of  their  town 
were  a  good  people  to  live  among  and 
do  business  with.  Then  came  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  from  the 
eastward,  the  Union  Pacific  from  the 
south,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
down  from  the  north.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  already  was  in  the  city,  and 
thus  Seattle,  which  had  to  fight  so  hard 
for  one  road,  became  the  chief  Pacific 
port  in  volume  of  water-borne  com- 
merce," concluded  Mr.  Denny. 

Another  phase  of  this  spirit  brought 
Seattle  in  1853  its  first  industry,  a  saw 
mill  operated  by  Henry  L.  Yesler.  Ar- 
thur A.  Denny  and  C.  D.  Boren,  Seattle's 
two  chief  property-owners,  generously 
moved  the  lines  of  their  claims  to  give 
Yesler  a  wide  strip  of  land  with  access 
to  deep  water.  The  mill  was  the  town's 
chief  industry  for  years.  Again  Denny 
and  Boren  moved  their  lines,  to  make, 
way  for  D.  C.  Maynard,  a  newcomer,  tc 
file  a  homestead  running  to  the  harboij 
front. 

Seattle's  crucial  struggle  for  law  ant 
order  came  during  the  anti-Chinese  agi 
tation    in    1886.     The    bitter  feelinf 
against    the    Chinese    began    in  1877 
when  Denis  Kearney  and  his  sand-lot 
ters  in  San  Francisco  raised  the  cry 
"The  Chinese  must  go!"  and  through  ;l 
series  of  violent  speeches  inflamed  tli  | 
people  in  California,  Oregon,  and  WaslT 
ington.     In    Washington   the  Chines! 
were  at  that  time  employed  in  the  hoj 
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fields,  in  domestic  service,  and  as  laun- 
dry workers.  Some  operated  stores  of 
their  own.  Tacoma  drove  the  Chinese 
out  of  that  city  in  1886;  none  can  be 
found  there  even  to  this  day. 

In  Seattle  many  meetings  were  held  in 
which  anti-Chinese  agitators  harangued 
the  people  and  demanded  that  the  Chi- 
nese be  deported.  John  H.  McGraw,  later 
Governor  of  the  State,  was  sheriff.  The 
feeling  ran  so  high  against  the  Chinese 
that  the  agitators  set  a  date — November 
15— when  all  the  Chinese  in  the  city 
must  leave.  By  November  5  the  agita- 
tion had  become  so  intense  that  riots 
were  feared.  At  a  mass-meeting,  at- 
tended by  advocates  of  both  sides,  Judge 
Burke  spoke.  Echoes  of  his  appeal  for 
law  and  order  can  be  heard  in  Seattle 
to  this  day. 

"We  are  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion: Shall  we  act  as  becomes  free,  law- 
abiding,  and  justice-loving  Americans  or 
as  turbulent  and  lawless  foreigners?" 
demanded  Judge  Burke.  "I  am  an 
American,  and  I  appeal  to  Americans. 
Of  the  two  methods,  the  lawful  and  the 
unlawful,  I  favor  the  American  method. 
He  is  no  true  American,  whether  native 
or  foreign  born,  who  will  not  stand  for 
law  and  order." 

A  clay  or  two  later  the  United  States 
Grand  Jury  was  convened  to  investigate 
the  Chinese  trouble.  Judge  Roger  S. 
Greene,  presiding  as  Judge  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court,  declared: 

•'You  sit  here  to-day  as  the  exponents 
of  the  good  sense,  the  fearlessness,  the 
love  of  law,  and  the  determined  will  of 
this  community.  Let  it  be  seen  by  your 
promptitude  and  firmness  that  it  is  the 
law-loving  and  peaceful  citizens  who 
wield  here  both  the  scepter  and  the 
sword." 

The  mob  had  herded  the  Chinese  on 
the  dock  ready  to  ship  them  to  San 
Francisco,  when  the  Home  Guard,  com- 
posed of  Seattle  citizens,  appeared  and 
notified  the  Chinese  that  those  who 
wished  to  remain  should  have  ample 
protection  and  marched  all  except  the 
ones  too  frightened  to  remain  back  to 
their  homes.  It  was  necessary  to  shed 
some  blood  to  save  the  Chinese,  and 
every  citizen  took  his  life  in  his  hands 
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SEATTLE   AT   THE   PRESENT  TIME 


The  Seattle  spirit  was  put  to  perhaps 
its  severest  test  in  June,  1889,  when  the 
entire  business  section  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Seattle's  population  was  nearly 
40,000.  When  the  fire  was  finally 
checked,  not  a  business  block  remained 
— not  even  a  dock  at  which  to  land  a 
steamer.  Next  morning  a  mass-meeting 
was  called  in  the  armory.  About  six 
hundred  were  present.  Speakers  pro- 
claimed that  the  fire  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  and  announced  that  the  large 
property  owners  would  prepare  to  build 
bigger  and  better  than  before.  A  civic 
commission  was  formed  on  the  spot  and 
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planned  numerous  public  improvements 
such  as  widening  the  old  narrow  streets 
and  straightening  others.  Some  one 
recalled  that  Seattle  had  just  raised 
$3,000  or  $4,000  for  sufferers  in  the 
Johnstown  flood. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this 
money?"  was  asked  in  a  loud  voice.  "We 
need  it  right  here!" 

"Send  it  on!"  the  audience  yelled. 
"We  can  take  care  of  ourselves!" 

And  they  did.  In  the  thirty-one  years 
since  the  fire  Seattle  has  grown  to  more 
than  ten  times  its  size  at  that  time. 

The  visitor  in  Seattle  also  may  hear 
the  story  of  how  Robert  Moran  in  1901 
built  the  United  States  battleship  Ne- 
braska. Moran  came  to  Seattle  in  the 
early  days  with  ten  cents  in  his  pocket, 
and  later  became  the  city's  chief  execu- 
tive. He  was  Mayor  at  the  time  of  the 
fire.  Moran,  it  seems,  was  a  skilled 
mechanic.  After  years  of  struggle  he 
managed  to  start  a  small  business  of 
his  own,  and  developed  this  to  a  point 
where  his  shipyard  was  equipped  to 
build  a  first-class  battleship.  When  the 
time  came  to  bid  for  the  contract  on  the 
Nebraska,  Moran  journeyed  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
that,  owing  to  the  steel  freight  differen- 
tial against  the  Pacific  coast,  he  could 
not  compete  with  the  East  within  $100,- 
000.  He  wired  this  news  to  Seattle,  and 
after  banking  hours  on  the  same  day 
the  hat  was  passed  and  $135,000  was 
raised.  The  excess  $35,000  had  to  be 
refused.    Seattle  thus  obtained  its  first 
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big  shipbuilding  contract,  and  Seattle 
shipyards  during  the  World  War  built 
20.7  per  cent  of  all  the  ships  that  formed 
the  bridge  to  Europe. 

Nearly  4,000,000  people  attended  the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  in  Seat- 
tle in  1919,  but  few  of  them  know  that 
the  $1,000,000  Seattle  spent  to  make  the 
fair  possible  was  raised  by  her  citizens 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  Ex- 
position was  conceived  to  exploit  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska,  although  later  it  was 
expanded  to  include  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Congress 
appropriated  $600,000,  provided  Seattle 
would  put  up  $1,000,000.  Seattle  not 
only  did  so,  but  the  fair  gates  swung 
open  on  the  date  set.  This  was  the  first 
time  an  exposition  had  ever  opened  on 
time  with  all  exhibits  complete.  And 
this  also  was  the  first  exposition  that 
ever  paid  a  dividend  to  subscribers. 

Seattle's  spirit  again  came  to  the 
front  with  a  rush  for  the  building  of 
the  Lake  Washington  Canal.  Seattle 
had  cherished  the  dream  of  such  a 
waterway  for  many  years — a  canal  unit- 
ing a  great  fresh-water  lake  which 
forms  its  eastern  boundary  with  Puget 
Sound,  and  thereby  acquired  a  superb 
fresh-water  harbor.  There  docks  could 
be  maintained  free  from  the  destructive 
teredo  of  salt  water,  vessels  could  be 
loaded  without  adjustment  to  the  tides, 
and  they  could  be  cleaned  without  the 
expense  of  dry-docking. 

in  the  fight  for  the  canal  the  city  re- 
peatedly failed  to  get  the  ear  of  the 
Federal   Government,   and,   as  in  the 


"An  outstanding  figure  in  the  fight  for  this 
line  was  Judge  Thomas  Burke,  one  of 
SeattleVs  best-known  citizens,  who  is  still  ac- 
tive in  National,  State,  and  community  work" 


case  of  Seattle's  first  railways,  the  people 
became  tired  of  waiting  and  dug  their 
own  canal.  This  was  a  waterway  large 
enough  for  small  boats  and  logs.  But 
they  never  gave  up  the  effort  for  a  real 
ship  canal.  At  various  times  Govern- 
ment engineers  and  commissions  ex- 
amined the  project  and  indorsed  it,  but 
Seattle  could  not  muster  sufficient  politi- 
cal influence  to  put  it  through.  Later 


it  became  a  burning  political  issue  in 
the  State.  In  1892,  at  the  State  Repub- 
lican Convention,  Seattle  presented  a 
plank  demanding  the  construction  of  the 
canal  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
led  to  a  fight  in  the  Convention.  The 
Seattle  delegation,  without  previous  con- 
sideration, placed  in  nomination  former 
Sheriff  McGraw,  one  of  the  best-loved 
men  in  the  State,  on  the  issue,  "Build 
the  canal."  He  was  elected.  Seattle 
grew  too  powerful  to  be  ignored.  The 
Government  agreed  to  construct  the  locks 
if  Seattle  would  build  the  canal,  and  the 
work  was  completed  in  1915,  giving  the 
city  one  of  the  finest  salt  and  fresh 
water  harbors  in  the  world.  The  locks 
are  second  only  to  those  at  the  Panama 
Canal. 

During  the  dark  days  of  '93  banks 
were  crashing  throughout  the  Nation — 
everywhere  except  in  Seattle.  There  the 
strong  banks  comb'ined  and  protected 
the  weaker  ones  so  that  Seattle's  name 
should  suffer  no  injury. 

These  achievements  explain  at  least 
in  part  why  the  blood  of  Seattle  people 
boils  when  they  think  of  the  black  eye 
the  city  received  through  false  reports 
of  labor  troubles.  It  has  had  to  fight 
for  everything  it  possesses  under  cir- 
cumstances that  would  have  crushed  a 
city  with  less  spirit.  It  glories  in  its 
history  and  wants  the  world  to  know 
that  no  American  city  has  a  finer  record 
for  law  and  order  and  all  that  makes  a 
community  a  clean  and  decent  and 
wholesome  place  in  which  to  live  and 
do  business. 


AN  INDIAN  WINTER'S  TALE 

WHY  THE  WOODCHUCK  COMES  OUT  IN  FEBRUARY 

BY  MABEL  POWERS 

ON  the  second  day  of  the  midwinter  moon  the  woodchuck  comes  out  of  his  lodge. 
The  white  man  says  that  he  comes  out  to  see  the  weather — that  he  is  looking 
for  his  shadow,  and  if  he  sees  it  he  knows  that  Old  Man  Winter  is  still  chief  of 
the  world  and  that  he  had  better  go  back  and  stay  in  his  warm  lodge  until  the 
winter  chief  has  departed  on  the  great  North  Trail. 

But  the  Indians  know  that  it  is  not  his  shadow  only  that  the  woodchuck  is 
looking  for.  He  has  another  purpose  in  coming  out  of  his  lodge;  neither  does  he 
return  to  his  lodge,  as  the  white  man  says,  when  once  he  has  come  out. 

The  Indians  are  very  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  wood  people.  They  know  their 
little  brothers  of  the  wood  better  than  the  white  man,  and  they  say  this  is  why 
the  woodchuck  leaves  his  lodge. 


IT  was  a  long  time  ago  that  a  mother 
fox  and  her  children  were  living  in 
a  hollow  log.  A  very  nice  home  they 
had  had  in  this  log  as  long  as  the  little 
fox  children  could  remember. 

One  day  as  the  fox  children  were 
playing  near  the  lodge  a  woodchuck 
happened  by.  He  saw  the  fox  children 
at  play,  and  watched  them  until  they 
ran  home  to  their  mother  in  her  lodge. 

"That  must  be  a  fine  wigwam  to  live 
in,"  thought  the  woodchuck.  "I  will  ask 
to  come  in  and  stay  with  them  a  while." 

Soon  the  woodchuck  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  fox  lodge.   "May  I  come  in?"  he 


asked.  The  mother  fox  was  kind.  She 
looked  at  the  woodchuck  with  her  keen 
bright  eyes  and  then  said,  "Come  in!" 

The  woodchuck  thanked  the  fox,  and, 
finding  a  warm,  soft  place  in  the  lodge, 
he  went  to  sleep.  When  he  waked,  the 
foxes  had  left  the  lodge  and  were  not 
to  be  found. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  wood- 
chuck saw  the  foxes  again,  but  one  day 
he  came  upon  the  children  at  play.  The 
foxes  were  now  no  longer  small,  but 
nearly  as  large  as  their  mother.  Again 
the  woodchuck  watched  and  discovered 
where  they  were  stopping.    Again  he 


asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  enter 
their  lodge. 

The  mother  fox  told  him  that  he  was 
not  only  welcome  to  share  their  lodge, 
but  that  he  might  have  it.  "The  lodge 
is  yours,"  she  said,  "if  you  wish  it.  My 
children  are  growing  fast,  and  need  a 
larger  home.  They  are  strong  and  swift 
of  foot.  They  can  run  far.  It  is  time  for 
my  family  to  move  on.  Foxes  do  not  live 
long  in  one  lodge.  Like  the  Indian,  they 
like  to  travel  and  make  camp  often." 

The  sun  was  already  on  the  Southland 
Trail,  the  birds  were  also  calling  to- 
gether their  tribes,  the  leaves  were  be- 
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ginning  to  fall,  and  the  nights  were 
growing  cold.  The  woodchuck  remem- 
bered this,  and  thanked  the  fox  kindly. 
He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  take  her 
house  for  the  winter. 

Soon  it  grew  so  cold  that  the  wood- 
chuck  found  he  must  make  the  lodge 
warmer  if  he  were  to  occupy  it  all  win- 
ter, so  he  went  out  and  sharpened  his 
teeth  and  nails  on  the  hardest  tree  that 
he  could  find.  He  must  have  sharp  tools 
with  which  to  work. 

Then  the  woodchuck  began  to  build 
a  lodge  that  Old  Man  Winter  could  not 
enter.  The  doors  were  so  long  and  nar- 
row and  dark  that  he  knew  the  winter 
chief  would  never  be  able  to  find  his 
way  through  them.  From  sunrise  till 
sunset  he  dug  and  dug  with  his  hand 
tools  and  sawed  and  sawed  with  his 
teeth  until  he  had  a  fine  warm  winter 
lodge;  then  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it. 

But  soon  he  began  to  be  hungry.  He 
looked  about,  but  he  saw  nothing  to  eat. 
He  had  forgotten  to  bring  any  food  with 
him.  "Well,"  thought  he,  "it  is  too  cold 
to  go  out  to  eat  and  I  am  too  com- 
fortable in  my  warm  wigwam;  I  will 
make  believe  that  I  have  something  to 
eat,"  and  the  woodchuck  sat  and  licked 
and  licked  and  licked  his  fat  hands 
and  smacked  his  lips  until  he  believed 
he  had  had  a  good  meal.  This  he  did 
every  time  he  was  hungry,  and  he  found 
his  hunger  was  satisfied.  Then,  after 
he  had  finished  his  make-believe  meal, 
he  would  count  off  slowly  on  his  fingers 
the  moons  that  must  pass  before  he 
would  be  able  to  leave  his  lodge. 

One  moon,  two  moons,  three  moons, 
four  moons,  five  moons  must  come  and 
so  before  Old  Man  Winter  would  depart 
and  he  could  go  again  on  the  trail  and 
sit  in  the  sun  at  his  lodge  door.  It  was 
a  long  time. 
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Mioto  by  Ralph  F.  Perry.    Courtesy  of  "All  Outdoors  " 
"THE  INDIANS  KNOW  THAT  IT  IS  NOT  HIS 
SHADOW  ONLY   THAT   THE  WOODCHUCK  IS 
LOOKING  FOR" 

"The  fox  is  always  on  the  trail;  she 
is  not  afraid  of  Old  Man  Winter,  her 
blanket  must  be  warm,"  thought  the 
woodchuck  as  he  sat  there  counting  the 
moons  that  must  pass  before  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  venture  forth  in  his 
blanket.  "I  wish  I  could  find  a  blanket 
like  hers,"  and  the  woodchuck  again  fell 
to  counting  and  naming  the  moons. 

The  "leaf-falling  moon"  had  passed, 
and  the  "moon  of  first  cold"  was  almost 
gone.  Then  would  come  the  "moon  of 
great  cold,"  the  "moon  of  long  nights." 
"One,  two,  three,"  counted  the  wood- 
chuck. After  the  "moon  of  long  nights" 
had  gone,  the  "moon  of  lengthening 
days"  would  come.  "One,  two,  three, 
four,"  and  then — the  woodchuck  pressed 
hard  on  his  fifth  finger— and  .then  it 
would  be  time  to  leave  the  lodge,  for 
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the  "new  year  moon"  would  wake  all 
creatures  and  plants  from  their  sleep 
and  he  would  go  out  and  look  for  that 
wise  old  mother  fox.  There  was  some- 
thing he  would  ask  her,  she  could  tell 
him. 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five."  Again 
and  again  and  again  the  woodchuck 
counted  off  those  moons  after  finishing 
his  make-believe  meal.  His  hands  were 
not  as  fat  now  as  when  he  entered  the 
lodge — he  had  licked  them  so  much;  and 
his  fingers  were  spread  far  apart— he 
had  counted  the  moons  on  them  so  often. 
This  is  why. the  woodchuck  makes  such 
a  broad  track  to-day,  the  Indians  say. 

At  last  the  five  moons  pass.  It  is 
time  to  leave  the  lodge.  The  "new  year 
moon"  calls  him  forth.  He  will  go  out 
and  search  for  that  old  mother  fox 
until  he  finds  her.  He  does  not  wish  to 
stay  in  another  winter  and  eat  make- 
believe  meals.  He  will  get  a  blanket 
like  those  the  foxes  wear.  Then  he  can 
stay  out  all  winter,  get  his  own  game 
and  have  a  good  time.  That  old  mother 
fox  is  very  wise.  She  knows  many 
things.  He  must  find  her.  So  in  and 
out  one  lodge  after  another  the  wood- 
chuck runs,  looking  for  her. 

He  never  goes  back  into  his  own 
lodge,  for  he  knows  she  is  not  there; 
but  into  one  hole  after  another  the 
woodchuck  runs,  searching  every  earth 
tree  lodge.  He  must  find  that  old 
mother  fox.  He  must  learn  from  her 
how  to  make  a  blanket  so  warm  that 
Old  Man  Winter  cannot  blow  his  breath 
through  it. 

This  is  why,  the  Indian  says,  the 
woodchuck  conies  out  in  midwinter.  He 
is  not  looking  for  his  shadow,  or  to  see 
what  kind  of  weather  it  is.  He  is  look- 
ing for  that  wise  old  mother  fox,  and 
he  cannot  find  her. 


THE  NATION'S  MEAT  BILL 

MORE   TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  PACKERS 
BY  SHERMAN  ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


"F  the  Chicago  packers  would  dis- 
gorge their  profits  and  sell  meat  at 
a  reasonable  figure,  the  high  cost 
of  living  would  soon  cease  to  worry  the 
average  American  family." 

The  amazing  accusation  interested  me. 
It  was  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  a  United  States  Senator. 

I  had  ascertained  from  the  little  in- 
vestigation I  had  already  conducted  that 
half  of  the  meat  business  of  the  country 
was  carried  on  by  independent  packers, 
and  I  wondered  how  the  above  state- 
ment could  be  correct.  I  looked  up  the 
various  attacks  made  on  the  packers  by 
their  most  bitter  enemies.  I  found  that 
W.  Jett  Lauck,  the  packers'  most  promi- 
nent newspaper  critic  of  the  past  year, 
contends  that  the  average  family  pays 
$400  apiece  to  the  packers. 
His   figures  'sound   sensational,  but 


what  do  they  mean?    The  volume  of 
sales  to  a  family  by  any  company  under 
highly     competitive     conditions  can 
hardly  he  assailed  as  opposed  to  the 
public  good.    Criticism  can  only  rea- 
sonably concern  itself  with  whether  or 
not  excessive  profits  were  exacted  from 
the  consumer.    This  critic  charges  that 
the  "Big  Five"  of  the  Chicago  packers 
earned  extreme  profits  in  the  period  of 
1912     to     1918     of     $320,000,000,  or 
$53,000,000  a  year.    The  population  of  the 
United  States  is  over  100,000,000.  Taking 
the  economist's  own  figures,  which  I 
will  assume  to  be  correct,  this  makes  53 
cents  for  each  individual  of  the  country, 
or  an  average  of  $2.65  for  each  family.' 
This  means  that  each  family  in  the 
United  States  pays  about  5  cents  to  the 
Chicago  packers  as  profit,  or  less  than 
1  cent  a  day.   And  as  this  article  goes  to 


press  Louis  F.  Swift,  President  of  Swift 
&  Co.,  has  just  made  public  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  profits  of  his  com- 
pany during  the  last  year  have  been 
less  than  one-half  cent  per  dollar  of 
sales  or  about  V8  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
It  would  appear  that  a  contribution  of 
less  than  1  cent  a  day  per  individual 
has  mighty  little  to  do  with  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  defend  the 
packers;  they  don't  need  it.  Neither  do 
I  think  for  one  moment  that  any  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  "Big  Five" 
organizations  are  angels.  The  packers 
do  not  transact  business  for  their  health. 
They  sell  their  goods  at  the  best  prices 
obtainable,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the 
highest  prevailing  market  price. 

That  the  packers  have  earned  so 
much  condemnation   is  just  as  much 
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9  February 


"THERE  IS  PROBABLY  NO  FOOD  PRODUCT  FOR  WHICH  THE  AMERICAN   FAMILY  PAYS  A 
SMALLER  PROPORTION  OF  PROFIT  FOR  PRODUCTION  THAN  MEATS" 


their  fault  as  that  of  their  enemies. 
During  the  past  twenty-five  years  they 
have  kept  the  public  in  the  dark  re- 
garding their  business,  which  is  obvi- 
ously a  semi-public  institution.  One  is 
entitled  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  packing  industry  because  it  directly 
affects  every  individual. 

I  have  run  down  many  sensational 
charges  against  the  packers,  and  have 
found  most  of  these  wild  stories  with- 
out foundation.  Summed  up,  the  profits 
of  the  leading  packers  per  dollar  of  sales 
are  much  less  than  the  profits  of  many 
other  large  manufacturing  organizations 
that  are  held  up  as"  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions. The  sales  end  of  the  meat- 
packing industry  is  entirely  controlled 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and, 
under  the  existing  system,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  price  could  be  arbitrarily 
fixed  with  several  hundred  independent 
packing  concerns  vigorously  bidding  for 
all  meat  business. 

The  sales  of  Swift  &  Co.  in  1919 
amounted  to  $1,200,000,000.  Their 
profit  before  paying  dividends  to  their 
stock  and  bond  holders  amounted  to 
.$14,000,000.  On  the  face  of  it,  $14,000,000 
appeals  to  the  imagination  as  a  colossal 
combination  of  figures,  yet  this  profit 
on  the  total  business  transacted 
amounted  to  less  than  IV2  cents  per 
dollar  on  the  turnover.  The  interest 
made  on  the  actual  investment  of  Swift 
&  Co.  was  6.9  per  cent.  The  other  pack- 
ing concerns  in  Chicago  made  about  the 
same  profit  as  Swift  &  Co. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  so- 
called  "Big  Five"  meat  sales  is  the 
narrow'  margin  of  profit  per  pound;  a 
margin  so  narrow  that,  had  Swift  & 
Co.  sold  their  products  on  the  average 
of  one  cent  a  pound  higher  than  they 
did  that  year,  they  would  have  earned 
$59,000,0i00  instead  of  $14,000,000.  Or, 
if  they  had  sold  their  products  for  one 
cent  less,  they  would  have  sustained  a 
loss  of  $31,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Swift  &  Co.  alone  slaughtered  16,000,- 
000  animals  in  1919,  with  a  profit  of 
$14,000,000,  which  left  the  company  a 
profit  of  less  than  $1  per  head.  The 
profit  of  Armour  &  Co.  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  $1  per  head.  Swift  & 
Co.   produced   3,000,000,000  pounds  of 


meat  during  the  year,  Armour  &  Co. 
running  a  close  second. 

There  is  probably  no  food  product  for 
which  the  American  family  pays  a 
smaller  proportion  of  profit  for  produc- 
tion and  distribution  than  meats. 

SURROUNDED  BY  RISKS 

There  is  not,  at  thS  present  time,  a 
business  conducted  on  such  an  extensive 
scale  that  has  anywhere  near  the  risk 
that  the  packing  industries  always  run. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  money  invested 
in  the  packing  industry  is  invested  in 
accounts  and  inventories,  subject  to 
daily  changes  of  the  market,  which  may 
result  in  either  heavy  losses  or  gains. 
With  prices  steadily  climbing,  the  in- 
dustries receive  a  larger  margin  of 
profit  than  the  ledger  showed  when  the 
goods  were  manufactured.  But  a 
steadily  decreasing  market  piles  up 
losses  that  make  the  packers  as  long- 
faced  as  any  other  business  man  under 
similar  conditions. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
packing  business  is  the  fact  that  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  received  for 
meats  and  by-products  by  the  packers 
goes  directly  to  the  stock-raisers,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  commission 
charged  by  the  commission  men.  The 
other  fifteen  per  cent  pays  the  entire 
expenses  of  labor,  freight,  interest  on 
the  investment,  shrinkage,  advertising, 
distribution,  and  all  expenses  incurred 
on  the  animal  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  Union  Stockyards  to  its  arrival  at 
the  retailer's  counter.  Out  of  this  fifteen 
per  cent  the  packers  get  their  profit.  Is 
there  any  other  business  in  the  United 
States  which  can  show  as  great  a  dis- 
bursement to  the  actual  producer? 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
packing  companies  controlling  their  re- 
frigerator-car service.  We  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  this  control  was  a 
great  menace  to  the  country.  I  used  to 
think  so.  However,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1920.  I  changed  my  mind.  To 
illustrate:  Due  to  lack  of  cars,  coal 
shot  up  in  price  from  $4  a  ton  to  as 
high  as  $11  at  the  mine  pit.  About 
100,000,000  tons  were  purchased  by  the 
public  at  these  figures.  The  public 
paid   at   least   half   a    billion  dollars 


■simply  because  coal  operators  did  not 
have  control  over  their  own  car  service. 
I  was  in  the  coal  fields  myself.  I  saw 
thousands  of  miners  idle  at  a  time  when 
coal  was  around  $9  at  the  mine  pit  be- 
cause there  were  no  cars;  but  at  no 
time  did  I  see  any  packing  employees 
laid  off  for  lack  of  car  service,  nor  did 
the  packers  have  any  trouble  in  in- 
stantly supplying  meats  in  all  parts  of 
the  country — this  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  packers,  years  ago,  decided  that 
if  they  were  to  have  adequate  car  ser- 
vice they  must  own  and  control  their 
own  cars  because  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  their  products  and  the  neces- 
sity for  efficient  car  service.  This  fore- 
sight saved  the  public  millions  of  dol- 
lars last  year  alone. 

VAST  REFRIGERATING  SYSTEM 

Swift  &  Co.  have  seven  thousand  re- 
frigerator cars.  Armour  &  Co.  and  the 
remaining  members  of  the  "Big  Five" 
have  a  correspondingly  large  number. 
A  close  account  is  kept  of  each  car 
every  day;  they  are  not  allowed  to  re- 
main on  side  tracks  or  to  be  lost  for 
indefinite  periods.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  rentals  have  not  met  the  ex- 
penses of  keeping  the  cars  in  repair 
and  other  upkeep  expenses.  The 
packers'  ability  at  all  times  to  fill  their 
orders  is  a  notable  example  of  modern 
distribution  efficiency.  The  fact  that 
the  packers  have  maintained  their 
rental  schedules  at  a  loss  proves  that 
in  recent  years,  at  least,  they  have  not 
abused  the  power  they  hold  by  owning 
and  controlling  their  own  traveling 
refrigerators. 

Another  general  impression  is  that 
the  packers  "camouflage"  their  profits 
through  subsidiary  holdings;  but  in 
computing  the  net  profits  of  the  total 
business  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co., 
Morris  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  Cudahy 
&  Co.  it  will  be  found  that  the  narrow 
margin  of  profit  earned  on  the  turn- 
over and  the  actual  profit  earned  on  the 
investment  is  derived  from  the  entire 
business  transacted  by  them,  including 
all  of  their  subsidiary  holdings  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  at  times, 
due  to  local  conditions,  a  heavier 
margin  of  profit  will   be  made  than 
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"EIGHTY-FIVE   PES  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  RECEIVED  FOR  MEATS  AND  BY-PRODUCTS  BY  THE  PACKERS   GOES   DIRECTLY  TO  THE 
STOCK   RAISERS,    WITH   THE  EXCEPTION   OF  A   SLIGHT  COMMISSION  CHARGED  BY  THE  COMMISSION  MEN" 


at  other  times.  It  is  also  true  that 
in  many  instances  every  month  they 
will  sell  large  consignments  at  a  great 
loss.  Various  products  manufactured 
by  packers  yield  a  much  greater  margin 
of  profit  than  that  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  meat  foods.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  a  greater  profit  had  been 
made  on  some  of  the  by-products  manu- 
factured in  1919,  several  of  the  leading 
packers  would  have  closed  their  year's 
business  on  the  red-ink  side  of  the  ledger. 
The  books  of  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour 
&  Co.  show  an  actual  loss  on  meat  foods 
of  from  forty  cents  to  seventy  cents 
for  each  beef  animal  killed  during  the 
year.  The  declining  market  that  caused 
this  loss  began  in  the  spring  of  1919. 
Cattle  and  hogs  are  selling  from  thirty- 
five  per  cent  to  fifty  per  cent  less  now 
than  at  that  time,  and  the  packers  have 
had  to  sell  millions  of  pounds  of  meat 
at  prices  away  below  the  prices  paid  for 
this  meat  in  the  form  of  live  animals. 

NO  CONTROL  OF  RETAILERS 

I  have  heard  it  charged  that  the 
"Big  Five"  controlled  the  retail  butcher; 
that  is,  that  the  retail  butcher  was 
compelled  to  sell  meats  at  a  certain 
price  and  compelled  to  buy  goods  from 
the  "Big  Five."  A  year  ago  I  was  posi- 
tive that  this  was  true;  I  had  heard  it 


charged  so  many  times.  I  took  up  an 
independent  investigation  leading  to 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
couldn't  find  a  shred  of  evidence  to 
support  any  such  belief.  Most  of 
the  meat  markets  reported  that  they 
had  just  as  much  independent  packing 
companies'  meat  products  on  hand  as 
those  of  the  "Big  Five"  combined.  I 
found  that  Milwaukee  and  Brooklyn 
sausage  concerns  were  making  heavy 
inroads  into  the  "Big  Five"  business, 
in  a  great  many  sections  almost  totally 
eliminating  Chicago  trade.  I  found 
that  there  were  several  hundred  inde- 
pendent packing  concerns  doing  a  full 
capacity  business  during  1920.  I  talked 
to  several  managers  of  these  firms. 
They  laughed  when  I  asked  them  if 
they  were  intimidated  by  a  meat  trust. 

In  the  meat  salesrooms  in  Chicago 
there  is  always  the  liveliest  competition 
between  the  members  of  the  so-called 
"Big  Five."  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  salesrooms,  and  found 
that  the  local  Chicago  buyers  split 
their  purchases  and  bought  their  meats 
from  the  firm  that  gave  them  the  best 
figure. 

From  a  standpoint  of  profit,  I  do  not 
think  the  public  is  justified  in  the  bitter 
attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the 
Chicago   institutions.     From   a  stand- 
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point  of  control  of  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness that  the  packers  have  entered  into, 
I  feel  certain  that  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Government  was 
not  only  justifiable  but  absolutely 
sound.  I  personally  believe  that  the 
packing  companies  tried  to  engage  in 
too  wide  a  range  of  industrial  activities. 
With  the  efficient  organizations  that  the 
packers  had  set  up,  especially  during 
the  war,  they  were  inclined  to  engage 
in  extending  their  activities  far  beyond 
meat  products;  and,  although  they 
vehemently  declare  that  they  never 
desired  control  or  that  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  eliminating  competition  in 
any  other  line  of  industry  by  gaining 
control  of  it,  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
the  long  run,  it  is  best  for  the  people 
that  the  packers  be  limited  more  closely 
to  meat  and  by-products. 

The  packers  hold  the  view  that  they 
are  capable  of  handling  a  much  greater 
volume  of  business  on  an  economic  scale 
that  Avill  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
American  public.  They  defended  their 
branching  out  in  the  buying  and  dis- 
tribution of  diversified  lines  of  commod- 
ities by  pointing  out  that  during  the  war 
they  built  up  such  a  great  distributing 
organization  that  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  left  them  with  a  great  organi- 
zation only  partly  employed.  They 
held  that  it  was  only  proper  to  include 
other  foods  in  order  to  keep  their 
distributive  machinery  utilized  to  capac- 
ity. They  admitted  that,  opposed  by 
this  highly  developed  distributive  sys- 
tem, with  branch  houses  in  every  town* 
and  city  of  size,  with  car  routes  reach- 
ing into  villages  and  to  crossroads, 
competitors  were  presently  bound  to 
lose  some  of  their  trade.  But  the 
packers  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
total  amount  of  business  in  diversified 
lines  conducted  by  them  was  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  transacted  by 
their  competitors. 

The  packers  have  the  opportunity  to 
gain  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
American  public.  They  vigorously  claim 
that  they  want  the  public  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  business.  Time  will 
tell  if  they  really  mean  it.  I  personally 
believe  that  they  do. 


HOMES   AND   NATIVES   OF  INDIA 

PICTURES   FROM   AN   OUTLOOK  READER 


"These  Indian  huts,"  our 
informant  says,  "are 
grouped  about  a  tank, 
seventeen  miles  below 
Calcutta.  A  tank  less 
than  fifty  yards  across 
is  used  for  community 
bathing,  drinking,  and 
washing  clothes.  A  chol- 
era-infected tank  will 
bring  down  a  whole  vil- 
lage, owing  to  the  lack 
of  sanitary  instincts  of 
the  population.  Precau- 
tions are  taken  only  under 
compulsion,  and  are  gen- 
erally considered  as  op- 
pression of  the  worst  sort. 
High  rents  and  housing 
problems  have  no  place 
here.  One  of  these  houses 
— mud,  with  rice-straw 
thatch — makes  a  home 
for  from  six  to  twenty 
persons.  They  are  often 
occupied  by  more  than 
one  family" 


"Here  are  a  snake  charmer 
and  his  assistants  in  our 
compound  in  Calcutta," 
writes  the  contributor  of 
these  pictures.  "The  snake 
IS  a  cobra,  presumably  with 
his  poison  sacs  extracted. 
The  squatting  figure  at  the 
right  holds  a  mongoose  in  a 
sack.  Although  we  were 
promised  a  cobra-mongoose 
fight,  it  did  not  materialize, 
for  neither  the  cobra  nor  the 
mongoose  would  fight.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  for  want  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  who  exhorted 
them  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  English,  and  Hindu- 
stani" 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS? 


WILLIAM  JAMES  declares  that 
all  the  world  religions  agree  in 
two  affirmations:  first,  that  con- 
ditions in  the  world  are  wrong;  second, 
that  the  remedy  consists  in  making 
connections  with  the  Higher  Powers. 
If  this  be  true,  then  the  function  of  the 
Church  and  the  ministry  is  to  help 
men  to  make  connection  with  the  Higher 
Powers.  And  this  in  our  age  is  a  diffi- 
cult task.  For  the  skepticism  of  this 
age  is  not  merely  doubt  of  creeds, 
rituals,  and  ecclesiastical  observances;' 
It  is  doubt  whether  there  are  any- 
Higher  Powers  with  whom  we  can  make 
any  connection. 

This  is  sometimes  a  scornful  doubt 
like  that  of  Nietzsche— if  we  cannot 
make  our  own  gods,  we  had  better 
stop  talking  about  them;  sometimes 
purely  intellectual,  like  that  of  Herbert 
Spencer— we  are  ever  in  the  presence 
of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
but  it  is  unknown  and  unknowable' 
sometimes  pathetic,  like  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Clifford— the  image  of  God  has 
disappeared  and  the  image  of  our  father 
Man  has  taken  its  place. 

Unless  the  Church  can  inspire  the 
age  with  faith  in  Higher  Powers  with 
whom  we  can  make  connection  it  may 
Btill  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  main- 
taining schools  or  charities  or  even 
healthful  amusements,  but  it  is  not  a 
religious  institution. 

Dr.  Swain's  book  "What  and  Where 
is  God?"1  meets  this  fundamental 
skepticism  fairly  and  frankly.  His 
book  has  grown  out  of  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  to  college  students 
and  college  students  want  religious 
truth  as  exactly  defined  as  mathe- 
matical truth.  Dr.  Swain,  therefore  is 
definite,  sometimes  too  definite.  But  he 
answers  fairly  and  frankly  the  ques- 
tions which  they  are  asking  of  them- 
selves, and  he  is  never  evasive  and 
never  timid  or  hesitating. 

What  and  where  is  God?  To  this 
question  Dr.  Swain  replies  substantially 
as  follows: 

What?  God  is  a  spirit  and  the  Father 
of  our  spirits.  Where?  Nowhere  We 
are  not  to  look  for  him  in  space;  for 
spirit,  hke  time,  has  no  space  relations 
You  want  half  an  hour.  Where  can  you 
mid  it?  stored  in  the  attic?  Boxed 
up  in  the  cellar?  For  sale  at  the  watch- 
maker's? As  little  can  you  find  a 
human  spirit  in  any  place.  We  speak 
of  the  spirit  as  tenanting  the  body.  But 
his  is  a  metaphor.  It  is  not  in  the 
body.  You  are  in  New  York  and  speak 
through  the  telephone  to  a  friend  in 
Chicago.  Where  is  your  thought?  In 
New  York,  where  it  is  uttered,  or  in 
<-tncago,  where  it  is  heard?    We  say 
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that  the  telephonic  wire  conveyed  the 
message.  The  message,  yes;  but  not 
the  thought.  The  thought  is  still  in 
your  mind  in  New  York  and  simultane- 
ously in  the  mind  of  your  friend  in 
Chicago.  Written  language,  electric 
wires,  electricity  without  a  wire,  are 
teaching  us  the  scientific  meaning  of 
Tennyson's  phrase: 

Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet. 
What  do  we  mean  by  a  personal  God' 
We  mean  that  the  invisible  spirit  in  the 
universe  can  communicate  with  our 
spirits,  that  his  thought,  his  feeling, 
his  will,  can  communicate  with  our 
thought,  our  feeling,  our  will.  When 
an  unphilosophica!  philosopher  says 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  personal 
God  because  personality  limits  God  he 
probably  means  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  an  embodied  God  or  else  he 
does  not  know  what  he  means.  Dr 
Swain  puts  this  with  admirable  clear- 
ness: 

A    progressive    Jewish    rabbi  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  we  could  get 
nd  of  the  word  God  altogether  and 
substitute     some     such     word  as 
Cosmos."    When  asked  if  the  "Cos 
mos"  knew  that  it  was  a  "cosmos" 
or  that  we  were  talking  about  it 
he  replied  that  he  did  not  think  so! 
Then  J  would  rather  worship  you  " 
said-  "than  your  'Cosmos,'  for  you 
would  at  least  know  that  I  reverenced 
you. 
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Personality  he  rightly  defines  as  "a 
type  of  experience,  not  a  substance  "  It 
is  absolutely  free  from  all  limitations 
whether   of   space   or   time.     I  have 
lately  been  reading  the  "Adams  Let- 
ters,'  and  they  make  it  evident  that 
the   personality   of  Abraham  Lincoln 
variously  interpreted  through  his  acts' 
his  public  utterances,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  Minister,  Charles  Francis  Adams  ex- 
ercised during  our  Civil  War  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  counteracting  the 
combined  counsels  of  Confederate  agents 
and  British  aristocrats.   His  personality 
crossed  the  sea,  though  he  never  did 
And  personality  is  equally  independent 
of  the  limitations  of  time.    Jesus  said 
Heaven  and  earth   shall  pass  away 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away" 
That  is  not  literally  true.    He  taught 
in  Aramaic;   the  Aramaic  was  trans- 
ited mto  Greek  and  the  Greek  into 
English;  and    his  personality  has  sur- 
vived the  double  translation  and,  despite 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  was  never  so 
great  a  power  in  the  world  as  it  is 
to-day. 

Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet. 
We  men  and   women  are  invisible 
spirits   using  visible   symbols  in  our 
communications  with  each  other  The 
value  is  not  in  the  symbols  we  use  but 


in  the  life  which  they  express.    I  once 
spoke  in  a  public  meeting  in  which 
Helen  Keller  was  one  of  the  audience. 
She  could  neither  hear  me  nor  see  me- 
but  Mrs.  Sullivan  played  upon  the  palm 
of  her  hand  as  one  might  play  on  a 
Piano,  and  no  auditor  gave  me  more 
inspiring  attention  than  this  auditor 
who  could  neither  hear  nor  see.    I  am 
writing    these    lines    the    day  before 
Christmas.   A  Christmas  card  is  brought 
to  me;  it  is  an  attractive  card,  printed 
in  colors  and  in  good  taste.    It  means 
little  or  nothing  to  me  until  I  open  it 
and  find  the  name  of  a  friend  whom  I 
have  not  seen  for  years.    Instantly  the 
card  becomes  sacred.    The  name  brings 
the  personality  of  my  friend  to  me  and 
the  old  sacred  friendship  is  renewed. 
Symbols  are  sacred  only  as  they  are 
expressions  of  life— only,  that  is,  as  they 
awaken  life  in  the  invisible  spirit  to  whom 
the  symbol  speaks.   The  sacredness  is  not 
in  the  water,  but  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
secration which  baptism  symbolizes;  not 
in  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  altar  but 
m  the  spirit  of  communion  with'  one 
another  and  with  the  Friend  at  whose 
request  we,  his  followers,  have  met;  not 
in  the  cross  worn  on  the  robe  of  the 
priest,  but  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
of  which  it  so  eloquently  speaks;  not  in 
the  Bible,  but  in  the  experiences  of 
spiritual  life  in  those  who,  being  dead 
are  yet  speaking.    When  we  say  of  the 
Bible  that  it  is  inspired,  we  speak  in 
metaphor;  not  the  Bible  is  inspired,  but 
he  men  who  uttered  the  experiences 
there  narrated;  and  we  call  them  in- 
spired because  there  is  power  in  their 
experiences  to  awaken  similar  experi- 
ences in  us. 

'   Where,  then,  shall  we  find  God'  Not 
m  the  cross,  nor  on  the  alt'ar,  nor  in 
the  baptismal  water,  nor  in  the  pulpit 
nor  in  the  creed,  nor  in  the  Book,  but 
in  human  spirits.    We  are  to  find  him 
where  Elijah  found  him— neither  in  the 
tempest  nor  in  the  earthquake  nor  in 
the  volcanic  fire,  but  in  the  still,  small 
voice  in  his  own  soul.    We  are  to  find 
him  where  the  "Te  Deum"  finds  him- 
m  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles 
m  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Proph- 
ets, in  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs  Where 
Dr.  Swain  finds  him: 

"Do  you  know  where  I  first  met 
God— not  an  emanation  from  Him, 

™  > ?  :„the  WU1  that  formed  the 
worlds-all  the  God  there  is'"  "No  " 
was  his  reply.  "Fortunately,"  I 
answered,  "I  do.  It  was  in  my 
mother.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  the 
great  God  at  times  enfolded  me  in 
human  arms  and  looked  into  my  face 
through  benignant  human  eyes  and 
spoke  tender  words  with  a  sweet  ac- 
cent. My  silent  and  invisible  mother 
was  often  so  closely  identified  with 
God  that  they  would  be  thinking 
and  feeling  the  same  thing  eoncern- 
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ing  me.  At  such  times  the  human 
form  expressed  their  common  thought 
and  love;  my  heavenly  Father,  no 
less  than  my  invisible  mother,  en- 
folded me  with  his  arms.  If  in 
these  supreme  moments  God  was  not 
in  my  mother,  then  it  is  useless  to 
look  for  Him  anywhere  in  the  uni- 
verse." 

Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet;  and  it  is 
only  in  that  meeting  we  can  ever  find 
God.  He  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  any 
place  or  any  symbol,  for  spirit  has  no 
relation  to  space.  He  can  be  found  only 
as  he  is  interpreted  in  and  through 
human  spirits  and  pre-eminently  in  the 
supreme  man  of  history,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. The  place  of  Jesus  in  Dr.  Swain's 
philosophy  he  defines  in  two  sentences: 
"If  the  composite  life  of  Jesus  were 
named  after  its  major  elements,  then 
Jesus  should  be  called  God.  However, 
as  that  would  be  both  confusing  and 
false,  we  state  the  truth  as  it  is  and 
say  that  Jesus  was  both  God  and  man— 
that  is,  a  God-filled  man,  or  a  God-man." 
This  is  saying  in  another  phraseology 
what  Henry  van  Dyke  has  so  well  said, 
that  he  was  "the  human  life  of  God." 

And  the  conclusions  from  this  fact  of 
history  Dr.  Swain  affirms  with  courage 
and  without  qualification: 

If  God  ever  united  his  personality 
with  that  of  even  one  man,  then 
there  is  a  'way  of  doing  it.  And  if 
there  is  a  way,  what  finer  goal  is 
possible  than  that  such  a  union  be- 
tween God  and  every  man  be  con- 
summated? Really,  that  is  what  the 
Christian  religion  is  about. 

Dr.    Swain's   book    lays   a  spiritual 
foundation  for  Dr.  Cadman's  book  "Am- 
bassadors of  God."2    This  volume  has 
grown  out  of  lectures  on  preaching  to 
theological  students.     It  assumes  the 
personality  of  God  and  man's  duty  of 
love  and  loyalty  to  him,  and  makes  it 
the  especial  function  of  the  minister  so 
to  act  as  an  ambassador  of  God  as  to 
inspire  in  man  the  spirit  of  love  and 
loyalty  and  interpret  to  men  what  that 
spirit  requires.    Addressed  to  ministers, 
it  is  neither  professional  nor  ecclesi- 
astical.   The  bibliography  incorporated 
in  the  volume  indicates  the  theological 
breadth  of  Dr.  Cadman's  reading;  his 
treatment   of   the   various  theological 
theories  and  schools  of  thought  indi- 
cates the  breadth  of  his  spirit.    In  its 
fundamental    philosophy   the   book  is 
catholic;  in  its  applications,  modern.  Dr. 
Cadman  is  a  mediator,   not  by  com- 
promises between  conflicting  systems, 
but  by  recognition  of  the  danger  of 
error  in  partial  teaching  and  of  the 
certainty  that   in   all   systems  which 
have  appealed  successfully  and  perma- 
nently to  the  'human  reason  and  the 
human  conscience  there  is  some  truth. 
He  seeks  unity  not  as  a  carpenter  who 
fits  together  pieces  of  dead  wood,  but 
as  a  landscape  gardener  who  makes  a 
harmonious  effect  out  of  living  trees 
and  flowers.    He  is  an  impressionistic 
preacher,  and  his  volume  is  impression- 
istic.   The  reader  will  find  few,  if  any, 
attempts  at  exact  definition;   but  the 
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preacher  will  find  counsel  all  the  wiser 
because   the   author   follows   his  own 
advice   and    seeks   the    foundation  of 
ethical  and  religious  belief  "in  the  facts 
of  human  experience  as  registered  and 
attested  by  consciousness."   The  volume 
should    have    an    important  influence 
wherever  it  goes  in  deepening  spiritual 
convictions,  broadening  spiritual  vision, 
and    promoting    Christian  citizenship. 
And  the  two  books,  originally  addressed 
to  characteristically  different  audiences 
and  written  quite  independently,  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.    If  we  go  to 
church   to  make  connection  with  the 
Higher  Powers  and  find  only  symbols 
but  no  life,  baptism  but  no  spirit  of 
service,  an  altar  but  no  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  an  ancient  creed  but  no  pres- 
ent faith,  a  Bible  but  no  living  experi- 
ence, and  a  preacher  who  is  not  an 
ambassador  of  God  but  only  a  lecturer 
on  ethics,  we  either  stop  going  or  con- 
tinue only  from  the  momentum  of  a 
past  habit.     But  if  we  find  there  a 
leader  who  has  found  in  his  own  ex- 
perience  that    spirit   with   spirit  can 
meet,  and  who  has  imbued  his  Church 
with  that  religion  which  is  the  life  of 
God  in  the  spirit  of  man,  we  shall  find 
in  him  an  "ambassador  of  God,"  all  his 
political,  sociological,  and  ethical  teach- 
ing will  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
it  will  possess,  whether  he  knows  it  or 
not,  the  peculiar  power  which  has  char- 
acterized all  true  preaching  from  the 
days  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  days  of 
Billy  Sunday  and  Phillips  Brooks. 
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THE  USE  OF  A  FREE 
BALLOON 

Your  article  on  page  47,  January  12 
edition,  title  "From  Long  Island  to 
Hudson  Bay,"  prompts  a  reply  on  my 
part  to  your  inquiry  in  the  last  para- 
graph as  to  the  purpose  of  a  free  balloon 
in  relation  to  military  aeronautics. 

You  must  admit  that  the  dirigible 
and  the  observation  balloons,  such  as 
operated  on  the  battle-fronts  and  in  con- 
nection with  heavy  artillery  also  with 
the  Navy,  were  invaluable  and  without 
which  all  military  operations  on, a  large 
scale  would  be  impossible  or  fatal 
against  an  opponent  thus  equipped. 

The  pilot  of  a  dirigible  or  observation 
balloon  must  have  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  physics,  especially 
as  regards  atmospheric  pressure  and 
the  laws  of  gases  in  relation  thereto, 
such  as  expansion,  contraction,  tempera- 
ture with  its  relative  influences,  in  turn 
affecting  the  ascensional  or  lifting 
power,  either  decreasing  the  same  to  be- 
come inoperative,  or  increasing  the 
same  to  a  dangerous  pressure — bursting 
point. 

The  course  of  free-balloon  instruction 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  is  elementary  to 
the  development  of  a  dirigible  or  obser- 
vation balloon  pilot.  The  course  of 
training  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
physics,  gases,  etc.,  and  the  actual  ex- 
periences in- the  air.  The  officers  are 
taught  how  to  safely  land  a  free  balloon 
for  the  following  reasons:  A  dirigible 
in  the  air  becomes  a  free  balloon  the 
moment  power  is  shut  off,  intentionally 
or  otherwise;  an  observation  balloon 
immediately  becomes  a  free  balloon 
should  the  cable  break. 

The  first  duty  of  the  pilot  is  to  pre- 
vent capture  by  the  enemy;  the  second 
is  his  own  salvation;  and  the  third  is 
to  avoid  damage  to  the  balloon  and 
equipment.  Only  a  course  of  free-bal- 
loon instructions  will  enable  the  pilot 
of  a  dirigible  or  observation  balloon  to 
either  prolong  the  flight  to  prevent  cap- 
ture or  to  make  an  immediate  safe 
landing. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  this  ques- 
tion-  A.  B.  Lambert, 

Formerly  Major  Air  Service. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


"  I  like  that  every  one  shall  have 
an  opinion  of  his  own,"  said  the 
elderly  individual;  "and,  what 
is  more,  declare  it.  Nothing  dis- 
pleases me  more  than  to  see  people 
assenting  to  everything  that  they 
hear  said  ;  I  at  once  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  either 
hypocrites,  or  there  is  nothing  in 
them.  .  .  ." 

—"Lavengro,"  Chapter  XX III. 


automobile,  and  the  motor  truck,  be- 
cause of  proved  utility. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  writer 
came  to  Vermont  to  work  on  a  farm,  he 
was  skeptical  about  the  use  of  the  divin- 
ing rod.  After  seeing  it  operated  and 
having  to  dig  some  of  the  wells  his 
skepticism  has  vanished.  I  have  seen 
it  operated  again  and  again  with  success. 

Some  years  ago  the  water  supply  at 
the  parsonage  failed.  With  the  aid  of 
a  boy  in  whose  hands  the  twig  would 
work,  I  discovered  a  stream  in  the  par- 
sonage lot,  and  traced  it  right  through 
the  cellar.  There  I  dug  a  well,  found 
the  water,  and  it  supplies  the  parsonage 
to  this  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
congress  of  scientists  met  in  Germany 
in  the  fall  of  1913  to  discuss  this  theory. 
They  admitted  the  facts  of  the  divining 
rod,  but  could  not  explain  the  why. 

The  hazel  twig  used  to  find  water  is 
no  more  related  to  witchcraft  than  is 
wireless  telegraphy  or  Einstein's  theory 
of  relativity. 

(Rev.)  Robert  Clark. 

Lyndon,  Vermont. 


THE  HAZEL 
TWIG 

T  notice  in  The  Outlook  for  January 
A  12,  in  the  editorial  "Witchcraft  in 
1921,"  that  a  fling  is. taken  at  the  prac- 
tice of  finding  water  by  means  of  a  hazel 
twig.  Now  if  the  editor  will  come  up 
to  Vermont  when  the  snow  goes  away, 
and  if  he  is  amenable  to  reason,  I  think 
we  can  prove  to  him  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  the  truth  about  the  use  of  a 
hazel  twig  in  locating  water.  Up  here 
in  Vermont  we  use  the  divining  rod,  as 
it  is  called,  as  we  use  the  telephone,  the 


ARIDITY  AND  HUMOR 

MR.  E.  V.  Lucas's  surprising  idea  of 
the  American  attitude  toward  pro- 
hibition was  ably  commented  on  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  The  Outlook.  Hoping 
to  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject, 
I  suggest  this:  Mr.  Lucas  is  English,  and 
may  have  been  deceived  by  American 
humor  as  expressed  both  in  the  press 
and  in  society.  The  facility  with  which 
we  joke  about  our  aridity  is  a  good  indi- 
cation that  the  condition  is  pleasing  to 
us. 

Rosita  Lopez  Blanco. 


RARNUM'S  MUSEUM 

DR.  Lyman  Abbott  has  lived  over  the 
same  years  that  I  have  lived.  His 
memories  of  prominent  people  are  identi- 
cal with  mine,  and  so  his  reminiscence 
of  P.  T.  Barnum  was  intensely  interest- 
ing to  me. 

I  was  born  in  1833.  When,  in  1853, 
the  Doctor  was  emerging  from  the  Uni- 
versity, I  left  a  three  years'  course  at 
Bolmar's  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  took  up  conveyancing  and 


real  estate  law  with  my  guardian, 
Thomas  Williamson,  at  Seventh  and 
Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia.  In  the  old 
word,  I  learned  to  be  a  "scrivener."  If 
I  did  learn  so  to  be. 

Two  squares  south  stood  then  Bar- 
num's  Museum,  .with  a  flag  at  each  of 
its  many  windows,  brilliantly  lighted  at 
night,  with  a  flashlight  blazing  up  and 
down  Chestnut  Street.  Not  many  nights 
passed  before_  I  saw  my  first  theatrical 
show  in  the  "Lecture  Room,"  paying  my 
twenty-five  cents,  seeing  Tom  Thumb  in 
the  Museum,  and  hearing  him  sing: 

I  would  like  to  marry 
If  I  could  only  find 
A  handsome  little  lady 
Just  suited  to  my  mind. 

The  Philadelphia  contingent  of  actors 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thayer,  in  old 
parts;  Alexina  Fisher,  their  reputed 
daughter,  bright  and  fascinating,  in 
light  comedy;  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  of 
tragic  art,  with  her  husband;  Mrs.  Muel- 
ler, wife  of  Dr.  Mueller,  bass  violinist; 
and,  I  think,  Sam  Hemphill,  comedian. 

The  Museum  Lecture  Room  was  not 
large  enough  for  the  Jenny  Lind  crowds. 
She  sang  in  the  "Chinese  Museum,"  on 
Ninth  Street,  a  large  tall  building  for 
the  times,  and  which  I  never  knew  as  a 
museum.  I  heard  Jenny  sing  as  I  stood 
among  the  crowd  on  the  pavement  be- 
low, saving  my  five  dollars. 

At  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut 
Street,  adjoining  the  Chinese  Museum, 
there  was  a  temporary  board  pavilion- 
Welch's  Circus.  Here  I  enjoyed  the  wit, 
clean  in  contrast  with  that  of  many  that 
followed  elsewhere,  of  John  May,  clown, 
and  William  F.  Wallett's  "English  Jes- 
ter." 

South,  at  the  old  Walnut  Street  The- 
ater, I  saw  the  elder  Booth  in  "Richard 
III"  and  Edwin  in  "Hamlet." 

And  so  "there's  a  reason"  why  I  en- 
joyed the  P.  T.  Barnum  reminiscence 
and  am  keenly  anticipating  those  that 
are  to  follow. 

Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself  a  many 
years'  reader  of  The  Outlook. 

S.  R.  Downing. 

West  ChesteiyPennsylvania. 

AX,  MAUL,  AND  WEDGES  NO 
TERROR  TO  SEVENTY-ONE 
YEARS 

I would  like  to  confirm  what  Dr.  Ward 
Crampton  said  in  The  Outlook  of 
December  29  a>bout  the  benefit  of  a  few 
minutes'  exercise  on  rising. 

From  three  to  five  minutes'  exercise 
each  morning  for  many  years  enabled 
a  business  man  seventy-one  years  old 
to  take  an  ax,  a  nineteen-pound  maul, 
and  wedges,  and  split  a  two-foot  length 
of  an  oak  tree  measuring  three  and  one- 
half  feet  in  diameter. 

Although  this  was  hard  and  unaccus- 
tomed work  no  lameness  resulted. 
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International  Public  Opinion 

SHOULD  any  distinction  be  made  be- 
tween an  international  spirit  and 
international  public  opinion? 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  international 
public  opinion?   If  you  believe  there  is, 
how  would  you  prove  it  to  one  who 
denies  the  existence  of  it? 

Do  you  know  of  nations  whose  ideals 
of  national  duty  are  in  agreement?  Do 
you  think  the  ideals  of  national  duty  of 
the  five  Great  Powers  which  created  the 
League  of  Nations  are  in  substantial 
accord?  If  they  are  not,  is  there  any 
hope  of  the  League  becoming  an  effective 
force  in  the  settlement  of  international 
affairs? 

Do,  or  do  you  not,  agree  with  The 
Outlook's  statement  concerning  the  func- 
tion of  statesmen  and  political  leaders? 
Can  you  give  three  or  four  reasons  for 
your  answer? 

How  important  do  you  consider  the 
distinction  between  a  court  .of  jurists 
and  a  council  of  diplomats  for  the 
discussion  of  international  questions? 
Which  type  does  the  League  of  Nations 
represent?   Or  does  it  represent  both? 

What  are  you  willing  that  the  incom- 
ing Administration  should  do  in  refer- 
ence to  an  international  organization? 

Should  we  remain  definitely  outside 
the  League  of  Nations  as  it  is  now  or- 
ganized? What  is  your  argument? 

The  following  books  furnish  good  ma- 
terial for  thought  on  the  question  of  inter- 
national relations :  "Recent  Developments 
in  European  Thought,"  by  F.  S.  Marden 
(Oxford  University  Press,  New  York); 
"International  Co-operation,"  by  F.  C. 
Hicks  (Doubleday,  Page);  "France  and 
Ourselves,"  by  H.  A.  Gibbons  (Century) ; 
"The  Society  of  Free  States,"  by  D.  W. 
Morrow  (Harpers). 

The  Lincoln  They  Saw 

In  one  of  the  best  biographies  ever 
written,  Lord  Charnwood's  "Abraham 
Lincoln"  (Henry  Holt),  the  author  says 
that  "the  contest  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  decisive  events 
in  American  history."  Is  this  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates?  If  you  think  Lord 
Charnwood  correct,  can  you  give  three 
reasons  why  this  contest  was  a  decisive 
event? 

What  five  men  of  Lincoln's  time  would 
you  name  as  great  men  in  American  his- 
tory? What  reasons  have  you  for  con- 
sidering the  men  you  select  as  impor- 
tant? 

Can  you  explain  the  theory  of  popular 
sovereignty  as  advocated  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas?   Did  Lincoln  believe  in  it? 

What  essential  differences  were  there 


1  Theso  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them.— The  Editors. 


in  the  political  beliefs  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas? 

It  is  said  that  Lincoln  never  spent  a 
day  in  public  school  or  in  college.  How, 
then,  did  he  become  a  leading  lawyer, 
a  powerful  thinker,  a  noted  orator,  a 
great  statesman,  and  a  master  of  men? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  his- 
tory is  only  the  sum  of  great  biographies. 
Do  you  consider  this  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  what  history  really  is? 

Henry  Ford  has  been  reported  as  say- 
ing that  "history  is  bunk."  Do  the  com- 
ments on  Lincoln  found  in  this  issue  of 
The  Outlook  tend  to  prove  that  Mr.  Ford 
is  wrong  in  his  opinion? 

Most  of  the  questions  in  this  study 
are  answered  in  the  following  books, 
books  worthy  of  place  in  your  library: 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  G.  H.  Putnam 
(Putnams);  "Stephen  A.  Douglas,"  by 
Lewis  Howland  (Scribners);  "The  Voice 
of  Lincoln,"  by  R.  M.  Wanamaker;  "The 
Book  of  Lincoln,"  by  Mary  Wright-Davis 
(Doran). 

The  Nation's  Meat  Bill 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  both  The 
Outlook  and  Mr.  Sherman  Rogers  write 
concerning  the  price  of  meat  and  the 
packing  industry. 

Do  you  think  the  price  of  meat  would 
be  cheaper  if  these  concerns  were  abol- 
ished? 

What  constitutes  a  reasonable  profit? 
Are  the  packers  making  an  unreason- 
able profit?  Would  you  be  willing  to 
handle  meat  for  less  than  they  do? 

Is  there  anything  essentially  wrong  in 
allowing  the  packing  corporations  to 
enter  into  any  other  lines  of  business 
than  that  of  handling  meat? 

Do  you  believe  in  Government  super- 
vision of  the  packing  industry?  Would 
both  producers  and  consumers  of  meat 
be  benefited  by  such  supervision?  What 
are  your  reasons? 

If  retailers  of  meat  charge  more  than 
they  should,  can  you  suggest  a  plan  for 
stopping  them  from  gouging  the  public? 

Is  it  absurd  for  the  Government  to 
create  a  commission  to  control  the 
packers  if  it  does  not  create  a  commis- 
sion to  control  the  retailers  of  meat? 

Define,  the  following  expressions: 
Price,  excerpt,  turnover,  by-products, 
subpoena,  contempt  of  court,  a  monopoly. 

What  Can  Germany  Pay? 

In  your  opinion,  what  should  be  the 
object  in  making  Germany  pay? 

Js  the  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  tax 
on  German  exports  in  addition  to  the 
direct  payments  an  unreasonable  and  un- 
economic requirement?  Can  the  German 
exporter  shift  this  export  tax  to  foreign 
consumers? 

Are  you  willing  to  buy  German-made 
goods  in  order  to  help  the  Germans  pay 
their  war  damages?  If  you  are  not, 
should  you  be? 
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ARRETT  NEWKIRK  at 

the  age  of  nine 
knew  by  heart  almost 
all  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  and  was  ready 
to  argue  the  slavery 
question  with  anybody. 
This  was  in  1856. 
His  reminiscences  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as 
told  in  this  issue  are 
therefore  the  record  of  a  great  boyhood 
event.  He  studied  medicine  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago;  he  later  be- 
came a  specialist  in  dental  medicine  and 
surgery.  Up  to  1900  he  practiced  his 
profession  in  Chicago.  He  has  been 
president  of  various  Chicago  and  State 
dental  societies.  He  is  the  author  of 
various  books  on  Lincoln — Lincoln  Life 
Sketches"  and  "Lincoln  Lessons  for  To- 
day," with  a  third  volume  in  prepara- 
tion. His  home  is  now  in  Pasadena, 
California.  Dr.  Newkirk  has  written  ex- 
tensively for  newspapers  and  magazines. 
His  "iEsop's  Fables  Retold"  have  been 
widely  syndicated  in  newspapers.  He 
and  Mrs.  Newkirk  hope  to  celebrate 
their  golden  wedding  on  December  25, 
1923. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Waixis  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
General  Grant  and  wrote  memoirs  of 
both.  As  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  "Herald,"  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  great  men  of  Washington  from 
the  days  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster  down  through  Garfield's  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  present  at  Lin- 
coln's inauguration  as  well  as  Garfield's. 
He  was  for  several  years  chief  of  the 
editorial  staff  on  the  New  York  "Herald." 
His  home  was  in  Brooklyn. 

Mabel  Powers  writes  from  Wahmedah 
Lodge,  Chautauqua,  New  York.  She 
has  long  been  a  student  of  Indian  life 
and  Indian  legends.  She  has  published 
a  delightful  volume  of  Indian  stories 
which  (like  the  one  of  similar  char- 
acter which  appears  in  this  issue)  have 
that  universal  appeal  of  all  primitive 
folk  stories — an  appeal  which  finds  a 
response  in  the  heart  of  children  of  all 
ages.  The  Iroquois  have  given  Miss 
Powers,  as  a  tribute  for  the  service 
which  she  has  rendered  them,  an  Indian 
name.  It  is  Yehsennohwehs.  Some  of 
the  legends  Miss  Powers  has  compiled 
may  be  found  in  a  book  called  "Stories 
that  the  Iroquois  Tell  Their  Children." 
It  was  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company  in  1917. 

Sherman  Rogers  wrote  "Clearing  the 
Jungle,"  published  in  the  October  6, 
1920,  issue  of  The  Outlook.  In  the  pres- 
ent issue  he  has  something  more  to  say 
about  Packingtown.  Mr.  Rogers  is  indus- 
trial correspondent  of  The  Outlook,  and 
widely  known  on  the  lecture  platform  as 
the  "lumberjack  orator." 

EH.  Christy  Thomas  writes  from 
.  Seattle  about  his  city,  which,  like 
Rome,  is  built  on  seven  hills,  and,  also 
like  Rome,  is  guided  by  the  spirit  of  law. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY? 


Tie  most  individual  Cigar- 


ROBT.  BURNS'  reputation  as 
an  individual  cigar  is  na- 
*  tional — reaching  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 
What  other  full  Havana-filled  cigar, 
selling  at  Robt.  Burns  prices,  is 
smoked  to  the  same  extent  as 
Robt.  Burns? 

Like  the  Robt.  Burns  cigar, 
Robt.  Burns  smokers,  too,  are 
individual.  Robt.  Burns  conforms 
to  their  ideas  of  what  a  fine  cigar 
should  be.  They  like  Robt.  Burns* 


full  Havana  filler.  They  appre- 
ciate the  May-mildness  which  spe- 
cial curing  and  the  mild  Sumatra 
wrapper  give  to  this  Havana. 

Robt.  Burns  smokers  always  ask 
for  Robt.  Burns  by  name.  It  is 
next  to  impossible,  cigar  dealers 
declare,  to  sell  Robt.  Burns  smokers 
anything  but  Robt.  Burns  cigars. 

NATIONAL  BRANDS 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Priced  from  2  FOR  25c  to  25c  STRAic.ht  lJ 


LONGFELLOW 

ACTUAL  SIZE 
(foil  wrapped) 

I7c,  3  for  50c 
Box  of  50-$8.00 


c  STRAIGHT 


T 
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LOS  ANGELES  TRAVELS  BY  STAGE 


Courtesy  of  the  White  Company 


WAITING  FOR  THE  MOTOR  STAGE 


"  alifornians  are  strong  for  the  mo- 
tor  stage,"  declared  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  a  leading  motor  publication. 
For,  just  as  subway,  elevated,  and  sur- 
face lines  have  their  New  York  and 
canals  their  Panama,  so  the  motor  stage 
has  its  California.  In  other  words,  if 
motor  travel  can  be  said  to  have  a 
citadel,  California  is  that  stronghold. 

Union  stations,  with  their  endless 
cross-currents  of  arriving  and  departing 
trains,  are  as  universal  as  our  metro- 
politan centers,  but  the  union  station 
as  a  clearing-house  for  motor-stage  lines 
is  still  a  novelty.  Naturally,  it  can 
thrive  only  where  motor  transportation 
thrives.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  Los 
Angeles  has  become  the  home  of  the 
first  "big  time"  union  station  in  the 
motor-stage  field  points  to  the  popularity 
of  the  motor  bus  as  a  public  carrier  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  new 
Union  Stage  Depot,  occupying  an  area 
of  13,200  square  feet,  was  officially 
opened  to  the  public.  The  success  of 
the  venture  is  best  indicated  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  improvements  and  en- 
largements which  will  add  4,500  square 
feet  to  the  area  of  the  station. 

Two  years  ago  the  average  monthly 
carry  of  the  Motor  Transit  Company, 
pioneer  in  the  movement  for  the  Union 
Stage  Depot,  was  20,000  passengers. 
To-day  the  Motor  Transit  Company's 
fleet  of  91  buses  carries  200,000  pas- 
sengers every  thirty  days.  More  than 
half  the  population  of  Los  Angeles— or 
312,000  of  the  575,480  residents— use  the 
new  Union  Stage  Depot  regularly.  A 
total  of  250  buses  leave  the  Union  Depot 
daily. 

A  completely  appointed  general  wait- 
ing-room on  the  mezzanine  floor;  a 
ladies'  waiting-room,  tastefully  furnished 
with  writing-desks,  comfortable  chairs 
and  rockers;  a  barber  shop;  a  drug 
store;  a  cigar,  confectionery,  and  news 
stand;  a  check-room,  all  lend  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  metropolitan  railway 
center. 


When  his  "train"  arrives,  the  pas- 
senger need  only  pass  through  the  gate 
leading  to  the  loading  platform,  clamber 
aboard  the  proper  stage,  and  turn  over 
his  luggage,  if  he  has  any,  to  be  securely 
stowed  away  in  another  compartment. 

The  cars,  as  they  arrive,  unload  at 
their  respective  platforms,  then  proceed 
to  the  loading  platform,  where  fourteen 
stages  can  be  accommodated  at  one 
time.  Leaving  the  station,  the  stages 
follow  routes  that  radiate  like  strands 
in  a  spider-web. 

Schedules  are  planned,  and  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.  Every  car  entering  the  Union 
Stage  Depot  is  inspected  before  it  goes 
out  on  the  road  again.  If  adjustments 
are  found  necessary,  the  car  moves  into 
the  service  station,  maintained  a  few 
feet  from  the  loading  platform,  and  re- 
pairs are  made.  Should  the  inspectors 
"condemn"  a  car  for  repairs  that  will 
require  some  time  to  complete,  a  "guard" 
car  is  ordered  to  jump  into  the  breach 
and  make  the  run  of  the  incapacitated 
car  until  such  time  as  it  is  ready  to 
resume  its  duties.  Thus,  as  time  loss 
is  reduced,  service  is  increased  and  the 
public  is  the  gainer.  

"NO  NIGHT  THERE 

(The  "  City  Four-Square  ") 
A  beautiful  Sacred  song  for  Church  or  Home 
50c  per  copy  postpaid 
The  Bielow  &  Main  Co.,  156  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


\?3kc  your  com- 
plexion seriously 

Are  your  pores  enlarged  or  clogged 
with  waste  matter?  Is  your  skin  rough, 
unusually  oily,  blotched,  or  red?  Don't 
neglect  the  treatment  of  these  defects 
when  Resinol  Ointment  and  Resinol 
Soap,  usually  overcome  such  troubles 
quickly  and  easily.  Resinol  Ointment 
soothes  and  heals  the  skin  while  Resi- 
nol Soap  cleanses  and  refreshes  it. 


Try  them  and  see. 


At  all  druggists. 


RESINOL 


Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 

Absolutely  Pure 

GEORGE  PORTER 

Highland  Farm.  Alstead,  New  Hampshire 


THE  OUTLOOK'S 
BOOK  STALL 

We  shall  be  glad  to  purchase  for 
you  any  book  that  is  in  print. 
If  you  know  the  names  of  the 
author  and  publisher,  please  state 
them.  If  you  do  not,  please  write 
the  title  of  the  book  clearly  and 
we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
secure  the  book  for  you.  Books 
ordered  will  be  sent  as  promptly 
as  possible  upon  receipt  of  the  pub- 
lisher's price  plus  15c.  for  postage 
(20c.  west  of  the  Mississippi).  If 
the  price  is  not  known  it  _  will  be 
ascertained  for  you  upon  inquiry. 

THE  OUTLOOK'S  BOOK  STALL 
381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


"AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

I  UNITARIANISM 

By  Dr.  SAMUEL  M.  CROTHERS.  and  other 
S^«^SffS  gm'gSi^  Mass. 


YOUR  WANTS 

in  every  line  of  household,  educational,  business  or  personal 
service-domestic  workers,  teachers,  nurses,  bus.ness  or 
professional  assistants,  etc.,  *"--^eW^Xa  h?lp 
nr  are  seeking  a  situation,  may  be  filled  tluough  a  little 
announceme  tgiu  the  classified  columns  of  The  Outlook. 
,  Z  haTe  some  article  to  sell  or  exchange,  these  columns 
may  prove  of  real  value  to  you  as  they  have  to  many  others 
Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  order  blank  ^ND  FILL 
YOUR  WANTS.  Address  Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avtnne,  New  York 

W>BANKSIN 


G.  K. 

Chesterton 

in  a  brilliant  survey  of  Christian 

and  Jewish  relations,  of  East  and 

West   as   typified   in  the  struggle 

within  the  Holy  City  today. 

THE  NEW 
JERUSALEM 


On  Sale  at  all  Booksellers 
Odaw.  $3.00 


1921 
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Judge! 


When  the 
Rattlesnake 
Struck 


W  hen  you  sent  me  up  for  four  years  you  called  me  a 
rattlesnake.  Maybe  I  am  one— anyhow,  you  hear  me 
rattling-  now.  One  year  after  I  got  to  the  pen,  my  daughter 
died  of— well,  they  said  it  was  poverty  and  the  disgrace 
together.  You've  got  a  daughter,  Judge,  and  I'm  goin°- 
to  make  you  know  how  it  feels  to  lose  one.  I'm  free  now 
and  I  guess  I've  turned  to  rattlesnake  all  right.  Look 
out  when  I  strike.  Yours  respectfully, 

RATTLESNAKE. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  stories  by 

O.  HENRY 

274  Short  Stories—One  Long  Novel 


4 


For  years  now  you  have  heard  of  O. 
Henry — you  have  read  these  advertisements 
and  thought  that  some  day  you  would  own 
a  set  for  yourself.  But  you  have  put  off  the 
sending  from  month  to  month.'  The  time 
for  that  is  gone.  Now—today — you  must 
order  your  set  of  O.  Henry  to  get  the  low 
price  and  the  Oppenheim  FREE  ! 

So  great  is  the  popularity  of  O.  Henry  

so  enormous  is  the  demand  for  his  books  


that  we  should  like  for  all  time  to  continue 
this  offer.  But  we  can't.  It  costs  more 
than  twice  as  much  now  to  make  the  sets 
as  it  did. 

Paper  prices  are  four  times  what  they 
were  ;  labor  costs  two-and-a-half  times  as 
much;  binding  three  times.  So  we  must 
withdraw  this  offer.  But  as  long  as  the  stock 
now  on  hand  lasts,  you  can  get  O.  Henry  at 
the  low  price  and — 


E.  PHILLIPS 


OPPENHEIM  7  Volumes  fREE 


No  other  writer  ever  knew  so  much  of  the 
secret  history  of  Europe.  No  other  writer  ever 
understood  so  well  the  hidden  forces— the  secret 
intrigues— the  startling  accidents— the  sudden 
deaths— that  have  kept  Europe  in 
turmoil- for  the  past  generation.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous man  in  England.  He  was 
marked  down  by  Germany  for  pri- 
vate execution,  because  he  knew  too 
much  of  her  plots  and  intrigues,  he 
suspected  too  many  of  her  designs. 


f  ighting— scheming— plotting— mystery— love 
adventure— all  these  are  in  his  stories— and  all 
his  marvelous  genius  is   in   the  telling  of 
them.    He  makes  them  so  real  that  you  / 
forget  everything  about  you  in  the  joy  / 
of  them.    He  lets  you  into  secrets  that      /  0utl°°k 
take  your  breath  away.   He  shows  you      , 'mZ"t 
the  real  inner  workings  of  European      /  Reviews  co 
diplomacy.     He    holds   you  en- 
thralled with   the  romance,  the 
mystery  of  his  tale  right  up  to  / 
the  very  last  word. 


Your  Last  Chance  to 
Get  a  FREE  SET 


This  is  the  ast  edition  of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  we  can  get 
at  the  special  price  which  permits  of  our  giving  them  FREE 
with  O.  Henry.    When  this  one  edition  is  gone  (and  there 
nnnmu-   •  ,    ,  are  only  a  few  sets  now  left)  you  will  be  able  to  e-et  F  Phillirw 

Oppenheim  s  wonderful  stones  only  at  their  regular  price  of  *1.75  or  Uoo  a  vol  m f  -' 


y    30  Irving  Place, 
/       New  Vork  City 

'     Send  me  on  ai>- 
proval,  charges 
paid  by  you,  O. 
♦      Henry's  works  in 
r     12   volumes,  bound 
'     in  silk  cloth,  with  gold 
/     tops.    Also  the  7  vol- 
/      lime  Masterpieces  of  E 
/     Piulhps Oppenheim,  bound 
f    ,  ni  cloth.  If  I  keep  the  books 
,      I  will  remit  81.50  in  flvedays 
.     and  then  f:».nii  a  mouth  for  14 
'     months  for  the  O.  Henry  set 
°llJX        keeI>  the  7  volumes  of 
14.   Phillips  Oppenheim  FREE 
Otherwise  I  will,  within  10  days 
eturn  both  sets  at  your  expense. 


'    Name  . 

«r  ,  =■   r  »--•■-  w.w    a.     VUIUUIC.  '  ADDRESS. 

{Now.  wh.le  you  can..  Get  the  O   Henry  at  the  low.  price  with  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  FREE.  /  Occupation 

u  such  a  chance.    Don  t  miss  it.    Cut  the  coupon.    Send  it  TOD  A  Y ! 


-       ......w  jr       tan,  vjet  ti 

iNever  again  can  we  give  you 

 --"       — »  «•■«-  KI6IIH    (C     /  KJLJ*\  I 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  30  Irving  Place,  NEW  YORK 


/      The  more  sumptuous  (hree-q 
Uifjof  (>.  Ileum  costs  ou/i/  u  h 

time  and  has  moved  afavm4te 

."".">'  lumrwushhi.li „,/,,■/„„„„ 
■tip re  days,  mid  then  So.OO  u  un 
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the  ti 

mtkf 


Kerafolbm 

a  set  of  II, 


Ms 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
luLvtZ  Tadvfse  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
^dtbfd  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
AU  ettfrs  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


YIELDS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


A PERSON  who  predicts  what  the  market -prices  of  securi- 
ties will  be  at  any  future  date  is  attempting  a  difficult, 
if  not  an  impossible,  thing.  An  example  of  how  foolhardy 
it  is  to  make  such  predictions  is  furnished  by  the  experience 
of  a  firm  which  advertised  extensively  during  December,  1920, 
advising  its  clients  not  to  purchase  securities  at  that  time,  but 
to  wait  for  the  lower  prices,  which  were  coming  soon.  At  the 
present  writing  most  quotations  are  from  five  to  ten  points 
higher  than  they  were  in  December.  This  firm  guessed  wrong, 
that  is  all.    Its  prediction  was  made  in  all  good  faith,  but  its 


experience  shows  how  dangerous  such  predictions  are.  Who 
knows  what  the  future  has  in  store?  Who  would  have  dared  to 
prophesy  in  May,  1914,  that  three  months  later  the  world  would 
be  plunged  into  the  greatest  war  of  history,  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  would  be  closed  and  security  prices  shrunk  to  only 
fractions  of  their  former  quotations?  Who  would  have  dared 
to  prophesy  during  those  dark  days  that  within  a  few  months 
some  stocks  would  double  and  treble  in  price  and  make  unheard-of 
profits  for  their  owners?  Predictions  are  dangerous  business, 
and  wise  men  hestitate  to  make  them.    If  the  prediction  of  the 


Before  the  trunks 
are  packed 

 is  the  time  to  think  of  travel  funds. 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks  are  every- 
where accepted  as  cash,  yet  if  lost,  their 
value  can  be  replaced. 

A  Guaranty  Letter  of  Credit  is  an  order 
upon  our  correspondents  throughout  the 
world  for  funds  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
credit,  and  is  also  a  personal  introduction. 

Both  the  Travelers  Checks  and  Letters 
of  Credit  are  self-identifying,  convenient, 
and  protect  the  holder  against  loss. 


Guaranty  Service  to  Travelers 

Travelers  Checks  *  Letters  of  Credit 

At  Banks  throughout  the  Country 
Ask  your  bank,  or  write  to  us,  ior  a 
booklet  on  Guaranty  Service  to  Travelers. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS  BRUSSELS  LIVERPOOL  HAVRE  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  more  than  $800,000,000 


Arm  which  in  December  foretold  lower 
prices  had  proved  correct,  very  likely 
its  reputation  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced.  But  it  happened  to  be  wrong 
and  no  doubt  it  has  had  an  unpleasant 
time  explaining  why. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  investing 
is  all  luck,  or  that  those  whose  business 
is  investments  are  not  in  a  position  to 
give  advice.   The  man  who  has  made  a 
study  of  the  subject  is  naturally  better 
qualified  to  choose  good  investments 
than  one  who  is  entirely  without  experi 
ence.     But  the  expert   seldom  makes 
definite  predictions,  for  he  knows  he 
-  will  probably  live  to  regret  his  bold- 
ness.  The  more  a  man  knows,  the  more 
conservative  he  is  liable  to  be.  His 
method  of  choosing  investments  is  about 
as  follows:  He  studies  the  past  record 
.  of  the  company  whose  securities  attract 
him,  for  past  records  are  usually  good 
barometers  of  the  future;  he  investi- 
gates the  management,  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  of  all  for  the 
best  company  in  the  world  can  soon 
be  wrecked  by  poor  management-  he 
considers  the  kind  of  business  the  com- 
pany does,  whether  it  is  of  a  temporary 
nature   or  something  stable;   he  con- 
siders the  financial  condition  of  the 
company,  its  liabilities  and  assets;  and 
he  investigates  the  standing  of  the  par- 
ticular security  he  contemplates  buying 
'the  value  behind  it  as  shown  by  the 
.property  and  earning  power  of  the  issu- 
ing company.    Then  he  considers  gen- 
eral conditions  throughout  the  country 
and  throughout  the  world.   Money  rates 
enter  into  his  considerations,  and  help 
P  t0  decide  whether  this  seems  to  be 
the  proper  time  to  buy  or  not.    On  the 
oasis  of  these  considerations  he  makes 
ip  his  mind.  And  he  may  decide  wrongly 
But  he  cannot  be  very  wrong  if  the 
•esults  of  his  investigations  of  these 
'anous  things  are  satisfactory.   He  may 
>e  wrong  in  so  far  as  selecting  the 
•roper  time  to  buy  is  concerned,  and 
■erhaps  he  would  have  got  a  better  bar 
am  by  waiting.    This  is  perhaps  the 
lost  difficult  thing  of  all  to  decide  It 
avolves   the   question   of  yield;  will 
ecunty  prices  decline  later  on  and  yield 
lore,  or  will  they  go  up  and  result  in 
>wer  yields? 

A  careful  study  of  a  company's  past 
seords  will  indicate  pretty  well  whether 

can  pay  its  interest  and  dividend  re- 
nrements  in  the  future.  A  study  of 
meral  conditions  and  a  comparison 
ith  the  past  will  indicate  to  some  ex 
nt  what  the  future  trend  will  be.  Low 
mmochty  prices  make  for  higher  prices 
r  securities;  when  the  cost  of  living 
|es  down>         prices  of  securities  go 

Living  costs  were  much  lower  before 
e  war  than  they  are  now.  In  the  ten 
ars  prior  to  1914  the  average  yield  of 
e  highest-grade  railway  bonds  was 
out  4  per  cent,  of  the  second  grade 
Per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  compared 
th  o  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  for  the 
,^  -grade  now  and  6  per  cent  to  7  per 

da 1  I  SeC°nd  grade-  Industrial 
Kis  winch  yleided  5  per  cent  then 
*  yield  from  6  per  cent  to  7  per  cent 

ks"?;"     I"6  hiSh-grade 
cks  formerly  yielding  5  per  cent  to 


THE  OUTLOOK 


Making  Money 


and 


Making  Family  Provision 


I  VHIS  is  addressed  to  the 
man  who  gives  so  much 
of  his  time  to  making  money 
that  he  often  forgets  what  he 
is  making  it  for.  The  accu- 
mulating of  money  may  not 
be  providing  for  the  future  of 
a  family. 

A  man  has  not  made  proper 
provision  for  his  family  until 
he  looks  beyond  his  own  life 
and  takes  measures  for  the 
protection  of  those  he  may 
leave  behind.  Otherwise,  his 
property  may  be  distributed 
to  such  persons  and  in  such 
proportions  as  would  have 
been  entirely  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  and  under  such  diffi- 
culties as  may  cause  loss  to 
the  estate. 

Who  will  receive  the  prop- 
erty which  you  leave?  Are 
you  willing  to  let  that  be  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  the 
State,  and  permit  the  expense 
and  sacrifice  often  caused  by 
the  inflexibility  of  the  law? 


Suppose  your  wife  is  inex- 
perienced in  business  affairs 
—would  you  be  willing  to 
leaveto  heror  burden  herwith 
the  investment  of  funds  upon 
which  your  family's  whole 
future  might  depend? 


These  are  problems  which 
face  every  man  who  considers 
his  responsibilities  and  duties. 

By  making  a  will,  you  can 
designate  who  shall  receive 
your  property.  In  your  will, 
you  can  create  a  trust  for  your 
dependents,  insuring  that  the 
property  you  leave  will  be  pre- 
served and  safeguarded  for 
their  benefit.  And  you  can 
select  an  executor  and  trustee 
to  carry  out  your  plans. 

The  naming  in  your  will 
of  an  executor  and  trustee  is 
second   in  importance  only 
to  the  making  of  the  will  it- 
self. The  modern  trust  com- 
pany is  an  organization  with 
special  fitness  for  this  duty. 
It  has  continuous  existence. 
It    has    specialized  experi- 
ence.   It  has  the  counsel  and 
direction  of  men  skilled  in 
business  affairs.  Lthasfinan- 
cial  responsibility.   It  is  con- 
trqlled  and  safeguarded  by 
strict  statutes. 


The  written  expression  of 
your  intentions— that  is  your 
will.  The  competent  and 
specially-equipped  mechan- 
ism for  the  carrying  out  of 
your  intentions— that  is  a 
Trust  Company. 


k  therrenpder. 

Trust  Company  Division 
American  Bankers  Association 
Five  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


THE  soundness  of  Cassatt  invest- 
ment suggestions  has  been 
tested  by  an  increasing  clientele  for 
over  48  years. 

Securities  suggested  must  pass  the 
searching  scrutiny  of  experts.  They 
must  be  such  that  we  will  buy  them 
and  own  them  outright  ourselves. 
We  should  be  glad  to  extend  our 
service  to  you.  "  cassatt  offer- 
ings," a  monthly  list  ot  investigated 
conservative  securities, will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

KINDLY  ASK  FOR  CIRCULAR  0-2 


Established  1872 
PHILADELPHIA 

1      NEW  YORK    BALTIMORE    PITTSBURGH  SCRANTON 


HUGH 
WALPOLE 

Says  the  Chicago  Post,  "takes  rank 
with  Conrad,  Kipling,  Bennett  and 
Wells,"  with  his  new  novel. 

The  Captives 

At  All  Bookstores  $200  |I?y&£| 


First  Farm  Mortgages 
and  Real  Estate  Bonds 


Netting  6%, 
There's  Safety 


in 


and  7% 
the  Soil 

Note  how  interested  Wall  Street  is  in  agriculture, 
and  you  will  see  that  farm  laud  is  tlie  backbone  of 
all  investment  securities.  There's  safety  in  the  soil. 

You  have  no  worries  when  you  invest  in  our  First 
Farm  Mortgages,  furnished  in  amounts  to  suit. 

During  the  37  years  we  have  been  in  business,  not 
one  of  our  clients  has  ever  lost  a  dollar.  Write  for 
our  descriptive  pamphlet  "  S  "  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  Lander  &  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

Crand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


THE  GUNN  "UNO  99 

GREEN  DESK  TOPS 

E/imfnate  CUSS,  GiAflE and  WEAR 


(Patent  Pending) 


The  Last  Word  In  Desks 

(MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS) 

The  New  Gunn  Desks,  exclusively  equipped  with  "Lino" 
Green  Tops,  provide  an  Ideal  Writing  Surface.  No  Var- 
nish to  Mar.  Restful  to  the  Eyes.  Flush  wood  border 
with  rounded  edges. 

Colored  print  anljull  -particulars  mailed  Jree  on  request 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


1877  Broadway 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued) 

6  per  cent  yield  6  per  cent  to  7  per  cent 
at  present.  Recently  the  cost  of  living 
has  commenced  to  go  down;  the  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  has  nQt  been  very 
noticeable  to  the  ultimate  consumer  as  1 
yet,  but  it  is  perceptible  nevertheless, 
and  in  all  probabil.ity  it  will  continue. 
The  best  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  an 
orderly  readjustment,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be  if  business  is  to  adapt  itself 
without  trouble  to  the  new  conditions. 
Sudden  declines  are  often  disastrous. 

No  one  knows  how  far  this  recession 
in  living  costs  will  go.    But  every  one 
believes  it   will   keep   on  until  prices 
are  considerably  below  present  levels. 
Bankers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  as  commodity  prices  decline  secu- 
rity prices  will  rise.  If  commodity  prices 
continue  to   decline,  therefore,  indica- 
tions point  to  higher  prices  for  good 
securities.    Transactions  in  stocks  have 
been  rather  light  lately,  and  there  is 
little  activity  in  speculative  securities 
which   in  times  past  have  claimed  a 
great  deal  of  attention.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  for  high-grade  invest- 
ment securities  is  brisk,  and  of  such  pro- 
portions as  to  excite  comment  on  the 
part  of  bankers  and  students  of  con- 
ditions everywhere.     New   issues  are 
sold  within  a  few  hours  after  they  are 
offered,  while  there  is  a  steady  absorp- 
tion of  the  best  classes  of  older  bonds 
and  preferred  stocks.    The  fact  that  in- 
terest in  speculative  securities  is  dimin- 
ishing is  a  healthy  sign,  and  it  is  most 
encouraging  to  see  the  present  demand 
for    high-grade    investments.      It  all 
means  that  companies  engaged  in  sound 
and  legitimate  businesses  are  receiving 
the  support  they  deserve;  and,  further, 
that  the  people  who  are  buying  invest- 
ments of  this  kind  believe  that  the  trend 
is  toward  lower  yields  and  higher  prices 
for  securities,  and  that  the  present  is 
an  opportune  time  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  high  yields  and  low  prices  obtain- 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q  Please  give  me  some  information  about 
the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  First  Mortgage  Re- 
funding and  Terminal  5  per  cent  Gold  Bonds, 
due  February  1.  1952.  What  is  the  amount  of 
this  issue,  the  security,  the  amount  outstanding 
per  mile,  and  present  price? 

A.  There  are  $5,000,000  of  these 
bonds  authorized,  of  which  $3,781,000 
are  outstanding.  Beginning  January  2, 
1905,  and  annually  thereafter  a  sinking 
fund  is  in  operation  amounting  to  one 
per  cent  of  the  outstanding  bonds.  This 
fund  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  bonds 
of  this  issue  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
110,  and  the  bonds  so  purchased  are 
held  alive  in  the  company's  treasury 
and  the  interest  on  them  added  to  the 
sinking  fund.  This  issue  is  secured  by 
the  entire  property  rights,  privileges, 
franchises,  etc.,  of  every  name  and  na- 
ture now  owned  by  the  company  or 
hereafter  acquired,  besides  307.56  miles 
of  road,  equipment,  docks,  wharves, 
terminals,  etc.  These  bonds  are  subject 
to  $16,000  of  first  mortgage  6s,  duel 
1926,  and  are  issued  at  the  rate  ofl 
slightly  more  than  $12,000  aunile.  Theii 


market  price  at  the  present  time  is 
about  68. 

Q.  Do'  you  consider  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe  General  Mortgage  4s  a  good  bond? 
What  is  the  nature  of  their  security? 

A.  We  believe  that  these  bonds  are 
entitled  to  a  high  rating.  This  road  is 
it  generally  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  country,  and  its  total  system  em- 
braces about  11,500  miles.  Dividends  on 
both  classes  of  stock  have  been  paid  un- 
interruptedly since  1901.  The  security 
for  these  bonds  is  the  road's  principal 
mortgage  and  is  a  first  lien,  either 
direct  or  collateral,  on  approximately 
6,585  miles  of  road.  Their  present  price 
is  about  74,  to  yield  5.44  per  cent. 

Q.  I  am  considering  the  purchase  of  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company.  Will  you  tell  me  the  amount  au- 
thorized and  outstanding,  when  the  dividends 
:  are  payable,  and  the  rate?  Is  this  stock  cumu- 
lative? 

A.  This  company  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  railway  supplies, 

s  freight  and  passenger  cars.  Preferred 
stock  authorized  and  outstanding  is  $30,- 

-  000,000.  It  has  paid  dividends  regularly 
since  the  company  was  organized  in 
1899.  The  rate  is  7  per  cent,  payable 
quarterly  on  the  first  days  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October.    This  stock  is 

•  non-cumulative.    The  company  has  no 

,  mortgage  debt. 


Q.    Are     the     Canadian     Northern  Railway- 
Company  7  per  cent  Debenture  Bonds,  due  1940, 
guarantied  by  the  Canadian  Government?  What 
J  is  the  amount  of  this  issue? 

j  A.  These  bonds  are  guaranteed  by 
'indorsement  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  total  authorized  and  issued  is  $25,- 
000,000.  They  are  due  December  1, 
1940,  and  cannot  be  called  before  Dfc 
cember  1,  1935,  and  then  only  as  a  whole 
at  102y2  and  interest. 


Guaranteed 

standard  makes,  fully  inspec- 
ted, strongly  rebuilt,  t5.00  down,  6 
months  to  cay  balance.  Send  us  your  address  \ 
w«  wll  mail  you  at  once  details  of  the* 

Most  Startling  Offer 

In  typewriter  values.  Don't  miss  this  gen- 
uine opportunity  to  secure  your  machine  at  a 
price  you  !l  gladly  pay. 

P*P*-  K      "7  North  State  Strew,  Chicago 


tffJOO 

now  a? 


7REE-G.  K.  Chesterton's 

AMAZING  ROMANCE 

The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday" 

Send  us  the  subscription  of  one  of  your  friends 
to  the  next  52  issues  of  The  Outlook,  with  re- 
mittance for  $5.  the  regular  annual  subscription 
rate,  and  we  will  send  you  G.  K.  Chesterton's 
peat  romance  free.  Excellently  printed,  bound 
m  crott  leather,  stamped  in  gold,  handy 
pocket  size,  a  fine  addition  to  any  library. 
he  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


MARGOT 
ASQUITH 

An  Autobiography 
STILL  THE 
SENSATION 


Illustrated.  Oclaco.  Two 
Volumes.  Boxed.  $7.50 


Ha 


Enjoy  Life 

For  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  travel  there 
is  no  advantage  in  arguing  with  a  bitter-tongued 
March  wind.  The  warm  beaches  of  Florida 
and  southern  California  offer  far  more  inviting 
companionship.  As  in  seasons  past,  already  a 
great  number  of  travelers  are  now  departing 
with  their  wallets  of 


AB  A 


19  American 
Bankers 
Association 


Chequ 


es 


These  are  safe,  convenient  and  acceptable  funds 
wherever  presented  and  go  a  long  way  towards 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  your  trip. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $IO,  $20,  $50 
and  $IOO,  in  leather  wallets — at  almost 
any  bank  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  full  information  write  to 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York 
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jINGF.RS,  Public 

Speakers,  and 
thousands  of  others  who 
use  their  voices  in  pub- 
lic have  come  to  find  a 
handy  and  very  efficient 
help  in 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

For  over  seventy  years 
these  tablets  have  been 
serving  faithfully  in  re- 
lieving sore  throat, 
hoarseness,  coughing, 
loss  of  voice,  bronchial 
and  asthmatic  troubles. 

Not  a  confection,  but 
a  genuine  remedy.  Con- 
tain no  opiates  or  other 
harmful  ingredients, 
hence  are  especially  fine 
for  children,  as  even  a 
small  piece  will  relieve 
a  cough,  or  sore  throat. 

May  be  carried  in  a  vanity 
case,  or  vest  pocket  and 
taken  any  time,  anywhere. 
Bring  surprisingly  quick  re- 
lief and  have  a  wonderfully 
soothing  effect  upon  irri- 
tated membranes  of  mouth 
and  throat. 

Four  sizes,  15c,  35c,  75c  and 
$1.25.  At  all  druggists. 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son 

Boston,  Mass 

General  Sales  Agents 
HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  6c  CO.,  lac 
New  York — Toronto 

SAFE  HANDY 
DEPENDABLE 


THE  OUTLOOK 

BY  THE  WAY 

THE  famous  phrases 'attributed  to  cele- 
brated men  are  not  always  theirs,  so 
the  delvers  in  history  say.  Wellington's 
Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em!"  at  Waterloo, 
was  long  ago  declared  to  be  merely  well 
invented.  The  phrase  "Lafayette,  we 
are  here!"  is  usually  attributed  to  Gen- 
eral Pershing;  but  according  to  the 
"American  Legion  Weekly"  of  December 
31,  1920,  it  was  really  uttered  by  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Stanton,  Chief  Paymaster  of 
the  A.  E.  F.,  at  the  Cemetery  of  Picpus 
near  Paris.  Here,  says  the  "Weekly," 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1917,  Colonel 
Stanton  "stooped  to  place  a  wreath  on 
the  tomb  of  a  noble  soldier  of  France 
and  made  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
ever  uttered — a  speech  which  two  repub- 
lics have  got  by  heart.  It  consisted  of 
four  words:  'Lafayette,  we'are  here!'" 

Other  notable  phrases,  more  or  less 
authentic,  by  famous  men  of  action,  may 
be  recalled  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going paragraph.  Foremost,  perhaps, 
Caesar's  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 
Napoleon:  "Impossible  is  the  word  of 
fools."  Louis  XIV:  "L'6tat,  c'est  moi." 
Sherman:  "War  is  hell."  Grant:  "Let 
us  have  peace."  Marshal  MacMahon: 
"Here  I  am;  here  I  stay."  Nelson: 
England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty."  Roosevelt: '"Speak  softly  but 
carry  a  big  stick."  Farragut:  "Steam 
ahead!  damn  the  torpedoes."  Wilson: 
Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
Lastly,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  biggest 
blunder  of  the  ages,  William  IPs  slogan: 
Oott  mit  uns." 


9  February 


Hundreds  of  people  who  were  looking 
at  a  big  liner  off  the  Battery  in  New 
York  Harbor  as  she  slowly  worked  her 
way  toward  her  pier  were  dumfounded 
the  other  day  when  they  saw  her  sud- 
denly cut  a  lighter  in  two.  They  had 
a  second  thrill  a  moment  later  when  the 
two  halves  of  the  sunken  boat  reap- 
peared. She  had  relieved  herself  of  her 
burden  of  copper  and  tin,  engine  and 
boiler,  and  the  double  wreck  bounded 
upward  to  the  light  again.  The  halves 
were  towed  to  a  pier  and  may  once  more, 
"Shipping"  says,  become  a  complete  vessel. 


HOW  to 

Put  on  Flesh 


WHY  not  gain  from  10  to  35  lbs. 
in  the  next  few  month  B?  Why 
not  round  out  your  neck,  chest  and 
bust  and  make  yourself  as  attractive 
as  you  wish  to  be  ? 

1  know  you  can  because  I  have 
helped  over  45,000  women  gain  10  to 
35  pounds. 


Apropos  of  the  recent  (or  present) 
"hold-up"  epidemic,  a  fine  bit  of  sar- 
casm is  the  suggestion  of  the  "Sing 
Sing  Bulletin,"  a  paper  published  by 
convicts,  that  "it  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
idea  to  build  a  wall"  around  New  York 
City  and*  keep  all  their  crooks  there,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  up  the  river  to 
contaminate  the  inmates  of  Sing  Sing." 


One  pupil  writes:  "One  year 
ago  I  weighed  only  ioo  pounds 
— now  I  weigh  126.  and  oh,  I  feel 
so  well  and  so  rested  1 " 


I  can  help  you  attain  your  proper 
weight.  In  yourroom.  Without  drugs. 
By  scientific,  natural  methods,  such  as 
your  physician  approves. 

If  you  only  realized  how  surely,  how 
easily,  how  inexpensively  your  weight 
can  be  increased  I  am  certain  you 
would  write  me  at  once. 

Tell  me  your  faults  of  health  or  figure. 

I  respect  your  confidence  and  I  will 
send  you  my  booklet,  free,  showing 
you  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly. 

Susanna  Cocroft 
Dept.  8  215  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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An  American  woman,  Mrs.  Charles 
Burnett,  a  resident  of  Tokyo,  has  per- 
formed the  remarkable  feat  of  winning 
fourth  place  in  the  Japanese  annual 
poem  competition.  Mrs.  Burnett,  writ- 
ing in  Japanese,  comp3ted  with  thou- 
sands of  native  poets.  That  an  American 
should  have  so  far  mastered  this  difficult 
form  of  expression  as  to  win  a  prize  in 
competition  with  native  Japanese  is 
surely  a  linguistic  triumph. 


Japanese  poetry  is  described  as  "with 
out  rhyme,  without  variety  of  meter, 
without  elasticity  of  dimensions,  and 


Pick  Delicious  Strawberries 
This  Summer  and  Fall 

EVERBEARING  strawberry  plants  set  out 
this  spring  will  bear  high  quality  berries 
this  season  until  severe  frost.  Farmer's  Bulle- 
tin 1043,  U.S.  Deparment  of  Agriculture,  says: 

"The  Progressive  is  the  most  widely 
grown  of  the  everbearing  strawberries, 
ft  is  liked  because  of  its  hardiness,  its 
resistance  to  leaf-spot  diseases,  its  excel- 
lent dark-red  fruit;  also  because  if  plant- 
ed in  early  spring  it  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fruit  the  same  year.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  home  gardens  and 
intensive  culture  on  rich  soil,  amply  sup- 
plied with  moisture.  It  is  adapted  to 
regions  north  of  those  in  which  the 
Klondike  succeeds,  but  has^not  been 
found  adapted  to  the  south." 

100  plants  are  enough  for  the  overage  family: 
price  $2.10  f.  o.  b.  Neosho.  Order  now  for 
early  spring  shipment.  We  will  mail  you  im- 
mediately our  80  page  booklet  "Inside  Facts  of 
Profitable  Fruit  Growing."  It  will  tell  you  how 
to  plant  and  care  for  your  strawberry  bed 
and  is  full  of  practical  Fruit  Growing  Advice. 

Free  to  custom- 
ers; to  others  10c. 


Neosho 
Nurseries  Co, 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

Established  1879 
Th°  time  for  Vapo-Cresolene  is  at  the  first  indication 
of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  often  the 
warnings  of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use,  as  you  just  light  the  little  lamp  that 
vaporizes  the  Cresolene  and  place  it  near  the  bed  at  nignt . 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all  night ; 
making  breathing  easy,  relieving  the  cough  and 
easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest._ 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup.  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Coughs 
and  Nasal  Catarrh.   Its  germicidal  qualities  make  u 
a  reliable  protection  against  these  epidemics. 
It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 

Cresolene  has  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  past 
forty  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  isuuquestiouaoie 
Sold  by  Druggists- 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Booklet3l- 
Trv    Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritat- 
ed Throat,  composed  of  slrp- 
perv  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar 
and'  Cresolene.    They  cant 
harm  von.   Of  vour  druggist 
or  from  us.  ldc  in  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 
62  Cortlandt  St..  New  York, 
or  Leeming-Miles  Building 
Montreal.  Cann.la  
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without  known  counterpart."  An  au- 
thority quotes  this  example: 

Mo  miji-ha  wo 

Kaze  ni  maka  sete 

Mini  yori  mo 

Hakanaki  mo  no  wa 

Inochi  nari  keri 
This  is  translated  as:  "More  fleeting 
than  the  glint  of  withered  leaf  wind- 
blown, the  thing  called  life." 

A  writer  in  the  "Railway  Age"  gives 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  dining-car  service  on  the  rail- 
ways. From  the  railways'  standpoint,  he 
says,  this  service  is  often  regarded  as  a 
failure  because  it  does  not  pay  a  return 
ron  the  operating  cost.     The  ordinary 
traveler,  he  believes,  would  prefer  plain 
wholesome  food  in  sufficient  quantity  at 
i  a  reasonable  price,  with  fancy  dishes 
and  other  furbelows  omitted.  On  a  road 
i  where  this  was  done,  it  is  stated,  a 
36-chair  car  was  operated  by  seven  men, 
while  a  smaller  car  which   served  a 
"fancy"  menu  required  a  crew  of  nine. 

A  Pennsylvania  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished this  advertisement,  according  to 
a  subscriber  who  thinks  it  may  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  "classic"  of  its  kind: 

As  my  husband,  L,          H  ,  had 

me  advertised  in  the  Argus  for  'leav- 
ing- his  bed  and  board.  It  is  a  mis- 
,  take.  The  bed  belongs  to  me  and  the 
board,  we  got  at  my  home.  But  for 
me  to  make  any  bills  for  him  to  pay 
1  couldn't  expect  him  to  pay  any  for 
me  now  as  my  folks  bought  my 
clothes  while  we  were  living  together. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  according  to  an 
English  paper,  has  carried  a  keepsake 
with  him  since  the  middle  of  the  war— 
l  volume  of  "Kim"  in  a  special  leather 
lase.  It  was  sent  to  him  by  a  French 
soldier,  who  was  carrying  it  in  action 
n  a  pocket  over  his  heart.  A  bullet 
mocked  the  soldier  down,  and  when  he 
•ecovered  he  found  that  it  had  driven 
lis  Croix  de  Guerre  into  the  book, 
vhich,  acting  as  an  armor  plate,  had 
aved  his  life.  So  he  sent  it  gratefully 
o  the  author. 


!  In  his  final  book  about  Alaska  the 
,ate  Archdeacon  Stuck  pays  a  tribute  to 
he  intelligence  of  the  Eskimo  children 
B  says  that  they  have  great  difficulty 
)n  learning  the  distinction  between  the 
!  English  letters  "b"  and  "p."  In  a  letter 
jratten  to  him  by  an  Eskimo  youth,  he 
ays,  this  request  was  made:  "Archdea 
on,  please  bray  for  me;  me  no  good 
ray;  you  all  the  time  strong  bray 
lease  bray  for  me." 


Dr.  Stuck  tells  of  one  "modern  im 
rovement"  that  the  Eskimos  have 
Jized  upon  with  the  greatest  avidity— 
amely,  the  thermos  bottle!  "I  think 
iat  every  traveling  Eskimo  we  met  was 
rovided  with  it,"  he  says.  "Never  was 
iere  a  more  beneficent  invention  for 
>e  Arctic  regions.  For  untold  genera- 
ons  men  traveled  these  winter  coasts 

thout  any  such  means   of  carrying 

t  refreshment;  now  that  such  a  means 
is  been  devised  it  is  immediately  re- 
dded as  a  necessity— and  quite  rightly 

regarded."  6  y 


The  Chief  Cause 

of  Piles 


:Nuiol 


IEADING  medical  authorities 
^  agree  that  the  chief  cause  of 
hemorrhoids  or  piles  is  "strain- 
ing". Straining  is  the  direct  result 
of  constipation,  that  is,  failure  of 
the  system  to  eliminate  easily,  regu- 
larly and  thoroughly. 

It  follows,  then,  that  to  prevent  piles 
or  to  bring  about  their  removal  by 
non-surgical  means,  constipation 
must  be  overcome. 

The  Nujol  treatment  of  hemorrhoids 
or  piles  is  in  a  large  part  the  treatment 
of  constipation- that  is,  to  bring  about 
easy,  soft,  regular  elimination,  in  such 
ft  way  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
strain";  and  also  to  avoid  the  injury  to 
the  tissue  by  dried  out,  hardened 
waste  matter. 

Nujol  not  only  soothes  the  suffering  of 
piles,  but  relieves  the  irritation,  brings 
comfort,  and  helps  to  remove  them. 

Nujol  has  no  unpleasant  or  weak- 
ening effects.  Does  not  upset  the 
stomach.  Does  not  cause  nausea 
or  griping,  nor  interfere  with  the 
day's  work  or  play.  Is  absolutely 
harmless  and  pleasant  to  take. 
Try  it. 

Nui  ol- 

R6  0.  U^T^PATOF^^™1" 


REG.  UST^PAT.  OFF. 

Relieves  Piles 


Nujol  is  sold  by  all  druggists  in 
sealed  bottles  only,  bearing  the  Nujol 
trade  mark. 

If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  with  piles,  send  today  for  booklet  "Con- 
stipation as  a  Cause  of  Piles",  to  Nujol  Laboratories,  Room  7 10  B  44  Beaver  Street 
New  York  City.  (In  Canada,  address  Nujol,  22  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal.) 

Name  fmm 

Address  


Special  Real  Estate  Issues 

men!,s\nfeReiTEsl0alTfhe  *  »«'  contain  special  announce. 

Ma"h  16  and  April  2a       6  "  *"  ^    °'her  imP0rtant  issu«  "«>  •» 

«JSl,H™  'nf0rmatif  concerning  your  property  and  we  will  submit  a  sug- 
gested advertisement  for  your  approval.    The  March  and  April  issues  wfl 

cost  „7r"Sement  f  th/nheight  °f  the  *****  and  -ntfng  seasl 
JMarCcri6fis:Sr  Address"         *  **.    Wd"  "S  '"^  <°  «** 
Real  Estate  Department 

THE   OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Tours  and  Travel 


EUROPE 


MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS  THROUGH 
ENGLAND  AND  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 
VIA  THE  SOUTHERN  ROUTE 
TICKETS,  RESERVATIONS  EVERYWHERE 
Write  for  Booklet  A2 

BEACON  TOURS 

(Under  the  man.  of  Bennett's  Travel  Bureau) 
506  Fifth  Ave.,     Little  Bldg.,    Spreckels  Bldg., 
New  York  Boston        San  Francisco 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^i&s^M^f*" 


JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  so,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page  Guide  Book  Free 

When  writing  please  mention  "  Outlook.'' 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART,  LITERATURE 

SPfendkt  leaders  HISTORY,  FRENCH 
Satisfactory  prices       SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


SPRING  TOURS 

SICILY,  GREECE, 
and  ITALY 

Sailing  March  23rd  from  New  York 
Scholarly  leadership 

Freedomf roni  annoyingdetails  of  travel 

REGISTER  NOW 

Other  tours  to  suit  individual  purse 
and  purpose 
Write  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  St..  Newton,  Mass. 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Expert 
leaders.    Reasonable  prices.   Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Mum. 


SUMMER  TOUR  S&ETSiM 

days.  London  to  Naples.  Auto  Geneva  to  Nice 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Chester,420  W  .121st  St.,  N.Y.O 


GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
small  party.  Babcock's  European  Tours,  1137 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Established  1900. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


BERM U DA 


■She 

Hamilton  Hotel 
BERMUDA 

'  The  Queen  of  Winter  Resorts  " 

Modern  in  equipment  and 
operation;  of  fireproof  con- 
struction. Golf,  tenuis,  boat- 
ing, riding,  driving,  dancing, 
fishing,  bathing  in  the  sea,  glass 
enclosed  sun  parlor  200  feet 
long.  Grill.  400  outside  rooms— 
250  with  connecting  bath. 
-Hamilton  Hotel  Company,  Ltd.- 
ManaSement  of  J.  A.  S1IERRABD 
(Booklet.)  Cable  address 
"  Hotel  Bermuda  " 


MASSA  CHUSETTS 


If  You  Are  Tired  or   Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance.  Good  sleighing,  snowshoeing, 
and  skating  now.  Moderate  weather. 


ROCK  RIDGE  HALL 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

30  minutes  from  Boston.  Express  trains. 
Well  located  for  those  who  enjoy  the  country 
but  must  be  near  the  city.  Just  the  place  in 
which  to  take  a  short  vacation  free  from 
household  cares  or  to  make  your  home  for  a 
long  stav  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Many 
comfortably  furnished  r00ms  for  general  use, 
several  with  open  wood  fires.  Sun  Parlor. 
Fern  Room.  "  Crows'  nest "  Outlook.  Edison 
Phonograph— laboratory  model.  Casino  (sep- 
arate building)  with  playroom  for  children. 
Bowling,  skating,  tennis,  croquet— in  season. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Free  taxi  to  A.M.  and  P.M.  Boston  trains. 
•Milk,  cream,  berries,  fresh  eggs,  chickens. 
Terms  moderate.  Tel.  Wellesley  51164. 


NEW  JERSEY 


LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.  n' 

Penn  Cottage,  is  now  located  at  Chard  Cot- 
tage, 419  5th  St.  Will  take  a  limited  number 
of  guests.   Excellent  table.  Phone  52  W. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 


HOTEL  JUDSON  5?„^l&knrf- 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street-car  hues. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


PINE  RIDGE  CAMP.  Actually 
Mid  the  Pines.  Ideal  place  for  out- 
door life  in  winter.  Main  house  and  cabins 
with  sleeping  porches.  Modern  improvements. 
Pure  water.  Excellent  table.  Rates  moderate. 
Open  all  the  year.  Write  Miss  SANBORN  or 
Miss  CROCKER,  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 


W-J      I  NEW  M1LFORD, 
ayside  inn  uchfieid  c0„  conn. 

The  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  A  restful 
place  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com- 
fortable home.  2  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor. 


Boarders  Wanted 


Health  Resorts 


l  INDFNI  The  Ideal  Pl.ce  (or  Sick 
~V    ^     „  People  to  Get  Well 

Doyleilown,  P».  | a. n  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy.     Apply  for  circular  to 

ltODBKT  LIPP1NCOTT  WAI.TBR,  M  l). 

(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


Idylease  Inn 


Newfoundland, 

New  Jersey 
A  modern  health  re- 
sort, delightful  in  autumn.  Let  us  send  you 
our  bookfet.  D.  E.  DRAKE,  M.D. 


The  Bethesda  white  Piain*, 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  241. 


MONTCLAIR,  N.J. 

with  private  bath  and  sleeping  porch.  Small 
select  boarding  house.   4,067,  Outlook. 


Property  Wanted 


Wanted— To  Lease  or  Buy  on  Easy  Terms 

buildings  suitable  for  a  boys'  boarding  school. 
Preferably  in  Pennsylvania.   4,071,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


ARIZONA 


An  Irrigated  Garden 

Under  the  great  Roosevelt  Dam  in  the 

Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona 

will  make  you  a  fine  living  and  steady  profits. 
Ten  to  twenty  acres  enough.  Moderate  cost, 
easy  terms.  Raise  dates,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  lettuce,  early  vegetables,  cotton,  al- 
falfa, grains,  sorghums,  poultry,  live  stock, 
and  dairy  products.  Write  for  free  folder, 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture, 
Santa  Fe  Ry.,  962  Railway  Exchange,Chicago, 
or  a  letter  to  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  will  bring  you  full  information. 


MAINE 


Camden,  Me.  For  rent,  fully  furnished, 
several  high-class  seashore  cottages.  Best 
selections  now. Photos,  plans,  and  full  descrip- 
tion. J.  R.  PRESCOTT,  Newtonville,  Mass. 


NEW  JERSEY 


IDEAL  FOR  SANITARIUM  OR  SCHOOL 

59  Acre  Estate  and  Farm 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  in  New  Jersey,  22 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  State  Road  to 
Atlantic  City.  Worth  as  it  stands  9200,000 ; 
sacrifice  price  $50,000.  Descriptive  booklet, 
containing  17  views  on  request.  4,073,  Outlook. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES,  poems,  plays,  etc., are  wanted  for 
publication.  Submit  MSS.  or  write  Literary 
Bureau,  325,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

THE  AIMS  AND  METHOD,  A  LIBERAL 
Education  for  Africans,  by  E.  W  .  Blyden,  50 
cents.  Young's  Book  Exchange,  135  West 
135th  St.,  New  York. 

SPEAKERS,  lecturers,  debaters  :  Special 
subjects  prepared.  Books  and  shorter  manu- 
scripts revised.  Authors  Research  Bureau, 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

SOME  "DON'TS,  stirred  both  continents, 
copyright  for  sale.  Write  for  particulars  or 
copy,  10c.  Address  A.  R.  Gillespie,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES 


"MARY  MOORE"  romper  dresses  made 
of  pink  or  blue  imported  crepe  or  black  sateen 
embroidered  in  dainty  colors  make  service- 
able and  attractive  play  frocks.  If  you  cannot 
buy  "  Mary  Moore  "  dresses  from  your  dealer 
write  for  pictures.  The  Irish  Linen  Company 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WRITE  photoplays:  $25-$300  paid  anyone 
for  suitable  ideas.  Experience  unnecessary  ; 
complete  outline  free.  Producers  League, 
438.  St.  Louis. 

WANTED  —  1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspe. 
tors  ;  no  experience  ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  terms  , 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guai- 
anteed,  or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability. 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  hous*  ■ 
keepers,  social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards.  Providence.  East  Side  Box  5. 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall. 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  afl'J 
emplovee.  Housekeepers,  matrons,  govern- 
esses, secretaries,  attendants,  managers.  aiet> 
tians.  companions.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam 
bridge,  Mass. 

WANTED  —  Working  housekeeper  foi 
elderly  lady  during  summer.  Pleasant  coun 
try  ;  college  town.  Miss  Margaret  C.  Waites 
South  Hadley  Center,  Mass. 

WANTED  — Middle-aged  woman  as  moth 
er's  helper,  to  make  herself  generally  usefn 
in  home  of  two  children.  9,424,  Outlook. 

MANAGING  housekeeper.  Important  po 
sition  open  March  1,  large  country  club.  Nev 
York  State.  Opportunity  for  executive  worn- 
right  living  conditions  among  cultivated 
people.  No  buying  or  catering.  Persona 
interview,  inspection  of  plant  absolute];1 
necessary.   9,425,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  publi 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day| 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years' experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

SPEAKERS,  lecturers,  debaters:  Special 
subjects  prepared.  Books  and  shorter  manu- 
scripts revised.  Authors  Research  Bureau, 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNJTIES 


INVENTIONS  wanted.  Cash  or  royalty  for 
ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  217,St.Louis,Mo. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

SECRETARY.  Young  woman,  experienced! 
school  or  college.  References.  9,412,  Outloosj 

CLERICAL  or  bookkeeping  in  connectio 
with  school,  by  young  woman,  twenty-eiglitl 
Protestant,  now  employed  in  insurance  offio 
9,423,  Outlook. 

SMITH  College  graduate,  holding  executivl 
position  in  private  school,  desires  position  fo 
summer.  Has  kept  house,  and  had  busineer 
and  social  experience.  References  exchanged 

9.429,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  young,  single,  experience 
farmer,  position  on  farm.  Preferably  wort 
ing  manager  in  Virginia.  C.  S.  Rutter,  Jr 
612  Prince  Edward  St.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helper 

WANTED— Position  as  matron  or  mana; 
ing  housekeeper  in  institution  near  New  Yoi 
City.  In  present  position  9  years.  9,32 
Outlook. 

LADY  desires  to  chaperon  one  or  tw 
young  girls  for  European  travel  April  15 
October  15— longer  or  shorter  period.  Re 
erences  exchanged.  9,373,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  education  and  refinement  d 
sires  care  of  household  and  children.  Ar 
section. Exceptional  references. 9,421,  Outloo 

CULTURED  young  woman  as  companii 
or  governess.  Experienced.  Highest  rr 
erences.  9,422,  Outlook. 

REFINED  English  woman,  graduate  nure 
seeks  position  as  companion.  Would  travt 

9.430,  Outlook. 

MIDDLE-aged  English  widow,  cultivat' 
and  unusually  widely  traveled,  wishes  pc 
where  experience,  familiarity  with  foreii 
languages,  and  excellent  health  may#be 
use.  Mrs.  Akhurst,  Sharon,  Conn. 

GENTLEWOMAN  of  refinement  desiij 
charge  of  widower's  home  or  position  as  co 
panion  and  helper.  Mrs.  B.  Merwin,  445  Wt 
Main  St.,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

WOMAN    of   refinement  and  educati 
would  take  entire  charge  of  gentlemen 
home.    Shop  for  and  chaperon  daughte 
Valuable  experience;  tactful  with  childrtr 
Highest  references.  5,788,  Outlook-. 

AMERICAN  lady,  middle-aged,  acti« 
seeks  position  companion,  chaperon,  sec 
tary ;  experienced  traveler;  speaks  FreD 
and  German  rluentlv.  Miss  Adeline  Grad 
1329  Park  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

PRINCETON   senior  wishes  position 
tutor  or.  companion  during  next  sum  in  I 
Accustomed  to  outdoor  life  and  sports.  )',4 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  * 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Rel 
ences.  309  West  99th  St. 

INVALID  or  nervous  patient  cared  foil 
physician's  suburban  home.  Wifeprofessioi: 
nurse.  9.386,  Outlook. 

OKLAHOMA  farms.  Write  for  free  a? 
cultural  booklet.  Board  of  Comuieij 
Shawnee.  Okla. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  n| 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  carel 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Addi| 
F.  E.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick,  > 
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RICE:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
IVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

II  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY 

A  TALE 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 
OUR  FIRST  EMPLOYER-PRESIDENT 

A  LABOR  VIEW  OF  HARDING 

BY  HAROLD  LORD  VARNEY 
JOHN  B.  GOUGH,  OLD  TESTAMENT  CHRISTIAN 

ONE  OF  THE -SNAP-SHOTS  OF  MY  CONTEMPORARIES" 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


To  Have  That  Soft, 
Velvety  Skin 
in  Midwinter, — 

to  retain  that  lovely,  clear  complexion,  even  tho 
daily  exposure  to  bleak  winds  is  unavoidable, — is 
easily  and  agreeably  accomplished.  In  fact,  it  is 
being  done  by  the  very  people  you  meet  every  day. 
You  admire  the  splendid  condition  of  their  face, 
neck  and  hands. 

It  is  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  that  prevents 
roughness  and  chapping;  that  makes  the  skin  soft 
almost  as  soon  as  applied,  and  keeps  it  so,  regardless 
of  outdoor  exposure;  that  overcomes  dry,  sallow 
or  eruptive  conditions;  that  adds  a  wholesome, 
refreshed  charm  to  all  complexions. 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  forms  a  perfect 
base  for  face  powder,  permitting  an  invisible 
blending  of  powder  and  skin-texture,  exquisitely 
smooth  and  gratifying. 

May  we  send  you  "A  Week 
End  Box"  including  all  these 
Toilet  Requisites,  50c— or,  if 
you  prefer,  separate  packages 
foryour  trial,— see  ojfer  below. 


FOR  TRIAL:  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  5c. 
Either  Cold  or  Disappearing  Cream  5c.  Talcum  2c.  bace 
Powder,  sample,  2c;  trial  size 
15c.  Trial  Cake  Soap  8c.  Be 
sure  to  enclose  amount  re- 
quired, but  do  not  send  foreign 
stamps  or  foreign  money. 


A.  S.  MINDS 

257  WEST  STREET 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Requisites  selling  everywhere 
or  mailed  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A.  from  laboratory 


Has  This  Ever  Happened  to  You? 


[F  you  were  a  guest  at  dinner  and  you  overturned  a 
cup  of  coffee,  what  would  you  do?  What  would 
'ou  say?  Would  you  turn  to  the  hostess  and  say  "I 
►eg  pardon"?  Would  you  offer  your  apologies  to  the 
entire  company?  Would  you  ignore  the  incident  com- 
>letely?   Which  is  the  correct  thing  to  do? 

To  be  able  to  do  and  say  the  right  thing  at  the 
■ight  time  is  the  badge  of  culture,  and  the  man  or 
voman  who  has  that  power  is  indeed  an  individual  of 
iolish  and  poise. 

What  Do  You  Know  About 
Introductions  ? 

To  establish  an  immediate  and  friendly  understand- 
tig  between  two  people  who  have  never  met  before  to 
lake  the  conversation  flow  more  smoothly  and  pleas- 
ntly,  to  create  an  agreeable,  harmonious  atmosphere 
-that  is  the  purpose  of  the  introduction.    A  correct 
ourteous  conversation— making  an  introduction  is 
Q  art  itself,  and  reflects  refinement  and  culture  on  the  nerson 
ho  is  the  medium. 
,  How  do  YOU  introduce  two  people?    Do  your  introductions 
I  reate  a  pleasant,  easy  atmosphere,  or  one  that  is  uncomforably 
;ramed?  * 

'  TTl  :his  simple  test  and  see  what  you  really  know  about  the 
rt  of  introduction: 

.  Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Smith  have  met' at  your  home  for  the 
rst  time    Would  you  say,  Mrs.  Brown.,  meet  Miss  Smith  or 

WS  Smit!1'  meet  Mrs-  Brown?  Would  you  say,  Miss  Smith 
t  me  make  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Brown? 
If  Mr.  Blank  happened  to  drop  in  for  a  little  chat  how 
ould  you  present  him  to  the  ladies:  to  both  at  once  or  to 
ich  one  individually?  And  how  would  you  present  Bobby 
ho  conies  running  in  from  school;  Bobby,  this  is  Mr  Blank  or 
r.  Blank,  this  is  Bobby,  or  would  you  use  the  /  want  you  to 
eet  method?  Do  you  ever  say,  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
er   Is  it  right  or  wrong? 

'How  do  you  introduce  a  sweetheart  to  your  relatives  for  the 
•st  time?  How  do  you  introduce  her  or  him  to  vour  friends' 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  being  introduced,  how  do 
|  acknowledge  it?  Do  you  use  any  of  these  expressions- 
■ease  to  know  you,"  "Delighted."  "How  do  you  do?"  Does  a 
mtleman  rise  upon  being  introduced  to  a  lady'  Does  the 
mdsr?Se?  IS  W  C°rreCt  for  the  lady  and  gentleman  to  shake 
The  difference  between  the  right  and  wrong  thing  in  intro- 
icing  is  the  difference  between  culture  and  coarseness 
The  man  who  would  be  polished,  impressive,  and  the  woman 
m  covets  the  wonderful  gift  of  charm  must  cultivate  the  art 
introduction. 

Etiquette  at  the  Dance 

,The  ball-room  should  always  be  a  center  of  culture  and 
ace.  To  commit  a  breach  of  etiquette  at  the  dance  is  to  con- 
mn  yourself  as  a  hopeless  vulgarian.  But  alas!  how  many 
inders  are  made  by  people  who  really  believe  that  they  are 
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following  the  conventions  of  society  to  the  highest 
letter  of  its  law!  What  blunders  do  you  make  in 
the  ball-room?  These  questions  may  help  you  dis- 
cover them. 

Does  etiquette  allow  a  woman  to  ask  for  a  dance' 
May  she  refuse  to  dance  without  a  reason'  What 
is  the  proper  thing  for  a  young  girl  to  do  if  she  is  not  asked  to 
dance?  What  is  a  polite  and  courteous  way  of  refusing  a 
dance?  How  many  times  may  a  girl  dance  with  the  same 
partner  without  breaking  the  rules  of  etiquette?  Is  it  correct 
to  wander  away  from  the  ball-room  with  a  fiance? 

According  to  etiquette's  laws  is  it  necessary  for  a  gentleman 
to  dispose  of  his  partner  to  someone  else  before  he  asks  an- 
other lady  for  a  dance?  How  shall  he  ask  a  lady  to  dance' 
Which  are  the  correct  forms  and  which  the  incorrect'  How 
shall  he  dispose  of  the  lady  after  the  dance  if  he  must  return 
to  the  lady  he  has  escorted?  What  is  the  right  dancing  posi- 
tion for  the  gentleman?  For  the  lady?  What  style  of  dress 
is  correct  to  wear  at  a  dance? 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  place  to  display  the  culture  and 
finesse  of  your  breeding  than  the  ball-room,  resplendent  with 
the  gay  gowns  of  women  and  enchanting  with  the  ease  and 
gracefulness  of  dancing  couples.  Here  the  gallantry  of  true 
gentlemen  and  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  cultured  women 
asserts  itself.  Here  you  can  distinguish  yourself  either  as  a 
person  of  culture  or  a  person  of  boorishness. 

When  Wedding  Bells  Ring  Out 

etiquette  again  comes  to  the  fore:  What  is  the  right  dress  for 
the  bride  to  wear?  How  shall  the  invitations  be  worded' 
When  shall  the  groom  give  his  farewell  bachelor  dinner'  How 
shall  congratulations  be  extended?  And  after  the  wedding 
there  are  cards  of  thanks  and  cards  of  invitation  to  be  sent 
The  wedding  breakfast  must  be  arranged  and  perhaps  a  honey- 
moon trip  must  be  planned.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  will  find  invaluable  aid  in  the  "Encyclopedia  of 
Etiquette." 


Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette 


In  Two  Comprehensive  Volumes 


'il  DolWhP, \  tSI  i  ■  .Mgilance,  study  and  incessant  effort;  to  be  cul- 
fa,  ponsned,  the  price  is  conscientious  effort  and  study 

Eg;  W VfiS&n'S  13  I?^"1  ?  QUa,ity-  ^Prehensive  in  , 
ard   better   "tic  uette      If  T'  l°-  you,  as  a  Suide.  a  revelation 

toe's  you  thf  ->ES?  %■  7  .  d>?PeteT [lingering  doubts,  corrects  blunders 
erve  it  .„  J5 *'  th'"9  t0  ,in-  11  is  a  book  that  will  last  You  will 
rSenement.  ^  a"d  aBain  t0  itS  invaIua°le  aid  toward  culture 

New  Chapters  on  Foreign  Countries 

C  "EnnyXP"diae^n|^ap'rS.  ^  "iSgf  t0  the  °ri^  edition 

"Th„  ^S£Ef*"la,_MJ™?uettf-      T"ey  are  "The  Etiquette  of  Travel" 
in  foreign  Countries."     The  woman  who  is  traveling 


land,  and  Germany  !s  disclosed.  The  two  chapters  are  brimful  of  hints 
and  pointers  of  the  man  or  woman  who  travels.  13 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


„JFnis  ,is  th,e  flrst  time  that  a  complete  and  intensive  two-volume  set  of  the 
'Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette"  has  been  offered.    The  edition  wiF 
Don't  delay — send  for  your  set  NOW  before  you  forget. 


%0  quickly. 


pro- 


"The  Etiquette 


The  coupon  below  entitles  you  to  5  days'  FREE  examination  of  the 
2-volume  set  of  the  "Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette:"  At  the  enci  of  that  time 
if  you  decide  that  you  want  to  keep  it,  simply  send  us  .$3.50  in  full  pay- 
ment-and  the  set  is  yours.  Or,  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied 
return  it  to  us  and  you  won't  be  out  a  cent.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
quette"  °in    o"u?  li"  t0  a  S6t  °f  U,e  "Enc>'cl°Pedia  of  Eti- 

Fj_e_em  _ Ex amination  Coupon 

•  NELSON  "DOUBLE DAY"  Inc." 

J  Dept.  42.  Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

1    Gentlemen : 

I    « £ou  "?ay  ?.e"d  "i1?  the  complete  two-volume  set  of  the 
|      Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette."  After  5  days  I  either  will  return 
the  books  or  send  you  $3,511  in  full  payment.  This  places  me 
under  no  obligation. 


brary.  This  oppor- 
tunity may  never 
come  again.  Send 
for  the  set  to-day 
and  surprise  your 
friends  with  your 
knowledge  of  the 
correct  thing  to 
do,  say,  write,  and 
wear  at  all  times. 
Just  mail  the  cou- 
pon —  don't  send 
any  money.  Nel- 
son Doiibledav, 
Inc.,  Dept.  42, 
Oyster  Bay,  New 
York. 


Name. . 


Address. 
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VALUABLE  BOOKS  ON 
CURRENT  PROBLEMS 

WHY  demand  training  for  every  service  but 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  allow 
amateurs  to  handle  that  ?  In  view  of  the 
coining  government  turnover  read 

Alleyne  Ireland's  pungent 
Democracy  and  the  Human 
Equation   ip.oo 

HOW  is  the  housing  problem  to  be  solved  ? 
A  very  timely  triangular  debate  from  three 
different  viewpoints  will  be  found  in 

The  Housing  Famine 

Bv  JOHN  J  MURPHY,  EDITH  ELMER 
WOOD,  and  FREDERICK  L.  ACKER- 
MAN.   *2-50 

HOW  did  unmilitary  Germany  regard  the 
war?  Read  that  most  appealing,  intimate 
record  of 

An  English  Wife  in  Berlin 

By  EVELYN,  PRINCESS  BLUCHER 
A  permanently  valuable  book.  $6.00 

WHAT  reactionary  influences  are  just  now 
at  work  in  Germany  ?  Read 

The  General  Staff 
and  its  Problems 

By  General  LUDENDORFF 

From  official  records.    2  vols.  $15.00 

HOW  are  the  great  national  problems  arising 
from  the  war  to  be  met  ?  Read 

Economic  Statesmanship 

By  J.  ELLIS  BARKER,  a  new  enlarged  and 
"exceptionally  valuable  edition.  $7.00 

International  Commerce 
and  Reconstruction 

By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN  $5.00 

America  and  the  New  Era 

Edited  by  E.  M.  FRIEDMAN  $6.00 

WHAT  is  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
defense  for  a  long  coast  line  '?  Read 

Our  Air  Force 

By  Gen.  WILLIAM  MITCHELL 

for  the  basis  of  fact  involved.  $5-00 


WHAT  is  Ireland's  dream  ?  Read 

The  Principles  of  Freedom 

TERENCE  MACSWINEY'S  expression  of 
his  deepest  desires,  visions,  and  amis  for 
Ireland.  *2-00 

WHAT  food  factors  are  primarily  essential 
and  why  ?  Read 

Vitamines 

By  Dr  BENJAMIN  HARROW,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  on  this  most. important 
topic.  

WHERE  will  you  go  to  escape  inclement 
March  ?  Read  that  fascinating  account  of  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies 

The  Cradle  of  the  Deep 

By  Sir  FREDERICK  TREVES 
A  compelling  travel  book,  certainly  the  most 

companionable   yet   written   about  those 

islands  of  beauty.  , 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

681  Filth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  H'lftli  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  collegeSjPublic  and  private  schools 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  Pratt.  Mgr. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


[HiyiyiiuiuiMiui,wmmiHiHi> 

training  jor  tfufliorship 

HoWtoWrite.-Whatto  wi-fte, 
and  Where  fo  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  Ike 
art  of  sclf-eXpression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.  EsenWem    ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.   Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.     Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it    Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.    Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $7S  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department   The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer'*  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer'*  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing  magazine  for  lilerary  workers:  sample  copy  20 
subscription  $2  00.    Besides  our  teaching  service 
manuscript  criticism  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  iree.  Pleat*  Aidre** 

Z&e  Home  Garrespcmdetice  School 

Dep't.  58,  Springfield,  Mass 


NCOHPORATtO  I90+ 
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BOOK 
ON 


BANK.  IMC 


American  School  of  Banking. 


Telia  of  the  great  opportunities  id  tl 
profession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by 
time.  Send  for  copy  at  once.  ~ 
EDGAR  G.  ALCORN 


._  attract. v 
nail  in  sparj 
obligation: 
....  Pres.,  J 
McLene  Bldg:,  Columbus,  - 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSE 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Trainicj 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2X  years'  cours-i 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Keq.ui; 
nients  one  year  higu  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  t| 
Directress  of  Nurses.  Yonteers.  Sew  York.  

The  Elizabeth  General  Hospital  ^aj!r'i 

offers  a  complete  course  in  nursing  to  desirable  candidat 

SSttEK  UWrffi^ffiW^I 


 SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

MACKENM^lSmlUMMER  TER| 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

(ON  LAKE  WALTON)  1.000  feet  elevation 

Work  and  play  for  June,  July  and  August  cc 
billing  best  things  in  summer  camps  and  school 
iiiniors  and  seniors.  All  land  and  water  sports,  i 
rollment  increased  ten-fold  in  five  years.  Illustra 
circular.  Correspondence  and  conference  mvitl 
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rADITALlSMys  SOCIALISM 


the  *s E  FLS  fJS 

SUB  J g  C  1  


HELD  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  JAN.25.I92I.B6FCR 

AN  AUDIENCE  OF  3500.  O*"' If  "ff***" 

KEFoar  illustrate  Br  PHoroankPHS  of  rue  debate*^ 

PAPER  COVER.  5°4  CLOTH  *I.OO  (ar^A.i.  IOC  EXT» 

THE  FINE  /^AB-TSGUaC 
c.„r.  o      27  Wes-r  »£««n.S».,Jtf«««  v. 


Now  As  Never  Before 

You  Need 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 

-dici^^r^  ever,  field  of  human  thought  and  activity.    In  science- 

\tTI-  ,Art-Painting.  sculpture,  music,  literature  and  the  h       L^.^"  ep?ch  m?kin^  discoveries  and  inven- 
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"  'V'OU  know,  dear,  that  you  and  the  boys  often  say  you  are  glad  I  use  my 
*■    silver,  because  it  gives  such  an  added  cheer  to  every  meal." 

Already,  her  feminine  instinct  for  the  artistry  of  arrangement  has  planned 
just  the  right  place  for  every  piece.  From  tea  wagon,  buffet  and  table, 
this  silver  will  radiate  its  beauty  throughout  the  cozy  atmosphere  of  their 
happy  home — mingle  its  refreshing  lustre  of  newness  with  that  never-fading 
loveliness  of  her  wedding  silver,  dignified  by  twenty-five  years  of  useful, 
daily  service. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful?    One  simply  cannot  have  too  much  silver." 

orkamSt&rlmty  Silverware 

Is  sold  b(j  leadiny  jewelers  everywhere 
THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths  dc  Qotd&miths  ~-- 

WORKS ~ PROVIDENCE   AND    NEW  YORK 
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MUNICIPAL  TRANSPORTATION 

[OR  at  least  a  year  an  acrimonious 
controversy  has  been  going  on  in 
New  York  over  the  street  and  sub- 
way transportation  system.   In  the  mean- 
time the  street  railways,  the  elevated,  and 
'     the  subways  have  deteriorated  both  in 
upkeep  and  in  service.     Some  of  the 
lines  have  gone  into  bankruptcy,  some 
lines  have  been  discontinued,  and  trans- 
fer points  have  been  abolished.  The 
managers  of  the  lines  have  insisted  that 
the  only  remedy  is  an  increased  fare. 
The  Mayor  of  the  city  has  fought  the 
jj   proposal  for  increased  fare  and  in  some 
instances  has  endeavored  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  transportation  by  establish- 
ing municipal  bus  lines.   The  owners  of 
transportation   bonds  as  well   as  the 
stockholders  have  believed  that  the  Mayor 
.  and  the  city  government  have  been  try- 
ing to  force  the  transportation  com- 
panies into  bankruptcy  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  complete  system  of  municipal 
ownership  and  operation. 

Suddenly  the  air  has  been  cleared  by 
a  message  from  the  new  chief  executive 
of  the  State,  Governor  Miller.   The  main 
purpose  of  this  rather  unusual  message 
is  to  declare  that  the  only  cure  for 
transportation  conditions,  already  ineffl- 
•  cient  and  likely  to  become  disastrous,  is 
to  have  a  complete  and  unified  survey  of 
;  all  the  transportation  lines  to  find  out 
exactly  what  is  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation;  to  co-ordinate  and  even 
to  consolidate  them  into  one  unified 
(whole;  to  transfer  the  ownership  from 
private  hands   (presumably  with  fair 
j compensation)  to  the  municipal  govern- 
ment; and  then  to  have  them  operated 
by  private  enterprise,  presumably  under 
■a  system  of  rental  and  under  regulation 
by  a  central  governmental  authority.  In 
jother  words,  Governor  Miller  advocates 
(municipal  ownership  and  private  oper- 
ation with  politics  eliminated, 
j  If  Governor  Miller  can  eliminate  poli- 
tics from  any  municipal  transportation 
(system,  he  will  be  performing  at  this 
j  stage  of  American  municipal  civilization 
filmost  a  miracle.    And  yet  the  general 
Principles  of  his  message  we  believe  to 
i>e  right.    The  only  way  in  which  a 
Itreet  or  subway  transportation  system 
lam  be  operated  by  a  municipality  is  to 
ave  it  done  at  a  low  rate  of  fare  and 
he  deficit  of  the  operation  made  up  out 
V  the  general  tax  fund.    In  a  city  the 
jze  of  New  York  such  municipal  oper- 
tion  would  mean  the  creation  of  a  great 
ody  of  city  employees  who  would  vote 
,>r  hi-*h  wages  and  low  fares,  thus  mak- 
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ing  the  draft  upon  the  general  tax  fund 
very  large.  In  an  ideal  city  this  method, 
which  is  the  method  we  pursue  in  main- 
taining sidewalks  and  streets,  might  be 
theoretically   desirable.     In  our  judg- 
ment, we  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
of  political  evolution  where  it  can  be 
adopted  without  grave  clangers.  The 
Outlook  has,  however,  for  many  years 
advocated    municipal    ownership  and 
private  operation  under  regulation.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  why  we  think 
Governor  Miller's  message  has  a  good 
deal  of  common  sense  in  it. 


seem  to  accord  ill  with  Debs's  widely 
heralded  gentleness.  His  appeals  on  be- 
half of  Socialism,  both  spoken  and  writ- 
ten, have  at  times-  been  distinctly  un- 
gentle. Nevertheless  personal  gentleness 
and  fanaticism  can  occur  in  the  same 
character. 


DEBS  STAYS  PUT 

All  law-abiding  and  patriotic  citizens 
should  commend  President  Wilson 
for  refusing  to  commute  the  sentence  of 
Eugene  Debs. 

Recently  Attorney- General  Palmer 
recommended  that  Debs  be  released,  on 
the  ground  that  the  prisoner's  health 
was  poor  and  that  friends  had  expressed 
the  fear  that  he  would  not  live  out  the 
sentence.  The  fact  that  Debs  had  an  ex- 
cellent record  at  the  Atlanta  peniten- 
tiary was  put  forward  in  his  favor,  and 
petitions  signed  by  many  thousands  of 
Debs  sympathizers  were  presented. 

Debs  is  now  at  the  Federal  prison  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  serving  out  a  sentence 
of  ten  years,  imposed  for  violating  the 
Espionage  Act.    He  has  been  in  prison 
for  about  two  years,  and  during  that 
time  has  reiterated  his  belief  in  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood  and  which 
brought  about  his  arrest  and  conviction. 
He  attacked  the  Government's  part  in 
the   war,   and   specially   assailed  the 
terms   of   the    Selective    Service  Act, 
under  which  the  Army  was  being  raised.' 
He  was  found  guilty  in  September,  1918, 
and  was  sentenced.    The  fight  to  save 
him  from   prison  was  carried  to  the 
United    States    Supreme    Court.  In 
March,  1919,  it  upheld  the  conviction. 
In  April  of  that  year  Debs  was  sent  to 
Moundsville  Prison,  West  Virginia,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  transferred  to 
Atlanta. 

While  in  prison  Debs  was  nominated 
for  President  and  in  the  election  last 
autumn  polled  about  a  million  votes.  He 
has  been  five  times  candidate  of  the 
Socialist  party  for  President. 

President  Wilson,  it  is  believed,  re- 
fused to  release  him,  first,  because  of 
the  very  serious  nature  of  the  charges 
proved  against  him,  and,  second,  be- 
cause of  the  defiant  statements  since  his 
imprisonment.     Such    defiance  would 


VICTOR  BERGER  ESCAPES 
PUNISHMENT 

In  permitting  Victor  Berger,  former 
member  of  Congress,  convicted  of  at- 
tempting to  obstruct  the  United  States 
in  the  war,  to  escape  punishment  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  not 
said,  or  even  intimated,  that  he  was  not 
guilty.    Victor  Berger  goes  free  because 
of  what  the  ordinary  man,  untrained  in 
law,  calls  a  legal  technicality.    In  his 
behalf  Berger's  counsel  had  submitted 
an  affidavit  averring  belief  that  Judge 
Kenesaw  Mountain   Landis,   the  trial 
judge,   was  prejudiced  against  Berger 
and  some  of  his  co-defendants.    The  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  that  this  affi- 
davit was  sufficient,  under  the  law  to 
bar  Judge  Landis  from  trying  the  case 
There  is  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice McKenna  to  indicate  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  shared  the  belief  of  the 
defendants  that  Judge  Landis  was  preju- 
diced.   All  that  the  Court  says  is  that 
the  affidavit  complies  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law,  which  defines  the  cir-  X 
cumstances  under  which  the  judge  in 
a  case  "shall  proceed  no  further  there-  X. 
in,  but  another  judge  shall  be  desig- 
nated."   Briefly,  then,  Berger  and  the 
others  who  were  charged  with  disloyalty 
escaped  because  they  believed  the  Judge 
in  the  case  was  prejudiced  and  the  Judge 
nevertheless  tried  their  case. 

The  law  which  provided  Berger  and 
his  associates  with  a  loophole  says: 
"Whenever  a  party  to  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding, civil  or  criminal,  shall  make 
and  file  an  affidavit  that  the  judge  be- 
fore whom  the  action  or  proceeding  is 
to  be  tried  or  heard  has  a  personal  bias 
or  prejudice  either  against  him  or  in 
favor  of  any  opposite  party  to  the  suit, 
such  judge  shall   proceed   no  further  v 
therein."   It  says,  furthermore,  that  the  X 
"affidavit  shall  state  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons for  the  belief  that  such  bias  or 
prejudice  exists."    The  facts  alleged  in 
support  of  this  belief  consisted  of  a 
statement  attributed  to  Judge  Landis 
denouncing  Germany,  the  Germans,  and 
German-Americans.     Apparently  there 
was  no  proof  that  Judge  Landis  used 
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the  language  attributed  to  him.  In  fact, 
a  transcript  of  Judge  Landis's  words 
was  offered  in  evidence,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  the  dissenting  opinions, 
it  was  "in  marked  contrast  with  state- 
ments of  the  affidavit."  The  words  of 
the  Judge  were  used  in  pronouncing  sen- 
tence on  a  convict,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Judge  said  that  one  such  Ger- 
man-American did  more  damage  to  peo- 
ple than  thousands  of  them  could  over- 
come by  being  good  and  loyal  citizens, 
and  that  he  was  an  illustration  of  the 
occasional  American  of  German  birth 
whose  conduct  has  done  so  much  to 
damn  the  whole  ten  million  in  America. 

In  this  case  there  were  two  dissenting 
opinions — one  by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  in 
which  Mr.  Justice  Pitney  concurred, 
and  one  by  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds.  Mr. 
Justice  Day  said  that  it  did  not  seem 
to  him  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Court 
comported  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  that  reasons  and  facts  must  be 
set  forth;  and  that  it  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  independent  discharge  of 
duties  by  Federal  judges.  Mr.  Justice 
McReynolds  declared  that  the  affidavit 
disclosed  no  adequate  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  personal  feeling  existed 
*  against  any  of  the  defendants;  that  the 
indicated  prejudice  was  against  "malevo- 
lents  from  Germany,  a  country  then  en- 
gaged in  hunnish  warfare;"  that  the- 
words  of  the  Judge  showed  "only  deep 
detestation  for  all  persons  of  German 
extraction  who  were  at  that  time 
wickedly  abusing  privileges  granted  by 
our  indulgent  laws;"  that  "a  public 
officer  who  entertained  no  aversion 
towards  disloyal  German  immigrants 
during  the  late  war  was  simply  unfit 
for  his  place;"  and  that  "while  'an  over- 
speaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbal' 
neither  is  an  amorphous  dummy  un- 
spotted by  human  emotions  a  becoming 
receptacle  for  judicial  power." 

Apparently,  if  Americans  do  not  want 
defendants  in  the  future  to  escape  as 
Berger  and  his  associates  have  escaped 
they  will  have  to  see  that  Congress 
changes  the  wording  of  the  law  that  has 
been  interpreted  in  this  case. 

INVADING  CHILDREN'S  RIGHTS 

Children  throughout  the  country 
should  tell  their  parents  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  invasion  of  play- 
grounds either  by  the  local  or  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Two  cases  which  give 
point  to  this  warning  have  occurred  re- 
cently in  New  York  City. 

A  few  years  ago  the  children  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  city  became  the  richer 
by  the  acquirement  of  a  playground  in 
East  101st  Street.  It  is  the  only  play- 
ground in  the  neighborhood.  It  serves 
the  five  or  six  schools  within  accessible 
distance.    It  has  a  large  daily  attend- 


ance. It  is  open  the  year  round.  The 
Board  of  Education  needed  a  site  for  a 
new  schoolhouse.  It  was  proposed  to 
use  this  playground.  The  Parks  and 
Playgrounds  Association  instantly  op- 
posed the  project,  and  the  Association's 
efforts,  so  it  informs  us,  have  met  with 
such  success  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  now  withdrawn  from  its  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  playground  as  a 
school  site. 

But  the  United  States  Government 
has  not  withdrawn  its  request  to  use 
part  of  the  Jacob  Riis  Park  at  Rocka- 
way  Point,  the  only  public  park  on  the 
ocean  frontage.  Readers  of  The  Outlook 
will  remember  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
Mr.  Riis  and  others  to  secure  this  prop- 
erty, which  was  appropriately  named 
for  him- — the  Jacob  Riis  Park.  It  com- 
prises over  260  acres  and  cost  $1,343,000. 
During  the  war  the  Navy,  in  the  defense 
of  the  approaches  to  New  York  City, 
put  up  some  buildings  at  one  end  of 
the  park  and  later  applied  for  the  use 
of  190  acres  for  a  naval  air  station.  The 
request  has  now  been  reduced  to  94 
acres,  which  includes  the  property  on 
which  the  navy  buildings  are  located. 
The  naval  officials  argue  that  the  use  of 
this  property  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  New  York  City.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason,  however,  why  the  city's 
defense  could  not  be  equally  well  served 
by  the  acquirement  of  other  property  at 
Rockaway  Point  or  even  by  the  acquire- 
ment of  property  on  Staten  Island.  The 
proposition  appears  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  people.  Not 
only  is  the  Jacob  Riis  Park  a  present 
necessity,  but  twenty  years  hence,  when 
the  population  of  Greater  New  York 
will  presumably  have  doubled,  it  will  be 
a  necessity  to  the  Borough  of  Queens 
alone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  city 
will  not  surrender  an  inch  of  the  prop- 
erty which  belongs  to  its  children.  If 
the  children  were  organized  in  such  a 
Junior  Municipality  as  has  been  recom- 
mended by  "Daddy"  George,  they  would 
have  a  chance  to  protect  themselves  and 
to  make  their  just  protests  felt. 


A  CONSERVATION  CREED 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

The  New  York  State  Conservation 
Commission,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  George  D.  Pratt,  Commissioner,  has 
started  a  campaign  among  the  young 
people  of  the  State  for  the  conservation 
of  wild  life  and  the  preservation  of  all 
natural  resources.  It  issues  the  follow- 
ing creed : 

•  I  Believe  that  "God  has  lent  us  the 
earth  for  our  life.  It  is  a  great  entail. 
It  belongs  as  much  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us  as  to  us,  and  we 
have  no  right,  by  anything  we  do  or 
neglect,  to  involve  them  in  any  un- 
necessary penalties,  or  to  deprive  them 


of  the  benefit  which  was  in  our  power 
to  bequeath."  (Ruskin.) 

That,  in  a  great  democracy  of  free 
people,  the  protection  of  wild  life  and 
the  preservation  of  all  other  natural 
resources,  which  underlie  national 
prosperity  and  happiness,  must  de- 
pend finally,  as  does  the  stability  of 
the  government  itself,  upon  the  sup- 
port and  willing  service  of  every  citi- 
zen. 

I  therefore  declare  my  adherence  to 
these  principles,  and  enroll  myself  as 
an  active  Conservationist  of  the  Em- 
pire State. 

If  this  pledge  is  signed,  with  name 
and  address,  and  mailed  to  the  Conser- 
vation Commission,  Albany,  New  York, 
the  Commission  will  immediately  re- 
turn, postpaid  and  without  charge,  a 
rose  gold-finished  pin,  which  will  iden- 
tify the  wearer  as  a  Conservationist  of 
the  Empire  State.  With  the  pin  will 
also  be  sent  a  Conservationist  card  con- 
taining the  principles  of  the  creed,  de- 
signed for  permanent  keeping. 

The  Commission  has  already  distrib- 
uted about  10,000  of  these  emblems  to 
people  all  over  the  State,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent especially  interested  in  getting  boys 
and  girls  enlisted  in  the  cause.  The  in- 
stilling of  the  principles  of  conservation 
in  this  element  of  the  State's  population 
will  no  doubt  prove  an  invaluable  help 
to  the  movement  in  the  future.  Boy 
Scout  organizations  may  appropriately 
take  action  in  this  matter  and  help  on 
the  movement. 

ATHLETIC  SCULPTURE 

Not  every  man's  career  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished in  science  and  art,  as  is 
the  career  of  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie.  He 
is  a  Canadian.  He  was  educated  at  Mc- 
Gill  University,  Montreal.  He  was  an 
honor  man  in  athletics.  He  became  a* 
lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the  Medical 
School.  He  also  lectured  on  anatomy 
and  art  before  the  Montreal  Art  Asso- 
ciation, at  Harvard  University,  and  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  connection 
with  the  Olympic  lecture  course  there. 

Seventeen  years  ago  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  chair  of  Physical  Education 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  he  organized  the  medical  exami- 
nations and  developed  courses  in  physi- 
cal training. 

In  1915  he  volunteered  for  military 
service  in  the  war.  He  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  His  efforts 
for  the  reconstruction  of  disabled  men, 
established  through  his  ingenious  ap- 
pliances for  muscular  re-education,  be- 
came widely  known. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  busy  on  the 
art  side  as  well.  Inspired  by  the  ex- 
amples of  the  nude  constantly  passing 
before  him,  he  began  to  express  himself 
in  sculpture — in  statuettes,  in  larger  fig-  ' 
ures,  in  medallions,  masks,  plaques, 
medals.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
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Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 


Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 


WELL,    WELL,    HERE    WE   ARE  AGAIN! 
From  Frederick  Eissler,  Philadelphia 


COME    ON,  'BR'ER   GROUNDHOG,    LET'S   GET  AN 
EARLY  START 
From  Charles  Gillingham,  Philadelphia 


Darling  in  the  Macon  Daily  Telegraph 


Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News 
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THE  HONEYMOON 
From  Grace  E.  McGowin,  St.  Simon's  Island,  Georgia 
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emy  in  London,  at  the  Salon  in  Paris, 
and  the  National  Academy  exhibitions 
here.  Some  of  his  works  have  now 
found  more  permanent  place  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City; 
the  National  Gallery,  Ottawa;  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  Oxford;  and  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  Cambridge.  Most  char- 
acteristic of  Dr.  McKenzie's  style  is  the 
great  medallion  entitled  "The  Joy  of 
Effort"  (three  racing  figures),  which 
may  now  be  seen  incrusted  in  the  wall 
of  the  Stadium  in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
It  commemorates  the  fifth  Olympic 
Games  of  the  modern  series,  and  re- 
ceived the  Swedish  King's  special  medal. 

His  work  is  almost  entirely  in  small- 
sized  figures,  such  as  may  be  noted  in 
"The  Competitor,"  "The  Supple  Juggler," 
illustrated  on  this  page.  The  first  of 
these  figures  may  have  been  inspired  by 
Greek  art;  the  other  seems  the  product 
of  a  more  modern  conception. 

These  and  the  other  bronze  figures  of 
athletes  in  action  may  be  seen  at  the 
Ferargil  Galleries,  607  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  To  the  onlooker  Dr. 
McKenzie's  vivid  portrayal  in  the  round 
of  relay  runners,  shot-putters,  sprinters, 
and  jumpers  is  an  education  both  in  art 
and  athletics.  He  applies  athletic  figures 
even  to  door-knockers  and  candle-sticks! 

Particularly  interesting  also  is  his  ex- 
pression of  "The  Progress  of  Fatigue," 
as  shown  in  four  masks — "Violent  Ef- 
fort," "Breathlessness,"  "Fatigue,"  and 
"Exhaustion." 

While  all  this  delineation  of  the  hu- 
man figure  and  face — a  reflection  of  the 
artist's  professional  labors — is  the  most 
impressive  part  of  the  exhibition,  on  the 
psychological  and  aesthetic  side  the 
medals  and  portrait  plaques  in  low  re- 
lief are  of  much  interest.  In  them  one 
finds  such  faces  as  those  of  Walt  Whit- 
man,   Guglielmo   Ferrero,    Drs.  Keen, 


THE  COMPETITOR 

THE  SUPPLE  JUGGLER 

The  Competitor  is  the  kneeling  figure; 
the  Supple  Juggler  is  the  standing 
figure 


Weir  Mitchell,  Wilfred  Grenfell,  and 
William  Henry  Drummond,  Sir  Arthur 
Shipley,  Paul  Dougherty,  and  Forbes- 
Robertson.  There  are  also  striking  stat- 
ues of  the  youthful  Franklin  and  of 
George  Whitfield. 

THE  GERMAN  INDEM- 
NITY 

AS  we  reported  last  week,  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments at  a  meeting  at  Paris 
have  fixed  upon  the  sum  of  fifty-five  bill- 
ion dollars  as  the  amount  of  the  war 
indemnity  which  Germany  must  pay  to 
the  Allied  nations.  This  sum  is  to  be 
paid  by  Germany  over  a  period  of. 
forty-two  years  in  annual  amounts,  be- 
ginning with  five  hundred  millions  and 
rising  to  one  billion  five  hundred  mill- 
ion dollars.  In  addition,  Germany  is  to 
pay  a  twelve  per  cent  tax  to  the  Allies 
annually  on  her  exports. 

There  is  no  question  among  fair- 
minded  men  as  to  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  Germany  to  pay  this  sum,  and 
even  a  much  larger  sum.  Indeed,  Ger- 
many herself,  in  the  most  solemn  lan- 
guage, has  acknowledged  her  moral  ac- 
countability, for  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  which  she  signed  at 
Versailles  reads  as  follows: 

Germany  accepts  the  responsibility 
of  Germany  and  her  allies  for  caus- 
ing' all  the  loss  and  damage  to  which 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern- 


ments and  their  nationals  have  been 
subjected  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war  imposed  upon  them  by  the  ag- 
gression of  Germany  and  her  allies. 

It  was  chiefly  Germany  which  made 
an  armed  camp  of  Europe  in  the  years 
preceding  the  World  War,  and  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  world  is  satisfied  that 
the  German  rulers  deliberately  brought 
on  the  war  for  purposes  of  political  and 
material  aggrandizement.  Hers  is  the 
responsibility  for  the  incalculable  dam- 
ages of  the  war,  and  according  to  any 
reasonable  system  of  ethics  she  not  only 
ought  to  pay  but  ought  to  be  willing  to 
pay  for  those  damages  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  her  power.  It  is  credibly  re- 
ported that  the  Kaiser  and  his  group  of 
militarists  had  fixed  their  minds  on 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bill- 
ion dollars  as  the  indemnity  which  they 
would  have  exacted  if  they  had  been 
victorious.  In  comparison,  the  sum  of 
fifty-five  billion  dollars  which  Germany 
is  now  asked  to  pay  is  small. 

The  protests  from  Germany  against 
the  cash  feature  of  the  proposed  indem- 
nity have  been  voluble  and  in  some  re- 
spects undignified.  There  have,  how- 
ever, come  from  some  of  the  neutral 
nations,  and  even  from  some  of  the  Al- 
lies, sober-minded  expressions  of  opin- 
ion that  the  indemnity  decided  upon  by 
the  Supreme  Council  contains  terms 
which  Germany  cannot  comply  with  un- 
less both  her  own  economic  and  social 
structure  is  so  crippled  that  in  the  end 
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the  reaction  upon  the  economic  and 
social  stiucture  of  Europe,  and  perhaps 
of  the  world,  will  be  bad.  These  opin- 
ions are  largely  based  upon  the  pro- 
»  posal  of  the  twelve  per  cent  ad  valorem 
ta^on_Germany's  exports. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  economic  opin- 
ion of  the  world  is  that  the  German  peo- 
ple can  in  forty-two  years  pay  the  fifty- 
five  billion  dollars  not  only  without  im- 
poverishment but  even  with  a  stimula- 
tion of  their  social,  industrial,  and  polit- 
ical health.  Cash  payments,  however, 
when  stripped  of  all  their  financial  sub- 
tleties and  jargon,  are  simply  payments 
of  commodities — that  is  to  say,  of  ex- 
ports. If,  therefore,  the  German  nation 
is  compelled  either  by  moral  or  physical 
force  to  pay  a  twelve  per  cent  tax  on 
her  exports  it  is  believed  by  sound,  pa- 
triotic, and  by  no  means  pro-German 
■  judges  that  the  greater  effort  she  makes 
to  pay'  the  cash  indemnity,  the  more 
she  will  be  crippled  by  the  proposed  tax 
on  exports. 

It  is  a  principle  well  established  in 
the  United  States  that  the  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy.  We  are  in- 
clined to  share  the  feeling  of  the  econ- 
omists that  the  enforcement  of  the 
twelve  per  cent  tax  en  exports  would 
tend  to  destroy  Germany's  initiative  and 
ambition  to  pay  the  annual  installments 
of  the  cash  indemnity  with  promptness; 
it  certainly  would  discourage  her  from 
making  the  annual  payments  larger 
than  is  named  in  the  bond  in  order  to 
receive  the  cash  discount  which  is  also 
provided  in  the  bond.  It  may  be  that 
there  was  a  feeling  in  the  Supreme 
Council  that  the  more  prosperous  Ger- 
many may  become  in  the  future  the 
more  indemnity  she  should  pay,  and 
that  a  sliding  tax  rising  with  the  in- 
crease of  her  exports  would  accomplish 
this  end.  But  probably  the  main  rea- 
son for  introducing  the  tax  feature  into 
the  indemnity^was  the  fear  that  Ger- 
many's frugality  and  industry  might  pro- 
duce such  an  amount  of  commodities  as 
to  hamper  or  dislocate  the  industrial 
system  of  other  nations.  The  question, 
therefore,  seems  to  be: 

Will  the  economic  stability  of  the 
world  be  endangered  more  by  allowing 
Germany  to  export  as  freely  as  she  can 
with  such  protection  as  other  nations 
may  adopt  under  their  own  tariffs;  or 
by  regulating,  restricting,  and  hamper- 
ing Germany's  industrial  development 
by  a  direct  tax  imposed  by  foreign 
nations? 

In  effect,  the  imposition  of  this  direct 
twelve  per  cent  tax  will  be  as  if  the  Al- 
lied nations  occuped  the  custom-houses 
of  Germany  for  forty-two  years.  Indeed, 
some  French  publicists  have  already  pro- 
posed that  this  be  physically  done.  We 
do  not  believe  if  Germany  is  to  become 
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again  a  great  and  self-respecting  nation 
that  she  can  tolerate  such  an  occupation. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations, 
the  best  opinion  in  this  country,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  Europe  seems  to 
be  that  the  tax  feature  of  the  indemnity 
proposed  by  the  Supreme  Council  will 
be  modified  in  the  conference  with  Ger- 
many which  is  about  to  take  place,  but 
that  the  payment  of  fifty-five  billion  dol- 
lars can  be  justly  and  will  be  success- 
fully maintained. 


DEBURAU 


DRAMATIC  tragedy  was  first  of  all 
a  thing  which  concerned  only 
kings,  heroes,  and  gods.  It  is  a 
fairly  modern  discovery  that  there  may 
be  tragic  drama  under  a  homespun  coat 
as  well  as  under  a  purple  robe.  Some- 
thing perhaps  of  the  older  thought  en- 
dures in  the  appeal  which  lies  in  the 
stage  tradition  of  broken-hearted  Pier- 
rots and  of  Columbines  who  laugh  only 
with  lips  and  eyes.  They  are  kings  and 
queens  of  make-believe  whose  fall  from 
the  realm  where  they  rule  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  others  may  be  as  great 
as  the  disaster  of  a  Macbeth  or  a  Lear. 


A  play  which  is  built  upon  this  famil- 
iar ground  and  which  deals  with  the 
twice-told  tale  of  Marie  du  Plessis  and 
the  French  pantomimist  Deburau  re- 
cently came  to  the  New  York  stage.  The 
play  itself  is  the  work  of  Sacha  Guitry, 
the  astonishingly  versatile  French  drama- 
tist, and  it  (in  the  language  of  the  Roy- 
crofters)  was  done  into  English  by 
Granville  Barker.  At  least  the  pro- 
gramme credits  Mr.  Barker  with  the 
English  version  of  the  play,  and  in  its 
published  form1  Mr.  Barker  somewhat 
obscurely  defends  the  manner  of  his 
translation. 

He  has  chosen  to  tell  his  story  in 
rhymed  and  irregular  verse,  which  he 
declares  to  have  been  the  easy  and  obvi- 
ous means  of  conveying  the  impression 
which  the  play  in  the  original  created. 
"This,"  he  says,  "was  both  that  any 
hint  of  the  peculiarly  English  blank 
verse  might  be  avoided  and  with  it  any 
temptation  to  weightiness  of  speech  be 
the  better  shunned,  and  that  a  certain 
amusing  artificiality,  even  impertinence 
of  method,  might  be  added — by  the  actor 
quite  noticeably  added." 
The  words  of  this  explanation  appear 

1  Deburau:  A  Comedy.  By  Sacha  Guitry.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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to  be  English,  but  we  confess  that  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Barker  has  success- 
fully avoided  any  hint  of  the  clarity 
which  might  arise  from  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  phrase  himself  in  the 
usual  English  manner.  Whatever  his 
purpose  may  have  been,  however,  we 
fear  that  he  has  failed  in  it,  for  the 
form  which  he  has  adopted  for  "Debu- 
rau"  places  an  amazing  handicap  upon 
the  skill  of  the  actors  who  have  been  as- 
signed the  task  of  interpreting  the  play 
to  the  public.  It  is  a  striking  tribute 
to  the  ability  of  Lionel  Atwill  that  he 
successfully  surmounts  the  childish 
jingles  which  Mr.  Barker  forces  him  to 
employ. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  play  as  though 
we  were  to  tell  the  story  of  a  tragedy, 
but  its  author  calls  Deburau  a  comedy. 
We  shall  let  our  readers  judge  which  is 
the  apter  term. 

As  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first  act 
a  motley  throng  is  finding  its  way  into 
the  Theatre  des  Funambules.  There  are 
men  and  women  of  fashion,  the  familiar 
figures  of  Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand, 
and  Alfred  de  Musset,  who  are  to  fill  the 
boxes  of  the  little  hall.  There  are  other 
men  and  women  less  opulent  and  less 
distinguished,  who  are  bound  for  the 
pit  at  ten  sous  a  seat.  There  is  a 
barker  who  cries  the  price  of  the  seats, 
the  names  in  the  cast,  and  the  play,  a 
new  play,  "01'  Clo\" 

With  the  first  act  the  scene  shifts  to 
the  inside  of  the  theater.  Deburau  as 
Pierrot  in  "01'  Clo'  "  is  shown  briefly  in 
the  final  act  of  that  curious  tragedy. 
His  triumph  is  acclaimed  by  the  audi- 
ence, which  departs.  His  fellow-actors, 
left  in  the  hall,  are  not  slow  to  indicate 
the  fact  that,  while  the  public  may  be 
enthralled  with  Deburau,  they  have  cer- 
tain distinct  reservations  concerning 
both  the  public  and  its  idol. 

Awaiting  the  arrival  of  Deburau,  Marie 
du  Plessis,  a  beauty  of  Paris  and  a  ruler 
of  Parisian  hearts,  lingers.  For  those 
(and  they  are  many)  who  seek  to  en- 


thrall him  Deburau  has  but  a  single 
formula  of  defense.  He  carries  in  his 
pocket  a  miniature  of  his  wife,  which 
he  displays  to  all  who  tremble  upon,  or 
pass,  the  verge  of  sentiment.  But  be- 
fore the  smile  of  Marie  du  Pleseis  his 
resolution  falters,  the  story  of  his  wife 
and  child  is  untold,  his  miniature  re- 
mains unshown,  and  he  becomes  a  cap- 
tive chained  to  her  chariot  wheels. 

There  is  always  the  need  for  new 
faces  for  Marie — new  faces,  and  of  more 
gold  than  ever  could  touch  the  fingers 
of  even  so  triumphant  an  actor  as  Debu- 
rau. The  time  soon  comes  when  Debu- 
rau is  displaced,  and  departs  for  his 
garret  a  broken-hearted  man. 

When  we  see  Deburau  again,  his  son 
has  become  a  youth  and  he  himself  has 
been  lost  to  the  stage  but  not  to  dreams 
of  his  enchantment.  At  every  sound  of 
a  step  outside  his  door  he  waits,  still 
clinging  to  an  abiding  faith  that  the 
woman  without  faith  will  some  time  re- 
turn to  her  brief  allegiance.  At  last  she 
comes,  but  it  is  only  out  of  pity,  and  to 
bring  her  physician  to  his  aid. 

The  only  cure  which  the  doctor  can 
offer  is  the  advice  to  seek  distraction 
from  "nerves"  by  taking  an  interest  in 
the  drama.  Knowing  nothing  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  the  doctor 
tells  him  to  see  the  great  actor  Deburau. 
The  unconscious  flattery  has  its  effect, 
and  Deburau  determines  to  return  to 
the  stage.  When  his  son  comes  in  and 
reports  that  a  rival  actor  is  to  play  his 
part  in  "01'  Clo' "  that  very  night,  the 
final  awakening  touch  is  given.  He  de- 
parts for  the  theater  to  displace  his 
rival — tottering  a  little  as  he  goes,  but 
exultant  in  anticipation  of  triumph. 

But  there  is  to  be  no  triumph  for 
Deburau.  His  grace  has  departed,  he 
stumbles  and  falls;  and,  instead  of  hear- 
ing the  applause  of  entranced  spectators, 
he  finds  only  jeers  and  a  silence  which 
cuts  deeper  than  any  spoken  word.  His 
fellow-actors,  jealous  of  him  in  the  days 
of  his  success,  come  to  his  support  in 


the  moment  of  disaster.  His  manager, 
fluent  with  praise  while  the  money 
poured  into  the  box  office,  turns  against 
him  in  bitterness  and  despair.  Debu- 
rau, who  lias  mocked  his  son's  ambition 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  suddenly  de- 
termines that  the  name  of  Deburau 
must  not  be  lost  to  the  stage.  If  there 
can  no  longer  be  a  Gaspard  Deburau, 
there  can  at  least  be  a  Charles.  Fever- 
ishly he  makes  up  his  son  for  his  part, 
counseling  him  swiftly  and  surely  in  the 
craft  which  has  been  his  lifelong  study. 

At  last  the  curtain  rises  for  the  eve- 
ning performance.  In  the  triumph  of 
the  new  Deburau  the  tragedy  of  the  old 
is  forgotten.  So  perhaps  the  play  may 
be  called  a  comedy,  for  its  ending,  after 
a  fashion,  is  a  happy  one.  At  least  it 
is  no  more  tragic  than  the  eternal  dis- 
placement of  each  generation  of  man- 
kind by  the  insistent  and  inevitable  pro- 
gression of  the  next.  It  is  strange  how 
new  and  how  hard  all  changes  are  for 
those  who  must  drop  away  like  au- 
tumnal leaves — that  spring  may  start 
again.  It  is  something  to  be  accepted 
as  a  commonplace  instead  of  a  tragedy 
only  by  those  who  are  still  a  long  way 
from  October. 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
ANNA  MAY  BACK 

A FAMILIAR  face  has  gone  from 
The  Outlook's  editorial  rooms.  On 
Monday  morning,  February  7,  a 
chair  which  for  many  years  had  been 
filled  by  a  worker  whose  loyalty,  devo- 
tion, and  skill  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  those  associated  with  her  stood  empty 
when  the  clock  struck  nine.  The  strange 
vacancy  was  all  too  soon  explained  with 
the  tragic  word  that  the  chair  would 
never  be  filled  again. 

In  memory  of  May  Back  The  Outlook 
here  records  the  grief  of  its  whole  staff 
at  the  sudden  passing  from  this  world 
of  a  brave  and  friendly  spirit. 


PRINCE  KROPOTKIN:  A  REMINISCENCE 


THE  death  of  Prince  Kropotkin,  or, 
as  he  preferred  to  be  called,  Peter 
Kropotkin,  has  been  announced 
from  Moscow.  The  news  has  since  been 
contradicted.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  has  been  seriously  ill,  and,  as 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  exact  facts 
from  Russia  under  present  conditions, 
there  is  every  probability  that,  if  he  is 
not  actually  dead,  death  is  hovering 
near  him.  For  he  is  a  very  old  man, 
worn  out  by  a  life  of  exhausting  labor 
and  hardship.  His  long  career  as  a 
revolutionary  reformer  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  self-sacrificing  of 
modern  times. 


Born  at  Moscow  in  1842,  of  a  family 
of  the  Russian  nobility,  he  entered  the 
Court  of  the  Czar  as  a  page,  a  position 
of  great  honor  and  distinction.  He  be- 
came both  a  soldier  and  a  scientist,  and 
made  important  geographical  expedi- 
tions and  discoveries  in  Siberia  and 
Manchuria  and  geological  investigations 
in  Finland.  His  contributions  to  cartog- 
raphy and  geological  history  have  a 
recognized  place  in  scientific  literature. 

At  thirty  years  of  age  Kropotkin  be- 
came convinced  by  his  observations  of 
the  Siberian  exile  system  and  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasants  in  all  parts  of 
the  Russian  Empire  that  the  Russian 


political  and  industrial  system  was  hope- 
lessly vicious,  and  he  therefore  joined 
the  revolutionary  party.  He  was  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  escaped,  fled  to 
Switzerland,  was  expelled  from  that 
country,  went  to  France,  was  imprisoned 
in  France,  and  finally  took  refuge  in 
England  in  1886,  where  he  made  his 
permanent  home.  He  was  a  voluminous 
and  accomplished  writer,  and  two  of  his 
books  published  in  this  country,  "Mem- 
oirs of  a  Revolutionist"  and  "Fields, 
Factories,  and  Workshops,"  are  of  ab- 
sorbing human  interest.  In  industry  he 
was  a  Socialist,  in  government  what  is 
known  as  a  philosophical  Anarchist,  but 
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he  was  neither  a  lover  nor  an  advocate 
of  violence.  Although  an  intellectual, 
he  was  very  far  from  being  a  "parlor 
Socialist"  or  Bolshevist;  for  he  put  his 
beliefs  into  practice  by  living  a  life  of 
self-abnegation,  poverty,  and  privation 
with  a  patience  and  sweetness  of  spirit 
that  reformers  do  not  always  display. 

When  Kropotkin  visited  this  country 
twenty  years  ago,  I  learned  from  George 
Kennan,  the  Russian  explorer,  that  he 
was  very  anxious  to  meet  and  talk  with 
Booker  Washington.  We  were  publish- 
ing serially  in  The  Outlook  Washing- 
ton's extraordinary  autobiography,  "Up 
From  Slavery,"  and  I  was  able  to  ar- 
range a  meeting— one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic, although  it  was  perfectly  simple, 
natural,  and  spontaneous,  in  which  I 
have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to-  take 
part. 

Booker  Washington  was  staying  at  the 
old  Grand  Union  Hotel,  at  Forty-second 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  now  torn 
down— and  the  only  respectable  New 
York  hotel  that  in  those  days  would  re- 
ceive Booker  Washington,  a  Negro,  as 
a  guest.    Kennan  brought  Kropotkin  to 
the  hotel,  where  I  waited  with  Washing- 
ton, and  we  all  went  up  to  the  latter's 
room.    It  was  a  diminutive  bedroom, 
such  as  in  those  happy  times  could  be 
had  for  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half  per  day.    The  furniture  consisted 
of  a  single  bed,  a  chair,  a  washstand, 
and  a  trunk.     Kropotkin  sat  on  the 
chair,  Washington  on  the  bed,  and  Ken- 
nan and  I  on  the  trunk.  There,  in  these 
simple  surroundings,  these  two  great 
men— for  they  were  great  men— talked 
for  an  hour  of  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions for  humanity.    One  born  a  Negro 
slave,  the  other  an  hereditary  prince; 
one  painfully  and  laboriously  self-edu- 
cated-, the  other  with  all  the  background 
)f  an  aristocratic  European  culture;  and 
each  a  champion  and  leader  of  a  down- 
trodden and  servile  race — the  American 
Negro  and  the  Russian  muzhik.    It  was 
this  common  interest  in  oppressed  hu- 
manity, I  suppose,  that  led  the  ex-prince 
to  seek  out  the  ex-slave.    It  was  all  in- 
formal, undemonstrative,  almost  matter- 
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of-fact;  and  yet  it  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  me. 

It  certainly  is  not  inappropriate  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  readers  of  The 
Outlook  to  add  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  received  from  George 
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Kennan,  to  whom  I  submitted  the  fore- 
going account  of  the  Kropotkin- Wash- 
ington incident. 

"Your  little  account,"  writes  Ken- 
nan, "is  excellent  and  I  have  only 
two  suggestions  to  make. 

"I  think  I  would  mention  one  more 
of  his  books  [I  mentioned  only  the 
two  books  which  1  had  read  myself. — 
L.  F.  A.],  the  mere  title  of  which 
shows  the  trend  of  his  later  thinking, 
and  that  is  'Mutual  Aid  as  a  Factor  of 
Evolution.'  It  was  not  published  in 
this  country,  but  my  recollection  is 
that  it  ran  as  a  serial  either  in  the 
'Fortnightly  Review'  or  the  'Nine- 
teenth Century,'  where  I  read  it.  It 
was  published  in  book  form  in  1902, 
and  impressed  me  as  an  admirable 
piece  of  work,  of  a  really  constructive 
rather  than  anarchistic  character. 
"Second,  I  would  make  it  unmis- 


takably clear  that  Kropotkin  was  not 
a  Bolshevist  or  a  sympathizer  with 
Bolshevism.     He  opposed  that  ten- 
dency when  it  first  showed  itself  in 
the  Workmen's  Council,  and  always, 
after  the  dispersal  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  he  was  an  anti-Bolshevist. 
He  soon  saw  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable for  him  to  fight  Lenine  and 
Trotsky,  and,  as  he  felt  himself  to  be 
an  old  man  and  wanted  to  die  in  his 
own  country,  he  entered  into  a  sort 
of  modus  virendi  or  agreement  with 
the  Bolsheviki,  based  on  an  under- 
standing that  he  would  not  interfere 
with  them  if  they  would  let  him  alone. 
After  that  he  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  lived,  practically  isolated, 
in  the   little  village  near  Moscow, 
where,  I  presume,  he  died. 
■  "People  might  think  that  because 
he  was  called — and  indeed  called  him- 
self— an   'Anarchist'   he  must  have 
been  a  Bolshevist,  but  he  never  was. 
Reports  that  have  come  to  me  indi- 
cate that  after  the  suppression  of  the. 
Constituent  Assembly  he  was  nearer 
to  the  Constitutional  Democrats  than 
to  the  Bolshevists." 

Few,  if  any,  Americans  have  been 
more  intimate  with  what  may  be  called 
the  Constitutional  Revolutionists  in 
Russia  than  George  Kennan,  or  have 
understood  more  clearly  their  purposes 
and  aspirations.  His  early  Siberian 
explorations  and  his  two  distinguished 
books,  "Tent  Life  in  Siberia"  and  "Si- 
beria and  the  Exile  System,"  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  Russian 
revolutionary  patriots.  '  He  was  himself 
expelled  from  Russia  by  the  Romanoff 
autocracy  while  visiting  that  country 
twenty  years  ago  in  pursuit  of  his  in- 
vestigations of  Russian  despotism. 

That  the  Revolution  could  have  pro- 
duced such  fine  spirits  as  those  of  Nico- 
las Tchaikovsky,  Kropotkin,  and  Cath- 
erine Breshkovsky,  all  of  whom  bitterly 
opposed  Bolshevism,  is  perhaps  the  best 
ground  of  hope  that  Bolshevik  despotism 
will  finally  fall,  and  the  Romanoff  despot- 
ism has  fallen,  and  that  human  justice 
and  social  order  based  on  representative 
constitutional  government  will  finally 
prevail  in  that  unhappy  country. 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  TIN  HALO 
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The  House  of  Representatives  has  wisely  accepted  Mr  Mor- 
gan's offer  of  the  Morgan  residence  in  London  for  use  as- 

tiSafneniAmeriCan  Embass^  and  }t  has  appropriated 
$150,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  Paris  residence.  In  The  Outlook 
for  December  22  there  appeared  an  article  by  Andrew  Ten 
Eyck  entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  Tin  Halo"  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  provision  for  the  housing  and  support  of  Amer- 


ican diplomatic  representatives.  It  has  called  forth  expres- 
sions of  approval  from  men  of  experience  in  our  diplomatic 
life.  We  print  excerpts  from  some  of  their  letters  to  us  and 
trust  that  the  Senate,  when  it  comes  to  consider  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill,  will  be  moved  to 
retain  the  excellent  clause  regarding  permanent  residences 
inserted  therein  by  the  House.— The  Editors. 


From,  a  Former  Secretary  of  State 
I  have  been  advocating  American- 
owned  legations  and  embassies  for  fif- 
teen years;  first,  in  order  that  diplo- 
matic posts  should  be  open  to  worthy 
men  without  regard  to  wealth,  and, 
second,  in  order  that  we  may  control 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  diplomats 
and  make  them  represent  American  life. 

W.  J.  Bryan. 


From  a  Former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  article  about  diplo- 
matic service  brings  out  some  striking 
contrasts  and  needs  that  ought  to  be 
widely  known.  I  was  very  interested  in 
reading  it.  Huntington  Wilson. 

From  Our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 


article  by  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  on  "Uncle  Sam's 
Tin  Halo." 

Needless  to  say,  it  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  my  heart,  and,  while  the 
time  is  approaching  when  I  shall  have 
no  personal  concern  in  such  reforms, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  be  brought  to  a  realization  of 
the  need  for  an  adequate  support  to 
all  grades  of  the  diplomatic  service. 
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I  am  gratified  to  see  such  a  publication 
as  The  Outlook  taking  up  the  cudgels. 

John  W.  Davis. 

From  a  Former  Ambassador  to  France 
I  was  tremendously  amused  and 
pleased  with  Andrew  Ten  Eyck's  article. 
It  is  a  splendid  article — an  expose  of  a 
shameful  condition  which  has  too  long 
existed.  At  present,  in  London,  with 
all  the  diplomatic  and  business  relations 
which  we  have  with  Great  Britain, 
there  are  three  or  four  separate  repre- 
sentations there — the  Shipping  Board, 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Consulate- 
General,  the  Ambassador — really  with 
no  co-ordination.  The  wonder  is  that 
we  get  on  as  well  as  we  do.  I  hope,  in 
the  next  Administration,  that  a  good 
cleaning  up  of  the  diplomatic  situation 
may  take  place.     Myron  T.  Herrick. 

From  a  Former  Ambassador  to  France 
and  Italy 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  interesting  article  on 
the  American  diplomatists  is  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  the  absurdities  of 
our  present  system,  and  if  only  the  bill- 
ions in  hard  cash  which  it  has  cost  this 
country— especially  in  South  America, 
but  at  one  time  or  other  in  every  for- 
eign country — could  be  computed  I  think 
the  total  might  make  our  people  "sit  up," 
indisposed  as  they  usually  are  to  adopt- 
that  course  in  respect  to  their  own  in- 
terests. Great  Britain  is  a  marvelous  ex- 
ample of  the  reverse,  as  this  war  has  so 
clearly  demonstrated,  though  of  course 
any  one  in  diplomacy  as  long  as  I  was 
could  not  but  be  well  aware  thereof. 
The  comparative  table  in  the  article,  of 
service  by  our  Ambassadors  and  those 
with  whom  they  had  to  compete,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  its  arguments.  I 
hope  it  may  have  some  effect. 

Henry  White. 

From  a  Former  Ambassador  to  Germany 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  excellent  article  on 
the  diplomatic  service  is  a  very  useful 
contribution  to  an  extremely  important 
subject,  and  never  more  so  than  at  this 
moment.  It  is  likely  that  there  never 
will  be  in  the  future  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  acquire 
appropriate  embassy  buildings  in  the 
European  capitals  as  is  now  afforded  by 
the  unusual  rates  of  foreign  exchange. 
A  good  house,  well  equipped  and  fur- 


nished with  a  suitable  staff  of  care- 
takers, would  go  far  toward  providing 
the  means  of  proper  representation  of 
our  Government.  I  have  never  believed 
in  paying  large  salaries  to  our  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers.  There  is  every 
reason  against  it.  It  is  not  proper  that, 
as  officers  of  Government,  ambassadors 
should  receive  for  their  services  a 
greater  remuneration  than  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  stipend  of  whom  is 
fixed  at  $12,000.  The  important  point 
is  that  the  ambassador  or  minister  is 
obliged  to  live  in  a  foreign  country 
where  he  does  not  own  his  own  home 
and  where  it  takes  much  time  to  find 
suitable  installation,  and  because  he  rep- 
resents his  Government  to  another  gov- 
ernment he  requires  an  establishment 
appropriate  for  this  purpose  and  equal  to 
other  establishments  in  the  same  place. 
Now  all  that  pertains  to  the  matter  ~f 
representation  is  a  proper  charge  upon 
the  Government,  as  it  is  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  designed  to  sustain  the  dig- 
nity and  prestige  of  the  Government.  It 
is  absurd  that  a  public  officer  should  be 
permitted  to  exploit  his  wealth  in  an 
official  position  of  this  kind;  or,  as  the 
price  of  the  honor  of  holding  the  office, 
that  he  should  maintain  it  at  his  own 
expense.  The  Government  has  no  right 
to  ask  it,  and  should  not  permit  it,  for 
its  own  sake,  for  the  government  to 
which  the  ambassador  is  accredited  will 
know  very  well  whether  the  establish- 
ment is  really  the  representation  of  the 
Government  or  the  ambassador's  own  ex- 
ploitation of  his  private  wealth. 

The  true  solution  of  the  problem  is 
the  purchase  of  a  suitable  house,  to  be 
properly  cared  for  at  the  Government's 
expense,  with  a  reasonable  fund  for 
social  entertainment  of  an  official  char- 
acter and  a  moderate  salary  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  ambassador  or  minister. 

Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  Con- 
gress, the  American  public,  and  the  for- 
eign public,  this  would  show  that 
"decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind" upon  which,  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  our  democracy  is  founded. 
It  is  time  that  we  justified  our  profes- 
sions. David  J.  Hill. 

From  Our  Ambassador  to  Italy 
The  interesting  and  useful  article  of 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  ought  to  do  a  great  deal 


of  good  in  stirring  up  members  of  Con- 
gress to  their  duty  in  remedying  the 
humiliating  situation  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  we  have  no  official  embassy 
or  legation,  and  I  believe  that  The 
Outlook  would  find  its  account  in  mak- 
ing a  little  four-page  pamphlet  from  the 
plates  of  the  article  and  sending  it  to 
every  member  of  Congress.  [We  have 
sent  every  Senator  and  Representative 
a  copy  of  The  Outlook  containing  the 
article. — The  Editors.]  I  am  trying 
very  hard  to  get  attention  for  this  Em- 
bassy at  a  time  when  the  exchange  is 
so  largely  in  our  favor  and  when  bar- 
gains can  be  had. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  one  in- 
correct reference  to  me,  which  was  prob- 
ably intended  to  be  complimentary  but 
is  really  not  so.  This  is  a  statement 
that  at  the  San  Remo  Conference  I  so 
literally  construed  my  powers  as  to  re- 
fuse to  explain  my  status  or  to  answer 
Lloyd  George's  inquiry  as  to  my  view 
on  a  certain  question.  As  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  when  I  entered  the  Con- 
ference that  my  status  should  be  spe- 
cifically set  forth — as  it  was — there  could 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  British 
Premier  as  to  what  that  status  was. 
In  diplomacy,  by  the  way,  the  proper 
thing  is  literally  to  construe  one's 
powers.  One  does  not  take  liberties 
with  official  instructions.  I  certainly 
did  not  feel  that  there  was  any  predica- 
ment as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  As 
is  already  publicly  known,  my  business 
was  not  merely  to  listen,  but  to  report 
to  the  Government  the  proceedings  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  forward  any  com- 
munication from  the  Conference.  To 
these  functions  I  strictly  adhered. 

R.  U.  Johnson. 

From  a  Former  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
I  have  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck  with  great  interest  and  approval. 
The  facts  are  convincing  and  the  argu- 
ment is  sound.         Oscar  S.  Straus. 

From  a  Former  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  article  on  Lo,  the 
Poor  Diplomat,  strikes  a  very  responsive 
chord  in  my  undecorated  chest.  Like 
Cajsar,  I  refused  these  baubles  thrice— 
in  Portugal,  China,  and  Chile— and  some- 
how I  have  never  regretted  this  noble 
sacrifice  in  the  name  of  republican  sim- 
plicity and  clean-breasted  diplomacy???? 
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You  would  be  surprised,  however,  to  see 
what  advantage  some  foreign  govern- 
ments derive  from  these  things— it's  al- 
ways easier  to  bribe  a  man's  vanity  than 
I    himself.  Henry  P.  Fletchek. 

From  Our  Minister  to  Holland 
Every  word  of  Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  article 
is  true  and  to  the  point,  and  I  wish 
there  were  more  people  who  could  pre- 
sent the  situation  to  the  American  pub- 
lic as  concretely  and  vividly  as  has  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck.  Of  course  I  myself  am  very 
full  of  the  whole  subject  and  am  eager 
to  see  Washington  adopt  a  policy  of 
strengthening  the  Foreign  Service,  not 
only  through  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment residences  but  through  the  selec- 
tion of  a  personnel  truly  representative 
of  our  great  country. 

William  Phillips. 

From  Our  Former  Minister  to  Greece 
The  article  on  "The  Poor  American 
Diplomat"  goes  to  my  heart.  Without 
too  much  investigation  I  accepted  the 
post  of  Minister  to  Greece.    At  the  end 
of  six  years  of  work,  the  hardest  years 
of  my  life,  I  come  back  to  Williams  just 
$20,000  out  of  pocket,  and  the  other 
American  diplomats  whom  I  have  met 
say  I  am  lucky.    Twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars may  not  be  much  in  these  days  of 
new  millionaires,  but  they  were  accumu- 
lated in  a  professor's  salary,  which  is 
something.    Incidentally  I  saved  Amer- 
ican interests  twenty  million  drachmas 
[a  drachma  is  equivalent  to  a  franc]  in 
one  instance  when  I  put  in  a  remon- 
strance to  the  Greek  Foreign  Office.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  lega- 
tion property  in  Athens,  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime,  but  there  was  no  money,  or, 
rather,  no  appropriation.   The  fault  lies! 
as  you  know,  with  Congress,  not  with 
the  Administration.  That  same  property 
has  increased  from   $150,000  to  over 
$1,000,000  to-day. 

Garrett  Droppers. 

From  Our  Consul-General  at  Rome 
Our  alleged  diplomatic  service  has 
often  been— but  it  would  be  undiplomatic 
for  me  to  express  opinions.  We  underrate 
the  value  of  continuity  of  experience 
For  instance,  I  see  that  my  friend  Peter 
Augustus  Jay  has  been  made  Minister 
to  Rumania.    He  did  exceedingly  well 


during  his  long  period  here  as  Charge 
d'Affaires  after  the  departure  of  Thomas 
Nelson   Page,  the  Ambassador,  under 
very  difficult  conditions.    It  was  a  great 
tribute  to  Jay's  ability  that  this  Ad- 
ministration named  him  as  Minister  to 
Salvador,  for  he  had  not  been  affiliated 
with  the  party.    With  nineteen  years  of 
experience  in  the  field,  with  many  ac- 
complishments, with  a  wife  who  is  alto- 
gether fine,  and  having  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  John  Jay  who  negotiated  in 
1789  the  first  treaty  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, Peter  has  claims  to  advancement. 
We  shelved  almost  all  of  our  "service 
Ministers"  in  1913.    I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  one  of  them,  John  Brinckerhoff 
Jackson,  recently  died  in  Switzerland. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  when  I 
played  golf  with  him  one  day  in  the 
spring  of  1917  in  Zurich.    King  Con- 
stantine  was  soon  to  arrive  in  a  villa 
close  to  the  links.   Mr.  Jackson  said  he 
and  his  wife  were  to  move  on  to  Geneva 
in  a  few  days.    When  I  asked  him  why, 
reminding  him  that  there  was  no  golf 
down  there  where  Caesar  once  knocked 
the  first  syllable  out  of  the  .Helvetians, 
he  said:   "During  my  time  in  Athens, 
when  I  was  Uncle  Jack  to  my  niece  who 
was  living  with  us,  the  whole  diplo- 
matic group,  including  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  Prince  Constantine,  called  me 
Uncle  Jack.    Now  that  we  are  in  the 
war,  it  would  not  be  just  the  thing  for 
me  to  be  Uncle  Jack  to  his  exiled  Maj- 
esty.    So  we  are  disappearing  before 
he  comes."   I  remember  that  I  beat  him 
that  day,  and  now  death  has  putted  the 
winning  hole.  Francis  B.  Keene. 

From  Two  High  Officials 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  by  Ten  Eyck  in  regard  to  the 
miserable  pay  of  our  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  and  hope  that,  owing  to  The 
Outlook's  wide  circulation  among  our 
more  educated,  and  therefore  more 
thoughtful,  people,  it  may  have  a  tan- 
gible effect.  I  have  always  felt  convinced 
that  if  the  facts  could  be  made  known 
in  an  intelligent  but  popular  way  much 
good  would  result.  .  ,  .  For  instance,  I 
have  seen  it  nowhere  mentioned  that 
most  of  the  European  governments  have 
recently  raised  very  considerably  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  all  grades  in 
their  foreign  service— though  these  were 


already  very  generally  higher  than  in 
ours.    In  certain  cases— presumably  to 
avoid  criticism— they  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  allowances  while  the  salary 
remains  practically  the  same;  in  others 
they  have  exempted  the  pay  from  taxa- 
tion; and  almost  universally  have  met 
the  adverse  exchange  by  paying  in  gold. 
The  fact  that  the  country  may  be  very 
hard  up  seems  to  make  little  difference 
—rather  the  reverse.    The  British  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving, as  formerly,  £10,000  ($50,000) 
with  normal  exchange,  gets  a  salary  of 
£2,500  and  £17,500  for  entertainment. 
He  pays  an  income  tax  on  the  £2,500, 
but  the  rest  is  exempt.    Otherwise,  he 
would  have  to  pay  out  in  income  tax 
nearly  half  of  the  £20,000  he  receives. 
Under  this  new  system  the  British  Am- 
bassador in  Rome  saved  over  a  third 
of  his  pay,  which  in  his  case  amounts 
to  £10,000.    Also  in  Japan  an  Ambas- 
sador's salary,  as  presented  to  the  Diet, 
is  about  5,000  yen  ($2,500),  but  he  re- 
ceives $20,000  upwards  in  allowances. 


I  was  very  glad  to  see  that  The 
Outlook  has  espoused  the  cause  of  "The 
Poor  American  Diplomat;"  he  needs  aid 
and  sympathy  from  all  classes,  whom 
he  serves  indiscriminately.  The  article 
by  Andrew  Ten  Eyck  is  pertinent,  and 
I  hope  may  have  some  influence,  al- 
though he  is  only  presenting  old  ma- 
terial in  a  new  form.  However,  it 
should  be  helpful. 

The  American  in  general  is  very  re- 
luctant to  change  his  customs  as  long 
as  they  do  not  advance  his  business  in- 
terests, and  for  some  time  past  I  have 
been  convinced  that,  without  consider- 
able pressure  being  brought  on  members 
of  Congress  by  their  constituents  in 
favor  of  a  more  definitely  established 
diplomatic  service  and  the  purchase  of 
embassy  quarters  abroad,  advancement 
to  that  end  will  only  go  by  very  short 
and  infrequent  steps.  Looking  back 
over  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  one 
sees  that  a  marked  improvement  has 
been  made,  but  if  at  the  beginning  of 
those  years  a  definite  policy  had  been 
adopted  our  present  situation  would  be 
far  better  and  more  efficient  services  be 
rendered  our  commercial  and  political 
interests  abroad.  *  *  * 


CURRENT  EVENTS  ILLUSTRATED 


Central  News  Photo  by  Bertram  Park,  from  International  Central  News 

LENINE  MRS.    SHERIDAN  TROTSKY 

MRS.  CLARE  SHERIDAN,  ENGLISH  SCULPTRESS,  AND  HER  BUSTS  OP  RUSSIAN  SOVIET  LEADERS 
Mrs.  Sheridan  recently  visited  Moscow  and  had  personal  sittings  for  these  busts 


THE   LESS  THEY 
"HOOVERIZED"  THE 
MORE  THEY  HELPED 

John  D.  Rockefeller  (left),  Will- 
iam Fellowes  Morgan  (center), 
and  Herbert  Hoover  are  getting 
their  lunch  at  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cafe- 
teria; the  gross  receipts  for  one 
day  in  these  cafeterias  through- 
out the  country  were  devoted  to 
the  fund  for  European  relief.  Mr. 
Morgan's  lunch,  said  to  have  been 
"delightful,"  consisted,  it  is  re- 
ported, of  vegetable  soup,  egg 
salad,  chocolate  cake,  and  one 
canned  peach,  at  a  cost  of  fifty 
cents.  Judging  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Hoover's  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  trays,  they  appar- 
ently did  still  better  for  the  fund 


(C)  Keystone 


THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT 
VISITS  THE  PERPETUAL 
CANDIDATE 

Mr.  Harding,  on  his  trip  to  Flor- 
ida, accepted  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  Byran  to  visit  the  latter's 
home  at  Miami.  The  Harding  smile, 
it  will  be  noticed,  seems  some- 
what more  spontaneous  than  that 
of  the  man  who  has  been  thrice 
defeated  for  the  office  to  which 
Mr.  Harding  has  just  been  tri- 
umphantly elected.  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen  is  at  the  left  of  the 
picture.  Mr.  tjryan  at  the  right, 
Mr.  Harding  in  the  left  center, 
and  the  Bryan  grandchildren  are 
in  the  foreground 
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WITH  THE  FLEET  IN   SOUTHERN  WATERS 
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SNAP-SHOTS  OF  MY  CONTEMPORARIES 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 
JOHN  B.  GOUGH,  OLD  TESTAMENT  CHRISTIAN 


From  "Sunlig.it  and  Shadow,"  by  John  B.  Gough 
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"He  was  a  consistent  Puritan.    If  I  did  not  fear  being  misunderstood,  I 
Old  Testament  Christian.    He  was  for  himself  a  very  strict  constructionist 
laws.  .  .  .  But,  unlike  some  Puritans,  he  never  attempted  to  impose  his  conscience  on  another 
He  was  strict  with  himself,  liberal  with  others" 


IN  April,  1840,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale 
Smith  delivered  a  temperance  lec- 
ture in  Baltimore.  Two  members  of 
a  drinking  club  which  was  accustomed 
to  meet  in  a  tavern  in  that  city  were 
appointed,  probably  in  jest,  to  attend 
and  bring  back  a  report  to  their  com- 
rades. On  their  report  a  hot  debate  en- 
sued. The  interference  of  the  landlord 
added  fuel  to  the  flames.  As  a  result 
six  of  the  members  formed  a  temperance 
society  on  the  spot,  which  they  entitled 
the  Washington  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety. This  was,  I  believe,  the  first  total 
abstinence  society  organized  in  America. 
A  year  or  two  later  John  B.  Gough, 
then  apparently  a  confirmed  inebriate, 
was  rescued  by  this  total-abstinence 
movement  from  self-destruction,  and  at 
once  gave  himself  to  the  rescue  of  others. 

He  was  born  in  1827  in  England  of 
humble  parentage,  was  apprenticed  at 
twelve  years  of  age  to  a  family  migrat- 
ing to  America,  entered  the  bookbinder's 
trade,  took  to  the  stage  as  a  vaudeville 
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performer,  fell  into  bad  habits,  in- 
creased by  despair  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  infant  child,  had  two  attacks 
of  delirium  tremens,  by  a  kind  word 
from  a  stranger  was  interested  in  tem- 
perance reform,  signed  the  pledge,  and 
began  his  real  life — the  life  of  an  apos- 
tle of  temperance.  He  brought  into  his 
new  life  the  arts  of  the  actor  acquired 
in  the  theater,  and  was  at  once  a  favor- 
ite speaker  in  the  temperance  meetings 
held  in  district  schoolhouses,  public 
halls,  and  sometimes,  although  at  first 
rarely,  in  churches. 

He  married  again.  His  wife  brought 
him  those  staying  and  steadying  qual- 
ities which  this  impulsive,  ardent,  sensi- 
tive orator  sorely  needed.  His  newly 
acquired  moral  earnestness  gave  to  him 
the  artistic  quality  of  sincerity  and 
reality  which  the  vaudeville  performer 
had  not  possessed.  He  united  with  the 
Church  and  brought  into  the  total-absti- 
nence movement  a  Christian  spirit  which 
it  at  first  had  lacked.    He  early  made 


enthusiastic  friends;  but  he  had  also 
to  encounter  bitter,  unscrupulous,  and 
astute  enemies.  They  concealed  their 
enmity  under  a  guise  of  hospitality. 
Twice  he  fell  under  his  old  temptations; 
once  a  physician's  prescription  woke  the 
old  appetite,  once  he  was  drugged.  From 
both  falls  he  recovered,  and  by  both 
falls  his  hatred  of  drink  was  intensified, 
his  power  to  combat  it  was  strengthened. 

When  I  first  knew  him,  this  period  of 
conflict  was  wholly  in  the  past;  but  it 
was  a  past  which  he  never  forgot,  and 
never  could  forget.  He  told  me  once 
that  he  never  came  into  a  roomful  of 
company  that  he  did  not  think,  "These 
people  are  saying  to  themselves,  here 
comes  the  man  who  has  twice  had  de- 
lirium tremens,"  and  that  he  never  dared 
take  communion  when  alcoholic  wine 
was  used  lest  the  fragrance  of  the  wine 
should  be  too  much  for  him. 

But  he  carried  with  him  none  of  the 
marks  of  his  upbringing;  no  vulgarities 
and  no  coarseness  of  speech,  no  lack  of 
courtesy  in  behavior.    He  was  a  culti- 
vated gentleman,  able  to  grace  any  social 
circle,  and  the  best  social  circles  in  Eng- 
land and  America  were  opened  to  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  very  few  absolute 
total  abstainers  I  have  ever  known.  He 
never   touched  wine  or  pretended  to 
touch   it   at  weddings   or  receptions; 
never  tasted  it  at  the  sacrament;  never 
used  it  as  a  medicine.    He  was  the  best 
story-teller  I  have  ever  known,  and  told 
stories  with  the  same  dramatic  imper- 
sonation at  the  dinner  table  as  on  the 
platform.   Of  them  he  had  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply,  because,  although  he  was 
always  drawing  from  his  reservoir,  he 
was  also  always  replenishing  it.  The 
Lecture   Lyceum    was   in    a  decline; 
Chautauqua  had  not  yet  been  born;  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  still  in  its  youth.  But 
John  B.  Gough  never  failed  to  draw. 
He  no  longer  confined  himself  to  tem- 
perance, but  I  doubt  whether  he  ever 
lectured  on  any  theme  that  he  did  not 
introduce  some  reference  to  temperance 
into  the  lecture.   On  one  of  my  visits  to 
him  at  his  country  home  a  few  miles 
out  from  Worcester,  he  took  me  over  his 
farm  and  showed  me  half  a  score  or 
more  of  cattle  of  a  special  breed.  "Can 
you  make  this  farm  pay?"  I  asked  him. 
"Pay!"  he  exclaimed.    "Pay!    It  takes 
eight  months  of  lecturing  as  hard  as  I 
can  lecture  to  earn  the  money  which 
my  wife  has  to  have  in  order  to  run 
this  farm." 

He  was  a  consistent  Puritan.  If  I  did 
not  fear  being  misunderstood,  I  would 
say  he  was  an  Old  Testament  Christian. 
He  was  for  himself  a  very  strict  con- 
structionist of  the  Old  Testament  laws. 
He  spent  eight  months  of  the  year  on  an 
itinerant  lecture  tour,  but  he  would 
never  travel  on  Sunday.  I  believe  ha 
would  never  ride  in  a  horse  car  on  Sun- 


day.    Does  not  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment say,  "Thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant  nor 
'  »    thy  cattle"?    To  ride  in  a  horse  car  is 
to  make  a  servant  and  a  horse  work- 
therefore  he  would  not  ride.    But,  un- 
like some  Puritans,  he  never  attempted 
to  impose  his  conscience  on  another.  He 
was  strict  with  himself,  liberal  with 
others.     In  this  regard  he  was  unlike 
many  of  us  who  are  more  inclined  to 
be  liberal  in  judging  for  ourselves  and 
strict  in  judging  for  others. 

He  was  in  Edinburgh  one  Sunday  (he 
himself  told  me  this  anecdote,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  before  in  print) 
and  heard  Dr.  Finney  preach  on  the 
seventh  of  Romans:  "For  that  which  I 
do  I  allow  not;  for  what  I  would,  that 
do  I  not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I." 
The  sermon  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression  on  Mr.  Gough's  sensitive  na- 
ture.   The  next  morning  he  called  on 
Dr.  Finney  at  his  hotel,  was  shown  to 
his  room,  and,  with  characteristic  direct- 
ness, went  straight  to  his  point. 

"Dr.  Finney,"  said  he,  "I  am  Mr. 
Gough.  I  heard  you  preach  yesterday 
morning;  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  am 
living  in  the  seventh  of  Romans." 

With  equally  characteristic  directness 
Dr.  Finney  met  his  visitor. 

"Let  us  pray,"  said  he;   and  knelt 
down  at  his  chair.    Mr.  Gough  knelt 
also.    After  a  fervent  prayer  for  his 
visitor's  emancipation  from  the  law  Dr. 
Finney  called  on  Mr.  Gough  to  pray. 
Mr.  Gough.    I  can't,  Dr.  Finney. 
Dr.  Finney.    Pray,  Mr.  Gough. 
Mr.  Gough.    I  can't,  Dr.  Finney. 
Dr.  Finney     (with  renewed  empha- 
sis).   Pray,  Mr.  Gough. 

Mr.  Gough.    I  can't,  Dr.  Finney;  and, 
what  is  more,  I  won't. 

Dr.  Finney.    0  Lord,  have  mercy  on 
this  wiry  little  sinner. 

What  was  said  in  the  conversation 
which  followed  I  do  not  know.  The 
incident  is  worth  recording  because  it 
illustrates  one  distinguishing  feature  in 
Mr.  Gough's  character— his  absolute  sin- 
cerity.  When  he  said,  "I  cannot  pray," 
he  spoke  the  literal  truth.    A  sincerer 
man  than  he  I  have  never  known.  He 
was  incapable  of  false  pretense.  The 
emotion  which  he  did  not  feel  he  could 
not  utter.    This  was  one  element,  per- 
haps the  most  important  element,  of  his 
Power  as  an  orator.    Because  what  he 
said  he  always  himself  felt,  he  compelled 
his  audience  to  feel  it  with  him.  He 
was  always  real.  Even  in  his  impersona- 
tions he  was  for  the  moment  the  in- 
dividual he  impersonated. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  the 
temperance  army  existed  in  two  wings 
—the  legal  and  the  moral-suasion.  The 
leaders  of  the  one  sought  by  law  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  liquor;  the  leaders  of 
he  other  sought  to  dissuade  the  drinker 
trom  using  it.  Mr.  Gough  belonged  to 
the  latter  wing.  He  was  essentially  a 
christian  Evangelist.  He  characterized 
ne  temperance  movement  as  a  "Chris- 
ian  enterprise;"  he  sought,  and  not  in 
am,  the  co-operation  of  the  Christian 
■lergy  and  the  Christian  churches;  he 
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appealed  to  the  sleeping  pride  in  man 
which  the  most  degraded  rarely  entirely 
lose,  and  he  often  roused  it  to  self-as- 
sertion.  At  the  close  of  one  of  his  meet- 
ings the  most  notorious  drunkard  in  the 
town  arose  and,  pulling  a  bottle  out  of 
his   pocket,   said,    "Mr.    Gough,  those 
young  men  in  the  gallery  gave  me  this 
bottle  and  offered  me  half  a  dollar  to 
drink  your  very  good  health  at  the  close 
of  your  lecture.    But  you  have  told  me 
that  I  am  a  man,  and  I  believe  I  am-" 
and  he  broke  the  bottle  in  pieces  then 
and  there,  signed  the  pledge— and  kept 
it. 

If  Mr.  Gough  treated  the  "drunken 
Jakes"  in  every  community  as  men,  he 
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also  treated  genteel  and  reputable  drunk- 
enness as  a  sin.  He  condemned  it  not 
because  it  always  leads  to  poverty'  dis- 
ease, and  crime,  for  it  does  not;  but  be- 
cause it  always  does  lead  to  a  loss  of 
self-control,  and  if  self-control  is  not  the 
foundation  of  all  the  virtues,  no  virtue 
can  be  exercised  without  it.  I  wrote  to 
him  once  inviting  him  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress at  a  Congregational  Club  in  New 
York  City,  and  received  the  following 
reply:  s 

I  am  glad  that  the  subject  of  Tem- 
perance is  to  be  the  topic  of  discus- 
sion and  I  would  have  gladly  oc- 
cupied a  few  minutes  in  the  expres- 
sion of  some  thoughts  on  the  subject 
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16  February 


From  •'Platform  Echoes,"  by  John  B.  Gough 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  ONE  OF  MR.  GOUGH'S  DRAMATIC  NARRATIONS 

"He  was  the  best  story-teller  I  have  ever  known,  and  told  stories  with  the  same  dramatic 
impersonation  at  the  dinner  table  as  on  the  platform." 
This  picture  illustrates  one  of  Mr.  Gough's  temperance  stories.   In  his  book  "Platform  Echoes" 
it  bears  the  following  caption  : 

"A  Fatal  Leap. — His  face  was  pale  as  ashes.  He  clenched  his  fingers  as  if  he  would  press 
the  nails  into  the  flesh,  his  lip  curled  over  his  white  teeth  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  his  eyes 
glared  upon  his  companions  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger  as  he  said,  'Oh,  why  did  you  not  hold 
me?'  Why  did  they  not  hold  him?  It  was  too  late;  the  demon  of  drink  had  full  possession  of 
him,  and  no  mortal  power  could  have  held  him  then  " 


before  such  an  audience.  I  fear  we 
do  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  a  more  strict  definition  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  drunkenness 
or  intemperance.  We  are  apt  to  de- 
cide that  drunkards  are  those  only 
who  beat  their  wives,  neglect  their 
children,  and  outrage  the  decencies  of 
life;  who  love  filth,  and  are  wedded 
to  all  abominations,  moral  and  physi- 
cal. Are  there  not  men  and  women 
who  are  able  to  maintain  a  decent  or 
respectable  appearance,  who  are  really 
drunkards  as  essentially  as  the  poor 
victim  who  rolls  in  the  gutter?  only 
differing  in  degree.  A  man  who  prays 
louder  or  with  more  apparent  unction 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
stimulants  is  as  drunk  as  the  man 
who  blasphemes  under  the  same  in- 
fluence, or  he  who  slobbers  in  his 
silly  maudlin  affection  as  he  who 
beats  his  wife,  &c. 

These  two  incidents  illustrate  the 
spirit  which  always  animated  Mr.  Gough. 
His  primary  object  was  the  redemption 
of  the  individual;  the  social  betterment 
of  the  community  took  a  second  place 
in  his  customary  thinking.  But,  though 
he  rarely  spoke  in  advocacy  of  legal 
measures  of  any  kind — high  license, 
local  option,  or  prohibition— he  was  too 
good  a  stragetist  to  criticise  his  legal 
co-workers  in  a  common  enterprise.  The 
prohibitionists  were  not  always  as  wise. 
With  that  intolerance  which  has  too 
often  characterized  radical  reformers 
from  the  days  of  the  ancient  Pharisees, 
some  of  them  sneered  and  a  few  of  them 
bitterly  condemned  the  moral-suasion- 
ists.  This  led  to  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic incidents  in  Mr.  Gough's  dramatic 
career. 

In  1857 — I  believe  I  have  the  date 


right — Neal  Dow,  the  author  of  the 
Maine  Law,  was  about  visiting  England 
to  take  part  in  a  prohibition  campaign 
in  that  country.  At  that  time  the  pro- 
hibition movement  in  the  United  States 
was  suffering  a  relapse.  Mr.  Gough  in 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend  stated  the 


facts.  "The  cause  in  this  country,"  he 
wrote,  "is  in  a  depressed  state.  The 
Maine  law  is  a  dead  letter  everywhere 
— more  liquor  sold  than  I  ever  knew  be- 
fore in  Massachusetts — and  in  the  other 
States  it  is  about  as  bad."  At  the  same 
time  he  commended  Neal  Dow  and  re- 
ferred to  him  for  further  information. 
"I  see,"  he  said,  "that  Neal  Dow  is  to 
be  in  England.  I  am  glad.  You  will  all 
like  him;  he  is  a  noble  man,  a  faithful 
worker.  He  can  tell  better  than  any 
other  man  the  state  of  the  Maine  law 
movement  here." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gough's 
statement  was  true.  But  the  radical  re- 
former does  not  wish  the  truth  told  if 
it  will  hurt  his  cause.  He  is  generally 
quite  sure  that  nothing  can  be  true 
which  will  hurt  his  cause.  When  a 
little  later  Mr.  Gough  landed  in  Liver- 
pool, he  found  the  prohibition  circles  in 
England  in  a  fever  of  excitement  which 
the  publication  of  this  private  letter  had 
caused.  That  he  was  a  liar  was  the 
least  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him.  Mr.  Gough  met  the  charges  of 
falsehood  by  letters  from  distinguished 
advocates  of  temperance  in  the  United 
States  testifying  to  the  facts  as  he  had 
portrayed  them.  Resolutions  by  his 
friends  which  fully  and  heartily  vindi- 
cated him  had  no  effect  to  still  the 
abuse.  The  reverse  was  the  effect. 
Slanders,  at  first  whispered  from  circle 
to  circle,  were  at  length  openly  pub- 
lished. One  prohibition  leader,  bolder 
or  more  unscrupulous  than  his  col- 
leagues, printed  a  letter  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Gough  had  been  often 
intoxicated  with  drugs — once  insensibly 
so — in  the  streets  of  London,  many  times 


From  "Platform  Echoes,"  by  John  B.  Gough 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  ONE  OF  MR.  GOUGH'S  HUMOROUS  STORIES 
He  was  "endowed  with  a  musical  voice,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  human  sympathy  equally 
capable  of  irresistible  pathos  and  of  a  rollicking  humor  " 
This  picture  illustrates  one  of  the  entertaining  anecdotes  Mr.  Gough  was  accustomed  to  tell. 
In  his  book  "Platform  Echoes"  it  bears  the  following  caption : 

"Betty  and  the  Bear.  The  Husband's  Advice  from  a  Safe  Retreat.— As  the  fight  went  on,  he 
became  excited.  By  and  by  he  began  to  encourage  her,  and  shouted.  'Well  done,  Betty!  That 
was  a  good  knock.  Now  take  him  on  the  other  side,'  and  so  on,  till  Betty  hit  the  final  blow 
and  the  bear  gave  a  final  kick.  And  then  the  husband  came  down  from  his  safe  retreat.  'Well, 
that's  a  bigger  bear  than  I  thought  it  was,  Betty,  and  I  consider  we  have  done  gloriously.' 
When  the  work  is  done,  'we,'  and  when  the  work  is  to  be  done,  'you 
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helplessly  so  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow; 
that  there  were  many  witnesses  to  the 
facts;  that  two  of  these  occasions  were 
within  the  writer's  personal  knowledge; 
and  he  challenged  Mr.  Gough  to  bring 
the  matter  before  a  jury  of  twelve  Eng- 
lishmen and  pledged  himself  "on  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman^  and  the  faith  of 
a  Christian  to  furnish  names  and  ad- 
duce further  evidence  of  what  I  have 
now  asserted." 

Mr.  Gough  accepted  the  challenge  of 
Dr.  Lees,  sued  him  for  libel,  and  brought 
him  before  the  court  to  make  good  his 
charge. 

I  should  not  venture  thus  to  report 
this  incident  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Gough 
if  I  depended  solely  on  my  memory  of 
events  occurring  more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  But  I  wrote  in  1884  a  brief  sketch 
of  Mr.  Gough's  life  which  is  now  out  of 
print.  A  copy  of  that  sketch  lies  before 
me  now,  and  from  it  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing brief  report  of  this  extraordinary 
trial: 

"Mr.  Gough's  counsel  opened  the  case, 
stated  the  facts,  and  called  Mr.  Gough 
to  go  into  the  witness-box.  Mr.  Gough 
thus  at  the  outset  offered  himself  to  the 
opposing  counsel  for  a  searching  cross- 
examination  into  his  whole  life.  It  was 
a  simple  thing  to  do  if  the  charges  were 
wholly  false;  it  would  have  been  a  dis- 
astrous thing  to  do  if  there  had  been 
any  color  of  truth  in  them,  any  ground 
even  for  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  their 
truth.  Mr.  Gough  carried  with  him  into 
the  witness-box  a  little  hand-bag.  He 
swore  positively  that  since  1845  never 
had  wine,  spirits,  or  any  fermented 
liquor  touched  his  lips;  that  he  had 
never  eaten  opium,  bought  opium,  pos- 
sessed opium;  that  he  had  never  touched 
or  owned  laudanum,  except  on  that  one 
occasion  before  his  reformation,  when 
he  stopped  on  the  edge  of  suicide;  that 
the  whole  story  in  all  its  parts  was  an 
absolute  fabrication.  .  .  . 

"Then,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
his  counsel,  he  opened  his  hand-bag  and 
took  out  a  little  memorandum-book.  It 
was  one  of  several.  It  then  appeared 
that  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
his  lecturing  experiences  he  had  kept  a 
diary.  In  this  diary  he  entered  upon 
every  day  the  place  where  he  spent  it, 
the  persons  with  whom  he  spent  it)  his 
occupation,  and,  if  he  had  lectured,  the 
price  received  for  his  lecture.  He  was 
thus  able  to  fix  with  certainty  his  exact 
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THE  REV.  C.  H.  SPURGEON  AND  MR.  GOUGH  AT  THE  BEDSIDE  OF  THE  DYING  BOY 
suppfonM^ou;hf,MroteSPUree0n'S  PerSOnaIUy  UP0"  th°Se  Wh°  IO°ked  l°  him  for  and 

Intent*  7  knew Vm  "aT T  ^  ^  m"S  In  a  breathless 

interest,  1  knew  him  as  a  great  man  universally  esteemed  and  beloved-  but  as  he  sat  hv  th» 
bedside  of  a  dying  pauper  child,  whom  his  beneficence  had  rescued,  he  wis  to  me  a  grelter  and 
grander  man  than  when  swaying  the  mighty  multitude  at  his  will  " 


place  and  the  witnesses  who  could  tes- 
tify to  his  condition  on  every  day. 
Slander  was  dumb.  It  dared  not  face 
that  diary.  A  hurried  consultation  took 
place  between  Dr.  Lees  and  his  counsel. 
Then,  in  Dr.  Lees's  name,  and  in  his 
presence,  his  counsel  retracted  the 
charges.  He  retracted  the  statement 
that  his  client  knew  of  his  own  certain 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Gough's  intoxication. 
Everything  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Gough 
left  the  witness-stand  without  being 
cross-examined.  By  consent  a  verdict 
was  given  to  him  of  five  guineas,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  carry  costs." 

The  subsequent  endeavors  of  Dr. 
Lees  to  retract  his  retraction  had  no 
effect  upon  public  opinion.  The  verdict 
of  the  English  people  unanimously  sus- 
tained the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
English  jury.  What  I  wrote  in  1884  is 
still  true:  "Prom  that  day  to  this, 
slander  against  his  [Mr.  Gough's]  good 
name  has  never  been  repeated.  Neither 
envy,  nor  malice,  nor  even  partisanship, 
dares  face  that  diary." 
The  closing  years  of  Mr.  Gough's  life 


were  spent  in  his  rural  home  a  few 
miles  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Without  education  he  became  a  master 
of  the  English  language;  without  ad- 
vantages of  birth  or  early  training  he 
became  a  refined  and  cultivated  gentle- 
man; rescued  from  the  depths  of  deg- 
radation by  a  kind  word  fitly  spoken, 
he  became  a  devout  Christian.  He  was 
a  great  orator  because  he  was  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  often  abused  term  a 
great  man.  Endowed  with  a  musical 
voice,  a  mobile  face,  a  vivid  imagination, 
a  human  sympathy  equally  capable  of 
irresistible  pathos  and  of  an  almost  rol- 
licking humor,  all  controlled  and  di- 
rected to  a  noble  end  by  common  sense 
and  a  masterful  conscience,  Mr.  Gough 
rendered  to  his  native  land  and  to  the 
land  of  his  adoption  a  service  the  effects 
of  which  surpass  all  calculation. 

And  when  he  died  men  came  from 
various  parts  of  this  country  and  mes- 
sages from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  at  the 
simple  funeral  services  held  in  his  coun- 
try home  near  Worcester ,  Massachusetts. 


THE  STAGE  DOOR 

A  CLERGYMAN  wrote  to  Edwin  Booth,  asking  if  he  could  not 
XX  he  admitted  to  his  theater  by  a  side  or  rear  door,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  run  no  risk  of  being  seen  by  any  of  his  parishioners.  The 
distinguished  actor  replied  :  "  There  is  no  door  in  my  theater  through 
which  God  cannot  see."  Lyman  Abbott's  article  "  Edwin*  Booth- 
Interpreter  "  is  full  «if  significant  episodes  from  the  life  of  Booth  It 
is  the  next  of  Dr.  Abbott's  "  Snap-Shots  of  Mv  Contemporaries,"  and 
appears  m  an  early  issue  of  The  Outlook. 
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PUNCH  AND  JUDY 

A  TALE 
BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


WHEN  Judy  Cronin  first  saw  the 
topless  towers  of  Manhattan  ris- 
ing into  the  lilac  vagueness  of  a 
foggy  winter  morning,  she  passed  into  a 
numb  and  frightened  daze.  Standing  on 
the  steerage  deck  of  the  Celtic,  she 
neered  tremulously  at  these  fantastic, 
impossible  profiles  of  stone.  Perhaps 
you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  thrown, 
ignorant  and  timid,  into  a  place  where 
everything  is  utterly  strange— particu- 
larly a  place  as  huge,  violent,  and  hasty 
as  New  York.  Judy,  aged  twenty-one, 
from  a  little  village  near  Queenstown, 
was  incapable  of  distinguishing  in  the 
roaring  voice  of  the  city  that  undertone 
of  helpful  kindness  that  is  really  there. 
On  the  same  steamer  came  the  widow  of 
a  famous  Irish  recusant  and  hunger- 
striker,  and  there  were  ten  thousand 
people  massed  in  West  Street  to  cheer 
her.  Judy  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
crowd  and  saw  the  lines  of  policemen 
on  the  pier.  There  was  some  of  that 
quiet  but  menacing  shuffling  with  which 
the  various  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  show  their  esteem  for 
each  other.  Judy  was  not  familiar  with 
that  definition  of  a  patriot  as  one  who 
makes  trouble  for  his  harmless  fellow- 
citizens;  but  it  looked  as  though  she 
was  blundering  into  some  more  of  the 
tribulations  they  had  had  at  home. 

At  last  her  sister  Connie  found  her 
sitting  white  and  miserable  on  her  very 
small  trunk,  clutching  her  imitation- 
silver  coin-purse.  Connie  had  been  in 
New  York  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  it 
gave  her  a  homesick  throb  to  see  that 
coin-purse— one  of  those  little  metal 
pocketbooks  with  slots  to  hold  gold 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.  Father 
Daly  had  given  it  to  Judy,  years  ago, 
but  it  had  never  had  gold  in  the  little 
sockets  until  Connie  sent  over  the  pas- 
sage money  to  bring  Judy  to  New  York. 

The  city  flashed  by  like  a  current- 
events  film.  Judy  found  herself  in  a 
friendly  lodging-house  in  Brooklyn,  kept 
by  an  Irishwoman  who  had  been  kind  to 
Connie.  Her  sister  then  explained  mat- 
ters. Her  own  employers,  with  whom 
she  had  a  position  too  good  to  abandon, 
had  arranged  to  go  South  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter.  They  had  already 
delayed  leaving  so.  that  Connie  could 
meet  her  sister  and  get  her  settled. 
They  had  given  Connie  a  few  days'  holi- 
day for  that  purpose.  Therefore  Judy 
must  get  a  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  that  very  afternoon  the  sjsters 
(Judy  still  in  a  kind  of  dreadful  dream) 
went  to  the  office  of  a  Brooklyn  news- 
paper to  insert  an  advertisement. 

A  great  many  people  were  watching 
the  "Situations  Wanted"  columns,  and 
the  next  evening  at  supper  time  Mrs.  Le- 
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land  called  up  the  lodging-house  num- 
ber, which  had  been  given  in  the  ad. 
Connie  went  to  the  telephone.  Mrs.  Ice- 
land had  a  pleasant  voice  and  "talked 
like  gentry,"  Connie  said.  She  lived  in 
Heathwood,  Long  Island,  which  is  some 
twenty  miles  from  town,  and  wanted  a 
nurse  to  take  care  of  two  children.  Con- 
nie agreed  to  take  Judy  out  to  Heath- 
wood  the  next  morning,  to  see  if  they 
could  come  to  terms.  Judy  was  inex- 
perienced, but  Mrs.  Leland  liked  her 
looks.  In  short,  by  the  time  Judy  had 
been  in  America  three  days  she  was  in- 
stalled at  Mrs.  Leland's  home  in  the 
country;  and  a  few  days  later  Connie 
had  gone  off  to  Florida. 

Now  Judy  was  really  very  fortunate  in 
these  random  proceedings,  for  she 
had  found  a  good  home  under  an  ex- 
ceptionally kind  and  understanding  mis- 
tress. And  therefore  perhaps  it  was 
unreasonable  of  her  to  be  so  unhappy. 
But  no  one  has  ever  demonstrated  that 
human  affairs  are  much  controlled  by 
reason.  Judy  was  dumbly  and  piteously 
miserable.  She  was  homesick  and  lonely, 
and  half-mad  with  strangeness.  She 
was  not  really  slow-witted;  but  the  con- 
fusion of  her  spirits  put  her  into  a  kind 
of  black  stupor.  Everything  was  un- 
couth to  her:  steam  heat,  electric  light, 
gas  stove,  telephone — even  the  alarm 
clock  in  her  bedroom.  Not  knowing 
how  to  turn  off  her  radiator,  and  having 
the  simple  person's  distrust  of  opening 
windows  in  a  strange  place,  the  first  few 
nights  she  was  sick  with  heat  and  suf- 
focation. In  her  sleep  she  cried  out  in- 
distinguishable words  about  being  shot. 
In  spite  of  Mrs.  Leland's  patient  tuition, 
she  made  every  possible  kind  of  mis- 
take. The  children,  with  the  quickness 
of  youth,  realized  her  inexperience  and 
uncertainty,  and  played  a  thousand 
impish  pranks.  Mrs.  Leland  could  see 
that  the  girl  had  been  through  dis- 
tresses at  home,  and  kept  the  evening 
papers,  with  their  headlines  about  Ire- 
land, out  of  sight.  But  one  evening,  in 
the  kitchen,  Judy  came  upon  a  Sunday 
rotogravure  section  with  pictures  of 
burned  streets  in  Cork.  The  look  of  the 
people  in  those  photographs  went 
through  her  heart.  The  men  wearing 
caps,  the  women  in  shawls,  something 
even  in  the  shape  of  trouser  legs  and 
heavy  shoes,  reminded  Judy  how  far 
she  was  from  all  that  she  understood. 
It's  the  little  things  you  take  for 
granted  at  home  that  come  back  to  hurt 
you  when  you're  away.  That  night,  sit- 
ting in  her  bedroom  next  the  nursery, 
she  shook  herself  ill  with  sobs. 

One  who  might  have  helped  her 
greatly  took  pains  to  add  to  her  be- 


wilderment. Hattie,  Mrs.  Leland's  col- 
ored cook,  a  retainer  of  long  standing, 
was  sharply  disgruntled  at  this  new  ad- 
dition to  the  household.  Jealousy  was 
the  root  of  Hattie's  irritation,  and  it 
shot  up  a  rapid  foliage  of  poison  ivy. 
The  previous  nurse,  a  bosom  friend  of 
Hattie's  own  race,  had  been  discharged 
in  December  for  incompetence.  More- 
over, Hattie  had  not  forgotten  poor 
naive  Judy's  startled  look  when  they 
first  encountered.  Judy  had  hardly  seen 
a  colored  person  before  and  was  honestly 
alarmed.  Hattie,  though  loyal  to  Mrs. 
Leland  in  her  own  primitive  fashion, 
deeply  resented  this  interloper.  The  in- 
vasion proved  that  Mrs.  Leland  was  no 
longer  entirely  dependent  on  the  par- 
ticular clique  of  Heathwood  colored  so- 
ciety in  which  Hattie  moved.  The  cook's 
logic  was  narrow  but  rigorous.  The 
sooner  the  intruder  could  be  discouraged 
out  of  the  house,  the  sooner  the  Black 
Hussars  (as  Heathwood  ladies  called 
the  colored  colony  on  whom  they  largely 
relied  for  assistance)  would  resume  un- 
divided sway.  Mrs.  Leland  had  had  a 
Polish  girl  as  a  stop-gap  for  a  few  days 
after  the  colored  nurse  left;  and,  observ- 
ing the  cook's  demeanor  toward  this  un- 
fortunate, Mr.  Leland  had  remarked 
that  Hattie  was  working  for  a  black 
Christmas. 

So  Hattie,  who  was  sharp-tongued  and 
very  capable,  hectored  Judy  whenever 
she  entered  the  kitchen,  and  by  all  the 
black  arts  at  her  command  (which  were 
many)  added  to  the  girl's  distress.  Judy, 
in  spite  of  her  mistress's  kindness,  grew 
more  and  more  wretched.  As  Mr.  Le- 
land said  in  private  (pursuing  the  train 
of  his  previous  pun),  the  maids  were 
black  and  blue.  Mrs.  Leland,  much 
goaded  by  domestic  management  and 
the  care  of  a  very  small  baby,  began  to 
wonder  whether  she  had  not  added  an- 
other child  to  look  after  rather  than 
lightening  her  burdens.  And  then  she 
saw  that  Judy  was  on  the  verge  of  ner- 
vous collapse.  She  tried  to  hearten  the 
girl  by  giving  her  an  extra  holiday. 
Judy  was  given  some  money,  packed  off 
to  the  station  in  a  taxi,  and  sent  on  her 
maiden  trip  to  town,  in  the  hope  that 
city  sights  and  shop  windows  would  re- 
vive her  interest  in  life.  Mrs.  Flaherty, 
the  lodging-house  lady  in  Brooklyn,  was 
telephoned  to,  and  promised  to  send  her 
small  boy  to  meet  the  girl  at  the  station. 

It  happened  to  be  the  eve  of  the 
genial  Saint  Valentine's  Day.  Shop 
windows  were  gay  with  pleasantly  exag- 
gerated symbols  of  his  romantic  power. 
Winter  afternoons  in  the  city  are  cruel 
to  the  unfortunate,  for  the  throng  of 
the  streets,  the  light  and  lure  of  the 


scene,  make  loneliness  all  the  worse  if 
there  is  trouble  in  your  heart. 

Judy  sat  in  the  waiting-room  of  the 
Long  Island  terminal  in  Brooklyn,  and 
tears  were  on  her  face.  She  had  some- 
how missed  Mrs.  Flaherty's  lad.  Then 
she  had  tried  to  find  her  way  to  the 
lodging-house,  but  grew  more  and  more 
frightened  and  bewildered  as  she  strayed. 
Giving  that  up,  she  had  gone  into  a 
movie,  and  there,  for  a  while,  she  had 
been  happy.  The  favorites  of  the  screen 
are  the  true  internationalists:  they 
speak  a  language,  crude  though  it  often 
is,  which  is  known  from  Brooklyn  to 
Bombay.  But  then  pictures  were  shown 
of  scenes  in  Ireland.  She  came  out  with 
cold  hands,  and  wandered  vaguely  along 
the  streets  until  dusk.  Finally,  in  de- 
spair, she  groped  back  to  the  station 
at  Flatbush  Avenue,  and  sat  forlornly 
on  a  bench,  too  weary  and  sorry  even  to 
ask  how  to  get  home. 

With   the  unerring   instinct  of  the 
stranger  for  choosing  the  wrong  place, 
she  had  blundered  into  the  downstairs 
station,  by  the  train  gates,  missing  the 
waiting-room  above,  where  departures 
are  duly  announced  by  orotund  men  in 
blue  and  silver.    In  that  chilly  cavern 
she  sat,  dumbly  watching  the  press  of 
homeward  commuters  laden  with  par- 
cels and  papers.    Red  signboards  clat- 
tered up  and  down  over  the  iron  gates, 
and  she  puzzled  doubtfully  over  such 
names  as  Ronkonkoma,  Speonk,  and  Far 
Rockaway.    The  last  somehow  recalled 
a  nursery  rhyme  and  made  her  feel  even 
more  lost  and  homesick.  Occasionally, 
with  a  gentle  groan  and  rumble,  an  elec- 
tric train  slid  up  to  the  railing  and 
stared  at  her  with  two  fierce  hostile 
eyes.    The  soda  fountain  in  the  corner 
was  doing  a  big  business;  timidly  she 
went  over,  feeling  cold,  and  asked  for 
tea.    To  her  amazement,  there  were  no 
hot  drinks  to  be  had.    The  people,  all 
gulping  iced  mixtures,  stared  at  her 
curiously.    Sure,  this  is  a  mad  country, 
she  thought.   The  clock  telling  the  time 
was  the  only  thing  she  could  properly 
understand. 

So  it  was  the  clock,  at  last,  that 
brought  her  to  startled  action.  It  was 
getting  late.  A  tall,  good-looking  fellow 
in  uniform  came  out  of  a  room  at  the 
back  of  the  station,  carrying  two  lighted 
lanterns,  He  halted  not  far  from  where 
she  was  sitting,  and  compared  his  watch 
with  the  Western  Union  clock.  Of  all 
the  hundreds  she  had  seen,  he  was  the 
first  who  looked  easily  questionable. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  Judy  got  up, 
clutching  her  coin-purse. 

"If  you  please,  where  will  I  be  after 
taking  the  train  to  Heath  wood?"  she 
said,  nervously. 

"Heath wood?  The  6:18  makes  Heath- 
wood.  Right  over  there;  the  gate's  just 
opening.    Change  at  Jamaica." 

He  looked  down  at  her,  wondering 
but  kindly.  He  was  puzzled  at  the 
frightened  way  she  was  staring  at  his 
cap;  he  could  hardly  have  guessed  that 
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to  wet  eyes  the  embroidered  letters  had 
at  first  seemed  to  be  liar.  Her  puny 
pinched  face  was  streaked  with  tears, 
the  red  knitted  muffler  made  her  pallor- 
even  whiter.  The  little  imitation  fur 
trimmings  on  her  coat  sleeves  and  col- 
lar were  worn  and  shabby. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  blindly,  and 
started  off  for  the  wrong  gate. 

"Hey!"  he  called,  and  overtook  her  in 
a  few  long  strides.  "This  way,  miss. 
Got  your  ticket?" 

In  a  sudden  panic  she  opened  her 
purse,  and  could  not  find  it. 

"Oh,  surely  I've  lost  it!"  she  cried. 
"Where's  the  booking  office?" 

"The  booking  office?"  he  said.  "D'you 
mean  the  news-stand?  Here  you  are." 
He  picked  up  the  ticket,  which  she  had 
dropped  in  her  nervousness. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said,  encourag- 
ingly. "This  train,  over  here.  I'm  one 
of  the  crew.  I'll  see  you  get  there. 
Don't  worry." 

He  escorted  her  through  the  gate  and 
found  her  a  seat  on  the  train,  beside 
a  stout  commuter  half  buried  in  parcels. 

"Now  you  stay  right  here,"  he  said. 
"I'll  tell  you  when  we  get  to  Jamaica, 
and  show  you  the  Heathwood  train." 
He  smiled  genially,  and  left  her. 

Judy  got  out  her  wet  handkerchief  and 
wiped  her  face.  As  the  train  ran 
through  the  tunnel  she  wished  she  had 
been  on  the  inside  of  the  seat,  for  the 
dark  window  would  have  been  useful 
as  a  mirror.  "He  saw  me  crying,"  she 
kept  repeating  to  herself.  The  man  be- 
side her  blanketed  himself  with  a  news- 
paper, and  the  pile  of  packages  on  his 
knees  kept  sliding  over  onto  her  lap, 
but  she  was  oblivious.  She  was  think- 
ing of  the  tall  man  in  blue  with  the 
queer  cap.  How  kind  he  had  been!  The 
first  real  kindness  she  had  met  in  all 
that  nightmare  afternoon. 

Presently  he  came  through  the  car. 
She  could  see  him  far  down  the  aisle, 
leaning  courteously  over  each  seat.  At 
first  she  thought  he  was  just  saying  a 
friendly  word  to  all  the  passengers. 
"Sure,  that's  like  him,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; "he  has  a  grand  way  with  him." 
Then  she  saw  that  he  was  punching 
tickets  with  a  sliver  clipper.  "Glory, 
it's  the  Guard  himself,"  she  thought.  "I 
wonder  will  he  speak  to  me  again." 

The  fat  man  beside  her  thrust  an  arm 
out  from  his  mass  of  bundles  and  held 
a  large  piece  of  red-striped  cardboard 
across  in  front  of  her  face.  This  re- 
minded Judy  of  her  own  ticket,  which 
was  so  different  from  her  neighbor's 
that  she  worried  for  a  moment  lest  it 
should  not  be  valid.  Here  was  her 
friend,  bending  above  her  with  a  smile. 

"Everything  all  right?"  he  said.  "The 
next  stop's  Jamaica.  That's  where  you 
get  off.  Watch  for  me  at  this  door,  and 
I'll  show  you  the  Heathwood  train." 
Click,  click;  the  two  tickets  were 
punched,  and  he  went  on.  Judy  shut 
up  her  coin  purse  with  a  snap,  and  be- 
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gan  to  notice  the  hat  worn  by  the  lady 
in  the  seat  in  front. 

At  Jamaica  she  found  him  in  the  ves- 
tibule, his  head  overtopping  the  pushing 
crowd.  "This  way,"  he  said,'  and  led 
her  quickly  across  the  platform.  "Jack," 
he  said  to  the  brakeman  on  the  other 
train,  "tell  this  lady  when  you  get  to 
Heathwood." 

"  \\/":LL'  Judy'"  said  Mrs-  Leland  when 
W  her  nursemaid  got  back  to  the 
house,  "how  much  better  you  look!  Did 
you  have  a  good  time?" 

"Oh,  a  grand  time,"  said  Judy.  Her 
face  had  a  touch  of  color  and  indeed 
even  her  awkward  bog-trotting  gait 
seemed  lighter  and  more  sprightly. 

"That's  good,"  said  her  mistress. 
"You'd  better  run  down  and  get  some 
supper  before  Hattie  puts  everything 
away.  You  can  put  Jack  to  bed  after 
you've  had  something  to  eat." 

"Pretty  late  for  supper,"  grumbled 
Hattie,  as  Judy  came  into  the  kitchen. 
"Doan'  you  think  I  got  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  on  you?" 

"I'll  get  my  own  supper,"  said  Judy, 
politely.    "Don't  you  bother." 

"You've  got  a  head  on  your  shoulders," 
said  Hattie,  banging  some  dishes  on  the 
kitchen  table.  "Whyn't  you  use  it  and 
get  back  on  time?" 

"The  black  banshee's  up  in  arms 
again,"  said  Judy  to  herself.  "I'll  hold 
my  peace." 

"That's  the  trouble  with  foreigners," 
growled  Hattie.  "They  ain't  got  no 
sense.  These  Irish  micks  come  over 
here,  puttin'  on  airs,  where  nobody 
wants  'em." 

Judy's  sallow  cheek  began  to  burn  a 
darker  tint. 

"Ah,  nabocklish!"  she  said.  "There's 
somebody  loves  me,  at  any  rate." 

She  hurried  through  supper,  and  ran 
upstairs  to  put  Jack  to  bed.  The  six- 
year-old  was  amusing  himself  by  snap- 
ping open  and  shut  something  that 
gleamed  in  the  lamplight. 

"Here!"   she  said.     "What  are  you 
doing  with  Judy's  purse?" 

Jack  looked  up  in  surprise.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  heard  that 
note  of  command  in  the  meek  Judy's 
voice. 

"I  found  it  on  your  bureau,"  he  said. 

"Well,  leave  it  be,  darlin'."  She  took 
it  from  him.  "Glory  above,  what's  be- 
come of — " 

She  fell  on  her  knees  on  the  floor  and 
began  searching. 

"Ah,  here  'tis!"  she  cried,  gladly. 
From  the  rug  she  picked  up  a  tiny  red 
cardboard  heart,  and  replaced  it  care- 
fully in  one  of  the  sockets  of  her  purse. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Jack,  yawning. 

"Sure,  it's  my  valentine!"  said  Judy. 
"It  ain't  many  girls  that  gets  a  valentine 
from  a  big  handsome  man  like  that  the 
first  time  he  sees  them." 

I  have  often  wondered  how  many  of 
the  Long  Island  trainmen  use  a  heart- 
shaped  punch. 


OUR  FIRST  EMPLOYER-PRESIDENT 

A  LABOR  VIEW  OF  HARDING 


BY  HAROLD  LORD  VARNEY 


(C)  Edmonston  from  International 
PRESIDENT-ELECT  HARDING  AT  WORK  IN  THE  COMPOSING-ROOM  OF  THE  MARION  "STAR" 
"I  did  not  go  to  the  famous  house  on  Mount  Vernon  Street  when  I  reached  the  candidated  city. 
Instead  I  went  to  the  less  famous  shop  on  Main  Street,  which  proclaimed  itself  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Marion  ■Star.'  For  it  was  here,  among  his  fifty  employees,  that  Warren  G.Harding 
had  written  the  indelible  record  of  his  labor  personality" 


TO  many  minds  the  chief  signifi- 
cance of  Warren  G.  Harding's  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  is  not 
the  political  significance — stupendous 
though  that  may  be.  It  is  the  labor 
significance.  It  is  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  crisis  of  industrial 
unrest  the  voters  have  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Presidency  chosen 
a  practical  employer  of  labor  to  the 
White  House.  At  last  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  understands  labor. 

This  labor  significance  of  the  man 
Harding  was  first  borne  in  upon  me 
when  I  visited  the  Marion  Labor  Day 
celebration  in  the  middle  of  the  recent 
campaign. 

Since  the  Chicago  Convention  I  had 
been  among  the  skeptics.  Like  millions 
of  others  in  the  labor  movement,  I  had 
been  listening  to  the  diatribes  of  Mr. 
Gompers  and  Mr.  Morrison,  and  care- 
lessly acquiescing.  This  obscure  Sen- 
ator, this  backwoods  printer — what  did 
he  know  of  the  practical  labor  move- 
ment? Had  he  not  always  been  num- 
bered among  the  reactionary  ones?  Was 
there  aught  in  his  political  record  to 
indicate  anything  more  than  an  oppor- 
tunist's grasp  of  the  myriad-patterned 
problem  of  labor? 
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And  besides,  I  could  not  but  ask  my- 
self humorously,  could  any  National 
labor  philosophy  come  out  of  Marion, 
Ohio? 

Nevertheless  I  was  willing  to  go  to 
Marion  to  convince  myself  when  oppor- 
tunity arose  on  Labor  Day. 

I 

I  did  not  go  to  the  famous  house  on 
Mount  Vernon  Street  when  I  reached 
the  candidated  city.  Instead  I  went  to 
the  less  famous  shop  on  Main  Street, 
which  proclaimed  itself  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Marion  "Star."  For  it  was 
here,  among  his  fifty  employees,  in  this 
shop  where  he  had  spent  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  working  life,  that  Warren 
G.  Harding  had  written  the  indelible 
record  of  his  labor  personality.  And  it 
was  here,  I  realized,  that  I  must  come  to 
read  it.  What  kind  of  an  employer 
had  he  been?  What  kind  of  a  shop  had 
he  established? 

The  Harding  publishing  plant,  be  it 
stated,  is  not  an  imposing  building. 
Indeed,  one  would  hardly  suspect  it  of 
housing  anything  more  than  a  corner 
grocery  until  one  entered  it.  To  de- 
scribe it  best  one  would  say  that  it 
was  a  typical  Marion  building.   A  three- 


story  brick,  a  building  whose  counterpart 
greets  one  grayly  in  a  thousand  other 
monotonous  county-seat  towns  of  the 
Middle  West. 

In  this  unpretentious  building  are 
housed  the  journalistic  activities  of  the 
Marion  "Star"  and  the  medical  activi- 
ties of  lovable  old  "Pop"  Harding. 

Inside  Elmer  Blazer  met  me — Blazer, 
Harding's  friend  and  long-time  foreman; 
a  simple  yet  strong-charactered  man 
who  greeted  me  with  the  "Howdy"  cor- 
diality which  one  meets  only  in  the  in- 
terurban  belt  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  in  Marion  could  have 
better  served  the  purposes  of  my  inves- 
tigation than  Elmer  Blazer. 

"What  kind  of  an  employer  is  War- 
ren G.?"  he  repeated  after  I  had  ex- 
plained my  mission.  "Well,  I'm  fore- 
man. Don't  ask  me.  Ask  these  boys." 
And  he  waved  toward  a  long  line  of 
busy  compositors  and  linotypers  and 
pressmen.  "See  if  you  can  find  any 
kicks  in  this  plant."  He  passed  me 
down  the  line. 

I  didn't.  What  I  did  find  was  a 
loyalty  and  an  affection  for  the  absent 
Warren  G.  that  burst  spontaneously  and 
eagerly  from  every  man.  If  there  was 
any  concealed  bitterness  in  this  little 
shop,  I  would  have  detected  it  behind 
the  protestations,  for  I  plumbed  for  it. 
But  it  wasn't  there.  It  was  a  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  Harding  shop. 

With  clumsy  eagerness,  each  employee 
threw  incident  and  assertion  at  me  in 
quite  bewildering  profusion,  bubbling 
with  reminiscence,  vociferous  with  en- 
thusiasm— as  though  every  man  were 
anxious  to  cram  me  to  overflowing  with 
ammunition  to  be  used  in  the  cause  of 
their  idolized  Warren  G. 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  Warren 
Harding's  labor  attitude  is,  you  needn't 
go  any  farther  than  this  room,"  asserted 
one  of  the  linotypers,  who  was  described 
to  me  as  the  oldest  union  man  in  the 
plant.  "We've  got  our  union  and  our 
closed  shop  and  our  union  scale  of  wages 
here,  but  Warren  G.  goes  us  one  better 
than  the  union  even.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  European  scrap  he's  been 
voluntarily  raising  our  wages  every 
time  the  high  cost  of  living  goes  up — 
so  that  we  can't  even  keep  our  union 
scale  up  with  his  raises.  To-day  every 
union  man  in  the  plant  draws  from  $778 
to  $884  a  year  more  than  the  contracted 
union  scale.  That's  the  kind  of  boss 
we've  got." 

"Did  you  ever  have  a  strike  in  this 
plant?"  I  prodded. 

"Never!"  came  the  reply.  "We  never 
needed  to.  Warren  G.  has  always  granted 
every  demand  the  union  has  made. 
Why,  it  was  he  who  urged  us  to  form 


the  union,  seventeen  years  ago.  He  gave 
us  a  hall  to  meet  in,  rent  free,  and  he 
has  been  like  a  big  brother  to  the  union 
through  all  these  years." 

"Tell  him  abo.ut  the  guy  that  ran  off 
with  the  funds,"  broke  in  one  of  the 
pressmen,  who  had  been  hovering  near. 

"Oh,  yes,"  resumed  my  informant. 
"There  was  a  time  a  few  years  ago  when 
a  dirty  rat  skipped  with  all  our  union 
funds.  We  didn't  have  our  treasurer 
bonded  in  those  days,  so  the  loss  broke 
us  all  up.  Some  of  the  boys  wanted  to 
bust  up  the  union  altogether.  And  what 
do  you  suppose  Warren  G.  did?  He 
came  forward  and  advanced  us  the  full 
deficit.  And  that  saved  the  union.  You 
couldn't  strike  against  a  boss  like  that, 
could  you?" 

The  logic  of  the  incident  was  unes- 
capable.  Could  this  be  the  Harding 
whom  the  leaders  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had 
stigmatized  as  a  foe  of  labor-unionism? 
I  asked  myself.  Already  I  found  myself 
reconstructing  my  point  of  view — losing 
the  doubts  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  to  Marion. 

The  closed-shop  character  of  the  Har- 
ding shop  I  found  to  be  all  the  more 
significant  from  the  fact  that  Marion 
is  an  open-shop  town.  The  large  indus- 
trial plants  in  Marion  have  long  been 
bitterly  hostile  to  unionism.  While  in 
Marion  I  heard  whispered  tales  of 
scores  of  men  discharged  and  starved 
out  of  town  from  one  of  the  large  plants 
when  it  was  discovered  that  they  had 
formed  a  union.  And  yet  in  this  atmos- 
phere Warren  G.  Harding  has  unwaver- 
ingly upheld  a  regime  of  closed-shop 
unionism  in  his  plant,  and  has  found  it 
strikeless.  Was  not  the  loyalty  which 
burst  so  spontaneously  from  his  men  as 
I  interviewed  them  that  morning  the 
best  testimony  to  his  wisdom? 

Blazer  told  me  other  things.  No  man 
had  ever  been  discharged  from  the  Har- 
ding shop.  To  land  a  job  with  Harding 
was  to  be  certain  of  employment  as 
long  as  one  was  able  to  work.  I  met 
one  old  fellow  past  eighty  years  old  who 
had  been  with  the  Marion  "Star"  for 
forty  years.  Another  one  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  with  Warren  G.  for 
thirty-three  years,  another  twenty-eight 
years,  one  twenty-seven  years,  another 
twenty-six  years.  The  "kid"  of  the 
plant  among  the  printers,  in  point  of 
years  of  service,  had  been  in  the  com- 
posing-room for  fifteen  years. 

"And  many  of  these  men  are  stock- 
holders," Blazer  added. 

I  caught  him  quickly  on  the  statement 
—I  had  heard  vaguely  that  the  Senator 
was  an  advocate  of  profit-sharing.  Here 
was  a  hint  of  another  very  significant 
phase  of  the  Harding  character. 

To  my  surprise.  I  learned  that  many 
years  ago  Mr.  Harding  had  introduced 
one  of  the  most  generous  systems  of 
profit-sharing  among  his  employees. 

"It  was  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,"  Blazer  explained.  "Warren  G. 
felt  that  some  incentive  ought  to  be 
given  to  his  employees  to  manage  the 
plant  and  assume  the  responsibilities 
during  his  absences.    And  so  he  capi- 
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talized  at  $80,000  and  distributed  $30,000 
of  the  stock  among  the  employees  atipar, 
to  be  paid  for  on  easy  installment  terms. 
But  as  it  worked  out  the  stock  cost  us 
nothing  at  all.  The  earnings  on  the 
stock  during  the  long  period  granted  us 
equaled  the  original  cost  and  repaid  it, 
so  that  the  $30,000  turned  out  to  be  a 
virtual  gift.  None  of  the  balance  of  this 
stock  was  offered  to  the  public  for  sale. 

"The  result  of  this  profit-sharing  sys- 
tem has  been  to  make  every  employee 
firmly  loyal  to  the  interests  of  this  con- 
cern. And  perhaps  that  also  explains 
why  you  find  us  all  enthusiastic  Har- 
ding boosters  in  this  campaign.  The 
Senator  has  been  a  true  friend  to  all  of 
us." 

I  wonder  how  many  other  employers 
have  tried  the  Harding  method  of  gen- 
erosity to  their  employees  and  been  re- 
paid, as  he  has,  in  dividends  of  loyalty. 
Certainly  the  profit-sharing  movement 
in  America  ought  to  find  a  great  impetus 
from  this  Harding  example.  There  is 
significance  in  the  fact  that  our  first 
employer-President  should  also  be  of  the 
school  of  the  profit-sharers. 

I  left  the  Harding  shop  with  a  clearly 
defined  image  of  the  man  Harding  in 
my  mind.  And  it  was  not  the  image 
that  I  had  carried  with  me  when  I 
went  there.  Here  was  no  bungling,  be- 
nighted labor  tyrant,  such  as  one  might 
have  expected.  Here  was  a  man  who 
had  written  all  over  his  shop  the  evi- 
dences of  the  highest  genius  of  labor 
management.  Here  was  a  man  who,  in 
his  limited  field,  had  solved  all  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  an  employer.  And  yet 
there  was  something  more  which  I  had 
still  to  learn. 
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Concede. that  the  President-to-be  was 
a  model  employer.  Concede  that  he  had 
found  the  ideal  relationship  between 
himself  and  the  men  to  whom  he  paid 
wages.  Was  there  a  comprehensive 
labor  philosophy  behind  all  this?  Did 
he  have  a  vision  for  National  labor,  as 
well  as  for  Marion  labor? 

For  remember,  it  was  not  merely  the 
employer  that  I  had  come  to  study — it. 
was  the  employer  who  was  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  to  enter  an  office  where  all 
the  snarling  waves  of  Nation-wide  in- 
dustrial hate  were  to  be  dashed  against 
him  to  still.  Had  he  the  National  vision? 
Had  he  the  coal-mine  vision,  and  the  De- 
troit vision,  and  the  roaring,  black-skied 
Pittsburgh  vision,  the  vision  of  men 
laboring  on  wharves  and  in  ships  upon 
the  sea,  the  vision  of  the  cotton-mill 
hand  in  New  Bedford,  just  as  truly  as 
that  of  the  lumberjack  camp  on  the 
desolate  northern  Kootenai — indeed,  the 
vision  of  all  that  far-flung  empire  of 
toiling  men  and  clashing  dreams  that 
makes  up  the  living  stuff  of  our  Amer- 
ican industrial  problem?  Would  he 
carry  with  him  to  Washington  a  prac- 
tical Marion-learned  solution? 

To  know  this,  I  told  myself,  I  must 
see  the  man  Harding  himself. 
I  fell  in  with  the  crowds  who  seemed 
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to  be  all  moving  in  one  direction  that 
day— to  the  Labor  celebration  in  Lincoln 
Park.  All  Marion  was  turning  out  to 
hear  the  Harding  message  to  labor. 

This  Harding  Labor  Day  speech  has 
been  little  noted,  among  the  other  and 
more  partisan  utterances  of  the  cam- 
paign. Admittedly  it  was  not  Harding 
at  his  oratorical  best.  There  was  in  it 
none  of  the  fhfish  of  labored  or  scholarly 
preparation.  It  was  spontaneous- 
homely.  But  for  that  very  reason  it 
gives  us  just  the  insight  that  we  need 
into  the  fundamental  labor  principles  of 
this  future  President. 

Certainly  to  one  who,  like  myself, 
sees  the  labor  problem  as  the  supreme 
political  test  of  the  coming  four  years, 
no  other  Harding  pronouncement  could 
ring  with  a  tenser  significance  than  this 
colloquial  exposition  of  his  labor  creed, 
delivered  that  afternoon  to  his  neigh- 
bors, employees,  and  lifelong  fellow- 
workers  of  Marion,  Ohio. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  smashing 
reply  to  my  Gompers-implanted  doubt 
that  this  employer-candidate  had  a  labor 
vision.  And  to  that  other  doubt  which 
I  had  wrestled  with— the  doubt  whether, 
out  of  little  bush-league  Marion,  Ohio, 
could  come  a  National  labor  philosophy. 

Surprisingly  enough,  that  was  just 
what  Senator  Harding  proposed  that 
afternoon  for  all  the  sedition-torn  indus- 
tries of  America — a  Marion;  Ohio,  labor 
philosophy. 

There  is  a  way  to  industrial  peace — 
to  the  harmony  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee, said  the  Senator.  Our  cold  poly- 
glot Pittsburghs  haven't  found  that  way. 
Our  neighborly  little  Marions  have.  The 
great  dehumanized  ten  thousand  man 
power  mills,  where  human  beings  are 
automatons  and  where  toil  is  soulless 
and  without  inspiration,  have  strayed 
tragically  from  that  way.  But  in  the 
humble  little  fifty  or  one  hundred  man 
power  workshops  inOshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
or  in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  or  in  Marion, 
Ohio,  where  the  man  who  represents 
capital  is  still  John  or  Bill  or  Warren, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  his  overalled 
neighbor  who  represents  labor — the  way) 
of  industrial  peace  has  never  yet  be&n 
lost. 

And,  generalizing  upon  the  lesson  of 
this  contrast,  Senator  Harding  has  for- 
mulated his  labor  philosophy. 

That  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  little  shop  to  be  applied  to  the  in- 
dustrial problem  of  the  big  shop.  Some- 
thing is  psychologically  wrong  with  the 
labor  relations  which  have  grown  up  in 
our  large  city  factories.  Something  is 
psychologically  right  in  the  industrial 
relations  which  have  always  obtained  in 
our  small  neighborhood  factories.  Into 
the  one  has  come  anarchy.  In  the  other 
there  is  still  the  sweet,  sane  American- 
ism that  has  been  the  glory  of  our  past. 
And  so,  in  the  consciousness  of  this  fact, 
Senator  Harding  urges  for  all  America 
the  industrial  programme  of  the  small 
shop.  . 

Don't  understand  me  as  saying  that 
the  Senator  presented  his  thought  in 
just  this  sharpness  or  that  he  literally 
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drew  this  contrast.  It  was  the  implica- 
tion that  was  there,  not  the  statement. 
Remember  that  I  had  seen  the  shop  on 
Main  Street  before  I  heard  the  speech 
at  Lincoln  Park,  and  so  I  could  not  but 
read  the  backgrounds  in  his  conclusions. 
It  was  as  though  I  recognized  the  labo- 
ratory in  the  idea. 

And  what  is  the  application  of  this 
Harding  philosophy?  What  is  this  labor 
gospel  of  the  small  shop? 

In  a  phrase,  I  would  call  it  humanized 
industry.  It  is  to  restore  the  human 
impulse  to  labor  relationships. 

Tire  trouble  with  the  factory  to-day, 
says  the  Senator,  is  that  it  has  become 
mechanical — soulless — automatic.  And 
the  result  has  made  labor  equally  me- 
chanical and  disinterested.  Gone  is  the 
old  flesh-and-blood  touch  which  once  in- 
spired the  fine  team-work  of  our  indus- 
tries. The  worker  to-day  is  shut  out 
from  the  vision  of  industry  as  a  whole. 
He  can  see  industry  neither  as  a  person 
nor  even  as  a  process,  but  only  as  a 
monotonous,  meaningless  wage-job.  How 
can  we  expect  loyalty  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  aloofness? 

Let  us  go  back,  then,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  small  shop  and  restore  personal  con- 
tact. 

"When  there  was  intimate  touch  in 
industry,"  said  the  Senator,  "there 
was  little  or  rare  misunderstanding'. 
I  want  that  intimacy  restored,  not  in 
the  old  way,  but  through  a  joint  com- 
mittee' of  employers  and  employees, 
not  to  run  the  business,  but  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  the  mutuality  of 
interest  and  the  fullest  understanding. 
Herein  lies  the  surest  remedy  for 
most  of  our  ills.  Nay,  more,  I  will 
put  it  more  strongly;  I  have  spoken 
of  the  preventive — the  understanding 
which  prevents  disputes  or  settles 
them  on  the  spot." 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  that  the 
new  President  is  in  line  with  the  "shop 
council"  movement  which  is  so  strongly 
urged  by  many  industrial  students.  But 
not  with  an  ideal  of  "industrial  democ- 
racy," as  with  so  many  of  the  shop 
councilites.  Abstract  motives  have 
little  place  in  the  Harding  beliefs.  He 
is  for  a  "joint  committee"  for  its  prac- 


tical possibilities — for  the  industrial 
understanding  that  it  will  bring,  for  the 
industrial  team-work  that  it  will  inspire. 
On  this,  as  on  all  other  labor  theories, 
Harding's  attitude  is  always  consistently 
the  attitude  of  the  practical  employer, 
never  of  the  mere  idealist.  And  therein 
lies  its  value. 

"The  need  of  to-day,"  continues  the 
Senator,  "is  the  extension  by  em- 
ployers of  the  principle  that  each  job 
in  the  big  plant  is  a  little  business  of 
its  own.  The  reason  men  in  modern, 
specialized  industry  go  crazy  from 
lack  of  self-expression  is  that  they 
are  allowed  to  be  mere  mechanical 
motion-makers.  They  ought  to  be 
taught  by  employers  the  significance 
of  the  job — its  unit  costs,  its  relations 
to  other  operations,  the  ways  to  its 
greater  efficiency.  In  a  word,  the  em- 
ployer owes  it  to  his  men  to  make 
them  feel  that  each  little  job  is  a 
business  of  its  own.  In  that  way,  as 
some  one  has  said,  the  job  stops  being 
an  enemy  of  the  man  and  becomes 
his  associate  and  friend." 

Cannot  one  trace  the  origin  of  this 
creed  of  the  Senator's  to  that  little  Har- 
ding print-shop  where  I  had  found  that 
every  "job"  was  a  proud  little  business 
of  its  own? 

With  this  regeneration  of  the  job 
spirit,  the  Senator  looks  for  a  revival  of 
the  sterling  old  American  philosophy  of 
work  and  its  Nation-needed  resultant, 
increased  production. 

"Let  no  one  beguile  you  with  dreams 
of  idleness,"  he  cries.  "Life  without 
toil,  if  possible,  would  be  an  intoler- 
able existence.  Work  is  the  supreme 
engagement,  the  sublime  luxury  of 
life." 

Again  and  again,  this  thought  rings 
passionately  through  his  speeches — 
work!  It  is  his  unquestioned  solution 
of  the  labor  problem.  Work,  that  to  the 
employer  means  increased  production 
and  mightier  National  bounty.  Work, 
that  to  the  employee  means  an  antidote 
to  the  seditious  dreams  of  idleness.  Here 
we  have  touched  the  very  heart  of  the 
Senator's  personal  as  well  as  public  phi- 
losophy. 

One  can  never  listen  to  a  Harding 


eulogy  of  "work"  without  thinking  of 
that  youth  who,  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
on  a  borrowed  hundred  dollars,  bought 
a  bankrupt  country  paper.  Of  the  labor 
— the  devoted,  unsparing  labor — that  has 
filled  these  years  since.  The  eternal 
struggle  toward  that  so-distant  star 
that  Warren  G.  Harding  must  have  seen 
sometimes  in  his  dreams  even  then — 
the  glittering  star  of  the  Presidency. 
The  hopelessness  of  it  all,  the  grim  toil- 
someness  of  it!  And  yet  to-day  that 
Marion  boy  has  reached  that  incredible 
height.  Is  it  surprising  that  he  should 
cry  devotion  to  that  spirit  of  "work" 
which  has  lifted  him  to  such  a  destiny? 

There  is  no  cant  in  this  Harding  phi- 
losophy. 

Ill 

I  shall  not  try  to  trace  the  labor  pro- 
gramme of  the  new  President  through 
each  of  the  specific  current  labor  prob- 
lems. In  his  speech  of  acceptance  he 
covered  most  of  them.  '  In  his  Labor 
Day  address  we  can  read  the  others. 
And  the  survey  which  I  have  already 
given  of  his  own  shop  and  employees  is 
more  informative  than  any  words  of  his 
attitude  on  the  greatest  question  of  all 
— the  trade-union  question. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  in  this  ar- 
ticle is  to  give  a  picture  of  the  Senator 
himself  and  of  his  fundamental  labor 
motives;  to  picture  the  Harding  ap- 
proach to  labor  problems;  to  set  down 
the  basic  spirit  of  the  man  as  I  have 
read  that  spirit  in  this  and  later  con- 
tacts. 

For  myself,  I  was  satisfied  that  first 
day  of  one  thing — that  I  had  been  all 
wrong  in  my  previous  estimate  of  the 
man.  I  found  that  he  had  a  labor  phi- 
losophy. I  found  that  he  had  a  National 
vision  which  was  all  the  more  valuable 
because  it  was  personal.  I  found  that 
he  had  a  sympathy  for  the  workingman 
that  was  deeper  and  sincerer  than  the 
sympathy  of  any  of  his  more  recent  pred- 
ecessors in  the  Presidency.  And  I 
found  that,  despite  the  legend,  he  was 
not  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 
And  perhaps  this  is  the  greatest  tribute 
of  all  to  the  sincerity  of  a  man. 


THE  UNPROGRESSIVE  PRISON 


HALF  of  one  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation spends  part  of  each  year 
charged  with  some  form  of  crim- 
inality— that  is,  one  man  in  every  two 
hundred.  Yet  we  continue  our  worn-out 
methods. 

Prisoners  should  be  producers,  not 
consumers  only,  fed,  clothed,  and 
amused  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
As  it  is  now,  no  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  lawbreaker  provide  practical  demon- 
stration of  his  ability  to  maintain  him- 
self and  support  his  family.  It  is 
illogical    and    invites    disaster.  The 
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longer  the   sentence,   the  greater  the 
harm. 

A  judge  recently  criticised  our  pris- 
on system,  and  doubled  the  sentence 
of  an  old  offender  as  an  example  to 
others,  adding  these  words,  "Prison 
years  must  be  made  years  of  suffering." 
If  this  pronouncement  were  intended  as 
a  remedial  measure,  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  our  laws  aiming  to 
dispense  justice.  Much  more  would  be 
accomplished  if  "prison  years  were 
made  years  of  restitution  and  awaken- 
ing." 


•It  is  unfortunate  that  the  spirit  of 
revenge  should  so  cloud  our  intelligence 
as  to  compel  a  system  so  utterly  inde- 
fensible, resulting  in  groups  of  ineffi- 
cient men  sent  from  our  prisons  handi- 
capped, weakened  in  will  power  and 
physical  resistance,  unable  to  meet  the 
problems  of  life.  At  a  time  when  there 
is  a  cry  for  production  the  hands  of 
prisoners  are  misdirected  to  fatten  the 
purse  of  a  rich  contractor,  or  their 
work  is  carried  on  with  little  fore- 
thought to  benefit  them  or  the  State. 
Half  a  million  men  pass  yearly  through 
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the  prisons,  and  a  wage  offered  as  an 
incentive  for  faithful  effort  is  rarely 
considered. 

A  man,  bond  or  free,  in  creating  some- 
thing is  happy  when  he  receives  recogni- 
tion for  his  labor.  Forced  labor  is  not 
necessary  to  maintain  discipline,  accom- 
plishing nothing  beyond  stirring  up  a 
rebellious  spirit. 

In  the  latest  development  of  employ- 
ing and  paying  prisoners,  New  Jersey 
has  taken  a  step  forward,  announcing 
a  plan  to  enable  inmates  to  earn  some- 
thing. State  Commissioner  Burdette  G. 
Lewis  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  it, 
and  makes  it  clear  that  training,  not 
production,  is  the  prime  motive  of  the 
enterprise. 

Warden  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  realizing  the  feeble  efforts  made 
by  New  York  to  compensate  prisoners, 
expressed  the  hope  that  legislators  of 
the  Empire  State  who  have  sidestepped 
the  issue  would  soon  be  aroused  to 
similar  action. 

An  inmate  from  a  New  York  State 
prison  recently  wrote  me:  "If  I  received 
nothing,  I  should  never  give  the  matter 
a  second  thought,  but  if  my  work  is 
worth  something  I  should  be  paid 
enough  to  urge  me  to  better  efforts. 
Under  the  present  plan,  I  am  compelled 
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to  think  that  whatever  I  do  is  worth- 
less. If  actually  accomplishing  nothing, 
I  should  receive  nothing,  and  thus  learn 
the  law  of  compensation." 

Minnesota  is  considered  the  leader  In 
compensating  prisoners,  although  her 
plan  at  the  Stillwater  Prison  differs 
from  New  Jersey,  aiming  more  at  pro- 
duction. Twenty  thousand  farming 
machines  and  three  million  pounds  of 
binder  twine  found  a  ready  market 
among  the  farmers  in  the  wheat  fields 
last  year.  The  gross  sales  were  over 
half  a  million,  a  portion  being  paid  in 
wages  to  the  inmates.  Labor  union 
leaders  approved  the  plan,  having 
studied  the  situation  and  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  that  keeping  men 
busy  with  a  wage  to  support  their 
families  tended  towards  contentment 
and  reduction  of  crime. 

Labor  unions  want  to  see  prisoners 
busy  and  properly  paid  to  prepare  them 
for  release,  to  prevent  them  becoming 
a  menace  to  the  community.  They  op- 
pose the  contract  system  and  release 
of  such  goods  to  the  open  market,  be- 
cause the  system  drives  prisoners  be- 
yond physical  endurance,  producing  an 
inferior  grade  of  goods. 

Michigan  is  not  far  behind  in  her 
efforts  to  inculcate  respect  among  in- 
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mates  at  the  State  Prison  in  Jackson. 
Last  year  eighty  thousand  dollars  was 
paid  in  wages  to  twelve  hundred  men. 
The  industries  are  varied,  thus  giving 
men  a  better  choice,  for  besides  a  5,000- 
acre  farm,  there  are  marble  and  brick 
works,  a  canning  factory,  and  a  leather 
tannery. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  our  prisons 
in  an  unproductive  state  involves  the 
public  in  a  fabulous  outlay  of  money. 
Not  only  are  taxes  increased,  but  the 
criminal  tendencies  of  the  inmates  as 
well,  for  they  return  to  society  more 
embittered.  The  aim  of  the  prison 
should  be  to  correct  the  man  and  fit  him 
to  usefulness  in  his  circle  of  life.  It 
is  old-time  prejudice  that  prevents  us 
from  demonstrating  self-respect  with 
compensation  for  an  honest  day's  work. 
It  is  evident  that  the  public  is  begin- 
ning to  understand  this. 

The  prison,  to  function  properly, 
must  show  a  profit  in  men  and  money,' 
and  public  opinion  must  guide  it  in 
this  channel.  Ancient  traditions  have 
prevented  the  prisons  from  becoming 
places  of  education  and  enlightenment. 
A  system  established  along  economic 
lines  to  correct  rather  than  corrupt  men 
will  eliminate  the  waste  which  char- 
acterizes methods  as  they  exist  to-day 
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SNAP-SHOTS    BY    OUTLOOK  READERS 


PERA  AND  GALATA — 
THE  GREEK, 
ARMENIAN,  AND 
EUROPEAN  SECTION 
OP  CONSTANTINOPLE 

This  section  of  the  city,  our 
contributor  says,  is  now  to  be 
administered  by  the  British. 
The  tower  in  the  background 
is  the  well-known  "Galata 
Tower,"  formerly  the  citadel, 
and  now  used  as  a  fire  signal 
station.  Of  the  scene  visible 
from  this  landmark.  Edwin 
A.  Grosvenor  says  in  his  His- 
tory of  Constantinople,  "Hu- 
man language  is  inadequate 
to  shadow,  even  faintly,  the 
unutterable  loveliness  and 
magnificence  of  the  view" 


iOrom  .Lucius  Hi.  'ihayer,  Gamuriuge,  Massachusetts 


THE  BOOK  TABLE 


BETWEEN  the  outpouring  of  novels 
in  November  and  December  and 
the  smaller  but  lively  stream  in 
the  early  spring,  there  is  a  quiet,  mid- 
winter season.    Then  the  reader  and 
reviewer  may  catch  breath  and  at  least 
keep  within  sight  of  the  squadrons  of 
fictional  ventures  launched  in  the  hopes 
of  riding  proudly  on  the  high  tide  of 
popular  favor— too  often,  alas!   to  be 
stranded  in  the  back  eddies  of  Carnegie 
libraries  and  second-hand  book  stores. 
It  would  be  easy,  even  in  these  dull 
days  of  production,  to  name  forty  or 
fifty  novels  fairly   to   be  called  mid- 
winter fiction.    No  two  critics  would 
agree  on  choice  of  the  "best  ten,"  and 
■    no  critic  can  feel  confident  that  he  has 
not  passed  over  books  more  worthy  than 
those  in  which  he  has  felt  a  special  in- 
terest. My  shelf  of  novels  read  may  not 
be  vastly  superior  to  that  of  novels  un- 
read.   Here,  however,  are  some  discon- 
nected impressions  of  stories  that  for 
authorship  or  promise  or  actual  per- 
formance have  given  pleasure  or  ex- 
cited admiration— and  the  two  things 
are  by  no  means  the  same. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton's  novel  "The 
Sisters-in-Law,"  1  for  instance,  is  enter- 
taining in  parts,  but  it  is  not  notably 
admirable  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  most 
serious  piece  of  fiction  work  she  has 
done  for  some  time,  and  bears  the 
marks  of  care  and  thought.  It  is  strong, 
too,  as  a  study  of  California  society  dis- 
tinctions and  social  caste  in  the  period 
just  before  and  after  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  of  1906.  Incidentally  it  con- 
tains a  moving  and  vivid  description  of 
earthquake  scenes  and  the  terror  that 
followed.  The  feminine  psychology  is 
clever  and  keen.  But  the  men  are 
sticks;  Mrs.  Atherton's  men  generally 
are.  The  one  exception  is  the  rough- 
and-ready  Socialist  workman  who  is  in- 
duced to  teach  Marxian  philosophy  to 
a  little  group  of  fashionable  women; 
Kirkpatrick  is  the  real  thing  and  is  a 
figure  that  lingers  in  mind  long  after 
the  putative  hero  is  forgotten. 

There  is  much  clever  talk,  but  there  is  no 
situation  or  fictional  problem  that  "car- 
ries through"  convincingly.  These  two 
"sisters-in-law"  meet  almost  casually  and 
for  a  few  hours  only  the  same  wonder- 
ful Englishman  (we  are  told  that  he  is 
wonderful,  but  we  never  quite  see  why), 
instantaneously  fall  in  love  with  him' 
and  maintain  that  love  after  years  of 
separation  from  even  the  sight  of  him; 
so  that,  although  one  of  the  women  has 
been  married  and  the  other  absorbed  in 
professional  work,  both  flare  up  into 
passionate  longing  for  him,  and  one  al- 
most decides  to  murder  the  other  to 
whom  the  lordly  lover  finally  throws  the 
handkerchief.  Now  love  at  first  sight 
is  common  (perhaps),  but  two  parallel 
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loves  at  first  sight,  continued  through 
years  of  absence,  is  a  bit  too  much! 
The  reader  simply  doesn't  care  which 
sister-in-law  wins.  Thus  the  central 
idea  "falls  down"  and  the  judicious 
reader  regrets  that  the  book  does  not 
balance  right.  And  he  also  revolts  a 
little  at  such  profundities  as  this:  "In 
the  Latin  races  the  conscious  war  be- 
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tween  the  brain  above  and  the  ego  be- 
low, with  the  latter's  constant  reminders 
that  mind  is  a  mere  excrescence,  often 
warped  or  ill  directed,  at  the  apex  of 
the  perfect  body,  is  almost  negligible." 
This  may  be  wisdom,  and  again  it  may 
be  piffle! 


VtoVtJl^A**??  ?y  Oertrude  Atherton. 
"«  i  reaenck  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 


Storm   Jameson   is   a  new  English 
novelist.    One  reader  at  least  read  "The 
Happy  Highways"2  through  under  full 
belief  that  the  author  was  a  man,  and 
would  surely  have  said  that  there  was 
masculine  virility  in  the  style  if  he  had 
not  happened  to  learn  that  Storm  Jame- 
son was  a  woman.   There  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  promise  here;  the  book  is 
one  that  stirs  feeling  and  stimulates 
thought.     It    is    unconventional,  will 
shock  Puritans  and  precisians  by  its 
frankness  of  language  and  situation,  yet 
emphatically  it  is  not  evil-minded,  but 
sincerely  eager  to  help  modern  tenden- 
cies of  self-expression  to  turn  toward 
truth  and  world  betterment.    What  is 
the  spirit  of  Young  England?    What  is 
to  be  its  social  future?    What  kind  of 
reintegration  will  follow  the  disintegra- 
tion of  war?    Miss  Jameson  does  not 
argue  about  these  things.    She  shows  us 
a  group  of  English  lads  and  one  fine- 
natured  girl.   They  are  brilliant,  almost 
reckless,  inquirers  into  the  life  about 
them.     They  are  far   from   being  re- 
formers; they  simply  "want  to  know" 
about  life  and  things.  One  of  them  says: 
"In  England   marks  of  the  effort  of 
thought  are  commonly  held  to  be  un- 
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dignified  and  unnecessary— almost  in- 
decent." They  roar  with  ironic  laughter 
at  social  charlatanry;  they  have  no  use 
for  sham  philosophy  or  sham  reform; 
they  find  feminine  society  largely  "a. 
mob  of  half-educated,  acquisitive  women, 
spending  their  abundant  leisure  on  little 
dashes  at  new  sensations." 

It  may  be  justly  charged  that  the  book 
is  destructive  rather  than  constructive. 
The  sole  contribution  of  this  group  of 
Eikonoklasts  is  a  sort  of  "intellectual 
slumming,"  as  some  one  called  it,  where- 
by they  tried  to  get  workmen  to  read 
about  science  and  art.  But  if  the  au- 
thor gets  us  nowhere  she  decidedly  makes 
us  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Her  pub- 
lishers pretty  well  define  the  novel  when 
they  announce  it  as  "Youth's  revolt 
against  conventional  and  the  old  solu- 
tions of  old  problems."  No  H.  G. 
Wells  philosophy  satisfies  this  restless, 
battling  crowd;  they  want  action,  but 
neither  they  nor  the  author  know  what 
action  they  want. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  this 
book,  it  is  not  boresome.  The  sharpness 
of  movement  and  clash  of  mental  swords 
keep  the  reader  wide  awake,  and  the 
individual  characters  with  their  loves 
and  prejudices  and  aspirations  stand 
out  like  etched  figures.  One  hopes  that 
Miss  Jameson's  next  book  may  be  a 
little  more  definite  in  purpose  and  no 
less  clever  in  execution. 

The  "Lady  Lilith"3  of  Mr.  Stephen 
McKenna's  novel  with  that  title  is  so 
called  by  a  reluctant  admirer  because 
she  is  mysterious  and  dangerous  in  her 
strange  charm.  She  is  really  Lady  Bar- 
bara, daughter  of  an  English  ambassa- 
dor, who  has  his  hands  full  in  trying  to 
keep  her  within  bounds.  She  is  also  a 
friend  of  that  Sonia  whom  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna  has  made  a  central  figure  in  two 
widely  read  stories.  In  fact,  Barbara 
is  a  Sonia  intensified  and  more  reckless 
in  her  social  extravagances.  Sonia  her- 
self and  O'Rane,  her  blinded  husband, 
whom  she  so  shamelessly  deserted— a 
crime  for  which  some  of  us  cannot  for- 
give Mr.  McKenna — appear  again  as 
minor  characters  in  "Lady  Lilith." 

This  novel  is  the  first  of  a  trilogy 
with  the  appetizing  general  title  of  "The 
Sensationalists."  Publicity,  excitement, 
outrages  on  the  usual  social  proprieties, 
half-sincere  superstition,  are  the  traits 
of  the  aristocratic  girl  of  1920  in  Lon- 
don, if  Barbara  is  a  type.  Her  wit, 
cheek,  and  charm  carry  her  through. 
The  author  knows  his  London  of  to-day, 
and  his  people  move  about  it  as  on  a 
stage,  talking  brilliantly  and  acting 
amusingly,  if  not  always  reasonably. 
Lady  Barbara's  future  adventures  and 
romances  will  be  looked  for  with  inter- 
est by  readers  of  "Lady  Lilith,"  for  of 
course  the  first  novel  of  the  trilogy 

'Lady   Lilith.     By    Stephen   McKenna.  The 
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leaves  her  fate  undetermined— one  judges 
that  she  is  to  have  one  desperate  love 
affair  per  volume. 

Mr.  Blasco  Ibafiez  has  a  powerful  basic 
idea  in  his  "The  Enemies  of  Women"4— 
the  effect  of  the  war  in  finally  reaching 
the  sensibilities  of  even  the  most  sensual 
and  sodden  of  rich  pleasure-seekers  and 
self-indulgent   princely   parasites.  In- 
cidentally there  are  realistic  pictures  of 
the  gambling  crowd  at  Monte  Carlo  and 
Monaco,  with  their  infatuation,  supersti- 
tions,   and    absorbing    cupidity.  The 
Russian  prince  and  his  satellites  who 
form  themselves  into  a  band  called  "The 
Enemies   of  "Women"   have  for  their 
motto  the  false  apothegm,  "Man's  great- 
est wisdom  consists  in  getting  along 
without  women."   Accordingly,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  story  is  full  of  women 
and  their  influence,  but  there  is  hardly 
a  decent  woman  in  the  book.    To  speak 
plainly,  the  lustful  animalism  of  these 
men  and  women  is  sickening.   Critics  in 
these  days  are  too  generally  afraid  of 
being  considered  Miss  Nancys  to  speak 
out  about  such  matters,  but,  in  the  name 
of  common  decency  and  good  taste  (even 
if  morality  is  not  concerned),  there 
should  be  a  protest  against  such  scenes 
and  talk  as  occur  here  and  there  in  this 
book.   And  the  abler  the  writer,  the  less 
pardonable  the  offense. 

Two  stories  of  Western  outdoor  life 
and  action  are  tense  with  excitement. 
Mr.  Jackson  Gregory's  "Man  to  Man"5 
is  dramatic  and  thrilling;  the  .girl  of 
the  tale  is  a  lovable  spitfire  and  a  true 
bit  of  character-painting— a  thing  rather 
unusual  in  cowboy  tales.    Mr.  Gregory 
writes  vigorously  and  freshly,  as  his 
"Bells  of  San  Juan"  testified.    In  the 
present  tale  of  the  Southwest  the  inter- 
est is  concentrated  and  continuous.  The 
one  thing  that  mars  the  book  is  the  diffi- 
culty one  has  in  believing  that  a  grand- 
father, even  if  he  is  called  "Hell  Roaring 
Packard,"  ever  would  set  a  dastardly 
and  murderous  criminal  to  ruin  and 
persecute  the  grandson  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  latter's  self-confidence  and  hero- 
ism.   It  is  not  the  grandfather's  fault, 
but  chance,  courage,  and  good  luck  that 
save  the  precious  grandchild's  life.  Mr. 
Bowers  can  always  be  depended  on  to 
tell  a  cowboy  story  with  real  knowledge 
of  the  cow-country  and  its  ways.  "Cow- 
Country"6  is  a  capital  tale,  as  good  as 
anything,  in  its  class.    Three  horses  in 
particular  are  delightful  to  meet— Sun- 
fish     Smoky,   and    Stopper   are  their 
names.     And  Bud  Birnie's  childhood, 
spent  partly  in  a  cattle   drive  in  a 
prairie  schooner  with  his  parents,  partly 
on  a  big  ranch  in  southern  Wyoming,  is 
full  of  reality  and  novelty.    There  is 
plot  galore,  possibly  a  bit  too  much. 

"Kaleema,"7  by  Marion  McClelland, 
has  its  special  merit  in  the  detailed,  pre- 
cise, photographic  picture  of  the  life  of 

<  The  Enemies  of  Women.  By  V.  Blasco 
Ibafiez.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

sMan  to  Man.  By  Jackson  Gregory.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

•Oow-Countiy.  By  B.  M.  Bower.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'Kaleema.  By  Marion  McClelland.  The  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York. 
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(.C)  Underwood 

VICENTE    BLASCO  IBANEZ 

a  young  actress  in  a  struggling  "one 
night"  theatrical  company  playing  "East 
Lynne,"  "Camille,"  and  the  like.  The 
author  has  been  through  the  mill  and 
knows  the  fun  and  the  wretchedness  of 
show  life  on  the  road.  The  tragedy  of 
the  heroine's  mother  is  worked  too 
hard  and  becomes  mere  bathos. 

R.  D.  Townsend. 
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ESSAYS    AND  CRITICISM 
DAME     SCHOOL    OF     EXPERIENCE,  AND 
OTHER     PAPERS     (THE).       By  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers.     Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Dr.  Crothers  is  essayist,  humorist,  and 
social  preacher  in  one.  We  have  en- 
joyed some  of  these  now  gathered  pa- 
pers twice — once  in  periodical  form  and 
now  as  here  permanently  preserved— 
and  not  less  the  second  time  than  the 
first.  We  particularly  commend  his 
talks  on  "The  Pilgrims"  and  "The  Edu- 
cation of  Henry  Adams." 


valuable  one  to  prepare  them  for  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  that 
delightful  region— the  old  Missions. 
Others,  to  whom  the  subject  is  attrac- 
tive but  who  may  not  wish  to  read  the 
histories  dealing  with  the  subject,  will 
find  these  sketches  satisfying. 

IN  OLD  PENNSYLVANIA  TOWNS.     By  Anne 

Hollings worth  Wharton.     Illustrated.  The 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Wharton  loves  the  old  Pennsyl- 
vania towns  and  makes  the  reader  of 
her  book  love  them.  Her  sprightly  ac- 
count of  her  motor  trips  among 
them  is  based  on  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  towns  and  of 
the  people  who  lived  and  now  live  in 
them.  There  are  many  attractive  pic- 
tures. 

NATURALIST  ON  LAKE  VICTORIA   (A).  By 

G.  D.  Hale  Carpenter.     Illustrated.     E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company,  New  York. 

The  author  devoted  several  years  to 
the  study  of  the  tse-tse  fly  (whose  bite 
causes  the  dreaded  "sleeping  sickness") 
on  the  shores  and  islands  of  Lake  Vic- 
toria, in  Central  Africa.  The  results  of 
his  investigations  are  recorded  here, 
together  with  many  other  scientific  data 
gathered  during  this  period.  The  book 
contains  not  a  little  matt  er  .of  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  in  its  descriptions 
of  scenery,  animals,  birds,  etc.,  but  its 
appeal  is  primarily  to  the  specialist. 
There  are  many  pictures. 

SOUTHWEST  SKETCHES.  By  J.  A.  Munk. 
Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Pleasantly  discursive  chapters  about 
the  Southwest — ranches,  mesas,  cattle, 
snake  dances,  etc.— by  one  who  is  thor 
oughly  familiar  with  the  region  and 
loves  it.  Attractive  photographs  illus- 
trate the  book. 

TALES  OF  A  VANISHING  RIVER.     By  Earl 

H.  Reed.  Illustrated.  The  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Sketches  of  places  and  personalities 
of  the  vanishing  Middle  West,  with  ex- 
ceptionally good  illustrations  by  the 
author.  The  quaint  characters  thus 
pictured  are  described  with  a  dry  humor 
that  will  attract  many  readers. 


SCIENCE 

STORY  OF  THE  ENGINE  (THE):  FROM 
LEVER  TO  LIBERTY  MOTOR.  By  Wilbur 
F.  Decker,  M.E.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York. 

"The  Story  of  the  Engine"  covers  in 
a  most  interesting  and  non-technical 
fashion  the  fundamental  principles  gov- 
erning the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  various  types  of  machines  used  in 
transforming  fuel  into  power  and  manu- 
facture for  transportation.  It  may  be 
recommended  as  a  text-book  for  students 
of  mechanical  drawing  or  industrial 
work,  a  fact  which  in  no  way  diminishes 
its  interest  to  the  general  reader.  It 
is  a  good  book  to  give  a  boy  with  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
CALIFORNIAN    TRAILS:    INTIMATE  GUIDE 
TO  THE  OLD  MISSIONS.     By  Trowbridge 
Hall.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  fortunate  people  who  expect  to  visit 
southern  California  will  find  this  book  a 


•TRAVELS  AND  AD VENT V RES  OF  RAPHAEL 
PUMPELLY.  By  Raphael  Pumpelly.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Few  men  have  been  through  more  ex- 
citing adventures  than  Raphael  Pum- 
pelly, as  readers  of  his  "Reminiscences" 
learned  a  year  or  so  ago.  This  book  is 
a  condensation  of  the  "Reminiscences" 
and  is  especially  designed  for  juvenile 
readers.  It  will  furnish  absorbing  read- 
ing for  them,  with  a  "thrill"  on  almost 
every  page. 

WONDERLAND  OF  THE  EAST  (A).  By  Will- 
iam Copeman  Kitchin,  Ph.D.  Illustrated. 
The  Page  Company,  Boston. 

Professor  Kitchin  has  made  a  travel 
book  for  thoughtful  readers  which  will 
enhance  their  interest  in  "seeing  Amer- 
ica first."  The  East  he  describes  con- 
sists of  parts  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land; if -not  exactly  a  "wonderland,"  it 
is  at  least  a  very  pleasant  land,  and 
readers  of  his  book  will  be  very  pleas- 
antly entertained  by  his  account  of  his 
journeys  through  it. 
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THE  Y  AND  THE  KNIGHTS 

I was  very  much  interested  in  your 
editorial  in  The  Outlook  of  January 
5  last,  entitled  "A  Papal  Step  Back- 
wards." It  treated  a  ticklish  subject 
tactfully,  and  it  met  with  my  fullest 
approval.  But  within  a  day  or  two  I 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  young  Irish  lawyer  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a 
young  man  of  broad  views  even  on  sub- 
jects touching  his  faith. 

He  gave  me  this  explanation  of  the 
Papal  decree:  It  appears,  from  his 
statement,  that  the  by-laws  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  bar  any 
one  from  holding  office  in  that  organiza- 
tion who  is  not  "of  the  Evangelical 
faith."  The  words  quoted  have  been  so 
construed  by  the  organization  as  to  ex- 
'     elude  Jews  and  Catholics. 

My  friend  stated  further  that  he  had 
been  approached  to  join  the  organiza- 
tion, and  to  the  committee  that  waited 
upon  him  he  suggested  that,  as  he  was 
a  Catholic,  he  could  not  be  received  into 
full  membership  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  hold  office; 
that  his  membership  must  necessarily 
be  of  a  limited  character,  different  from 
other  members  because  of  his  faith, 
and  that  he  did  not  care  to  join  an  or- 
ganization in  which  his  religious  prin- 
ciples were  a  ban  to  his  holding  office 
if  he  were  otherwise  qualified.  The 
committee  expressed  entire  ignorance  of 
such  a  by-law  and  were  disposed  to 
question  its  existence.    My  friend  sug- 
gested that  they  make  inquiry,  and  if 
he  was  mistaken  and  they  would  re- 
turn and  repeat  the  invitation  to  mem- 
bership and  satisfy  him  that  no  such 
by-law  existed  he  would  cheerfully  join. 
He  says  the  committee  never  returned, 
and  one  of  them,  afterwards  meeting 
him  on  the  street,  admitted  that  he  was 
right. 

If  this  be  true,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  look  upon  the 
organization  with  some  degree  of  dis- 
favor. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine 
for  a  great  many  years  and  enjoy  its 
editorials  immensely.  The  one  in  the 
same  number  which  contained  the  ar- 
ticle I  have  been  discussing  entitled  "A 
Shadow  Over  a  Pleasant  Land"  was 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  graceful 
bits  of  writing  I  have  read  for  a  long 
while,  and  appeals  to  every  one  who  has 
ever  seen  Maude  Adams  on  the  stage. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  add, 
too,  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

If  you  have  any  information  as  to 
the  correctness  of  my  friend's  statement, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

H.  H.  Gilktson. 


"I  have  a  sweet  little  story 
for  you,"  says  the  charming 
authoress.  "  I  am  sure  you  like 
sweet  little  stories." 

"Only  one  lump,  if  you 
please,"  says  the  Gentle  Reader. 

— S.  M.  Crothers. 


in  Protestant  propaganda?    The  other 
is  this:  Is  the  control  confined  to  Protes- 
tants?    Two   corresponding  questions 
may  be  made  concerning  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.     Is  the  control  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  confined  to  Roman 
Catholics?    That  is  one  question.  The 
other  is:  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  to  engage  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic propaganda?   The  control  of  the  one 
organization  is  undoubtedly  Protestant; 
of   the   other   is   undoubtedly  Roman 
Catholic.    There  is  no  evidence  that  we 
know  to  show  that  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  has  shown  any 
purpose  to  engage  in  a  Protestant  propa- 
ganda among  Catholics  to  turn  them 
away  from  their  faith.— The  Editors  ] 


This  would  comprehend  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, architecture  and  gardening,  but 
neither  music,  poetry  nor  oratory. 
Others  say  that  the  sciences  are  objects 
of  the  understanding,  the  fine  arts  of 
the  senses.  This  would  add  gardening 
but  neither  poetry  nor  oratory.  A  defi- 
nition which  should  include  Poetry  and 
Oratory  and  no  more  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  form.  I  have  delivered  your  love 
to  Mrs.  Smith.  I  will  bring  mine  to  you 
all  on  Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturday 
next.  .  .  .  God  bless  you  all. 

Th.  Jefferson. 
I  note  in  this  correspondence  that  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States  had 
been  suffering  with  an  imposthume 
under  the  jaw.  I  suppose  an  abscess  by 
any  other  name  would  feel  just  as  bad, 
but  lt  occurs  to  me  that  I  would  hate 
to  have  an  imposthume.  I  note,  too, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  the  "tag 
rag  and  bob-tail,"  out  of  which  I  sup- 
pose  our  "rag-tag  and  bob-tail"  has 

S™Wn-  C.  F.  HlLDRETH. 

Preeport,  Illinois. 


ENGLAND'S  CRIMES 


[There  are  two  distinct  questions 
that  should  not  be  confused.  One  is 
this:  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Y  to  engage 


JEFFERSON  INSTRUCTS  AN 
EIGHT-YEAR-OLD  ON  THE 

FINE  ARTS 
A/fr-  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  Pres., 
VJ-     Outlook  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

Remembering  your  recent  discussion 
with  an  Outlook  correspondent  as  to 
what  constitute  the  fine  arts,  I  was  in- 
terested in  reading  in  the  February 
"North  American  Review"  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's definition  of  the  term  in  a  let- 
ter written  to  his  granddaughter,  aged 
eight,  and  which  I  quote  in  full: 

,  .  "     Washington,  July  10,  [18]  '05. 

My  dearest  Ellen,  1 

To  answer  the  question  in  your  letter 
of  the  fourth  I  just  observe  that  neither 
the  number  nor  the  particular  arts  en- 
titled to  that  appellation  have  been  fixed 
by  general  consent.    Many  reckon  but 
five:   Painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music  and  poetry.    To  these  some  have 
added  Oratory,  including  within  that 
Rhetoric  which  is  the  art  of  style  and 
composition.    Others  again,  add  garden- 
ing as  a  7th  fine  art.    Not  horticulture, 
but  the  art  of  embellishing  grounds  by 
fancy.    I  think  Lord  Karnes  has  justly 
proved  this  to  be  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  a  fine  art.    It  is  nearly  allied 
to  landscape  painting,  and  accordingly 
we  generally  find  the  landscape  painter 
the  best  designer  of  a  garden.    No  per- 
fect definition  of  what  is  a  fine  art  has 
ever  yet  been  given.    Some  say  that  as 
those  are  mechanical  arts  which  consist 
in  manual  operation  unconnected  with 
the  understanding,  those  are  fine  arts 
which  to  manual  operation  join  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination  or  genius.— 


We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
"   our  great  surprise  and  regret  that 
you  have  published  such  an  article  as 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  January  5  under 
the  title  "British  Rule  in  India,"  by  one 
David  Downie,  missionary,  who,  as  the 
name  would  indicate,  is  either  Scotch 
or  English.    For  you  certainly  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  England's  frightful  mas- 
sacre  of  hundreds   of  innocent  men 
women,  and  children  at  Amritsar  in  the 
Province  of  Punjab.    And  this  awful 
fnghtfulness"  was  not  committed  in 
war   times.     It   was   not  committed 
against  an  armed  mob,  but  against  a  de- 
fenseless, helpless,  peace-loving  people 
Search  history  to  find  anything  more 
brutal  and  cold-blooded.    Again  after 
the  armistice  was   declared   and  the 
Peace  Treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  still 
England   kept  up  the  food  blockade 
against  the  central   empires,  causing 
slow  starvation  of  thousands  who  were 
entirely  innocent.    And  yet  you  raised 
your  voice  mightily  against  the  nation 
that  committed  the  awful  crime  of  sink- 
ing the  Lusitania,  when  only  a  few  hun- 
dred perished.    Have  you  raised  your 
voice  against  England's  crimes' 

English  rule  in  India  is  a  blot  upon 
Christian  civilization.  Further,  look  at 
her  bloody  work  in  Ireland  to-day.  Eng- 
and  is  supreme  in  tyranny  and  merci- 
less cruelty. 

No,  we  are  not  pro-German  or  pro- 
Irish,  but  pro-justice  and  against  injus- 
tice, whether  at  home  or  abroad 

By  lending  your  magazine  to  such  an 
article  above  referred  to,  one  might  in- 
fer that  you  approved  of  British  tyranny 
In  the  above  article  Downie  speaks 
about  the  East  India  Company  and  its 
sphere  of  influence."  Oh,  yes,  the  world 
is  beginning  to  understand  something 
of  the  "cussedness"  that  is  covered  up 
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by  this  seemingly  harmless  phrase 
"sphere  of  influence." 

Poor  old  China  is  just  about  covered 
over  with  "spheres  of  influence,"  which, 
in  plain  American,  means  robbery. 

If  we  have  spoken  strongly,  it  is  be- 
cause we  feel  strongly,  and  we  believe 
the  subject  under  discussion  justifies  it. 

John  W.  Rusk, 
C.  0.  Andrews, 
L.  M.  Rusk. 

The  Allandale  Improvement  Association, 
Allantlale,  Florida. 

NOT  AMERICAN  SENTI- 
MENTS 

Okdinarily  I  am  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
but  when  it  comes  to  reading  that 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Arthur  Shipley  is  met 
at  the  dock  by  "sandwich  women"  bear- 
ing such  placards  as  "Anglo-American 
Friendship— Bah!"  and  "The  English 
Employed  Indians  to  Kill  Your  Ances- 
tors," I  am  constrained  to  ask  if  there 
isn't  some  way  of  showing  Sir  Arthur 
and  his  countrymen  that,  though  we 
don't  carry  placards,  a  lot  of  Americans 
do  not  share  such  sentiments.  I  claim 
the  right  to  speak  for  real,  three-cen- 
turies-old American  families — my  chil- 
dren number  among  their  ancestors 
Richard  Montague  and  John  Mason,  who 
came  from  England  in  the  decade  after 
the  Pilgrims,  and  some  of  whose  .descen- 
dants may  have  been  killed  by  "Indians 
employed  by  the  English."  A  lot  of 
them  weren't,  as  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
War  records  testify.  However,  if  we, 
their  descendants,  can  bear  that  thought, 
why  can't  these  people  who  have  to 
write  "The  English  Employed  Indians 
to  Kill  Your  Ancestors"  (their  own 
were  doubtless  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere 
then  and  for  a  long  time  thereafter!) 
try  and  bear  it,  too? 

I  am  much  too  busy  bringing  up 
Richard  Montague  and  John  Mason 
(Miller)  in  the  rising  generation  to 
start  reform  movements,  but  «surely 
some  one  has  time  to  devote  to  such  a 
praiseworthy  object  as  organizing  those 
of  us  who  feel  that  England  is  indeed 
our  mother  country,  and  that  we  only 
insult  ourselves  in  any  attempt  to  insult 
her  or  to  stir  up  trouble  against  her. 
Owen  Wister,  when  he  wrote  "The 
Straight  Deal  or  the  Ancient  Grudge," 
expressed  my  sentiments  accurately,  and 
at  least  one  family  is  being  -educated  to 
see  things  in  that  way. 

Helen  Montague  Miller. 

Sharon,  Massachusetts. 

A  PLEA  FOR  BUDDHISM 

In  the  number  of  The  Outlook  for 
April  14,  1920,  is  an  article  called 
"Buddhism  in  a  Frock  Coat."  This  ar- 
ticle, I  presume,  is  true  in  detail,  but 
it  gives  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  the 
general  religious  life  in  the  Buddhist 
world.  You,  I  am  sure,  do  not  believe 
that  Christianity  is  in  any  way  pro- 
moted by  printing  disparaging  reports 
of  rival  faiths;  and  you  would  agree 
that  it  is  an  Illusive  progress  which 
would  rise  by  pushing  others  down. 
The  erection  of  hospitals  was  common 


In  Buddhist  countries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era;  so  the  Buddhist  student  finds 
the  author  of  "Buddhism  in  a  Frock 
Coat"  committing  an  anachronism  in 
implying  that  such  social  service  is 
Christian  rather  than  Buddhist  in 
origin. 

Debased  forms  of  Buddhism  may  have 
prayer  wheels  and  gods  strange  to  us, 
but  to  pass  judgment  on  its  essential 
qualities  because  of  these  is  like  judg- 
ing Christianity  by  the  Calabrian  peas- 
ants who  whip  the  images  of  their 
saints  when  good  crops  are  not  forth- 
coming. 

How  much  more  in  harmony  with  the 
sublime  teaching  of  Jesus  to  treat 
others  as  you  would  be  treated;  to  in- 
form your  readers  of  some  of  the  good 
work  which  Buddhists  are  doing.  May 
we  not  in  the  future  hear  something 
of  the  work  of  such  scholarly  and  de- 
vout Buddhists  as  the  great  Burmese 
preacher  Ledi  Sadaw,  and  She  Zan 
Aung,  whose  writings  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Pali  Text  Society;  and 
the  translations  of  earlier  writings  by 
such  scholars  as  the  late  Henry  War- 
ren, of  Harvard,  and  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Rhys  Davids? 

A  religion  whose  chief  object  is  the 
annihilation  of  greed,  hate,  and  igno- 
rance and  the  development  of  unselfish- 
ness, love,  and  enlightenment  can 
hardly  be  without  its  mission  in  the 
world  to-day.  E.  H.  Brewster. 

Villa  Daphnis,  Sorrento, 
Gulf  of  Naples,  Italy. 

[It  is  true  that  Buddhist  hospitals  ap- 
peared in  India  as  early  as  260  b.c.  and 
are  said  to  have  been  in  their  provisions 
comparable  to  modern  institutions.  But 
with  the  revival  of  Brahminism  they 
disappeared  and  were  not  revived  until 
the  British  ascendency  in  India.  It  is 
true  that  the  West  can  learn  from  the 
East  as  well  as  the  East  from  the  West, 
but  the  difference  between  Buddhism 
and  Christianity  is  more  radical  than 
our  correspondent  seems  to  think.  Bud- 
dhism regards  desire  as  an  evil,  seeks 
to  extinguish  it,  and  has  for  heaven 
Nirvana,  which  may  be  described  as 
"unconscious  existence."  Christianity 
seeks  to-  elevate  and  ennoble  desire,  to 
cure  the  evils  of  life  by  giving  a  more 
abundant  life,  and  has  for  its  heaven 
"life  eternal." — Lyman  Abbott.] 

IDEALISM  AND  COMMON 
SENSE 

Since  your  journal  has  degenerated  in- 
to an  extremely  partisan  weekly,  I 
have  concluded  to  let  my  subscription 
expire.  After  reading  your  article  "For- 
getting 1920,"  in  which  you  so  intensely 
belittle  "Idealism"  and  use  the  extrava- 
gant expression  "every  one  of  them  [sol- 
diers] reserved  the  liberty  of  going  to 
war  again,"  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  abandoned  even  the  substitute  for 
the  Wilson  League — the  Association  of 
Nations  invented  for  campaign  pur- 
poses, after  suggestions  by  Taft  et  aT. 
had  been  used  in  its  (Wilson  League) 
formation  and  Mr.  Lodge  had  offered 


and  discussed  reservations  to  the  same, 
now  considered  Idealism.  If  it  is  only 
idealism,  why  was  it  not  rejected  at 
first?  Your  journal  favored  it.  I  am 
desirous  to  see  what  you  will  substitute 
for  idealism.  Neal  T.  Scott. 

Ladonia,  Texas. 

[In  the  hearing  of  a  member  of  The 
Outlook's  staff  Venizelos  of  Greece  made 
a  remark  in  Paris  that  he  was  a  Realist. 
He  said  in  substance:  "I  am  a  Realist. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  an 
Idealist.  The  contrast  is  not  between 
idealism  and  realism,  but  between  ideal- 
ism and  materialism." 

The  trouble  with  most  Realists  is  that 
they  are  not  Idealists  and  with  most 
Idealists  that  they  are  not  Realists.  To 
regain  the  sense  of  reality  is  not  to  lose 
one's  ideals. — The  Editors.] 


ONLY  ENOUGH  FOR 
PICKING 

We  think  The  Outlook  one  of  the 
very  best  magazines  published;  we 
have  found  it  so  fair  and  just  in  the 
recent  Presidential  campaign,  and  have 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  every  issue 
that  has  come  to  us;  but  we  are  cotton 
farmers,  and  cannot  afford  to  renew  our 
subscription.  We  will  not,  however,  be 
without  The  Outlook,  for  a  friend  who 
lives  in  the  city  has  offered  to  forward 
to  us  the  different  periodicals  she  takes, 
and  we  accepted  her  offer  to  send  The 
Outlook,  as  we  knew  we  would  miss  it 
more  than  any  of  the  others  we  will 
have  to  drop. 

Regarding  the  cotton  situation,  I  wish 
you  would  look  into  it  and  write  it  up 
in  your  magazine,  for  I  am  sure  few 
outside  of  the  cotton  raisers  know  what 
a  hardship  the.  reduction  in  price  has 
worked  on  the  cott.on  farmer  and  his 
family.  The  prices  quoted  in  the  mar- 
ket reports  in  our  daily  papers  are  not 
the-  prices  being  paid  at  the  local  mar- 
kets. For  instance,  our  local  market  last 
week  was  paying  only  2%  cents  per 
pound  for  cotton  in  the  seed,  or  5  cents 
per  pound-  for  it  in  the  lint.  Cotton 
pickers  require  now  $2  per  hundred 
pounds  and  their  board  to  pick  it.  So 
you  can  readily  see  that  where  the 
farmer  is  compelled  to  sell  right  away 
he  is  only  getting  enough  to  pay  for 
his  picking,  with  nothing  left  for  the 
year's  work,  and  cotton  is  a  very  hard 
crop  to  make  and  harvest.  The  Farm 
Club  boys  have  to  make  a  report  of  the 
expense  of  each  acre  cultivated,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  report,  cotton  has  been 
raised  on  my  farm  this  year-  at  a  loss 
of  $18  an  acre,  and  they  are  required  to 
charge  labor  at  10  cents  per  hour, 
whereas  we  had  to  pay  $3  a  day  and 
board  to  have  the  cotton  chopped  in  the 
spring  and  $6  a  day  for  a  man  and 
team  to  cultivate.  You  will  find,  I  be- 
lieve, on  investigation,  that  conditions 
are  much  worse  among  the  farmers  than 
the  general  public  knows. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  success, 

(Mrs.)  C.  M.  Pirrong. 
Choctaw,  Oklahoma. 
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But  Fire  is  working  faster  than 

our  builders  can 


THE  house  that  burns 
down  today  is  more 
than  a  loss  to  its  commu- 
nity, it  is  a  drag.  It  diverts 
unnecessarily  the  labor, 
materials  and  financing:  so 
badly  needed  to  catch  up 
with  a  building  program 
now  so  lamentably  behind. 
It  puts  increased  demand 
on  restricted  supply.  It 
keeps  prices  up  and  progress 
down. 

Yet  still  they  burn — and 
still  we  need  a  million 
homes. 

It's  shameful  when  we 
analyze  the  figures  and  see 
that  more  than  half  of 
America's  million  dollar  a 
day  steady  fire  loss  is  not 
only  preventable,  but  easily 
preventable.  J 

What  makes  the  na-  J 
tional  figures  so  big?  —r-j^ 
It  is  communicated  fire  iQ 
that,  leaping  from  roof 
to  roof,  wipes  out 


an  entire  community  in  a  few 
hours  — and  that  is  absolutely 
preventable — for  your  roof,  now 
a  fire  hazard,  becomes  a  fire 
barrier  the  moment  you  make 
it  all  -  mineral  —  Johns  -  Manville 
Asbestos. 

And  what  is  more,  it  gives 
you  an  economical  roof. 

You  naturally  associate  Johns- 
Manville  asbestos  with  fire  resis- 
tance, but  bear  in  mind  that  the 
same  qualities  that  give  it  rock 
resistance  to  fire  also  provide  it 
with  rock  resistance  to  decay — 
a  double  saving  by  simply  putting 
on  a  Johns-Man ville  roof  instead 
of  the  inflammable  kind. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Incorporated 
Madison  Ave.,  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 
Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 
I  For  Canada  : 
CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LtcL.Toronto 


"|\TOT  only  is  Johns-  jj 
XN    Manville  Asbestos  /J&« 


the  all-mineral  roof —  5^^^ 
but  also  the  all-purpose 
roofing. 

— in  built-up  form  for  flat  roofs. 

— in  ready  roll  form  for  sloping 
roofs. 

"  —in  corrugated  form  for  roofing 
and  siding. 

—in  shingle  form  for  dwellings. 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 
that  ktept  the  heat  where  it  btlongt 
CEMENTS 
that  make  boiler  wa\U  leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that  cut  down  fire  ntkt 
PACKINGS 
that  tave  power  wattt 

LININGS 
thai  make  braket  tafe 


FIRG 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


OHNS-MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 

A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

8CARBOROUOH  SCHOOL,  SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Our  First  Employer-President 

IN  Mr.  Varney's  article,  found  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook,  we  are  informed  that  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  chosen  for  the  Presi- 
dency a  practical  employer  of  men.  Was 
President  Washington  an  employer  of 
men?  Test  further  Mr.  Varney's  state- 
ment by  reviewing  the  occupations  of 
our  Presidents  previous  to  their  elec- 
tions. 

An  employer  of  many  men  might  tell 
you  that  Mr.  Harding's  ideas  about  the 
employment  of  labor  may  be  all  right 
for  the  small  employer,  but  they  are  im- 
possible fo  rthe  big  employer.  What  re- 
sponse would  you  make  to  such  a  com- 
ment by  a  big  employer? 

Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Harding  in  his 
belief  about  work?  Do  laborers  who  do 
a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay  actually 
and  literally  benefit  themselves  from  an 
economic  point  of  view? 

If  you  were  asked  to  write  a  ten-point 
labor  creed,  what  points  would  you  in- 
clude in  it? 

Define  with  care  the  following  terms: 
Diatribes,  counterpart,  logic,  regime, 
closed  shop,  colloquial,  automatons, 
anarchy,  abstract  motives,  cant. 

The  three  following  books  are  among 
the  best  dealing  with  modern  industrial 
questions:  "The  Human  Factor  in  In- 
dustry," by  Frankel  and  Fleisher  (Mac- 
millan) ;  "Mediation,  Investigation,  and^ 
Arbitration  in  Industrial  Disputes,"  by 
Barnett  and  McCabe  (Appleton) ;  "The 
Making  of  To-Morrow,"  by  Hayes  Rob- 
bins  (Dutton). 

The  Unprogressive  Prison 

What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the 
fundamental  aim  in  sentencing  crimi- 
nals? What  argument  can  you  give  for 
the  aim  you  champion? 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  society 
must  protect  itself  against  criminals. 
Do  you  think  society  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  the  punishment  of  criminals 
than  it  does  to  the  removing  of  condi- 
tions which  produce  criminals?  If  you 
do  think  society  pays  more  attention  to 
the  punishment  of  criminals,  what  ex- 
planation have  you  to  offer? 

Who  are  criminals?  Can  you  suggest 
a  better  and  more  effective  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  crime  than  that 
adopted  by  your  community? 

Should  prisoners  be  producers?  If 
they  should,  what  do  you  think  ought 
to  be  done  with  the  products  of  prison 
labor?  Is  it  reasonable  to  oppose  the 
market  along  with  goods  not  made  in 
prison? 

If  you  were  the  warden  of  a  prison, 


1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  onlv  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them.— The  Editors. 


how  would  you  conduct  it?  Would  you 
try  to  imagine  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
a  prisoner  and  then  treat  your  prisoners 
with  that  idea  in  mind? 

Two  excellent  chapters  to  read  are 
those  dealing  with  crime  and  its  punish- 
ment found  in  Hughes's  "Community 
Civics"  (Allyn  &  Bacon);  Towne's  "So- 
cial Problems"  (Macmillan). 

The  German  Indemnity 

Should  the  Allies  pay  any  attention 
to  the  protests  from  Germany  against 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  and  the 
method  of  paying  it? 

What  is  meant  by  "the  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy"?  Has  this 
power  ever  been  used  by  the  United 
States  Government?  If  so,  when  and 
for  what  reasons? 

Do  you  think  the  enforcement  of  the 
twelve  per  cent  export  tax  provision 
on  German  goods  would  tend  to  destroy 
German  initiative  and  ambition  to  pay 
the  indemnity? 

Is,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  the  thrift, 
the  frugality,  and  the  industry  of  one 
nation  is  economically  bad  for  other  na- 
tions? Should  Germany  be  allowed  to 
export  as  freely  and  as  much  as  she 
can? 

Do  you  wish  to  see  Germany  once 
more  a  prosperous  nation  and  a  nation 
with  which  all  the  other  nations  can  be 
good  friends?  How,  in  your  opinion, 
can  these  objectives  best  be  brought 
about? 

The  German  indemnity  is  largely  a 
question  of  economics,  and  it  would  be 
well  indeed  if  Americans  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  economic  prin- 
ciples. For  this  object,  among  the  most 
readable  books  on  the  subject  are  the 
following:  "Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," by  Charles  Gide  (D.  C.  Heath); 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  by 
Professor  Thomas  Carver  (Ginn  &  Co.) ; 
"Elementary  Principles  of  Economics," 
by  Ely  and  Wicker  (Macmillan). 

Define  the  following  words:  Indem- 
nity, aggrandizement,  ethics,  voluble,  ad 
valorem,  subtleties,  jargon,  initiative, 
publicists. 

Debs  Stays  Put 

Did  Attorney-General  Palmer  act 
wisely  in  recommending  that  Debs  be 
released  from  prison?  What  reasons 
have  you  to  offer  in  answering  this 
question? 

What  are  the  pardoning  powers  of  the 
President?  Are  they  absolute?  Can  he 
pardon  persons  conditionally? 

What  is  the  difference  between  par- 
don, amnesty,  and  commuting  a  sen- 
tence? 

If  you  were  a  Governor  of  a  State  or 
President  of  the  United  States,  what 
principles  do  you  think  you  would  fol- 
low in  granting  pardons?  What  attitude 
would  you  expect  those  seeking  pardon 
to  show  before  you  would  pardon  them? 


"  Never  Neglect 
a  Break  in 
the  Skin" 

Use  New-Skin  promptly  on 
little  cuts  or  scrapes. 

New-Skin  forms  an  antiseptic 
covering,  keeping  the  germs 
out  of  the  wound  while  nature 
is  healing  it. 

Keep  a  bottle  always  on  hand. 

15c.  and  30c.  At  alt  Druggists. 
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PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

All  Styles.  150  Illustrations.   Also  copy  of  "  The  Full 
Egg  Basket."  These  will  surely  please — send  25  cents. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal,  Dept.  90,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Are  you  a  good  citizen  with  respect  to  your 
schools  ? 

Are  you  interested  in  "  making  the  public 
schools  efficient  on  a  nation-wide  basis  "? 

Will  you  read  this  book  and  then  send  it 
to  your  Congressman  with  your  views 
on  the  legislation  it  discusses  ? 


KEITH  AND  BAGLEY'S 
THE  NATION  and  the  SCHOOLS 

A  study  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  and  of 
the  proposed  Federal  Department  of  Edu- 
cation which  is  now  being  considered  in 
Congress.  A  recommendation  of  Federal 
aid  as  a  solution  of  such  pressing-  present- 
dav  problems  as  illiteracy,  the  inadequacy 
of  rural  schools,  poor  teacher  training  and 
inequalities  of  educational  opportunity. 

' 1  This  book  is  rich  in  suggestions  that  poiut  to  practical 
effort.  It  contains  a  great  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion in  compact  fortn." — New  York  Tribune. 

List  price,  $2.25 

Order  the  book  from  our  office  in  your  territory 
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CHRISTOPHER  MOB 
ley   conducts  a 
genial  column  called 
"The  Bowling  Green 
for   the    New  York 
"Evening  Post,"  and 
before  that  conducted 
a    column    for  the 
Philadelphia  "Eve 
ning  Public  Ledger." 
He  is  a  graduate  of 
Haverford  College 
and  was  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  at  Oxford  from  1910  to  1913 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books 
among  them  "Parnassus  on  Wheels 
"Songs  for  a  Little  House,"  "Shandy 
gaff,"    "The    Rocking    Horse,"  "The 
Haunted  Bookshop,"  "In  the  Sweet  Dry 
and  Dry,"  and  "Mince  Pie."  He  has  con 
tributed  extensively  to  American  maga 
zines.   He  is  familiarly  known  as  "Kit 
Morley. 


What  Is  Nerve  Force? 

By  PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 
Nerve  Specialist  and  Psycho- Analyst 


Harold  Lord  Varney  was  in  charge  of 
labor  publicity  for  the  Republican 
National  Committee  during  the  recent 
campaign.  He  had  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity in  this  capacity  to  study  Sen 
ator  Harding  as  an  employer  of  labor. 
He  discusses  Senator  Harding  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  active  trade-unionist. 

Lyman  Abbott  contributes  to  this  is- 
sue the  third  paper  of  his  series 
entitled  "Snap-Shots  of  My  Contempo 
raries."  His  article  on  P.  T.  Barnum  ap 
peared  "in  the  January  12  issue.  The 
second  article  was  on  John  G.  Whittier 
and  appeared  in  the  January  19  issue. 
Coming  issues  will  contain  Dr.  Abbott's 
memoirs  of  President  Hayes  and  Edwin 
Booth.  Dr.  Abbott  is  Editor-in-Chief  of 
The  Outlook. 

BOdgen  Chisholm  is  a  vigorous  ex- 
•  ponent  of  better  prisons.  During 
the  war  he  wrote  extensively  against 
the  practice  of  denying  our  thousands 
of  convicts  and  ex-convicts  the  privilege 
of  serving  their  country  in  time  of  war. 
His  office  is  at  66  Beaver  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Henry  Hoyt  Moore,  whose  camera 
caught  the  winter  impression  of 
Madison  Square,  New  York,  which  ap- 
pears on  the  cover,  is  art  manager  of  The 
Outlook.  He  has  likewise  long  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  "By  the  Way"  columns, 
which  many  of  our  readers  assure  us 
they  invariably  turn  to  first. 

T  awrence  F.  Abbott  is  President  of 
-L*  The  Outlook  Company.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Impressions  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt." 

Earl  Horter,  who  is  again  represented 
in  this  issue,  this  time  by  an  etch- 
ing of  the  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Etchers.  He  is  largely  self-taught  in 
his  art.  Beyond  a  few  lessons  in  the 
etching  craft  by  Senseney,  Mr.  Horter 
has  had  no  teacher  save  his  own  early 
and  persistent  passion  for  the  arts. 


EXACTLY  what  Nerve  Force  is,  we  do 
not  know.  If  we  did  know,  we  would 
know  the  Secret  of  Life.  We  know 
this:  it  is  generated  by  the  Nervous  System 
through  which  it  travels  at  a  speed  greater 
than  100  feet  per  second.    It  is  the  Master 
F orce  of  the  Body,  the  force  that  controls 
every  heart  beat,  every  breath,  the  digestion 
of  every  mouthful  of  food  we  eat,  the  action 
of  every   muscle,  and 
the  life  of  every  cell.  It 
is  the  force  that  gives 
us    courage,  ambition, 
personality,  character, 
mental  power  and  en- 
ergy—the   Force  that 
Drives  us  On,On  and  On. 

Every  mental  impulse 
and  every  bodily  act  uses 
up  a  certain  amount  "of 
Nerve  Force.  If  we  ex- 
pend more  Nerve  Force 
than  the  system  can  de- 
velop, we  necessarily  be- 
come Nerve  Bankrupts, 
and  we   then    have  a 
condition     known  as 
Neurasthenia,  Nervous 
Debility,  Nervous  Pros- 
trationor  Nerve  Exhaus- 
tion. Since  the  greatest 
drain  of  Nerve  Force  is 
by  way  of  the  brain,  it 
can  easily  be  understood 
why  mental  strain,  worry, 
grief,   and    of  course, 
abuse  of  the  reproduc- 
tive functions,  wreck  the 
nerves  so  readily. 

Nine  people  out  of 
ten  have  weak  nerves 
and  are  not  aware  of  it. 
They  thinkbecause  their 
hands  do  not  tremble, 
muscles  twitch,  or  knees 
shake,  that  their  nerves 
are  perfect.  Bear  in 
mind  that  our  nervous 
system  consists  of  two 
great  branches,  the  Ex- 
ternal and  the  Internal. 
Organic  derangements 
and  ailments  are  due  to 
weakness  of  the  Inter- 
nal Nervous  System,  and  not  the  External 
System,  which  mainly  governs  the  external 
muscles.  Note  the  accompanying  diagram 

The  symptoms  of  Nerve  Exhaustion  vary 
according  to  individual  characteristics,  but 
the  development  is  usually  as  follows  : 

First  Stage:  Lack  of  energy  and  endur- 
ance ;  that  "tired  feeling.-' 

Second  Stage:  Nervousness;  restlessness: 
sleeplessness;  irritability ;  declinein  sex  force; 
loss  of  hair  ;  nervous  indigestion  ;  sour  stom- 
ach ;  gas  in  bowels;  constipation;  irregular 
heart;  poor  memory;  lack  of  mental  endur- 
ance ;  dizziness  ;  headache  ;  backache  ;  neu- 
ritis ;  rheumatism  ;  and  other  pains. 

Third  Stage:  Serious  mental  disturb- 
ances; fear;  undue  worry;  melancholia; 
dangerous  organic  disturbances ;  suicidal 
tendencies;  and  in  extreme  cases,  insanity 
If  only  a  few  of  the  symptoms  mentioned 
apply  to  you,  especially  those  indicating 
mental  turmoil,  you  may  be  sure  your  nerves 
are  at  fault— that  you  have  exhausted  your 
Nerve  Force. 

I  agree  with  the  noted  British  authority 
on  the  nerves,  Arthur  T.  Schofield,  M.  D  , 
the  author  of  numerous  works  on  the  subject 
who  says  :  "  It  is  my  belief  that  the  greatest 
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single  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  health  is 
that  the  nerves  be  in  order." 

Hundreds  of  books  have  been  written  by 
Nerve  Specialists  intended  as  a  guide  in  car- 
ing for  the  nerves  and  restoring  nerve  force. 
Unfortunately  these  books  do  not  meet  the 
need  of  the  general  public  as  they  are  written 
in  technical  and  complex  language.   I  have 
written  a  64-page  book  entitled"  Nerve  Force," 
which  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage explains  hundreds 
of  vital  points  regarding 
the    nerves   and  their 
care ;  information  every 
person    should  know. 
Students  of  the  subject, 
including  physicians, 
pronounce  the  book  the 
most  practical  work  on 
the  subject  which  has 
ever  been  written.  Large 
corporations  have 
bought   my    book  by 
the  thousands  for  their 
employees.  Physicians 
recommend  it  to  their 
nervous  patients.  Ex- 
tracts  from   the  book 
have   again  and  again 
been  reprinted  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers, 
which  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  real  merit.  The 
cost  of  the  book  is  25 
cents.    Bound   in  sub- 
stantial leatherette  cover 
50  cents.    Remit  in  coin 
or    stamps.  Address 
Paul  von  Boeckmann, 
Studio   331,  110  West 
40th  Street,  New  York 
City.    I  have  advertised 
my   various   books  in 
this    and   other  high- 
class  magazinesformore 
than  twenty  years,  which 
is  ample  guarantee  of 
responsibility    and  in- 
tegrity. If  the  book  does 
not  meet  your  fullest  ex- 
pectations, I  shall  return 
your  money  PLUS  your 
outlay  of  postage.  So 
send  for  my  book  To- 
Day  subject  to  my  guarantee. 

If  your  nerves  have  given  you  trouble,  espe- 
cially if  your  doctor  has  told  you  that  your  con- 
dition is  due  to  your  nerves,  submit  your  case  to 
me,  and  I  shall  tell  you  definitely  the  exact  na- 
V^V?  your  weakness,  and  whether  I  can  help 
YOU,  as  I  have  helped  over  90,000  men  and 
women  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

1  am  a  JVejve  Specialist  and  Psycho-analyst,  be- 
sides being  generally  experienced  in  all  sciences 
pertaining  to  the  Body  and  Mind.  I  have  treated 
more  cases  of  "  Nerves  "  than  any  other  man  in 
the  world.  My  instruction  is  given  by  Mail  only. 
Wo  drugs  or  drastic  treatments  are  employed  My 
method  is  remarkably  simple,  thoroughly  scien- 
tific and  invariably  effective. 

Positively  no  fee  is  charged  for  a  "  Preliminary 
Diagnosis  _  of  your  case,  and  you  will  be  under 
no  obligation  to  take  my  course  of  instruction, 
it  you  do  not  care  to.  Do  not  explain  your  case 
in  your  first  letter,  as  I  shall  send  you  special 
instructions  on  how  to  report  your  case  and  how 
to  make  certain  "  nerve  tests  "  used  generally  by 
Nerve  Specialists  ;  and  I  shall  send  you  FREE, 
other  important  data  on  the  subject  which  will 
give  you  an  understanding  of  your  nerves  you 
never  had  before. 

I  shall  send  you  authentic  records  of  numerous 
Caif-et  ?  Nerve  Exhaustion  I  have  corrected, 
which  have  never  been  equalled  in  the  history 
of  medical  practice.  I  have  corrected  thousands 
ot  cases  of  extreme  Nerve  Exhaustion. 
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wing  horv  the  Solar  Plexus, 
k7io~wn  as  the  "  abdominal  brain"  is  the  great 
center  of  the  Sympathetic  (Internal)  Nei  vous 
System.  Mental  strains,  especially  grief , fear, 
worry  and  anxiety  paralyze  the  Solar  Plexus, 
which  in  turn  causes  poor  blood  circulation, 
shallow  breathing,  indigestion,  constipation, 
etc.  This  in  turn  clogs  the  blood  with 
poisons  that  weaken  and  irritate  the  nerves. 
Thus  mental  strain  starts  a  cycle  of  evils 
that  cause  endless  misery,  aches,  pains,  ill- 
ness, weaknesses  and  generally  lower  mental 
and  physical  efficiency 
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Your  Men  Have  the 


Devil's 

said  Foch  to  Pershing, 


Own  Punch," 
"GO  TO  IT!" 


U.  S.  Official  Phow 


When  that  great  final  offensive  was  being  planned— the  offensive  that  brought 
the  Germans  to  their  knees  and  put  an  end  to  the  War— -General  Pershing 
picked  the  strongest,  most  vital  part  of  the  German  line  and  hit  it  with 
everything  he  had.  "  You'll  get  away  with  it,"  said  Foch,  and  "  get 
away  with  it "  they  certainly  did. 

They  went  through  the  supposedly  impregnable  Argonne  Forest,  fortified 
twenty  miles  deep,  as  though  such  things  as  barbed  wire,  machine  guns  and 
shells  did  not  exist ;  they  stormed  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  ;  they  fought 
through  towns  and  villages,  through  fortified  hamlets  and  open 
country-side  ;  they  won  through  to  Sedan,  cut  that  vital  line  of 
railway,  and  bottled  up  the  German  Army  in  Belgium.  As  Mar- 
shal Foch  put  it,  "  They  wer«  simply  superb." 

WHO  WAS  THERE  THAT  YOU  KNEW? 

Was  your  boy  in  the  bitter  fighting  that  broke  the  Hindenburg 
Line  and  wrested  Flanders  from  .the  Germans  ?  Was  he  one  of 
the  gallant  lads  that  stormed  the  Meuse  Heights  ?  Was  he  one  of 
those  who  smashed  through  the  Argonne  Forest  to  Sedan  ? 

Wherever  he  was,  you  will  want  the  record  of  his  gallant  fight, 
for  yourself,  for  him,  and  for  his  children.  You  will  want  the  whole 
story  of  the  war.  He  will  want  the  historic  record  of  the  great  bat- 
tles he  was  in.  He  will  want  to  know  all  that  went  on  around  him. 

The  whole  truth,  the  whole  wonderful  story  has  never  been 
published  in  any  newspaper,  book  or  magazine,  but  now,  at  last, 
it  is  yours  in  final  form,  complete,  authoritative,  from  the  begin- 
ning many  years  ago  to  the  victorious  end.  There  in  France — on  the 
battlefields— in  the  headquarters— hearing— seeing— knowing— was 
a  man  who  caught  all  the  spirit — all  the  facts — all  the  truth  of  the 
world  war  and  preserved  them  forever  in  a  form  that  will  never  die — 


FRANK  H.  SIMONDS' 


HISTORY  of  the  WORLD  WAR 


Now  Complete  in  5  Magnificent  Volumes— Size  10K"x7 


FREE 


Ever  since  the  day  in  July,  1914,  when  one  flaming  editorial  of  his  startled 
the  world  with  its  prophecy  of  the  great  war,  Simonds  has  been  the  one  pre- 
eminent writer  on  the  war.  He  is  quoted  by  newspapers  the  world  over. 
The  British  Government  has  had  his  articles  reprinted  and  distributed  broad- 
cast. The  French  Government  has  conferred  upon  him  alone  of  all  the  his- 
torians of  the  War  the  Cross  of  the  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
Greek  Government  has  made  him  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the 
Redeemer.  He  saw  all  the  press  dispatches  at  first  hand  ;  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  greatest  statesmen  and  generals, 
and,  in  addition,  he  was  on  the  ground  himself,  seeing,  hearing,  verifying. 

200  TRUE  STORIES 
of  the  GREAT  WAR 

It  happens  that  we  have  left  over  from  a  huge  edition  a  few  hundred 
copies  of  this  wonderful  set  of  books— the  real  experiences  of  real  people. 

There  are  not  enough  of  these  sets  to  sell  in  our  usual  way,  so  we  have 
decided  that  to  those  who  send  the  attached  coupon  we  will  give,  as  long 
as  they  last— entirely  free  of  charge— one  of  these  sets. 

In  Frank  H.  Simonds'  History  you  get  the  larger  aspects  of  the  War.  In 
these  two  hundred  True  Stories  you  get  the  intimate,  personal  aspects. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  tales  is  a  story  of  romance  almost  beyond 
belief.  In  their  sum-total  they  present  a  picture  of  amazing  audacity  and 
daring  that  would  seem  almost  mad  if  it  were  not  so  nearly  sublime.  Here 
are  unexpected  endings— here  suspense— here  terror  and  despair— here  glad 
tidings — here  happy  endings. 

YOUR  LAST  CHANCE  to  Get 
These  200  True  Stories  FREE 

volumes.  At  the  same  time  you  will  receive-entirely  free  of  charge-tins  wonderful  set 
of  books  in  six  volumes-containing  2(10  True  Stories  of  the  t  reat  .War.  If  yov  do  not 
like  either  set,  you  can  return  both— otherwise  you  can  keep^  the  Simonds  History  and 
pay  for  it  in  little  payments  and  keep  the  True  Stories— FRLL ! 

But  remember — there  are  only  a  few  hundred  sets 
to  be  given  away — just  a  remnant  of  a  huge  edition 
that  was  snapped  up  by  eager  readers — and  a  few 
hundred  sets  will  not  last  long.  So  act  promptly — 
don't  miss  this  last  chance— send  the  coupon  today! 

r%        9  C  r>        •  f**  ^      30  Irving  Place, 

Review  or  Keviews  l^o.,  New  York  aty 
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Just 
a  Farmer 
Boy  from 
County  Cork 


Michael  O'Leary-age  25-the  same  Michael  who  looked after  the  piss  on  tliHittle  fan,, 
in  the  County  of  Cork— crept  up  on  the  enemy  single  handed,  and  oetore  tne}  coiuu  su  m, 
tC  deX  macbleVilouSd,  shot  the  crew  o!  five .in  «ye^?™^^ed  to  a^her 
trench-shot  three  more  Boches-captured  two-took  t  v bar,  uad es  ^™  Il's  °  | 
company  from  certain  destruction-then  came  back  with  his  prisoners,  as  cool  as  u  lie  had 

b^nc™  ulis'w^lS proved  that  truth  doesn't  have  to  stick  to  probabilities.  Read 
the  story  of  this  Irish  lad  and  his  almost  unbelievable  adven t"JgJ|nJMES 


200 


TRUE  STORIES  OF 
THE  GREAT  WAR 


FREE  a 

mils  examined,  and  no  ro-     _r  °'" 


These  stories  were  chosen  out  of  tens  of  thousands  exambaed, 
mancer  could  even  have  conceived,  a  few  short  years  ago,  some  ot  tne  actual 
ere  related. 


S  Review  of 


storv  that  would  stir  the  blood  of  a  man  as  cold  as  a  fish.  j~  War»  by  Frank  H.  Si 
There  are  200  stories  of  exploits  like  these,  and  when  j  monds  and  other  famous  con- 
you  are  through,  you  see  the  war  as  it  really  was.        +    tributnrs,  complete  in  five  vol- 

+    limes.    Also  the  six  volumes  of 
"True  Stories  of  the  Great  War." 
If  not  satisfactory  I  will  return  both 
sets  in  five  days,  otherwise  I  will  re- 
mit $1.00  in  five  days,  and  then  $2^0 
a  month  for  12  months  for  the  SimondV  His- 


tory only  and  retain  the  True  Stories  FREE. 


uet  change  the  terms  to 


11  jem  prefer  the  more  sumptuous  %  Keratol  binding  just  change  U 
"12.00  in  uva  dajs,  and  tier.  $3.00  a  month  (or  10  mouths. 
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A  POLITE  QUARREL 

(P.  F.  Reniers  in  the  New  York  "Evening  Post") 

If  only  the  cinema  could  be  personified 
and  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  writ- 
ing just  long  enough  to  write  its  "Apo- 
«  logia  Pro  Vita  Sua,"  the  result  would  be 
highly  diverting  and  not  a  little  in- 
structive to  both  its  detractors  and  its 
champions.  Not  that  the  apologia  would 
be  less  biased,  say,  than  Colley  Cibber's. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Cinema  would  know 
enough  about  himself  to  cast  a  magne- 
sium flare  over  that  umbrageous  No 
Man's  Land  between  the  dugouts  of  the 
extremists.  Adverse  critics  and  ardent 
defenders  never  risk  proximity  of  ideas. 
There  is  perhaps  such  a  thing  as  too 
great  preoccupation  with  argument  to 
permit  of  reason.  Surely,  it  can't  be 
that  they  don't  know!  No  one  writes  of 
the  movies  who  doesn't  know  whereof 
he  speaks.   Goodness,  no! 

All  of  which  is  perhaps  too  long  a 
prelude  to  a  remark  or  two  about  a 
polite  quarrel  of  recent  date  that  flared 
up  between  Messrs.  Pulsifer  and  Fuessle 
in  The  Outlook.  Mr.  Pulsifer's  article 
was  entitled  "The  World's  Worst  Fail- 
ure" (as  a  high  art),  and  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  proceed  any  further 
to  the  classification  of  the  gentleman's 
attitude.  Deferred  hope  hath  sickened 
his  heart.  In  answering  him,  Mr.  Fues 
sle  goes,  not  quite,  but  almost,  to  the 
other  extreme.  His  heart  beats  a  splen- 
did tattoo,  full  of  the  vitamines  of  hope, 
or  whatever  they  are. 

Mr.  Fuessle's  jubilant  defense  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  motion-picture  mak- 
ing is  a  business,  a  profit-grubbing  affair. 
So  far  so  good.  He  urges  patience  with 
mass  production.  Time  may  develop  its 
artistic  possibilities.  But,  after  all,  he 
qualifies,  Why  should  we  expect  art 
when  the  producers  do  not  try  to  pro- 
duce art?  They  know,  and  he  knows,  he 
says,  that  the  true  metier  of  pictures 
is  the  manufacture  of  one  melodrama 
after  the  other.  In  fact,  "the  motion  pic- 
ture is  as  yet  bound  to  melodrama  with 
fetters  that  neither  its  gallant  Griffiths, 
its  ingenious  Inces,  nor  its  dauntless 
De  Milles  [shuffle  the  adjectives  if  you 
like]  seem  to  have  been  able  to  break." 

Is  that  so?  Does  he  recall,  one  won- 
ders, a  gentle  little  thing  called  "Conrad 
in  Quest  of  His  Youth"?  William  De 
Mille  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  that. 
If  Mr.  Fuessle  sincerely  believes  that 
melodrama  (that  is,  drama  without  mo- 
tivation of  character)  is  the  best  the 
motion  pictures  can  do,  perhaps  he  has 
overlooked  an  engaging  piece  entitled 
"Honest  Hutch,"  in  which  Will  Rogers 
showed  melodrama  and  hammer-and- 
tongs  comedy  the  door.  Or  perhaps  he 
has  forgotten  Mary  Pickford's  fling  at 
characterization  in  "Suds."  The  list  by 
no  means  ends  there;  addenda  upon  re- 
quest. The  point  is  that  producers 
know  that  something  besides  melo- 
drama is  possible,  and  now.  Profits 
from  that  something  else  may  not  al- 
ways be  as  imposing' as  those  from  melo- 
drama, but  business  men  in  other  indus- 
tries would  be  satisfied  with  them.  If 
Mr.  Pulsifer  is  to  season  his  extreme  de- 
jection with  patience,  Mr.  Fuessle  might 
well  season  his  extreme  patience  with  a 
dash  of  reasonable  intolerance. 
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Use  20  Times 

Then  see  how  your  teeth  improve 


This  offers  you  a  ten-day  test  of  a  new 
teeth-cleaning  method — enough  for  20  uses. 

Each  use  will  bring  five  much-desired 
effects.  See  how  your  teeth  conditions  change 
after  ten  days'  use. 

A  film  combatant 

The  great  object  is  to  fight  film — the  cause 
of  most  tooth  troubles. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and  stays. 
The  tooth  brush,  used  in  old  ways,  leaves 
much  of  it  intact.  So  millions  of  teeth  are 
dimmed  and  ruined  by  it. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth  look 
dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Now  a  new  era 

Now  dental  science,  after  years  of  research, 
has  found  ways  to  fight  film.  Able  authorities 
have  proved  their  efficiency.  And  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  now  advise  their  daily  use. 


The  methods  are  combined  in  a  dentifric 
called  Pepsodent.  Millions  now  employ  it 
And  to  their  homes  it  has  brought  a  new 
era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

Watch  these  five  effects 

Each  use  of  Pepsodent  brings  five  desired 
effects.  The  film  is  attacked  in  two  efficient 
ways.  The  teeth  are  so  highly  polished  that 
film  cannot  easily  adhere. 

Then  it  multiplies  the  salivary  flow.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva, 
to  digest  the  starch  deposits  which  cling. 
It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to 
neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  tooth 
decay. 

Thus  it  increases,  in  a  natural  way 
Nature's  teeth-protecting  forces. 

See  what  this  means.  Send  the  coupon 
for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film  coat  disappears. 

This  ten-day  test  will  show  the  way  to 
whiter,  safer  teeth.  And  it  may  mean  their 
salvation.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Pep 

REG. U.S.  |m 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  : 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  434,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill- 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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SPECIAL  REAL  ESTATE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CALIFORNIA 


Almnnr]  Orrharrl  40at>rea  fnl1  bearing.  Two 
rtimona  UrCnara  bungalows,  barn,  mules, 
complete  farm  equipment.  Excellent  water 
right.  $45,000.  J.  G.  Kepplier,  Banning,  Calif. 


Beautifully  located  mountain  ranch  for  sale, 
Monterey  Co.,  Cal.  352  acres,  oak  and  pine 
timbers,  creek  and  big  shade  trees.  Modern 
artistic  bungalow,  garage  and  barn.  Warm 
in  winter,  cool  in  summer.  Ideal  location  for 
sanitarium  or  resort.  Good  hunting— rabbits, 
quail  and  deer.  Near  cement  boulevard  to  San 
Francisco.  Price  $20,000.  Winthrop  Howland, 
Rancho  El  Chivar,  Redlands,  Cal.,  Route  A. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut  waterfront.  Modern  com- 
modious cottage,  beautifully  situated, 
high  bluff  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound 
near  New  London.  Sell  or  rent.  Exceptional 
opportunity  to  secure  high  class  summer 
property.  Write  for  description.  Crescent 
Beach  Laud  Co.,  Owner,  Crescent  Beach,  Ct. 


A  $50,000  PLACE  FOR  SALE 
AT  HALF  PRICE 

Address  Box  238,  Guilford.  Conn. 


NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

For  sale  or  to  lease,  farm  35  acres,  modern 
improvements ;  two  miles  from  station, 
Sound  View.  Address  Owner,  4,183,  Outlook. 


Waterfront  Summer  Cottages  for 
rent  reasonable.  Fine  location  and  bath- 
ing. Overlook  Long  Island  Sound.  Write  for 
description.   Box  306,  New  London,  Conn. 


enn  FCKT  CONNECTICUT 
DUU  WATERFRONT.  211  acres,  high 
ground,  many  trees.  Bungalow  or  camp  sites. 
Sell  all  or  part.  Box  588,  New  Loudon,  Conn. 


For  Rent,  for  the  season,  Sharon,  Conn.' 
Litchfield  Hills,  attractive  furnished  cot" 
tages,  villas,  and  estates.  All  modern  impts- 
Prices  $41111  to  $0,000.  For  sale,  cottages,  villas, 
estates,  farms,  lots,  etc.  All  modern  impts. 
Prices  $1,01111  to  $80,000.  Fine  train  service  to 
N.  Y.  Address  Willard  Baker,  Sharon,  Conn. 


Summer  Home  for  Rent 

Season  $600        SOMERS,  CONN, 

11  miles  from  Springfield,  Mass.  Newly  fur- 
nished and  painted  inside  and  out.  8  rooms 
and  bath,  5  bedrooms,  garage  space,  vegetable 
garden  planted,  ice  stored,  fine  spring  water, 
telephone.  Beautiful  quiet  country  at  the 
foot  of  Bald  Mountain.  State  road,  trolley, 
post  office,  church  1  mile.  Unfurnished  7-room 
chauffeur's  cottage  available,  $100  for  season. 
Write  for  photos.  H.  W.  G.,  140  West  57th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City.   Telephone— Circle  1118. 


STRATFORD,  Conn.  Attractively 
furnished  modern  house,  4  bed- 
rooms, 2  baths,  maid's  room  and  bath.  Sleep- 
ing porch,  sun-room,  wide  piazzas.  4  minutes 
from  salt  water,  boat  club  and  bathing.  Gar- 
den and  garage.  Golf  club.  Long  lease  pre- 
ferred, or  for  summer.    Address  1705  Elm  St. 


FLORIDA 


Merritt  Island,  Fla.  FOR  SALE, 
large  furnished  bungalow, 5  bedrooms,  bath- 
room. 300  feet  on  Indian  River.  200  omnge  and 
grapefruit  trees.  2  miles  from  Cocoa  by  bridge. 
T.  F. Archbald,  535  Quincy  Ave.,Scranton,  Pa. 


MAINE 


IDAHO 


Caldwell,  Idaho  choice"  'reskienfe 
section  near  car  lines ;  sidewalks  and  sewer 
in.  Cash  or  terms.  Buy  from  owner  and  save 
commission.  Claude  Ferguson,  Swansea,  Ariz. 


MAINE 


FORTUNES  ROCKS,  Biddeford, 
Me.  2  shore  cottages  for  rent,  furnished 
most  attractively  for  modern  housekeeping. 
8  rooms,  bath,  2  toilets,  electricity,  water. 
Also  small  furnished  camp  for  three  persons. 
Miss  ESTHER  W.  SMITH,  Andover,  Mass. 


B00THBAY  HARBOR,  ME. 

Shore  lots  and  f  urn  ished  cottages  on  South- 
port  for  sale  or  rent.    Season  $150-$200.  200 
acres  on  Linekin's  Neck.   Ocean  and  river 
front    All  wooded.  Photos. 
JOHN  H.  BLAIR,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


BRIDGTON,  ME. 

Ideal  tracts  on  beautiful  Long  Lake,  for  boys' 
or  girls1  camps.  C.  H.  MacKay,  Bridgton,  Me. 


Camden,  Me.  For  rent,  fully  furnished, 
several  high-class  seashore  cottages.  Best 
selections  now.  Photos,  plans,  ami  full  descrip- 
tion. J.  R.  PRKSCOTT,  Newtonville,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  IN 

Casco   Bay,  Maine 

ISLAND  about  THREE  ACRES,  HOUSE, 
COTTAGE,  BUNGALOW,  all  furnished. 
Splendid  location,  beautiful  sunsets. 

P.  O.  Box  54,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Mnrrav  Hill  Ma  *or  sale.  seven-room  cot- 
INUrrdy  nl">  »le-  tage.  $>,200  if  sold  prior 
to  renting  season.  Full  particulars.  C.  S. 
McFarlaud,  91  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hughes  Point,  Maine 

3  A.  on  ocean  ;  175  foot  shore ;  eight- 
room  modern  house  and  two  small  cot- 
tages. Beautifully  laid  oflt  lawn  and 
gardens.  Very  desirable  location.  Price 
$5, (UK).  For  particulars  regarding  this  or 
any  Maine  property  inquire  of 

LOUIS  KIRSTEIN  &  SONS 
Largest  Agency  in  Maine 
BANGOR,  MAINE 


Islesford,  Me.  *?rRKNT 

House,  twelve  rooms,  hardwood  floors,  open 
fires,  fine  water  supply,  modern  conveni- 
ences, two  acres  of  land,  trees,  garden,  sandy 
beach,  boathouse,  wood  and  ice  house.  Fine 
view  of  mountains.  Twenty  minutes  from 
North  East  and  Seal  Harbor.  Moderate. 
Apply  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  310  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I\rHY  NOT  Spend  the  Summer 
VV  AT  PEMAQUIO  HARHOR, 
MAINE  COAST.  Furnished  cottages  to 
rent.  Cottages  and  lots  for  sale  at  reasonable 
price.   Eva  E.  Whitehouse,  Augusta,  Maine. 


Rangeley  Lake,  Me. 

FOR  RENT 

One  of  the  most  attractive  summer  cottages 
on  Rangeley  Lake,  completely  furnished. 
Twenty  rooms,  gas,  running  water,  open 
plumbing,  open  fireplaces ;  stable,  garage ; 
private  dock,  boathouse,  icehouse,  tennis 
court,  %  mile  lake  shore  frontage,  100  acres. 
Also  three  choice  shore  building  lots  for  sale. 
Fishing,  hunting,  boating,  and  fine  automo- 
bile roads.  For  photos  and  particulars  apply 
to         Mrs.  ARTHUR  B.  OILMAN, 

14  Allen  St.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


Rangeley  Lake — Sale  or  Rent 

Completely  furnished  housekeeping  cottage. 
8  master  rooms,  2  maids',  dining  and  living- 
rooms,  2  baths.  Bargain  if  immediate.  Particu- 
lars, E.  Habrisqnv60  West  53d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE- Professor's  House 
Bargain.  Central  location  between  two 
colleges.  Hardwood  finish,  fine  views.  Lot 
172x230.   C.  S.  WALKER.  Amherst,  Mass. 


TO  RENT  or  FOR  SALE  on  CAPE  COD 

Coolest  place  South  of  Maine  Coast 
ROOMY  COTTAGE  on  Point  in  Buzzards  Bay 

Comfortably  and  tastefully  furnished.  Water 
on  three  sides,  beautiful  harbor,  safe  for  chil- 
dren's bathing  and  boating  and  for  yacht  an- 
chorage. Large  glassed  and  screened,  also 
open,  verandas.  Living  and  dining  rooms  with 
fireplaces;  large  twin-bed  chamber,  with 
bath,  on  groundnoor.  Three  twin-bed  and  one 
single-bed  chambers,  with  one  bath,  on  second 
floor.  Kitchen,  servants'  dining-room,  and 
numerous  pantries,  with  two  single  aud  one 
double  servants'  chambers  above.  Two  acres 
rocky  shore,  flower-borders,  place  for  vege- 
table garden.  Garage  available  near  by. 
Rent,  $1,500.   4,107,  Outlook. 


CAPE  Ballston  Beach  Bungalows 

_  _  _  by  the  ocean  surf.  Choice  loca- 

f^flll  tion.    Moderate  rents  seasons. 

\s\JU  S.  W.  Ball,  56  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


C^APE  COD,  EASTHAM,  MASS. 
J  Modern  furnished  dwelling  by  month 
or  season.  7  rooms,  bath,  running  water, 
screened  porch.  3  acres  on  ocean  inlet.  Row- 
boat,  shellfish,  bathing,  garage.  $300  season. 
Photographs.  F.  B.  Lincoln,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 


Gardner,  Mass. 

For  sale  at  a  sacrifice,  6-room  stucco  house 
with  two-car  garage,  hardwood  floors,  gas, 
hot-water  heat,  electric  light,  etc.  181)  ft. 
frontage,  121)  to  167  depth.  Great  variety  fruit 
trees  and  small  fruit,  shrubbery  aud  ever- 
greens. For  full  particulars  address  Dr. 
Mertou  H.  Greene,  ^EluiSt-.Penacook,  N.H. 


North  Shore  of 
Massachusetts 

In  one  of  the  best  sections  of  this  highly 
favored  region  of  the  summer  homes  of  well 
known  men,  there  is  for  sale,  furnished  if 
desired,  at  about  $50,000  or  for  rent  for  the 
season  for  $3,500.  a  cottage  of  18  rooins,  stable- 
garage,  IX  acres  land  with  fine  old  trees, 
bathhouse  and  shore  rights.  On  a  private 
avenue  leading  to  the  sea,  near  but  not  di- 
rectly on  the  water.  Liberal  terms  of  pay- 
ment if  desired.  Photos  and  map  showing 
location  and  plans  of  the  house  of 

JOHN  D.  HARDY,  10  High  St.,  Boston. 


Boundless  Ocean  View 

from  lots  and  choice  cottages  for  sale  by  me. 
Country  club,  fishing,  bathing.  HELEN  L. 
THURSTON,  20  Pleasant  St.    Tel.  80. 

ROCKPORT.  MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE 

Beautifully  Situated  House 

Seven  rooms,  barn,  hennery,  thirty-five  fruit 
trees,  soft  well  water,  on  acre  lot,  Warwick 
Village,  Mass.  Price  one  thousand  dol- 
lars.  Rev.  N.  R.  Nichols,  Congress  Park,  III. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

House,  9  bedrooms,  bathroom,  for  rent  to 
refined  people  for  summer  season.  Delight- 
fully located  on  New  England  farm  near 
Portsmouth  and  Concord.  Every  convenience. 
Fully  furnished.  Open  fires.  Wood  supply 
free.   Rent  $500.   Apply  for  particulars 

JOHN  F.  SCOTT 
47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

JACKSON,  N.  H. 

Three  furnished  cottages  on  the  side  of 
Thorn  Mountain,  overlooking  village  and 
Presidential  Range.  8,  9,  and  10  rooms,  run- 
ning water  and  bath.  $150  to  $300  for  season. 

COMMERCIAL  CORPORATION 
1,71  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

Charming  Summer  Homes  and  Cottages, 
furnished,  for  rent  and  for  sale.  Write  for 
booklets.  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  London,  N.H. 

Headquarters  Lake  Sunapee  Real  Estate 


RYF  RFAfH  N  H    For  rent  for  sea- 
XJCrt^n,  11 .  n.  son  ,921,  modern 

8-room  house.  Short  drive  to  golf  course. 
Superb  bathing.  Seashore  and  country  com- 
bined. R.  E.  BERRY,  Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 


For  Rent,  Furnished — Sugar  Hill 

Largest  Cottage  on  Sunset  Hill  rooms, 

6  master  bedrooms,  5  fireplaces,  electricity, 
garage.   1,700  ft.  elevation.   4,193,  Outlook. 


NEW  JERSEY 


SUMMER  HOMES 

NORTH  JERSEY  SHORE 

ALLENHURST,  DEAL 
&  ASBURY  PARK 

Most  complete  list  of  furnished  houses 
now  for  rent  and  sale. 

MILAN  ROSS  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1885 
Opposite  Main  R.  R.  Station 
ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 


SUBURBAN  COMFORT 

Ideal  suburban  home  for  New  York  business 
man  is  for  sale  in  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey  ; 
most  desirable  section ;  six  minutes  from 
railroad  station  ;  45  minutes  from  New  York ; 
one  acre  ground,  broad  lawns,  shrubbery, 
orchard,  berry  bushes,  grapes,  rose  garden. 
House  built  in  1910  ;  stucco  on  metal  lath  ; 
eleven  rooms,  including  four  masters'  bed- 
rooms aud  billiard  room  ;  ample  closet  room  ; 
quartered  oak  floors  ;  white  enameled  wood- 
work throughout ;  three  open  fireplaces ;  two 
tiled  bathrooms;  spacious  porch.  Stable  can  be 
altered  to  accommodate  at  least  two  automo- 
biles. Chauffeur's  quarters  above.  Price  very 
reasonable.   Address  Owner,  4,163,  Outlook. 


Country  Home  FOR  SALE 

WELL-BUILT  MODERN  HOUSE, 

33  x  30.  Eight  rooms  and  bath,  all  improve- 
ments, steam  heat.  Plot  100  x  250.  Garage, 
chicken  house,  asparagus  beds  and  shrubbery. 
On  trollev  line,  State  Highway  between  Red 
Bank  and  Lung  Branch,  N.  J.  Price  $12,000. 
Mrs.  M.  Sherman,  R.F.D.,  Long  Brauch,  N.  J. 


For  Sale,  Montclair,  N.  J.— Artistic 
Dutch  Colonial  house,  near  station  and 
schools.  Five  bedrooms,  two  baths,  sleep- 
ing-porch, solarium.   Address  4,149,  Outlook. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Beautiful  home.  Mountain  Lakes.  N.  J.  Quick 
sale.  $18.5011,  10  rooms,  2  baths,  2  fireplaces, 
hard"  ood  Moors,  modern  improvements,  acre 
of  orchard,  garden  and  lawn,  two-story  stone 
parage.  Easy  commutation.  Owner, 
W.  F.  CROW* ELL,  15  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale,  Cottage  PoN'etwpJ,^eVnt' 

On  beach  front.  12  bedrooms,  3  bathrooms 
shower  and  dressing  room  for  sea  bathing, 
garage  for  one  car;  lot  75x250  ft.;  very  com- 
fortable; good  neighborhood;  will  sell  fur- 
nished. Address  WM.  H.  REA,  921  Farmers 
Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  Summit,  N.  J.  g*2 

house,  desirably  and  centrally  located,  0  bed- 
rooms, 2  bathrooms,  gas,  electricity  through- 
out. Fine  chance  for»prompt  buyer.  Apply 
Dr.  C.  Morrison,  379  7th  Ave.,  Newark,  N.J. 


For  Sale-Summit,  N.  J.  gKftL 

226x394  ft.,  overlooking  Passaic  Vallev  ana 
surrounding  country.  Shingle  house,  thirteen 
rooms,  three  baths;  hot  water  heat;  three* 
car  garage ;  large  garden  ;  asparagus  bed, 
fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  flowering  plants  and 
shrubbery  in  abundance.  For  information 
apply  to  Charles  D.  Ferry,  271  Boulevard, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  or  real  estate  agents. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

Near  Whiteface  Mt., 
furnished,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  6  or  8 
rooms.  Also  4-room  camp.  $150  to  $300  for 
season.   A.  WARD,  Jay,  N,  x. 


AMAGANSETT,  N.  Y. 

Furnished  and  unfurnished  cot- 
tages for  rent  or  sale.   Ocean  front 
building  sites,  farms  and  acreage  for  sale. 
W.  M.  TERRY,  Amagansett,  N.  Y.  Phone  20. 


For  Sale  or  To  Let — Summer  Cottages 

Furnished— unfurnished.  Elevation  2,000  feet. 
Mountain  top.  100  miles  from  city.  Air  like 
wine.  LONG — Cragsmoor,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  KENT 

FURNISHED  SUMMER  HOME 

At  Essex,  N.  Y.— Lake  Champlain 
On  breezy  hill  overlooking  lake  and  moun- 
tains ;  ten  large,  comfortable  rooms  ;  all  im- 
provements, electricity,  garage ;  excellent 
boating  and  fishing.  $000  for  season.  Address 
W.  D.  STOWER 
123  Chestnut  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


I  aire  fhamnlain  Shore-front  furnished  7 
LdKC  Uiampidlfl  room  cottage  ;  fireplace, 
bath,  sleeping-porch,  spring,  sand  beach, 
spacious  wooded  grounds.  $250  per  season. 
W.  M.  Mobbow,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5. 


Iake  George,  Two  furnished  homes  for 
J  rent  on  large  estate.  9  rooms,  2  baths, 
sleeping  porches  ;  11  rooms,  3  baths,  wide  pi- 
azzas. Telephone,  ice,  running  water.  Address 
STRAGNELL,  24  East  63d  St.,  New  York. 


For  Sale— 12-room  house,  2  enclosed  sleeping 
porches. All  modern  impts.  Exceptional  loca- 
tion. Fruit  trees,  berries,  good  garden.  Photo 
Address  Box  733,  New  Paltz,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NORTH  SH0RE^S^s^D 

(Bathing),  express  trains  to  New  York  or 
Brooklyn,  25  minutes,  attractive  house. 
French  architecture,  eight  rooms  (Cathedral 
drawing-room),  three  baths,  built-in  garage, 
large  plot,  820,000.  B.  C.  VORZIMER.  220 
West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Only  One 
Real  Estate  Broker 

in  each  locality  can  secure  the  Goldsmith 
Service.  It  will  give  him  the  initial  grip 
on  the  opportunities  in  his  territory 
arising  from  present  conditions.  Ask 
about  it — now  ! 

The  Goldsmith  Service,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


C  C  1  Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  312  acres, 
r  Or  dale  $35  ,,er  acre  ;  i,jga  elevation ; 
19-room  house  ana  cottage.  One  of  Dutchess 
County's  best  farms.  Rev.  R.  C.  WRIGHT, 
Executor,  Piue  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SCARSDALE 

8  rooms  and  I 
two  baths,  shade,  fruit,  and  garden  ;  sleej>- 
ing-porch.   Garage  for  one  car.   Rent  Juue 
1st  to  October  1st,  $800.  Forty  minutes  from 
New  York.   S.  L.  ANGELL,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


SHELTER  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Furnished  cottages  for  rent  and  sale. 
Country  homes  and  farms  for  sale. 
Ralph  G.  Duvall.  Shelter  Island  Heights.  X.T. 


Westport,  on  Lake  Champlain! 
Comfortable  house  for  summer  season. 
Four  downstairs  rooms.  5  bedrooms,  modem 
conveniences,  wide  piazzas,  spacious  grounds. 
Beautiful  view  of  Lake  Champlain.  Reason- 
able rent.  Offers  considered.  1,121,  Outlook. 


PEN  NSYL  V  A  IM  I  A 


rrr»p  cai  f  95  acres  fink 

rUK  jALL  LAND.  2unlesea.-t 
of  Newtown.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  7  miles  from 
Trenton,  on  State  highway  and  trolley.  Goo* 
substantial  buildings.  For  particulars  ai- 
dless FRANKLIN  PACKER,  Newtown,  Pa 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


Real  Estate 


O  R  E  C  O  IM 


Portland,  Ore.,Suburban  Home 

7  miles  out  on  macadam  road ;  beautiful 
^situation,  best  in  several  miles,  view  Cascade 
Mountains  ;  15  acres  fine  soil,  8-yeai  orchard. 
Modern  house,  natural  wood  finish  ;  5  rooms, 
halls,  bath,  toilet,  large  closets,  attic,  base- 
ment, fireplace,  furnace,  running  water,  city 
telephone.  House  never  been  rented.  $12,oo(i 
terms.  Owner,  J.  Q.  JAMIESON,  Route  1, 
Box  169,  Oswego,  Oregon. 


Tours  and  Travel 


VERMONT 


DORSET,  VT.  For  Sale,  "Cloverlea." 
7  cheerful  rooms,  bath,  sleeping-porch, 
town  water,  gardens.  1  acre,  view  Green  Mts. 
Picturesque  village,  golf,  librarv.church.  Also 
smaller  bungalow.  2  bedrooms.  E.  M.  Carhart, 
1437  Belmont  St.  N.  W.,  Washington.D.  C. 


Property  Wanted 


Wanted  toorLruye  Small  School 

Address,  with  particulars,  4.195,  Outlook. 


Health  Resorts 
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Wanted— To  Lease  or  Buy  on  Easy  Terms 

buildings  sui'able  for  a  boys'  boarding  school 
Preferably  in  Pennsylvania.   4,071,  Outlook 


Tours  and  Travel 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

4&|P  TOURS  &  CRUISES  tfZffSfc 


CALIFORNIA 

Tours  twice  a  week  visiting  all 
the  well  known  resorts. 

FLORIDA 

Frequent  tours  during  the  height 
of  the  social  season. 


CRUISES 
WEST  INDIES 

Delightful  cruises  with  many  shore 
excursions.   $450  and  up. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Wonderful  50  day  Cruise-Tour. 
Sailing  Feb.  15.  $1485  and  up. 

OTHER  TOURS  :  Round 
the  World,  Eu  rope,  A  rabian 
Nights  Africa,  Japan-China 

Send  for  Book/H  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Boston 

New  York    Phila.    Chicago    Sao  Francisco 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  19211. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  "^JSES&S'v 


JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  so,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page  Guide  Book  Free 
W/ien  writing  please  mention  "  Outlook." 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Super!)  routes  ART,  LITERATURE 

splendid  leaders  HISTORY,  FRENCH 
satisfactory  prices       SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
j5-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Expert 
eaaers.    Reasonable  prices.    Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SPRING  TOURS 

SICILY,  GREECE, 
and  ITALY 

Sailing  March  23rd  from  New  York 
Scholarly  leadership 
Freedomfrom  annoyingdetails  of  travel 
REGISTER  NOW 

Other  tours  to  suit  individual  purse 
and  purpose 
Write  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  St.,  Newton.  Mass. 


SUMMER  TOUR  p&Pnak|m^ 

days.  London  to  Naples.  Auto  Geneva  to  Nice 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Chester,420  W.121st  St.,N.Y.C. 


Sanford    Hall,   est.  184 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Disease 
_  Comfortable,  homelike  surround 
ings;  modern  methods  of  treatment 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens 
hood  the  best.  Write  for  booklet. 
Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
small  party  Babcock's  European  Tours.  1137 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   Established  1900. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSE  TTS 


LINDEN lThe  ld"1  Pl"«  sick 

uoyieitown,  r».|All  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage,  Electricity. 
Hydrotherapy.     Apply  for  circular  to 

ItOBBKT  LlPPINCOTT  WALTER,  M.D. 

(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Commonwealth  Ave.  5oston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
^the  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
^fV*,  ,.  -a      Your  inquiries  qladly  answered 
OT-Costellonqr.    and  our  booklet  mailed  ^-j— => 


If  You  Are  Tired  or    Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance.  Good  sleighing,  snow-shoeing, 
and  skating  now.  Moderate  weather. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  w  ishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 


The  Bethesda  white  Piai 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  241 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPECIAL  articles,  speeches,  letters,  book- 
lets, historical  and  biographical  sketches 
prepared;  any  subject.  Ruth  Ridgell,  510C 
Kidge  Arcade,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"  SOME  DON'TS"  stirred  both  continents. 
Authors,  painters,  composers,  historians, 
educators,  scientists,  poets.  Copy  luc.  A.  R. 
Gillespie,  E.  37th,  Cleveland,  O. 

STORIES,  poeuis,  plays,  etc., are  wanted  for 
publication.  Submit  MSS.  or  write  Literary 
Bureau,  325,  Hannibal.  Mo. 

THE  AIMS  AND  METHOD,  A  LIBERAL 
Education  for  Africans,  by  E.  W.  Blyden  50 
cents.  Young's  Book  Exchange,  135  West 
13.5th  St.,  New  York. 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES 


MARY  MOORE  "  romper  dresses  made 
ot  pink  or  blue  imported  crepe  or  black  sateen 
embroidered  in  dainty  colors  make  service- 
able and  attractive  play  frocks.  If  you  cannot 
buy  Mary  Moore  "  dresses  from  your  dealer 
write  for  pictures.  The  Irish  Linen  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  »  years'  experience.  Edw  ard 
Van  Altena,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


HOTEL  JUDSON 

adjoining  Judsou  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  S3. oil  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


WOMEN'S  GOODS 


LADIES'  FINE  GLOVES  in  all  popular 
styles  and  colors  at  new  low  prices  Write 
for  booklet.  J.  Roucoules,  Jr.,  257  W.  Main 
at.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Health  Resorts 


ASHBROOK 

Ten  Acres  of  Lawns  and  Trees 
30  Miles  from  N.  Y.  City 

A  large,  perfectly  appointed  house  with 
every  modern  comfort.  Management  of  a 
graduate  nurse.  Only  six  guests.  Sunny 
porches;  cheery  open  fires;  soft,  restful 
colors  :  unusually  good  food  ;  quiet,  efficient, 
service  ;  the  atmosphere  of  an  ideal  home.  If 
you  are  tired  or  convalescing  and  want  a 
week  or  two  of  satisfying  rest,  write  now  to 

THE  ASHBROOK  FARM 

Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey.  Box  A 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Greenwich.  Ct.  First-class  in  all  respects, 
home  comforts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 


« 


INTERPINES 


Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward.  Sr.,  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D..  Goshen,  H  Y 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

.  COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 
.  INVENTIONS  wanted.  Cash  or  royalty  for 
ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co..  217,St.Louis,Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


Comoanlons  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED  —  Gentlewoman  as  mother's 
helper  to  old  American  family.  Three  chil 
drem  8  6,  4  years.  Capable,  strong,  cheerful 

£°s!  &.  §ssgfe&" re"""-'1- 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house 
keepers,  social  workers,  and  secretaries 
Miss  Richards,  Providence.  East  Side  lfo\  5' 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1  16  Jackson  -Rail 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence  ' 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  and 
employee.   Housekeepers,  matrons  govern- 
esses, secretaries,  attendants,  managers  diet 
bridle,  K.m0a3'  51  ^^ridg^sC  Cam- 
Teachers  and  Covernesses 

feSn^Wtfo^  leCeive  Mi« 

23?  JM  Ynd  ™™*™^>^clv. 

WANTED-Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.   Calls  coming  every  day 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WANTED -  1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors ;  110  experience  ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare- time  home  study  ;  easy  terms 
to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
anteed, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED- Thoroughly  competent  woman 
as  resident  secretary  for  first-class  Eastern 
girls  boarding  school.  Must  be  accustomed 
to  meeting  and  working  with  refined  people 
1  rotestant.  Rapid  stenographer  with  ex- 
perience m  office  methods.  Good  home  and 
salary  for  the  right  person.  Give  full  infor- 
mation (with  small  photograph  if  possible)  in 
first  letter.  9,451,  Outlook. 

WRITE  photoplays:  825-8300  paid  anyone 
for  suitable  ideas.  Experience  unnecessary  ■ 
complete  outline  free.  Producers  League 
438.  St.  Louis.  B  ' 

Comoanlons  and  Domestic  Helpers 

RELIABLE  Protestant  woman  as  chamber- 
maul  and  waitress  in  Baptist  Home  for  A«'ed 
Wages  $30  mouth.  Room  alone.  9.430,  Outlook 


Business  Situations 

SECRETARY-companion,  or  similar  posi- 
tion where  executive  ability  and  sunertor 
qualities  of  a  gentlewoman  are  f  first  im 
portance.   9,445,  Outlook.  Im 

LADY  SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
long  experience,  desires  position  with  out  of 
Outlook        *'  P°ssibly  country  life.  9,442, 

SMITH  College  graduate,  holding  executive 
position  ill  private  school,  desires  posVtio ,  ,r 
summer.  Has  kept  house,  and  had  ,'"s 
9$9,  ol,atlooker'enCe'  Ref ere"Ces  exc''anged 

WANTED,  by  young,  single,  experienced 
farmer,  position  on  farm.  Preferably  w  r| 
manager  111  Virginia.  C.  S  Rutter  I> 
612  Prince  Edward  St..  Frederick*™ 'y? 

EXPERIENCED  working  care  take,'  mar- 
ried^ no  children,  w  ould  like  a  position  fi 
May  1.  Lock  Box  3,  Townsend  Harbor,  Mas" 
Comoanlons  and  Domestic  Helpers 

YOUNG  woman,  linguist,  good  traveler 
will  chaperon  to  Europe  all  \,r  part  of  sum' 
mer.  References.  9,449,  Outlook. 
.  MATRON  or  housemother  for  school  or 
institution,  or  care  for  children  while  parents 
Sie'>CaPal,le  "f  assuming  all  respoiilSy 
Best  of  references.  9,4.50,  Outlook  swmzy- 
.  WANTED— Position  as  matron  or  manao- 
ing  housekeeper  in  institution  near  NewYork' 
Outlook    Pr6S       P°slt'°n  9  years.  9,395, 

sir1e/s0cIaIrtN.f0fled"eatiP:,  a,ld  refinement  de- 
sires care  of  household  and  children  Anv 

., u„„  1  LIKED  young  woman  as  companion 
or  governess.  Experienced.  Highest  ref 
ereuces.  9,422,  Outlook.  "'snest  ret- 

WIDOW,  experienced  with  youne  Deonle 
desires  positron  as  housekeeper  "?  houst 
?  I'fw"  ^"'ls  sch°o1-   9'453'  Outlook" 
LADY  with  college  education  having  lived 

S^-XSCoSSSS?  Keferen-°e£ 
Teachers  and  Covernesses 

PRINCETON  senior  wishes  position  as 
tutoi  or  companion  during  next  summer 
Outlook™         ouWoor  life  and  sports.  9,428, 

MAN,  25,  desires  tutoring  or  part  time 
teaching.  Five  years'  experience.  University 
student.   9,443,  Outlook  university 

TRAVEL  AND  EDUCATION.  College 
professor,  experienced  traveler,  going  abroad 
1.1  June  would  include  several  young  men  or 
students  111  his  party.  Tuition  in  college  en- 
OuSook"  desired.     Apply  9,436, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


soni?  HUi^LLl deslrable  stationery  for  per- 
2£S  S'"b,,or  business  correspondence,  150 
sheets  bond  note  paper  and  Urn  envelopes 
Iv  „ ,  "  yo,ur  "?me  and  address  $150. 
Troy?N°  Y      P  '  25  Hudso"  ^ve  ' 

hifnb^S^nnE'/?«nuine  a"tifiues.  Wonderful 
highboy $.1011.  Other  rare  specimens.  "Park- 
way," Katonah,  N.  Y. 

esflblwhedfs'^v1  $  Co'  ShoPPi"g  Agency, 
ifwiS^^0^^™  de»very. 

MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
ences "Pl'roval.  No  samples.  Refer- 
ences. 309  West  99th  St. 

INVALID  or  nervous  patient  cared  for  in 
physician's  suburban  home.  Wife  professional 
nurse.  9.386,  Outlook. 

OKLAHOMA  farms.  Write  for  free  agri- 
cultural booklet.  Board  of  Commerce 
Shawnee,  Okla. 

PURE  extracted  buckwheat  honey  in  10- 
pound  pails.  $2.75.  postpaid  in  first,  second, 
and  third  zones.  Harris  Bee  Yard,  Jefferson, 
Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 

IS  there  a  child  needing  a  refined,  Christian 
home  with  a  mother's  love  and  care  ?  If  so 
address  9,455,  Outlook 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


*Jfc@  letterhead  is  important.  Too  many 
firm?  neglect  to  give  proper  thought  to  their 
business  stationery - 

StdTld'Circi  usage,  where  station- 
ery is  really  appreciated,  is. apt  to  he  Old 
Hampshire  Bond. 


Taper, 


so -strong  and  clean  and  crisp 
adds  force  to  any  message.  It  gives  a  per- 
sonality to  the  written  word. 

Jf^Jf^ny  letter  worth  careful 'writing,  use 
Old  Hampshire  Bond,  the  paper  whose 
quality  nobody  can  criticise. 


Business 


is  so  largely  a  matter 
of  human  likes  and  dislikes,  that 


Stationery 


-good  stationery 
—is  well  worth  most  careful  consideration. 


Old  Hampshire  Bond  13 
made  from  the  finest  se- 
lected rags. 

It  is  tub-sized  and  loft- 
dried.  Every  process  in  its 
manufacture  is  carefully 
hand-controlled.  The  re- 
sulting* paper  is  tough, 
strong,  durable — and  of 
the  finest  appearance4 

Write,  for  our  new  Book 
of  Specimen  Letterheads. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

South  Hadle?  Falls 
^JMass. 


Special  Real  Estate  Issues 

This  issue  of  The  Outlook,  February  16,  contains  special 
announcements  of  Real  Estate  for  sale  or  for  rent.  Other 
important  issues  will  be 

March  16  and  April  20 

Send  us  information  concerning  your  property  and  we 
will  submit  a  suggested  advertisement  for  your  approval. 
The  March  and  April  issues  will  carry  your  advertisement 
at  the  height  of  the  buying  and  renting  season. 

The  cost  of  space  is  only  60  cents  a  line..  Write  us 
immediately  to  catch  the  March  1 6  issue.  Address 

Real  Estate  Department 
THE  OUTLOOK   COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


16  February 

BY  THE  WAY 

ONE  experience  cured  a  writer  in  "To- 
day's Housewife"  of  her  interest  in 
gossip.  She  had  said  of  a  girl  friend, 
"She  dresses  well  on  a  modest  salary, 
and  she  must  be  a  good  manager,  for 
I  saw  her  show  a  good-sized  roll  of  bills 
to  a  couple  of  girls  to-day."  This  re- 
mark reached  the  girl's  mother  in  this 
form:  "One  of  Madge's  friends  who 
works  in  the  office  with  her  says  she 
saw  Madge  accept  a  hundred  dollars  from 
one  of  the  managers,  and  that  explains 
how  she  dresses  so  well!" 


President  Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  in  reminding  his  employees 
that  when  they  travel  on  passes  they 
should  surrender  their  seats  on  crowded 
trains  to  pay  passengers,  said,  signifi- 
cantly: 

Patrons,  on  all  occasions,  should  be 
treated  as  guests,  and  whenever  any 
question  arises,  we  should  sacrifice 
our  own  individual  comfort  for  theirs. 
The  railroads  are  judged  in  the  pub- 
lic's mind  as  much  by  the  conduct 
of  their  employees  as  by  any  other 
single  factor.  What  the  public  thinks 
of  the  railroads,  whether  good  or  evil, 
will  inevitably  in  its  turn  react  upon 
the  welfare  of  every  one  of  us.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  our  direct  personal  in- 
terest to  give  every  passenger  the 
best  possible  impression. 


Gum-chewing  seems  for  the  present 
to  be  on  a  decline,  according  to  the 
New  York  "World."  That  paper  pub- 
lishes the  announcement  that  a  great 
American  gum-manufacturing  company 
will  omit  its  usual  dividend  this  quar- 
ter, and  follows  this  with  the  results 
of  an  investigation  by  its  reporters  as 
to  gum-chewing  in  the  subway  cars.  In 
48  cars  with  an  average  of  59  passengers 
per  car,  only  6  gum-chewers  per  car 
were  noted.  English  papers  please  copy! 


German  children  seem  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  American  .relief  agencies, 
according  to  a  Brooklyn  "Eagle"  cor- 
respondent. A  Berlin  school-teacher, 
she  says,  was  trying  to  instill  in  her 
scholars  love  and  reverence  for  their 
parents.  "Who  is  it  feeds  and  clothes 
you?"  she  asked,  expecting  the  parents 
to.  receive  the  credit.  "The  Quakers!" 
came  the  shout  from  fifty  childish 
voices,  whose  owners  had  been  the  daily 
recipients  of  relief  from  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  which  is 
supplying  one  hot  meal  a  day  to  600,000 
undernourished  German  children. 


A  Southern  family  lost  their  colored 
housemaid,  a  subscriber  writes,  and  took 
in.  her  place  a  girl  used  only  to  field 
work.  This  one  was  first  taught  to  use 
the  carpet-sweeper.  The  next  day  she 
cheerfully  asked:  "Miss  Jane!  Miss 
Jane!    Shall  I  go  lawn-mow  de  pariah?" 


The  extent  to  which  English  is  read 
throughout  the  world,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  English  and  American  business 
representatives  in  foreign  lands  who 
order  books  from  "home,"  is  indicated 


1921 

by  a  statement  made  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  in  that  firm's  answer 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  it  by  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  The 
company  says  that  it  is  exporting  books 
to  more  than  twenty  foreign  countries. 
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Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  which 
was  badly  damaged  by  fire  recently,  will, 
it  is  announced,  be  restored  along  its 
original  lines,  though  with  all  the  latest 
improvements.  The  church  was  built 
in  1847  and  for  many  years  has  been 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  Brooklyn.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  period,  when  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  stirring  sermons  in  ad- 
vocacy of  freedom  for  the  slaves  made 
Plymouth  Church  a  National  forum,  it 
became  so  famous  that  strangers  in  New 
York  City  who  sought  it  on  Sunday 
were  simply  told  to  "cross  Pulton  Ferry 
and  follow  the  crowd." 


j  F.  C.  Burnand,  one  of  the  editors  of 
"Punch"  in  its  earlier  days,  on  one  oc- 
casion became  seriously  ill,  and  Sir 
Henry  Lucy,  who  later  succeeded  him 
in  his  cheerful  task,  was  asked  by  a 
London  daily  paper  to  write  a  column, 
in  memorial,),  about  his  friend.  But 
Burnand  recovered,  and  on  being  told 
about  the  matter  he  flashed  out:  "A 
column!  I  never  thought  I  should  get 
so  much.  Why,  that's  what  they  gave 
to  Nelson  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  the 
Duke  of  York  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
overlooking  the  Horse  Guards!" 


Pitfalls  await  every  translator,  but 
the  victim  is  not  always  seen  falling 
into  one,  for  the  original  text  is  often 
not  available  to  compare  with  a  trans- 
lation. The  "Mexican  Review,"  how- 
ever, a  subscriber  points  out,  prints  its 
Spanish  pages  alternately  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  so  that  a  reader  can 
readily  turn  from  one  to  the  other.  A 
recent  note  in  the  "Review's"  Spanish 
section  was  as  follows: 

Los  chauffeurs  de  ciudad  de  Mexico 
seran  obligados,  en  adelante,  a  some- 
terse  a  un  riguroso  examen,  a  fin  de 
prevenir  los  accidentes. 
This  was  turned  into  this  remarkable 
announcement  (italics  ours): 

Chauffeurs  in  the  future  will  be 
obliged  to  pass  a  rigid  examination  in 
Mexico  City,  prior  to  precipitating  ac- 
cidents. 


STRANGE  that  Stetson  alone  seems  able  to 
interpret  the  smartness  and  high  distinction 
of  the  current,  style. 

You  have  only  to  pull  a  Stetson  snugly  down 
on  the  forehead  and  look  at  yourself  in  the 
mirror  to  see  what  we  mean. 

Style,  Quality  and  Sound  Money's  Worth  as- 
sured by  the  Stetson  Label  in  each  Hat. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

STETSON 


Selected  Gospel  Hymns 

A  new  book  juat  »e^Hffi 

MOODY  &  SANKEY  GOSPEL  HYMNS  1  to6 

A  handy  volume  in  durable  cloth  bindine 
$50  per  100  Carriage  Ixrra 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  COMPANY 


BRONZE 


Miles  City,  Montana,  has  the  distinc- 
tion, according  to  a  Weather  Bureau  re- 
Port,  of  having  the  greatest  recorded 
range  of  temperature  of  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  On  its  hottest  day  the 
vines  City  thermometer  recorded  112 
Agrees;  on  its  coldest,  65  degrees  be- 
ow  zero.  These  extremes  were  made 
"durable,  however,  it  is  said,  because 

L  vf  y  uair  and  of  the  fact  that  a 
me  breeze  blows  at  Miles  City  when  it 
s  hot,  while  during  very  cold  weather 
he  air  is  usually  calm. 

oIoi!teraJe^ign"Painters  often. seem  to 
lrT  t  th6ir  Way  t0  missPe»  short 
^ew  Yoru  f  tW°  examPl*s  ^en  in 
-ew  York  streets:  "Rubber  Heal's,  50c" 
Orders  Taken  Heir." 


HONOR  ROLLS 

AND 

HISTORICAL  TABLETS 

REED    S    BARTON,   TAUNTON.  MASS. 


tr  2 

Stands  for 

lycos 

which  mpans 
trustworthy 
THERMOMETERS 

for  every  purpose  x 


fcylcr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

hen's  a7yra.sorKry/o/-Thcrmometer  for  Every  Pi„„(,„ 


Don't  Let  the 
Expense  Stand 
in  the  Way  of 
Your  College 
Education. 

|   This  student  and  hun- 
dreds like  him  earned 
_   his  own  college  expenses 
A  Young  Man  in  California    hy  K'vinS  Part  of  his 
Who  Earned  $3700.         spare  time  and  vacations 
*  to  interesting,  dignified 

field  work. 

No  house  to  house  canvassing — no  goods  to  be  de- 
livered. Each  student  is  assigned  an  exclusive 
territory,  often  his  own  home  town.  He  meets  the 
nnest  class  of  people  and  receives  a  business  train- 
ing worth  almost  as  much  as  his  time  In  college. 

No  Cost— No  Obligation 

High  school,  normal  school,  private  prep,  school 
college  and  university  students  are  eligihle 
lou  have  nothing  to  lose — everything  to  gain — 
by  trying  out  the  plan. 

Write  today  for  "Victory,"  the  booklet  that  tells 
the  story.    The  attached  coupon  brings  it.   Use  it  I 

 Hiiimim  „  „„„„„  iiR„„„iii,i  „„„ 

Review  of  Reviews  Company  <>_ic_«i 

30  Irving:  Place,  New  York 
Scholarship  Dept. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation  or  cost  to  me, 
VICTORY,"  the  booklet  that  tells  how  to  win 
a  college  education. 

Name  

Address   

School  Attending   
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J^icholsonJnc. 

I  TAILORS   TO  MEN 


22E£tst;41st  Street- 
J^cwYork. 


YOU  can  replenish  your  wardrobes  at 
moderate  expenditure  by  placing 
your  orders  with  us  now. 

Rather  than  wait  for  the  inevitable 
price  recessions,  and  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  return  of  normal  conditions,  we  have 
already  made  substantial  price  reductions. 

Our  recognized  high  standards  of  mate- 
rials and  craftsmanship  remain  unchanged. 
These  are  the  foundations  of  our  business, 
and  are  unaffected  by  the  tendency  toward 
lower  price  levels. 

It  is  suggested  that,  if  you  do  not  live 
in  New  York,  you  write  Mr.  W.  It. 
Nicholson  personally  for  an  appointment, 
in  advance  of  coming  to  the  city. 

ALSO  MAKERS  OF  RIDING  BREECHES,  GOLF  AND  SPORT  CLOTHES 


A  CASH  OFFER  FOR  CARTOONS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Casli  payment,  from  $1  to  $5,  will  promptly  be  made  to  our  readers  who  send  us  a 
cartoon  or  photograph  accepted  by  The  Outlook. 

We  want  to  see  the  best  cartoons  published  in  your  local  papers,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting and  newsy  pictures  you  may  own.  Read  carefully  the  coupons  below  for  conditions 
governing  payment.  Then  fill  in  the  coupon,  paste  it  on  the  back  of  the  cartoon  or  print, 
and  mail  to  us.   The  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


To  the  Photograph  Editor  of  The  Outlook: 

The  attached  photograph  is  the  property  of 
the  undersigned  and  is  submitted  for  publica- 
tion in  The  Outlook.  Postage  is  enclosed  for 
its  return  if  unavailable.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  The  Outlook  agrees  to  pay  $3 
for  this  photograph  if  reproduced  as  a  half- 
page  cut,  or  smaller,  and  $5  if  reproduced  in 
larger  size  than  a  half  page.  The  enclosed 
brief  account  of  the  object  or  event  depicted 
you  may  use  as  you  see  fit. 


Name. 


Addr 


To  the  Cartoon  Editor  of  The  Outlook : 
The  attached  cartoon  is  clipped  from  the 


of  the  following 


date  If  this  particular 

clipping  is  selected  for  reproduction  in  The 
Outlook,  I  will  accept  One  Dollar  as  payment 
in  full  for  my  service  in  bringing  it  to  your 
attention.  I  agree  that  if  it  is  not  used  it  will 
not  be  returned  nor  its  receipt  acknowledged. 


Name. 


Address . 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 

XVyiNNERS  of  contest  No.  1  prizes  in 
W  the  first  of  our  series  of  prize  con- 
tests will  be  announced  in  next  week's 
issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  contest  closed 
on  January  31.  Nearly  one  hundred 
contest  letters  rolled  in  on  the  last  day 
of  the  contest  alone.  Contest  letters 
ame  from  forty-two  States  of  the  Union, 
and  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  The 
State  of  New  York  held  the  lead  as  to 
number  of  contestants  throughout  the 
contest.  At  the  final  count  California 
stood  second,  Pennsylvania  third,  Illi- 
nois fourth,  and  Massachusetts  fifth. 
Watch  for  the  announcement  of  Prize 
Contest  No.  2. 

We  are  informed  now  and  then  by 
subscribers  that  to  be  a  constant 
reader  of  The  Outlook  means  more  to 
them  than  a  college  degree.  What,  then, 
was  our  surprise  to  find  that  a  six-year- 
old  miss  out  in  Oklahoma  had  discovered 
that  she  too  could  read  and  enjoy 
"daddy's  Outlook"?  Jennie  K.  Hoover, 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  holds  a  differ- 
ent view.   She  writes: 

"Father  is  a  Republican,  mother  is  a 
Democrat.  Big  sister  is  a  Republican, 
big  brother  is  a  Democrat.  They  all 
read  The  Outlook  to  each  other,  talk 
about  what  they  read,  discuss  answers 
to  Mr.  Gathany's  questions,  and  have  a 
fine  time.  The  younger  children  look 
at  the  pictures  of  The  Outlook,  but  there 
is  no  reading  for  us,  so  we  can't  have 
a  fine  time  talking,  arguing,  disagreeing, 
and  getting  mad,  as  the  big  folks  do. 
The  Outlook  doesn't  tell  its  good  things 
so  we  children  can  understand  them.  Mr. 
Editor,  could  not  the  children  have  a 
children's  department  in  The  Outlook?" 
To  this  complaint  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott, 
Secretary  of  The  Outlook,  replied: 

"My  dear  Miss  Jennie:  When  The 
Outlook  for  February  9  comes  to  your 
house,  look  in  it  for  the  story  called  'An 
Indian  Winter's  Tale.'  I  think  that  you 
will  like  this.  This  is  not  a  story  just 
for  children.  The  best  stories  for  chil- 
dren are  stories  that  really  wise  grown- 
up persons  can  enjoy.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  find  such  stories  and  articles,  but 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  them.  It  is 
much  harder  to  write  simply  and  cleaii  . 
than  it  is  to  write  so  that  nobody  but 
a  very  dull  person  can  understand. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter." 

Unless  you  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
The  Outlook  for  reference,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  you  pass  your  copy  along  tc 
a  friend  who  is  unable  to  subscribe.  We 
would  welcome  letters  from  those  whe 
make  a  practice  of  sending  their  cop> 
to  some  one  else.  The  pass-it-along 
record  seems  to  be  held  by  the  Westerr 
business  man  whose  copy  is  mailed  u 
five  different  addresses  after  he  has  reac 
it,  winding  up  on  the  reading  table  ol 
his  nephew's  fraternity  house  at  college 

FREDERICK  JOSEI>H  RlECKER  is  th< 
youngest  boy  carrier  of  The  Outlool 
on  record.  He  is  two  years  old.  He  ha: 
eighteen  regular  customers  in  Richmoiuj 
Hill,  a  suburb  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  as 
sisted  in  his  work  by  his  mother.  It  ij 
suspected  that  this  is  easily  the  world' I 
record  of  precocity  in  salesmanship. 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Current  Life 


LE  FRANCAIS  INCONNU 

A  HUM^N  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
FREINjCHNESS  OF  THE  FRENCH 

f      BY  DORIS  HEMMING 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23  1921 

FIVpEn^rTEEN  CENTS  A  C°PY 
FIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


GARGOYLES  OF  NOTRE  DAME  LOOKING  DOWN  AT  PARIS 
Photograph  by  Henry  Hoyt  Moore,  of  the  Outlook  staff 


The  World's  Who's  Who  and  What's  Wha 

Sent  Free  On  Approval 


YOU  can  save  yourself  much  laborious  search 
and  racking  of  the  brain  by  adding  to  your 
library  this  unique  work  of  reference.  The  Cen- 
tury Cyclopedia  of  Names  is  unlike  anything  ever 
published  before.  It  is  a  stupendous  compilation 
of  necessary  and  authoritative  information  con- 
taining 1,250  pages,  excellently  printed  on  India 
paper.  The  size  of  the  page  is  a  trifle  larger  than 
an  Outlook  page.  The  volume  is  only  1  % 
inches  thick  and  occupies  less  space  on  the  shelf 
than  any  volume  comparable  in  usefulness. 

We  know  it  is  a  splendid  book,  but  we  want 
you  to  find  out  that  the  book  will  be  useful  to  you. 


If  it  is  useful  to  you,  you  will  then  realize  what  a 
bargain  we  offer  when  we  sell  you  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Outlook  and  the  Century  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Names  for  only  $2.00  down  and  four 
monthly  payments  of  $2.00  each,  or  $9.00  cash. 

By  special  arrangement  with  its  publishers,  we 
are  able  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  work  on 
approval,  charges  paid  by  us,  without  a  cent  of  ex- 
pense on  your  part.  This  enables  you  to  examine 
it  carefully,  and  to  use  it  every  day  for  a  week.  If 
you  do  not  find  it  the  most  useful  single  volume  in 
your  library,  you  may  send  it  back  to  us  by  express,' 
collect,  without  any  further  obligation  on  your  part. 


ONLY  $2.00  DOWN 

If,  after  a  careful  test  of  its  value,  you  wish  to  add  it  to  your  library,  simply  send 
us  $2.00  and  make  four  monthly  payments  of  $2.00  each  (or,  if  you  prefer,  send  us 
$9.00  in  cash),  and  secure  not  only  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  but  also  a  year's 
subscription  or  a  year's  renewal  of  your  present  subscription  to  THE  OUTLOOK. 


The  Marvelous  Question-Answering  "  Machine  " 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  facsimile  of  part  of  one  of  the  1,250 
pages  contained  in  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  the  mar- 
velous question-answering  volume  that  is  needed  in  every  home. 
The  type  reproduction  is  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the  orig- 
inal page.  It  will  delight  you  to  discover  how  swiftly  and  efficiently 
you  can  look  up  names  in  it.  Try  it  for  one  week  in  your  own 
home,  at  our  expense  and  risk,  without  obligation  on  your  part 


The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names  has  never  before  been  sold  for  less  than  $10.00 
and  subscription  to  The  Outlook  is  $5.00  per  year.  This  special  offer  saves  you 
$5.00  cash  ($6.00  if  you  send  $9.00  in  full  payment  instead  of  $2.0C  down  and  $2.00 
per  month  for  four  months). 

If  you  prefer,  let  us  send  The  Outlook  for  a  year  as  a  present  from  you  to  some 
relative  or  friend,  and  you  keep  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names  for  yourself. 

MORE  THAN  50,000  ARTICLES 


This  remarkable  reference  book  contains  over  50,000 
articles,  an  astonishing  number  when  it  is  recalled  that  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  contains  41.000. 

It  has  a  heading  for  every  proper  name  of  any  importance, 
not  only  the  names  of  people  and  places,  but  of  celebrated 
books,  paintings,  statues,  ships — of  any  object  interesting 
enough  to  possess  an  individual  name.  If  you  want  to  know 
the  name  of  any  book  an  author  wrote,  you  turn  to  the 
author's  name  ;  if  you  want  to  know  who  wrote  a  certain 


book  or  poem  or  play,  you  turn  to  the  title  of  it.  Eacr 
famous  character  in  fiction  or  drama  also  has  its  separate 
heading.  And  in  a  moment  you  can  find  out  when  anc 
where  any  prominent  man  or  woman  lived  or  died,  or  the 
meaning  of  any  group  name,  such  as  The  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  the  American  Party  (often  called  the  Know 
Nothing  Party),  or  the  Girondists.  You  will  find,  too,  that  tht 
pronunciation  of  each  of  the  50,000  names  is  given  so  that  yoi 
are  guarded  against  mistakes  of  a  most  embarrassing  kind 


The 
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381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

NOTE:  The  number  of  copies  of  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names  that  we  can  offer  on  this  plan  is  limited,  and 
therefore  we  advise  early  action.  Fill  out  and  return  the  coupon  on  the  opposite  page  at  once.  Remember  it  costs 
you  nothing  to  find  out  for  yourself  how  valuable  and  useful  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names  will  be  to  you 


Solvay 

Solvay  (sol'va).  A  village  in  Onondaga  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  adjoining  Syracuse.  It  has 
manufactories  of  soda-ash.  pottery,  etc.  Pod- 
j    ulation,  5,139,  (1910).  r 

Somali  Coast  Protectorate*,  or  Somaliland. 

'    About  15,000  square  miles  were  ceded  to  Abyssinia  in 
-  1897.    It  is  administered  by  a  commissioner.    Chief  town 
and  seaport,  Berbera.    Area,  68,000  square  miles.  Poou- 
lation,  over  300,000.  * 

Somalr  Coast  Protectorate,  French,  or 
French  Somaliland.  A  French  colony  in 
North  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  between 
the  British  Somali  Coast  Protectorate  and  the 
Italian  colony  of  Eritrea.  It  includes  the  ports  of 

Obok  and  Jibuti,  the  latter  being  the  seat  of  government. 
The  native  races  are  the  Danakil  and  Somali.  The  colony 
is  administered  by  a  governor  and  a  privy  council.  Area 
about  5,790  square  miles.    Population,  over  200,000. 

Somerset  (sum'er-set),  Lady  Henry  (Isabella 
Caroline  Somers).  Born  1851.  An  English 
philanthropist  and  writer,  daughter  of  the 

third  Earl  Somers.  She  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
Intemperance  reform  and  the  advancement  of  women's 
work,  and  established  the  first  industrial  farm  colony  for 
inebriate  women  and  various  training-schools  and  mis- 
«ons.  She  is  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  "Woman's 
Signal,  and  has  written  "Studies  in  Black  and  White" 
"A  Book  for  Children,"  "Our  Village  Life,"  "  Under  the 
Arch  of  Life,  etc. 

Somerville  (sum'er-vil).  The  county-seat  of 
Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Raritan 
River,  10  miles  northwest  of  New  Brunswick. 
It  has  manufactories  of  carriages,  woolen 
goods,  ranges,  etc.    Population,  5,060,  (1910). 

Sommer  (so-mar'),  Roger.  Born  at  Pierre- 
pont,  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Aug.  4,  1877.  A 
French  aviator.  He  made  a  world's  record  in  a  Far. 
man  aeroplane  on  Aug.  7,  1909,  by  a  flight  lasting  2  hrs.. 
27  nun.,  15  sec,  at  Camp  de  Chalons. 

Sonnenthal  (zon'nen-tal),  Adolf,  Hitter  von. 
Born  at  Budapest,  Dec.  21,  1834:  died  at 
Prague,  April  4,  1909.   An  Austrian  actor. 

His  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  Temesvar,  in  185L 
In  1856  he  was  engaged  for  the  Vienna  court  theater,  of 
which  he  became  manager-in-chief  in  1884.  In  1882  a 
patent  of  nobility  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  played 
in  various  European  cities,  and  in  1885,  1899,  and  1902 
visited  the  United  States.  Among  his  chief  parts  were 
Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Wallenstein,  Nathan  (in  Lessing's 
"Nathan  der  Weise  "),  and  Mortimer  (in  Schiller's  "  Maria 
Stuart"). 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  An  asso- 
ciation similar  to  that  of  the  Sons  of.  the  Rev- 
olution, but  limited  to  lineal  .descendants  of 
those  who  rendered  actual  service  in  the  War 

Of  the  Revolution.  The  national  society  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York,  April  30,  1889.  The  total  membership 
is  about  11,000.  . 

Sons  of  the  Revolution.  A  patriotic  society 
originated  in  New  York  in  1876  by  John  A. 

Stevens  and  Others..  The  aggregate  membership  of 
its  thirty-one  State  societies  is  now  about  8,000  and  is 
limited  to  adult  male  descendants  of  those  who  helped  to 
establish  American  independence  between  the  dates  of 
Apnl  19,  1775,  and  April  19,  1783.  The  object  of  the  so- 
ciety is  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men -who  achieved 
American  independence,  to  preserve  docui.  its  relating 
to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  to  inspire  a  patriotic  spirit, 
and  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  great 
historic  events. 

Sorel  (so-rel'),  Albert..  Bom  at  Honfleur, 
France,  Aug.  13,  1842 :  died  at  Paris,  June  29, 
1906.  A  noted  French  historian  and  author. 
In  1893  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
succeeding Taine,  of  whom  he  was  adisciple.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  works  are  "Histoire  diplomatique  de  la  guerre 
franco-allemande  "  (1875),  "  La  question  d'orient  au  XVIIIe 
Biecle :  origine  de  la  triple  alliance  "  (1878),  and  "L'Europe 
et  la  revolution  francaise  "  (1885-1903),  for  the  last  of  which 
the  French  Academy  awarded  him  the  Gobert  prize  in 
1887  and  1888.  He  is  the  author  also  of  two  novels  "La 
grsnde  Falaise"  (1872)  and  "Le  docteur  Egra"  (1873)- 
Essais  d'histoire  et  de  critique"  (1882,  1888);  and  biog- 
raphies of  Montesquieu  (1887)  and  Madame  de  Stael(isoi) 
He  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1885 
and  received  the  Prix  Osiris  in  1906..  ' 

Sbrpllay  Bastida  (so-rol'ya  e  bas-te'da),  Joa- 
quin. Born  at  Valencia,  Spain,  Feb.  27,  1863. 
A?1?*6*1  Spanish  painter.  He  studied  in  Valencia 
and  Madrid,  and  later  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  again  in  Italy 
In  1909  a  large  number  of  his  paintings  were  exhibited  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Sorsogon  (sor-so-gon').  1.  A  province  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  situated  in  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  Luz6n,  and  including  several 
sma  l  adjacent  islands.  It  is  bounded  by  Albay 
(partly  separated  by  mountains)  on  the  north  ;  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  east ;  the  Strait  of  San  Bernardino  (separat- 
ing it  from  Samar)  on  the  southeast ;  and  the  Visayan  Sea 
on  the  south  and  west.  Among  its  bays  are  Port  Gubat 
»JL  f  M?*3^!?  and  Port  Sor8°g°n  on  the  southwestern 
coast,  the  latter  a  fine  harbor  safe  for  large  vessels  in 
an  weather.  Sorsogon  is  in  an  active  seismic  center,  and 
W  £UKkelLar?  're<Juent-  The  volcano  Bulusan,  4,053 
feet  in  height,  is  solfataric,  and  there  are  numerous  hot 

SK8  "ea/  l£  f0T0t'  -The  chief  rive™  ar«  Donsol,  the 
.^  i  ,d  the™ ^ocm>  which  ar<5  navigable  by  native 
Srir°m  ^  13  mi,ea-  Coal  is  f™nd  in  several 
S£ft  f  the.Pro7ince-  Lead,  sulphur,  and  gypsum  are 
also  reported.  Almost  half  of  the  land  (45.5  per  cent  ?  is 
agricultural.  Among  the  products  are  sweet  potatoes 
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Charlatan,"  and  "Chris  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp";  or- 
chestral suites ;  and  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
compositions. 

South  Africa,  United  States  of.  See  *  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

South  African  Republic*,  now  the  Trans- 
vaal.   After  its  annexation  to  the  British  Empire  in  1900  SDPn£r  ^Th^'p^X"  "fiftE8  <1910)' 
its  name  was  changed  from  South  African  Republic  °Pe,?9e?  <Jo11^   POyntZ,   fifth  Earl  Spencer. 

102  he  was  appointed  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of 


Standard  Oil  Case 

South  Shetland*.  The  group  of  islands  form 
a  dependency  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Spargo  (spar'go),  John.  Born  at  Stithians 
Cornwall,  Jan.  31,  1876.  An  Anglo-American 
socialist.  He  became  identified  with  the  socialist 
movement  in  England  in  early  life,  came  to  America  in 
1901,  and  has  since  been  active  in  the  socialist  cause  He 
is  a  member  of  the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
Socialist  party.  Among  his  publications  are  "The  Bitter 
Cry  of  the  Children  "  (1906),  "  The  Socialists  "  (1906),  "  So- 
cialism (1906),  "Capitalist  and  Laborer"  (1907)  "The 
Common  Sense  Of  the  Milk  Question  "  (1908),  "The  Com- 
mon Sense  of  Socialism  "  (1908),  "  The  Socialism  of  William 
Morris"  (1908),  "The  Spiritual  Significance  of  Modern 
Socialism'  (1908),  "Karl  Marx"  (1909),  "The  Substance 
of  Socialism  (1910),  "Sidelights  on  Contemporary  Social- 
ism  (1911),  etc. 

Spartanburg  (spiir'tan-berg).  A  city,  the 
capital  of  Spartanburg  County,  South  Caro- 
J}  contains  Converse  College,  Wofford  Colleee  a 
public  library,  and  the  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind ;  and  has  cotton-  and  lumber-mills,  iron-works' 
17517m(1910)CtUreS  °{  r°Pe'  brooms-  etc"  -Population; 

Speer  (sper),  Robert  Elliott.  Born  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1867.  Assistant  secre- 
tary 1891-93.  and.  secretary  from  1893  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1889  and  at- 
tended Princeton  Theological  Seminary  1890-9L  He  made 
a  missionary  tour  in  Persia,  India,  China,  Korea,  and 
Japan  1896-97  and  in  South  America  1909.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are  "The  Man  Christ  Jesus"  (1896),  "Missionary 
Principles  and  Practice"  (1902),  "Missions  and  Modern 
History"  (19_04),  "Christianity  and  the  Nations  "  (1910). 


(adopted  in  1884)  to  Transvaal  Colony.    This  name  was 


\-  x  ■ —  <n»    *  i  ....o  .  on    ^uiunj.        xui»   UiillltS  WiiS 

changed  to  the  Transvaal  when  it  became  a  province  of    — ™     ="v*-cc"  ""c        ui  jviinueriey. 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1910.    It  sends  8  senators  and  Speny  (sper'i),  Charles  Stillman 


Lords  to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Kimberley. 


  .  u.vU  v.  w..u  muva  m  loiu.       A*.  SCllUS  O  BtliaLOI  S  and 

36  representatives  to  the  Union  Parliament  at  Pretoria. 
,Its  internal  affairs  are  conducted  by  an  administrator 
(appointed  by  the  governor-general  for  5  years)  and  a  pro- 
vincial  council  of  36  members  elected  for  3  years.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Provincial  Council  are  elected  on  the  same 
Bystem  as  members  of  Parliament,  but  the  restriction  as  to 
European  descent  does  not  apply.  The  first  parliamen- 
tary and  provincial  elections  for  the  Transvaal  were  held 
(under  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1909)  on  Sept.  15, 1910.  See 
•kUnion  of  South  A frica. 


Born  at 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  1847:  died  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Feb.  1,  1911.    An  American 

naval  officer.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1866 ;  was  promoted  captain  in 
It °°.and  rear-admiral  in  1906;  and  was  in  command  of 
the  battle-ship  fleet  in  its  cruise  around  the  world  (1908- 
1909),  f rorn  its  departure  from  San  Francisco,  July  7  1908 
He  was'presldent  of  the  Naval  War  College,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Becond  Peace  Conference  in  1907.  Re- 
tired 1909. 


South  Amboy  (south  am-boi').  A  city  in  oST-CT/  n  -r^  j  „,  , 
Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  incorporated  bPltz^a  (spits  ka),  Edward  Charles.  Born  at 
in  1908,  and  coextensive  ^KKoy  N?W  Y?rk>  Nov.  10,  1852.  An  American  neu- 
township.  it  is  on  Raritan  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  l°lo&at  an^  comparative  anatomist.  He  was 
Raritan  River,  20  miles  southwest  of  Jersey  City.  It  is  a  Prot?SSOr  OI  neTVOUS  and  mental  diseases  and 
shipping-point  for  coal,  and  has  manufactories  of  pottery,  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  New  York  Post- 
asphaitum,  brick,  etc.  Population,  7,007,  (1910).  Graduate  Medical  College  1882-84 

Southbndge  (south'brij).    A  town  in  Worces-  Spooner  (spon'er),  John  Coit.   Born  at  Law- 
ter  County,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  the    renceburg,  Ind.,  Jan.  6,  1843.    An  American 
ymnebaug  River.    It  has  cotton-  and  woolen-mills,    lawyer  and  statesman.    He  was  graduated  at  tha 
UtfoS'Tw^fn?'  C     el7'  °PtlCal  glaSSe8'  etc'    Popu-    Univejsi'y  of  Wisconsin  in  1864  ;  served  hT  the  Civil  W 
lation,  12,592^(1910)  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867;  and  was  (Republican) 

SsOUtnem Education  Board.  An  organization  Umted  States  senator  from  Wisconsin  1885-91  and  1897- 
for  aiding  in  the  advancement  of  education  in  01907'  _ 

the  Southern  States,  by  cooperating  with  State  *J!£?,ZVie  (sPrag)>  Frank   Julian.    Bom  at 

Milford,   Conn.,  July    25,    1857.     A  noted 


the  Southern  States,  by  cooperating  with  State 
and  local  authorities  in  building  up  the  public 
school  system,  especially  in  rural  districts. 
Southington  (suTH'ing-tpn).   A  town  in  Hart- 
ford County,  Connecticut,  on  the  Quinnipiac 
River,   10  miles  northwest  of  Waterbury. 
Manufacturing  is  its  principal  industry,  the 
products  including  cutlery,  hardware,  etc. 
Population,  6,516,  (1910). 
South  Kingstown  (south  kingz'toun).    A  town 
in  Washington  County,  Rhode  Island,  26  miles 
southwest  of  Providence.    Its  chief  interests 
are  agriculture,  manufacturing,  oyster  culture, 
and  fishing.    Population,  5,176,  (1910). 
South  Milwaukee  (south  mil-wa/ke).  A  city 
in  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,"  8%  miles 
south  of  Milwaukee.    It  has 
electrical  supplies,  steam-dr< 
wool,  etc.    Population,  6,092,  { 
South  Omaha  (south  6'ma-hl 
Douglas  County,  Nebraska','  si 
Missouri  River  adjoining  Omal 
business  in  slaughtering  and  meat-p: 
manufacture  of  barrels,  tubs,  etc.'  ' 
(1910). 

South  Orange  (south  or'anj), 
Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  4} 
Newark.  It  is  mainly  resi'der 
seat  of  Seton  Hall  College  (Ro 
Population,  6,014,  (1910). 
South  Orkney  Islands*.  Th 
pendency  of  the  Falkland  Islai 
South  Portland  (south  port'la 
Cumberland  County,  Maine,  on 
posite  Portland,  with  which  it  1 
bridges.  It  has  railroad  shops, 
works,  etc.,  and  is  the  seat  of  , 
school  for  boys.  Population,  7 
South  Sharon  (south  shar'on). 
Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania, : 
1901.  It  has  steel-  and  wire-wc 
ulation,  10,190,  (1910).  Addre 


American  electrical  engineer  and  inventor 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  iii 
1878  ;  resigned  from  the  navy  in  1883 ;  and  later  formed 
the  Sprague  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Company  and 
actively  developed  electric  motors.  He  is  recognized  as 
the  pioneer  of  the  modern  electric  trolley  system  because 
of  his  installation  of  the  road  at  Richmond,  Virginia 
1887-88,  the  first  on  a  large  scale,  the  features  of  which 
became  general  standards.  He  then  introduced  high-speed, 
and  automatic  electric  elevators ;  formed  the  Sprague 
Electric  Company;  and  in  1887  invented  the  "multiple- 
nnit  system"  of  electric  train  operation,  now  generallv 
adopted.  • 

Spring  Hill  (spring  nil).  A  town  in  Cumber- 
land County,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  it  is  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  from  the  Spring  Hill  coal-mines.  Its 
main  interests  are  in  the  mining  and  transportation  of 
coal.    Population,  5,713,  (1911). 
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The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fiftli  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  ami  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  sciiools.    Win.  O.  Pratt.  Mgr. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


ALABAMA 


From  a  boy  who  studied  at  Camp  Hill 
(Alabama)  Industrial  School  for  Whites. 
Who  will  help  educate  boys  who  read 
The  Outlook?  One  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars entire  cash  outlay  for  a  year.  Address 
Lyman  Ward,  Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

Has  grown  forty -five  years  and  is  still  under  the  active 
direction  of  its  founder.  Entering  age  nme  to  thirteen. 
$1  noil         Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Principal.  _ 

Gerald  B.  Curtis,  Assistant  Principal 

Brookfiei.d  Center,  Connecticut 


WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

FANNY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.A.,  Principal, 
Washington,  Conn. 

Boston  representative, 
MABEL  E.  BOWMAN,  A. B  , Vice-Principal,  Coliaaset.Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  GirU.      ANDOVER.  MASS.         Founded  1828. 
2!  miles  from  Boston.  College  Preparation.  Strong  course 
for  Hicrb  School  graduates.   Outdoor  sports. 
forHlkl'    Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
Btructure.andwritinsof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Iters  Ksenwein,  for  years  Editor  of  Lipplneott  s. 
150-paije  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
TIIK  "0J1E  COItRESPONDKNCE  SCHOOL 
i    Dept.  68  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEW   J  E  R  SEY  


Summit,  N.  J. 

IVUii   J.      M.    M-i  x-m.        •—     20  miles  from  N.  Y. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls.   College  Preparatory  and  Aca- 
demic Courses.      Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  pauli  principals. 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman  ) 


KENT  PLACE 


P  E  N  N  S  Y  L  V  A  N  I  A 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  (Inc.) 

Ambler  Pa  (18  miles  from  Philadelphia).  Twelve  Weeks' 
Casein Floriculture,  Vegetable  Gar,  enn^  FrmtGrowmg 
Poultrv  Bees  Canning  and  Preserving,  bairn  crops  ana 
AniS,  belmning  April  5th.  .^^^'^feor 
C ircular  on  application.  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  unenoi. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


CAMP  SOKOKIS,  for  Boys 

Bridsreton,  Me.  On  famous  Long  Lake. 
In  the  foothills  of  the  \V  bite  Mountains. 
Small  home  camp,  usual  activities.  Booklet. 
LEWIS  CALEB  WILLIAMS.  H8  Rutland 
Rd.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Tel.  Flatbush  3774. 

CAMP  TY-GLYN  FOR7^OYS 

Mowyn  Lake,  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 

JULY  and  AUGUST 

All  land  and  water  snorts.  All  Counselors  college  men. 
Booklet.  G.  A.  ROGER,  700  W.  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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BOYS'  CAMPS 


Give  your  Boy  a  chanc 

Camp 
Quan-ta-ba-cool 

A  choice  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  a  Lai 
in  the  Maine  Woods  near  Belfast,  Mai; 

Exceptional  Care  and  Personal 
Supervision  Given  Every  Boy 

For  Booklet  address 

H.  Percy  Hermansen,  Tower  mil  School,  Wilmington,  D 


CAMP  PENN  V£S£ 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN.  N.  Y.  loth  Season. 
Camp  Penn  is  a  real  camp  and  not  a  school  in  disguise, 
have  a  very  exceptional  program,  planned  to  develop  a  bi  i 
capacities  and  his  self-dependence,  as  well  as  to  give  bin 
real  good  time.  Beautiful  surroundings,  select  client- 
expert  staff,  resident  physician,  and  5UU  acres  of  cam.' 
ground  and  woods.  May  we  send  a  booklet  f 

CHAS.  K.  TAYLOR,  Director,  Carteret  Academy,  Orange,  N. 
GIRLS'  CAMPS 

ALOHA  CAMP 

FAIRLEE,  VERMONT 
For  Girls.  17th  season.   3  camps— age 
to  30.  Fun,  Frolic,  Friendships.  Vigilai 
for  health  and  safety.  Booklet. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Gulick,  290  Aldington  Road,  Brookline,  M 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

MACKENZIE  SCHOOL  SUMMER  TER 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

(ON  LAKE  WALTON)  1,000  feet  elevation 

Work  and  play  for  June,  July  and  August  co 
bining  best  things  in  summer  camps  and  school  i 
juniors  and  seniors.  All  land  and  water  sports.  E 
rollment  increased  ten-fold  in  five  years.  Illustrat 
circular.  Correspondence  and  conference  invite 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSE 


CLIFTON  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSE! 


27  th  year 


CLIFTON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y, 


Offers  a  three  years'  course  of  General  Hospital  Tram 
ing  with  affiliation  with  the  New  York  Nursery  ,? 
Child's  Hospital,  New  York  City,  for  Pediatrics  am 
Obstetrics.  The  Course  includes  besides  general  Me>li 
cal  and  Surgical  training,  hydrotherapy,  electrothei 
apy,  massage,  occupational  therapy,  laboratory  tech 
nique.  special  dietetic  instruction  in  the  modern  stud; 
and  treatment  of  nutritional  disorders,  and  doctor's 
office  work. 

Next  class  admitted  March  first. 

The  School  Prospectus  will  be  mailed  on  applicatioi 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent. 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Trainii 
School  (or  Nurses 

YONKEHS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2H  years'  coure 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Reqn 
ineuts  one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to 
Directress  of  Nurses.  Youkers.  New  York. 

The  Elizabeth  General  Hospital 

offers  a  complete  course  in  nursing  to  desirable  candidal 
An  allowance  of  $3fi  is  given  at  completion  of  first  rb 
months.   $15  a  month  for  remainder  of  first  year  and 
second  year,  and  $20  a  month  for  the  third  year.  Kes 
teredschool!   Address  SUPERINTENDENT  OFNURS, 


YOUR  want; 

in  every  line  of  household,  educational,  bu 
ness,  or  personal  service — domestic  worke 
teachers,  nurses,  business  or  professional  a^sl 
ants,  etc.,  etc.— whether  you  require  help  or  ; 
seeking  a  situation,  may  be  filled  through 
little  announcement  in  the  classified  colum 
of  The  Outlook.  If  you  have  some  article  I 
sell  or  exchange,  these  columns  may  prq 
of  real  value  to  you  as  they  have  to  mal 
others.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  'Ti 
blank  AND  FILL  YOUR  WANTS.  Addn1 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE  OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N. 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 

'we  judge  a  paper  as  we  do  an  In- 
-  W  dividual.    And  we  respect  your 
1  ioss  sense,  admire  your  courage,  and  ap 
predate  your  fairness  and  charity  for 
..Tie  views  of  others,"  writes  Charles  E. 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Chicago  "Daily 
Drovers'    Journal,"    commenting  upon 
Sherman  Rogers's  article  "The  Nation's 
vleat  Bill,"  which  appeared  in  our  Febru 
:>.ry  9  issue.    Letters  are  still  arriving 
ommending  Mr.  Rogers's  article  "What's 
he  Trouble?    Rough  Stuff?"  published 
n  the  issue  of  January  19.    Such  let 
ers  have  come  variously  from  a  high 
'fficial  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
?elegraph  Company,  an  officer  of  the 
twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  the 
aanager  of  works  of  a  large  electrical 
ompany,  the  secretary  and  chief  chem 
st  of  a  large  die-casting  concern,  an 
fficial  of  the  Edison  Lamp  Works,  the 
resident  of  a  Daytcn  manufacturing  or 
anization,  and  the  president  of  one  of 
he  largest  commercial  art  organizations 
a  the  country.    One  of  them  says:  "Mr. 
togers  usually  strikes  the  nail  on  the 
ead,  and,  in  my  estimation,  is  doin 
lore  than  any  one  else  that  I  know  of 
d  bring  about  industrial  peace." 
)bofessor  Robert  De  C.  Ward,  of  Har 
.  vard  University,  commenting  upon 
ae  editorial  entitled  "Unamerican  Amer- 
:ans"  in  our  December  15  issue,  writes: 
I  wish  that  there  were  more  periodi- 
als  in  the  United  States  that  dared  to 
rint  such  statements." 

■jixecutives  of  railways,  steamship 
-J  lines,  hotels,  inns,  and  summer  re- 
orts  would  probably  enjoy  reading  the 
npretentious  little  booklet  we  have  pre- 
ared  entitled  "Five  Keys  to  Better  Busi- 
ess."  It  will  be  sent  to  them  with  our 
jmpliments  upon  request. 

I have  found  the  advertisers  in  The 
Outlook,"  writes  an  observing  sub- 
:riber,  "to  be  thoroughly  reliable  and 
iir  to  their  patrons.  This  is  not  ;i  sur- 
rise,  since  'birds  of  a  feather  flock  fe- 
ather." Hence  reliable  advertisers  use 
reliable  medium." 

ext  has  quickened  the  ambitions  of  a 
-J  group  of  boys  in  Poughkeepsie. 
ach  week  they  go  forth  and  sell  an 
~mful  of  Outlooks.  If  there  are  boys 
•  girls  in  your  family,  why  not  have 
iem  do  the  same?  A  post-card  ad- 
ressed  to  Carrier  Department,  The 
utlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
ew  York,  will  bring  full  particulars. 

[\Ver-sttjffing  a  publication  with  ad- 
'  vertising   seems   to   have   its  dis- 
vantages  for  readers.    C.  M.  McCreery, 
the  Highway  Transportation  Division 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
my,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  writes  us:  "One 
the  many  refreshing  things  about  The 
itlook  has  been  that  it  has  kept  its 
Ivertising  pages  in  first-class  physical 
im,  not  portly,  loaded  down  with  sur- 
us  weight,  showing  a  lack  of  energetic 
ought  and  a  waste  of  time  which  is 
apparent  in  the  over-fed,  neglected 
ges  of  almost  every  other  publication 
America.    Consequently,  I  still  find 
ne  to  read  the  advertisements  in  The 
itlook." 
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=THE  BEST  BOOKS  IN  OUR  LITERATURE 

No  Library,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  is  complete  without  these 

FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS 

NO  MAN  CAN  BE  CALLED  WELL  INFORMED  WITHOUT  A  TIIORDTTnTT 
GROUNDING  IN  THE  HISTORY,  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AN D  POLITICAL  OF 
HIS  0WN  COUNTRY  AND  OF  OTHER  MODERN  COUNTRIES  ■  OR\YITH 
OUT  A  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RACE  IN '  GEN  ERA  I 
THESE  FIVE  BOOKS,  EACH  A  CLASSIC  IN  ITS  OWN  FIELD  COVFU  THF 
FIVE  BIGGEST  TOPICS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY,  AND  TOGETHER^  COM 
PRISE  THE  INDISPENSABLE  FOUNDATION  AND  BACKGROUND  OF 
INTELLIGENT  CITIZENSHIP.  njiv&brMOUJMV  OF 


LORD  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES 

By  the  Right  Honorable  VISCOUNT  BRYGE 

OTA|S™ldpW^°8t  important  work  since  THE  AMERICAN  COMMON- 
WEALTH.   1  art  I  deals  with  democratic  government  in  general.    Part  II  describes 

conceiUsiec.ns°CraC,eS  ^       is  devoted  to  ™  «P°»ition  of  the  author's 

2  rote.  The  Set,  S10.50 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMON- 
WEALTH 

By  JAMES,  now  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

The  ONE  adequate  study  of  American  democracy,  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  vet 
still  unknown  to  many  of  the  rising  generation.  No  American  can  De  cXl  welUn 
formed  until  he  has  read  this  classic  study  of  American  government  and  polftics 

lions*  W°rkTh^  T  Th-  ^rl"  -rainent  uPl"Ce  among  s,udies  "f  great  nations  and  their  institu- 
Times'  "  '  g    k£  "  a,,ywnere  extant-  n°<hi°g  'hat  approaches  it."-New  York 

2  vols.  H8.00 

"THE  ONE  INDISPENSABLE  GUIDE  TO  AMERICAN 

HISTORY" 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 


By  JAMES  FORD  RHODES 

From  the  Compromise  of  1850 

New  Edition,  Reorganized  in  8  Vols.,  Uniform  Bindina.    The  Set  Bored  825  00 

"THE  MOST  LUC LD  AND  COMPLETE  HLSTORY 
OE  MODERN  EUROPE" 

A  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  HIS- 
TORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

By  CARLTON  J.  H.  HAYES 

fe7onUstnSfwni?l,fKMO,iern  n°*  ^  th,6  El?r°Pe  of  1914  b«t  the  .Europe  of 

WELLS'S  WORLD  HISTORY:  "VIVID,  DRAMATIC 
READABLE  " 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and  Mankind 

This  History  of  the  World  from  the  primal  nebula  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War 

itt NwTTh'  °  ***fnt".,i"  nof  «»ly  ".the  most  talked  about  book  of  the  winter  " 
it  is    one  ot  the  great  books  of  our  generation." 

''  An  "'together  »o»dr»„s  „k  .        his  narrative  of  human  struggle  and  endeavor  glows  with 

Harve/RoViLrrn'YLlfR^ieT.''110^1"'"16  C3"  be  '"ld  in  jlfffi 

These- books  are  for  sale  at  all  Important  Bookstores,  or  will  be  sent  Carriage  Prepaid  if  you  will  remit  to 

our  nearest  office 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


BOSTON,  Mass.,  Huntington  Chambers, 

Copley  Sq. 
ATLANTA,  Ga.,  Hurt  Building 
CHICAGO,  III.,  Prairie  Ave.  &  25th  St. 


DALLAS,  Texas,  330  So.  Harwood  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal..  609  Mission  St 
TORONTO,  Can.,  St.   Martin's  House 
70  Uond  St. 
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Bathe  with  Ivory  Soap.  Then  the 
morning  plunge  will  make  you 
fit  and  eager  for  work  or  play. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99t£>%  PURE 


Send  for  this 

oArtistic  Calendar  for  1921 

Printed  in  color  on  heavy  card- 
board, 12x17  inches.  In  five 
sections,  reproducing  popular 
juvenile  subjects  by  Jessie 
Willcox  Smith,  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green  Elliott,  Lucille 
Patterson,  and  John  Rae,  used 
originally  in  Ivory  Soap  ad- 
vertising. Especially  adapted 
for  nurseries,  playrooms, 
schoolrooms,  etc.  Sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  five  two-cent 
stamps.  Write  now,  to  De- 
partment 24-C,  The  Procter  6C 
Gamble  Co.,   Cincinnati,  O. 


How  long  do  your  silk  blouses  last  ? 


They  will  not  be  harmed  even  gradually  if  washed  with  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes.    Genuine  Ivory  Soap  in  flake  form,  convenient,  quick,  safe, 
economical.    Sample  package  and  booklet  of  directions  free.  Ad- 
dress Division  24-C,  Dept.  of  Home  Economics,  The  Procter 

^^^•■c^v...      QC  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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"MURDER  IS  MURDER,"  EVEN 
IN  IRELAND 

CARDINAL  LOGUE,  the  venerable 
Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  All  Ire- 
land, did  a  service  to  his  Church, 
as  well  as  to  the  Irish  people,  when  he 
had  the  courage  in  his  Lenten  pastoral 
letter  to  denounce  as  criminal  all  acts  of 
violence  by  whomsoever  committed. 
Thus  he  said  that  "the  lying  in  wait  and 
shooting  of  policemen  or  soldiers  is  not 
an  act  of  warfare,  but  plain  murder,  and 
will  entail  punishment  for  murder  here, 
and,  if  not  repented  and  atoned  for,  ter- 
rible punishment  hereafter.  No  reason 
adduced  nor  any  end,  however  noble, 
could  justify  it." 

There  never  has  been  any  question 
that  most  Catholics  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land are  Sinn  Feiners  and  advocates  of 
an  Irish  Republic;  most  priests  also 
sympathize  with  this  view;  and  it  has 
been  generally  charged  that  the  Church 
sympathizes  with  resistance  to  English 
rule.  It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to 
find  high  authority  in  the  Church  thus 
discriminating  between  political  sym- 
pathy and  murderous  violence.  Natu- 
rally, Cardinal  Logue  denounced  with 
equal  vehemence  all  lawless  acts  in  the 
nature  of  reprisals,  and  declared  such 
acts,  when  countenanced  officially,  to  be 
nothing  but  wanton  oppression,  injus- 
tice, and  sometimes  sacrilege  and  slaugh- 
ter. 

Bishop  Cohalan,  of  Cork,  in  his  Lenten 
pastoral,  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  so-called  Irish  Republic  could  not, 
at  present  at  least,  be  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  legally  constituted. 

Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, took  the  same  occasion  to  tell 
his  London  flock  that  they  must  not  be- 
come implicated  by  sympathy  or  co-op- 
eration in  conspiracy  against  Church  or 
State,  which  had  been  declared  by  the 
Pope  to  be  a  sin. 

Still  another  Irish  ecclesiastic,  Arch- 
bishop Harty,  denounced  lawless  vio- 
lence and  urged  his  people  not  "to  com- 
pete with  others  in  acts  of  barbarism." 

Nevertheless  the  news  every  day  con- 
inues  to  report  from  many  Irish  towns 
ind  villages  ambushments  and  outrages 
directed  against  the  police  force.  A 
noving  and  fair-minded  account  of  the 
wretched  and  almost  unbelievable  con- 
lition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  is  drawn  by 
VIrs.  Maude  Radford  Warren  in  a  re- 
:ent  article  in  the  "Saturday  Evening 
5ost,'*  which  presents  with  sympathy 
he  suffering  of  the  families  of  those 
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killed  on  both  sides  of  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare that  flares  up  here  and  there  in 
Ireland  to-day. 


SERBIA  APPEALS  TO  AMERICA 

Bishop  Nikolai  Velimirovic,  of  Serbia, 
is  visiting  this  country.  As  orator, 
writer,  and  theologian  he  stands  pre- 
eminent among  his  countrymen. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  Serbian  peasant. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
country  and  at  the  University  of  Bel- 
grade. Later  he  studied  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Switzerland,  England,  Germany, 
and  Russia.  He  holds  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Glasgow. 

He  is  Bishop  of  Okhrida,  near  the  Al- 
banian border,  and  is  a  popular  and  be- 
loved leader  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church.  Last  summer  an  American  ac- 
companied him  on  a  journey  into  the 
mountains,  where  he  was  to  preach  in 
a  remote  village  church.  They  found 
the  roads  lined  for  twenty-five  miles 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
had  journeyed  far  on  foot  to  greet  him, 
and  in  the  mountain  church  the  densely 
packed  people  had  been  standing  all 
through  the  night. 

Bishop  Nikolai,  as  he  is  familiarly 


called,  has  come  to  this  country  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  unity— that 
unity  which  during  the  war  enabled 
men  of  different  races  and  creeds  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defense  of 
the  same  ideals.  Europe  looks  to  Amer- 
ica, he  says,  both  for  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial aid — for  spiritual  leadership,  first 
of  all,  without  which  a  ruined  world 
cannot  be  rebuilt.  This  message  he  has 
already  delivered  in  some  of  our  great 
churches. 

As  to  material  aid,  recent  develop- 
ments show  that  Serbia  still  needs  help. 
It  may  be  given  either  through  the 
Serbian  Aid  Fund,  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  or  through  the  Serbian 
Child  Welfare  Association,  7  West  Eighth 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  Serbia  and  Rumania 
are  now  able  to  grow  food  enough  for 
their  populations.  So  they  are,  but  the 
poor  people  have  not  money  enough  to 
purchase  the  food.  The  price  is  very 
high  because  Serbia  and  Rumania  have 
no  other  commodity  of  exchange  than 
the  food  which  they  produce.  The  Ser- 
bian organizations  are  endeavoring  to 
increase  the  agricultural  output,  espe- 
cially of  the  small  farms  and  home  gar- 
dens, as  a  means  to  enable  the  poorer 
classes  to  feed  themselves.  Pending  that 
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BISHOP  NIKOLAI  VELIMIROVIC 

happy  time  the  need  for  allowances  of 
money  with  which  to  purchase  food  is 
as  great  as  it  ever  was.  The  general 
condition  of  the  poor  people,  indeed,  gets 
worse  instead  of  better,  because  during 
the  first  year  after  the  armistice  a  large 
number  of  European  relief  organizations 
provided  food,  money,  and  clothing  for 
the  destitute  members  of  the  popula- 
tions; these  organizations  have  now  had 
to  withdraw,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds 
from  their  own  countries. 

HERBERT  HOOVER  ON 
INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 

Herbert  Hoover,  as  President  of  the 
American  Engineering  Council  of 
the  Federated  American  Engineering  So- 
cieties, has  launched  a  movement  for  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  American  indus- 
tries which  has  promise  of  being  of  far- 
reaching  importance.  In  an  address  be- 
fore a  convention  of  engineers  at  Syra- 
cuse on  February  14  he  outlined  the 
scope  of  the  work  which  he  has  in 
mind. 

He  declared  that,  among  other  things, 
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the  waste  in  our  production  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  unemployment,  the 
time  lost  because  of  labor  conflict  and 
labor  turnover,  and  the  failure  to  secure 
maximum  production  from  individuals 
due  to  lack  of  personal  interest  or  assign- 
ment to  work  for  which  they  are  un- 
fitted. Other  gross  wastes,  Mr.  Hoover 
declared,  were  due  to  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination in  great  industries,  failures 
in  transportation  and  in  coal  and  power 
supply.  Lack  of  standardization,  specu- 
lation, and  mismanagement  are  likewise 
contributing  causes  to  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Hoover  stated  as  his  belief  that 
no  nation  can  over-produce  if  its  pro- 
ductive powers  are  directed  into  the 
proper  channels,  and  that  with  the 
proper  adjustment  every  increase  in 
production  would  mean  a  directly  im- 
proved standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Hoover  proposes,  through  the 
agency  of  American  engineer?,  to  con- 
duct a  survey  of  American  industrial 
conditions  which  will  provide  the  coun- 
try with  authoritative  information  upon 
which  to  base  a  campaign  by  which  a 
large  amount  of  industrial  waste  can  be 
eliminated.  This  survey  will  cover  cer- 
tain key  industries  and  will  attempt  to 
discover  standards  towards  which  these 
industries  can  intelligently  and  under- 
standing^ move.  m 

It  is  no  small  task  which  Mr.  Hoover 
has  undertaken.  But  that  he  should 
institute  such  a  campaign  affords  the 
country  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future 
and  an  indication  that  American  indus- 
try is  increasingly  aware  of  its  responsi- 
bility to  itself  and  to  the  Nation. 

MEDICINE  WITH   A  KICK 

People  who  take  patent  medicine  for 
their  health's  sake  are  not  over-in- 
telligent; people  who  take  patent  medi- 
cine to  get  an  alcoholic  joy  ride  may  be 
sharp-witted  but  show  mighty  poor  taste. 
That  the  enormous  increase  in  patent 
medicines  having  a  high  percentage  of 
alcohol  content  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  popular  thirst  in  prohibition  times 
is  impossible  to  believe.  A  study  of 
"non-beverage"  patent  medicines  that 
are  obviously  used  as  beverages  has 
lately  been  made  by  the  New  York 
"Herald."  One  of  these  concoctions, 
which  are  variously  called  tonics,  ex- 
tracts, or  wines,  has  forty-two  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  several  have  twenty-five  per 
cent,  and  many  have  twenty  per  cent. 
The  medical  value  of  these  liquid  fakes 
is  practically  nil. 

A  campaign  against  this  sort  of  thing 
is  being  carried  on,  not  only  by  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  agents,  but  by  the  lead- 
ing respectable  drug  associations,  who 
find  that  these  piratical  booze  distribu- 
ters have  been  flooding  the  country  with 
hair  tonics,  perfumes,  and  elixirs.  Last 
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year,  we  are  told,  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  thirty-nine  million  gallons  of 
grain  alcohol  was  used  for  such  patent 
preparations,  an  increase  of  over  three 
hundred  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
amount  used  before  the  war.  It  is  true  *, 
that  the  law  requires  that  alcohol  used 
in  this  way  must  be  so  treated  or  medi- 
cated as  to  make  it  impossible  to  use  as 
a  beverage;  but  the  ingenious  manu- 
facturers have  found  formulas  that  com- 
ply with  the  law  and  still  satisfy  the 
not  very  delicate  stomachs  of  the  "booze 
hounds."  The  result  has  been  that  dur- 
ing the  last  calendar  year  about  five 
thousand  permits  were  issued  for  the 
manufacture  of  patent  medicines  and 
toilet  preparations  having  a  high  per- 
centage of  alcohol,  whereas  before  pro- 
hibition there  were  about  two  hundred 
firms  in  the  business. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  wish  that 
the  people  who  buy  this  sort  of  stuff  ' 
might  be  allowed  to  drink  themselves 
to  death  with  it.  As  this  is  hardly 
practical,  however,  we  can  only  wish 
success  and  power  to  the  efforts  of  the 
makers  of  honest  and  decent  prepara- 
tions containing  alcohol  to  get  the  laws 
applied  more  strictly,  and  to  drive  this 
sickening  and  illicit  business  out  of 
existence. 

JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKER 

There  was  acid  in  the  ink  that  flowed 
from  the  pen  of  James  Gibbons 
Huneker,  and  it  bit  into  every  subject 
over  which  it  ran.  His  mind  was  brill- 
iant and  active,  even  though  at  times  it 
seemed  undisciplined.  He  so  much  en- 
joyed the  emotion  of  playing  with  ideas 
that  sometimes,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  essential  value  of  the 
ideas  themselves  that  he  played  with. 
In  his  autobiography,  recently  published, 
and  reviewed  in  The  Outlook  last  No- 
vember, he  called  himself  a  steeplejack 
who  had  "climbed  to  the  very  top  of 
many  steeples  the  world  over,  and 
dreamed  like  the  rest  of  my  fellow- 
beings  the  dreams  that  accompany  the 
promenade  of  pure  blood  through  young 
arteries.  .  .  ." 

How  much  he  contributed  to  enduring 
American  literature  and  how  much  he 
contributed  to  sound  and  discerning 
criticism  of  art  cannot  for  some  time  be 
known;  but  that  he  stimulated  reading 
and  thinking  about  art  and  had  in  this 
way  a  wholesome  and  energizing  influ- 
ence on  his  own  generation  cannot  be 
questioned.  Though  the  debt  of  the 
future  to  him  is  uncertain,  there  is  no 
uncertainty  about  the  debt  of  his  con-  j 
temporaries.  If  he  did  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  enabling  his  reader  to  think 
straight  about  music  and  other  arts,  he 
perhaps  did  as  great  a  service  by  quick- 
ening their  dreams  of  art  and  giving 
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them  encouragement  in  starting  out  on 
adventures  of  reflection. 

His  death  on  February  9  evoked  from 
his  fellow-critics  and  the  artists  whose 
work  he  had  criticised  exprsssions  of 
-  genuine  grief.  This  was  surely  not  be- 
cause of  his  suavity.  He  never  hesi- 
tated to  exercise  his  wit  in  his  criti- 
cisms; but  he  had  the  gift  of  mixing  his 
fault-finding  with  such  memtal  stimulant 
as  to  give  enjoyment  even  to  his  victims. 

He  was  barely  sixty-one  when  he  died. 
He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
early  began  his  study  of  music  with  his 
study  of  law.    For  ten  years  he  was  a 
teacher   of  the   piano,   which   he  had 
studied  in  Paris.    It  was  at  thirty  years 
of  age  that  he  began  his  regular  and 
thereafter  continuous  career  as  a  critic 
of  the  arts,  chiefly  music  and  the  drama. 
The  newspapers  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated as  a  critic  included  the  old 
New  York  "Recorder"  and  the  "Morning 
Advertiser,"  the  "Sun,"  the  "Times,"  the 
Philadelphia  "Press,"  and  the  New  York 
"World."    Among  his  books  are  "Melo- 
maniacs,"  "Chopin,  the  Man  and  His 
Music,"    "Franz    Liszt,"  "Overtones," 
"Ivory  Apes  and  Peacocks." 
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engaged  side  by  side  in  the  processes 
of  reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  and 
no  amount  of  exhortation  would  take  the 
place  of  the  value  derived  from  watch- 
ing a  hand  loom  (there  was  only  one, 
we  believe,  at  the  show)  weaving  from 
silk  soft  and  rich  textiles. 

And  even  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  exhibits  as  a  whole  had  the  value 
of  impressing  upon  the  observer  the 
magnitude   of  this  one  industry.  To 
some  perhaps  it  will  lead  to  the  reflec- 
tion   that    modern   industry    is  inter- 
national.   The  presence  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  in  this  American  exhibit  indi- 
cated how  far-reaching  are  these  threads 
of  silk  and  how  greatly  our  industrial 
life  would  suffer  if  those  threads  were 
ever  severed  by  hostilities.    Modern  in- 
dustry has  its  sordid  but  also  its  ro- 
mantic aspects;  and  those  who  have  in- 
sight may  discover  that  it  is  developing 
processes  of  education  not  only  in  me- 
chanics but  also  in  human  relations. 


THE  SILK  SHOW 

0™  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
teaching  certain  subjects  is  by 
using  objects  and  processes  instead  of 
descriptions.  This  is  recognized  in  schools 
and  colleges.  But  we  are  learning  too 
that  education  does  not  end  with  school 
or  college  days,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  carrying  on  educa- 
tion into  maturity  is  by  means  of  ex- 
positions and  shows. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  such  an 
exposition  as  the  Silk  Show  that  was  re- 
cently held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in 
New  York  City  is  a  mere  method  of 
stimulating  trade  and  concentrating  pub- 
licity.  Of  course  there  are  valuable  com- 
mercial advantages  in  getting  representa- 
tives of  an  industry  together  and  en- 
abling prospective  buyers  to -see  a  broad 
and   general    display   of   its  products. 
That,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only 
function  of  such  an  exposition.    At  the 
Silk   Show,   for  example,   there  were 
many  children.   How  they  ever  could  see 
what  was  displayed  there  it  is  hard  to 
imagine,  for  the  crowds  were  so  great 
that  even  a  fairly  tall  adult  had  to  ex- 
ercise ingenuity  and  muscular  force  to 
see  the  more  interesting  exhibits.  The 
children  evidently  did  succeed,  as  chil- 
dren  have    a   way    of    doing.  They 
squirmed  under  people's  arms  and  found 
Places  pretty   well   toward   the  front. 
Weeks  of  schoolroom  dissertation  on  the 
silkworm  and  on  China  and  on  machin- 
ery could  not  have  the  educative  value 
of  even  a  few  minutes  in  front  of  the 
Italian  and  Chinese  women  who  were 
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U niversities  have  at  least  a  threefold 
function.    As  repositories  of  learn- 
ing they  store  the  knowledge  of  past  gen- 
erations  and   render  it   available  for 
generations  to  come.   As  laboratories  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  they  afford  facili- 
ties for  research.    And  as  schools  they 
provide  men  and  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.    Few  men  attain  distinc- 
tion in  more  than  one  of  these  functions. 
A  man  may  be  a  distinguished  curator, 
or  a  distinguished  investigator,  or  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher;  but  the  very  qual- 
ities which  enable  him  to  become  expert 
in  one  of  these  functions  seem  generally 
to  be  obstacles  in  the  way  to  the  mas- 
tery of  the  others.    Compelled  thus  to 
choose  between   these   functions,  men 
who  looked  toward  a  university  career 
seem  to  be  drawn  by  the  hope  of  reward 
away  from  the  teaching  function.  Uni- 
versity honors  are  more  likely  to  go  to 
the  curator  and  the  investigator  than  to 
the  teacher. 
The  man,  therefore,  who  chooses  the 
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career  of  the  teacher,  renouncing  the 
special  opportunities  for  scholastic 
honors  that  are  more  likely  to  go  to  the 
scholar,  and  who  succeeds  in  his  career 
by  teaching  greatly,  is  deserving  of  spe- 
cial public  recognition. 

It  was  probably  because  Barrett  Wen- 
dell, who  died  on  February  8,  was  chiefly 
a  teacher,  not  a  curator  or  investigator, 
that  such  scholastic  honors  as  came  to' 
him  reached  him  late  in  life.    It  was 
not  until  within  four  years  of  his  re- 
tirement from  active  service  as  a  teacher 
that  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Letters  by 
Columbia,  and  not  until  after  his  retire- 
ment that  he  received  his  doctorate  from 
his  own  university,  Harvard.    And  such 
honors  as  came  to  him  were  a  recogni- 
tion probably  of  his  writings  rather  than 
his  teaching.    Early  in  his  life— when 
he  was  about  thirty— he  attempted  two 
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novels.  Later  he  turned  his  attention 
to  essays  and  to  the  history  of  literature. 
His  books  in  these  two  fields  have  never 
attained  a  great  vogue,  though  they  are 
the  utterances  of  an  interesting  mind 
that  could,  express  itself  in  an  interest- 
ing way.  What  he  will  be  remembered 
for  is  his  great  contribution  to  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  teaching  English.  Of 
all  his  books,  therefore,  the  one  which 
most  closely  represents  his  service  to 
his  generation  and  which  has  contributed 
most  to  his  reputation  is  his  book  on 
"English  Composition."  Since  it  was 
published  teachers  of  the  subject  and 
writers  upon  it  have  been  his  debtors. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  other 
single  book  in  any  department  of  teach- 
ing which  has  had  so  wide  and  direct 
an  influence. 

Barrett  Wendell  himself  was  a  debtor 
to  his  predecessor  in  the  English  De- 
partment at  Harvard,  Professor  A.  S. 
Hill,  whose  "Rhetoric"  students  of  Eng- 
lish a  generation  ago  have  good  reason 
to  remember.  The  principles  of  teach- 
ing English,  however,  which  Professor 
Hill  enunciated  Barrett  Wendell  human- 
ized and  made  understandable  and  inter- 
esting to  thousands  who  found  the  old 
rhetoric  dry. 

It  particularly  was  in  his  personal 
teaching,  in  the  pains  that  he  took  with 
individual  students,  in  his  remarkable 
ability  to  discern  the  causes  of  the 
trouble  that  the  individual  student  had 
in  his  attempts  to  write  clear  and  forci- 
ble English,  and  supremely  in  his  power 
to  impart  to  the  student  who  was  willing 
to  receive  it  the  art  of  self-criticism, 
that  Barrett  Wendell  showed  his  great- 
ness as  a  teacher.  There  were  many 
students  in  his  courses  that  did  not  like 
him;  for  they  considered  his  manner- 
isms affected,  and  they  resented  some  of 
his  quips  and  his  comments  on  men  and 
manners.  But  many  of  the  students  in 
his  classes  will  always  hold  him  in 
honor;  for  they  know  that  they  owe  to 
him  some  of  the  ability  they  have  to 
discriminate  between  the  real  and  the 
sham,  and  such  command  as  they  have 
over  their  native  tongue. 

THE  CHINA  FAMINE  FUND 

Repeated,  almost  continuous,  re- 
sponses to  appeals  for  sympathy, 
like  other  long  continued  effort,  results 
in  numbness.  It  is  harder  to  respond 
now  than  it  was  when  Belgium  was 
first  invaded.  And  it  is  harder  still  to 
respond  when  the  objects  of  sympathy 
are  in  far-off  China.  Yet  Americans  are 
never  slow  to  respond  when  they  know 
the  need  is  great,  and  when  they  can 
visualize  that  need. 

Now  millions  in  China  are  "under  the 
sway  of  hunger." 

Readers  of  the  two  articles  in  this 
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issue  on  the  famine  in  China  who 
are  moved  to  help  relieve  the  situation 
there  described  may  send  their  contribu- 
tions to  Treasurer,  American  Committee, 
China  Famine  Fund,  Bible  House,  New 
York  City, 

AN  UNNECESSARY 
WAR 

THE  clothing  industry  in  New  York 
City  employs  thousands  of  men 
and  women  and  affects  directly  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  As  that 
city  is  the  most  important  center  of  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  in  the  country, 
the  health  of  that  industry  in  New  York 
determines  in  a  measure  the  cost  of 
clothing  throughout  the  United  States. 
A  war  between  the  labor  and  capital  of 
the  trade  in  New  York  City  is  a  matter 
of  National  concern. 

At  present  these  two  forces  are  at  war, 
and  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  this 
war  does  not  make  pleasant  reading  for 
those  who  hope  for  improved  conditions 
in  American  industry.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  clothing  business  in 
New  York  City  was  originally  built  up 
upon  a  basis  of  cutthroat  competition 
and  of  oppressed  sweat-shop  labor.  The 
combination  of  the  employees  in  labor 
unions  did  away  with  the  worst  of  the 
oppression,  and  the  recognition  of  these 
unions  by  the  employers  and  the  crea- 
tion of  trade  agreements  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  brought  a  measure 
of  peace  and  greatly  increased  prosperity 
to  both  factions.  The  industry  was 
highly  organized  upon  a  very  similar 
basis  to  that  which  now  obtains  in  Chi- 
cago and  Rochester.  An  account  of  the 
"Industrial  Government  in  Rochester," 


by  Paul  Blanshard,  is  to  be  found  on 
page  300  of  this  issue  of  The  Outlook. 

Unfortunately  for  the  industry  in  New 
York,  the  era  of  high  prices  which  ac- 
companied the  war  aroused  the  cupidity 
of  employers  and  employees  alike.  Both 
elements  when  the  supply  of  labor  fell 
below  the  demand  began  to  violate  their 
trade  agreements.  Employers  stole  help 
from  each  other,  and  individual  laborers 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  ask 
for  continual  increases  in  pay.  The 
union  was  put  in  the  embarrassing  po- 
sition of  forcing  some  of  its  members  to 
accept  jobs  paying  less  than  the  labor 
market  offered.  This  process  naturally 
resulted  in  raising  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing clothing  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict. With  the  war-time  prosperity 
over,  both  factions  began  to  search  out 
a  method  by  which  a  return  to  normal 
conditions  might  be  brought  about  and 
the  New  York  clothing  industry  placed 
on  a  basis  from  which  it  could  compete 
efficiently  and  fairly  with  the  industry 
in  other  centers. 

According  to  the  former  impartial 
chairman  of  the  industry  in  New  York 
City,  negotiations  to  this  end  were  pro- 
ceeding with  a  fair  hope  of  a  favorable 
outcome  when  a  certain  element  among 
the  manufacturers,  unrepresentative  of 
the  trade  in  general,  so  manipulated  the 
internal  politics  of  the  industry  that  the 
whole  machinery  of  industrial  adjust- 
ment was  scrapped  and  open  war  de- 
clared upon  the  unions.  The  labor  man- 
agers charge  that  the  duplicity  of  a  fev) 
manufacturers  has  been  the  cause  of 
wrecking  a  promising  experiment  in  ap- 
plying modern  principles  of  readjust- 
ment to  a  key  industry. 

The  former  impartial  chairman  of  the 
industry,  displaced  when  the  agreements 
were  abolished,  points  out  that  the  pub- 
lic has  a  duty  in  the  present  situation: 

It  should  insist  on  a  thorough  air- 
ing of  the  facts,  the  expulsion  from 
the  situation  of  the  agitators  .  .  .  and 
the  group  who  brought  on  the  strike. 
It  should  see  to  it  that  negotiations 
are  resumed  on  the  basis  of  the  orig- 
inal issue  of  decreasing  labor  costs. 
This  can  easily  be  brought  about  if 
the  authorities  and  the  newspapers, 
the  official  and  recognized  representa- 
tives of  the  public,  .  .  .  will  bring  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on 
both  parties  to  take  this  action. 

Without  such  pressure  the  em- 
ployers who  were  unwillingly  led  into 
the  conflict  cannot  be  expected  to 
oust  .  .  .  the  group  who  are  mislead- 
ing them.  As  long  as  the  strike  is  on 
they  feel  in  honor  bound  to  back  up 
their  leaders.  Once  the  facts  are 
brought  to  light,  however,  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  these  leaders  have 
obtained  control  of  the  employers'  as- 
sociation, and  the  responsibility  is 
clearly  fixed  on  the  guilty  parties, 
then  the  employers  will  get  rid  of  the 
agitators,  settle  their  dispute  peace- 
fully with  the  union  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  relieve  the  community  of 
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A    LONG  ROAD 
From  M.  H.  Iiowerman,  Stearns,  Ky. 


Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald 


Orr  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Trilui 


MUFFLED 
From  C.  E.  Auchampaugh,  Pultneyville,  N.  Y 


a  pathetic  picture-but  the  background  ruins  it 

From  Thomas  R.  Beman,  Chicago,  HI. 
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THE  KEATS  CENTENARY 
Keats  <lied  in  the  house  at  the  right,  in  a  room  overlooking  the  Spanish  Steps  Ua  Scala 

di  Spa^na) ,  at  Rome 


disorder  and  violence  and  the  con- 
sumers of  clothing-  of  the  burden  of 
a  costly  and  unnecessary  strike. 

The  New  York  press  in  general  has 
not  lived  up  to  the  hopes  of  the  former 
impartial  chairman.  Failure  to  present 
the  facts  of  the  situation  to  the  public 
can  lead  only  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
radical  and  reactionary  elements  in  the 
industry.  It  is  a  strange  evaluation  of 
news  which  leads  an  editor  to  give  front- 
page space  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harding 
found  somebody's  glasses  on  a  golf 
course,  while  at  the  same  time  the  same 
editor  ignores  entirely  the  situation  in 
the  clothing  trade  of  New  York  City! 

THE  KEATS  CEN- 
TENARY 

IT  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  23d 
of  February,  that  John  Keats  died 
in  the  house  that  is  pictured  on  this 
page.  Both  in  England  and  America 
his  service  to  the  world  of  beauty  and 
of  art  will  find  formal  memorials  and 
official  homage.  Both  Americans  and 
Britons  are  uniting  in  a  movement  to 
preserve  the  house  where  he  lived  at 
Hampstead  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  his  death  and  in  the  garden 
of  which  still  stands  the  pluhi  tree 
under  which  he  wrote  the  "Ode  to  a 
Nightingale." 

It  is  not  in  such  movements  as  this, 
however,  that  the  best  memorial  of  any 


poet  is  to  be  found.  Fortunate  among 
artists  is  the  poet,  for  he  needs  neither 
stone  nor  interpreter  to  keep  his  memory 
green.  His  art  is  as  universal  and 
eternal  as  the  aspiration  to  enjoy  it. 
Sculptor  and  painter  touch  only  the 
limited  few  who  can  see  and  understand 
the  direct  creations  of  their  genius.  The 
orator  and  the  singer  pass  with  the  gen- 
eration which  stirred  to  the  sound  of 
their  voices.  The  composer  and  the 
dramatist  must  leave  to  others  the  in- 
terpretation and  presentation  of  the 
substance  of  their  dreams. 

The  world  is  richer,  not  because  John 
Keats  lived  and  died,  but  because  he 
still  lives  wherever  English  speech  is 
known. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF 
CHARITY 

"TT  CAN  remember  that,  even  as  a 
child,"  the  Young-Old  Philosopher 
J-  was  saying,  "how  curious  it  used 
to  seem  to  me  to  go  to  a  Sunday-school 
entertainment  given  for  the  heathen, 
and  pay  ten  cents  for  a  dish  of  ice- 
cream, satisfy  my  little  inner  man — over- 
eat, in  fact — and  realize  that  perhaps  only 
two  cents  went  for  the  benefit  of  my  un- 
seen and  unknown  brethren. 

"My  sense  of  humor  was  keen  even  at 
that  early  age;  and  I  could  not  reconcile 
the  two  things.  Not  that  I  was  one  of 
those  precocious  little  children — Heaven 


forbid!  But  I  did  see  over  and  beyond 
the  immediate  event,  though  a  child; 
and  it  rather  hurt  me  to  know  that  most 
of  us  would  never  have  given  a  penny 
but  for  the  dish  of  ice-cream— often 
three  and  four  dishes! 

"Grown  older,  I  see  that  so  much  giv- 
ing is  based  on  that  principle.  We  hear 
of  some  need  in  the  world;  and  immedi- 
ately a  bazaar  or  a  fete  or  a  picnic  is 
planned,  in  the  high  name  of  goodness 
and  charity.  We  seldom  give  unless 
we  get  something  in  return;  and  it  is 
of  little  consequence  whether  that  some- 
thing is  ice-cream  and  cake  or  a  fancy- 
dress  ball. 

"I  was  struck  with  this  the  other  eve- 
ning when  I  learned  of  a  fete  given  at 
a  great  hotel  for  the  benefit  of  the  or- 
phans of  the  Great  War.  One  woman 
went  in  a  magnificent  costume  that  cost 
upward  of  ten  thousand  dollars — and 
ten  dollars  from  her  purse  went  to  the 
orphans!  No,  less  than  that;  for  there 
were  certain  necessary  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise.  Another 
wore  a  priceless  comb  in  her  hair  that 
she  had  purchased  expressly  for  this 
affair;  and  there  were  numerous  gay 
dinner  parties  arranged  with  special 
care  before  the  real  dance  began  in  a 
room  hung  with  crystal  and  silver  and 
gold.  I  could  not  help  wondering,  as  I 
read,  what  the  poor,  desolate  orphans 
would  have  thought  of  such  a  spectacle 
given  in  their  honor  had  they  been 
privileged  (?)  to  be  present.  Their  piti- 
ful, stricken  faces — I  wonder  if  any  one 
at  that  bacchanalian  feast  gave  one 
thought  to  them?  There  was  much  jazz 
and  tumult  and  laughter  and  drinking. 
It  was  like  that  Victory  Dance  of  which 
Alfred  Noyes  wrote  so  powerfully  a  few 
months  ago.   He  told  how 

The  cymbals  crash 

And  the  dancers  walk 

In  long  white  stockings 
And  arms  of  chalk, 

and  went  on  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
shadows  of  the  dead  men,  'watching  'em 
there! ' 

"My  point  is:  Why  should  we  misuse 
the  holy  name  of  charity  in  these  rev- 
els? Why  not  give  our  bit  to  the  poor 
and  the  destitute  and  the  suffering,  and 
not  arrange  these  monstrous  'entertain- 
ments' that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  high 
cause  in  which  they  are  given?  If  the 
World  War  has  taught  us  no  lessons;  if, 
as  happened  at  the  fete  above  alluded  to, 
the  prizes  for  the  best  costumes  worn 
were  given  to  alleged  'society'  persons 
instead  of  to  a  couple  of  dressmakers 
who  were  justly  entitled  to  them,  let  us 
cease  talking  about  democracy  and  hide 
our  heads  in  shame  that  such  things 
can  be. 

"Have  we  forgotten  so  soon?  This  is 
our  fault  as  a  nation:  that  we  think  we 
will  never  forget.     Then,  like  conva- 
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lescents,  the  danger  passed,  we  rush  out 
and  do  exactly  the  things  we  know  we 
should  never  do.    I  have  spoken  to  sev- 
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eral  men  and  women  who  were  at  this 
fete;  but  they  merely  smiled.  I  could 
not  make  even  a  dent  in  their  spiritual 
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consciousness.  Yet  I  know  that  they 
must  think  now  and  then.  Only,  of  what 
do  they  think?   I  wonder!" 


SHALL  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  BECOME  A 

UNITED  STATES? 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


LONDON  is  now  preparing  for  the 
Imperial  Conference,  held  there 
every  five  years,  and  only  aban- 
doned in  1916  because  of  the  war.  This 
Conference  will  touch  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  at  many  points,  and 
I  may  explain,  therefore,  what  it  is  and 
how  it  originated. 

In  the  year  1884  British  imperialism, 
which  culminated  in  Kipling,  was  still  a 
courtly  and  Tennysonian  sentiment,  and 
a  League  for  Imperial  Federation  was 
started.    Three  years,  later  Queen  Vic- 
toria held  her  first  Jubilee,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  Empire  was  stimulated. 
The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions, 
attending  the  festivities,  also  met  for 
business;  and  the  Conference,  so  inaugu- 
rated, was  resumed  in  1894,  seven  years 
later,  at  Ottawa.   When  the  aged  Queen 
held  her  Diamond  Jubilee,  in  1897,  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  again, 
for  a  third  time,  conferred  in  London, 
under  the  forceful  chairmanship  of  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain,  then  Colonial  Secre- 
tary.  Imperial  federation  was,  however, 
set  on  one  side  as  impracticable,  mere 
distance  preventing  the  effective  attend- 
ance of  overseas  representatives  in  an 
imperialized  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
It  was  decided,  for  the  present,  to  hold 
Conferences  of  Dominion  Ministers  at 
about  five-year  intervals,  and  in  1902, 
1907,  and  1911  such  meetings  undoubtedly 
prepared  the  way  for  immediate  co- 
operation by  the  Dominions  and  Britain, 
when  war  broke  out  in  1914.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's scheme  for  preferential  tariffs 
within  the  Empire  was  resisted  by  the 
Liberal  and  Labor  parties  and  came  to 
nothing. 

The  British  Empire  includes  about 
440,000,000  people,  or  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  human  race.  But,  as 
General  Smuts  observes,  it  has  ceased, 
while  thus  expanding,  to  be  an  Empire, 
and  has  become  an  alliance  of  widely 
diverse  states— some  essentially  repub- 
lican, others  monarchist;  some  barbaric, 
others  civilized;  some  of  the  East,  and 
others  of  the  West.  The  Conference, 
now  to  assemble,  is  thus  really  a  league 
of  nations,  often  of  very  differing  aims 
and  degrees  of  loyalty.  The  discussions 
will  furnish  material  for  much  prophecy 
on  the  question  whether,  as  time  passes, 
the  confederation  will  hold  together  or 
disintegrate. 

Contrary  to  what  is  often  supposed 
m  the  United  States,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment imposes  no  taxation  on  the  Domin- 
ions, nor  indeed  on  India  and  the  Crown 
Colonies,  each  of  which  territorial  units 
has  its  own  distinct  Budget.    Prom  this 


it  follows  that  financial  questions,  like 
those  which  lost  the  American  colonies 
to  England,  do  not  arise  at  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Dominions  are,  however, 
much  concerned  over  their  status  as 
sovereign  countries  and  over  their  for- 
eign relations,  on  which  topics  a  word 
or  two  may  be  timely. 

The  Imperial  Parliament,  sitting  at 
Westminster    and    elected    wholly  by 
voters  within  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
never  surrendered  its  prerogative  to  leg- 
islate for  the   whole  British  Empire. 
It  is  a  prerogative  actually  convenient 
for  the  Dominions,  for  it  was  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  that  gave  to  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  Canada  the  admirable 
Constitutions  under  which  these  coun- 
tries have  achieved  first  their  unity  and. 
then  nationhood.   But  with  each  Domin- 
ion or  Commonwealth,  now  peacefully 
governed  Dy  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  any 
attempt  from  London  to  legislate  on  do- 
mestic issues  in  a  Dominion,  or  on  any 
issue  affecting  the  Dominion,  except  as 
the  Dominion  consents,  would  lead  at 
once  to  a  crisis,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Newton  Rowell,  the  representative 
of  Canada  on  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
a  revolution.   The  suzerainty  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  continues,  therefore, 
only  as  a  characteristic  English  device, 
whereby  things  can  be  done  for  the  Em- 
pire which  everybody  wants  done;  but 
on  no  part  of  the  self-governing  Empire 
can  there  be  compulsion.    If,  then,  a 
bill  for  Canada  is  passed  at  Westminster, 
it  is  because  Canada  has  thus  made 
petition. 

You  ask  why  the  Dominions  do  not 
simplify  their  status  by  "cutting  the 
painter"  and  assuming  independence. 
In  South  Africa  elections  are  in  pros- 
pect on  this  very  issue,  and  if  General 
Smuts  were  defeated  by  the  combination 
of  Labor  and  Dutch  Nationalists,  which 
so  nearly  defeated  General  Botha,  the 
position  might  become  highly  interest- 
ing.1 The  reason  for  the  British  connec- 
tion is  not,  as  some  imagine,  sentimental. 
At  Geneva  the  Dominions  found  that 
they  could  speak  with  an  authority  even 
in  opposition  to  Britain,  which  amazed 
independent  countries  of  similar  wealth 
and  population.  Within  the  Empire  the 
Dominions  are  among  the  Great  Powers. 
But  outside  the  Empire  they  are  as  yet 
only  among  the  smaller  Powers.  They 
know  that  England  makes  mistakes,  suf- 
fers for  them,  and  is  at  the  moment 
hard  hit,  but  they  also  know  that  for 


1  Since  this  was  written  General  Smuts  won 
an  impressive  victory,  a  sign  that  South  Africa 
does  not  want  to  "cut  the  painter." — The  Editors. 


any  nation  England's  friendship  is  still 
an  asset. 

Full  sovereignty  within  the  Empire  is 
none  the  less  a  little  difficult  to  define. 
Mr.  Newton  Rowell  says  that  the  Domin- 
ions now  enjoy  an  equal  sovereign  status 
with  Britain,  only  with  the  same  sov- 
ereign. A  parallel  would  be  Austria  and 
Hungary  during  the  Dual  Monarchy  or 
Hanover  and  England  under  the  Georges. 
The   Conference   will   have   to  decide 
whether  this  phrase— equal  sovereign 
status— is  to  be  translated  into  facts, 
and  I  will  show  what  the  facts  would 
be.    Hitherto  the  Dominions  have  dealt 
with  London  through  the  Colonial  Office. 
In  other  words,  they  are  assigned  to  the 
department  which  also  "governs"  Sierra 
Leone.    To  ease  matters,  the  Colonial 
Office,  by  means  of  glass  partitions,  as 
it  were,  subdivided  itself  into  slightly 
separate  departments  for  Dominions  and 
Crown   Colonies;    but   the  Dominions 
want  now  to  deal  with  an  authority  on 
a  level  with  their  own— a  separate  Do- 
minions Office  in  London,  or  the  Privy 
Council,  or  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 
They  think  that  in  Conference  no  one 
less  than  a  Prime  Minister  should  preside 
over  Prime  Ministers,  and  they  are  rest- 
ive over  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Church- 
ill to  be  Colonial  Secretary  partly  because 
they  fear  his  vigorous  initiative  and 
partly  because  they  desire  no  rehabilita- 
tion of  his  office  in  Downing  Street. 

Some  Canadians  are  also  agitated  over 
the  appeal  which  can  still  be  made  from 
the  Dominion  courts  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Lon- 
don, which  there  corresponds,  roughly, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.   In  many  cases  this  appeal  gives 
an  advantage  to  litigious  wealth,  while 
it  reflects  on  the  competence  of  Canadian 
tribunals.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Law 
Lords,  sitting  in  London,  include  the 
best  brains  of  the  Empire.    Their  judg- 
ments are  admittedly  great  and  final 
verdicts  on  the  Constitution.   They  des- 
patch their  business  without  vexatious 
delays  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility.   On  large  issues,  affecting  prov- 
inces and  municipalities  and  railways, 
there  are  obvious  advantages  in  such  de- 
tached  arbitration,   and    even   in  the 
United  States  legal  opinion  takes  into 
account    whatever   English  precedents 
there  may  be  for  a  point  in  question. 

Canada  is  much  exercised  also  over 
the  pending  appointment  of  her  Gover- 
nor-General, whom  she  now  regards  as 
a  kind  of  Ambassador  from  England, 
with  no  more  power  of  veto  over  the 
Parliament  at  Ottawa  than  King  George 
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has,  in  practice,  over  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster.  Hitherto  the  Governor- 
General  has  been  recommended  to  the 
King  by  the  British  Government,  his 
constitutional  advisers.  Canada  now 
insists  that  her  own  Government  also 
must  be  "consulted,"  and  she  has 
turned  .down  several  names,  including 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  brother  to 
Queen  Mary.  From  "consultation"  to 
actual  "recommendation"  is  but  a  short 
step,  and  some  Canadians  appear  to  be 
determined  to  secure  the  right  of  direct 
access  to  the  throne,  whatever  be  the 
"advice"  of  British  Ministers.  This 
means  that  the  King  would  be  separately 
"advised"  by  each  self-governing  Domin- 
ion, a  form  of  multi-monarchy,  to  be 
watched  with  sympathy! 

Finally,  the  Dominions  are  faced  for 
the  first  time  by  foreign  relations  of 
their  own.  For  Australia  the  one  inter- 
national question  is  Asiatic  immigration, 
whether  from  India  or  Japan,  and  what 


Australia  asks  of  British  diplomacy  is 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific.  Such  an  agreement,  already 
a  fact  in  all  but  a  formal  sense,  is  de- 
sired by  Canada,  but  the  British  For- 
eign Office  has  also  to  consider  India 
and  Japan.  The  Anglo-Japanese  Alli- 
ance contains  a  reservation  which  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  conflict  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  but,  even 
so,  it  is  embodied  in  a  Treaty  the  re- 
newal of  which  would  inevitably  alien- 
ate the  Dominions.  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia— especially  the  former — have  both 
asserted  the  right,  if  necessity  should 
arise,  of  accrediting  their  own  Ministers 
to  the  United  States  Government  at 
Washington,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  business  transacted  by  the  British 
Embassy  in  Connecticut  Avenue  is  Cana- 
dian. Britain  has  so  frankly  conceded 
these  claims,  including,  as  they  do, 
separate  consulates  or  trade  representa- 
tion, that  Canada,  having  gained  her 


point  in  theory  without  a  struggle,  asks 
herself  why  she  should  spend  money 
on  diplomatists,  who  will  do  her  work 
no  better,  after  all,  than  it  is  done  to- 
day, and  may  have  to  do  it,  in  the  long 
run,  under  less  favorable  conditions. 
Still,  there  was  some  trouble  lately  over 
the  Dominion's  right  to  conclude  with 
France  a  separate  treaty  about  wines, 
and  if  the  St.  Lawrence  were  canalized 
or  Niagara  developed  further,  one  can 
imagine  very  close  negotiations  proceed- 
ing between  the  United  States  directly 
and  her  northern  neighbor. 

Having  fought  in  the  war  and  lost 
both  men  and  money  in  the  Allied  cause, 
the  Dominions  are  looking  at  the  future 
with  new  eyes,  and  the  Conference  now 
pending  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as 
a  momentous  landmark  in  the  history  of 
nations.  P.  W.  Wilson. 

American  Office  of 
the  London  "Daily  News," 
New  York. 


they  have  only  to  unbolt  the  door  and 
let  her  in.  I.  C.  Manx. 

WANTED,  WHOLESOME  AMUSEMENT 

I have  read  "The  World's  Worst  Fail- 
ure," by  Harold  T.  Pulsifer,  and  this 
greatest  of  failures  is  announced  by  Mr. 
Pulsifer  to  be  the  movies. 

My  home  is  in  a  small  country  town 
where  in  the  winter  we  depend  mostly 
on  the  birds  (besides  a  few  friends)  for 
society.  Adjoining  our  town  is  a  factory 
town  of  several  hundred  people.  In  this 
town  there  are  only  two  families  who 
do  not  toil  from  morning  until  night  in 
this  factory.  Many  families  —  father, 
mother,  and  children—  go  to  their  work 
together.  In  my  town  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  fine  large  hall,  well 
ventilated  and  thoroughly  comfortable, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  more  prosperous 
lodges.  In  this  hall  a  certain  enterpris- 
ing citizen  is  giving  movies  each  Wed- 
nesday and  each  Saturday  night.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  for 
amusement  on  several  occasions.  And  it 
is  about  the  last  occasion  (because  it  is 
still  fresh  in  my  mind)  that  I  wish  to 
tell  you.  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm" 
was  advertised  to  be  given  on  a  certain 
Wednesday  night  in  January.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  I  live  several  miles  from 
the  village,  perhaps  it  was  because  I 
have  an  old-fashioned  way  of  liking  to 
watch  people  come  and  catch  snatches 
of  picturesque  conversation,  but,  what- 
ever the  cause,  I  arrived  twenty  minutes 
before  the  time  scheduled  for  the  pro- 
gramme to  begin.  When,  lo!  the  hall 
was  packed.  Only  about  five  empty 
seats  remained  in  the  back  row.  I 
slipped  into  one,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  others  had  slipped  into  the  re- 
maining ones.  And  still  they  came.  The 
first  picture  thrown  on  the  screen  was 
of  a  cotton  field,  the  colored  people 
gathering  the  cotton.  We  were  then 
taken  through  a  factory  and  shown  all 


SMALL  TOWNS  AND  SMALL  FOLK 

MR.  PULSIFER  has  given  us  his 
pronouncement  on  the  movies. 
Mr.  Fuessle  has  replied. 
Each  has  presented  the  matter  from 
his  own  angle.  Now  may  we  look  at 
the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
mother,  or  of  many  mothers,  with  chil- 
dren of  school  age? 

Let  us  look  first  at  Mr.  Pulsifer's 
angle.  I  take  his  criticism  to  mean  this: 
That  the  movie  trade,  invention,  profes- 
sion, whatever  it  is  called,  has  had  the 
most  glorious  opportunity  given  to  it 
that  the  world  has  ever  known  and  that 
it  has  wasted  that  opportunity;  thrown 
it  away  with  both  hands. 

Mr.  Fuessle  replies  from  the  producer's 
angle,  the  money-making  angle,  and 
proves  that,  so  judged,  the  movies  are  a 
success.   What  do  the  mothers  think? 

If  you  have  retired  to  the  country  to 
raise  your  family  and  live  near  a  small 
town,  you  will  find  that  the  movies  loom 
larger  than  you  ever  dreamed  they 
could.  If  you  try  to  put  a  ban  on  them, 
you  place  them  at  once  in  the  category 
of  forbidden  sweets,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  sweeter.  So  you  take  the 
middle  course  and  watch  the  announce- 
ments and  go  when  the  play  is  one  of  a 
story  you  know  or  when  the  star  is  one 
whom  it  is  safe  to  trust.  What  hap- 
pens? Before  the  real  play  begins  you 
are  treated,  or  maltreated,  to  some  hide- 
ous farce  of  the  slap-stick  variety  with 
sometimes  questionable  morals  or  at 
least  containing  examples  of  great  vul- 
garity. The  idea  of  humor  is  so  warped 
that  it  nearly  splits  into  splinters.  A 
great  many  explosions,  tumbling  from 
windows,  loss  of  clothing,  exploiting  of 
bedrooms,  and  similar  episodes  make  up 
the  most  of  these  farces  which  have  no 
plot  and  no  meaning.  When  the  real 
play  begins,  you  are  ready  to  leave  in 
disgust.  If  you  stay,  you  are  constantly 
annoyed  by  the  overacting  of  the  players. 


THE  MOVIES 

You  cannot  see  why  it  is  necessary  to 
screw  one's  face  into  knots  in  order  to 
register  surprise  or  anger  or  horror. 
Nor  why  the  actors  seem  to  have  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  polite 
society.  To  see  one  star  pour  tea  for  a 
few  friends  is  enlightening  in  that  it 
reveals  the  ignorance  of  the  star  in  mat- 
ters social.  Are  there  no  gentlewomen 
in  the  movies?  One  would  scarcely 
think  so.  Or  do  the  directors  insist  on 
overemphasizing  these  facial  expres- 
sions, fearing  lest  the  intelligence  of  the 
audience  will  not  be  able  to  grasp  the 
idea  presented?  And  if  they  do  not 
know  social  customs  in  polite  society, 
why  not  hire  some  one  to  instruct  them? 
There  are  many  gentlewomen  who  act 
as  professional  chaperons;  why  not  se- 
cure one  to  coach  the  stars? 

Nor  is  Mr.  Fuessle's  statement  that  it 
takes  a  million  of  money,  six  months  of 
time,  and  a  great  deal  of  lumber,  not  to 
mention  many  actors,  to  produce  a  popu- 
lar play  soon  to  appear,  an  argument 
capable  of  convincing  us  that  this  play 
will  be  a  work  of  art,  or  even  a  master- 
piece of  the  film  world.  The  breweries 
and  distilleries  of  the  country  are 
larger  and  cost  more  and  have  been  at 
their  work  longer,  but  if  they  have  pro- 
duced anything  of  beauty  the  world  has 
yet  to  hear  of  it.  Mere  size  or  quantity 
does  not  make  art.  That  good  pictures 
have  been  produced  we  know.  It  is 
this  knowledge  which  is  at  once  so  dis- 
couraging and  so  encouraging.  Because 
it  has  been  done  it  is  saddening  not  to 
see  it  done  all  the  time.  Because  it 
has  been  done  it  gives  us  hope  that  it 
will  be  done  more  and  more  until  the 
unfit  is  relegated  to  limbo. 

I  think  I  must  range  myself  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Pulsifer.  As  the  case  stands 
now,  the  movies  are  the  world's  worst 
failure  because  they  have  not  lived  up 
to  .their  splendid  opportunity.  But  in 
this  case  Opportunity  knocks  again,  and 
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of  the  different  processes  until  the  cot- 
ton came  out  prints,  muslins,  and  ging- 
hams. Then  came  the  so-called  funny 
i  pictures.  A  very  bad  boy,  a  sort  of  a 
"Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  continually  getting 
into  precarious  positions  and  his  miracu- 
lous escapes  held  us  quite  spellbound. 
Then  came  the  play. 

All  the  way  through  ran  fun,  pathos, 
and  excitement.    As  I  sat  in  the  last 
row,  I  was  one  of  the  first  out.    But  my 
curiosity  held  me.    I  stood  at  the  door 
and  watched  this  mass  of  people  file  out. 
And  this  is  what  I  saw — family  after 
family,  father,  mother,  and  children,  old 
men  and  old  women,  young  girls  and 
young  boys,  all  with  a  less  tired  expres- 
sion than  they  had  when  they  went  in. 
And  I  thought  as  I  stood  there,  "What  a 
blessing  to  mankind  are  the  movies!" 
Many  now  will  rise  up  and  say,  "But 
the  movies  are  not  all  like  that."    I,  in 
my  turn,  demand  why  are  they  not  all 
like  that?    The  movies  have  come  to 
stay.  I  believe  that  it  is  up  to  each  com- 
munity to  demand  and  fight  for  good 
movies.    It  is  up  to  each  public-spirited 
person.   It  is  our  responsibility. 

E.  H.  S. 

MOVIES  AND  MANNERS 

R i:adixg  your  mbving-picture  articles 
in  the  issues  of  The  Outlook  for 
January  19  and  26  inclines  me  to  cast 
in  my  lot  with  Harold  Trowbridge  Pul- 
sifer  as  against  the  apologist,  Newton  A. 
Fuessle,  and  to  vote  that  tbe  movies 
are  "the  world's  worst  failure." 

Have  you  not,  Mr.  Editor,  often  won- 
dered from  what  walk  of  life  the  sce- 
nario writer  is  drafted  by  the  producers 
of  our  movie  plays?   Leaving  out  of  the 
reckoning  the  changes  and  other  liber- 
ties which  are  taken  with  the  frame- 
work of  the  "best  sellers,"  or  the  equally 
awful  rendering  of  the  popular  plays 
transferred  from  the  acting  stage,  what 
a  queer  medley  we  find  when  an  orig- 
inal presentation  is  served  up  for  our 
delectation!    A  young  gentleman  who  is 
denied  admittance  by  the  butler  climbs 
into  the  heroine's  residence  through  a 
window  and  presents  himself  in  the 
drawing-room  unabashed  and  unafraid; 
and  such  unconventionality  seems  to  ex- 
cite no  astonishment  or  adverse  com- 
ment upon  the  part  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Dives 
or  of  the  adored  member  of  their  house- 
hold.  Young  ladies  presumably  occupy- 
ing recognized  stations  of  eminence  in 
the  most  exclusive  circles  address  their 
conversation  to  young  men  at  casual 
meetings  without  the  formality  of  an 
introduction;   and  I  shudder  when  a 
youth  and  maiden  are  left  unchaperoned 
for  the  briefest  moment,  for  I  know  an 
ardent  declaration  or  worse  is  staged 
for  immediate  transaction  before  our 
astonished  (I  had  almost  said  our  blush- 
ing) gaze.    I  would  fain  subscribe  to  a 
fund  to  send   these   scenario  writers 
through  a  course  of  "First  Aid  to  the 
Socially  Uncultured"  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  their  continuing  at  their  tasks. 

Mr.  Fuessle  is  brutally  frank;  but  I 
thank  him  for  the  short  cut  which  he 
has  taken  to  the  goal  he  has  sought  to 
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attain.  If  we  concede  his  point  and 
admit  the  movie  stage  as  now  conducted 
is  merely  a  large  industry,  and  "the  ob- 
ject of  a  large  industry  is  not  art,  but 
profit,"  why  there  is  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  behooves  the  American  people  to 
look  about  them  and  evolve  some  system 
that  can  at  least  produce  negative  re- 
sults—can cease  to  degrade,  if  it  does 
not  elevate,  that  department  of  the  stage 
which   supplies   entertainment   for  so 
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large  a  portion  of  our  more  than  100- 
000,000  souls.          Richard  S.  Hakvey.  ' 

NOW  WE  KNOW  HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  JAPAN 


WINNERS  OF  PRIZES 
IN  THE  OUTLOOK'S 
CONTEST  NO.  1 

FIRST  PRIZE,  $50 
Won  by 

HOWARD  MURRAY  JONES, 
1822tChadbourne  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

SECOND  PRIZE,  $30 
Won  by 

Rev.  WM.  HARRIS  GUYER,  A.M.,  D.D 
President  Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio 

*  THIRD  PRIZE,  $20 

Won  by 

Mrs.  JAMES  B.  DRAPER, 
Oswego,  Kansas 

*  THIRD  PRIZE,  $20 

Won  by 

Mrs.  ALICE  E.  CATE, 

11  Oak  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 

*  fIri  D!^pter5?'n<i  Mrs.  Cate  tied  for  third  place. 
Instead  of  dividing  the  third  prize  of  S20  be- 
tween these  two  contestants,  the  judges  decided 
to  award  them  each  a  full  third  prize  of  »20 

The  four  prize-winning  letters  will 
be  published  in  next  week's  issue 
of  The  Outlook,  together  with  a 
running  story  of  the  contest 

F Mowing  are  the  names  and  addresses  of 
contestants  whose  letters  were  unusually 
interesting.   Some  of  these  letters  will  be 
published  in  coming  issues  of  The  Outlook 
Beers,  Mrs.  6.  H.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Bergstressfr,  F.  L.,  Montgomery,  Pa. 
Bigelow,  May  Thorpe,  Washington,  D.C 
Cook,  Mrs.  G.  L.,  Basil,  Ohio 
Denny,  Coral,  Buffalo,  Wyo. 
Ely,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Morris,  Pipestone,  Minn. 
Fortune,  Gertrude,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Gaines,  Rev.  D.  P.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Hall,  F.  A.,  Chancellor  of  Washington 

University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Haring,  H.  A.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Hilary,  F.  A.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Hodges,  W.  H.,  Richardson  Park,  Del. 
Hudson,  Blanche  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Inness,  George,  Jr.,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 
Ketcham,  M.  B.,  Indianapolis,  lud. 
Lane,  E.  A.,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 
Mackin,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Roxbury.  Mass. 
McDonald,  Philip  B.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English,  New  York  University,  N.  Y. 
Muriun,  J.  A.,  Franklin,  Pa.  ' 
Nicholson,  J.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Otis,  Clara'Paine,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Richardson,  Webster,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Saint- Amour,    George,     "The  Plain 

Dealer,"  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Schwab,  B.  T.,  Denver,  Col. 
Silver,  Mildred,  Marquette,  Mich. 
White,  Edward  S.,  Harlan,  Iowa 
Wintler,  Henry  H.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
Wood,  A.  L.,  Jacksonville,  111. 


Cinema  industry  in  Japan  is  also  one 
of  the  main  industries  in  the  coun- 
try like  in  America.  Difference  between 
the  two  is,  while  the  latter  has  reached 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  development 
in  motion  picture  industry,  the  former 
is  yet  on  its  way  of  progress. 

At  present,  there  are  about  fifteen  mo- 
tion picture  concerns  in  this  country, 
but  the  noteworthy  one  are  limited  to 
the  following  five  namely  Japan  Cinemat- 
ograph Co.,  Shochiku-Kinema,  Univer- 
sal^ Japan  Branch,  Kokusai-Kinema 
(this  one  is  now  on  its  verge  of  col- 
lapse) and  Taisho-Katsuei. 

Unlike  that  of  America,  all  the  chief 
companies  in  Japan  undertake  the  both 
sides  of  picture-making  and  picture-ex- 
hibiting owning  its  own  studio  and  the- 
ater. Of  the  whole  amount  of  about 
seven  hundreds  of  the  theaters  in  Japan, 
its  half  number  are  under  the  power  of 
Japan  Cinematograph  Co.;  since  this  one 
is  the  most  foremost  moving  picture  com- 
pany with  its  capital  of  $3,000,000. 

In  making  of  the  picture,  there  are 
three  currents:  firstly  the  production  of 
Japanese  Old  School  Drama  (treating  the 
historical  matters  with  samurai,  harakiri 
daimyo,  shogun  and  etc.)  secondly  that 
of  New  School  Drama  (dealing  with  to- 
day's Japanese  life),  thirdly  that  of  New 
Era  Drama  (aiming  to  entertain  the  in- 
tellectual audience).  And  while  Japan 
Cinematograph  Co.  produces  all  the  three 
kinds  of  the  picture,  Shochiku  and  Tai- 
sho  are  only  trying  to  make  thirdly  one. 

Every  company  is  cherishing  the  am- 
bition to  cultivate  a  wide  market  for 
their  thirdly  production  in  foreign  lands 
chiefly  in  America.  But  the  producing 
efforts  for  the  thirdly  picture  are  the 
very  much  latest  one  and  every  com- 
pany's every  production  in  the  line  has 
been  proved  all  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  exhibiting  the 
picture  there  are  also  two  policies.  One 
policy  is  the  showing  of  the  home-made 
pictures  only,  while  the  other  is  foreign 
pictures  exclusively.  And  the  latter  pol- 
icy has  been  always  more  profitable  than 
the  former.  Shochiku-Kinema,  Taisho- 
Katsuei  and  Universal 's  Japan  Branch  are 
severely  suffering  from  the  lack  of  the 
picture-theatres;  Universal  making  the 
most  unfortunate  figure  cherishing  many 
pictures  and  having  very  few  theatres. 

The  most  welcomed  pictures  during 
the  last  year  in  Japan  were:  De  Mille's 
"Man  and  Female,"  "Whispering Chorus  " 
"For  Better  For  Worse,"  Von  Stroheim''s 
"Blind  Husbands,"  "Devil's  Pass-Key" 
Fitzmourice's  "Common  Clay,"  "On  With 
the  Dance,"  Keenan's  "Bells"  (his 
"World's  Aflame"  imported  but  its  per- 
formance suppressed  by  the  govern- 
mental authority),  Priscilla  Dean's  "Vir- 
gin of  Stamboul,"  William  Farnum's  "Le 
Miserable,"  Nazimova's  "Red  Lantern," 
and  the  German  Film  "Veritas  Vincit."  - 
Hideo  Kouchi. 

No.  226,  Shimosliibuya, 
Tokio,  Japan 


CURRENT   EVENTS  ILLUSTRATED 


Wide  World 


THOUGH  THE   WORLD   IS    SAFE  FOR   DEMOCRACY,  ROYAL  TROCESSIONS 
ARE  STILL   SEEN  IN  EUROPE 

Here  is  King  Christian  of  Denmark  on  his  way  from  Parliament  in  Copenhagen  after  its  opening 
session  recently.  The  photograph  shows  the  Danish  King  and  Queen  and  their  two  sons  in  the 
royal  carriage,  in  the  foreground.  The  King  is  on  the  right,  in  the  rear  seat,  with  his  hand  at  salute 


HIS 


(C)  Underwood  " 
PRESIDENT-ELECT    HARDING  ENJOYING 

VACATION  IN  FLORIDA 
Guesses  as  to  what  paper  is  proving  so  absorbing  to  Mr  Hardin* 
are  fut.le,  though  his  second  choice  seems  to  be  the  "Sun"- 
but  of  what  city? 


Wide  World  "  "  

AN    IMPRESSIVE    PICTURE    OP    ONE    OP  THE 
GREATEST  WAR  ENGINES  EVER  BUILT 

Here  is  the  U.  S.  dreadnought  New  Mexico  in  dry  dock  at  Balboa 
Panama  Canal  Zone.     Hundreds  of  the  great  battleship's  crew" 
are  engaged  in  repainting  her 


(C)  Underwood 

THE    "FOOTPRINT"    SYSTEM   OP   IDENTIFICATION    INTRODUCED    INTO  A 

MATERNITY  HOSPITAL 

^^m^^Z^to^n^^^  by  finger-prints,  the  Jewish  Maternity  Hospital  of 
tution  in  this  country    The  Lw  »Un  IZ^Z  \  7     * ^  ""^  lt  'S  Said'  in  the  histor-v  °*  ^  ^ti- 
new  plan  is  advocated  as  effectually  preventing  "getting  the  babies  mixed" 
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LE  FRANCAIS  INCONNU 

AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  FRENCHNESS  OF  THE  FRENCH 

BY  DORIS  HEMMING 


Photograph  by  H.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Outlook  staff 

THE  BOOKSTALLS  ON  THE  SEINE  IN  PARIS,  AND  NOTRE  DAME  AC 


AN  American  banker  came  to  Paris 
in  the  year  of  grace  1920,  filled 
with  charity  towards  all  mankind 
and  the  economic  opinions  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  He  had  watched  events  roll 
in  and  out  of  the  American  political 
arena  during  the  year  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  armistice.  He  felt  uneasy  and 
dissatisfied,  now  with  his  Government, 
now  with  his  superiors  in  the  world  of 
finance.  He  was  sure  that  there  was 
something  wrong  somewhere  and  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope was  being  rather  bullied  by  its 
sturdy  young  American  brother.  Chance 
sent  him  across  the  Atlantic,  and  he 
rejoiced  at  the  unexpected  opportunity 
to  make  up  his  mind  on  international 
subjects  by  personal  experience,  and  not 
by  adopting  the  opinions  of  others 
ready  made. 

Elated  by  the  intoxicating  atmosphere 
of  Paris,  our  banker  gazed  with  excep- 
tional appreciation  at  the  fine  propor- 
tions of  the  Opera  House  that  dominates 
the  center  of  this  whirling  city.  Not 
content  with  a  superficial  survey  of 
such  a  magnificent  building,  he  booked 
tickets  for  the  following  evening,  de- 
termined to  drink  deep  of  the  artistic 
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pleasures  of  this  wonderful  Paris. 
Three  hours  of  exquisite  harmony  of 
music,  color,  and  form  passed  as  if  by 
magic,  and  half  in  a  dream  he  found 
himself  following  the  line  of  slow-mov- 
ing people  down  the  aisle  of  the  vast 
auditorium.  Were  there  ever  such 
musicians,  such  a  rare  appreciation  of 
the  dividing  line  between  art  and 
banality?  These  people  should  be 
cherished  and  fostered  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  their  in- 
spiration. Would  the  New  World  ever 
attain  to  their  discernment  and  orig- 
inality? 

In  the  lobby  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  gardienne  of  hats  and  um- 
brellas and  mechanically  held  out  his 
number.  A  Frenchman  who  pressed 
from  behind  received  his  hat  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Still  the  American  held 
out  his  ticket.  Three  more  newcomers 
were  served,  and  then  another  three. 
The  dream  of  beauty  was  beginning  to 
fade. 

"Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give 
me  my  hat?"  said  our  banker,  calmly. 

'•'Comment:'  said  the  gardienne,  "un 
A  miricain !  Hein !" 

The  dream  of  music  and  flowers  had 


ROSS  THE  RIVER 

given  way  before  a  feeling  of  decided 
annoyance,  but  the  American  still  held 
out  his  ticket.  As  one  customer  after 
another  was  served  with  deliberate  in- 
tention, his  anger  began  to  mount. 

"Faut  pas  faire  du  mauvais  sang," 
said  the  brazen  woman,  with  a  toss^of 
her  head.    "Vous  €tes  un  etranger." 

■'Un  itranger,  oui,"  he  replied  in  a 
low  voice,  clenching  his  fists. 

After  the  last  member  of  the  audi- 
ence had  departed  she  flounced  his  hat 
and  stick  on  the  counter  with  a  laugh. 
"Deux  francs,  monsieur.  Xon,  je  nc 
prends  pas  de  timbres." 

Fortunately,  the  American's  knowl- 
edge of  French  was  very  limited  in  cer- 
tain directions,  and,  after  one  or  two 
inarticulate  attempts  to  express  himself, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stalked 
out. 

"So  this  is  France,"  he  said  aloud. 
"What  a  paradox!" 

Three  months  later  he  surveyed  the 
receding  shores  of  France  from  the  back 
of  an  ocean  liner.  One  cannot  condemn 
a  people  wholesale,  he  reflected,  yet 
neither  can  one  approve.  A  nation  is  a? 
many-sided  as  a  diamond  which  reflects 
and  "creates  lights  of  every  hue. 


A  medley  of  half-formed  impressions 
chased  across  his  mind,  with  no  salient 
features  upon  which  to  base  his  verdict. 
The  problem  presented  itself  to  his 
keen  intellect  during  the  whole  of  the 
voyage,  and  by  dint  of  many  tobacco 
meditations  he  finally  succeeded  in 
bringing  a  semblance  of  order  out  of  his 
mental  chaos  by  the  time  that  the  Bat- 
tery sky-scrapers  loomed  gray  on  the 
horizon. 

"We  do  not  understand  the  French, 
and  they  don't  understand  us,"  he  con- 
cluded, "and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  we 
don't  want  to  understand  each  other." 
Then. he  caught  sight  of  his  wife  in  the 
crowd  huddled  close  along  the  edge  of 
the  pier,  and  he  straightway  forgot  his 
international  meditations  in  the  over- 
whelming, indescribable  joy  of  being 
once  more  among  his  own  people. 

In  America  we  really  know  very  little 
of  the  psychology  of  the  French.  We 
believe  our  brilliant  ally  to  be  a  man 
of  little  religion,  of  great  freedom  in 
sexual' matters,  and  a  genius  in  design- 
ing women's  dress.  We  understand  that 
he  is  extraordinarily  vivacious  and  a 
rapid  talker,  and  also  that  he  is  patri- 
otic and  brave.  We  all  know  that -he 
considers  prohibition  a  slight  form  of 
madness,  and  we  are  interested  in  his 
mariagc  de  convenance. 

But  there  it  ends.  Our  impressions, 
although  superficial,  are  accurate 
enough  so  far  as  they  go,  but  there  is 
much  more  to  be  said.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  we  have  worked  side  by 
side  with  the  French  during  the  war, 
and  in  the  framing  of  peace  we  have 
sat  around  the  same  table.  To  our 
astonishment,  we  have  found  our  ally's 
view-point  on  many  occasions  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  our  own,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  hopeless  series  of  mis- 
understandings, as  regrettable  as  in- 
evitable. 

Approaching  the  psychology  of  the 
French  on  the  broadest  possible  lines, 
let  us  first  establish  the  fact  that,  in 
contrast  with  the  New  World,  where 
the  losses  of  the  present  are  forgotten 
in  the  hopes  of  to-morrow,  France  is  an 
old  country,  with  no  dazzling  promises 
for  the  future.  On  this  foundation  let 
us  build  up  our  structure. 

France,  then,  is  not  a  country  of 
promise.  She  is  mature.  Her  people 
accept  the  existing  order  of  things  as 
final,  and  adapt  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings without  thought  of  molding 
conditions  to  suit  them.  The  methods 
and  accomplishments  of  their  fore- 
fathers lie  heavily  upon  them.  As  the 
burden  of  tradition  increases  their  re- 
sistance decreases,  until  to-day  they  put 
up  with  inconveniences  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  a  week  in  a  more  elastic 
community. 

Picture  the  rage  of  an  American  who 
waits  five  minutes  for  a  telephone  con- 
nection. He  is  up  in  arms  immediately, 
and  writes  to  his  favorite  newspaper  in 
complaint  of  the  service.  The  French- 
man shouts  fruitlessly  into  the  receiver 
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for  a  full  half-hour,  and  usually,  giving 
up  in  despair,  merely  remarks:  "What 
will  you?  We  have  always  had  a  bad 
administration."  No  one  in  France 
ever  seriously  believes  that  by  taking 
thought  the  inconveniences  of  life  can 
be  remedied. 

As  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  more  intensely  developed 
and  the  skill  of  her  people  exploited, 
the  struggle  to  live  has  become  keener 
and  keener.    Setting  aside  the  excep- 
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OLD  FRENCH  SHOPWOMAN 
"It  is  rather  astonishing  to  an  American'to  buy, 
at  the  hands  of  a  vegetable  woman  let  us  say, 
a  cauliflower,  a  large  cauliflower,  and  to  receive 
it  wrapped  in  one  small  sheet  torn  from  a 
magazine" 

tional  war  period,  there  are  few  won- 
derful opportunities  for  the  ambitious 
young  man.  Unless  possessed  of  ability 
amounting  to  genius,  the  ambitious 
young  man  must  be  content  to  remain 
in  the  sphere  in  which  chance  has 
placed  him  at  birth,  or,  if  endowed  with 
less  than  ordinary  ability,  to  keep  his 
hold  by  the  help  of  his  friends.  As  a 
rule  the  young  man  is  not  ambitious, 
and  is  more  than  content  to  accept  as- 
sistance, be  it  monetary  or  influential, 
in  order  to  keep  his  footing  in  such  pre- 
carious surroundings. 

This  lack  of  ambition  permeates  the 
whole  French  social  system.  In 
America  the  successful  business  man  has 
become  a  National  type.  We  have  our 
J.  J.  Hill  urging  the  young  men  of 
the  last  generation  to  go  West,  as  he 
did,  and  to  grow  up  with  the  country. 
We  have  our  Andrew  Carnegie  and  his 
book  of  smug  advice,  telling  his  fol- 
lowers to  go  and  do  likewise.  We  have 
finally  our  .John  Wanamaker,  adorning 
his  store  advertisements  with  maxims 
of  success. 

No  Frenchman  since  the  time  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  has  bothered  very  much 
about  the  success  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  even  this  philosopher's  advice  was 
cynical    rather   than    optimistic.  The 
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fathers  of  France  have  far  more  faith 
in  a  good  dot  for  their  daughters  and  a 
good  business  start  for  their  sons  (ob- 
tained through  their  personal  influence) 
than  in  all  the  success  maxims  ever 
printed.  The  truth  is  that  they  are  not 
preoccupied  with  worldly  success  either 
for  themselves  or  for  their  offspring. 

And  here  we  discover  one  of  the 
cardinal  differences  between  the  char- 
acter of  the  peoples  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Worlds.  We  in  America  are 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  making 
money,  while  the  French  are  sublimely 
indifferent.  In  France  this  trait,  or 
rather  its  absence,  seems  to  be  ac- 
centuated at  every  turn,  startling  us 
from  our  cherished  belief  that  the  al- 
mighty dollar  is  the  chief  end  of  man. 
Provided  the  Frenchman  can  live  ac- 
cording to  his  station,  he  does,  .not 
covet  further  riches.  His  philosophy 
has  taught  him  that  wealth  does  not 
come  without  labor,  and  after  a  certain 
point  has  been  reached  he  considers 
that  no  mere  money  can  compensate 
for  further  effort. 

So  we  find  the  maid-of-all-work  pre- 
ferring to  do  without  her  pay  than  to> 
work  on  a  holiday.  The  butcher  closes; 
his  shop  all  day  Monday,  for  one  must 
rest,  parblcu!  The  dressmaker  does  not. 
answer  inquiries,  for  she  already  has; 
sufficient  work  for  her  little  establish- 
ment, and  additional  sewing  women, 
would  be  so  difficult  to  find!  The  mil- 
liners in  the  rue  de  la  Paix  never  ad- 
vertise, for  it  would  be  such  a  worry  to 
look  for  extra  premises  if  'their  trade 
increased,  with  Paris  so  crowded;  and 
so  forth.  The  artists  in  the  Quart ier 
Latin  despise  filthy  lucre  and  all  it 
brings,  and  glory  in  the  view  from  their 
seven-story  garrets. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  quite  apart  from 
the  fungus  of  war  profiteers  that  clings 
to  Paris  as  well  as  to  London  and  New 
York.  In  a  general  way  the  French 
are  not  seeking  after  great  riches  or 
the  luxuries  that  riches  command,  and 
they  are  wont  to  despise  us  for  what 
they  term  our  mercenary  view  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  will  take  in- 
finite pains  to  save  a  few  sous,  al- 
though they  shrink  at  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  adding  to  their  income. 

As  the  grinding  process  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  has  .continued 
down  the  centuries,  it  has  brought  with 
it  a  keen  attention  to  detail  which  the 
French  call  thriftiness  and  we  call 
meanness.  With  amazing  faith  in  an 
orange-colored  future,  we  spend  what- 
ever appears  necessary  at  the  time,  and 
set  ourselves  to  making  a  larger  in- 
come to  cover  any  expansion.  When- 
ever it  is  a  question  of  enlarging  our 
personal  scope,  we  step  forward  un- 
hesitatingly, confident  that  our  share 
of  good  things  will  increase  with  the 
growing  country. 

In   France   one   does  not   find  this 
tendency  to  advance.    Competition  is 
too  keen  for  the  storekeeper  to  raise 
his  prices  in  order  to  cover  added  ex-  " 
penditure,  so  he  arrives  at  his  balance 
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by  cutting  down  his  outlay.  If  the  cus- 
tomer cannot  be  made  to  pay  more,  he 
must  be  given  less  for  the  same  money. 
And  so  it  comes  about  "that  while  in 
America  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  service,  in  Prance  they 
are  receding  farther  and  farther  from 
this  ideal. 

It  is  rather  astonishing  to  an  Amer- 
ican to  buy  at  the  hands  of  a  vege- 
table woman,  let  us  say,  a  cauliflower, 
a  large  cauliflower,  and  to  receive  it 
wrapped  in  one  small  sheet  torn  from 
a  magazine.  Upon  protest,  the  woman 
adds  another  inadequate  piece  of  paper, 
grumbling  that  she  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  supply  two  sheets  for  a  sale 
of  only  thirty-five  sous!  You  buy  a 
hat  for,  let  us  say,  a  hundred  francs, 
and  you  are  charged  three  francs  for 
the  hatbox  and  a  franc  for  the  delivery. 
The  shopkeeper  has  worked  out  her 
costs  so  closelj  that  she  cannot  afford 
to  give  the  slightest  service  without 
making  a  charge  to  cover  it.  In  Amer- 
ica we  would  have  marked  the  hat  120 
francs  with  a  grandiose  flourish  and  let 
it  go  at  that— delivery,  hatbox,  and  all! 

We  find  this  tendency  to  count  the 
pennies  as  prevalent  in  France  as  in 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  we  are 
irritated  by  it  beyond  expression.  Our 
boarding-house  keeper  presents  us  with 
a  weekly  bill  of  seven  francs  for  the 
light  and  three  francs  for  a  bath  in  ad- 
dition to  her  charges  for  board  and 
lodging,  and,  naturally,  we  grumble. 

This  lack  of  ambition,  this  small- 
mindedness,  is  but  one  of  the  many 
effects  that  the  maturity  of  their  civili- 
zation has  had  on  the  minds  of  the 
French  people.  One  feels  instinctively 
that  every  French  man  and  woman  has 
inherited  a  share  of  a  civilization  which 
is  at  once  more  advanced  and  less 
healthy  than  our  own.  We  are  immedi- 
ately conscious -of  the  hostility  that  a 
hayseed  from  the  country  feels  in  the 
presence  of  an  habitue  of  the  city.  We 
from  America  are  ill  at  ease  in  the  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  of  France,  and 
we  resent  the  fact  that  we  are  being 
tried  in  the  balances  by  the  keen,  rapid 
French  minds. 

"It  will  be  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore you  are  civilized,"  they  tell  us 
coolly  as  they  make  their  diagnosis. 
And,  in  spite  of  our  outward  bluster- 
ings,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  their 
intellectual  superiority  as  a  nation. 

We  may  not  be  willing  to  admit  it 
in  argument,  but  our  actions  belie  us. 
We  show  our  appreciation  of  their  orig- 
inality by  preferring  their  fashions  to 
our  own.  We  adopt  their  music  and 
copy  it.  We  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
their  great  painters  and  we  pour  out 
our  millions  to  acquire  their  art  treas- 
ures. We  marvel  at  their  histrionic 
ability  and  we  applaud  their  Bernhardts 
and  Rejane,"?.  We  laugh  at  their  wit 
and  we  copy  their  inventions. 

Behind  the  genius  of  the  French  is 
th*  slow  artistic  development  of  many 
centuries,  and,  whether  we  will  or  not, 
we  must  recognize  their  refinement  in 
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comparison  with  the  crude  material 
that  emerges  from  our  "melting-pot." 
They  have  reached  a  higher  intellectual 
plane  than  we  have,  but,  owing  to  their 
progress,  they  are  suffering  from  the 
pangs  of  over-civilization. 

They  are  brilliant,  intellectual,  viva- 
cious, witty,  sparkling,  and  full  of 
knowledge.  These  are  the  very  qual- 
ities we  are  striving  for,  and  yet  when 
found  in  the  French  they  leave  us  cold. 
We  prefer  the  impulse  born  of  the 
heart  of  our  own  people  to  their  im- 
pulse born  of  the  mind.  As  man  ac- 
quires the  veneer  of  a  super-civilization 
he  sacrifices  much  of  his  original  kind- 
ness. In  the  lonely  districts  of  Amer- 
ica, where  the  next  house  is  a  mile 
away,  not  a  stranger  is  allowed  to  pass 
by  without  a  meal,  and  the  host  would 
be  mortally  offended  if  payment  were 
offered.  In  the  large  city  one  no 
longer  "drops  in"  without  a  formal  in- 
vitation, for  there  is  always  a  restau- 
rant around  the  corner.  In  France  hos- 
pitality in  our  crude  sense  of  the  word 
does  not  exist.  They  have  passed  that 
stage  in  civilization. 

Then,  again,  in  the  country  every  one 
feels  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
his  neighbor,  from  the  minister's  wife 
to  the  washerwoman.  In  the  city  no 
one  knows  his  neighbors,  even  when 
a  dozen  families  are  huddled  together 
in  a  single  apartment-house.  The 
French  are  definitely  hostile  to  the  out- 
side world.  They  live  behind  high 
walls. 

Their  interpretation  of  hospitality  is 
one   of  the   greatest  stumbling-blocks 
that    the    American    has   had    to  en- 
counter in  his  study  of  French  char- 
acter.   The  fame  of  the  American  and 
Highland    Scotch    welcome    has  long 
since  spread    far  and  wide.     In  each 
case  the  impulse  springs  from  similar 
conditions.    Hospitality  is  a  religion  to 
an  American  or  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
breach  of  this  custom  is  as  unpardon- 
able as  an  unsportsmanlike  act  to  the 
Englishman.    To  this  tradition  we  of 
the  United  States  have  added  the  mo- 
tive of  expediency,  and  have  welcomed 
with   outstretched   hand  all  the  cast- 
aways  of  Europe.     We   have  clothed 
their  nakedness,  spiritual,  moral,  and 
physical,  and  have  given  them  success. 
We  have  welcomed  strangers  for  two 
generations,  and  our  bread  has  returned 
to  us  many  thousandfold.  Hospitality 
is  still  one  of  the  dominating  factors 
in  our  primitive  civilization,  for  we 
have  not  learned  the  knack  of  arriere- 
pensees. 

This  hospitality  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Frenchman.  He  finds 
it  almost  repulsive,  and  he  condemns 
us  for  our  naivete.  He  prides  himself 
on  the  fact  that  his  social  circle  has 
been  closed  for  half  a  century.  He  sets 
up  his  little  god  Privacy  and  builds  a 
wall  around  it.  Being  of  a  contem- 
plative disposition,  he  prefers  to  read 
and  meditate  than  to  pass  his  time  in 
unprofitable  conviviality.  He  is  almost 
Asiatic  in  his  suspicion  and  his  dislike 
of  intrusion. 
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"What  would  happen  to  us,"  a  charm- 
ing old  French  gentleman  once  said  to 
me,  "if  we  Parisians  did  not  defend  our- 
selves against  the  invasion  of  foreigners 
that  rush  over  the  city  every  year?  We 
should  be  overwhelmed,  our  family  life 
would  be  lost.  We  must  protect  our- 
selves and  our  privacy." 

"We  do  not  lose  our  home  life,"  I 
answered,  unsympathetically,  "and  '  yet 
we  find  time  to  welcome  you  when  you 
cross  the  Atlantic." 

"Which  is  not  often,"  he  interposed. 

And  truly,  the  Frenchman  never 
travels.  The  result  is  that  he  is  not 
interested  in  the  doings  of  the  outside 
world.  Read  the  newspapers  of  Paris, 
and  we  find  almost  no  foreign  news' 
and  very  little  even  of  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles. In  New  York  we  have  an  in- 
satiable curiosity  to  know  the  happen- 
ings of  people  the  world  over  and  our 
reading  cannot  be  too  varied  to  please 
our  taste. 

To  the  Frenchman  his  family  life 
is  extraordinarily  precious.  He  has 
reached  a  point  where  he  is  unwilling 
to  enlarge  his  social  or  commercial 
sphere,  so  he  locks  and  bars  his  door  to 
strangers.  Moreover,  he  carries  this  love 
of  family  right  into  his  business  life, 
where  one  invariably  finds  that  the 
shareholders  of  a  company  are  all  re- 
lated to  one  another  and  that  the  sons 
inherit  their  father's  business  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  In  the  United  States  we 
preach  a  contrary  doctrine.  "Take  tea 
with  your  friends  and  do  business  with 
strangers,"  we  say  as  we  bring  new  re- 
cruits into  our  ever-increasing  social 
circle,  and  we  advise  our  sons  to  try 
their  worth  in  the  open  market  and  sell 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Our  friends  pass  in  and  out  of  our 
lives  with  astonishing  rapidity,  leaving 
scarcely  an  impression.  The  French- 
man grows  up  with  his  friends;  he 
knows  them  au  fond,  accepts  them,  and 
trusts  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  We 
urge  one  another  to  throw  off  the  ties  of 
family  and  go  out  into  the  world  and 
make  a  place  for  ourselves.  In  France 
a  man  clings  closer  to  his  own  people 
as  he  grows  older,  whatever  may  be 
the  quarrels  that  interrupt  the  peace- 
fulness  of  life. 

And  quarrels  there  are.  No  family 
could  possibly  live  within  such  narrow 
confines  as  are  prescribed  in  France 
without  appalling  disturbances.  Thanks 
to  the  multitude  of  our  interests  and 
outside  friends,  we  are  able  to  live  our 
family  life,  such  as  it  is,  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble.  Not  so  the 
French,  who  support  a  generation  of 
lawyers  on  the  proceeds  of  their  griev- 
ances. Nevertheless  they  stick  to  one 
another  through  thick  and  thin,  pre- 
senting a  united  front  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  cherishing  alike  their 
quarrels  and  their  affections. 

Another  outstanding  trait  that  one  is 
instantly  aware  of  is  the  independ- 
ence of  thought  of  the  French.  Possibly 
this  individualism  is  the  result  of  their 
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super-civilization.  Possibly  it  is  an  in- 
nate national  characteristic.  At  all 
events,  one  finds  it  fully  developed  in 
every  walk  of  life,  from  the  newspaper 
vender  who  refuses  to  change  a  five- 
franc  note  in.  order  to  sell  her  papers, 
to  the  president  of  a  large  financial 
house  who  declines  to  receive  an  Amer- 
ican caller  because  he  does  not  approve 
of  the  attitude  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

During  the  war  the  French  stood  aloof 
in  magnificent  self-satisfaction.  While 
the  British,  Americans,  and  Italians 
were  eagerly  exchanging  ideas  for  the 
perfection  of  their  methods,  the  French 
looked  on  with  indifference,  continuing 
along  their  own  lines,  without  even 
showing  a  natural  curiosity  in  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  their  allies. 

In  this  connection  let  me  cite  a  little 
.dinner  party  that  took  place  in  Paris 
in  the  third  year  of  the  war.  We  were 
a  cosmopolitan  assembly,  for  about  the 
board  had  gathered  officers  and  civilians 
from  England  and  Italy,  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Our  host  wr.s  a 
Frenchman.  The  talk  drifted  in  many 
directions,  for  each  guest  had  an 
anecdote  to  relate  concerning  the  atti- 
tude of  his  compatriots  in  the  great 
struggle  and  his  own  impressions  of 
Europe  as  seen  through  the  distorted 
glass  of  war.  At  length  the  Frenchman 
spoke. 

"Mes  amis,"  he  said,  "you  have  all 
traveled  much  and  you  are  curious  to 
know  of  the  doings  of  your  neighbors. 
As  for  me,  I  have  never  traveled.  I 
have  never  wished  to.  I  know  Paris, 
and  that  is  all.  And  is  not  Paris  the 
greater  half  of  the  world?  To  Paris, 
mes  amis,"  and  he  lifted  his  glass  to  the 
toast. 

Self-schooled,  like  Shakespeare,  self- 
scanned,  self-honored,  self-secure,  the 
French  are  led  to  adopt  a  haughty  atti- 
tude towards  all  foreigners.  They  give 
not  a  passing  thought  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
sacrifice  both  national  and  personal 
benefits  by  making  no  effort  to  please. 
Do  you  ever  find  a  Frenchman  advertis- 
ing his  goods  in  a  New  York  paper? 
Never.  Let  the  American  come  to  Paris 
if  he  wants  French  novelties,  but  the 
day  has  yet  to  come  when  the  French- 
man will  be  humble  enough  to  cross  the 
Atlantic. 

This  individualism  accounts  for  many 
phases  of  Parisian  life.  The  Parisian 
guards  his  liberty  with  fierce  jealousy 
and  works  out  his  destiny  untrammeled 
by  the  opinions  of  others.  If  it  pleases 
him,  he  disdains  the  consolations  of 
Mother  Church.  As  his  intellectual 
development  progresses  he  throws  aside 
the  gods  of  his  childhood,  making  his 
various  decisions  with  full  confidence  in 
his  own  personal  strength. 

In  sexual  matters  he  is  equally  inde- 
pendent. He  cares  not  a  fig  for  the 
sacred  rites  of  marriage.  If  he  wishes 
to  live  with  the  woman  of  his  choice,  he 
does  so  and  he  snaps  his  fingers  at  the 
conventions  of  society,  arguing  his  case 
—if  he  gives  himself  the  trouble — on  the 
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GATEWAY  TO  THE  OLD  CHURCH  OF  ST.  SEBNIN,  TOULOUSE 
"France  is  an  old  country  with  no  dazzling  promises  for  the  future.  .  .  .  She  is  mature  " 


most  materialistic  lines  imaginable. 
You  will  find  a  penniless  young  baron 
living  quite  happily  with  a  manicure 
girl.  The  lady  was  bequeathed  to  him 
by  an  army  friend  whose  regiment  was 
transferred  to  Morocco,  and  she  appears 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  lot. 
And  the  delightful  part  of  it  is  that 
our  young  French  baron  moves  among 
the  upper  four  hundred  as  freely  as 
ever  and  the  manicure  girl  is  just  as 
welcome  in  her  own  little  coterie. 

The  Frenchman  thus  is  individualistic 
to  a  fault,  and  when  it  serves  his 
purpose  indifferent  to  convention.  Yet, 
paradoxical  as  _it  may  sound,  in  non- 
essentials he  is  the  soul  of  conservatism. 
Of  all  the  countries  in  this  world,  none 
is  more  conservative  than  France.  In 
strong  contrast  to  their  intellectual 
freedom  the  French  are  almost  Oriental 
in  their  subservience  to  convention  in 
the  minor  things  of  life.  Until  they 
are  aroused  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
that  have  accumulated  with  the  years 
they  are  content  to  run  along  in  their 
little  grooves  without  questioning  the 


wisdom  or  expediency  of  their  methods. 
They  carry  on  the  work  undertaken  by 
their  fathers  with  little  ambition  to 
change  it  or  adapt  it  to  modern  re- 
quirements. 

Compared  with  American  papers,  the 
French  press  is  hopelessly  conservative. 
In  politics  it  is  the  moderates  who  are 
elected  by  a  huge  majority  every  time. 
In  business  they  cling  to  their  anti- 
quated office  buildings  and  factories 
with  even  greater  tenacity  than  the 
English.  Napoleon  I  established  the 
pensions  and  bonuses  of  the  Bank  of 
France  according  to  the  needs  of  his 
generation.  Dynasties  have  died  away 
and  democratic  governments  have  fallen, 
but  the  Bank  of  France  never  revised 
its  pensions  and  bonuses  until  two 
years  ago.  Nothing  short  of  a  world 
war  and  an  upheaval  in  economic  values 
is  able  to  arouse  a  state  institution  to 
a  sense  of  the  passage  of  time. 

In  their  homes  the  French  are  not 
less  conservative.  One  finds  few  labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  kitchen,  and  mon- 
strosities are  treasured  in  the  salon 
simply  because  they  have  been  there  for 
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two  generations!  They  have  their 
family  reunions  every  Sunday  simply 
because  they  have  always  had  their 
family  reunions  on  Sunday — they  and 
their  fathers  before  them.  They  still 
lock  and  double-bar  their  doors  at  night, 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  feudalism, 
and  the  concierge  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  apartment-house  just  as  she  did 
in  the  dangerous  times  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Once  a  custom  has  been  estab- 
lished, be  it  good  or  bad,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed until  long  after  it  has  outlived 
its  usefulness. 

The  offspring  of  a  proverbially  small 
family,  the  Frenchman  grows  up  spoiled 
and  overeducated.    Instead  of  bringing 


into  the  world  a  half-dozen  children 
whom  they  can  ill  afford  to  clothe  and 
educate,  his  mother  and  father  have  pre- 
ferred to  lavish  their  attention  on  one 
child  or  two.  The  result  is  that,  where 
American  children  knock  the  corners  off 
one  another  long  before  they  leave  their 
nursery,  their  little  European  cousin 
grows  up  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
his  own  importance.  If  he  were  sub- 
jected to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the 
games  that  do  so  much  to  develop  the 
English  schoolboy,  he  would  throw  off 
a  great  deal  of  his  early  egotism.  But 
the  training  that  awaits  him  as  a  phi- 
losopher and  intellectual  tends  rather  to 
encourage  and  crystallize  the  individ- 


ualism that  already  characterizes  him 
as  a  boy. 

Over  this  complex  web  of  traits  and 
tendencies  glimmers  the  ideal  of 
patriotism,  a  patriotism  of  such  beauty 
and  refinement  that  in  its  contempla- 
tion we  would  fain  forgive  the  weak- 
nesses beneath  it  and  remember  only 
the  singleness  of  spirit  that  upheld  the 
nation  so  magnificently  during  the  war. 
There  is  not  a  Frenchman  born  but 
thrills  to  the  inspiration  of  sacrifice  or 
ambition  for  his  country,  and  much  may 
be  said  and  done  in  the  name  of  the 
individual  that  would  be  cast  aside  for 
the  sake  of  the  magic  name  of  France. 


INDUSTRIAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ROCHESTER 


WHILE  war  is  raging  in  the  New- 
York  clothing  market  the  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  and  workers 
of  Rochester  are  completing  two  years  of 
successful  co-operation  in  industrial  gov- 
ernment. You  may  find  the  secret  of  it 
if  you  will  go  almost  any  afternoon  of 
the  week  to  an  office  on  Clinton  Street, 
in  Rochester.  There  you  will  find  the 
Industrial  Court  of  the  clothing  indus 
try  of  Rochester,  supported  jointly  by 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  and 
the  Rochester  Clothiers'  Exchange. 

When  you  go  into  the  office,  you 
see  a  little  man  with  shaggy  red  hair 
sitting  at  a  desk.  Clothing  workers  in 
Rochester  say  that  he  has  the  brains  of 
a  regiment  and  talks  like  a  presser. 
He  is  Dr.  William  M.  Leiserson,  a 
former  college  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Administration 
at  Washington,  now  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Adjustment  Board  of  Rochester's 
clothing  industry.  He  is  the  supreme 
diplomat  and  judicial  authority  in  a 
court  which  is  doing  as  much  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Rochester  as  any  other  court  in  the  city. 

But  this  court  is  not  run  like  an  or- 
dinary court.  There  are  no  sheriffs  to 
make  you  get  up  when  the  judge  comes 
in.  There  are  no  pomp  and  ceremony 
and  red  tape.  .There  are  no  lawyers  to 
argue  technicalities.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say,  you  say  it  in  your  own 
way.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  worker  in 
a  shop  and  you  want  to  say  something 
against  your  boss,  no  one  says,  "Sh!" 
No  one  can  fire  you  for  expressing  your 
feelings.  This  is  your  court.  You  help 
to  hire  the  judge  and  you  help  to  pay 
the  judge's  salary.  Why  shouldn't  the 
judge  be  nice  to  you?  Likewise,  if  you 
are  an  employer  accustomed  to  encoun- 
tering Brindellism  in  unions.  There  is 
no  labor  dictator  to  hold  a  club  over 
you  here.  The  smallest  contractor  can 
deal  as  effectively  with  the  union  as  the 
largest  manufacturer.  The  judge  of 
this  court  will  not  allow  the  clothing 
industry  of  Rochester  to  be  operated  on 
the  basis  of  blackmail  and  terror. 


BY  PAUL  BLANSHARD 
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the  interest  of  the  co> 
as  possible. 

This  Industrial  Court  is  noL  a  .iew 
and  untried  thing.  Over  270  cases  have 
been  brought  before  it.  It  began  in  the 
spring  of  1919,  when  the  Rochester 
manufacturers  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
recognizing  the  union  and  agreeing  to 
bargain  with  it  collectively.  In  this 
agreement  both  sides  expressed  their  be- 
lief that  strikes  and  lockouts  are  not  the 
most  satisfactory  methods  of  settling 
industrial  disputes.  They  agreed  to  try 
for  one  year  the  experiment  of  settling 
all  their  disputes  through  an  impartial 
chairman  whose  salary  and  expenses 
should  be  borne  equally  by  the  union 
and  the  manufacturers. 

The  manufacturers  who  signed  this 
agreement  were  not  unscientific  dreamers. 
They  were  hard-headed,  successful  busi- 
ness men  who  had  fought  unions  in  the 
clothing  industry  and  defeated  them  for 
twenty-five  years.  But  they  found  that, 
no  matter  how  many  times  they  defeated 
the  union,  they  always  came  out  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  whip.  They  were 
making  their  employees  more  and  more 
rebellious  and  the  employees  were  los- 
ing interest  in  production  in  the  in- 
dustry. So  they  got  together  and  said, 
"Suppose  we  try  a  really  constructive 
plan  for  industrial  peace." 

And  the  union  which  entered  into  this 
agreement  was  not  a  "bosses'  union." 
It  was  not  a  small  union  of  highly 
skilled  workers  trying  to  build  up  a 
monopoly  for  itself.  The  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  "radical"  unions  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  includes  all  workers  in  the 
clothing  trade.  Yet  this  union  was  per- 
suaded to  surrender  its  right  to  strike, 
and  for  over  eighteen  months  it  has 
submitted  to  every  decision  of  the  In- 
dustrial Court.    The  man  responsible 


-  the  workers  to  accept  the 
f  view  was  Sidney  Hillman, 
President  - "  ie  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Worker- '  i  j_[js  inspiration  came  largely 
successful  industrial  machinery 
Schaffner  &  Marx  in  Chicago, 
milman's  theory  is  that  the  people  who 
invest  labor  in  the  clothing  industry 
should  have  just  as  much  to  say  about 
the  general  conduct  of  the  industry  as 
the  people  who  invest  their  money.  He 
says  that  you  cannot  expect  workers  to 
be  interested  in  their  jobs  as  long  as 
the  employers  keep  them  out  of  a  share 
in  control  of  working  conditions.  Some 
of  the  far-sighted  employers  agreed  with 
him,  so  the  plan  of  industrial  govern- 
ment was  accepted. 

The  agreement  is  not  a  contract  so 
much  as  a  constitution  for  the  industry. 
The  ordinary  trade  agreement  is  like 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Jonas 
Smith:  it  is  either  disregarded  alto- 
gether or  followed  out  literally  to  the 
last  comma.  The  clothing  industry  is 
not  a  dead  thing;  it  is  as  lively  and 
vigorous  as  the  imagination  of  its 
builders.  So  it  needed  a  constitution 
that  would  allow  for  growth.  The 
Rochester  plan  provides  for  continuous 
industrial  legislation  by  a  Labor  Ad- 
justment Board  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
union,  presided  over  by  the  impartial 
chairman.  The  plan  works  out  in  this 
way: 

On  September  16  an  off  presser  was 
discharged  for  using  indecent  language 
in  the  shop.  The  union  appealed  the 
case  to  the  Industrial  Court,  pleading 
extenuating  circumstances.  Dr.  Leiser- 
son ruled:  "Neither  the  employer  nor 
the  employees  can  have  any  justification 
for  using  indecent  language  in  the 
shop.  .  .  .  When  an  employee  uses  in- 
decent language  and  is  discharged  there- 
for, the  chairman  will  not  reinstate 
him." 

On  December  10,   ,  a  clothing  cut- 
ter, did  not  report  for  work.  He  tele- 
phoned his  employer  that  he  was  sick. 
When  he  reported  for  work  after  his  ill- 
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ness,  he  was  told  that  there  was  no 
place  for  him.  He  appealed  his  case  to 
the  Industrial  Court  after  trying  for 
two  weeks  to  get  his  job  back. 

The    employer   declare  1    before  the 

Court  that    was  a  poo,  _  itter  and 

that  he  was  discharged  for  incuxiipetent 
work.    Dr.  Leiserson  ruled:  "Even  if  it 

were  true  that   's  work  was  poor 

and  below  normal  in  production,  such 
charges  cannot  be  entertained  at  the 

present  time.    himself  was  not 

told  that  there  was  any  dissatisfaction 
with  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  one 
week  before  he  became  sick  his  wages 
were  raised  from  $30  to  $35.  It  is 
therefore  ordered  that    be  rein- 

stated in  his  old  position  and  that  he 
shall  be  given  two  weeks'  back  pay.  He 
lost  three  weeks,  but  one  week  was  due 
to  sickness."  An  employer  could  not 
make  sickness  an  excuse  for  discharge. 

These  cases  of  discharge  are  com- 
paratively simple.  The  real  test  of  the 
Rochester  plan  comes  when  b  h  sides 
are  called  upon  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing about  stoppages,  loafing,  and  lock- 
outs. 

One  warm  morning  last  August  an 
older  and  two  younger  men  were  pressing 
coats  in  a  hot  little  room  on  St.  Paul 
Street.  The  elder  was  the  father  of  both 
the  younger  men.  About  eleven  o'clock 
he  leaned  over  from  his  machine  and 
said:  "Cut  out  he  hustlin',  kids.  Ve 
ain't  gotta  do  more  dan  44  coats  this 
week.    I  says  it's  hot  enough." 

The  two  young  men  were  obedient 
sons.  The  employer  begged  for  increased 
production  in  vain.  Finally  he  took  the 
case  to  the  Industrial  Court.  The  judge 
said:  "You  can't  cut  down  production 
without  a  real  reason.  It's  too  bad  about 
the  weather,  but  if  I  allowed  you  to  take 
the  weather  as  an  excuse  you  would 
find  it  too  cold  in  winter  and  too  hot 
in  summer.  You  pressed  fifty  coats  a 
week  all  last  year  and  all  other  pressers 
in  Rochester  are  doing  the  same.  Yon 
are  entitled  to  $41  a  week  for  pressing 
fifty  coats,  and  if  you  fall  below  that 
amount  you  will  have  to  lose  82  cents 
for  every  missing  coat." 

The  agreement  has  put  a  stop  to 
strikes.    When  -a  few  workers  forget 


themselves  and  break  loose  from  dis- 
cipline, what  happens  is  politely  called 
a  "stoppage."  The  workers  must  pay 
for  stoppages.  Last  spring  the  fancy  of 
seven  armhole  basters  lightly  turned  to 
swimming-holes  and  pastures  green. 
They  had  an  argument  with  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  Rochester  shop  and 
promptly  left  the  shop  for  a  day's  vaca- 
tion. What  happened  was  summed  up 
in  the  decision  of  the  Industrial  Court: 

"When  workers  cannot  agree  with  the 
management  on  any  question  of  dispute, 
it  is  provided  that  they  shall  make  com 
plaint  to  the  union,  and  if  the  union 
cannot  adjust  the  matter  it  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  impartial  chairman.  By 
quitting  work  in  a  body  these  armhole 
basters  violated  the  agreement  against 
stoppages.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  in  question,  no 
stoppage  is  justified  under  the  rules 
made  by  the  union  in  agreement  with 
the  manufacturers.  The  armhole  basters 
will  therefore  make  up  the  time  they 
lost  by  working  overtime  six  and  one- 
half  hours,  and  they  shall  be  paid 
straight  time  for  this  work." 

The  judge  is  just  as  stern  when  the 
employer  attempts  a  lockout.  In  Sep- 
tember an  employer  who  was  running  a 
small  clothing  shop,  wanted  to  get  out 
of  an  agreement  he  had  voluntarily 
made  to  keep  his  pocket-makers  working 
if  the  rest  of  the  shop  was  working. 
He  had  bungled  the  assignments  of  work 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  shop  in  such 
a  way  that  Saturday  morning  arrived 
and  the  pocket-makers  had  no  work  to 
do.  He  had  agreed  to  give  these  pocket- 
makers  continuous  work,  but  he  -tried 
to  evade  his  agreement  by  laying  off  the 
entire  shop.  The  workers  appealed  to 
the  Industrial  Court  for  their  Saturday 
pay. 

The  judge  said:  "To  shut  down  a 
shop,  hold  back  production,  and  make 
innocent  employees  suffer  a  loss  of 
wages  when  the  fault  lies  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  shop  is  entirely  unjus- 
tified. The  workers  must  be  paid  for 
Saturday  morning."  It  cost  the  em- 
ployer about  $500. 

The  most  important  part  of  the 
Rochester  plan  is  its  flexibility.  Cloth- 


ing plants  are  constantly  changing; 
new  machinery  is  being  introduced; 
short  cuts  are  being  invented;  the  whole 
standard  of  values  in  the  clothing  mar- 
ket is  going  up  and  down  like  a  chip 
on  the  waves.  How  are  you  going  to 
establish  "normalcy"  in  such  a  whirl- 
pool of  price-cutting  and  competition? 
"We  must  face  the  actual  facts  of  indus- 
try and  provide  for  them  in  our  consti- 
tution," said  the  leaders  of  both  workers 
and  manufacturers  in  Rochester.  So 
they  wrote  passages  into  their  agree- 
ment which  make  the  Labor  Adjustment 
Board  a  real  industrial  legislature: 

"The  Board  shall  have  the  authority 
to  make  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
supplementary  arrangements,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  agreement,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  agreement,  or  to  apply 
these  'principles  to  new  questions  when- 
ever they  arise. 

"Upon  petition  of  either  party,  the 
Labor  Adjustment  Board  shall  have  the 
power  to  determine  whether  important 
changes  have  taken  place  within  the 
clothing  industry,  or  in  industrial  con- 
ditions generally,  which  warrant  changes 
in  general  wage  levels  or  in  hours  of 
work;  and  if  it  is  decided  that  such 
changes  are  warranted,  negotiations 
shall  begin  between  the  narties  hereto. 
In  the  event  of  a  disagreement,  the 
question  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion." 

So  the  door  is  opened  to  scientific 
management  and  to  wage  adjustments 
in  times  of  financial  crisis.  "Our  co- 
operative enterprise,"  says  Dr.  Meyer 
Jacobstein,  labor  manager  of  the  Stein- 
Bloch  Company,  "is  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  introduction  of  scientific 
management  methods  in  a  very  salutary 
way,  because  when  new  methods  are 
introduced  to-day  they  are  done  with 
the  willing  consent  of  the  workers,  and 
not  imposed  upon  them  arbitrarily  and 
autocratically.  We  are  preparing  the 
soil  which  will  make  it  easy  for  the 
production  experts  to  reap  the  harvest 
when  the  proper  time  arrives.  In  a 
word,  we  are  constantly  'selling'  the 
concept  of  scientific  management  to  the 
workers  not  by  thrusting  it  down  their 
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throats  but  by  winning  their  consent 
by  persuasion,  reason,  and  practical 
demonstration." 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  legis- 
lative function  of  the  Labor  Adjustment 
Board  came  when  the  question  of  over- 
time and  the  forty-four-hour  week  was 
decided.  The  agreement  had  simply 
specified  that  the  work  week  should  be 
forty-four  hours  and  that  overtime  work 
should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half.  Should  a  man  who  comes 
into  the  shop  at  one  o'clock  and  works 
until  6:30  be  given  an  hour  and  a  half 
overtime  because  he  has  worked  an 
hour  and  a  half  past  five  o'clock?  Should 
a  man  who  works  only  thirty-six  hours 
a  week  in  four  installments  of  nine 
hours  a  day  be  given  four  hours  of  over- 
time? Here  was  a  question  for  legisla- 
tion. The  judge  differed  from  both  the 
workers  and  manufacturers  in  their 
final  ruling,  but  the  word  of  the  "two 
houses"  in  the  legislature  was  made  law. 
It  was  decided  that  only  work  in  excess 
of  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  in  ex- 
cess of  four  hours  on  Saturday  should  be 
counted  as  overtime.     The  man  who 


comes  to  work  at  one  o'clock  and  works 
until  6:30  is  not  given  overtime,  but  the 
man  who  works  nine  hours  a  day  is 
given  one  hour's  overtime  even  if  he 
works  only  one  day  a  week. 

The  proof  of  any  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  While  the  New  York  clothing 
market  is  being  destroyed  by  a  bitter 
industrial  struggle,  Rochester  workers 
and  manufacturers  are  maintaining  har- 
monious relations  with  profit  to  both. 
They  have  renewed  their  agreement  so 
that  it  will  not  expire  until  June  1,  1922. 
The  firms  which  have  helped  to  main- 
tain the  industrial  government  are  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  in 
the  United  States.  They  include  L.  Ad- 
ler  Brothers  &  Co.,  August  Brothers  & 
Co.,  the  L.  Black  Company,  the  A. 
Dinkelspiel  Company,  R.  Goldstein  & 
Co.,  Goodman  &  Suss,  Hershberg  &  Co., 
the  Hickey-Freeman  Company,  Louis 
Holtz  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Joseph  Knopf  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Lears,  Prinz  &  Mandel,  the  Levy 
Brothers  Clothing  Company,  McGraw, 
Benjamin  &  Hays,  the  Rochester  Stand- 
ard Clothes  Company,  Rosenberg 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Steefel,  Strauss  &  Con- 


nor, the  Stein-Bloch  Company,  the  Weiss 
Kopf  Company. 

The  effect  of  this  industrial  govern- 
ment upon  the  union  has  been  marked. 
In  its  earlier  stages  the  union  in  Roches- 
ter was  dominated  by  the  men  who  were 
the  most  daring  fighters  and  loudest 
talkers.  They  were  not  necessarily  men 
of  careful  judgment  and  responsibility. 
Now  the  union  is  dominated  by  leaders 
who  know  the  industry  from  A  to  Z, 
men  who  are  capable  of  representing  the 
workers  before  a  court  which  requires 
reasoned  statements  supported  by  an 
array  of  facts.  The  union  has  estab- 
lished a  labor  college  for  its  members 
and  is  seeking  to  build  up  their  cultural 
life.  The  fighting  spirit  is  still  there, 
but  the  era  of  peace  in  the  clothing  in- 
dustry has  allowed  the  union  to  devote 
much  of  its  energy  to  constructive  en- 
deavor. 

"Not  only  is  the  democracy  of  Roches- 
ter developing  leaders  who  make  for  safe- 
ty," says  Dr.  Meyer  Jacobstein,  "but,  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  developing  trained 
citizens — trained  citizens  who  are  in- 
formed, enlightened,  and  disciplined." 


UNDER  THE  SWAY  OF  HUNGER 


I-LAST  YEAR 

BY  LUCIA  E.  LYONS 


LITTLE  WINTER  sat  on  a  tiny 
bench  in  the  bare  Chinese  court- 
yard, with  the  pale  November  sun- 
shine falling  about  her.  She  needed  all 
the  sun  there  was,  because  she  still  wore 
her  summer  garments,  with  a  very  tat- 
tered fragment  of  grandmother's  old 
wadded  coat  tied  about  her  body.  She 
had  outgrown  her  last  year's  winter 
clothes,  and  this  year  there  was  no  cot- 
ton to  make  larger  ones.  Even  now 
mother  was  dividing  the  old  wadding 
to  make  it  stretch  farther  and  piecing 
the  outside  and  the  lining  with  strips 
cut  off  from  the  bottom  of  her  own 
coat. 

Little  Winter  did  not  greatly  mind 
the  cold,  though.  She  did  not  greatly 
mind  anything  any  more.  Two  months 
before  she  had  cried  when  they  told 
her  there  was  no  more  porridge  after 
her  half-bowlful  was  gone.  She  had  cried 
because  her  millet  cake  was  full  of  dry 
chaff  that  hurt  her  throat.  But  since 
then  many,  many  of  their  meals  had 
been  only  a  soup  made  of  leaves  and 
weeds,  and  now  even  the  leaves  were 
gone.  Somehow  it  was  too  much  trouble 
to  cry  about  things  any  more.  Instead 
of  crying  she  was  playing  a  game. 
Spread,  out  on  the  hard  ground  before 
her  were  many  broken  bits  of  pottery, 
with  which  she  carried  on  her  little 
make-believe.  If  the  game  had  had  a 
name,  it  would  have  been  called  "Last 
Year." 

She  began  to  arrange  the  pieces  in 
regular  order.    "Last  year  there  was 
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"Many  of  their  meals  had  been  only  a  soup 
made  of  leaves  and  weeds,  and  now  even  the 
leaves  w  ere  gone" 


good  millet  porridge,"  she  said,  putting 
down  a  very  large  one.  "Last  year  there 
were  salted  vegetables.  Last  year  some- 
times there  was  white  bread." 

Then  she  paused,  trying  confusedly  to 
remember  all  the  glories  of  that  distant 
time.  She  needed  big  sister  to  help  her 
play  the  game.  She  got  up,  gathering 
together  the  precious  fragments,  but  she 
did  not  dart  across  the  yard  in  the  man- 
ner of  former  times;  instead  she  walked 
sedately  and  a  little  shakily  to  the  front 
gate,  where  Little  Spring  was  at  her 
usual  task  of  caring  for  the  fretful  baby. 
He  had  not  forgotten  how  to  cry,  and 
Little  Winter  looked  at  him  with  solemn 
dark  eyes  as  he  stretched  out  his  small 
body  in  an  angry  wail. 

"Sister,"  said  Little  Winter  when  the 
baby  was  finally  pacified,  "come  and 
play  it  is  last  year.  Tell  me  some  more 
things  we  had." 

"Are  you  still  playing  that?"  exclaimed 
Little  Spring.  "Why  do  you  always  play 
that?"  But  she  sat  down  to  the  game 
nevertheless,  for  even  nine  years  old 
has  not  yet  outgrown  the  comfort  of 
making  believe. 

"This  one  is  the  porridge,"  said  Little 
Winter,  "and  this  is  the  vegetables,  and 
this  is  a  great  bin  piece  of  white  bread. 
What  else  is  there?" 

"There  is  chicken  soup,"  said  big  sis- 
ter with  decision.  Then,  warming  to 
the  subject,  she  went  on  with  enthu- 
siasm, putting  down  the  pottery  bits  as 
she  spoke.  "It  is  a  feast,"  she  an- 
nounced. "Here  fs  a  bowl  of  meat-balls, 
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'  and  here  are  eggs,  and  here  is  fish,  and 
— hai!  I  forgot  the  dessert  at  the  begin- 
'  ning.     This  little  one  is  watermelon 
seeds,  and  this  is  peanuts — " 

"Yes,  yes,  peanuts,"  chimed  in  Little 
Winter,  the  ghost  of  a  smile  hovering  on 
her  lips.  Of  course  there  used  to  be  pea- 
nuts when  she  kotowed  to  grandfather 
and  he  gave  her  two  large  cash  to  buy 
some  from  the  peddler.  Candy,  too! 
How  well  she  remembered! 

But  big  sister  was  speaking  again  as 
she  arranged  some  broken  pieces  of 
brick  along  the  wall.  "Here  are  our  best 
clothes,"  she  said,  "that  father  took  to 
the  pawn-shop.  And  here  is  the  thickest 
bedquilt.  He  sold  it,  but  he  only  brought 
back  such  a  little  bit  of  grain!  And 
lere  are  the  two  armchairs  where  father 
md  grandfather  used  to  sit." 

Little  Winter  watched  for  a  moment, 
)ut  clothes  and  furniture  did  not  greatly 
nterest  her.  She  turned  to  arrange  her 
)wn  pieces  of  china,  and  once  more  be- 
;an  the  singsong  chant  which  the  family 
lad  heard  so  constantly:  "Last  year 
here  was  good  porridge.  Last  year 
here  was  white  bread.  Last  year  there 
vere  vegetables." 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  steps,  and 
ather  stood  looking  down  at  the  game, 
lis  face  had  a  strange  expression  that 
lmost  frightened  them,  and  they 
bought  he  was  going  to  speak,  but  he 
assed  on  into  the  house  in  silence.  His 
rife  and  his  mother  looked  up  as  he 
ntered. 

"Did  you  go  to  the  city?"  asked  the 
Ider  woman.  "Are  the  officials  dis- 
puting food?" 

"They  are  distributing  food,"  he  an- 
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swered,  listlessly,  "but  the  food  is  only 
enough  for  those  who  are  already  there. 
No  more  may  go  to  receive  it."  . 

He  sat  looking  at  the  mud  floor  for 
some  time.  At  last  he  brought  out  the 
thought  which  was  in  his  mind.  "The 
money  from  the  mule  will  soon  be  gone. 
In  the  city  I  saw  them  selling  little 
girls.  Five  mouths  are  less  to  feed  than 
six." 

"Shall  a  man  like  you  sell  his  chil- 
dren?" cried  the  grandmother.  "I  am 
old,  and  their  grandfather  no  longer 
lives.  I  had  better  die  at  once  and  give 
my  food  to  the  young." 

"No,"  said  the  man,  heavily.  "You 
are  my  mother.  They  are  only  my 
daughters." 

"Which   one?"   asked   their  mother, 
with  a  frightened  face. 
"The  big  one  would  be  worth  more 

money,"  said  the  father,  slowly,  "but  

but— my  heart  endures  not  Little  Win- 
ter's playing;  'Last  year,'  always  'Last 
year.'  Perhaps— if  we  sold  her— the  peo- 
ple would  give  her  enough  to  eat." 

"You  shall  not  do  so,"  said  the  grand- 
mother, firmly.  "When  have  the  Kuan 
family  ever  sold  their  daughters?  She 
and  I  will  go  together  to  the  river. 
Then  there  will  be  only  four  mouths, 
and  perhaps  next  month  the  officials 
will  feed  more  people." 

The  wail  of  the  baby  interrupted  her. 
Little  Spring  was  coming  across  the 
yard. 

"The  foreigner  has  come!"  she  called. 
"He  stands  on  the  temple  steps  talking. 
Every  one  goes  to  hear  him." 

The  family  turned  to  the  gate  with 
one  accord.    The  temple  stood  near  by, 
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and  the  foreigner  was,  indeed,  talking 
to  the  crowd  of  villagers. 

"The  people  in  America  have  sent 
gram,"  he  said.  "There  will  not  be 
much  for  each  one— but  enough  to  keep 
all  this  village  alive  until  they  send 
some  more.  All  the  men  are  to  go  and 
work  on  the  new  railway.  The  women 
and  the  children  live  at  home  and  come 
every  day  to  the  temple.  A  man  of 
the  Jesus  Church  will  distribute  the 
food." 

"It  is  good,"  said  an  old  man  in  the 
crowd.  "Forty-two  years  ago  I  ate  the 
food  of  the  Jesus  Church  in  the  P'ang 
Family  Village,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
drought.  As  the  Jesus  Church  men  say 
so  will  they  do.  Also  there  is  no  graft."' 
"No  graft!"  exclaimed  the  people  near- 
est to  him.  "Why,  then,  do  they  do  this 
deed  for  us  strangers?" 

"Perhaps  he  will  tell  us  soon,"  said 
the  old  man,  looking  towards  the  Amer- 
ican, who  was  now  giving  some  direc- 
tions to  the  village  elders.  "It  was 
many  years  ago  that  I  heard,  and  I  am 
an  old  man  and  have  forgotten  much. 
But  there  was  talk  of  one  Jesus,  who 
pitied  all  men.  He  it  is  whom  they 
follow." 

Little  Winter  still  sat  by  the  gate 
when  they  returned.  "Last  year,"  she 
was  saying,  "there  were  sometimes  pea- 
nuts.  Last  year — " 

"You  are  making  a  mistake,"  said  her 
father,  bending  over  her.  "Say  it  this 
way  now— always  this  way:  'Next  year 
there  will  be  porridge.  Next  year  there 
will  be  vegetables.  Next  year  there  will 
be  white  bread.'  " 


II-WHAT  CHINA  MAY  GAIN  FROM  FAMINE 

BY  SYDNEY  GREENBIE 


AMINES,  floods,  plagues,  wars  with- 
H    in  and  invasions  from  without  have 
L    tested  the  soul  and  the  strength  of 
una  and  its  agglutinated  provinces 
om  time  out  of  mind,  but  no  single 
ing  has  ever  come  with  such  wide- 
read   yet   intensive    horror    as  the 
mine  which  is  now  devastating  the 
eater  part  of  the  five  most  important 
rthern  provinces.   Joseph  through  his 
terpretation  of  dreams  saved  Egypt 
>m  one  such  scourge.     But  though 
ens  have  been  prophesying  this  pres- 
t  situation  in  China  by  way  of  a 
ggested  remedy  for  years,  China  has 
Iked  right  into  it  as  though  still  in 
Iream.   For  two  years  the  actual  dan- 
of  a  food  shortage  hung  over  the 
rthern  lands.    First  came  the  floods 
ing  the  saucer-like  plains.    Then,  as 
■ugh  the  heavens  had  been  drained  dry, 
re  followed  uninterrupted  drought 
ting  over  two  years.    Every  blade  of 
iss  has  shriveled  in  the  burning  sun. 
iat  this  has  meant  to  the  hundred 
llion  people  in  that  region  will  be 
n  later.    In  the  meantime  the  geo- 
phical  conditions   which  caused  it 
tify  a  digression  to  the  extent  of  a 
agraph  or  two. 


The  present  famine  in  China  spreads 
over  the  greater  part  of  five  provinces- 
Shantung  in  the  east,  Chihli  northwest 
of  it,  Honan  southwest  of  it,  Shansi  in 
the  far  west,  with  Shensi  south  of  it. 
Together  they  comprise  an  area  of  some 
390,000  square  miles,  which  is  remark- 
ably close  to  the  combined  area  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska,   and    Kansas,    our    five  great 
prairie  and  wheat-producing  States.  The 
ratio  of  population,  however,  is  more 
startling,  for,  while  these  five  States 
contain   about   7.000,000  people,  these 
five  provinces  in  China,  according  to  one 
computation,  have  more  people  than  the 
entire  United  States.    Like  our  States 
above  mentioned,  the  five  Chinese  prov- 
inces are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  bed  of  a  great  inland  water;  but, 
unlike  ours,  they  are  closer  to  the  sea. 
In  consequence,  their  geographical  status 
has  not  yet  become  stable.    The  great 
rivers  which  course  through  the  central 
part  of  them  have  changed  their  beds 
several  times,  completely  altering  the 
topography  of  the  country.  Geographers 
claim  that  the  process  of  forming  the 
land  is  not  yet  over.    This  means  that 
no  man  living  there  knows  how  long 


nature  will  tolerate  him  or  when  he  will 
be  summarily  dispossessed.  This  means 
that  all  efforts  at  permanently  building 
dikes  against  floods  or  irrigation  works 
against  drought  are  speculative  in  the 
extreme.  It  means  that  into  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Chinese  there  has  been 
deeply  graven  the  lessons  of  fate  and 
the  conviction  that  life  is  the  most  im-  I 
permanent  of  things. 

The  implications  of  this  are  far  reach- 
ing. They  account  in  part  for  the  spirit 
of  the  Chinese  in  face  of  famine,  such 
as  has  been  torturing  them  these  past 
five  months.  Inured  to  a  devastating 
destiny,  always  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, the  ground  literally  swept  from 
under  them,  they  have  learned  to  face 
the  unknown  beyond  with  what  West- 
erners call  fatalism  and  to  yield  "lazily" 
to  conditions  which  with  us  would  arouse 
violence. 

Yet  year  after  year  for  at  least  five 
thousand  years  of  recorded  Chinese  his- 
tory the  people  of  these  regions,  .espe- 
cially Shantung,  have  plowed  in  the  face 
of  nature's  opposition  and  planted  in 
the  hope  that  nature  would  not  again 
desert  them.  Time  and  again  they  have 
been  disappointed.    In  1877-8  the  cost 
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Photograph  from. China  Famine  Fund 
A  YOUNG  CHINESE  MAN  CARRYING  HIS  AGED  FATHER  IN  SEARCH  OF  FOOD 


of  disaster  amounted  to  nearly  nine 
million  lives — the  toll  of  famine.  Since 
then  another  famine  has  occurred  coin- 
cident with  the  political  upheaval  and 
the  coming  of  the  Republic — 1911.  Then 
it  was  that  the  Red  Cross  proposed  a 
gigantic  engineering  project  which  would 
have  taken  some  forty  years  to  accom- 
plish. It  was  never  launched.  So  to-day 
we  see  what  inaction  means  and  what  it 
is  certain  to  mean  unless  the  entire 
world  interested  in  what  China  has  to 
offer  takes  the  matter  in  hand  and  helps 
her  out  of  this  age-long  sorrow. 

What  is  seen  in  China  is  this:  Nor- 
mally in  these  five  provinces  there  should 
be  at  least  two  full  yields  a  year.  Even 
at  that,  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  But  the  years  since  1918  have 
seen  not  even  one  full  harvest,  and 
much  of  the  seed  has  either  been  wasted 
through  planting  or  has  been  consumed 
to  escape  starvation.  With  these  ever- 
increasing  and  recurring  floods  and 
famines,  few  farmers  ever  succeed  in 
raising  two  normal  crops  in  five  years. 
This  last  year  nothing  has  *>een  har- 
vested— at  most  one  per  cent  of  the 
normal — and  a  conservative  estimate 
says  that  in  consequence,  forty.five  mill- 
ion people  are  facing  starvation.  Since 
the  coming  of.winter  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  them  are  daily  dying  of  hunger, 
cold,  and  typhus.  Those  who  are  on  the 
ground  claim  that  before  the  next  crop 
can  possibly  be  harvested  in  the  coming 


June  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  will 
i  have  succumbed,  and  millions  of  others 
I  will  be  reduced  to  a  precarious  state 
through  undernourishment  and  exposure. 

To  ward  off  starvation  the  millions  of 
poor  have  resorted  to  the  consumption 
of  bark  from  trees.  The  leaves  had 
been  stripped  long  before  the  blasts,  of 
winter  had  arrived.  -A  blade  of  grass  no 
sooner  makes  its  appearance  than  it  is 
literally  pounced  upon  by  a  starving 
Chinese,  though  few  now  have  the 
energy  to  so  vital  a  pursuit  of  food.  The 
chaff  of  former  harvests  is  now  being 
'  mixed  with  roots  and  peanut  cake  (after 
the  oil  has  been  extracted)  and  with 
ground  corn-cobs,  and  even  potato  leaves. 

Famine  is  famine,  and  nothing  one 
says  can  add  or  detract  from  it.  A 
great  number  of  comparisons  have  been 
made  to  bring  home  to  this  world  of 
ours  the  reality  of  the  famine  in  China. 
According  to  a  composite  of  estimates, 
between  ten  and  fifteen  million  people 
are  doomed,  even  with  all  the  aid  the 
most  sanguine  expect  from  the  outer 
reaches  of  the  world.  The  picture  that 
has  come  to  us  dates  back  some  weeks 
or  months.  A  vast,  seething  multitude 
of  weary,  fearful  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  selling  their  few  possessions  at 
unjustly  low  prices — their  "extra"  cloth- 
ing, their  household  utensils,  the  wood 
from  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  the 
animal  or  two;  selling  and  moving  on 
to  imaginary  places  of  security.  Chil- 
dren have  been  murdered  or  sold  by 


their  parents  to  relieve  themselves  of 
the  physical  and  emotional  burden  they 
were  upon  them.  Men  of  some  vigor 
have  left  their  families  behind  in  the 
hope  of  finding  work  to  do.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  "deserted"  is  no  conjecture. 
A  seething  world  of  human  beings,  like 
a  beehive  broken  into. 

Most  of  us  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other read  romantic  accounts  of  famines. 
Foremost  among  these  is  that  of  Egypt. 
But  the  picture  of  Jacob  arriving  in 
Egypt  with  his  asses  and  the  gifts  of 
spices  and  fruits  with  which  the  old 
patriarch  sought  to  placate  Joseph  makes 
one  wonder  how  they  and  famine  got 
along  together.  I  have  heard  no  such 
accounts  of  conditions  in  the  famine 
area  of  China. 

For  these  Chinese  there  is  no  Egypt 
to  which  they  can  go.  On  the  borders 
guards  have  been  stationed  to  refuse 
admission  to  the  wandering,  starving 
hordes.  Even  Manchuria,  which  is 
every  year  a  haven  of  promise  to  thou- 
sands, has  been  shut  to  them — Man- 
churia, which  is  their  own  land.  So 
back  from  the  Manchurian  border  press 
the  thousands  who  had  exhausted  them- 
selves getting  there. 

Back  to  what?  Back  to  starvation 
and  exploitation.  For  some  of  the  al- 
most unbelievable  accounts  of  exploita- 
tion are  part  and  parcel  of  the  problem 
of  China,  as  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Pawnbrokers  have  exhausted  their  funds 
in  many  regions  buying  up  the  odds  and 
ends  of  things  the  poor  have  sold  at 
prices  next  to  nothing;  panderers  in 
women  are  buying  up  young  girls  and 
even  wives,  many  of  whom  prefer  death. 
Even  the  o'fficials  are  not  free  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  famine  to  fatten  their 
own  purses.  So  much  so  that  some 
Chinese  cannot  believe  that  any  one  is 
disinterested  enough  to  offer  aid  with- 
out ulterior  motives.  And,  indeed,  there 
is  an  atom  of  truth  in  this  suspicion. 

Can  it,  then,  be  marveled  at  that  when 
Japan  offered  to  sell  half  a  million 
bushels  of  rice  to  wheat  and  millet  eat- 
ing Chinese,  payment  of  which  was  to 
be  made  by  way  of  a  loan,  the  Chinese 
hesitated?  One  wonders  further  how 
overpopulated  Japan,  importing  much  of 
her  rice  from  India  and  other  places, 
could  spare  so  much  without  making  the 
price  prohibitive.  To  counteract  these 
unsavory  impressions,  generous  Japa- 
nese have  raised  a  fund  of  nearly  half 
a  million  yen  for  distribution  among  the 
sufferers.  And  more  far-seeing  Japa- 
nese, among  them  the  proprietors  of  the 
somewhat  liberal  paper  the  "Yomiuri," 
are  advocating  whole-hearted  assistance 
as  a  means  of  regaining  the  friendship 
of  the  Chinese,  lost  to  them  through  the 
famous  Twenty-one  Demands  and  the 
rape  of  Shantung.  Nothing  would 
further  good  relations  all  around  more 
than  this,  and  China's  sorrow  might 
easily  become  a  means  of  her  rejuvena- 
tion. Many  Chinese  objected  to  the  loan 
of  any  money  to  the  present  officials  in 
China  by  the  Powers  in  the  Consortium. 

Other  nations  are  seeing  the  great  pos- 
sibility in  this  method  of  generous  aid. 
The  British  Minister  to  China  recently 
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pointed  out  how  even  to  this  day  Chi- 
nese in  distant  places  express  their 
heart-felt  appreciation  of  the  help  Great 
Britain  and  British  subjects  rendered 
famished  China  forty-three  years  ago. 
America  has  gained  much  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  funds  for 
educational  purposes  to  China,  and  to- 
day the  work  we  are  doing  in  connection 
with  this  famine  is  bound  to  make  an 
everlasting  impression  on  the  hearts  I 
and  minds  of  the  Chinese. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  beginning, 
China  is  inured  to  natural. catastrophe, 
a  training  which  has  deeply  affected  the 
psychology  of  the  people.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  made  her  ready  to 
accept  the  friendship  of  aliens  with  child- 
like simplicity,  or  to  resent  invasion 
with  a  ferocity  that  might  even  be 
called  majestic.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Chinese  plow  their  fields  with  the 
slow,  plodding  water-buffalo  all  day  long, 
returning  home  to  tinker  on  into  the 
night  at  little  jobs,  living  in  little  mud 
houses,  making  tasty  food  out  of  any- 
thing that  happens  to  be  around;  on  the 
other  hand,  their  application  makes  of 
their  land  an  enormously  productive  one. 
Just  as  they  can  turn  anything  to  edible 
food,  so  can  they  manufacture  things 
with  little  inventions  that  have  not  been 
excelled  by  the  most  modern  of  ma- 
chines. As  a  race  they  are  physically 
much  more  stalwart  than  the  Orientals 
we  are  here  accustomed  to  see,  and  re- 
quire twice  as  much  food  as  the  Japa-' 
nese,  for  instance.  Imagine,  then,  what 
this  famine  must  mean  to  an  active, 
large-bodied  people.  Contrast,  in  your 
minds,  the  verdant,  rolling  plains  dur- 
ing the  fat  years  with  the  withered  fields 
under  these  terribly  lean  ones. 

Let  us  contrast,  further,  even  though 
it  may  seem  a  bit  visionary,  what  the 
prospect  is  for  China  with  Powers 
around  her  who,  though  impelled  by 
self-interest  to  assist  her  development, 
realize  that  that  very  motive  dictates  a 
united  and  not  an  intriguing  and  divided 
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Photograph  from  China  Famine  Fund 

TERRACED  FIELDS  ORDINARILY  IRRIGATED,  BUT  NOW  DRIED  BY  DROUGHT 
The  man  in  the  foreground  is  of  considerable  wealth,  as  is  indicated  by  his  being  carried  on  the 

shoulders  of  four  coolies 


self-interest.  These  same  fields  over 
which  there  are  but  few  railways,  and 
only  footpaths,  so  to  speak,  where  wide 
roads  should  be,  can  be  made  to  yield! 
treble  what  they  have  so  far  produced.) 
Where  now  are  only  wells  which  periodi- 
cally go  dry  there  could  be,  and  will  be, 
tremendous  reservoirs  built  with  native 
labor,  but  with  machines  and  knowledge 
from  abroad.  Vagrant  rivers  will  be 
straightened  to  avoid  the  usual  floods. 

Considerable  reconstruction  work  is 
now  being  carried  on  with  famine  funds. 
Starving  men  are  given  work  building 
roads.    That  is  only  a  beginning.    But . 
with  the  famine  bringing  all  foreign  [ 
Powers  into  accord   on  at  least  one| 
point,  a  nucleus  might  be  formed  for 
greater   and   greater   international  co- 
operation  in   China.     The   Red  Cross 
should  be  urged  to  push  the  project  long' 


ago  considered  most  advisable  for  the 
dredging  of  canals,  the  straightening  of 
rivers,  the  surveying  for  railway  beds. 
It  is  spending  half  a  million  dollars  in 
Shantung  for  relief;  millions  more  are 
being  given  from  America  through  vari- 
ous agencies  to  succor  the  starving;  Ja- 
pan, Great  Britain,  France — all  people 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  China  and 
who  are  making  tremendous  money 
every  year  in  trade  (America's  trade 
alone  amounted  to  $350,000,000  last  year) 
—are  seeing  to  it  that  these  funds  are 
being  put  to  constructive  work  in  China 
which  shall  be  permanent,  and  not  merely 
temporary,  relief.  It  is  a  great  lesson 
in  co-operation  for  good,  on  almost  altru- 
istic lines,  and  leaves  one  with  the  hope 
that  China  is  not  forever  going  to  be 
the  teapot  in  the  tempest  of  interna- 
tional greed. 
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AN  ASTONISHING  AMERICAN  COMMONPLACE 


IN  the  great  European  libraries — Paris, 
Berlin,  London,  Frankfort — you  work 
as  a  student.  You  obtain  formal 
permission;  you  are  admitted  with  due 
ceremony;  you  can  make  inquiries  at 
the  central  desk,  which  are  very  cour- 
teously answered;  sometimes  you  can 
take  books  home  and  sometimes  you 
can't.  In  any  case,  your  studentship 
carries  you  through — even  if  you  are 
only  reading  novels  or  a  guide  to  the 
turf.  By  virtue  of  being  a  student  you 
are  admitted  to  the  charmed  circle  of 
books;  you  have  become  a  member  of 
a  bibliographical  aristocracy. 

In  the  New  York  libraries  you  may  be 
a  student.  Quite  as  often  you  are  a 
mere  parent,  a  business  woman,  a 
loiterer — even  a  child.  You  may  want 
Westermarck  on  "Human  Marriage"  or 
you  may  merely  want  an  "easy"  book — 
which  is  to  say  that  you  are  not  all  too 
sure  of  your  spelling  and  don't  like  long 
words.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  You  are 
equally  a  citizen  of  an  enchanted  coun- 
try in  which  naturalization  is  automatic, 
in  which  there  is  room  for  everybody, 
in  which  everybody,  no  matter  who,  is 
made  more  than  welcome.  The  en- 
chanted kingdom  is  served,  not  by  offi- 
cials whose  officialdom  reminds  you  all 
the  time  of  the  privilege  that  is  yours, 
but  by  hosts  and  hostesses,  who  regard 
your  visit  as  something  eminently  de- 
sirable. It  is  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  which  is  the  greatest 
among  many  differences  between  the 
libraries  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

The  European  has  -still  to  get  over 
the  monastic  attitude  with  regard  to 
books — an  attitude  acquired  when  they 
were  scarce,  for  one  thing,  and  also 
when  knowledge  was  deemed  a  danger- 
ous weapon.  Seekers  after  knowledge 
at  the  great  libraries  are  given  facilities, 
but  they  are  not  specially  helped  and  en- 
couraged to  make  use  of  them.  Methods 
exist  chiefly  because  they  have  existed, 
and  man  is  made  for  the  method  rather 
than,  the  method  for  the  man.  It  is 
significant  that  in  England  the  term 
"free  library"  is  used  rather  than  "pub- 
lic l*brary,"  as  is  the  case  in  New  York. 
And,  like  most  "free"  things,  the  "free" 
library  has  a  less  proud  suggestion 
about  it  than  has  the  "public"  library. 
The  children's  room  as  it  exists  in  New 
York  is  in  England  almost  unknown. 
Libraries,  indeed,  are  provided  liberally, 
dumped  down  here  and  there,  as  if  they 
were  pieces  of  furniture  necessary  for 
the  respectability  of  the  family,  but  not 
to  be  used  too  much.  Except  in  settle- 
ments there  is  hardly  any  attempt  to 
teach  or  help  people  how  to  use  them, 
and  in  small  towns,  indeed,  they  are  apt 
to  become  something  of  a  white  ele- 
phant. 

New  York  of  course  started  its  libra- 
ries free  from  the  monastic  tradition. 
With  its  cosmopolitan  population,  it  had 
to  make  wide  provision,  and  it  did  it. 
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In  the  absence  of  a  specially  student 
aristocracy,  it  had  to  evolve  a  system 
which  would  apply  with  the  utmost 
breadth.  With  its  Babel  of  languages, 
that  system  had  to  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. To  work  at  the  British  Museum 
or  at  the  Sorbonne  is  a  liberal  education 
— always  provided  that  you  have  educa- 
tion in  the  first  instance.  Both  would 
be  nearly  impossible  of  access  to  the 
casual  Syrian  or  Jew  or  Italian  or 
Bohemian  or  any  other  of  the  multi- 
tudinous nationalities  that  frequent  New 
York  who  have  not  the  best  facilities 
either  for  making  themselves  understood 
or  for  making  themselves  felt.  The 
British  Museum,  for  instance,  with  its 
world-famous  collection  of  books,  has  a 
system  of  cataloguing  to  decipher  which 
is  in  itself  a  science.  Instead  of  the 
card  index  of  the  New  York  libraries, 
there  are  huge  tomes,  which  are  some- 
times more  alphabetical  and  sometimes 
less,  according  to  the  number  of  inser- 
tions recently  made.  The  press,  marks, 
instead  of  being  composed  of  two  or 
0  three  letters,  are  as  long  as  a  govern- 
ment filing  reference,  and  as  easily  mis- 
taken. In  addition  to  the  great  general 
catalogue  there  are  sundry  supplemen- 
tary catalogues,  all  of  which  need  to  be 
known  and  -quite  often  to  be  consulted. 
And  when  the  whole  ceremony  is  com- 
plete, it  is  usually  half  an  hour  before 
the  books  appear.  In  the  reading-room 
itself,  with  its  picturesque  if  murky  at- 
mosphere, with  its  ancient  students  and 
its  well-known  literary  figures  most,  days 
to  be  seen  there,  with  the  great  dome  re- 
ducing its  readers  to  the  mere  specks 
that  they  are,  a  certain  number  of  books 
can  be  approached  by  the  readers  them- 
selves. But.  not  nearly  as  many  as  is 
the  case  in  the  New  York  library,  where 
as  many  books  as  possible  are  on  open 
shelves  to  be  fingered  and  selected  ac- 
cording to  pleasure. 

To  be  able  to  walk  into  the  reading- 
room  without  formality  is  in  itself  an 
almost  unheard-of  thing  in  Europe.  To 
obtain  almost  any  book  in  ten  minutes 
or  so  makes  possible  much  reading  for 
otherwise  busy  people.  To  have  the 
simplest  method  in  filling  out  the  book 
slips  saves  time  both  for  the  visitor  and 
the  attendant.  And  to  have  a  large  de- 
gree of  choice,  where  you  can  freely  look 
at  the  book  yourself  and  need  not  judge 
of  its  usefulness  merely  from  the  title, 
offers  all  the  advantages  of  a  first-class 
private  library. 

The  New  York  library  has  of  course 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  really 
central,  and  working  with  branches. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  things  about 
the  whole  system  is  the  co-operation 
possible  between  center  and  branches. 
In  Paris  and  London,  for  instance,  libra- 
ries are  in  water-tight  compartments. 


If  you  want  medical  books,  you  go  to 
one  kind  of  library;  you  cannot  be  sure 
of  obtaining  them  at  the  great  central 
libraries,  and  if  you  do,  they  are  mostly 
not  up  to  date.  Again,  if  you  live  in 
Chelsea,  London,  you  obtain  a  reader's 
ticket  for  the  free  library;  but  if  you 
move  to  Bloomsbury,  London,  the  Chel- 
sea ticket  has  no  significance  and  you 
have  to  begin  all  over  again  in  Blooms- 
bury.  It  follows  that  there  is  no  inter- 
change of  books  between  such  self-con- 
tained institutions.  If  the  book  isn't 
there,  it  simply  isn't  there.  In  actual 
practice,  a  high  state  of  efficiency  as  re- 
gards book  purchase  exists  in  the  vari- 
ous libraries  in  London,  but  this  is  in 
spite  of,  rather  than  because  of,  any 
system  in  the  matter.  Also  of  course 
it  means  a  great  deal  of  duplication,  and 
money  thus  spent  might  well  be  devoted 
to  salaries  and  the  insuring  of  a  better 
type  of  librarian.  Now  in  New  York 
State  I  have  worked  continuously  at 
Forty-second  Street  and  also  in  the 
library  of  a  little  town  of  some  six  or 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.  What  do 
I  find?  If  I  want  a  book  that  does  not 
chance  to  be  available,  the  central 
library  obtains  it  for  me  from  one  of 
the  branches  where  it  happens  to  be 
visfting.  Incidentally  a  central  filing 
system  enables  this  to  be  done  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  In  the  country- 
town  library  I  find  many  special  books 
that  I  ask  for.  When  I  want  a  book 
that  is  not  there,  the  librarian,  not 
being  dependent  upon  a  little-town  grant, 
has  only  to  send  up  to  Albany  to  get 
it  from  the  State  library  there. 

Most  impressive  perhaps  of  all  to  the 
foreigner  are  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  traveling  libraries  in  country  dis- 
tricts. There  is  a  fascinating  sugges- 
tion of  George  Borrow  in  these  itinerant 
libraries,  all  worked  from  the  center 
and  bringing  books  to  those  who  cannot 
come  to  the  books.  European  countries, 
being  on  a  smaller  scale,  have  not  of 
course  quite  the  same  need  for  such  an 
institution.  To  them  it  sounds  more 
like  a  Utopian  scheme  than  an  actual 
working'  system  readily  accepted  in  the 
Newer  World  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  Europe,  again,  the  lending  library 
is  conducted  in  quite  a  different  spirit 
from  that  obtaining  in  New  York.  To 
be  lent  books  is  something  of  a  privi- 
lege, and  many  safeguards  are  adopted. 
There  is  far  more  of  a  feeling  over 
there  that  man  is  made  for  books  and 
not  books  for  man.  Either  you  may  pay 
— and  pay  quite  heavily — for  the  loan  of 
a  number  of  books  or  you  can  borrow 
two,  or  at  most  three,  from  the  free 
libraries  in  England.  In  France  there 
is  still  more  formality.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  gladness  of  lending — because 
it  contributes  towards  the  general  stand- 
ard of  education — which  obtains  in  the 
New  York  institutions.  Also  the  few 
books  obtainable  cannot  compare  with 
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the  generous  half-dozen  at  a  time  which 
are  open  to  the  borrower  here. 

Much  has  already  been  written  about 
the  comparatively  new  feature  of  the 
children's  rooms  in  American  libraries. 
It  is  with  full  consciousness  of  the  dan- 
ger of  repetition  that  I  give  the  point  of 
view  of  the  foreigner  with  regard  to 
a  system  which  goes  to  the  whole  root 
of  the  matter  of  book  education.  In 
England  and  in  Holland  the  children's 
room  has  here  and  there  made  headway. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course,  and  there  is  ever  present  the  sug- 
gestion, not  that  books  must  be  taken 
care  of  but  that  they   must   not  be 
spoiled.    In  such  institutions  as  exist 
for  children  the  books  are  nearly  always 
behind  wires  and  there  is  none  of  the 
joy  of  loitering  round  the  shelves,  of 
taking  out  one  volume  and  then  another, 
and,  finally,  of  finding  both  advice  and 
sitting  accommodation  made  to  order 
for  you.    The  American  method  of  giv- 
ing advice  too  strikes  me  most  forcibly. 
It  is  never  thrust  upon  the  child.  There 
is  nothing  pedagogic  about  it.  The  child 
is  never  required  to  improve  his  mind 
as  a  condition  of  citizenship  in  this 
most  delightful  of  all  worlds.    Yet  the 
connection  between  library  and  school, 
which  in  Europe  is  practically  unknown, 
is  in  actuality  the  most  naturally  edu- 
cative factor  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
ceived of.   Many  Carnegie  libraries  have 
been  bestowed  upon  Great  Britain;  some 
have  been  refused  by  the  small-town  au- 
thorities.   Why?    Because  nobody  knew 
how  to  use  them  and  complaint  was 
made  that  they  were  frequented  merely 
for  the  sporting  news  in  the  newspaper 
room.    To  the  uninitiated,  the  library 
is  bound  to  be  a  hieroglyph  until  the 
Rosetta  stone  of  knowledge  is  forthcom- 
ing.   But  when  you  are  actually  sent 
from  your  school  to  your  own  library 
in  your  own  children's  room  to  see  what 
you  can  find,  say,  about  the  War  of  1812, 
or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  the  great  rivers 
of  America,  and  when  a  benign  being  in 
the  center  of  the  room  comes  down  to 
earth  and  initiates  you  in  the  whole  joy 
of    hunt-the-slipper    through  encyclo- 
paedias or  dictionaries  or  histories  or 
what  not,  why  then  you  have  started 
along    the    road-  to    knowledge,  not 
through   dreary,   unintelligible  wastes, 
but  along  a  golden  path  with  a  rainbow 
at  the  end  of  it.    And  last — but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  least  point — that  same 
benign  being  will  not  be  too  hard  upon 
you  if  your  borrowed  book,  having  trav- 
ersed the  whole  family,  is  perhaps  not 
quite  as  fresh  as  when  it  started  upon 
its  career.    Only  reasonable  care  is  de- 
manded, since  it  is  held  that  knowledge 
is  worth  paying  for. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
great  difference  between  the  American 
libraries  which  I  have  seen  and  those 
of  the  Old  World  was  produced  by  the  un- 
usually cosmopolitan  condition  of  Amer- 
ica or  the  absence  of  moribund  prece 
dent.  Whatever  it  was,  the  full  influence 
of  this  difference  has  yet  to  be  felt — 
upon  those  succeeding  generations  who 
begin  their  library  career  in  the  public 
school.    Just  now  it  is  probably  only 


the  foreigner,  the  outsider,  accustomed 
to  the  limitations  of  good  things  at 
home,  who  can  most  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  opening  up  to  all  and  sundry, 
irrespective  of  race  or  creed,  the  thought 
of  the  world,  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
mind. 

THE   NEW  BOOKS 

FICTION 

BRIDE  OF  MISSION  SAN  JOSE   (THE).  By 

John  Augustine  Cull.  The  Abingdon  Press, 
New  York. 

"Long  years,  and  happy  ones,  they 
lived,  and  their  descendants,  now  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  bless  their 
memory."  This  finale  indicates  that 
this  is  an  old-fashioned  novel,  with 
plenty  of  incident,  love-making,  and 
courtly  language.  As  such,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  well  liked  by  many  younger 
novel-readers. 

FIRESIDE    STORIES  FOR   GIRLS  IN  THEIR 

TEENS.  By  Margaret  W.  Eggleston.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

Stories  of  a  religious  tendency,  by  a 
practiced  story-teller,  which  may  have 
an  excellent  influence  on  minds  in  the 
formative  stage.. 

BIOGRAPHY 
DIARY  OF  A  FORTY-NINER   (A).     Edited  by 
Chauncey    L.    Canfield.      Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston. 

This  is  described  as  "an  authentic 
first-hand  account  of  California's  life  in 
the  golden  days  of  '49."  Taking  it  as 
such,  it  is  lively,  entertaining,  and 
realistic.  To  be  of  real  historical  value 
it  would  require  more  authentication 
than  the  editor  vouchsafes. 

SAINT  COLUMBA  OF  IONA.  By  Lucy  Menzies. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  life  of  this  peaceful  Irish  saint 
makes  interesting  reading  at  the  pres- 
ent time  when  his  native  land  is  torn 
by  dissension.  This  book,  by  a  devoted 
admirer,  attempts  to  set  forth  in  con- 
nected form  the  facts  and  legends  given 
in  the  early  lives  of  Saint  Columba,  to- 
gether with  the  material  found  through 
the  researches  of  modern  scholars. 

WAYS  OF  THE  CIRCUS  (THE).  Being  the 
Memories  and  Adventures  ot  George  Conklin. 
Set  Down  by  Harvey  W.  Root.  Illustrated. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

This  volume  contains  many  entertain- 
ing reminiscences  of  the  forty  years  of 
Mr.  Conklin's  life  spent  in  the  circus 
world. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
HUMAN  MACHINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EFFI- 
CD3NCY    (THE).      By    Frederic    S.  Lee, 
Ph.D.,     LL.D.       Illustrated.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

As  Dr.  Lee  says,  scientific  manage- 
ment is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
what  it  has  accomplished  in  organizing 
the  administration  of  industry  and  in 
improving  the  material  equipment  with 
which  industry  works.  But  in  its 
dealings  with  the  human  machine  it 
falls  far  short  of  an  ideal.  And  yet 
any  activity  in  which  the  human  body 
plays  as  large  a  part  as  it  does  in  in- 
dustry should,  as  this  author  believes, 
be  Organized  on  a  physiological  basis 
if  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  is  to 


be  secured.  To  the  qualifications  of  the 
human  machine,  however,  the  manager 
of  industry  usually  does  not  pay  much 
preliminary  attention;  he  hires  labor 
with  but  little  previous  examination. 
We  learn  from  this  very  suggestive 
volume  how  such  a  method  imposes  both 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
manufactured  product  the  possibility  of 
failure. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
AMERICA   TRIUMPHANT   UNDER   GOD  AND 
HIS  CHRIST.    By  Kitty  Cheatham.     G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is 
widely  known  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  as  an  interpreter  of  songs  of 
childhood.  She  is  more  successful  as  a 
singer  than  as  a  metaphysician.  Indeed, 
we  doubt  whether  this  little  volume, 
which  is  a  plea  for  the  application  of 
the  metaphysical  ideals  of  Christian 
Science  to  government  and  social  life, 
will  be  wholly  welcomed  by  even  the 
most  loyal  of  Christian  Scientists,  for  it 
is  enthusiastic  to  the  point  of  extrava- 
gance. The  many  tributes  which  Miss 
Cheatham  pays  to  Mrs.  Augusta  E. 
Stetson  will  adequately  explain  to  Chris- 
tian Scientists  why  this  fine-spirited 
but  not  very  judicious  piece  of  special 
pleading  does  not  bear  the  imprint  of 
the  Christian  Science  organization,  but 
is  published  through  ordinary  trade 
channels. 

WAR  BOOKS 
OUR  AIR  FORCE.    By  William  Mitchell.  Illus- 
trated.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

General  Mitchell  presents  in  this  book 
a  timely  appeal  to  Americans  to  organize 
an  efficient  aviation  force.  He  tells  how 
it  should  be  done  and  how  we  are  fail- 
ing to  do  it.  The  book  should  rouse 
every  patriotic  reader  to  energetic  effort. 

YANKEE  MINING   SQUAD    (THE) ;   or,  LAY- 
ING THE  NORTH  SEA  MINE  BARRAGE. 

By  Cupta'.n  Reginald  R.  Belknap,  U.  S.  N. 
The  United  States  Naval  Institute,  Annap- 
olis. 

The  laying  of  the  North  Sea  mine  bar- 
rage marked  an  epoch  in  the  use  of  sub- 
marine mines.  Here  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  this  and  some  other  great 
accomplishments  in  the  war.  Mere 
technical  details  are  suppressed  in  this 
book  by  the  commander  of  the  squadron 
which  laid  the  North  Sea  barrage.  Those 
who  have  traveled  by  the  coast  pas- 
senger steamer  Massachusetts  between 
Boston  and  New  York  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  this  fine  boat  was  trans- 
formed into  the  twenty-knot  mine-layer 
Shawmut. 

SPORT  AND  ATHLETICS 
INTER-ALLIED  GAMES  (THE).     PARIS,  22D 
JUNE  TO  6TH  JULY,  1919.     Published  by 
the  Games  Committee. 

Members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  will  like  this 
book  for  the  memories  of  the  Pershing 
Stadium  which  it  will  revive;  American 
athletes  of  all  classes  will  be  interested 
in  the  careful  descriptions  of  events  and 
participants;  and  even  the  general 
reader,  who  may  be  inclined  to  skip  ac- 
counts of  athletic  meets,  will  find  inter- 
est in  the  numerous  pictures  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  background  of  the  In- 
ter-Allied games. 
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OSWEGATGHIE'S 
TINCTION 


DIS- 


Afew  years  ago  a  beautiful  grove  of 
hard  and  soft  woods,  many  of  giant 
stature,  several  acres  in  extent  and  situ- 
ated on  the  Oswegatchie  River  about  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Ogdensburg,  was 
sold  to  a  couple  of  woodsmen,  who  were 
about  to  "lumber  the  tract"  and  leave 
a  barren  waste.    Regret  was  expressed 
up  and  down  the  countryside  and  four 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Oswegatchie  "bought  off"  the  woodsmen 
by- paying  a  handsome  profit  over  their 
purchase.  At  next  town-meeting  day  the 
property  was  offered  to  the  town  for  its 
exact  cost,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  was  to  be  forever  used  as  a  pleasure- 
ground  for  the  townspeople.   The  propo- 
sition was  voted  almost  unanimously, 
and,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the 
town  of  Oswegatchie  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  township  in  the  State 
of  New  York  which  owns  and  supports 
a  public  park. 

It  has  been  a  great  success.  The  cost 
of  upkeep  is  trifling,  and  thousands  of 
citizens  of  the  town  visit  it  every  year 
for  rest  and  recreation.  The  action  of 
this  township  in  northern  New  York  is 
worth  copying,  for  there  are  natural 
beauty  spots  all  over  the  State,  and  the 
trees  thus  saved  will  stretch  their 
branches  heavenward  in  stately  though 
mute  thankfulness  that  they  have  been 
spared  to  shelter  mankind  and  offer  com- 
radeship to  those  who  find  a  delight  in 
communion  with  nature. 

John  C.  Howard. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York. 


"THERE 
IS 
NO 
NEED 
FOR 
ME 
TO 

DETAIL 

EVERY 

INCIDENT" 


"  WESTWARD 
HO" 


CAN  A  DEMOCRAT  PULL 
IN  A  REPUBLICAN  TEAM? 

In  your  issue  of  January  26,  on  an  edi- 
torial page,  sound  principles  of  Cabi- 
net making  are  laid  down;  and  in  an- 
other column  Nicholas  Roosevelt  in 
somewhat  dictatorial  language  lays  out 
part  of  a  Cabinet  framework. 

Without  question  the  Republican  party 
is  divided  on  several  issues,  and  Presi- 
dent-elect Harding  has  no  easy  task  be- 
fore him  in  forming  a  Cabinet  that  will 
do  successful  team-work.  He  needs  the 
qualifications  of  the  driver  of  the  tra- 
ditional twenty-mule  team  hauling  borax 
rather  than  the  nice  tools  of  the  maker 
of  fine  furniture. 

If,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to  prescribe, 
the  Cabinet  is  made  up  of  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  factions  which, 
although  as  yet  unexpressed  and  unor- 
ganized, really  constitute  our  party,  it 
will  require  the  highest  grade  of  pro- 
fessional mule-skinner  to  make  its  mem- 
bers pull  together. 

The  importance  of  team-work,  as  stated 
n  the  editorial  referred  to,  must  be 
■ecognized  and  put  before  every  other 
consideration.  For  two  years  lack  of 
eam-work  in  our  Government  at  Wash- 


ington has  disgraced  this  country  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  disgust  of  all 
thoughtful  people.  It  is  hoped  that  dif- 
ferent results  will  follow  from  the  late 
election. 

As  a  suggestion  that  I  have  not  so  far 
seen,  what  does  The  Outlook  think  of- 
Robert  Lansing  for  Secretary  of  State? 

J.  P.  Snow. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 


INVITATION  RESPECT- 
FULLY DECLINED  WITH 
THANKS 


One  of  my  best  friends  (?) 
Cuts  out  your  write  up, 
Which  to  me  he  sends, 
On  "LiT  Old  New  York"— Jan.  19,  I 
mean, 

Where  you  take  a  slam  at  our  prize-fight 
scene. 

Understan'  I  ain't  sore,  and  this  ain't  no 
kick, 

But  I  can't,  on  me  oath,  get  an  editor 
hick 

Like  yourself,  who  says,  Houck  and  me 
is  flukes 

And  that  we  don't  know  how  "to  put  up 
our  dukes." 

Sam  Forrest,  Glendinning,  and  me,  we 
all  dug 

Down  in  books,  and  in  prints,  and  then 
got  a  pug, 

Who's  father's  father's  father  at  school, 
Had  learned  the  dope  on  London  prize 

RULE. 

We  rehearsed  every  pass,  every  stand, 

every  pose, 
And  thought  we  was  right.    We  didn't 

suppose 

There  was  a  man  livin'  so  wise  and  who 
knew 

How  they  fought  then 


Back  in  1810, 

But  it  seems,  Gov.,  it  seems  that  you  do. 

You  say  you  can  see  how  when  eight 

times  a  week 
We  mix  it  up  easy  and  play  hide  and 

seek — 

Well,  this  is  an  invite,  but  I've  got  a 
hunch 

You'll  refuse  to  be  target  for  Tommy's 
pet  punch. 

But,  if  you  are  game,  you  can  pinch  hit 
for  me 

Just  once,  and  I  think  when  you  stop 

one  you'll  see 
That  mixed  with  the  laughs  there's  a 

couple  of  groans, 
And  this  writer's  acquainted  with  iodine 

— Sloan's — 
And  arnica. 

(Note:  Read  ads  for  aches  and  pains.) 

It  looks  like  a  joke  to  the  fellow  that 

sits 

Out  in  front,  but  not  to  the  bird  that 

"gits" 
The  clout  and  the  fall. 
And  it  ain't  on  the  level  for  to  roast  and 
abuse 

The  gink  that's  doin'  his  best  to  amuse, 
That's  me  burden — that's  all. 

If  that  fight 
Ain't  right 

Show  us  how — be  a  sport — er — 
Withdraw  your  wise  cracks. 

Respectfully, 

Paul  Porter, 
"Bully  Boy  Brewster," 

New  York  City. 

IDEALS  AND  FAITH  UNDER 
LOCK  AND  KEY 

T  want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Abbott  on 
-I-  his  broad-mindedness  as  expressed 
in  his  article  "Free  Thought,"  in  the 
February  2  number  of  The  Outlook. 

I  trust  his  correspondents  who  took 
him  to  task  for  inserting  the  Ingersoll 
advertisement  are  wiser  and  less  dog- 
matic than  they  were  a  week  ago. 

Any  person  who  gets  his  information 
on  any  subject  from  a  negative  source 
is  bound  to  be  misinformed;  so  J  have 
felt  perfectly  justified  in  reading  any 
author  who  through  his  knowledge  and 
force  of  character  commanded  a  large 
audience. 

I  have  always  felt  that,  if  my  ideals 
and  faith  were  not  safe  unless  under 
the  lock  and  key  of  some  censor,  it 
didn't  make  much  difference  whether  I 
retained  them  or  not.  I  feel  the  same 
way  regarding  our  Government,  our 
courts,  our  business  principles— that  if 
they  cannot  stand  under  the  spot-light 
of  honest  criticism  without  cringing  and 
crying  for  help  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere,  and  any  one  who  is  afraid 
to  read  Ingersoll,  Lenine,  or  any  of  the 
so-called  radicals,  whether  on  economic 
or  religious  subjects,  hasn't  very  much 
faith  to  lose.  H.  N.  Bartlett. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 


A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,   SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


The  Frenchness  of  the  French 

HAS  France  made  any  unique  con- 
tributions to  civilization?  If  so, 
what  are  they?  Has  the  United 
States  made  any  original  contributions 
to  civilization?  If  so,  compare  them 
with  the  French. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  Miss 
Hemming  tells  us  that  France  is  not  a 
country  of  promise,  that  there  are  "no 
dazzling  promises  for  the  future"  for 
France,  and  that  there  are  few  real  op- 
portunities for  even  the  ambitious  in 
France.  Has  this  been  your  impression 
of  France? 

If  the  writer  has  described  France  ac- 
curately, how  is  such  a  state  of  affairs 
to  be  accounted  for? 

Do  you  think  America  will  ultimately 
become  what  Miss  Hemming  maintains 
France  now  is,  or  are  you  of  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  will  ever  remain 
ambitious  and  continue  to  afford  great 
possibilities  of  achievement  for  her  citi- 
zens? 

The  writer  of  this  article  characterizes 
the  American  people  as  obsessed  of  the 
idea  "that  the  almighty  dollar  is  the 
chief  end  of  man."  This,  we  are  told, 
is  rather  a  common  opinion  in  Europe 
about  America.  Could  you  prove  that 
this  is  not  the  dominant  American  aim? 

Do*  you  think  that  the  sending  of  pub- 
lic men  of  note  unofficially  from  one 
country  to  another,  as  is  true  of  a  few 
nations  now  in  a  limited  way,  should  be 
extensively  and  officially  adopted  by  all 
nations?  What  reasons  can  you  advance 
for  your  answer?  Would  you  be  willing 
to  have  our  Federal  Government  spend 
considerable  money  for  this  purpose? 
Could  you  name  four  or  five  Americans 
who  are  specially  qualified  for  such  a 
mission? 

Define  the  following:  Banality,  para- 
dox, preoccupied,  obsessed,  fungus,  his- 
trionic, insatiable,  innate,  vender,  na- 
ivete, coterie,  paradoxical,  monstrosity, 
feudalism,  proverbially. 

If  you  have  not  done  so  already,  you 
certainly  should  read  "American  Ideals, 
Character,  and  Life,"  by  H.  W.  Mabie 
(Macmillan).  The  following  books  are 
also  of  particular  value  for  the  study  of 
this  topic:  "A  Short  History  of  France," 
by  Mary  Duclaux  (Putnams) ;  "Con- 
temporary French  Politics,"  by  R.  L. 
Buell  (Applet on)  ;  "French  Foreign 
Policy,"  by  G.  H.  Stewart  (Century). 

Barrett  Wendell 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  The 
Outlook,  in  commenting  upon  Barrett 
Wendell  and  his  work,  speaks  of  the 
function  of  universities.  Are  the  three 
phases  of  this  function  which  are  men- 
tioned of  equal  importance?  Discuss 
your  answer. 


1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them, — The 


What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  first- 
class  teacher? 

Should  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  his  pupils  be  any  different  out- 
side of  the  class-room  from  that  within 
it? 

Are  all  the  students  of  a  given  school 
or  college  generally  taught  in  about  the 
same  way?    Should  they  be? 

Can  you  think  of  any  real  improve- 
ments that  could  be  made  in  your  school 
or  university? 

Was  education  made  for  man  or  was 
man  made  for  education?  What  is  the 
difference  between  these  two  conceptions 
of  education?  From  what  The  Outlook 
says,  which  of  these  two  views  do  you 
think  Barrett  Wendell  held?  Which  of 
the  two  has  generally  prevailed  in  the 
past?    Which  should  prevail? 

Is  the  work  of  the  teacher  appreciated 
as  highly  as  it  ought  to  be?  What  facts 
have  you  to  back  up  your  answer? 

Industrial  Government  in 
Rochester 

For  what  reasons  are  strikes  and  lock- 
outs unsatisfactory  methods  of  settling 
industrial  disputes? 

What  are  your  reasons  for  believing 
or  not  believing  that  an  industrial  court, 
such  as  is  in  operation  at  Rochester, 
could.be  instituted  and  successfully  oper- 
ated in.  all  of  our  industrial  plants? 

What  points  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Rochester  clothing  manufac- 
turers and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  impress  you  as  being  particu- 
larly reasonable  and  constructive? 

Should  the  workers  who  invest  their 
labor  in  their  industries  have  just  as 
much  to  say  about  the  general  conduct 
of  those  industries  as  the  people  who  in- 
vest their  money  in  them? 

What  are  the  points  at  issue  between 
the  New  York  clothing  manufacturers 
and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  that  city?  Would  or  would  it  not  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  New  York  manufac- 
turers should  succeed  in  destroying  the 
clothing  workers'  union? 

There  are  many  workers  who  believe 
that  all  the  product  of  labor  belongs  to 
the  laborers.  Can  you  show  wherein 
such  people  are  decidedly  wrong  in  their 
economic  reasoning? 

Define  accurately  the  following  expres- 
sions: Extenuating  circumstances,  nor- 
malcy, scientific  management,  financial 
crisis,  salutary. 

A  valuable  new  book  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  managing  labor  is  that  en- 
titled "Human  Engineering,"  by  Eugene 
Wera  (Appleton) ;  "The  Economics  of 
Progress,"  by  J.  M.  Robertson  (Dutton), 
is  a  book  that  will  prove  of  great  bene- 
fit to  sane  economic  thinking.  Have  you 
yet  read  "A  Short  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Movement,"  by  Mary  Beard 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe)?  "The  Six- 
Hour  Shift  and  Industrial  Efficiency" 
(Holt)  is  a  good  book  to  read  in  connec- 
tion  with  this  topic, 


|  "A  Cup 

l  of  Cocoa" 

|  is  good  at  any  hour  of  the  day 


( Baker's  Cocoa  ( 

(  is  especially  good  in  the  even'  | 
|  ing  a  short  time  before  re-  J 
I  tiring.  Its  flavor  is  delicious,  j 
1  its  aroma  most  attractive,  and  j 

■  it  is  conducive  to  restful  sleep  | 
I  without  being  in  any  sense 

■  of  the  word,  a  narcotic.  | 
1  Absolutely  pure  and  whole'  I 
I  some. 
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Special  Real  Estate  Issues 

of  The  Outlook  will  be 

March  16  and  April  20 

Send  us  information  concerning 
your  property  and  we  will  submit 
a  suggested  advertisement  for  your 
approval.  The  March  and  April 
issues  will  carry  your  advertise- 
ment at  the  height  of  the  buying 
and  renting  season. 

The  cost  of  space  is  only  60  cents 
a  line.  Write  us  immediately  to 
catch  the  March  16  issue.  Address 

Real  Estate  Department 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
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Sydney  Greenbie  is  an 
expert  on  Far  East- 
ern affairs.  He  spent  six 
years  on  various  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  including 
China,  studying  the  in- 
terrelations of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific.  He 
has  been  on  the  editorial 
staff     of     the  Japan 
"Chronicle"     and  of 
Asia."    He  is  the  author  of  "Japan, 
leal  and  Imaginary,"  an  excellent  criti- 
al  study,  reviewed  last  June  in  The 
utlook.   A  second  book  by  him  on  the 
eoples  and  problems  of  the  Pacific  is 
ow  in  press.   He  made  a  special  study 
:  the  Consortium  and  of  the  relations 
American  finance  to  China  for  the 
World's   Work."     He   contributed  to 
he  Outlook  for  July  30,  1919,  an  article 
l  "Japan's  Gains  from  the  War.' 

ucia  E.  Lyons  was  born  in  Detroit 
J  but  was  taken  to  Hawaii  as  a  child' 
here  her  father  had  been  born  in  one 

the  early  missionary  homes.  She  was 
ter  appointed  a  missionary  of  the 
nerican  Board  and  asked  to  be  sent 

China.  She  spent  seven  years  in  the 
ovince  of  Shantung,  on  the  great  plain 

North  China,  where  she  had  charge 

a  girl's  boarding-school  in  a  country 
mge,  and  became  thoroughly  familiar 
th  the  peasant  life  of  the  Chinese 
e  is  again  in  America  and  lives  in 
:troit. 

\oris  Hemming,  whose  illuminating 
'  discussion  of  French  character  ap- 
irs  in  this  issue,  is  a  member  of  the 
lerican  newspaper  colony  in  Paris 
e  was  formerly  on  the  editorial  staff 
the  Montreal  "Star."  One  critic  who 
5  read  her  "Le  Francais  Inconnu"  de- 
res  that  he  does  not  remember  any- 
ng  except  Brownell's  "French  Traits" 
•t  has  the  same  power  of  analysis  of 
French. 

axil  Blanshard  writes  from  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  He  is  identified  with 
Rochester  Joint  Board  of  the  Amal- 

aated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

enry  Hoyt  Moore,   whose  camera 
study  of  the  gargoyles  of  Notre 
ne  Cathedral,  in  Paris,  appears  on 

cover  of  this  issue,  has  traveled  ex- 
Jively  in  France,  England,  Belgium, 
land,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
tzerland.  He  is  art  manager  of  The 
ook.  Al- 
lgh  born  in 
ma,  Iowa, 

Moore  has 
3  in  New 
t  since  the 
of  five.  He 
this  pic- 

of  himself 
ointing  his 
sra  at  a 
corner, 
ing  the 
ter,  and 

taking  his 
'  before  it. 


On  the  Basis  of  Facts 


The  life  of  our  country 
is  built  around  its  Public 
Utilities.  Our  social,  in- 
dustrial and  Government 
activities  could  not  exist 
today  without  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  their  in- 
dispensable services. 


Facts  as  to  the  past  and 
studies  as  to  the  future,  the 
Bell  Companies  find  are  es- 
sential to  the  proper  man- 
agement and  development 
of  their  business.  This  in- 


formation is  open  to  study 
by  these  Commissioners 
That  such  services  may    and  through  them  by  the 
be  extended  and  developed    public  generally. 


to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
the  greatest  number,  the 
Federal  Government  and 
practically  all  the  states 
have  appointed  Public 
Service  Commissioners  as 
permanent  tribunals  to 
regulate  public  utilities 
with  f  »a  i  r  n  e«s  s  to  all 
concerned. 


The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  building  up  and 
maintaining  the  public 
utilities,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  is 
assured  whenever  all  the 
facts  are  known  and  given 
their  due  weight. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
  ^4n</  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


whiting  -Adams 
TOILET  BRUSHES 

BATH  BRUSHES  -Detachable Handles, 
me  Cleanliness  next  to  Godliness  land  of  brushes. 
Should  be  used  by  everyone. 
Regenerating  ana  comforting. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

ib^ft! ,T!?£ " JJ"  CO,  Boston,U.S.A 

brash  Mdnufarhirers  for  Over  UO  Ws  and  the  Largest  iu  theWforld. 
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THIS  BOOK 

ON  HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 

Sent  Free 

Contains  practical  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  make 
your     home  artistic, 
cheery  and  inviting.  Ex- 
plains how  you  can  easily  and  economically 
keep  the  woodwork,  piano  and  furniture  in 
perfect  condition. 

BUILDING  ? 

This  book  gives  complete  specifications  for 
finishing  both  hard  and  soft  woods  in  enameled 
effects  with  Johnson's  PerfecTone 
Enamel — and  in  stained  effects  with  John- 
son's Wood  Dye.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
this  book  free  and  postpaid.  When  writing, 
please  mention  the  name  of  your  best  dealer 
in  paints. 

Tell  your  painter  and  architect  that  you 
want  your  floors  and  interior  trim  finished 
with  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes.  Then 
you  will  be  assured  of  satisfactory  results— a 
thrill  of  pleasure  when  the  work  is  new  and 
yearly  satisfaction  at  its  wearing  qualities. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  OL.  2,  Racine,  Wis. 

"  The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 


Outdoors  and 
the  skin  — ' 

Don't  forego  the  pleasure  of  outdoor 
life  because  the  sun  and  wind  coarsen 
and  roughenyour  skin.  The  regular  use 
of  Resinol  Soap  and  Ointment  is  almost 
sure  to  offset  these  effects.  Resinol 
Soap  rids  the  pores  of  dust  and  oil,  and 
Resinol  Ointment  soothes  the  chapped 
and  roughened  skin. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Resinol 


THE  INAUGURATION  BIBLI 

UNLESS  President-elect  Harding  Ac 
sires  otherwise,  he  will  take  thi 
oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  Unite 
States  upon  a  Bible  provided  for  thi 
purpose  by  Mr.  James  D.  Maher,  clerl 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite 
States. 

The  custom  of  the  clerk  of  the  Su 
preme  Court  providing  the  inaugura 
Bible  goes  far  back  into  American  his 
tory,  and  with  a  very  few  exception! 
the  Book  upon  which  the  President  take: 
his  oath  has  been  furnished  by  that  offl 
cial.  President  Cleveland  was  one  o 
the  later-day  exceptions,  being  sworn  ii 
upon  a  Bible  which  had  belonged  to  hi; 
mother.  This  was  at  Mr.  Cleveland': 
own  request,  and  was  a  tribute  to  hi. 
mother's  memory.  Another  exceptioi 
of  even  more  recent  date  was  Presiden 
Wilson,  who  took  the  oath  as  Presiden 
upon  the  same  Bible  used  in  his  inaii 
guration  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Ii 
connection  with  Mr.  Wilson's  last  inau 
guration  it  is  not  generally  known  tha 
he  was  sworn  in  twice — once  informallj 
on  March  4,  which  fell  upon  Sunday 
and  again  publicly  at  the  regular  inar 
gural  ceremonies,  on  Monday,  March  S 
The  same  procedure  was  followed  ii 
the  case  of  the  inauguration  of  Presi 
dent  Hayes.  In  this  instance  the  doubl 
ceremony  was  performed  to  guar 
against  any  irregularity,  as  it  wa 
feared  there  might  be  a  move  on  th 
part  of  the  defeated  candidate,  Samue 
J.  Tilden,  to  have  Mr.  Hayes's  inaugi 
ration  declared  illegal. 

The  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  hold 
the  Bible  during  the  inaugural  cen 
monies,  and  carefully  notes  for  futin 
reference  the  verses  upon  which  the  ne1 
President's  lips  touch  when  he  kisse 
the  Book.  After  the  President  has  bee 
sworn  in  the  Bible  is  inscribed  by  ti: 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  an 
his  signature  is  attested  by  the  cler 
of  the  Court,  after  which  it  has  been  tb 
custom  for  the  clerk  of  the  Court  t 
deliver  the  Book  to  the  wife  of  tt 
President. 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  Main 
has  already  procured  the  Bible  upc 
which  Mr.  Harding,  unless  he  arrang< 
otherwise,  will  take  the  oath.  It  is 
handsome  black  leather  bound  Oxfoi 
edition  of  the  King  James's  Bibl 
After  being  suitably  inscribed  and  a 
tested,  the  Book  will  then  be  deliverf 
by  Mr.  Maher  to  Mrs.  Harding. 

R.  Hattok. 


FREE-G.  K.  Chesterton 

AMAZING  ROMANCE 

"The  Man  Who  Was  Thursda) 

Send  us  the  subscription  of  one  of  your  friend 
to  the  next  52  issues  of  The  Outlook,  with  re 
mittance  for  $5,  the  regular  annual  subscription 
rate,  and  we  will  send  you  G.  K.  Chestertou 
great  romance  free.  Excellently  printed,  boun' 
in  croft  leather,  stamped  in  gold,  hand 
pocket  size,  a  fine  addition  to  any  library 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Y 


THE  OUTLOOK 

x„  ,  i  f  Gir/  //e  Didn  't  Want 

For  weeks  he  had  been  dreaming  of  her — he  couldn't 
eat  or  sleep.    But  when  he  tried  to  tell  her  of  his  love, 
jyfeffJI  his  knees  wobbled,  his  voice  died  away  in  his  throat— 

jjg$fkr?L  *fllL'  fhe  words  refused  to  come. 

So  finally,  in  desperation,  he  telephoned  her  nouse — 
>      and  in  a  sudden  access  of  courage  he  asked  her  to  be 
1      his  wife.  And  the  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  as 
Utl    eagerly  answered — "Yes." 

Then  he  got  there — and  it  was  the  wrong  girl! 
If  you  would  read  a  tale  of  love  different  from  any 
0  4'       J     y°u  have  ever  read  before — if  you  would  know  perhaps 
the  most  fantastic  courtship  ever  a  girl  had — read  this 
W»       absorbing  tale  of  a  man's  love  and — 

It  could  have  been  written  only  by — 

T     O.  HENRY 

^  >  The  Most  Fascinating  Writer  of  the  Short  Story  Ever  Known 

i  .A11  over  the  wor,d>  from  the  great  cities  to  the  remotest  corners,  his  name 

V  »s  known.  His  stories  are  on  the  stage,  in  the  movies,  in  newspapers,  books 

street  love,  him  t\  k-    u  l/^  m,a&a2ines-    C°"ege  Presidents  acclaim  his  genius-the  man  on  the 

MSh-ir      h'm.forih,S  h«™^ness.  He  has  become  almost  as  universally  known  as  the  Bible,  as  oft  quoted 

as  bhakespeare-.n  short,  h.s  stories  are  now  an  indispensable  part  of  the   library  of  every  well  read  man 

th^fire  of  he^vef1^11011  ua  ™ n"  is  in  wh°m  burnS  in  them  as  in  ten  different  authors.  Each  and  every  one 
He  flames  into  the  w or  1 H  H Wp  '"f  *  T  \geniuS-  °f  his  Stories  is  "ew  and  different-each  with  a  ne  w  begm 
given  fiTe  is  h  s  a.  d  ur^es  him  on  ^T'T   Th5,  h**™-  new  plot-a  new  and  always  unexpected  endinf- 

h^zS"-^^^^    Eifl^SK ful1  of  humor  and 

is  not  /living*  ^I^^^^t^  SSSSttSt  "*  ^  ™ 

oSppen^eFm  7Volumes  FREE 

vemTe^oveanK  Oppenheim   always   has  a  thrilling,  gripping     /'  , 

derful  ye^  thC         WOn"  f      to  telL  uHe  makes  them  so  reaTthVyo/  / 

stories  of  n  W  a  ,T       V he  'teiature  of  the  world. Seven  forget  everything  about  you  in  the  iov  of     /  REVIEW  OF 

fnat  will°LPe^  W™?  *le»  them-  ,He  fets  y\u  into  Jecrets  that  Se  /«K««? 

Whether  it  h«  ■    >u    7  , mtnenrst  word  to  the  last,  your  breath  away.    He  shows  you  the     /  30  Irving  Place 

Whether  ,t  be  m  the  lonely  wastes  of   the   North  real  inner  workings  of  EuropeanTpIo     /  NewS 

Atlantic— the  vague  mystery  of  a  London  macy.  He  holds  you  enthralled  with  the     /  Send  me  on  ap- 

iog— out  on  the  desolate  moor— or  amid  romance,  the  mystery  of  his  tale  risrht      '  ohargAs 

the  gay  midnight  follies  of  Monte  Carlo,  to  the  very  last  word  S      /  ifi&FwSB  ft 

r     12   volumes,  bound 

^LjP  W  .  m  /      in  silk  cloth,  witli  gold 

Tour  Jbast  Chance  to  Get  a   /  AJtz^iri 

».  Phillips  Oppenheim,  bound 

m.n    ■  %          ^«    ■  %  i  m  i  .      in  cloth.  It  I  keep  the  books 

1/    |<       |p          C            'T*  /    I  will  remit  #1 .5*1  in  rive  days, 

AX  U  RLj         \J    M   v    ■  '     and  tlien  $2,110  a  month  for  14 

.  '     months  for  the  O.  Henry  set 

which^rmiff  Jditi°n-°-  \lhmT  Oppenheim  we  can  get  at  the  special  price     /  ^^l^k^Tikt 
which  permits  of  our  giving  them  free  with  O.  Henry.  When  this  one  edition      *     Otherwise  I  will,  within  10  days, 
is  gone,  (and  there  are  comparatively  few  sets  now  left)  you  will  be  able  to      '     return  both  sets  at  your  expense. 
gf L  „}  ""lips  Oppenheim's  wonderful  stories  only  at  their  regular  price      '  « 

ol  $1.75  or  more  a  volume.  r         '  Name  

m  .  .,  .  '  Address  

Now    while  you  can,  get  the  O.  Henry  at  the  low  price  with  ' 

E.  Phillips   Oppenheim   FREE.     Never  again  can  we  give  you  /  Occupation  

such  a  chance.  Don't  miss  it !  Cut  the  coupon.  Send  it  TODAY  !  '    .      [more  sumptuous  three-quarter  Keratol bind- 

/  mgofC KHenry  costs  only  a  few  cents  more  a  vol- 

The  REVIEW  of  REVIEWS  Co.  ^&*^^*&sr  •  .  — 

30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City     •     in  five  days,  mid  then  gj.00  a month  for  12 months. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE   USEFUL  DOLLAR 


JF  a  group  of  one  hundred  Americans  were  asked  to  define 
their  notion  of  what  money  is  for,  what  would  be  the  majority 
of  the  answers?  If  Americans  are  as  most  Europeans  seem 
to  consider  them,  the  almost  unanimous  reply  would  be,  "To 
spend."  A  thrifty  Frenchman  made  the  statement  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  United  States  would  never  attain  its  full  possi- 
bilities of  development  until  the  American  people  realized  that 
twenty-five  cents  is  money.  There  is  food  for  thought  here.  Few 
of  us  think  that  so  small  a  sum  is  worth  saving;  only  the  rare 
individual  considers  a  dollar  as  anything  but  a  piece  of  paper 


which  must  be  exchanged  as  speedily  as  possible  for  somethin 
else.  How  many  people  still  buy  War  Savings  Stamps?  Hoi 
many  people  have  bought  any  since  the  armistice  was  signed 
The  American  trait  of  spending  shocked  the  Frenchman,  whos 
countrymen  are  known  the  world  over  for  their  thrift.  Som 
ten  years  ago  one  of  our  big  railway  corporations  sold  an  issu 
of  bonds  in  France,  the  interest  and  the  principal  payabl 
in  francs.  The  evening  before  the  subscription  books  opened 
line  of  people  formed  outside  the  offices,  a  line  so  long  that 
extended  down  into  the  street  and  around  the  corner;  the,^ 


Safe  for  39  Years  -  Safe  Today 
— And  Safe  Tomorrow 

1VER  s  House  was  founded  in  1882,  the  Straus  Plan 

has  meant  unfailing  safety,  unceasing  protection  to  our 
clients,  and  prompt  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  to 
investors  when  due.  You  can  find  no  better  guide  to  security 
in  investment  than  such  a  record — particularly  in  a  time  like  this. 

We  have  never  departed  from  our  conservative  policies.  We 
have  not  been  swept  off  our  feet  by  the  current  craze  for 
exorbitant  interest  rates  at  the  cost  of  security.  Straus  Plan 
Bonds  continue  to  offer  the  sound  interest  rate  of  6%  —  6% 
plus  safety,  prompt  payment,  and  freedom  from  care. 

If  you  regard  safety  as  more  important  than  a  promise  of  a  high 
yield — if  you  believe  it  is  not  wise  to  risk  $1,000  in  principal  to  gain 
an  extra  50  or  75  cents  a  month  in  interest— then  the  Straus  Plan  will 
make  a  powerful  appeal  to  you.  Write  today  for  the  Straus  Guide  to 
Safe  Investment,  which  explains  in  full.  Ask  for 

Circular  C-1105 


S.W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  -  150  Broadway        Established  1882         CHICAGO  -  Straus  Building 

OFFICES  IN  FIFTEEN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Thirty-nine  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


Copyright,  1921.  by  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 
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put  in  their  applications  for  bonds  when 
4   the  books  opened.    And  many  of  them 
were  buying  hundred-franc  ($20)  bonds. 
-   Did  you  ever  hear  of  people  standing  in 
'   line  all  night  in  this  country  unless 
they  wanted  to  see  a  baseball  game?  An- 
1   other  Frenchman  of  our  acquaintance 
once  told  us  that  all  his  life  he  had 
\  made  it  a  rule  to  save  one-half  his  in- 
come every  year,  no  matter  what  its 
size.   Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  American 
doing  such  a  thing?    This  Frenchman 
was  able  to  retire  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five.    His  savings  had  never  been  large 
at  any  one  time,  but  they  had  been 
steady,  and  that  is  what  counts. 

Any  one  with  a  slight  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  can  soon  figure  out  what  sav- 
ings  of  twenty-five   dollars   a  month 
would  amount  to  at  the  end  of  ten  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  compound  inter 
est  calculated  at  5  or  6  per  cent.  Inde 
pendence  is  not  to  be  gained  only  as  the 
result  of  some  big  "killing."    The  pot 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  financial  rain- 
bow is  alluring  but  elusive  and  is  not 
usually  found  by  accident,   but  most 
often  by  the  man  who  exercises  thrift, 
who  saves  his  money  regularly,  who  is 
conservative,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
old  saying,  pays  attention  to  the  dimes 
and  lets  the  dollars  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  man  with  a  bank  account 
and  an  income  derived  from  investments 
can  look  the  world  in  the  face,  unafraid. 
He  is  his  own  master,  he  is  independent, 
and  the  benefits  flowing  to  him  from  this 
state  are  immeasurable.   His  dollars  are 
useful  to  him  not  only  as  media  of  ex- 
change, but  they  are  a  safeguard  for  his 
old  age,  a  protection  against  want  and 
what  is  still  worse,  charity.    What  is 
more,  invested  dollars  are  as  useful  to 
the  world  in  general  as  they  are  to  the 
individual  who  owns  them.    Every  in 
vestor  is  a  public  benefactor. 

A  company  which  finds  its  business 
growing  and  requires  additional  faeili 
,ies  to  manufacture  its  product  goes  to 
:he  bankers  and  arranges  for  a  bond  is 
sue  or  a  sale  of  stock,  the  proceeds  to 
urnish  capital  for  the  desired  improve 
nents.   Those  who  buy  the  bonds  or  the 
shares  of  stock  are  the  ones  who  supply 
he  capital,  and  more  and  more  those  in 
search  of  it  are  looking  to  the  great 
:eneral  public  rather  than  to  a  small 
.roup  of  rich  men,  as  used  to  be  the 
ase  years  ago.    Progress  is  dependent 
o  a  large  degree  upon  capital.  Capital 
implies  the  means  with  which  to  build 
ailways,  dam  rivers,  erect  power-houses, 
lanufacture  goods,  and  obtain  raw  ma- 
Jrials;  with  capital  new  enterprises  can 
e  undertaken,  work  supplied  for  men 
ad  women,  and  production  made  pos- 
ble.    Production  is  the  basis  of  all 
ealth.    Money  in  itself  is  worth  noth 
ig;  only  when  it  can  be  exchanged  for 
)ods  does  it  acquire  value,  and  only  the 
ition  which  produces  the  goods  which 
e  world  requires  is  wealthy.  Mexico 
)tentially  one  of  the  richest  countries 
the  world,  is  in  reality  poor  because 
lack  of  production.  Due  to  her  chang- 
?  and  unstable  governments,  her  credit 
th  other  nations  has  been  destroyed 
id  she  cannot  find  the  money  to  de 
lop  her  vast  resources.    If  it  were 
ssible  for  her  to  convince  the  re- 
under  of  the  world  that  she  was 
rough  with  revolutions  and  was  going 


Business  Revolves 
Around  These  Banks 


/CHICAGO  is  the  center 
of  the  country's  greatest 
activity.  Various  and  indis- 
pensable are  her  contributions 
to  the  wealth  and  enterprise 
of  the  nation. 

As  varied  as  are  this  city's  activities 
so  are  the  services  of 

The  Continental  and 
Commercial  Banks 


m9t 


We  invite  you  to  communicate  or  consult  with  us  on  aU 
matters  of  commercial  and  foreign  banking,  savings,  trusts 
investment  securities,  trade  information. 

^CONTINENTAL*/*/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Invested  Capital  over  55  Million  Dollars 


LIMA,  PERU 

Old  Before  the  Pilgrims  Sailed 


Lilce  the  threads  of  a  qiant 
treb  ALL  AMERICA 
CABLES  radiate  out 
from  New  York  commer- 
cially enmeshing  Central 
and  South  America." 


JOHN  L.  MERRILL,  Pres. 

Main  Cable  Office 
SO  Broad  Street,  New  York 


FOUNDED  in  1535  by  Pizarro,  when  he 
was  looting  the  treasures  of  the  ancient 
Inca  civilization,  Lima  has  ever  since 
supplied  the  world  from  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  surrounding  mines  and  fertile  fields. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  cut  in 
quarter  the  sailing  time  to  this  rich  country  with 
its  immense  copper  and  other  mineral  deposits, 
its  wonderful  cottons  and  wools,  its  sugar  and 
rubber.  And  side  by  side  with  the  Canal  has 
been  the  All  America  Cables  in  developing 
the  commerce  of  Peru,  with  the  United  States 
and  most  every  other  country  of  the  Americas. 

ALL  AMERICA  CABLES  link  together  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  giving  the  greatest 
freedom  and  ease  to  the  rapid  exchange  of  business  and 
social  messages.  It  is  the  only  direct  and  only  American 
owned  means  of  cable  communication. 

To  insure  rapid,  direct,  and  accurate  handling  of  your 
cables  to  Peru  and  all  other  points  in  Central  and  South 
America,   mark  them    "  VIA    ALL  A3IERICA." 


ALL  AMERICA  CABLES 
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The  Capable  Young  Executive 


realizes  the  value  of  a  connection 
with  a  responsible  investment  house 


H 


E  REALIZES  that  his  efforts 
must  not  stop  with  accumula' 
tion.  He  knows  that  he  must 
conserve  that  which  he  ac 
cumulates.  He  recognizes  the 
need  of  capitalizing  his  earnings 
as  a  preparation  for  the  larger 
opportunity  which  will  even' 
tually  come.  He  concedes  his 
obligation  to  create  an  estate 
for  the  protection  of  his  family, 
and  asan  assurance  of  a  comfort' 
able  and  independent  old  age. 

Recognizing  that  his  success 
has  resulted  largely  from  his 
specialized  knowledge  of  his 
own  field,  he  turns  for  advice 
relating  to  the  safe  investment 
of  his  surplus  funds  to  an  in' 
stitution  capable,  through  spe' 


cialized  effort,  of  rendering  a 
dependable  service  in  that  line. 

Halsey,  Stuart  6?  Co.  has  for  a 
long  period  of  time  made  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  invest' 
ment  bonds  its  entire  work. 
We  are  especially  glad  to 
number  among  our  extensive 
list  of  clients  a  large  number 
of  young  business  men,  to 
whose  success  we  feel  we  are 
in  part  contributing  through 
guidance  in  the  safe  employ 
ment  of  their  surplus  funds. 

May  we  send  you  our  booklet, 
"Choosing  Your  Investment 
Banker,"setting  forth  more  ful- 
ly our  facilities  for  serving  you 
in  your  investment  matters? 


As\  for  Boo\kt  OM- 1 .  You  will  incur  no  obligation. 

HALSEY,  STUART  &,  CO. 

Incorporated — Successors  to  N.  IV.  Halsey  fcf  Co. ,  Chicago 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


NEW  YORK 
ST.  LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS  MILWAUKEE 


ARE  YOU  AN  INVESTOR? 

During  the  past  year  the  Financial  Editor  of  The  Outlook  has  helped  hundreds  of 
Outlook  readers  to  solve  intelligently  their  particular  investment  problems.  Perhaps 
you  are  contemplating  a  shifting  of  your  present  holdings  or  have  fresh  funds  to 
invest.  In  either  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  specific  information  on  any 
securities  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  A  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per 
inquiry  will  lie  made  for  this  special  service. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(  Con  tinned) 
to  encourage  and  protect  industry,  capi- 
tal would  pour  in  to  her,  great  enter- 
prises would  start  up  in  all  corners  of 
her  domain,  work  would  be  provided  for 
her  people,  and  they  could  quickly 
change  from  half-starved,  ignorant 
peons  into  prosperous,  well-fed,  happy 
people.  In  the  United  States  production 
is  not  held  back  through  lack  of  a  stable 
government;  our  industrial  growth  and 
expansion  are  determined  by  the  people 
themselves — you  and  your  neighbor.  If 
all  of  us  will  save  part  of  what  we  get 
and  invest  it  in  worth-while  enterprises, 
we  shall  go  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Saving  and  investing  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  is  comparable  to  the  practice 
of  well-run  business  concerns  of  always 
putting  a  portion  of  the  year's  earnings 
back  into  the  industry.  This  provides 
capital  for  expansion  and  a  surplus  for 
the  rainy  day;  and  if  it  is  wise  and  pru- 
dent for  a  business  concern  to  do  this, 
why  not  for  an  individual? 

When  a  man  buys  bonds,  he  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
world.  He  is  providing  work,  the  fruits 
of  which  add  to  the  resources  of  civili- 
zation, raise  the  standard  of  the  world's 
living,  and  add  to  the  sum  of  its  com- 
forts and  pleasures.  Invested  dollars 
mean  that  business  can  be  increased  and 
production  made  greater.  Greater  pro- 
duction means  that  the  wants  of  the 
world  can  be  better  satisfied.  Now  the 
wants  of  the  world  are  almost  limitless, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  them  work  must 
be  done  and  goods  produced.  Before 
work  can  be  done  capital  must  be  fur- 
nished. During  the  war  production 
reached  a  high  point,  but  savings  were 
at  a  minimum;  it  availed  the  world  little 
to  turn  out  a  great  quantity  of  goods 
and  materials  and  then  destroy  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  finished.  It  was  like 
a  man  earning  $10,000  a  year  from  his 
business  and  then  throwing  $10,000 
away  instead  of  putting  it  to  work 
again.  It  is  one  thing  to  earn  money, 
and  another  to  dispose  of  it  intelligently. 
Earnings  are  the  fruit  of  production, 
savings  the  result  of  thrift.  Dollars 
earned  reach  their  full  possibilities  of 
usefulness  only  if  they  are  invested 
properly,  whether  in  goods  or  in  securi- 
ties. Dollars  invested  earn  additional 
dollars  not  only  for  the  investor,  but 
for  countless  other  people,  and  presently 
they  too  are  enabled  to  invest,  and  then 
still  others  are  benefited — an  endless 
chain.  Money  makes  money.  A  dollar 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  things  in  the. 
world  if  regarded  in  the  proper  light, 
not  merely  as  the  means  of  gratifying 
some  personal  desire,  but  as  a  stimulus 
to  production.  The  statement  has  often 
been  made  that  Mr.  Carnegie  did  more 
for  the  world  when  Ire  was  making  his 
money  than  when  he  was  giving  it  away. 
His  libraries  of  course  are  monuments 
to  generosity  and  far-sightedness  and 
will  afford  pleasure  and  profit  to  people 
for  generations  to  come;  but  when  Mr. 
Carnegie  was  in  active  business  he  was 
furnishing  employment  to  thousands  of 
men,  and  thousands  of  families  were 
living  on  the  dollars  earned  in  his  busi- 
ness; the  dollars  they  got  were  being 


food,  clothing,  rent,  and  the 
essities  of  life,  and  indirectly 
untold  -thousands-of :  other  peq- 

Carnegie  made  millions  him- 
tis  profits  were  extremely  small 

with  the  profits  accruing  to 
as  a  result  of  his  brains  and 

And  what  he  did,  a  big  capi- 
;ry  one  else  can  do  in  less  de- 

his  dollars  into  productive 
ts,  reap  a  reward  for  himself 
it  possible  for  many  others  to 
-ds  too.  Idle  dollars  are  no 
nybody;  but  is  there  anything 
ul  than  dollars  if  they  are  put 


TIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

give  me  the  date  of  incorporation 
lerican  Cyanamid  Company,  the 
the  rate  of  the  preferred  dividend, 
this  stock  at  present  prices.  Also 
the  last  fiscal  year,  showing  total 
npared  with  the  year  previous. 

American  Cyanamid  Company 
porated  July  22,  1907,  in  the 
laine.    It  has  no  funded  debt; 
stock  is  cumulative  and  out- 
to  the  amount  of  $5,595,000. 
are  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
Total  sales  for  the  fiscal  year 
ne  30,  1920,  were  $8,684,085,  as 
,205,386    for    the  preceding 
lonths,    and    the  percentage 
the  preferred  stock  was  19.09, 
with  13.12  for  1918-19.    At  its 
larket  price  this  stock  yields 
per  cent. 

give  me  some   information  about 
stock   of  the  American  Tobacco 
'hat  has  been  the  annual  average 
s  stock  in  the  past  few  years? 

is  $52,699,700  of  this  stock 
out  of  $54,010,600  authorized, 
come  approximately  $35,000,- 
s  and  notes,  while  it  is  fol- 
about  $90,000,000  of  common 
paying  8  per  cent  dividends 
scrip.   In  the  past  eight  years 
dividend,  which  is  6  per 
lative,  has  been  earned  on  an 
4.39  times  the  requirements. 


K"-fce*h°ips  Booklet 


For  Christian  investors.  You 
receive  regular,  generous,  non- 
taxable life  income.  Yourmoney 
helps  a  Christian  enterprise. 

Ask  for  Booklet  }.  American  Bible  Society 
25  Bible  House,  Astor  Place.  New  York. 


Least  cost.    Greatest  advantages. 
Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of 
A     capital.  Transact  business  and  keep 
™    books  anywhere.  Stock  made  fnli- 
»ole  by  using  our  forms.  Laws,  blanks  and 
tocknolders  are  exempt  from  corporate 
ncorporalin-Co.,  B018-N,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


Farm  Mortgages 
Real  Estate  Bonds 

and  6%,  6^% 
and  7% 

financial  strain  helps  to  show  how 
business  world  is  affected  by  adverse 
)w  farm  land  is  not. 
more  peace  of  mind  if  you  invest  in 
Mortgages. 

years  we  have  been  in  business,  not 
"f.18.™  lost  adollar.  Write  for  our 
pmet    S   and  list  of  latest  offerings. 

Lander  &  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1883 
s»  North  Dakota 


^Iffte  pilgrim  $pir it  \iu$ 

FIRM  IN  FAITH  that  beyond  the  horizon 
are  other  Lands  of  Opportunity,  courageous 
sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  adven- 
ture far  from  home  to  follow  their  careers. 

They  prosper  in  blistering  tropics,  under 
flickering  Northern  Lights,  in  great  jostling 
cities,  on  the  Seven  Seas  and  beyond  the 
outposts  of  civilization.  They  are  vigorous, 
living  evidence  of  New  England  initiative. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank  has  also 
blazed  new  trails  to  broader  opportunities. 
Founded  as  a  local  bank  85  years  ago,  this 
institution  is  now  the  centre  of  an  interna- 
tional system  of  financial  service.  In  every 
state  and  foreign  land  —  in  important  cities 
and  distant  ports  —  connections  have  been 
established.  Today,  there  are  1600  of  these 
branches  and  correspondents. 

Wherever  your  markets  for  raw  material 
or  finished  goods  may  be  —  or  how  unusual 
a  personal  commission  you  may  have  for  us 
to  execute  —  we  are  organized  to  protect 
your  interests  in  any  land  by  a  quick,  accu- 
rate service  of  exceptional  scope. 

THE   NATIONAL   SHAWMUT   BANK   of  BOSTON 
Resources  far  exceed  $200,000,000 


Copies  of  our 
booklets  on  for- 
eign trade  devel- 
opment will  be 
sent    on  request. 
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The 

First  National  Bank 
of  Boston 


Transacts  commercial  banking 
business  of  every  nature 


Make  it  your  New  England  Bank 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$37,500,000 


IMPORTANT  TO 


When  you  notify  The  Outlook  of  a  change  in 
your  address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  address 

ST  incpp  I  R  17  R  Q  shoidd  be  given.  Kindly  write,  if  possible. 
U  D  J  V^x  I\  1  D  t—i  JA.  kJ   two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


"NO  NIGHT  THERE" 

(The  "  City  Four-Square  ") 
A  beautiful  Sacred  song  for  Church  or  Home 
50c  per  copy  postpaid 
The  Biglow  &  Main  Co.,  156  5th.  Ave.,  N.  V. 


Plant  Strawberries — 

For  Quick  Returns 

If  you  have  a  plot  of  ground  5  ft.  by  25  ft. 
rich  in  humus  and  will  plant  early  this 
spring  100  ProgressiveEverbearing  plants, 
you  should  be  able  to  pick  enough  delic- 
ious strawberries  this  summer  and  fall  to 
supply  the  average  family.  Price  $2.10  plus 
parcel  post  charges.  Send  your  order 
now  for  early  spring  shipment. 
We  will  send  you  at  once,  free  of  charge, 
our  8  0  -  p  a  g  e 
booklet  "Inside 
Facts  of  Profit- 
able Fruit 
Growing" 
which  is  really 
a  Wonderful 
Help  to  "Fruit 
Growers.  Price 
to  non-custom- 
ers 10c. 

Ask  also  for  our 
free  catalog 
"Better  Fruit 
Trees"  of  fruit 
trees  and 
plants,  roses, 
shrubs,  etc. 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

Established  1879 

The  time  for  Vapo-Cresoleue  is  at  the  first  indication 
of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  ofteu  the 
warnings  of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use,  as  you  just  light  the  little  lamp  that 
vaporizes  the  Cresolene  and  place  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all  night ; 
making  breathing  easy,  relieving  the  cough  and 
easing  the  sore  throat  aud  congested  chest._ 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup.  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Coughs 
and  Nasal  Catarrh.  Its  germicidal  qualities  make  it 
a  reliable  protection  against  these  epidemics. 

It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 

Cresolene  has  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  past 
forty  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  is  unquestionable 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Book>el3l. 
Try    Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritat- 
ed Throat,  composed  of  slip- 
pery elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar 
and   Cresolene.    They  can't 
harm  vou.   Of  vour  druggist 
or  from  us.  lite  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO. 
62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  Learning-Miles  Building 
Montreal,  Canada  


23  February 

BY  THE  WAY 

ANEW  YORK  firm  of  furriers  prints 
on  its  card  "Established  1743."  A 
furniture  dealer  says  "Established  1807." 
The  Caslon  Type  Foundry  of  London 
recently  celebrated  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  its  existence;  it  can  still  supply 
the  fonts  cut  by  William  Caslon,'  the 
original  founder  of  the  firm.  Are  there 
any  "going"  businesses  older  than  these? 


An  insurance  company,  according  to  a 
nautical  magazine,  refused  to  pay  a 
policy  on  a  British  vessel,  the  Hydra, 
which  disappeared  in  1917,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  proof  forthcoming 
that  the  ship  had  been  lost  by  war  risks. 
Unexpected  proof  of  the  vessel's  fate  has 
recently  been  furnished,  in  the  shape  of 
a  photograph  taken  by  one  of  the  occu- 
pants of  a  German  submarine  at  the 
moment  the  vessel  was  sunk.  This  pic- 
ture supplied  the  necessary  evidence, 
and  the  insurance  company,  it  is  stated, 
has  been  required  to  pay  the  amount 
claimed. 


A  New  York  City  advertiser  who  be- 
lieves that  a  partner  should  work  be- 
gins his  offer  thus:  "Wanted — A  Busi- 
ness Associate  with  $25,000.  Nor  a 
chair  warmer."  The  man  must  be  "a 
live  wire  that  is  full  of  pep."  Just  how 
a  wire  can  be  surcharged  with  pepper 
is  not  explained. 


"The  sad  level  to  which  our  need  of 
teachers  has  reduced  us,"  a  subscriber 
writes,  "is  indicated  by  this  letter  re- 
cently received  by  an  agency  from  a 
teacher  who  wants  a  position.  She  says: 
T  took  the  Latin  Course.  Later  dropped 
Latin  and  took  Ancient  Mid-Evil  and 
Modern  History.'  " 


"An  original  lumberjack  in  one  of  the 
forests  of  California,"  a  reader  says, 
"has  discovered  a  new  form  of  entertain- 
ment for  lonesome  woodsmen.  There 
were  many  playful  chipmunks  around 
his  hut,  and  he  rigged  up  some  greased 
poles  for  them  to  climb.  These  were 
smooth,  round  sticks  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  four  or  five  feet  long 
driven  in  a  log  or  in  the  ground.  The 
upper  ends  were  sharpened  and  a  piece 
of  meat  or  bread  stuck  on.  The  poles 
were  then  greased  until  they  were  nice 
and  slippery.  Those  who  have  seen  it 
say  it  is  better  than  a  circus  to  watch 
the  chipmunks  try  to  climb  to  the  food 
on  top  and  slide  back  down  the  slippery 
poles.  After  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, the  smart  ones  .  would  roll 
around  in  the  dirt  and  then  try  it  over 
again.  If  they  didn't  succeed,  they  would 
receive  a  morsel,  anyway,  for  the  fun 
they  had  caused."  Do  chipmunks  climb? 


"The  epigrams  of  famous  men  which 
you  quote,"  a  subscriber  writes,  "ought 
to  include  Goethe's  words,  'More  light;' 
Galileo's'It  [the  world]  moves  neverthe- 
less,' and  perhaps,  as  a  companion  piece, 
Brother  Jasper's  'De  sun  do  move;'  Hor- 
ace Greeley's  'Go  West,  young  man;' 
Lincoln's  'A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand;'  Andrew  Jackson's  'Our 


1921 

Federal  Union — it  must  be  preserved;' 
Wendell  Phillips's  'One  on  God's  side  is 
a  majority,'  in  apposition  to  Napoleon's 
'God  is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest 
battalions;'  Mark  Twain's  'Reports  of 
my  death  are  greatly  exaggerated;' 
Herbert  Spencer's  'Survival  of  the  fit- 
test;' Perry's. 'We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours;'  and,  of  especial  note 
for  young  Americans,  Davy  Crockett's 
'Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead.'  " 
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The  complexities  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, says  the  "Spectator,"  "are  illus- 
trated by  the  message  sent  by  a  bridal 
pair,  who,  after  arriving  at  a  fashion- 
able hotel,  hired  a  boat  and  went  out 
for  a  short  excursion  on  the  lake  on 
which  it  was  situated.  The  bridegroom 
wrote  to  the  bride's  mother  on  a  post- 
card: "Arrived  safely.  Grand  row  after 
supper."  "Oh  dear,"  cried  the  mother 
when  she  read  it;  "they've  quarreled 
already!" 


There's  many  a  slip  between  catching 
a  lawbreaker  and  convicting  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  Thomas  E. 
Pratt,  chief  special  agent  of  a  great 
Western  railway.  "When  a  detective 
employed  by  a  railway  catches  a  thief 
in  the  act  and  arrests  him,"  said  Mr. 
Pratt  before  a  shoe  dealers'  convention, 
"it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  bring  about 
his  conviction,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  most  shippers  fail  to  keep  records 
that  will  enable  them  to  identify  their 
shipments.  If  shippers  would  show  the 
lining  numbers  of  shoes  on  invoices, 
then  identification  could  be  established 
and  no  lawbreaker  could  escape.  Court 
proceedings  require  positive  identifica 
tion  to  show  that  the  shipment  was  in 
possession  of  the  carrier  and  that  the 
shoes  recovered  were  the  same  shoes 
that  were  shipped."  Much  freight  is 
lost  en  route  in  this  way,  it  is  said,  and 
the  guilty  men  escape  to  continue  their 
misdeeds. 


Attempts  of  foreigners  to  write  Eng- 
lish are  often  amusing.  In  the  follow- 
ing letter  recently  received  by  a  New 
York  trade  journal  from  a  South  Amer- 
ican inquirer,  the  genders  seem  to  have 
been  one  of  the  unsolved  difficulties  en- 
countered: 

I  beg  please  excuse  me  if  I  permit 
me  call  your  attention.  Reading  in  a 
Chilian  review,  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  find  me  with  an  article  where 
it  does  reference  to  your  magazine. 
In  spite  than  I  don't  know  your  pub- 
lication, it  has  interested  me,  'and 
should  have  very  pleasure  to  sub- 
scribe me  to  her.  Therefore  I  request, 
Sirs,  please  tell  me  the  terms  of  your 
magazine,  and  it  possible,  should 
thank  please  send  me  together  a  copy 
to  know  him  firstly. 

Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  your  es- 
teemed reply,  I  am,  Sirs, 

Yours  very  truly. 


The  "Scalper"  offers  this  skit  on  a  pre- 
vailing fashion: 

He  told  the  shy  maid  of  his  love, 

The  color  left  her  cheeks; 
But  on  the  shoulder  of  his  coat 

It  showed  for  several  weeks. 


Banishes  Rust  and  Tarnish 


A  little  3-in-One  on  a  soft  cloth  will  keep  your  bath  room  and  kitchen 
spigots,  faucets,  metal  soap  dishes,  towel  racks,  shower  bath  and  all 
nickeled  trimmings  and  ornaments  bright  and  clean,  with  little  labor. 
Contains  no  acid  or  grit.  Therefore  can't  wear  off  nickel  finish  and  show 
brass  underneath. 


3-in-One  Oil 


is  the  right  oil  to  prevent  rust  and  tarnish 
on  all  metal  fixtures  all  over  the  house — 
andirons,  lamps,  electric  or  gas  fixtures, 
electric  push  buttons,  candlesticks,  metal 
door  fixtures,  and  all  black  iron  articles. 
A  few  drops  of  3-in-On'e  prevents  gas  jet 
cocks  from  rusting  and  sticking.  Keeps 
silverware  and  steel  knives  bright  ;  pol- 
ishes cut  glass  and  mirrors.  Also  restores 

FREE — General  Sample 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  1 


lustre  to  enameled  woodwork,  wainscoting 
and  hardwood  or  parquet  flooring.  Re- 
moves spots  and  stains. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz.  and 
8-oz.  bottles  and  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans.  If 
you  cannot  buy  these  at  your  dealer's,  we 
will  send  one  "by  parcel  post,  full  of 
3-in-One,  for  35c. 

and  Dictionary  of  Uses 

65  R.  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  GUNN  "LINO 


SIS/*  W'f*774Bf//JL 


£//m//ia/e  CUSS,  GiAfiEonJ  W£AP 


(Patent  Pending) 


The  Last  Word  In  Desks 


(MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS) 

The  New  Gunn  Desks,  exclusively  equipped  with  "Lino" 
Ixreen  lops,  provide  an  Ideal  Writing  Surface  No  Var- 
nish to  Mar  Restful  to  the  Eyes.  Flush  wood  border 
with  rounded  edges. 

Colored  print  anijull  particulars  mailed  Jree  on  request 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

1877  Broadway  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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Tours  and  Travel       Hotels  and  Resorts 


EUROPE 


MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS  THROUGH 
ENGLAND  AND  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 
VIA  THE  SOUTHERN  ROUTE 
TICKETS,  RESERVATIONS  EVERYWHERE 
Write  for  Booklet  A2 

BEACON  TOURS 

(Under  the  man.  of  Bennett's  Travel  Bureau) 
506  Fifth  Ave.,     Little  Bldg.,    Spreckels  Bldg., 
New  York  Boston         San  Francisco 


Europe— Staff  member  of  well-known  school 
near  N.  Y.  is  taking  private  party  with 
courier  abroad  for  3  months.  Apply  at  once, 
."  2,01)0  " General  Dehvery.Greeuwich  P.O.,Ct. 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^ESf  ' 


JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  so,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page  Guide  Book  Free 

When  writing  please  mention  "  Outlook." 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART,  LITERATURE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORY,  FRENCH 
Satisfactory  prices      SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Expert 
leaders.    Reasonable  prices.   Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SPRING  TOURS 

SICILY,  GREECE, 
and  ITALY 

Sailing  March  23rd  from  New  York 
Scholarly  leadership 

Freedom  from  annoyingdetails  of  travel 

REGISTER  NOW 

Other  tours  to  suit  individual  purse 
and  purpose 
Write  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  St..  Newton,  Mass. 


SUMMER  TOUR  M?S^5 

days.  London  to  Naples.  Auto  Geneva  to  Nice. 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Chester.420  W. 121st  St.,N.Y.C. 


GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
small  party.  Babcock's  European  Tours,  1137 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   Established  1900. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CON  N  ECTICUT 


M1LFORD, 
Co.,  Conn. 


Wayside  Inn  S 

The  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  A  restful 
place  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com- 
fortable home.  2  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor. 


BERMUDA 


MASSACHUSE  TTS 


If  You  Are  Tired  or   Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  rind  a  more  comfortable  place  ill 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance.  Good  sleighing,  suowshoeing, 
and  skating  now.  Moderate  weather. 


NEW  YORK 


HURRICANE  LODGE 


1 -Jo- 


an (1 

Cottages 

IN  THE  ADIR0NDACKS 
Hurricane.  Essex  Co.,  N.  V. 

Comfortable,  homelike.  Alti- 
f(-  tude  1,800  feet.  Extensive 
verandas  overlooking  Keene 
Valley.  Trout  fishing.  Camp- 
ing. Swimming  pool.  Golf 
links;  mile  course  9  well-kept  greens.  Tennis 
and  croquet.  Fresh  vegetables.  Fine  dairy. 
Furnished  cottages,  all  improvements.  Sep- 
arate suites  and  single  rooms.  Open  from  June 
13th  to< Ictober  1st.  Address  until  May  1st.  K. 
Belknap,  85  North  Franklin  St.,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
anil  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 


HOTEL  JUDSON  ^IffiS" 

ail  joining  Judsou  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Health  Resorts 


I  lNDFMI  The  ><leal  Place  for  Sick 
„,   .        o  People  ««  Get  Well 

Uoyleitown.  Pa.|An  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity. 
Hydrotherapy.  Apply  for  circular  to 
Robert  Lippincott  Walter,  M.D. 
(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


111  ¥  Newfoundland, 

IdyleaSe  Inn    .  New  .Jersey 

J  A  modern  health  re- 

sort, delightful  in  autumn.  Let  us  send  you 
our  booklet.  D.  E.  DRAKE,  M.I). 


The  Bethesda  white  Piams, 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  211. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale— Summit,  N.  J.  gSEftft 

226x394  ft.,  overlooking  Passaic  Valley  and 
surrounding  country.  Shingle  house,  thirteen 
rooms,  three  baths;  hot  water  heat;  three- 
car  garage ;  large  garden  ;  asparagus  bed, 
fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  flowering  plants  and 
shrubbery  in  abundance.  For  information 
apply  to  Charles  D.  Ferry,  271  Boulevard, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  or  real  estate  agents. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  JERSEY 


SUMMER  HOMES 

NORTH   JERSEY  SHORE 

ALLENHURST,  DEAL 
&  ASBURY  PARK 

Most  complete  list  of  furnished  houses 
now  for  rent  and  sale. 

MILAN  ROSS  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1885 
Opposite  Main  R.  R.  Station 
ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 


Adirondack  Camp 

Splendidly  adapted 
for  private  family  or  for  Girls'  Camp.  Address 
F.  S.  Hackett,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE-STONY  POINT,  N.  Y. 
Hudson  River  Water  Front  Property 

having  frontage  of  1,400  ft. ;  one  acre  of  beacli 
and  about  20  acres  of  rolling  land.  Well-built 
house,  9  rooms,  attic  and  cellar.  Barn.  Plenty 
of  fruit,  some  woods.  For  particulars  address 
E.  STUART.  166  South  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Syracuse,  N.  T.  FOB  SALE— Well- 
built  2>2  story  Frame  House,  exceptional 
location,  facing  college  campus.  Wide  veran- 
da, sleeping  porch,  charming  sunny  sitting- 
room,  parlor,  spacious  hall_  and  stairway, 
dining-room,  kitchen,  2  pantries,  5  bedrooms, 
closets,  large  attic,  2  tiled  bathrooms,  hard- 
wood floors.  Basement  under  entire  house. 
Garage.  Property  65  ft.  front,  157  ft.  back. 
Variety  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruit.  Bargain 
for  cash.  For  full  particulars  address  W.  H. 
MACE,  1125  Westover  Avenue,  Norfolk,  Va. 


WASHINGTON 


APPLE  ORCHARD  gsaSS&r^^SS! 

FOR  SALE.  35  acres  completely  equipped 
with  a  modern  bungalow  and  all  machinery, 
tools,  and  buildings.  A  highly  productive 
property  in  a  new,  growing  district.  Address 
PAUL  McKERCHER,  White  Salmon,  Wash. 


Property  Wanted 


Wanted  Vtv;  Small  School 

Address,  with  particulars,  4,195,  Outlook. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


"  SOME  DON'TS"  stirred  both  sontinents. 
Authors,  painters,  composers,  historians, 
educators,  .scientists,  poets.  Copy  10c.  A.  R. 
Gillespie,  E.  97th,  Cleveland,  O. 

STORIES,  poems,  plays,  etc. .are  wanted  for 
publication.  Submit  MSS.  or  write  Literary 
Bureau,  325.  Hannibal,  Mo. 

THE  AIMS  AND  METHOD,  A  LIBERAL 
Education  for  Africans,  by  E.  VV.  Blyden,  50 
cents.  Young's  Book  Exchange,  135  West 
135th  St..  New  York. 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES 


"MARY  MOORE"  romper  dresses  made 
of  pink  or  blue  imported  crepe  or  black  sateen 
embroidered  in  dainty  colors  make  service- 
able and  attractive  play  frocks.  If  you  cannot 
buy  "  Mary  Moore  "  dresses  from  your  dealer 
write  for  pictures.  The  Irish  Linen  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


GREETING  CARDS 


COPLEY  CRAFT  EASTER  CARDS, 
hand-colored,  sent  on  approval.  The  line  is 
best  known  for  its  distinctive  verses.  Special 
rates  for  agents.  Jessie  H.  McNico),  18  Hunt- 
ington Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years'  experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  6  East  3Hth  St.,  New  York  City. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


SPEAKERS,  lecturers,  club  members 
Special  subjects  prepared.  Authors  Research 
Bureau,  50U  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 

INVENTIONS  wanted.  Cash  or  royalty  for 
ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  217.St.Loius.Mo. 

OPENING  as  housekeeper  or  lessee  of  large 
furnished  house,  New  Hampshire  hill  region. 
Fine  climate,  delightful  summer  colony.  K., 
94  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WANTED  —  1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec 
tors ;  no  experience  ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  terms ; 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guai- 


anteed,  or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  o 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  abilitx' 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Thoroughly  competent  woman 
as  resident  secretary  for  first-class  Eastern 
girls'  boarding  school.  Must  be  accustomed 
to  meeting  and  working  with  refined  people 
Protestant.  Rapid  stenographer  with  ex 
perience  in  office  methods.  Good  home  an. 
salary  for  the  right  person.  Give  full  infoi 
mation  (with  small  photograph  if  possible)  ii 
first  letter.   9,451,  Outlook. 

WRITE  photoplays:  $25-$300  paid  anyoii' 
for  suitable  ideas.  Experience  unnecessary 
complete  outline  free.  Producers  League 
438.  St.  Louis. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helper; 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteri; 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house 
keepers,  social  workers,  and  secretaries 
Miss  Richards,  Providence,  East  Side  Box  n 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  an. 
employee.  Housekeepers,  matrons,  govern 
esses,  secretaries,  attendants,  managers,  diet  i 
tians,  companions.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam 
bridge,  Mass. 

WANTED  —  Working  housekeeper  f" 
elderly  lady  during  summer.  Pleasant  com- 
try;  college  town.  Miss  Margaret  C.  Waites 
South  Hadley  Center,  Mass. 

MOTHER'S  helper  wanted  in  minister 
family,  at  Riverside,  Conn.,  having  five  eh. I 
dren,  ages  5  to  10.  Must  be  young,  fond  a 
out-of-doors,  and  with  good  references.  9,471 
Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  puhli 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  forcolleges,  publi 
and  private  schools — all  sections  countr 
(some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Agnew,  125 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

SMITH  College  graduate,  holding  executiv 
position  in  private  school,  desires  position  fa 
summer.  Has  kept  house,  and  had  busine* 
and  social  experience.  References  exchangee 
9,429,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  with  special  training 
executive  secretary  desires  position  whin 
will  include  some  travel.  Accounting  an 
office  management  a  specialty.  Would  coi 
sider  school  or  camp  position.  Would  g 
abroad  as  foreign  representative  of  an  Am.' 
ican  firm.  9,463,  Outlook. 
Companions  and  Domestic  Helper 

HOUSEKEEPER— Reliable,  educated, 
perienced  manageress  for  private  home,  bote 
American.  French  cooking,etc.  9,457,  Outlo.'l 

MANAGING  housekeeper,  hotel  or  chf 
Superintendent  of  institution  or  schoc 
Highest  references.  9,461,  Outlook. 

HOME-MAKER— Cultured  woman  desii. 
position  as  companion  to  elderly  lady,  i 
supervision  motherless  home.  Credentia 
exchanged.  9,460,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  child's  governess  i 
traveling  companion,  beginning  with  sumin 
months,  by  experienced  young  lady.  Helei 
Dubbink,  188  W.  15th  St.,  Holland,  Mich. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  entirely  .without 
atives,  refined,  quiet  disposition,  desires  poi 
tion  as  companion  to  couple  or  gentlema 
Will  travel.  Finest  credentials.  9,465,  Outloo 

EDUCATED  Christian  gentlewoman  d 
sires  position  as  companion  to  lady  in  renin 
home.  Best  references.  9,462,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse  wishes  care  of  mi 
mental  case  or  elderly  person,  where  fait 
fulness  would  be  appreciated.  Excellent  r< 
erences.  Reasonable  terms.  9,466,  Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN  desires  position,  coi 
panion  to  lady  traveling  or  at  home.  Exj 
rieuced,  tactful,  good  reader.  Highest  ci 
credentials.  Salary  $75  monthly .9,469,Outloo 

REFINED,  well-educated  young  lady  i 
sires  position  as  governess,  nursery  gi 
erness,  or  traveling  companion  with  fan i i 
traveling  abroad.  9,473,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

PRINCETON   senior  wishes  position 
tutor  or  companion  during  next  suuini 
Accustomed  to  outdoor  life  and  sports.  9.4 
Outlook. 

GOVERNESS,  French,  middle-aged,  wish 
position  with  one  or  two  children,  3  to 
City  or  country.  References.  9,472,  Outlet 

PRIMARY  teacher,  with  some  nursing  < 
perience,  desires  position  as  resident  tea.  1 
and  companion.  Understands  training  a 
care  of  backward  children.  References.  9.4 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopper,  ^ 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples,  lief 
euces.  31)9  West  99th  St. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  ni 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  care 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Addr 
F.  E.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


°  PRIZE  CONTEST  LETTERS 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  OUTLET  TO  THE  SEA 

BY  KATHERINE  LOUISE  SMITH 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1921 
PRICE:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
CIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

181  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 

Will  MakeThis  Contract  With  You 


Walk  Into  Any  Store  In  The 
United  States  To-Day  Ano 
Try  The  Lord  Salisbury 
Turkish  Cigarette. Should 
It  Not  Appeal  To  Your  Taste 
The  Clerk  Will  Hand  You  Back 
Your  Money  On  TheSpot. 


It  Will  Pay  You  To  Try-  Because 

It  IsThe  Only  High  Grade  Turkish  Cigarette 
In  The  World  That  Sells  For  So  Little  Money. 


©    /)       Guaranteed  by 


INCORPORATED 


111  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


-which  meansthat  ifyou  don't  like  LORD  SALISBURY 
Cigarettes,you  can  get  your  money  back  from  the  dealer. 


If  It  Should  Happen  That  A  Dealer  Refuses  To 
Carry  Out  Our  Offer,  SendThe  Open  Package 
With  The  Remaining  Cigarettes  To  The  Main 
Office  OfThe  American  Tobacco  Company, 
III  Fifth  Ave.,New  York  City,  With  Your  Name 
And  Address  Plainly  Written  And  We  Will 
Send  You  Our  Check  For  The  Amount  You  Spent. 


The  true  portrait  of 
Rachmaninoffs  art 


When  you  hear  a  Victor  Record  of  Rachmaninoff's 
art  played  on  the  Victrola,  you  hear  the  great  com- 
poser-pianist exactly  as  he  wishes  you  to  hear  him. 
Only  the  Victor  process  of  reproduction  can  bring 
out  all  the  wonderful  beauty  of  tone  which  the  Victor 
process  of  recording  put  into  the  record. 

Rachmaninoff  knows  this  from  his  own  experience. 
That  is  why  he  has  chosen  to  associate  himself  with 
the  other  famous  artists  of  the  world  who  make 
records  for  the  Victor. 

Victrolas  £25  to  £1500.  Victor  dealers  every- 
where. New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all 
dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

Thistrademark  and  the  trademarked 
word"Victrola"identifyall  our  products. 
Look  under  the  lid!    Look  on  the  label ! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  n.  j. 
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TWO  CAPITAL 
DETECTIVE  STORIES 
BENNET  COPPLESTONE'S 

Mme.  Gilbert's  Cannibal 

by  the  author  of  "The  Lost  Naval 
Papers,"  opens  with  a  very  amusing  situ- 
ation which  the  family  lawyer  in  despair 
turns  over  to  the  tactful  handling  of  that 
most  charming  of  secret  service  opera- 
tives, Mme.  Gilbert.  $2.00 

H.  C.  BAILEY'S  new  novel 

Call  Mr.  Fortune 

is  a  quite  new  and  refreshing  type  of 
detective  story.  Dr.  "  Reggie,"  an  unoffi- 
cial but  efficient  helper  to  Scotland  Yard, 
has  just  that  dash  of  the  reckless  gaiety 
of  youth,  brimming  over  with  the  joy  of 
life,  which  made  "The  Highwayman," 
"  The  Gamester,"  and  "  Barry  Levoy  " 
so  enjoyable.  .52.00 

SIDELIGHTS  ON 
THE  NEAR  EAST 

Tales  off  Aegean  Intrigue 

By  J.  C.  LAWSON 

A  naval  intelligence  officer's  intimate 
view  of  various  turns  of  the  great  game 
of  Greek  diplomacy  in  which  the  final 
moves  are  only  now  being  made  in 
Athens.  55-00 

Memoirs  off  Ismail  Kemal 

Bey.     Edited  by 

SOMERVILLE  STORY 

A  review  of  recent  events  in  the  Near 
East  as  seen  by  an  Ottoman  diplomat  of 
the  old  school.  57.50 

ON  PROLONGING  LIFE 

Life 

By  SERGE  VORONOFF 

An  account  of  experiments  in  transplant- 
ing worn-out  glands.  One  of  the  most 
important  indications  of  the  trend  of 
surgical  advance.  f  3.50 

Vitamines.  Essential  Food 
Factors.  By  DR.  BENJ.  HARROW 
of  Columbia  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  An  explanation  of  what  the 
recently  discovered  vitamines  are  and 
why  they  are  so  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  health.  52.50 

NEW  EDITIONS 

Appreciations  and  Criticisms  of 
the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens 

By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

Characteristic  expressions  of  a  great  gift 
for  pungent  critical  comment — a  delight  to 
all  who  share  his  love  for  the  inexhaustible 
magic  of  Dickens.   Fourth  edition.  52.50 

Le  Morte  Darthur  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory-its  sources 

By  V1DA  D.  SCUDDER 

No  other  one  volume  presents  so  clearly 
to  the  modern  reader  the  most  important 
single  book  produced  in  England  during 
the  Middle  Ages — important  both  as  a 
crystallization  of  the  weight  and  force  of 
a  whole  epoch,  and  in  its  charm  as  a 
deathless  romance.  Second  edition.  52.50 

FOR  EASTER  CONSIDER 

Social  Teachings  of 
the  Christian  Year 

By  VIDA  D.  SCUDDER 

A  book  for  those  who  are  awake  to  the 
new  social  gospel,  yet  desire  to  find  it  in 
harmony  with  precious  traditions  of 
spiritual  experience.  $2.50 

Lessons  in  Meditation 

By  EDITH  ARMSTRONG  TALBOT 
A  reminder  of  the  immeasurable  help  and 
value  to  be  found  in  direct  approach  to  the 
Divine  through  spiritual  meditation.  51.25 

These  books  are  obtainable  through 
your  bookstore  or  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agenc> 

70  I'  iitli  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  school' 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  <».  Pratt.  Mer. 
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ILLINOIS 


cAaiional  College 
CfiiropraeUe 

—  (RESIDENTIAL) 

34.  Ashland  Blvd.  Chicago 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete Scientific  Chiropractic  edu- 
cation. Distinguished  Faculty.  Modern 
and  extensive  laboratory  equipment. 
Large  clinic.  Gymnasium  dormitory 
and  students'  aid  dept.  Chicago's  op- 
portunity for  self  help  unlimited.  Enter 
quarterly.  3-year  term.  14th  Year. 
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Short -Story  Writing 

A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons, 
taught  by  Dr.  J.  BergEsenwein, 
Editor  of  The  Writer  3 Monthly. 
One  pupil  has  received  over 
$5,000  for  stories  and  article! 
written  mostly  in  spare  time. 
Hundreds  are  telling  right  along 
to  the  leading  magazines  and  the 
best  producing  companies. 
Also  courses  in  Play  Writing, 
Photoplay  Writing,  Versifica- 
tion, Journalism,  etc 
150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PleaseAddress 

T&e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  58  SpTingfield.Mass. 

Establish cp  I09T  incorporated  |90* 
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DR.  ESENWE1N 


NEW  JERSEY 


THE  ARDEN  SCHOOL  for  GIRL 

LAKE  WOOD,  N.  J. 

Full  college  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Art,  mus 
domestic  science  ;  outdoor  sports,  riding,  etc.  Seashore  c( 
tage.  Recent  additional  buildings  permit  entrance  limit 
number  pupils.  Resident  trained  nurse.  Address  Princii  - 
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St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Trainin 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS,    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2X  years'  coursf 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Requi 
nieuts  one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  I 
Directress  of  Nurses.  Youbers.  New  York. 

The  Elizabeth  General  Hospital  WJ™j£1 

offers  a  complete  course  in  nursing  to  desirable  candidal 
An  allowance  of  $38  is  given  at  completion  of  first  tin 
months.  $15  a  month  for  remainder  of  first  year  and  t 
second  year,  and  $20  a  month  for  the  third  year.  Ke 
tered  school!   Address  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  NURS 
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Write  today  for  particulars  of  tl 
most  anusua  1  course  of  its  kind  in  ezistenc 

Learn  how  yoo  mar  set  a  thorough  training  in  this  i 
markably  profitable  profession  and  besides  become  a  specialist  io  a 
branch  you  may  elect.  C.  P.  A.  instructors  of  highest  staodiD 
FREE  BOOK  tells  jaflt  what  you  want  to  know.  Address  — 

International  Accountants  Society,  Ine* 

O*ot.38  2626  S.  Michigan  Ave.      Chicago*  U 


IE  A  BANKEIi 

l  Prepare  bv  mall  in  spare  time  for  this  attractive  proles 
sion.  in  which  there  areBreatopportunit.es.  Sendatonc. 
for  free  book    "How  to  Become  a  Banke 
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JtST  lu'  """EbGARG. "ALCORN.  President. 

American  School  of  Banking.    41  McLene  Bldg..  Columbus. 

Selected  Gospel  Hymns 

A  new  book  just  issued.  271  Hymns  and  Scripture  Readii 
selected  from  the  famous 

MOODY  &  SANKEY  GOSPEL  HYMNS  1 1 

A  handy  volume  in  durable  cloth  binding. 
$50  i>er  100  Carriage  extra 

THE  BIGLOW  <S.  MAIN  COM  PA  N 


j  BRONZE 

HONOR  ROLLS 

AND 

HISTORICAL    TABLE  TS 

REED    &    BARTON,   TAUNTON.  MASS. 


50  *  THE  HEROIC  DEATH  OF  EDITH  CAVELL  50 

(in  verse) 

THRILLING  INSTRUCTIVE  HANDSO 

H.  0.  JUNKER,  Publisher  and  Author,  1200  Post  St..  Alameda,  Califs 
50  cts  (6  for  $2.50  to'  one  address) 
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WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

cl7ie  Merriam-Websfev 


Libra z-z/ 
in  on g  hoolo 


Contains 
the  pith  and 
essence  of  every 
field  of  knowl- 
edge including : 

AGRICULTURE 
ABBREVIATIONS  LAW 
ASTRONOMY  BIOLOGY 
ARCHITECTURE  ART 
BACTERIOLOGY  GOLF 
CHEMISTRY  GEOLOGY 
CHRISTIAN  NAMES 
ELECTRICITY  PHYSICS 
FOREIGN  PHRASES 
GEOGRAPHY  MINING 
HERALDRY  FORESTRY 
MATHEMATICS 
MEDICINE  MECHANICS 
MINERALOGY  MUSIC 
METEOROLOGY 
MILITARY  TERMS 
ECONOMICS  FICTION 
SYNONYMS  BOTANY 
MYTHOLOGY  ZOOLOGY 
NAUTICAL    and  NAVAL 

TERMS 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHILIPPINE  ISLAND 

WORDS 
RELIGIOUS  TERMS 
SCRIPTURE  NAMES 
WORDS    USED    IN    Al  L 

TRADES 
WORLD  WAR  TERMS 


Unexcelled 

for  a  Wedding,  Graduation, 
or  Holiday  Gift. 
A  lasting  remembrance  of  the 


This  host  of  successful  Webster  owners  who  are  satisfied  with 
Webster  service,  who  have  their  needs  anticipated  and  supplied, 

olac^  nnS  °n?  ^°Ut  T  and  °,d  words'  noted  Persons  and 
places  questions  of  what,  why,  and  how,  are  here  answered  with 
die  authority  of  the  world  s  scholars,  should  encourage  the  young 

from  1™"  ^  th°^h  near  the  foot  of  the  *****  to^rofh 
from  the  same  service.    The  one  who  knows  wins  success. 

Tested  by  a  Big  Business  Concern 

bu^Lr'Th^  te^Ton^TeTjn0  talin"  37^*'  ^  *  find  *  adaPtabili*  ">  « 
that  we  could  find  aoowS  to  th  T  V-  ,  ^  m°St  technical  ™*  unusual  terms 
of  a  compound  word  c^mplei  deSnit  inn  "f"^  ExceP»ng  ™  ""e  case,  that 
terms.  '  COmplete  de^ons  were  found  for  each  one  of  these  electrical 

— Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Co." 

tT,eVes;'UeflnX/erHenCe  of.publlshers  whose  aim  has  been  service,  to-"  Make 

£^T^L*£ZS£Vltle*  h3Ve  b6en  COnCentra<ed  — e  1843  on  mat 
'JfeS  expectation  of  a  service  of  unmatched  quality  in 

SouXfn'suresT8'  ^  C°mpleteneSS-    ^  indorsement  of  the  "supreme 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  Albany  :  "An  Unsurpassed  Authority." 

TmT^t  Web^XT  t6TSt  °f  merit-  Xt  invit6S  c^Parison  and  competition, 
me     o ZenTLl  Intf™«"»»I  «<Ht»  predecessors  have  successfully 

motto    -wT^ArT  ,    UruY  Confidence  ha*  been  established  in  the 
motto .     We  make  the  best  so  that  you  may  Get  the  Best. " 

Features  of  the  service  you  will  receive- 

100  Valuable  Tables  of  Coins,  Weights,   CoTo  rentes  and  En- 

gravings. 


The  ONLY  Dictionary  with  the  new  divided  page. 
Type  matter  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  15-volume  encyclopedia 
REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER  EDITIONS 


KMUSft  ™g  T,ie  0utl0'k  we  shaU  s^  SS" 
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G.&C.MERRIAM  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1831 
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New  York  Life  Insurance  Co, 

(Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York) 
346  and  348  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY,  President 

Balance  Sheet,  January  1,  1921 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate   $8,407,481.00 

Loans  on  Mortgages   164,796,225.60 

Loans  on  Policies   147,499,247.07 

Loans  on  Collateral   6,565,500.00 

Liberty  Bonds  and  Victory  Notes   109,722,115.37 

Government,  State,  County  and  Municipal  Bonds  141,539,552.50 

Railroad  Bonds   343,293,117.30 

Miscellaneous  Bonds  &  Stock   8,416,460.10 

Cash   10,574,203.04 

Uncollected  and  Deferred  Premiums   13,711,710.24 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued   12,087,598.25 

Other  Assets   51,186.72 


$966,664,397.19 


LIABILITIES 

Policy  Reserve   $759,017,764.0 


Other  Policy  Liabilities   26,552,728.7 

Premiums,  Interest  &  Rentals  prepaid  ,    4,233,320.0 

Taxes,  Salaries,  Rentals,  Accounts,  etc   7,270,905.8 

Additional  Reserves     6,733,983.6 

Dividends  payable  in  1921   37,446,654.8 

Reserve  for  Deferred  Dividends     76,176,646.0 

Reserves,  special  or  surplus  funds  not  included 

above   49,232,393.9 


Total   $966,664,397.1 


During  1920  the  Company  Paid 

To  Beneficiaries         .   $35,453,758.67 

To  Living  Policy-Holders  .     .    .    .  79,395,838.63 

Total  Policy  Payments  $114,849,597.30 

Dividends  amounting  to 

$37,446,654.87 

were  authorized  by  the  Directors  and  will  be  paid  in  1 92 1 . 

Over  200,000  new.  members  (including  former  policy-holders  who  increased  their  membership)  joined  the  Company  in  193 
representing  a  total  new  business  of 

$693,979,400.00 

The  largest  new  membership  in  the  history  of  the  Company.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  is  what  its  name  impli. 
A  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY.    It  transacts  no  other  form  of  insurance.  Its  policies  furnish  the  broadest  coverage  and  provi) 

For  payment  of  face  amount  upon  due  proof  of  death. 

For  payment  of  double  the  face  amount  in  event  of  Accidental  death. 

For  life  income  to  the  insured  who  becomes  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  in  this  Company  for  energetic,  educated  young  men  who  desire  to  enter  our  business  as  a  life  work.  Fj- 
full  particulars  address  either  the  Home  Office  of  the  Company  or  one  of  its  Branch  Offices. 
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THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION'S 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

OF  the  Cabinet  of  President  Harding, 
whose  Administration  begins  this 
week,  the  office  to  which  an  ap- 
pointment was  first  officially  announced 
was  appropriately  that  of  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  recent  years  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  has  proved  of  utmost  concern  to 
every  household  in  the  Nation,  and  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead  of  us 
there  will  be  further  proof  that  the  De- 
partment over  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  presides  has  in  its  keeping  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  no  other  de- 
partment has.  Moreover,  in  one  sense 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  second  Vice- 
President.  He  is  the  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Governmental  orchestra,,  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Governmental  Board  of 
Directors.  For  this,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant governmental  positions  -of  the 
world,  far  exceeding  in  power  and  influ- 
ence many  a  throne,  Mr.  Harding  has 
selected  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
American  public  men,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes. 

There  are  few  men  in  American  pub- 
lic life  as  well  known  in  the  .United 
States  or  better  known  abroad  than  he. 
He  has  been  Governor  of  the  most  popu- 
lous and  the  richest  of  the  States,  New 
York;  he  has  been  a  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  he  has 
been  a  candidate  of  one  of  the  two 
principal  parties  for  the  Presidency 
and  was  barely  defeated;  he  has  been 
one  of  the  Nationally  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  American  bar;  he  has 
been  an  investigator  whose  great  legal 
ability,  intelligence,  and  fearlessness 
have  made  him  the  reliance  of  friends 
of  honesty  in  government  and  business 
and  a  terror  to  crooks  and  self-seeking 
politicians  and  incompetent  officials, 
from  the  time  of  the  insurance  investi- 
gation over  fifteen  years  ago  to  the  in- 
vestigation during  the  war  into  the  air- 
craft situation. 

Politically  he'has  made  enemies.  Some 
of  them,  including  Mr.  Hearst,  whose  at- 
tacks upon  him  assisted  greatly  in  early 
establishing  his  reputation,  are  to  his 
credit.  He  has  many  admirers,  but  his 
career  has  not  been  such  as  to  create 
for  him  a  large  body  of  political  friends 
and  adherents.  The  fact  that  he  left 
the  Governorship  of  New  York  in  the 
midst  of  a  political  fight  in  order  to  take 
his  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  not 
to  leave  it  again  until  he  emerged  as  a 
Presidential  candidate,  saved  him  alike 
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from  political  animosities  and  political 
attachments.  His  Presidential  candidacy 
was  so  nearly  successful  as  to  leave  him 
with  a  considerable  political  prestige. 
In  the  factional  or  party  sense  he  has 
not  been  a  Progressive,  but  he  has  been 
identified  with  distinctly  progressive 
measures. 

He  has  been  a  severe  critic  of  certain 
features  of  the  Wilson  Administration, 
and  in  particular  of  certain  features  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  Mr.  Wilson  ad- 
vocated it.    On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
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not  opposed  to  a  League  in  principle 
and  is  strongly  an  advocate  of  establish- 
ing and  developing  international  rela- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  law. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Hughes  as 
Secretary  of  State  will  be  generally 
recognized,  we  believe,  as  appropriate. 
He  comes  to  the  office  with  an  inter- 
national reputation  and  with  a  great 
and  invaluable  measure  of  public  re- 
spect. He  will  encounter  the  opposition 
and  distrust  of  some  of  those,  like  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  Progressive  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  because  he  has  disappointed 
them  as  a  politician  and  because  they 
have  felt  that  he  was  too  friendly  to  the 
ideal  of  the  League  of  Nations.  His  suc- 
cess in  the  Department  of  State,  how- 
ever, will  depend  less  upon  his  ability 
to  reconcile  his  political  opponents  than 
upon  his  ability  to  work  with  his  chief 
and  with  his  associates.  Circumstances 
and  events  are  offering  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest 
American  Secretaries  of  State. 

MR.  BRYAN'S  OPINIONS 

The  views  of  Mr.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  are  sometimes  purely  his 
own  and  sometimes  they  reflect  widely 


held  opinions,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  just  issued  a  statement 
outlining  his  suggestions  for  a  National 
legislative  programme  for  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  programme  contains  twenty-two 
planks. 

Some  of  them  will  meet  with  little, 
i'f  any,  opposition;  as,  for  instance,  the 
arbitration  of  international  disputes,  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  President  and  the 
assembling  of  a  new  Congress  in  the 
January  following  the  November  elec- 
tions; the  fearless  enforcement  of  the 
Prohibition  Amendment;  riddance  to 
the  profiteer;  a  liberal  provision  for  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  made  sacrifices 
in  the  world  war;  official  investigation 
of  labor  disputes;  the  prohibition  of 
gambling  in  foodstuffs;  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive,  departments  at 
Washington;  and  a  reduction  of  taxes, 
showing  consideration  for  those  least 
able  to  pay.  Most  of  these,  however;  are 
nothing  more  than  pious  wishes.  No- 
body advocates  profiteering,  for  example, 
or  gambling  in  foodstuffs.  It  is  not 
enough  to  denounce  an  abuse;  it  is 
necessary  to  define  it,  if  it  is  to  be 
abolished,  and  then  provide  a  prac- 
ticable and  reasonable  measure  to  bring 
it  to  an  end  without  creating  greater 
evils  in  the  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  people  will, 
we  think,  oppose  some  of  the  planks — 
for  instance,  Mr.  Bryan's  denunciation 
of  military  training  in  time  of  peace, 
his  upholding  of  the  excess  profits  tax, 
his  opposition  to  a  sales  tax,  and  thej 
repetition  of  his  plea  for  a  guaranty  of 
bank  deposits. 

Some  of  the  planks  are  at  least  ques- 
tionable, such  as  those  providing  for  a 
formal  assembly  to  do  something  which 
probably  can  best  be  done  informally, 
namely,  to  discuss  disarmament;  those 
providing  for  a  National  bulletin  "under 
the  fair  and  equitable  control  of  the  two 
leading  parties  to  furnish  information 
as  to  political  issues;"  and  for  all  neces- 
sary monopolies  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
National,  State,  and  municipal  Govern- 
ments. 

Two  of  Mr.  Bryan's  political  and 
three  of  his  financial  planks  are  at  this 
moment  causing  considerable  discussion 
among  members  of  Congress — the  planks 
providing  for  a  National  primary  elec- 
tion law  and  for  absentee  voting 
by  mail,  also  the  planks  favoring  Fed- 
eral action  to  maintain  the  price  of 
Liberty  Bonds  at  par,  the  insistence  that 
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INSPECTING  AN  IMMIGRANT'S  BAGGAGE  IN  THE  SEARCH 
FOR  POSSIBLE  TYPHUS  CARRIERS 


the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  law  "must 
not  be  used  to  squeeze  the  debtor  by  de- 
flation processes,"  and  the  extension  of 
the  Farm  Loan  Bank  Law. 


FIGHTING  TYPHUS  FEVER 

The  best-informed  medical  and  sani- 
tary experts  believe  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  an  epidemic  of  typhus  fever 
in  this  country.  This  belief  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  thorough  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  first  to  keep  it  out 
altogether,  if  possible,  and,  secondly,  to 
guard  against  centers  of  infection  wher- 
ever a  few  sporadic  cases  may  spring 
up. 

Typhus,  as  most  people  know,  is  a 
disease  communicable  almost  solely,  if 
not  solely,  through  body  lice.  It  be- 
comes epidemic  under  conditions  of  star- 
vation, filth,  and  physical  exhaustion. 
It  is  therefore  almost  certain  to  become 
epidemic  in  countries  ravaged  by  war 
and  reduced  by  lack  of  food  to  a  poverty- 
stricken  condition  rendering  proper 
sanitation  and  health  measures  impos- 
sible. 

A  comparatively  few  cases  of  typhus 
have  been  brought  to  this  country  from 
Trieste  and  other  Adriatic  ports.  The 
long  voyage  makes  it  possible  to  identify 
the  disease  positively,  and  therefore  to 
quarantine  and  isolate,  when  necessary, 
all  immigrants  who  have  been  exposed 


to  the  contagion.  With  thorough  cleans- 
ing measures  and  after  continued  ex- 
amination, it  seems  certain  that  the 
spread  of  infection  can  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  this  country  be  fully 
prevented.  A  very  few  deaths  and  a 
small  number  of  cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  New  York  State,  and  a  few 
cases  in  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Copeland,  the  Health  Commissioner 
of  New  York,  appealed  at  once  to  the 
Washington  authorities  for  co-operation. 
That  he  certainly  should  have;  National, 
State,  and  municipal  health  and  police 
authorities  should  work  together  with 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  in  unanimity. 
Dr.  Copeland  has  charged  laxity  at  Ellis 
Island  and  at  Boston  and  other  ports, 
and  has  stopped  immigrants  who  have 
been  forwarded  by  rail  still  infested 
with  vermin.  The  task  of  examining, 
cleaning,  and  watching  many  hundreds 
of  immigrants  is  enormous  and  space 
and  facilities  must  be  increased. 

There  is  no  such  menace  from  typhus 
as  we  used  to  fear  in  the  past  from  yel- 
low fever  and  cholera.  The  nature  of 
the  disease  and  the  advance  of  medical 
science  in  dealing  with  it  make  it  highly 
improbable  that  there  will  be  a  disastrous 
epidemic.  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm, 
much  less  for  panic.  There  is  every 
reason  for  thorough  measures  of  protec- 
tion and  watchfulness. 


A  MYSTERIOUS  DISEASE 

There  is  more  mystery  than  cause 
for  alarm  in  the  so-called  sleeping 
sickness,  or  encephalitis  lethargica,  as 
the  doctors  call  it.  It  is  true  that  there 
have  been  some  scores  of  cases  of  this 
disease,  or  at  least  cases  which  were  so 
classified  locally,  during  the  winter.  In 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  the  Health 
Department  registered  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  cases  and  forty-eight  deaths 
between  January  1  and  February  15. 
Elsewhere,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
Middle  West,  a  comparatively  few  cases 
have  been  reported  here  and  there. 
There  has  been  nothing,  however,  that 
can  be  called  an  epidemic, and  physicians 
generally  do  not  seem  to  anticipate  an 
epidemic. 

Dr.  Scherechewsky,  Assistant  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Federal  Public  Health 
Service,  is  reported  as  saying  that  the 
danger  of  having  sleeping  sickness  and 
dying  of  it  is  only  about  one  in  one  hun- 
dred as  compared  with  pneumonia,  and 
it  is  far  less  communicable  than  pneu- 
monia, so  that  there  is  really  no  cause 
for  general  alarm. 

What  is  known  positively  about  the 
disease  is  that  it  appears  only  in  the 
colder  months  of  the  year  and  that  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
tropical  disease  called  sleeping  sickness, 
which  is  propagated  by  the  bite  of  the 
South  African  tsetse  fly.  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  dis- 
ease, has  stated  in  a  printed  paper  that 
the  sleeping  sickness  in  this  country 
can  be  traced  indirectly  to  an  epidemic 
in  Vienna  five  years  ago.  For  some  time 
physicians  were  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
cause  of  the  disease  to  that  form  of  food 
poisoning  known  as  botulism.  This  the- 
ory has  now  been  discarded.  Dr.  Flex- 
ner believes  that  the  cause  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  diet  and  that  "it  is  probably 
of  a  microbic  origin  and  of  a  communi- 
cable nature."  Other  authorities  agree 
in  this  and  declare  that  it  is  a  nose  and 
throat  disease;  naturally,  therefore,  ap- 
pearing in  winter.  It  is  not  contagious 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  in- 
deed for  more  than  one  case  to  occur  in 
one  family. 

The    precautions    recommended    are  I 
those  which  are  generally  applicable  to  I 
careful  health  preservation  in  winter- 
time, such  as  being  in  the  open  air  a 
good  deal,  keeping  away  so  far  as  pos- 
sible from  persons  with  colds,  dressing 
warmly,  and  avoiding  crowds  and  badl 
ventilation. 

The  disease  derives  its  common  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  person  affected! 
falls  into  a  condition  of  drowsiness  and 
sometimes  remains  asleep  or  in  a  semi- 
comatose condition  for  days  at  a  time 
falling  asleep  sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
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Ctale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times 


Cheney  in  the  London  Weekly  Dispatch 


DO  WE   HEAR   A   HORSE  LAUGH? 
From  H.  P.  Clark,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Knott  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News 


THE  CAT  WITH  9,000  LIVES  IS  DROWNED  AGAIN 
From  Major  I.  j.  Nichol,  Dallas.  Texas 


THE  SPOIL-SPORT 

Youth:  "Drat  the  girl!  She's  gone  and  brought  her 
mother  with  her." 
From  Mrs.  Daniel  Child,  Stanford  Bridge,  Worcester,  England 

Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


IT'S    A   TOUGH    JOB,    EVEN   FOR   AN  ELEPHANT, 
WHEN    THE    WEEL1S    GET    A   BIG  START! 
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his  work  or  even  at  meal  times.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  where 
mystery  and  peculiar  conditions  like 
those  of  this  sickness  exist  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  exaggerate  its  extent. 
Unless  present  indications  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  medical  authorities  are  en- 
tirely mistaken,  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able that  there  will  be  a  dangerous  and 
destructive  epidemic. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  NEAR 
THE  ROCKS 

Financially,  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota seems  near  the  rocks.  South 
Dakota  bonds  are  selling  at  a  premium, 
but  North  Dakota. cannot  borrow  even  at 
a  far  higher  rate  of  interest.  The  reason 
is  found  in  the  breakdown  of  the  State 
Bank  of  North  Dakota,,  a  concern  estab- 
lished by  the  Non-Partisan  League  on 
gaining  complete  political  control  of  the 
State.  The  bank  is  owned  by  the  State, 
and  is  empowered  to  be  the  depository 
of  State,  county,  municipal,  and  school 
district  funds  and  to  make  loans. 

The  results  of  the  elections  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1920,  showed  a  change  in  public 
sentiment  adverse  to  the  League.  Two 
measures  proposed  by  its  opponents  were 
adopted.  The  first  restricted  the  do- 
main of  operations  hitherto  granted  to 
the  bank,  confining  it  to  rural  credits 
and  making  impossible  the  financing  of 
various  industrial  projects  which  were 
the  League's  chief  reason  of  being — the 
establishment  and  operation  by  the 
State  of  grain  elevators  and  flour  mills, 
and  even  the  building  of  residences. 
The  second  measure  repealed  the  legal 
requirement  which  the  Non-Partisan' 
League  had  succeeded  in  getting  adopted, 
that  all  the  State's  political  subdivisions 
should  deposit  their  funds  with  the 
banks.  Before  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota 
was  established  these  funds  were  gen- 
erally kept  in  the  home  banks. 

Moreover,  A.  C.  Townley,  the  head  of 
the  League,  has  now  been  defeated  in 
control  of  it  by  his  very  active  lieuten- 
ant, William  Lemke,  Attorney-General 
of  the  State.  The  League's  opponents 
are  demanding  a  recall  election  to  un- 
seat Lemke,  and  also  Governor  Frazier, 
the  remaining  member  of  the  powerful 
triumvirate,  and  also  to  provide  for  the 
deposit  of  public  moneys  in  private 
banks,  thus  taking  such  moneys  from 
the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  and  auto- 
matically forcing  its  liquidation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bank  appeals  to  the  citi- 
zens to  support  its  programme  of  free- 
ing the  farmers  "from  the  iron  grip  of 
the  exploiters." 

At  the  present  time,  just  as  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  out- 
standing fact  concerning  the  connection 
of  the  Non-Partisan  League  with  the 
history  of  North  Dakota  is  not  so  much 
its  past  Socialistic  strivings  or  its  later 
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financial  instability  as  that  it  has  be- 
come a  close  corporation  and  has  had 
a  greater  grip  on  public  problems  in 
that  State  than  has  Tammany  in  New 
York  State.  A  self-perpetuating  ma- 
chine, the  League  has  had  its  hand  on 
every  branch  of  State  machinery.  No 
matter  whether  its  propaganda  has  been 
good  or  bad,  the  breaking  up  of  any 
political  oligarchy  will  benefit  others 
than  the  oligarchs. 

YALE'S  NEW  PRESIDENT 

For  the  first  time  since  the  day  of 
Abraham  Pierson,  when  there  were 
no  Yale  graduates  to  choose  from,  Yale 
has   chosen  as   President   a  non-Yale 
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JAMES  ROWLAND  ANOELL 

graduate.  In  announcing  the  unanimous 
election  by  the  Corporation  of  James 
Rowland  Angell  as  the  successor  of 
Arthur  Hadley  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  the  official  statement  tersely 
givesjthe  reason  as  follows:  "Yale  is  a 
National  university,  and  the  Corporation 
has  endeavored  to  choose  for  its  head 
the  ablest  educational  administrator 
available  in  the  United  States,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  college  of  his  graduation  or 
the  place  of  his  residence."  The  decision 
follows  ten  months  of  study  of  the  situ- 
ation in  an  effort  to  decide  on  the 
strongest  man  available  and  after  con- 
sideration of  no  fewer  than  eighty 
names.  The  Corporation  expresses  its 
belief  that  "no  one  in  America. combines 
the  breadth  of  educational  experience 
and  business  ability,  high  public  service, 
and  spiritual  ideals  more  completely 
than  Dr.  Angell." 

Dr.  Angell's  educational  and  other  pub- 
lic career  shows  that  he  has  high  quali- 
fications as  scholar,  teacher,  and  admin- 
istrator. He  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  American  psychologists  and  has  taught 
psychology  at  Yale  as  well  as  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  elsewhere. 
In  college  administration  he  had  experi- 
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ence  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  was  Acting  President.  As  chairman 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  Trustees  his 
executive  leadership  was  fully  put  to  the 
test.  The  Corporation  of  Yale  is  amply 
justified  in  selecting  him  as  a  man  who 
— to  use  President  Hadley's  words — in 
character,  scholarship,  and  public  spirit 
is  in  line  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  office,  a  Western  man  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Eastern  ideals. 

Dr.  Angell  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  over  which  his  dis- 
tinguished father  so  long  presided.  He 
holds  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Vermont,  Harvard,  and  two  foreign  uni- 
versities. He  has  had  the  honor  of 
being  called  "to  the  Paris  Sorbonne  as  an 
exchange  professor  in  1914.  For  eight 
years  previous  to  that  he  was  President 
of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. 

Yale  has  traditionally  been  a  conser- 
vative institution,  averse  to  self-adver- 
tising, reluctant  to  enter  into  sensational 
methods  of  publicity,  perhaps  a  little 
self-centered.  The  choice  of  President 
Angell  may  indicate  that,  with  no  loss 
of  dignity,  soundness,  or  thoroughness, 
there  may  be  a  wholesome  new  effort  to 
nationalize,  rather  than  to  localize,  her 
usefulness  and  her  field  of  effort. 

CAN  A  JUDGE  SERVE 
BASEBALL  AND  THE  LAW? 

Friends  of  clean  sport  welcomed  the 
recent  appointment  of  Judge  Ken- 
esaw  Mountain  Landis  as  the  chief 
arbiter  of  the  disputes  of  the  baseball 
world.  The  acceptance  of  this  office 
(which  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  $42,500 
a  year)  has  brought  down  Congressional 
fire  upon  Judge  Landis's  head.  Repre- 
sentative Welty,  of  Ohio,  has  charged 
that  he  has  neglected  his  official  duties 
for  another  gainful  occupation  not  con- 
nected therewith,  and  because  of  this 
and  other  reasons  has  moved  that  the 
Judge  be  impeached.  Congressman 
Welty's  motion  for  impeachment  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Whether  or  not  Judge  Landis's  action 
warrants  such  drastic  treatment,  it 
seems  obvious  that  a  Federal  judge  who 
accepts  a  business  office  which  pays  a 
salary  more  than  five  times  the  size  of 
that  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Federal 
Government  lays  himself  open  to  justifi- 
able criticism. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  Judge 
Landis  can  conduct  his  private  and  pub- 
lic work  without  any  real  detriment  tc 
the  latter.  We  feel  sure  that  he  would 
resign  one  or  the  other  of  his  offices  il 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  concurrent 
justice  to  them  both.  Knowledge  of  his 
divided  interests,  however,  will  inevi 
tably  react  adversely  upon  public  confi- 
dence in  his  judicial  single-mindedness. 
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THE  CONTEST 
LETTERS 

F  the  four  hundred  who  contrib- 
uted letters  to  the  Prize  Contest 
only  one  per  cent  could  be  sue 
I  cessful  in  winning  prizes.  (Their  let- 
ters are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 
A  much  larger  proportion,  however,  will 
receive  compensation  for  their  contribu- 
tions. Altogether,  the  proportion  of 
those  whose  letters  will  be  printed  in 
full  or  in  part  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  percentage  of  the  accepted  manu- 
scripts among  the  hundreds  that  are 
submitted  to  The  Outlook  each  month. 
It  is  evident  that  the  participants  in 
this  contest  compare  favorably  with 
other  writers. 

Among  the  reasons  for  their  success, 
we  believe  that  three  are  fairly  obvious. 
One  is  that  they  knew  their  subject  and 
were  interested  in  it;  another  is  that 
they  were  under  pressure  to  write  tersely ; 
and  the  third  is  that  they  could  not 
write  about  this  subject  without  reveal- 
ing something  of  themselves.  Will  all 
writers  please  take  notice? 

No  one  of  the  contestants,  we  are  sure, 
will  object  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in- 
terpreted our  own  rules  liberally.  One 
of  the  contestants  who  was  successful 
exceeded  in  her  letter  the  number  of 
words  set  as  a  limit.     If  the  prize 
awarded  to  her  had  been  withheld  from 
another,  there  might  have  been  some 
occasion  for  complaint;  but  it  happens 
that  hers  is  an  additional  prize  which 
no  one  would  have  won  if  she  had  not. 
Moreover,  to  have  denied  her  the  prize 
would  have  penalized  her  for  a  literary 
virtue.    Her  letter  occupies  no  more 
space  than  one  of  the  letters  that  came 
within  the  five-hundred-word  limit.  She 
put  six  hundred  words  in  the  space  not 
too  great  for  five  hundred  because  the 
words  she  used  were  short  and  simple. 

To  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  we 
wish  to  offer  an  acknowledgment  and 
proffer  a  defense.  Ignoring  super- 
ficial blemishes,  of  which  he  might  have 
found  plenty  (we  know  that,  because  we 
find  them  ourselves),  he  directed  his 
Ire  upon  a  vital  part.  To  change  the 
igure,  he  diagnosed  what,  if  he  is  right, 
s  a  functional  defect.  His  probe  found 
i  tender  place  where  we  thought  we 
vere  sound.  Evidently  Mr.  Gathany's 
irticles,  the  articles  by  the  farmers' 
vives,  and  other  contributions  and  our 
ditorial  discussion  of  agriculture  and 
he  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
armer  (which  we  could  catalogue  by 
eference  to  our  file  indexes)  have 
eemed  to  a  fair  and  deserving  critic 
uite  inadequate.  Our  natural  impulse 
^as  to  put  up  a  defense,  but  our  judg- 
ment has  prevailed  over  the  impulse, 
nd  we  hand  out  a  prize. 
To  all  our  friends  who  have  thus 


Where  the  Prize  Contestants  Live 

Letters  to  The  Outlook's  Prize  Contest 
came  from  the  following-  places  : 

A??iAwAS— Fayetteville,  Hope. 
CALIFORNIA — Alhambra,  Berkeley  Col 
ton  Eureka,  Fallbrook,  Fontank,  La 
Jol  a,  Los  Angeles  (6),  Los  Gatos,  Mill 
\t  eyU  Mon""ovia,  Pacific  Grove,  Palo 
Alto  Pasadena  (3),  Patchin,  Kedlands, 
San  Diego  (2),  San  Francisco  (7),  San 
r.«?«J»2AvJ3outh  Pasadena. 

v  r  I(  UT — Hamden,  New  Haven, 
Ne"'f  L,ondon,  Norwich  Town,  Orange, 
Stafford  Springs,  Stamford  (3),  Water- 
bury. 

RSfekYi&fiE— Richardson  Park. 

EimSJ0,?  °rFC01  1  M"IA-Washington(G). 
*  i.okida— Deer  Park,  Georgiana,  Orang 
/-•wv^P.rlancl0-  Tampa,  Tarpon  Springs. 

„  Atlanta  (2),  Macon,  Waycross. 
IDAHO — l'ocatello. 

ILI.INOIS^Alton     (2),    Astoria,  Aurora, 
Champaign,  Chicago  (3),  Cuba,  Evanston 
Galesburg,    Jacksonville     (2),  Lincoln 
Mount    Carroll,    Oak    Park    (2)  Polo 
Princeton,  Rock  Island,  Virginia,  Wat 
seka,  Winnetka. 
INDIANA— Auburn,  Brazil,  Butler,  Coates 
vnle    Columbia  City,  Evansville.  Indian 
lnS Ils< 4).  Lafayette,  Linton,  South  Bend 
IOWA— Burlington,     Charles     City,  Coon 
Rapids     (2),    Des    Moines,  Estherville 
Harlan,  Lamoni,  Newton,  Salem,  Wau 
coma. 

KANSAS— Arkansas    City,    Baldwin  City 
Beloit  (2),  Hiawatha,  Oberlin  Oswego 

K!FP£F-ShelbyvJlle'  Mt-  Sterhng5 
i.i Vi^ANA— Jeanerette,  New  Orleans. 
^•),,^-^T^Iechanic  Falls'  Portland  (2). 
iUAKV  LAND  —  Cambridge,  Cumberland, 
^^Hc:s7ilIe  (2>'  Gaithersburg. 
MASSACHUSETTS— Belmont,   Boston  (6), 
Brockton,  Brookfield,  Chelsea,  Concord, 
Danvers,    Dedhim,    Easthampton,  Fall 
River,  Harwich  Centre,  Lynn,  Merrimac, 
Roxbury,    Springfield,    Wellesley,  West- 
field. 

MICHIGAN— Ann  Arbor,  Charlotte  (2),  Con- 
way, Detroit  (3),  Flint,  Grandville,  High- 
land Park  (2),  Iron  Mountain,  Lansing. 
Marquette,  Petersburg. 
MINNESOTA— Detroit,     Duluth,  Madelia, 
Montevideo,    Pipestone,    St.    Paul  (2) 
Waseca. 
MISSISSIPPI— Raymond. 
MISSOURI— Kansas  City  (5),  Poplar  Bluff 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis  (2). 

v'.!.u7^S^GlInlan>  Great  Falls,  Kalispell. 
MUSUASRA — Lincoln. 

NEW  JERSEY'— Allentown,  Boonton,  East 
Orange  (2),  Haddon  Field,  Hillsdale, 
Newark  (4),  New  Brunswick,  Newton, 
Painfield  (3),  Trenton,  West  Orange 
Vv  oodstown. 
£«W  HAMPSHIRE— Chesham. 

«T  Bn^Tt^'  Auburn'  Brooklyn 
45''  w5f10  (3li  Cazenovia,  Deansboro, 
Llizabethtown,  Falconer,  Fredonia  Gar- 
den City,  Hudson,  Hudson  Falls,  Katonah, 
Kew  Gardens,  Lake  Placid,  Millbrook 
New  York  City  (18),  Niagara  Falls 
Oneida,     Perry      Rochester,  Scarboro 

lcb?.n^adX    (3>-    Sodus.    Town  Line 
irov  (2),  Wassaic,  Watertown,  Webster 
i*ZLe£?elA-  White  P'ains  (3).  weDster 
NORTH  CAROLINA— Asheville    (2),  Dur 
ham,  Tryon,  Wise. 

£»ETH,  PAKOTA-Bathgate. 

na7r^r°n'i  Ba,s».  Birmingham.  Cincin- 
nati (3),  Cleveland  (3),  Columbus  (4), 
Dayton,  Findlay,  Garrettsville  (2),  Mans- 
ville,  Masury,  Milford,  Wellsv  lie  Wyo- 
ming. ' 

pKxfx--Hv,^A^2mond  (2)-  Tulsa. 

IEN>SYLVANIA  —  Bethlehem,  Brookline 
Columbia  Conshohocken,  Coopersburg 
Drumore  No.  1,  East  Stroudsburg,  Erif' 
Franklin,  Greensburg,  Lancaster,  Lock 
Haven,  Mercersburg.  Montgomery,  Mt. 
Pleasant  (2),  Philadelphia  (7),  Pitts- 
burgh (2),  Pittston,  Scranton,  Southamp- 
TO-fJ'thm,ore'    Wellsboro,  Wilkins- 

Rlini?frW«VkI™ar?,e  (2)'  Wyncote. 

SOVTH  r\iim?xr*Pr?.vidence'  Westerly, 
ton  KOLLNA—Greenwood,  Summer- 

S°lprTIlrPAK0'LA,-Binder'  Greenwood,  Mil- 
TENNESSEE   Ift  Mohlj^'  H°t  Springs, 
vilk  '    GreenvilIe,  Nash- 

TE^''5— AbiIene-  Austin  (2),  Cuero,  Gal- 
TTTAH-Ogadenea'  r°Ute  t0)'  Va"  Alstyne- 
VERMONT-Enosburg    Falls,  Middlebury, 

Montpeher,  Orleans. 
Y1™GI?aA  —  Blackstone,   Ivy,  Lexington 

ffiSffWE*  Richmond! 
WASHINGTON — East  Stanwood,  Port  An- 

lakima  (2)'    SpangIe'  Tacoma, 

W^T'?RG^A-Fairmont-  Morgantown 
(2),  Moundsville. 

WISCONSIN— Belleville,  Beloit,  Blue  River, 
Burlington,  Edgar,  Madison  (4),  Mil- 
waukee, Peshtigo. 

WYOMING— Buffalo. 

ONsTrt?t^ITfron0to,    KingSt°n'  SC°tIand' 
ME^cKe^^'  WOlfVi"e- 
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counseled  us  we  send  our  thanks.  We 
cannot  with  sincerity  wish  all  who 
failed  this  time  to  succeed  in  one  of  the 
remaining  contests,  for  that  would  drain 
our  treasury  and  strain  our  space;  but 
we  hope  that  many  of  those  who  failed 
this  time  will  try  again  with  better  luck. 

AMERICA  FIRST 

SURELY.  As  the  first  duty  of  a 
father  is  to  protect  his  family  and 
promote  its  interests,  so  the  first 
duty  of  a  government  is  to  protect  its 
citizens  and  promote  their  interests. 
But,  as  no  father  can  protect  his  family 
without  taking  his  share  in  preserving 
law  and  order  in  the  community  of 
families,  so  no  nation  can  protect  its 
citizens  without  taking  its  share  in  pre- 
serving law  and  order  in  the  community 
of  nations.  National  well-being  is  im- 
periled by  international  anarchy. 

This  is  always  true.  It  is  very  evi- 
dently true  in  the  present  world  con- 
ditions. 

To  protect  civilization  from  the  as- 
saults of  the  Huns  the  Great  Powers  of 
the  world  combined.  The  peril  to  civili- 
zation still  continues;  but  the  combi- 
nation no  longer  exists.  One  very  diffi- 
cult duty  which  confronts  the  incoming 
Administration  is  the  duty  of  securing 
an  efficient  co-operation  between  the 
four  great  world  Powers— Italy,  France 
England,  and  America— to  preserve  law 
and  order  in  the  world.  For  the  war  is 
not  over.  The  combatants  have  changed 
their  form,  but  not  their  spirit. 

Socialistic  Germany  is  not  less  pos- 
sessed by  aggressive  ambition  than  was 
imperial  Germany.  She  has  the  will, 
though  she  temporarily  lacks  the  power] 
to  be  the  overlord  of  Europe. 

Bolshevik  Russia  is  under  a  dictator- 
ship as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Czar,  and 
frankly  announces  her  purpose  to  over- 
throw the  traditional  rights  of  person 
and  property  in  all  civilized  states  as 
she  has  already  overthrown  them  in  her 
own  territory. 

The  dethroned  and  exiled  autocrats  are 
plotting  how  they  may  regain  their  lost 
authority,  and  they  have  astute  and  un- 
principled advisers  in  the  aristocracies 
which  have  been  deprived  of  their 
wealth  and  their  power  by  the  revolu- 
tion. 

The  emancipated  peoples  have  had  no 
training  for  self-government,  and  the 
tragic  experiences  of  Poland  and  Hungary 
demonstrate  the  peril  which  always  at- 
tends the  possession  of  power  without 
intelligence  to  guide  it. 

The  danger  to  civilization  was  hardly 
greater  in  1914  than  it  is  in  1921;  the 
need  of  co-operation  among  the  civilized 
nations  was  hardly  greater  during  the 
war  than  it  is  in  this  puzzling  period  of 
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reconstruction.  And  that  co-operation 
must  be  between  the  peoples,  not  merely 
between  kings  and  prime  ministers. 

This  is  the  international  problem  which 
confronts  the  incoming  President.  It 
will  not  be  solved  by  merely  amending 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  or  abolish- 
ing that  Covenant  and  constructing  a 
new  League.  Somehow  the  statesmen 
must  discover  or  create  a  common  spirit 
and  a  common  purpose  in  the  peoples 
of  these  four  Great  Powers  before  they 
can  construct  the  machinery  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  And  this  spirit  and 
purpose  must  be  developed  from  within, 
not  imposed  from  without.  If  this  is  to 
be  done,  the  President  must  secure: 

Unity  between  himself  and  the  Senate; 
for  he  shares  with  the  Senate  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting  international 
negotiations  to  a  successful  issue. 

Unity  in  the  Republican  party.  If  a 
real  unity  cannot  be  accomplished  be- 
tween the  progressive  and  the  conserva- 
tive wings,  a  working  alliance  between 
them  must  be  achieved. 

As  far  as  possible,  unity  in  purpose 
and  design  in  our  international  rela- 
tions between  the  two  great  parties. 
They  may  differ  in  domestic  policies  and 
unite  in  foreign  policy.  A  united  Amer- 
ica is  needed  to  be  a  leader  in  world 
policies  in  the  present  crisis. 

And  if  America  is  to  succeed,  she 
must  go  to  the  foreign  nations,  not  with 
a  completed  plan  to  he  accepted  or  re- 
jected, but  with  a  fluid  plan,  subject  to 
conference,  discussion,  change — not  in 
the  essential  purpose  to  maintain  law 
and  preserve  liberty  and  justice,  but  in 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Harding  has  been  criticised  for 
not  proffering  a  well-defined  plan  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  League.  He  has 
been  wise.  For  any  plan  of  international 
co-operation  to  be  of  practical  value 
must  be  worked  out  by  international  con- 
ference, and  must  so  appeal  to  that  love 
of  liberty  and  justice  which  is  dormant 
in  all  peoples  that  it  will  arouse  an  en- 
thusiasm which  will  he  more  than  a 
match  for  the  fanaticism  of  despotism 
and  rapacity  which  confronts  it  and 
which  it  has  to  conquer. 

WANTED— MORE 
POLITICIANS 

WE  are  not  afraid  lest  Mr.  Harding 
appoint  too  many  politicians  in 
his  Cabinet;  we  are  disturbed 
lest  he  put  in  too  few.  We  think  that 
this  statement  can  be  defended  even  if 
"political  appointments"  be  defined  as 
"appointments  made  for  party  interest" 
and  the  word  "politician"  be  defined  as 
"a  man  who  works  for  his  own  party  all 
the  time."    Neither  of  these  definitions 
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can  be  found  in  the  dictionary,  but  they 
have  a  secure  place  in  the  popular  mind. 

When  a  President  makes  a  dubious 
appointment  to  pay  a  personal  debt  or 
to  satisfy  a  local  clique,  he  does  not 
make  a  political  appointment;  he  makes 
an  appointment  which  is  definitely  bound 
to  react  against  the  interest  of  his  party. 
Such  an  appointment  is  not  food  upon 
which  a  party  can  grow;  it  is  only  a 
drug  used  to  stifle  hunger  pains. 

If  a  President  is  a  real  politician,  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  of  his  party 
and  desirous  of  surrounding  himself 
with  men  of  similar  aim,  he  will  choose 
those  who  satisfy  the  National  demand 
for  efficiency,  courage,  and  vision.  He 
will  choose  men  who  will  not  be  afraid 
to  "turn  the  rascals  out"  even  if  the 
rascals  bear  the  same  party  labels  as 
themselves.  He  will  choose  men  who 
will  not  be  afraid  to  work  for  the  re- 
organization of  their  departments  even 
if  such  a  reorganization  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  plums  for  distribution.  He  will 
choose  men  who  can  think  in  terms  of 
the  Nation  and  whose  names  are  ac- 
cepted as  current  coin  of  the  land  in  the 
marts  of  public  opinion. 

No  party,  no  matter  what  its  apparent 
balance  in  the  bank  of  popular  favor, 
can  be  sure  that  the  deposit  will  be 
permanent.  A  plurality  of  millions  in 
one  National  election  may  disappear  in 
four  years  and  leave  party  leaders  bank- 
rupt in  votes. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
for  party  leaders  to  play  politics  of  a 
brand  which  appeals  to  the  twentieth- 
century  American  electorate. 

THE  GREEN  GODDESS 
AND  THE  MATTER 
OF  MURDER 

FOR  sophisticated  and  consistent  vil- 
lainy wecommend  William  Archer's 
Raja  of  Rukh.  For  a  highly  de- 
veloped feeling  for  drama  and  a  Satanic 
sense  of  humor  we  commend  the  same 
inestimable  gentleman.  Who  is  the  Raja 
of  Rukh?  He  is  the  central  figure  in 
"The  Green  Goddess,"  a  play  of  "a  re- 
mote region  beyond  the  Himalayas"  and 
of  that  indefinable  region  which  we  can 
only  attempt  to  define  as  the  West's  idea 
of  what  the  East  ought  to  be  like.  Ro- 
mance, intrigue,  and  color— this  is  what 
the  West  demands  when  it  is  asked  to 
look  at  a  play  of  Eastern  life.  And  Will- 
iam Archer  in  "The  Green  Goddess"  has 
filled  the  extended  cup  of  the  West  to 
overflowing. 

The  first  act  of  "The  Green  Goddess" 
finds  an  English  major  and  his  wife  and 
a  doctor-aviator  in  an  airplane  wreck 
above  the  portal  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Green  Goddess.  They  have  crashed  in 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  Himalayas,  but 
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all  four  (we  include  the  major's  pocket 
flask)  have  escaped  unhurt.  We  men- 
tion the  major's  flask  because  it  has  a 
real  role  in  the  play. 

While  the  temple  attendants  stand 
around  in  awe  of  this  strange  bird 
which  has  descended  with  its  unbidden 
guests  from  the  sky,  we  are  permitted  to 
learn  that  the  major  and  his  wife  are 
not  happily  married.  The  major,  indeed, 
is  quite  frank  in  the  statement  of  his 
belief  that  his  wife  would  not  take  it 
amiss  if  he  should  drink  himself  to 
death  and  leave  her  free  to  marry  the 
doctor-aviator.  After  a  short  ""acquaint- 
ance with  the  major,  the  audience  is 
quite  ready  to  keep  the  major  out  of 
prohibition  territory  (or  should  we  say, 
in  prohibition  territory?)  until  this  rei 
suit  has  been  achieved. 

This  necessary  exposition  of  the  situ 
ation  over,  the  Raja  of  Rukh  (played  b\ 
George  Arliss)  arrives  with  his  body 
guard  upon  the  scene.    Does  tin-  Rajf 
speak  English?    He  does.    Educated  ir 
an  English  university  and  on  the  Con 
tinent,  he  has  succeeded  in  combining 
the  vices  and  graces  of  Eastern  anc 
Western  civilization  with  a  complete  in 
tellectual  detachment  from  both.  Hi: 
Prime  Minister,  valet,  cocktail-shaker 
and  cabinet  consists  of  one  cockney  Ens 
lishman  whose  loyalty  to  the  Raja  i 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  fact  that  ther 
is  a  price  upon  his  own  head  in  al 
regions  which  owe  allegiance  to  or  e> 
change  criminals  with  the  British  lior 
Unfortunately  for  the  three  visitor 
from  the  sky,  it  develops  that  thre 
brothers  of  the  Raja  have  been  sentence 
to  death  for  a  political  murder  on  th 
farther  side  of  the  Indian  frontier.  Wit 
perfect  humor  and  courtesy  the  urbar 
Raja  extends  to  the  major,  his  wife,  an 
the  doctor  the  hospitality  of  the  palac 
a  hospitality  the  limit  of  which  he  se 
upon  the  day  when  the  Raja's  thr. 
brothers  are  to  be  executed.  The  only  co 
cession  which  the  Raja  is  willing  to  mal 
in  the  decree  that  his  three  visitors  mu 
die  on  that  date  is  an  exception  in  far. 
of  the  major's  wife,  whom  he  offers 
protect  from  the  anger  and  fanaticis 
of  his  people  on  condition  that  she  £ 
cepts  a  place  in  his  seraglio. 

Offers  to  secure  an  exchange  of  pr 
oners  do  not  interest  the  imperturbat 
Raja.    His  people,  bent  on  vengeanc 
demand  the  death  of  the  shipwreck 
mariners  of  the  air.    As  for  himself, 
sees  no  reason  to  interfere,  for  he  dc 
not  desire  the  return  of  his  brothers, 
the  British  Government  is  kind  enoul 
to  remove  them  from  this  world,  w| 
there  will  exist  just  three  fewer  excm* 
for  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  his  kirt 
dom.    Why  should  a  despot  desire  I 
preserve  three  possible  and  jealous  he  I 
to  his  power?  I 
Among  the  things  which  the  Raja  1 , 
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(C)  Kadel  &  Herbert  "~  "   . 

VICE-PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE 

AND  MRS.  COOLIDGE 


THE  CONTEST 


HOWARD  MURRAY  JONES 
Winner  of  First  Prize 


AMATEUR'S  Night  in  vaudeville  is 
nothing  new;  but  amateur's  night 
in  editorial  circles  is.  The  Outlook 
recently  held  one.  Exactly  four  hun- 
dred and  one  of  our  friends  gathered 
around  the  editorial  council  table  and 
said  their  say.  They  came  from  forty- 
two  States  of  the  Union  and  from  Canada 
and  Mexico — in  the  form  of  letters  in 
our  Prize  Contest  for  the  best  criticisms 
of  The  Outlook. 

It  was  a  remarkable  gathering.  It  in- 
cluded the  chancellor  of  a  university, 
college  presidents,  deans,  professors,  in- 
structors, and  students.  One  contestant 
was  an  eminent  landscape  painter.  An- 
other was  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  his  contest  letter  written  at  sea. 


There  were  clergymen,  lawyers,  physi 
cians,  and  engineers.  There  were  legis 
lators,  newspaper  men,  and  authors 
There  were  farmers,  homesteaders,  manu 
facturers,  merchants,  salesmen,  clerks, 
stenographers,  housewives,  and  school 
boys  and  schoolgirls.  The  oldest  com 
petitor  was  well  in  his  eighties.  Tin 
youngest  was  low  in  his  teens. 

BAITED  AND  CHASTENED 

We  were  told  in  plain  language  what 
is  thought  of  The  Outlook.  Language 
varied  with  opinions.  We  were  baite<i 
for  prizes  with  honeyed  words,  and  wers 
smitten  soundly  with  the  chastening  rod 
"Ostensibly  I  am  after  a  prize;  actuall.v 
I  am  after  a  scalp,"  is  the  way  one  con 


AWARDED  FIRST  PRIZE 

THE  OUTLOOK'S  NEXT  JOB 

BY  HOWARD  MURRAY  JONES 


I AM  no  "highbrow,"  but  I  read  The 
Outlook.  Year  after  year  I  have  kept 
on  taking  it,  though  for  less  than 
half  the  price  I  could  get  more  than 
double  the  paper,  with  an  avalanche  of 
illustrations,  in  a  periodical  boasting 
two  million  circulation.  By  the  pound 
The  Outlook  is  the  most  costly  periodi- 
cal I  read. 

Were  I  selling  soap,  let  us  say,  I 
would  keep  my  eye  on  circulation,  but 
I  am  not  selling  soap.  I  am  a  farmer. 
Deducting  the  Outlooks  mailed  abroad, 
there  is  about  one  copy  for  each  thou- 
sand people  in  the  United  States.  Among 
"open-country"  farmers  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  one  regular  Outlook  reader  in 
fifty  thousand.  Surely  I  am  a  rare  bird 
— "queer,"  my  farmer  neighbors  think 
me,  for  reading  The  Outlook  at  $5  a 
year,  but  "there's  a  reason."  The  Out- 
look is  different.  It  would  be  silly  to 
attempt  to  define  a  flavor  or  taste,  but 
I  affirm  I  do  like  the  taste  of  The 
Outlook.  I  am  an  addict.  There  is  no 
cure.  I  cannot  define  the  quality  that 
is  all  its  own,  so  let  me  illustrate  it: 
Twenty-two  football  players  are  at  it 
cheek  by  jowl,  they  go  to  it  hip  and 
thigh,  and  the  twenty-third  man,  cool- 
headed,  maybe  a  little  fellow,  does  the 
refereeing.  The  Outlook  has  done  the 
most  of  my  refereeing  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Sometimes  I  "get  hot"  at  its  decisions 
(there  is  a  "rank"  one  now  and  then), 
but  when  I  cool  off  I  have  to  admit  to 
myself  I  know  no  other  periodical  that 
tries  so  hard  to  be  fair  and  that  does 
score  right,  in  my  judgment,  so  often. 
This  passion  to  play  fair  is,  fortunately, 
accompanied  by  a  rare  gift  of  seeing  it 
through  the  other  fellow's  eyes.  Thus 
The  Outlook  is  not  an  advocate,  but  a 
mediator,  interpreting  Jew  to  Gentile, 
Catholic  to  Protestant,  capital  to  labor, 
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and  so  on.  But  The  Outlook,  like  the 
vast  majority  of  papers,  has  failed  to 
interpret  the  thirty-five  million  farm 
dwellers  to  the  seventy  million  town 
and  city  dwellers.  This  is  natural,  the 
editor  being  a  city  man;  natural,  but 
tragic  nevertheless. 

To-day  there  is  a  growing  bitterness 
between  the  country  and  the  city.  For 
years  The  Outlook  has  been  trying 
through  interpretation  of  view-points  to 
mediate  between  capital  and  labor,  but 
both  are  city  classes.  Two  million  trade- 


unionists  have  made  more  uproar  than 
forty  million  farmers.  But  now  a.  fourth 
estate,  a  rural  estate,  is  rising  into 
organized  and  embittered  self-conscious- 
ness. Right  here  lies  The  Outlook's  next 
job:  Make  the  seventy  million  urbanites 
know,  and  therefore  appreciate,  the 
thirty-five  million  farmers  who,  often 
amid  physical  discomforts  and  social 
deprivations,  toil  early  and  late  to  feed 
the  multitudes  enjoying  the  opulence 
and  splendor  of  our  American  cities. 

Enter  the  Agriculturalist!  Exit  for  a 
season  the  Archasologist,  the  Esthete, 
the  Agitator,  and  sundry  other  shop- 
worn worthies! 

Here's  to  The  Outlook,  ordained  In- 
terpreter— Mediator! 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 


AWARDED  SECOND  PRIZE 

ONE  YEAR  WITH  A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  FIFTY-TWO  NUMBERS  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 
BY  WILLIAM  HARRIS  GUYER 


TVf 


~Y  first  coming  into  this  home  was 
in  company  with  the  usual  mail, 
consisting  of  letters,  circulars, 
papers,  magazines,  etc.  I  found  myself 
in  a  jungle  of  literary  productions.  Cir- 
culars and  booklets  on  'How  to  Make  Fat 
Men  Lean'  and  'A  Trip  to  Devastated 
Europe'  were  in  company  with  the  'Na- 
tional Republican,'  the  'Ladies'  Home 
Journal,'  and  the  urbane  'Atlantic 
Monthly.' 

"It  was  a  typical  American  home, 
consisting  of  the  father  and  mother  and 
six  children  ranging  in  ages  from  nine 
to  twenty-two  years.  When  James,  who 
is  the  second  son,  was  told  that  The 
Outlook  was  to  be  a  regular  visitor  in 
the  home,  he  cracked  his  heels  together 
and  jubilantly  shouted,  'Bully!  now  I'll 
know  where  to  get  the  "goods"  for  our 
college  debates.' 

"I  soon  won  my  way  into  the  hearts 
of  each  member  of  the  home.  Tennyson, 


the  youngest  son,  would  throw  himself 
on  the  floor  before  the  grate  fire  and 
pass  happy  moments  with  the  illustra- 
tions. The  whole  family  participated  in 
the  discussion  over  the  new  disease 
known  as  'Spenditis.'  James  introduced 
'Hello,  Central,'  'Uplifting  the  Clown,' 
and  'Honest  Baseball'  to  the  college 
boys,  who  were  delighted  with  them. 

"Without  any  premeditation,  the 
family  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
file  index  of  the  contents  of  The  Out- 
look. An  inexpensive  filing  case  and 
several  hundred  cards  were  bought,  and 
James  was  given  charge  of  the  work. 
The  young  conservator  of  knowledge  1 
was  often  puzzled  to  know  under  what 
head  to  classify  'Allied  Fiddlesticks'  and 
'The  Folly  of  the  Ouija  Board.' 

"At  the  end  of  the  year  the  family 
was  brought  together  to  hear  the  result 
of  the  'Great  Experiment.'  It  was 
found  that  through  the  medium  of  The 


LETTERS 


testant  put  it.   Some  used  the  contest  to 
,Npay  off  old  scores.    Some  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  order  their  names  taken 
off  the  subscription  list  at  once.  Many 
more  brought   charming  compliments. 
■  "We  sort  of  feel  it's  our  magazine,  not 
i  yours,"  wrote  one.    "We're  just  writin' 
home.    I  own  up  to  being  short  of  the 
critic's  cool  detachment.    My  penholder 
isn't  an  icicle.    This  is  California,  any- 
how." 

THE  WINNERS 

It  wasn't  easy  to  pick  the  winners.  It 
was  something  like  observing  four  hun- 
dred people  running  a  100-yard  dash, 
some  almost  neck-and-neck.  As  to  third 
place,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  declare  it 
a  tie  and  to  award  two  third  prizes,  one 


to  Mrs.  Cate,  of  Massachusetts,  and  one 
to  Mrs.  Draper,  of  Kansas. 

The  first  prize  thus  goes  to  a  Wiscon- 
sin farmer;  the  second  prize,  to  a  col- 
lege president  in  Ohio;  and  two  third 
prizes,  to  housewives  in  Massachusetts 
and  Kansas. 

The  first  prize  letter,  by  Howard  Mur- 
ray Jones,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  an 
appreciative,  but  frank,  criticism.  The 
second  prize  letter,  by  Dr.  William  Har- 
ris Guyer,  President  of  Findlay  College, 
Findlay,  Ohio,  is  an  understanding  sum- 
mary and  analysis— with  the  evidence 
catalogued— of  what  The  Outlook  accom- 
plishes; while  both  of  the  third  prize 
letters  may  be  classed  as  affectionate 
personal  tributes. 


Outlook  there  had  come  into  the  home 
fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  differ- 
ent subjects;  the  titles  and  notices  of 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  different  books;  forty-eight  poems, 
consisting  of  twelve  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  lines;  forty-one  full-page  illustra- 
tions, among  them  those  of  Lyman 
Abbott,  John  Burroughs,  Lincoln,  Lafay- 
ette, Harding,  and  Coolidge.  It  was 
also  found  that  of  the  more  than  sixty 
clubs  of  the  city  most  of  them  had 
used  articles  and  other  material  cata- 
logued in  the  filing  case.  All  were 
highly  pleased,  not  only  because  the  ma- 
terial was  so  conveniently  accessible, 
but  because  it  was  reliable  and  covered 
such  a  variety  of  subjects. 

"The  lovers  of  poetry  were  delighted 
with  'Kentucky  Mountain  Rhymes'  and 
'How  Long,  Massa  Jesus,  How  Long?' 
and  others  which  were  read  before  liter- 
ary societies. 

"The  father  reported  that  ministers 
of  the  city  found  helpful  articles  pertain- 
ing to  their  work  and  private  study. 
'The  Misunderstood  Christ'  and  'The 
Two  Worlds'  received  much  attention. 


High  school  children  referred  to  The 
Outlook  in  preparing  papers  on  English, 
history,  and  politics.  One  of  the  profes- 
sors bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  no 
other  publication  gave  him  such  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  European 
affairs.  Everywhere  in  his  travels  did 
the  college  president  find  Christian  lay- 


WILLIAM  HARRIS  GUYER 
Winner  of  Second  Prize 

men  familiar  with  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's 
'Knoll  Papers.' 

"The  whole  family  agreed  that  the 
bound  volumes  of  The  Outlook  furnished 
a  thesaurus  of  information  convenient 
and  reliable  which  is  indispensable  to 
every  modern  home." 
Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


TIED  FOR  THIRD  PRIZE 

THE  COURIER 
BY  EDYTHE  I.  DRAPER 


MRS.  EDYTHE  I.  DRAPER 
Tied  for  Third  Prize 


MY  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,  but 
I  must  have  a  courier  who  will 
bring  to  me  reports  of  the  doings 
and  thinkings  in  the  great  empire  of  the 
world.  The  Outlook  is  my  courier,  wise, 
yet  guileless,  smiling  often,  presenting 
the  two  sides  or  more  that  most  things 
have  to  them,  but  not  leaving  me  in 
doubt  as  to  which  side  is  fairly  to  be 
judged  the  right  side;  stern  rarely,  but 
always  when  truth  is  subtly  and  danger- 
ously assailed. 

I  suppose  I  smile  always  when  I  see 
The  Outlook  among  the  papers  and  let- 
ters one  day  in  each  week.   I  remember 
that  I  did  to-day.    For  what  could  I  be 
thinking  about  as  I  darn  Sonny's  knees 
or  pick  up  all  the  things  three  children 
and  one  man  can  bestrew  a  house  withal 
each  hurrying  morning  if  I  could  not 
have  a  minute  or  two  at  breakfast  time 
to  read  just  a  little  of  The  Outlook? 
The  waffles  are  crisp  and  hot.   I  feel  the 
ever-new    excitement    of    sensing  the 
dawn  coming  up  out  of  the  woods  be- 
yond the  pasture.    I  prop  The  Outlook 
against  the  water-pitcher  and  read  bits 
to  Jim  and  we  talk  just<a  little — and  my 
day  has  begun.    I  read  the  paragraphs 
about  politics,  see  a  few  fat  faces  of  Rep- 
resentatives, etc.,  then  the  Angels'  Ad- 
vocate wants  me  to  smile  at  him,  and  I 
do.   Mary  Garden  next!    I  saw  her  once 
in  a  movie  of  "Thais,"  and  I  am  a  better 
woman  since.    (What  will  Mr.  Pulsifer 
say?)    Then  I  look  almost  tearfully  at 
Joyce  Kilmer's  little  tree  poem,  one  of 


my  nicest  friends  among  poems,  and  I 
am  ready  to  put  off  my  courier  until  the 
babies  are  in  bed  and  my  wood  fire  is 
ready  to  comfort  my  toes  and  inspire 
my  fancy.  And  don't  I  adore  the  play 
reviews  then!  I  can  enjoy  my  black 
sea  of  an  onion  patch  and  still  hie  me 
"to  the  well-trod  stage  anon"  and  catch 
a  little  of  what  a  modern  Jonson  is 
doing  in  his  learned  sock.  I  hope  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  will  never  see  this, 
but  I  did  adore  him  so  when  I  was  eight- 
een and  stayed  on  one  hard  bench  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  at  Willow 
Grove  in  Philadelphia,  one  summer  to 
hear  every  note  of  his  music.  The 
Outlook  is  good  to  let  me  have  news  of 
him  occasionally.  I  have  read  Mr.  Fues- 
sle  ever  since  the  first  time  when  I  just 
happened  to  read  him  one  day.  He 
quarrels  so  deliciously. 

Here  in  Kansas  men  and  women  of 
the  Old  World  are  rare.  The  Outlook  is 
doing  something  which  a  compulsory 
plan  for  peace  can  perhaps  fail  to  ac- 
complish in  making  us  all  in  the  New 
World  more  understanding^  kind 
towards  our  tired  but  spirited  friends  of 
the  old  countries. 

I  do  not  read  much  about  sports,  nor, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  do  I  always  pur- 
sue the  economists  and  the  business 
writers  to  the  bitter  ends  of  their  ar- 
ticles. (I  mean  to,  though,  when  the 
babies  are  grown  up.) 

My  mother,  away  across  the  miles  to 
the  East,  reads  The  Outlook.   Her  guide 
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THE  OUTLOOK  2  March 

TIED  FOR  THIRD  PRIZE 

HOW  I  FEEL  ABOUT  THE  OUTLOOK 

BY  ALICE  E.  CATE 


MRS.  ALICE  E.  CATE 
Tied  for  Third  Prize 

and  friend  for  many  rich  years  has  been 
Lyman  Abbott,  and  as  I  go  on  facing 
life's  responsibilities  and  trying  to  an- 
swer its  questions  I  find  he  is  more  and 
more  mine.  I  climbed  the  arid  way  from 
Calvinism  to  Unitarianism  a  good  many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  very  young  and 
very  ardent,  and  I  think  Lyman  Abbott's 
wise  hand  often  helped  me  over  bitterly 
rough  places  to  the  wider,  happier  plain 
where  reason  and  faith  shine  together. 
The  Outlook  has  meant  sanity,  you  see, 
to  an  extremist,  a  pendulum-swinger. 

Oswego,  Kansas. 


I HAVE  in  my  mind  a  vivid  picture  of 
my  father  about  to  take  the  first  sip 
of  his  breakfast  coffee.  It  was  a  cere- 
monial. He  would  put  in  the  sugar,  stir 
cautiously,  as  if  fearing  that  its  aroma 
might  escape.  Then,  with  his  head  on 
one  side,  would  seem  to  listen,  as  if 
hearing  could  help  his  attuned  sense  of 
taste  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  that  first 
sip  of  the  delectable. 

Some  such  emotion  possesses  me  when, 
expectant,  I  slip  the  wrapper  from  the 
current  number  of  The  Outlook.  I  stop, 
look,  and  listen  in  that  first  sublimated 
enjoyment,  scanning  headlines,  peeping 
at  pictures,  reading  a  paragraph  here, 
an  editorial  there,  an  advertisement,  a 
joke,  knowing  that  later  I  can  settle 
down  to  a  full  and  satisfying  meal.  Just 
now  I  am  exultant  over  its  8  by  11 
size. 

As  to  subject-matter,  I  do  not  enjoy 
everything,  for  I  am  not  interested  in 
everything  within  the  compass  of  any 
magazine,  but  there  is  such  a  wealth  of 
subjects  that  I  always  find  more  articles 
that  are  appealing  than  I  can  possibly 
find  time  to  read.  I  especially  enjoy 
The  Outlook's  book  reviews,  for  they 
are  honest  and  not  nauseatingly  flatter- 
ing. I  like  its  vitality,  which  makes  me 
feel  as  if  the  writers  were  all  on  tiptoe 


in  their  eagerness  for  life — more  life 
and  fuller.  I  am  amazed  each  week  at 
the  scope  of  the  articles,  and  feel  as  if 
the  correspondents  sailed  about  on  a 
magic  carpet  to  view  this  old  world  at 
every  fantastic  angle.  They  seem  eager 
to  touch  life  and  make  it  flame,  to 
arouse  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
and  make  people  act,  yet  they  are  never 
hectic  nor  sensational.  For  those  who 
need  to  be  soothed  and  calmed  there 
is  always  the  poet's  magic  touch  and 
Lyman  Abbott's  crystal  thinking  and 
gentle  philosophy. 

As  to  its  editorials,  no  matter  what 
the  topics,  I  know  they  will  be  treated 
fairly  and  sanely.  I  like  their  snsp, 
their  clear-cut  English,  and  good  liter- 
ary form.  I  like  the  way  they  come 
to  a  point,  then  stop.  I  like  their  analy- 
sis of  character  and  events.  I  like  their 
way  of  illuminating  big  issues,  and,  most 
of  all,  I  trust  The  Outlook's  editorial 
judgments,  knowing  that  moral  issues 
will  never  be  confused.  Now  I  will  con- 
fess to  its  greatest  service  to  me  per- 
sonally. Being  somewhat  wobbly-minded, 
I  depend  on  The  Outlook  to  stabilize  me, 
to  set  me  right  morally,  politically, 
ethically,  socially,  spiritually.  And  it 
does.  What  more  could  any  magazine  do? 

Belmont,  Massachusetts. 


OUTLOOK  READERS  IN  CONSULTATION 


WHAT  THE  OUTLOOK  MEANS  TO  THEM 

The  character  of  The  Outlook  is  de- 
scribed by  contestants  with  almost 
endless  variety.  It  has  "the  attributes 
of  a  perfect  gentleman; "  it  is  "an  arsenal 
whence  the  thoughtful  may  draw  their 
weapons;"  it  is  "a  welcome  ambassador 
from  everywhere." 

One  refers  to  the  "dulcet  editorial  notes 
of  the  ecclesiastical  canary  and  to  the 
intriguing  feline  purr  of  alluring  adver- 
tisements." 

"Why  not  arrange  to  have  The  Outlook 
made  a  final  arbiter  of  all  decisions  and 
the  world  will  move  smoothly,"  is  an 
ironic  inquiry  from  Ohio.  "I  could  wish 
that  you  were  not  quite  so  uniformly  and 
impregnably  fortified  in  your  self-confi- 
dence, or  a  shade  less  clever  in  retreat- 
ing from  a  position  which  has  proved 
not  quite  tenable,"  says  a  vigorous  'con- 
testant. 

A  man  in  Indianapolis  finds  us  care- 
ful, well  edited,  and  sane,  but  declares 
frankly:  "That  is  just  the  trouble— you 
are  too  darn  careful,  too  well  edited.  and 
too  sane." 

We  find,  too,  that  we  are  a  manual  of 
conversation.  Thus,  from  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington: "When  I  was  a  college  student, 
I  was  criticised  for  not  joining  in  the 
general  conversation  in  my  home.  A 
little  introspection  convinced  me  that  I 
must  take  time  from  my  college  work 
to  read  more  broadly  and  have  some- 
thing to  talk  about.    I  subscribed  for 


The  Outlook  as  a  means  to  that  end. 
Thus  I  found  a  friend  that  has  been  my 
constant  companion  for  twenty-eight 
years." 

A  lady  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  confesses 
that  if  she  were  asked  what  had  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  in  her  life  she 
would  answer,  without  hesitation,  "The 
Outlook  and  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden."  She  once 
asked  Dr.  Gladden  his  opinion  on  a  cer- 
tain subject,  to  which  he  laughingly  re- 
plied, "I  haven't  read  The  Outlook  yet." 
.  Some  one  refers  to  our  "boyish  en- 
thusiasm." "It  can  feel  things  because 
it  has  the  sensitiveness  of  youth,"  he 
adds.  "When  I  disagree  with  The 
Outlook,  it  is  a  clean  disagreement  which 
leaves  my  mouth  unfevered,"  is  an- 
other's .tribute.  "The  Outlook  is  a  good 
comrade.  It  is  old  in  experience,  young 
in  heart,  optimistic  in  spirit,  and  it 
doesn't  talk  too  much,"  we  learn  from 
another.  A  Cincinnati  physician  seems 
also  to  perceive  elements  of  the  fountain 
of  youth  in  The  Outlook.  "With  pleas- 
ure I  advise  my  convalescent  patients  to 
read  it,"  he  says. 

We  are  twitted  by  one  because  we 
print  "little  to  rouse  the  sleeping  dogs 
of  combat,"  and  are  complimented  by 
another  because  "you  bring  to  my  house 
by  the  side  of  the  road  the  news  of  the 
world.  Someway  or  other,  you  are  the 
peep-hole  through  which  I  see  the  world." 

'Our  contestants  are  split  into  rival 
camps  as  to  the  typographical  appear- 


ance and  size  of  The  Outlook.  A  Mexi- 
can ingenuously  assures  us  that  the  re- 
duced size  makes  The  Outlook  "com- 
modious for  handling  in  the  daily  siesta." 
While  some  sigh  for  larger  print,  others 
like  the  type,  finding  it,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  contestant,  "so  clear  that  aging 
people  beam  when  they  open  it."  And 
here  is  commendation  of  a  distinguish- 
ing typographical  feature:  "Cursed  be 
the  day  when  Edward  Bok  first  ranged 
all  his  big  game  with  heads  and  fore- 
parts grandly  showing  and  then  buried 
their  tails  in  the  sloughs  of  precious  busi- 
ness. The  Outlook  has  not  succumbed 
to  this  practice." 

its  "veteran  editor" 
One  compares  The  Outlook  to  "a  de- 
lightful meal,  with  the  editorials  as  the 
soup  course,  sharpening  the  appetite, 
the  'Knoll  Papers'  the  staff  of  life,  a 
poem  for  a  relish,  illustrations  for  salad, 
a  story  for  dessert,  'By  the  Way'  the 
after-dinner  speeches,  the  book  table 
furnishing  nuts  to  nibble  with  the  after- 
dinner  coffee.  Alas,  though,  that  the 
aroma  of  a  cigar  should  follow  this  al- 
most perfect  meal!" 

"What,"  demands  one,  "has  a  high- 
toned  publication  like  The  Outlook  to  do 
with  the  noxious  weeds  of  tobacco?"  A 
kindlier  critic  writes:  "I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  hold  that  The  Outlook  has  lost 
its  religion.  It  has  merely  lost  its  head.'' 

"Lyman  Abbott's  writings  are  my 
church,"  writes  one  contestant.  "Con- 
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Photograph  by  H.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Outlook  staff  "  1 

"EXACTLY  FOUK  HUNDRED  AND  ONE  OF  OUB  FRIENDS  GATHERED  AROUND  THE  EDITORIAL 
COUNCIL  TABLE.  ...  IT  WASN'T  EASY  TO  PICK  THE  WINNERS" 


tinue  the  'Knoll  Papers,'  with  Rabbi 
Wise  assisting,"  urges  another.  The 
next  critic  "can't  understand  why  Lyman 
Abbott,  a  modern  prophet,  can  print  a 
description  of  a  prize-fight."  A  man  in 
Newton,  Iowa,  complains  that  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  "regrets  that  he  didn't  learn  to 
dance  when  young."  A  Kansan  who 
heard  Lincoln  debate  with  Douglas  hopes 
"there  is  some  Elisha  in  training  in  The 
Outlook  family  upon  whom  the  mantle 
of  its  veteran  editor  may  fall." 

TOO  PROVINCIAL? 

Is  The  Outlook  too  provincial?  This 
question  agitates  a  considerable  num- 
ber. "Your  editors  sit  in  New  York  in 
their  clubs  and  easy  chairs,"  charges 
one;  but  takes  the  sting  out  of  the  re- 
mark by  graciously  adding,  "To  me  it  is 
a  cool  breeze  that  purges  the  mind  each 
week."  A  man  in  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa, 
commands  us  to  decentralize.  "Keep  a 
member  of  your  staff  at  large  all  the 
time,"  he  urges.  "Let  the  golden  glow 
of  the  western  sun  drive  the  city  fog 
and  provincialism  from  your  pages," 
pleads  another. 

Numerous  criticisms  arrived  clothed 
in  apologies.  One  critic  confesses  that 
he  feels  as  if  he  "had  spoken  sharply  to 
a  loved  companion."  Some  discern  a 
sign  of  weakness  in  our  announcement 
of  this  contest.  One  asks:  "Are  you 
not  weakening  that  faith  which  your 
constituency  has  at  all  times  possessed 
in  your  absolute  efficiency  and  your  abil- 
ity to  paddle  your  own  canoe?"  A  man 
in  Brooklyn  "would  treat  our  weaknesses 
with  a  touch  of  velvet  like  the  Angora 
cat  which  sometimes  awakens  me  in  the 
morning  by  cuffing  my  cheek."  A  Phila- 
dephian  trusts  that  the  contest  "will  not 
induce  you  to  spoil  your  journal  by 
adopting  suggestions  where  they  are  not 
needed." 

Opinions  as  to  our  politics  bristle 
from  many  of  the  letters.  One  writer 
feels  "fed  up  with  politics"  when  read- 
ing The  Outlook.  "Sometimes  it  squints 
its  blind  eye  toward  partisan  projects; 
yet  who  is  not  partisan  sometimes?" 
asks  another.  "The  Outlook  is  my  politi- 
cal boss.  It  does  not  mince  or  mulch. 
It  strikes  with  a  sharp  ax  and  digs  with 
a  pointed  spade,"  we  learn  from  another. 


One  says   we  "made  a  twelve  strike 
when  we  secured  Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
contributing  editor;"  but  adds  that  if 
we  will  now  secure  President  Wilson  for 
a  similar  service  we  will  have  "rung  all 
the  bells  at  once."  But  apparently  The 
Outlook's  partisanship  is  of  a  peculiarly 
non-partisan  variety,  for  we  are  told  on 
the  one  side  that  we  made  "a  grave  mis- 
take in  supporting  President  Wilson  in 
his  personal  efforts  to  establish  world 
peace.  .  .  .  The  Outlook  deserves  in  a 
degree  the  rebuff  given  to  Mr.  Wilson  at 
the  last  Presidential  election;"  while  on 
the  other  side  we  are  charged  with  per- 
sonal malice  toward  President  Wilson  and 
are  told  that  "in  order  to  show  the  abso- 
lute disregard  of  truth  on  the  part  of  The 
Outlook,  the  contest  editor  will  probably 
pigeonhole  this  criticism  and  award  the 
first  prize  to  the  person  who  falsely 
states  that  The  Outlook  never  made  a 
mistake  and  is  not  subject  to  improve- 
ment." 

A  critic  in  Alton,  Illinois,  asks:  "Why 
should  I  palpitate  at  the  news  that  col- 
lege presidents  will  unanimously  'flop' 
next  election?  They  can't  be  served  in 
crisp  slices  with  waffles,  more's  the  pity." 
One  thinks  it  was  "a  stroke  of  genius" 
to  get  popular  novelists  to  talk  politics 
in  our  pages.  One  discovers  that  there 
is  on  the  staff  "a  delightfully  musical 
member." 

Numerous  contestants  take  a  timely 
hand  in  our  motion-picture  controversy. 
One  "rejoices  in  Mr.  Pulsifer's  castiga- 
tion  of  the  movies."  Another  says  that 
he  "wears  a  complacency  which  is  irri- 
tating and  not  always  justified  by  his 
knowledge  and  his  wisdom."  A  discern- 
ing graduate  of  Vassar  College  observes 
concerning  Mr.  Pulsifer  that  "he  seems 
to  have  stepped  from  his  editorial  slip- 
pers into  dancing  pumps." 

The  "Contributors'  Gallery"  evokes 
considerable  comment.  For  instance: 
"After  reading  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
life,  the  article  is  made  many  times 
more  interesting  than  if  the  reader  did 
not  know  whether  the  author  were  a 
Congressman  or  an  ex-convict." 

There  are  numerous  laments  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  Spectator.  "Was 
he  too  good  to  last?"  asks  one.  "An  irre- 
trievable loss,"  grieves  another. 


"By  the  Way"  comes  in  for  much 
praise.  One  critic,  however,  considers 
it  "a  little  too  verbose."  A  San  Fran- 
cisco colonel  compares  "By  the  Way" 
with  "a  fragrant  cigar  after  the  evening 
meal." 

"Articles  in  lighter  vein  and  stories 
do  not  add  to  the  value  of  The  Outlook," 
writes  a  school  superintendent  in  East- 
hampton,  Massachusetts.  "We  do  not 
like  your  stories.  But,  since  you  print 
so  few,  we  will  forgive  you.  Possibly 
you  do  not  like  them  yourselves,"  is  an- 
other view.  "Give  us  one  of  your  in- 
comparable short  stories  every  week. 
You  are  publishing  the  best  short  stories 
in  America,"  one  makes  no  bones  about 
saying.  Another  finds  that  they  "lack 
virility"  and  thinks  they  are  "too  dreamy 
and  reminiscent."  One  exponent  of 
rougher  stuff  holds  the  opinion  that  our 
stories  "melt  too  much  into  your  back- 
ground of  culture  and  refinement." 

A  subscriber  in  Sodus,  New  York, 
says:  "I  buy  almost  every  book  of  which 
you  give  an  extended  notice,  and  rarely 
regret  the  purchase." 


DELIGHTED  WITH  DRAMATIC  REVIEWS 

A  reader  in  Kew  Gardens,  Long  Island, 
says  he  consults  our  play  reviews 
regularly  before  buying  theater  tickets. 
An  M.  E.  preacher  in  Iowa  naively 
states:  "I  wonder  if  we  ministers  have 
made  a  mistake.  We  have  looked  upon 
actors,  theaters,  and  the  whole  stage 
paraphernalia  as  in  apposition  and,  I 
fear,  opposition  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  Even 
the  minister  reads  of  the  drama  as  de- 
scribed in  The  Outlook  and  wishes  he 
were  there  to  enjoy  it,  and  feels  his 
inward  man  would  receive  no  hurt,  but 
very  likely  a  helpful  impulse  on  the 
way." 

The  covers  and  illustrations  draw 
various  kinds  of  fire.  A  woman  in  Mon- 
tana wants  more  of  Henry  Hoyt  Moore's 
photographs  on  the  cover;  she  cuts 
them  out  and  frames  them.  But  an 
Iowa  critic  objects  decidedly  to  "the 
out  of  focus  pictures  of  your  staff  photog- 
rapher." "Your  illustrations  are  good, 
but  don't  overdo  them,"  a  critic  from 
Yakima,  Washington,  entreats  us;  "your 
clientele  is  sufficiently  educated  to  ap- 
preciate a  good  short  story  more  than 
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pages  of  half-tones."  One  highly  ap- 
proves of  Outlook  covers  as  compared 
with  "half-dressed,  red-lipped  girls  on 
other  periodicals,"  while  a  man  in  Texas 
finds  our  covers  "weak,  lacking  the 
forcefulness  of  the  editorial  pages." 

WHAT  THEY  WANT 

Recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  The  Outlook  are  legion.  A 
gentleman  in  Abilene,  Texas,  offers  "to 
criticise  each  week  the  miserable  and 
inefficient  city  government  of  New 
York."  Some  one  else  wants  to  know 
"what  the  psychoanalyst  has  accom- 
plished in  municipal  clinics  and  how  psy- 
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chology  is  being  applied  in  the  care  of 
epileptics  at  the  Craig  Colony,  New 
York."  A  Pittsburgher  wants  "a  contest 
of  ideas  as  to  how  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world,  with  a  prize  of  $50,000  to 
attract  the  big  men  of  the  world."  Still 
another  wants  "a  department  of  physi- 
cal culture  and  hygiene  for  the  middle- 
aged."  There  are  repeated  demands  for 
pronouncing  glossaries  of  difficult  names 
that  appear  in  The  Outlook.  A  reader 
in  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  puzzles 
over  the  pronunciation  of  Fuessle,  Bran- 
deis,  Deschanel,  and  Bourgeois.  A  Penn- 
sylvania teacher  of  history  "abominates 
and  deplores  Herr  Gathany's  waste  of 
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space  each  week ; "  he  prefers  articles  by 
Bruce  Bartcn  and  Frank  Crane.  An- 
other wants  Bergson.  Some  request  a 
department  devoted  to  babies  and  chil- 
dren. One  suggests  that  we  start  a  loan 
fund  to  provice  scholarships  for  college 
students. 

One  comments  on  our  "evident  cult 
for  conceited  foreigners"  and  would  have 
Americans  write  their  impressions  of 
America.  One  critic  cries:  "Adjust  your 
specs;  focus  on  both  men  and  women," 
and  requests  something  from  the  pen 
of  Margaret  Sanger.  A  woman  in  Indi- 
ana wants  some  articles  "on  the  bacteri- 
ology of  dish-washing." 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  OUTLET  TO  THE  SEA 

A  GREAT  PROJECT  OF  INTERIOR  DEVELOPMENT 
BY  KATHERINE  LOUISE  SMITH 


LOCKS  AT  THE  "S0O" 


THE  West  needs  a  new  outlet  to  the 
sea.  This  was  the  reason  why 
West  and  East — farmers,  manu- 
facturers, bankers,  shippers,  and  rail- 
way executives — met  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, to  discuss  the.iemedy  for  the  con- 
tinued emergency  of  transportation 
shortage.  At  this  time  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  movement  became  a  na- 
tional undertaking. 

Every  year  we  hear  that  car  shortage 
is  great.  Every  year  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  enough  coal  cannot  be  car- 
ried from  the  mines  to  avert  coal  famine. 
Production  is  hampered  by  failure  of 
transportation  facilities,  industries  are 
disturbed  by  inability  to  produce  raw 
material,  the  crop  movement  is  retarded 
so  that  seed,  machinery,  and  labor  are 
curtailed  and  prices  are  influenced  by 
the  shortage  of  stocks  at  some  points 
and  accumulation  at  others. 

This  is  no  new  story  and  the  States 


that  are  making  tremendous  contribu  ■ 
tions  of  food  supply  to  other  sections 
are  the  Western  and  Northwestern 
States,  where  is  the  surplus  food-pro- 
ducing area  of  the  United  States.  These 
districts  are  capable  of  yielding  many 
times  what  they  do  now,  but  they  are 
hampered  in  development  by  remoteness 
from  market  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. It  is  for  these  and  other  cogent 
reasons  that  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Tidewater  Association,  in  behalf 
of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Deep  Waterways  and  Powers  As- 
sociation, in  behalf  of  numerous  mu- 
nicipal and  civic  bodies  of  Canada,  are 
advocating  connecting  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1919  Congress  requested  that  the  In- 


ternational Joint  Commission  created  in 
1909  investigate  what  further  improve- 
ments were  necessary  to  make  the  St. 
Lawrence  available  through  its  entire 
course  for  ocean-going  vessels,  and  what 
economic  results  could  be  predicated  on 
such  an  improvement. 

Look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  you  will  see  that  from 
Duluth  and  Superior,  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William,  at  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  the 
sea  there  is  a  series  of  water  routes 
from  the  heart  of  the  continent  to  the 
ocean.  It  is  a  stretch  of  water  which 
is  now  recognized  as  a  National  and 
international  necessity  to  benefit  thirty 
million  people  of  the  United  States 
alone.  Already  there  is  on  the  Great 
Lakes  a  commerce  of  millions  of  tons  a 
year  on  a  length  of  one  thousand  miles. 
What  is  needed  is  the  continuation  of 
this  and  the  way  made  ready  for  boats 
to  pass  on  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  Ontario  and  the  upper  St.  Law- 
rence and  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  sea.  Canada  is  building  the  new 
Welland  Canal,  which  will  remove  one 
obstacle  in  this  link.  There  will  re- 
main the  obstructions  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  to  overcome,  and  this  is 
now  under  investigation  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Each  country  has 
appointed  engineers  to  make  surveys 
that  the  public  may  be  fully  informed 
when  the  result  of  the  engineers'  in- 
vestigations is  given. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  New  York  is 
not  entirely  in  sympathy  with  this 
undertaking,  for  she  feels  that  the  Port  of 
New  York  may  suffer;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Great  Lakes-to- 
ocean  route  would  make  seaports  of 
Buffalo,  Ogdensburg,  and  Rochester.  An- 
other benefit  is  that  if  the  four  million 
horse-power  awaiting  development  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  utilized  it  would 
serve  central  New  York  to  below  Albany, 
and  a  possible  radius  would  include 
New  York  and  eastern  Massachusetts. 
The  West  feels  that  the  advantages  to 
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the  whole  country  ought  to  be  the  para- 
mount issue  in  this  undertaking.  There 
is  no  opposition  from  the  Pacific  States; 
and  the  Gulf  States,  at  the  hearing  re- 
cently held  in  Detroit,  were  represented 
by  Walter  Parker,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Parker  has 
given  years  to  the  subject  of  inland 
waterways,  and,  in  his  opinion,  this  is 
not  a  sectional  matter.  He  says:  "The 
northern  tier  of  States  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  desire  an  outlet  via  the  St. 
Lawrence.  If  that  project  be  proved  to 
be  feasible  as  an  economic  thing,  we  will 
help  them  to  get  it." 
v  If  you  are  cognizant  of  the  story  of 
our  great  inland  seas,  you  know  that 
years  ago  we  began  work  on  deepening 
channels  and  dredging  rivers.  We  had 
a  barrier  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron,  shoals  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Erie,  and  another  barrier  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  -This 
is  a  story  of  marvelous  achievement  in 
which  the  United  States  and  Canada 
spent  thirty-two  million  dollars  in  get- 
ting from  Superior  to  Huron.  By  this 
Lake  Superior  became  an  integral  part 
in  the  chain  of  lakes  and  the  way  was 
opened  to  ship  hundreds  of  commodities 
that  now  pass  through  the  "Soo."  We 
overcame  another  barrier  on  the  Great 
Lakes  when  we  dredged  the  St.  Clair 
flats  and  Detroit  River.  This  cost  six- 
teen million  dollars,  but  this  and  the 
thirty-two  million  dollars  that  we  spent 
for  the  "Soo"  unlocked  the  Great  Lakes 
and  paid  for  the  expenditure  many  times 
over. 

The  barrier  at  Niagara  still  remains 
to  be  properly  overcome,  and  Canada  is 
attending  to  this.  That  country  is  con- 
structing a  new  Welland  Canal  at  a  cost 
of  seventy-five  million  dollars.  The  old 
Welland  Canal  is  inadequate,  but  the 
new  Welland  Canal,  which  is  almost 
finished,  will  open  the  way  to  ship  com- 
modities to  the  sea.  There  only  remain 
the  international  section  of  113  miles 
along  the  boundary  between  the  United 
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LAKE  FREIGHTER  PASSING  UNDER  BASCULE  BRIDGE.     THIS  BRIDGE  IS  THE  LARGEST 
OF  ITS  TYPE  IN  THE  WORLD  AND  GIVES  RAIL  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  SAULT  STE. 
MARIE,  MICHIGAN,  AND  SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 


States  and  Canada  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  St.  Regis  and  the  Canadian  section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  enterprising  West  was  behind  all 
of  the  changes  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Now 
the  West  wants  one  more.  It  urges  that 
the  obstructions  in  the  St.  Lawrence  be 
done  away  with,  so  that  thousands  of 
acres  can  yield  their  full  production  and 
Westerri  products  can  easily  reach  the 
sea.  The  West  gained  by  the  doing 
away  of  barriers  at  the  "Soo"  and  other 
places  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Not  the 
least  of  these  was  the*  opening  of  the 
mines  in  Michigan  and  Montana  and 
the  settling  of  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
Montana.  Now  the  West  sees  greater 
possibilities.  It  is  not  content  with 
present  traffic  and  car  congestion  and 
shortage  at  loading  and  unloading  ports, 
with  inadequate  terminal  facilities  .and 
other  factors  that  delay  shipments  to 
the  sea.  Heretofore  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  the  transportation  system  has 
been  offered.   The  Soo  Canal  opened  the 


SCENE  AT  ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  RECEIVING  AND  SENDING  PORTS  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 
A  LAKE  FREIGHTER,  WITH  MACHINERY  FOR  LOADING  AND  UNLOADING 


way  for  the  productive  areas  of  the 
West,  but  this  is  not  enough.  What  is 
needed,  say  the  farmers,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men  of  fifteen  States  ad- 
jacent to  the  Great  Lakes,  is  a  direct 
outlet  to  the  sea  that  will  obviate  load- 
ing and  unloading  and  that  will  save 
time  and  money.  They  think  they  see 
this  in  the  St.  .Lawrence  route. 

It  is  certain  that  already  the  Great 
Lakes  way  in  freight  saving  pays  for 
any  improvements  over  and  over  every 
year.  When  our  continent  is  unlocked 
by  constructing  canals  around  the  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  by  opening  a 
new  Welland  Canal,  navigation,  which 
is  now  clear  for  over  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  way,  will  give  our  vast  inland  sec- 
tions access  to  all  American  and  'Euro- 
pean ports.  The  chain  of  lakes  now  ex- 
tends one  thousand  miles.  Ontario  «and 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence  add  two  'hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  and  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  is  ready.  The  main  obstacle 
to  the  sea  can  be  rectified  by  about 
forty-five  miles  of  river  channel."  This, 
engineers  say,  can  be  done  by  a  series 
of  dams,  by  canals  to  side-pass  the 
rapids,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
what  industries  would  be  aided  by  this 
new  route.  Chicago  with  its  harvest 
machinery,  Detroit  with  its  automobiles, 
Cleveland  with  its  steel  products,  Min- 
neapolis with  its  flour  mills,  Omaha 
with  its  packing  industry,  Montana  with 
its  smelters,  Wyoming  with  its  potato 
fields,  Idaho  and  Washington  with  their 
fruit  districts,  sections  too  numerous  to 
mention,  will  be  helped  by  shortening 
the  market  to  the  sea.  For  many  years 
the  shipyards  of  the  Great  Lakes  have 
turned  out  huge  lake  boats.  During  the 
war  these  yards  ranked  with  the  best 
and  adjusted  several  boats  to  go  to  the 
sea  as  well  as  constructed  new  ones. 
If  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  carried 
out,  these  lakes  may  become  the  center 
of  the  ship-building  industry. 

Senator  Townsend  has  been  called  the 
father  of  the  movement.  He  says: 
"Viewed  from  every  angle  of  National 
welfare,  this  international  project  should 
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replace  present  canals — costing  about  $50,000,000. 


be  carried  to  completion  without  undue 
delay."  At  this  time,  when  there  is 
such  a  demand  for  adequate  transporta- 
tion  facilities,   can   Canada   and  the 


United  States  do  better  than  to  open 
the  Great  Lakes  route  to  the  sea?  The 
West  thinks  not.  The  West  calls  for 
the  commerce  of  the  world  to  touch  at 


her  shores.  The  West  claims  that  the 
benefits  of  the  St.  Lawrence-to-the-Sea 
route  will  be  unlimited  in  importance, 
world-wide  in  scope,  universal. 


THE  ANTEDILUVIANS 

A  STORY  BY  DYSART  McMULLEN 


OOD-MORNING,  James." 
I  Mr.  Richard  Bartholdi  paused 

V_7*  in  his  aimless  wandering  and 
stood  blocking  the  graveled  path.  His 
fellow-antediluvian  came  to  a  corre- 
sponding halt. 

"  'Morning,  Richard,"  Mr.  James  Can- 
non responded.  "How  is  the  rheuma- 
tism to-day?" 

"So  so,"  Mr.  Bartholdi  replied,  un- 
graciously. "And  you,  James?  You  are 
looking  a  trifle  yellow." 

"It's  this  confounded  weather — I'm  as 
sound  as  a  dollar,"  replied  Mr.  Cannon, 
with  difficulty  concealing  his  rage  at  this 
unnecessary  and  unjust  aspersion  upon 
his  complexion. 

"Poor  Tom  Wilkenson  died  yesterday," 
said  Mr.  Bartholdi,  treating  Mr.  Cannon 
to  a  look  of  cheerful  commiseration 
that  brought  an  added  flush  to  that 
gentleman's  freshly  shaved  jowl. 

"I  read  the  papers,"  Mr.  Cannon 
snorted  rather  than  articulated. 

"Thought  maybe  you  hadn't  seen  it," 
Mr.  Bartholdi  apologized  with  a  wintry 
smile.  "You're  older  than  I  am,  James, 
so  of  course  you  knew  Tom  Wilkenson 
better  than  I  did.  Let  me  see?  Seventy- 
four?  No — seventy-five?  Yes,  seventy- 
five;  that  is  what  the  papers  had, 
though  I  thought  he  was  older — some- 
what nearer  your  own  age,  James." 

"He  was  seventy-four,  not  seventy- 
five,"  replied  Mr.  Cannon  with  un. 
ruffled  urbanity;  "and  I  was  seventy- 
one  my  last  birthday.  I'm  just  eleven 
months  older  than  you  are,  Richard; 
but  then — I've — I've  always  taken  care 
of  myself — "  He  did  not  complete  the 
sentence,  but  let  his  gaze  wander  over 
his  crony's  none  too  vigorous  frame 
until  that  gentleman's  freshly  shaved 
cheeks  began  to  assume  a  hue  that  more 
nearly  approximated  the  apoplectic  than 
the  ruddy  tinge  of  youth. 

"I  keep  my  health,"  Mr.  Bartholdi 


cackled  brokenly;  for  anger  did  not 
agree  with  him,  as  his  doctor  was  fond 
of  emphasizing.  "My  legs  are  not 
quoted  at  par,  James,  but  my  wits  are 
still  rugged,  thank  God!" 

It  was  Mr.  Cannon's  turn  to  flush; 
within  the  month  he  had  dropped  a 
fair-sized  sum  in  an  unfortunte  stock 
speculation,  and  the  wound  was  still 
painful. 

"Any  one  may  lose  money,"  he  an- 
swered in  a  voice  that  shook  in  spite  of 
him.  "It  was  only  five  thousand,  and  I 
don't  need  help  yet,  Richard." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  his  vis-a-vis  re- 
sponded, warmly.  "But  you  are  too  old 
to  speculate,  James.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  the  world  belongs  to  the  young 
— and  so  does  your  five  thousand  now." 
And  the  speaker  broke  into  a  dry  cackle 
of  laughter  at  his  own  wit. 

"Well — take  care  of  yourself,  Rich- 
ard," Mr.  Cannon  retorted,  not  trusting 
himself  to  reply  in  kind. 

"So  so,  James,"  Mr.  Bartholdi  re- 
sponded, amicably. 

"He's  looking  old — he's  getting  old! 
And  so  am  I,  God  help  me!"  was  the 
simultaneous  reflection  of  two  elderly 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Bartholdi  hobbled  to  the  end  of 
the  path,  where  a  closed  car  was 
waiting.  His  rheumatic  knees  ached 
painfully  as  his  chauffeur  helped  him 
into  the  car. 

"Had  a  nice  walk  in  the  park,  father?" 
his  daughter  asked  when  he  reached 
home. 

"So  so,"  Mr.  Bartholdi  answered, 
gruffly.  "Met  that  old  fraud  Cannon. 
His  wits  are  growing  senile." 

His  daughter  smiled  indulgently. 
"You  are  too  hard  on  him,  father.  I 
saw  him  yesterday,  and  thought  that 
he  was  looking  pretty  spry,  consider- 
ing.." 


"Considering?  Considering  what?" 
Mr.  Bartholdi  demanded  sharply. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  his  daughter; 
"but  you  certainly  are  peppery,  father. 
I  did  so  hope  that  you  would  be  in  a 
good  humor  after  your  walk  in  the  park." 

"Peppery?"  spluttered  Mr.  Bartholdi. 
"Spry?  Peppery?  And  both  terms  in- 
dicating age!  James  Cannon  may  be 
spry — I'm  not  denying  that  he's  more 
active  than  I  am,  thanks  to  this  con- 
founded rheumatism — -but  peppery? 
Good  Lord!" 

"There  you  go  again,  father,  losing 
your  temper  over  nothing.  You  know 
Dr.  Willing  said  you  must  not  excite 
yourself.  And  just  now,  when  I  want 
you  to  be  in  a  good  humor.  It's  too  bad!" 

Mr.  Bartholdi  checked  the  objurgation 
that  trembled  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 
Over  the  rim  of  his  glasses  he  gave  his 
daughter  a  scrutinizing  glance. 

"Well?"  The  rising  inflection  caused 
his  daughter  to  give  a  perceptible  start. 

"Well?"  he  repeated.  "Out  with  it, 
Emma!  What  is  it  this  time?  You've 
said  twice  that  you  wanted  me  to  be 
in  a  good  humor.  I'm  always  in  a  good 
humor.  'Never  lose  your  temper' — that 
was  Bob  Randall's  maxim.  No,  it  wasn't 
Bob's,  it  was — by  George!  I'd  forgotten 
— it  was  poor  Tom  Wilkenson's  expres- 
sion." 

Mr.  Bartholdi  suddenly  remembered 
the  recent  occasion  for  Mr.  Wilkenson's 
appearance  in  the  public  press.  Poor 
Tom  Wilkenson!  Only  three  years  his 
senior!  His  daughter  laid  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder  with  a  slight  pressure  of 
understanding  that  the  old  gentleman 
found  unexpectedly  comforting. 

"Never  mind  Tom  Wilkenson,  father, 
dear,"  she  said.  "It's  not  a  funeral  I 
want  to  talk  about,  but  a  wedding. 
Molly  has  gone  and  become  engaged." 

"Molly?" 

"Yes,    Molly.     I    feel    like    an  old 
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woman.  My  youngest  child  married? 
I  can't  take  it  in." 

"Who  is  the  man — or  boy,  I  should 
say?  I  suppose  it's  one  of  these  whip- 
persnappers  who  are  always  loafing 
around  under  one's  feet." 

"It's  Ted  Lawton,"  h-is  daughter  re- 
plied In  a  troubled  voice. 

As  father  and  daughter  gazed  at  one 
another  there  crept  over  the  old  man's 
face  a  look  of  wintry  bleakness.  For 
the  second  time  that  afternoon  he 
checked  an  objurgation  that  trembled 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

"So  that  is  why  you  wanted  me  to 
be  in  a  good  humor?" 

His  daughter  nodded.  "It  isn't  his 
fault  that  you  had  that  lawsuit  with 
his  father  years  ago,"  she  began.  "He 
is  a  nice  boy,  father.  We  all  love  him 
and  Molly's  heart  is  set  on  the  match." 

"What  if  I  refuse?"  Mr.  Bartholdi 
asked,  frowningly. 
"They  will  have  to  wait." 
"Until  I  die,  eh?  Until  this  con- 
founded rheumatism  creeps  up  to  my 
stomach,  and  then  to  my  heart,  and  the 
time  comes  when  you  can  do  as  you 
like  with  my  money?" 

"You  know  that  isn't  so,  father,"  his 
daughter  expostulated.  "And  you  won't 
make  me  mad,  so  you  may  as  well  calm 
down.  We  want  your  consent  to  this 
match  for  many  reasons.  Molly  is 
twenty-one  and  Ted  is  of  age;  they  can 
marry  to-morrow  if  they  want  to — and 
they  do  want  to — and  it  is  a  suitable 
match  every  way  you  look  at  it.  But 
we  want  your  consent.  Molly  wants  it, 
and  so  does  Ted.  It  means  a  lot  to 
young  people  just  starting  out  on  such 
an  overwhelming  adventure  to  have 
things  made  easy  and  loving  for  them. 
Then  their  children — if  they  have  any — 
will  be  your  great-grandchildren,  father." 

Great-grandchildren?  Great  Julius 
Caesar! 

Before  Mr.  Bartholdi's  startled  vision 
appeared  the  mocking  smile  that  would 
inevitably  accompany  Mr.  James  Can- 
non's morning  salutation  of  the  future. 

"  'Morning,  Richard.  How's  the  great- 
grandchild to-day,  Richard?" 

Mr.  Bartholdi's  firm  chin  hardened 
perceptibly.  It  was  high  time  for  him 
to  assert  himself  and  put  an  end  to  this 
preposterous  marriage. 

"Where  are  these  youngsters?"  he  in- 
quired, brusquely. 

"They  are  in  the  library,"  replied  his 
daughter.  "They  want  to  see  you.  I  do 
hope  that  you'll  be  nice  to  them,  fa- 
ther!" 

"Nice?  Why  in  heaven  should  I  be 
nice?"  her  father  demanded,  crushingly. 

MR.  Bartholdi  tried  to  be  extraor- 
dinarily dignified  as  he  stalked 
into  his  library,  but  his  rheumatic  knees 
played  him  traitor.  They  were  aided 
and  abetted  in  this  particular  by  a  pair 
of  slender  but  strong  young  arms  which 
were  thrown  around  his  neck  as  he  en- 
tered the  room,  while  a  pair  of  warm, 
velvety  lips  blocked  the  objurgation  that 
trembled  on  his  lips  for  the  third  time 
that  afternoon. 


"You  darling  granddaddy!"  Miss 
Molly  exclaimed,  caressingly;  "I  just 
knew  you'd  say  yes!" 

Mr.  Bartholdi  became  painfully  con- 
scious of  a  viselike  grip  that  was  afflict- 
ing his  right  hand.  Over  his  grand- 
daughter's brown  head  he  looked  into  a 
pair  of  twinkling  brown  eyes  that 
seemed  to  be  attached  to  the  owner  of 
the  viselike  grip.  Some  one  had  placed 
a  great  spray  of  lilacs  in  a  tall  vase 
by  the  window,  and  their  fragrance  sud- 
denly engulfed  Mr.  Richard  Bartholdi, 
aged  seventy  years  and  a  fraction. 
Lilacs  and  a  brown  head  against  his 
heart!  Dear  God  in  heaven!  How  the 
past  came  back  to  him!  Something  in 
those  twinkling  brown  eyes,  some  elec- 
tric current  from  that  firm  young  clasp 
on  his  hand,  mounted  through  Mr. 
Bartholdi's  rheumatic  muscles  and 
flooded  his  diminished  arteries.  His 
predetermined  sternness  melted  as  snow 
before  an  April  rain.  He  found  himself 
smiling  at  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy 
and  returning  a  seventy-year-old  replica 
of  that  viselike  grip.  Old  age  had  sud- 
denly lost  its  terrors  for  him,  he  would 
live  to  see  his  great-grandchild. 

"I  hope  you'll  be  happy,  Molly,  dar- 
ling," said  Mr.  Bartholdi  as  he  kissed 
his  granddaughter. 

"TVT °LI  Y  iS  going' to  be  married,"  Mr. 

1VJ.  Bartholdi    informed    his  friend 
when  they  met  in  the  park  next  morn- 
ing. 
"Molly?" 

"Emma's  child— my  grandchild." 

"Ah!"  There  was  a  world  of  mean- 
ing in  Mr.  James  Cannon's  voice,  while 
a  pleasantly  malicious  twinkle  came 
into  his  faded  eyes.  "Molly,  eh?  Then 
if  she  has  a  child  it  will  be — " 

"My  great-grandchild,"  Mr.  Bartholdi 
announced,  proudly,  not  waiting  for  the 
question  to  be  completed.  "Great-grand- 
fathers are  rare  birds,  James.  I'm  not 
going  to  cash  in  until  I've  seen  Molly's 
baby." 

As  Mr.  James  Cannon  regarded  the 
eager  flush  that  swept  over  his  friend's 
features  the  satiric  retort  that  rose  to 
his  lips  died  unspoken.  Suddenly  he 
felt  envious. 

"You  always  were  a  lucky  devil, 
Richard,"  he  said,  gruffly.  "Who's  the 
man?" 

"Ted  Lawton's  son." 

"The  devil  you  say!"  Mr.  Cannon 
looked  rightfully  astonished,  but  his 
friend  waved  a  reassuring  hand. 

"It  doesn't  pay  to  bear  a  grudge,"  Mr. 
Bartholdi  explained,  apologetically.  "I 
hated  the  father,  but  I  was  young  then, 
and  hate  came  easy.  The  boy  is  a 
nice  boy  and  will  make  Molly  a  good 
husband.  I'm  glad  of  it— the  marriage, 
I  mean.  I  want  to  see  her  happy,  for 
I'm  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  James." 

"Old?"  Mr.  Cannon's  astonishment 
was  plainly  progressing  according  to 
geometric  rules. 

"Yes,  old!"  Mr.  Bartholdi  repeated, 
firmly. 

"He  says  he's  old,  and  he  says  it  as 
though  he  wasn't  ashamed  of  it,"  Mr. 


Cannon  pondered  when  the  two  friends 
had  parted  for  the  day.  "Old — and,  by 
George,  he's  proud  of  it!" 

Mr.  Cannon  paused  in  his  stride  and 
struck  the  graveled  walk  with  the  end 
of  his  cane. 

"And  he's  eleven  months  younger  than 
I  am!" 

Then  memory  came  to  Mr.  James 
Cannon.  He  had  no  daughter  Emma, 
no  grandchild  Molly,  no  ancient  enemy 
whose  sins  he  could  forgive  for  a  boy's 
sake;  and  he  was  eleven  months  older 
than  Richard  Bartholdi.  It  abruptly  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Cannon  that  he  would 
cheerfully  give  all  that  those  young 
stockbrokers  had  left  him  of  his  for- 
tune if  only  he  might  be  a  grandfather 
— much  less  a  great-grandfather.  Mr. 
Cannon's  eyes  no  longer  wore  the 
malicious  twinkle  with  which  they 
were  wont  to  regard  Mr.  Bartholdi.  On 
the  contrary,  they  had  grown  very  dull 
and  lifeless.  He  looked  about  him 
wearily.  He  had  struggled  against  age. 
He  had  fenced  with  his  ancient  crony; 
but  he  knew  that  the  wounds  he  had 
given  had  been  as  painful  to  himself 
as  they  had  been  to  his  friend,  for 
they,  alas!  were  fellow-passengers  on 
the  same  boat,  -bound  on  an  identical 
voyage. 

"He  admits  that  he's  old,  and  he's 
proud  of  it!" 

"~T|ABN  if  the  old  geezer  ain't  talkin* 
I  /  to  himself!" 

Mr.  Cannon  wheeled;  he  had  not  been 
conscious  of  thinking  aloud.  The  boy 
and  girl  who  occupied  one  end  of  the 
park  bench  regarded  him  with  the 
mildly  indifferent  gaze  of  callow  youth. 
Though  they  were  frankly  lovers,  there 
was  nothing  hostile  in  their  attitude 
towards  this  intruder  upon  their  pri- 
vacy. 

The  boy's  arm  stayed  where  it  was, 
the  clasped  hands  remained  motionless. 
Mr.  Cannon  choked— it  was  all  so  open 
and  aboveboard.  He  was  plainly  beyond 
both  their  experience  and  their  antagon- 
ism; an  antediluvian,  an  "old  geezer 
talkin'  to  himself."  Mr.  Cannon  experi- 
enced again  that  bleakness  of  soul  that 
had  assailed  him  along  with  the  envy  he 
had  felt  for  Mr.  Bartholdi.  He  passed 
by  the  lovers  and  reached  the  end  of 
the  graveled  path,  where  he  turned  to 
retrace  his  steps.  As  he  did  so  a  pale 
gleam  of  late  March  sunshine  broke 
through  the  gray  clouds  overhead  and 
fell  at  Mr.  Cannon's  feet. 

A  little  breeze  came  with  it,  a  vagrant, 
tender  little  breeze.  It  caressed  that 
part  of  Mr.  Cannon's  anatomy  whereon 
a  white  stubble  had  fallen  recently  be- 
fore a  skillful  razor.  The  antediluvian's 
leathery  lungs  expanded  to  a  breath  of 
balmy  air  that  sent  the  thin  blood  pound- 
ing through  his  rigid  blood  channels. 

A  pair  of  gayly  appareled  ducks  began 
to  splash  and  quack  in  a  little  runlet 
beside  the  path,  their  gleaming  bills 
darting  in  and  out  as  they  fought  for 
some  unseen  dainty  beneath  the  rippling 
water.  What  the  lilacs  had  done  for 
Mr.  Bartholdi  those  ducks  did  for  his 
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friend.  Memory  suddenly  engulfed  Mr. 
James  Cannon,  aged  seventy-one  years 
and  a  fraction. 

"By  golly!  They  look  just  like  those 
ducks  I  had  when  I  was  a  boy!" 

For  the  second  time  that  morning  Mr. 
Cannon  had  spoken  his  thoughts  aloud. 

He  leaned  on  his  cane  and  watched 
the  ducks  splashing  in  the  shallow 
water,  the  pale  sunshine  glittering  on 
their  lustrous  plumage  with  prismatic 
brilliancy. 

"Just  like  those  ducks  I  had  when  I 
was  a  boy,"  he  repeated,  solemnly. 

That  commonplace  somehow  appeared 
to  Mr.  Cannon  as  endowed  with  a  tre- 
mendous significance.  Some  other  boy 
must  be  the  proud  possessor  of  just 
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such  another  pair  at  that  very  moment. 
In  another  sixty-five  years  there  would 
be  another  old  man  and  another  boy — 
the  circle  would  be  repeated  and  re- 
peated. Mr.  Cannon  did  not  wince  at 
the  phrase  "old  man."  "I  am  an  old 
man — why  try  to  hide  it?"  he  admitted 
to  himself.  "But  I  was  a  boy  once  and 
I  owned  a  pair  of  ducks  just  like  those 
yonder.  Heighok  but  life's  been  good  to 
me,  after  all.  It's  great  to  have  been 
a  boy." 

Mr.  Cannon  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  back  along  the  patli  beside 
which  the  lovers  were  seated;  but  it 
was  a  different  Mr.  Cannon  from  the  one 
who  had  passed  that  way  a  few  short 


2  March 

moments  before.  He  greeted  the  lovers 
with  a  kindly  smile;  it  didn't  matter 
to  him  that  they  mistook  it  for  a  grin 
of  amusement,  for  he  no  longer  minded 
their  indifference.  He  was  "an  old 
geezer,"  but  he  had  ceased  being 
ashamed  of  it.  He  would  never  be  a 
great-grandfather;  but  at  last  old  age 
had  lost  its  terrors  for  him.  He  would 
live  to  tease  Mr.  Bartholdi  about  his 
great-grandchild;  he  would  live  to  boast 
of  his  age,  to  be  proud  of  being  an  ante- 
diluvian. 

"It's  going  to  be  an  early  spring,"  re- 
marked Mr.  James  Cannon,  blissfully 
unaware  that  he  was  speaking  his 
thoughts  aloud  for  the  third  time  that 
morning. 


A  RUSSIAN  JEW  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 


AS  a  child  I  learned  to  fear  and  keep 
at  a  respectable  distance  from  a 
church.  Whenever  my  way  lay 
near  the  only  church  of  my  native  town 
in  White  Russia  I  would  make  a  wide 
detour  to  avoid  passing  it,  so  that  I 
should  not  have  to  take  off  my  hat. 
But  this  was  only  the  formal  excuse. 
There  were  several  more  substantial 
reasons  for  my  action,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  I  would  either  en- 
counter a  group  of  Christian  boys  near 
the  church  and  be  treated  with  a  beat- 
ing or  that  I  would  forget  myself  and 
chance  to  expectorate  in  front  of  the 
church,  and,  if  detected,  be  arrested  and 
— who  knows? — perhaps  be  exiled  to 
Siberia.  Then  the  prospects  of  being 
kidnapped  and  baptized  and  being 
forced  to  live  among  Christians  and 
eat  pork  did  not  appeal  to  my  imagi- 
nation. Our  town  at  that  time  had  not 
yet  forgotten  the  then  recent  occur- 
rence of  this  kind,  when  a  Christian, 
enamored  of  a  young  Jewess,  forcibly 
abducted  her  into  some  monastery, 
baptized  her,  and  married  her  in  spite 
of  her  and  her  parents'  protests. 

When  I  grew  a  little  older,  in  my 
early  boyhood,  my  fear  of  the  church 
had  slowly  changed  into  hatred.  I  had 
already  learned  about  the  Crusades  and 
the  Inquisition,  and  a  blind,  passionate 
hatred  for  everything  Christian  per- 
meated my  blood.  Christ  to  me  then 
was  the  inventor  of  a  machinery  that 
had  for  eighteen  centuries  been  em- 
ployed in  burning,  crucifying,  extermi- 
nating a  people.  The  priest  in  the 
street,  in  his  black  robe,  was  to  me  the 
symbol  of  paganism,  barbarism,  igno- 
rance. And  the  church  was  a  place  where 
Christians  deified  a  wooden  statue  and 
revered  a  number  of  persons  who  stood 
for  bloody  execution  and  torture  through- 
out the  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity. In  those  days  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  forbidden  in 
the  community,  and  if  one  happened  to 
pronounce  it  by  chance  he  would  speed- 
ily accompany  it  by  a  vigorous  spitting. 


BY  ISAAC  DON  LEVINE 

All  this  time  the  church  was  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  Sometimes  I  would 
stealthily  approach  it  and  try  to  divine 
the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  richly 
ornamented  statuette  of  Christ,  placed 
high  above  the  main  entrance  to  the 
church,  and  from  the  opposite  sidewalk 
I  would  strain  my  eyes  to  see  through 
the  open  doors  the  figures  on  the  walls 
in  the  interior  of  the  church  and  to 
understand  their  significance.  But 
there  was  little  in  those  paintings  that 
I  understood,  and  not  much  that  could 
be  observed  from  a  distance  outside.  So 
the  mystery  about  the  church  remained 
as  thick  and  deep  as  ever,  as  impressed 
on  my  imagination.  Of  course  I  never 
thought  of  approaching  the  church  on 
a  day  when  there  were  services  going 
on;  and  when  the  mighty  bells  in  the 
church  towers  sent  forth  vibrations 
that  shook  the  town  and  its  surround- 
ings my  heart  would  beat  faster  and 
my  imagination  would  endeavor  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  at  that  moment. 

Then  in  my  early  youth  came  the 
days  of  doubt,  skepticism,  free-thinking. 
The  synagogue  had  lost  its  grip  on  me. 
It  was  a  place  for  tears,  for  wailing,  for 
submission  to  the  yoke,  and  patiently 
suffering  it.  And  I  was  then  filled  with 
the  fighting  spirit  of  youth,  with  am- 
bition, intolerance,  and  revolt.  The 
church  at  that  period  of  my  life  had 
ceased  existing.  It  lost  all  its  signifi- 
cance in  my  eyes,  together  with  the 
synagogue.  Both,  I  thought,  were 
archaic  and  at  the  end  of  their  careers. 
In  those  phantasmagoric  days  I  mo- 
mentarily expected  the  arrival  of  a 
wonderful  social  order  on  earth. 

And  then  came  a  shock.  A  member 
of  the  church,  a  Christian  priest,  sud- 
denly arose  and  became  the  inspired 
leader  of  the  people.  At  the  head  of  a 
vast  mass  of  humanity,  he  appeared  one 
Sunday  before  the  Czar's  palace  and 
asked  for  liberty  and  justice.  And  he 
had  the  courage  to  face  the  soldiers' 
bullets  and   the   Cossacks'   sabers  on 


that  Bloody  Sunday,  as  it  has  been 
christened  in  history.  The  church  at 
once  became  to  me  a  living,  animated 
institution,  fighting  the  people's  battles. 
The  somber  and  calm  priest  was  now  in 
my  eyes  a  secret  revolutionist  awaiting 
the  opportune  moment  to  lead  the 
masses  in  the  struggle  for  freedom; 
and  every  morning  I  would  hopefully 
look  at  the  church  towers,  expecting  the 
huge  copper  bells  to  begin  gathering 
the  people  from  the  town  and  the  vil- 
lages and  calling  them  into  the  revolu- 
tionary ranks. 

But  month  after  month  went  by — 
bloody  months  of  revolution — and  the 
church  remained  as  passive  as  ever  to 
the  stormy  currents  of  life  raging 
around  it.  One  day  I  participated  in  a 
parade  which  passed  by  the  church. 
There  were  red  and  black  banners  float- 
ing above  us  with  fiery  inscriptions. 
But  when  I  looked  at  the  statuette  of 
Christ  high  above  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  I  saw  it  was  unchanged,  and 
through  the  open  doors  of  the  church  I 
noticed  that  the  paintings  in  the  in- 
terior still  retained  that  old  mysterious- 
ness  of  theirs.  Even  the  Christian  boys 
still  flocked  in  its  vicinity,  with  the 
only  difference  that  now  they  would 
throw  no  more  stones  at  me. 

Then  came  the  brief  days  of  intoxi- 
cating liberty,  followed  quickly  by  a 
tremendous  wave  of  reaction.  That  was 
the  period  of  ordered  massacres  on  a 
national  scale.  The  church  had  sud- 
denly become  active.  The  huge  copper 
bells  sent  forth  from  the  church  towers 
powerful  vibrations  that  echoed  and  re- 
echoed for  miles  in  the  hills  and  val- 
leys surrounding  the  town.  Thou- 
sands responded  to  the  call  and  poured 
into  the  city  from  north  and  south, 
east  and  west.  To  the  edifice  where 
Christ  dwelt  they  came  armed  with 
rifles,  swords,  axes,  hay-forks,  knives, 
scythes,  saws,  and  all  kinds  of  primi- 
tive weapons.  The  church  could  not 
accommodate  even  half  the  crowd,  and 
the  priest,  standing  on  the  stairs  at 
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the  entrance,  addressed  the  multitude. 
He  spoke  of  Christ  and  the  Czar,  and 
their  duty  to   both.     He  spoke  very 
eloquently  and  enthusiastically  of  their 
Christian  mission,  and  blessed  them  on 
their  way.   Then  the  mass  surged  forth 
wildly  with  the  savage  cry,  "Kill  the 
Jews!"  and  did  its  horrible  work.  There 
were  babies,  born  and  unborn,  mothers, 
daughters,  fathers,  sons,  limbs,  arms, 
fingers,  and  even  solitary  eyes — wide- 
open  eyes  crushed  out  of  their  orbits — 
buried  in  one  large  fraternal  grave. 
There  were  orphans,  widows,  cripples, 
dazed,  insane  men  and  women  robbed 
of  their   earthly  possessions,  huddled 
in  the  synagogues,  crying  in  horrifying 
voices  to  God.    And  in  the  church  the 
6ackers  hid  all  the  looted  goods,  in  the 
church  they  divided  their  spoils.  Oh, 
how  I  hated  the  church  at  that  time! 
Had~T  not  been  forced  to  leave  my 
native  town  immediately  I  would  have 
set  it  afire  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  it  was  packed  to  its  doors. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  found  myself 
wandering  aimlessly  in  the  streets  of 
New  York.  The  metropolitan  canyons 
were  resting,  as  if  they  had  emptied 
their  tempestuous  human  currents  into 
the  harbor  and  fallen  into  deep  slum- 
ber. Suddenly  the  sonorous  chiming  of 
bells  reached  my  ears,  and  at  the 
thought  of  a  church  my  pulse  began 
beating  faster  and  faster.  Walking  in 
the  direction  of  the  sounds,  I  soon  dis- 
covered the  brown  edifice  of  a  church 
jammed  between  rows  of  Babylonian 
towers.  It  looked  to  me  like  a  cherubic 
apostle  of  God  in  the  midst  of  a  tribe 
of  gigantic  pagans. 

There  was  a  sign,  "All  Welcome,"  on 
the  door,  and  the  near-by  bulletin  board 
informed  me  that  the  sermon  that 
morning  would  be  delivered  by  a  well- 
known  minister  on  a  subject  that 
promised  much.  I  entered.  A  Sphinx- 
like usher  assigned  me  a  seat  and 
handed  me  a  programme.  And  what  a 
wonderful  programme  that  was!  Like 
the  menu  of  some  royal  dinner,  it  com- 
bined a  great  variety  of  artistically 
selected  spiritual  dishes.  Interchang- 
ing in  the  right  proportions  of  a  scien- 
tifically prepared  meal  came  a  number 
of  items  that  completely  and  thickly 
covered  two  fair-sized  pages.  There 
were  individual  singing,  choir  singing, 
and  collective  singing;  harp-playing, 
organ-playing,  and  piano-playing;  read- 
ings from  the  Bible  by  the  minister  and 
by  his  assistant,  with  the  congregation 
standing  and  seated;  blessings,  an- 
nouncements, offering,  and  the  sermon. 
It  was  plainly  a  case  of  Christianity 
a  la  carte! 

That  I  was  actually  stupefied  for  some 
moments  by  the  programme  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  some  time  I  re- 
mained unaware  of  the  efforts  of  my 
neighbor  to  release  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat  on  which  I  was  seated.  Then  I 
looked  around.  The  house  was  full  of 
fashionably  dressed  women  and  elderly 
men.  Most  of  them  were  discussing  the 
programme  in  whispers.  Two  hours 
later,  I  thought,  they  would  be  discuss- 


THE  OUTLOOK 


Courtesy  of  Strand  Magazine 


A  CHRISTIAN  PRIEST  SUDDENLY  AROSE  AND  BECAME  THE  INSPIRED  LEADER  OF  THE 
PEOPLE.  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  A  VAST  MASS  OF  HUMANITY,  HE  APPEARED  ONE  SUNDAY 
BEFORE  THE  CZAR'S  PALACE  AND  ASKED  FOR  LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE.  AND  HE  HAD  THE 
COURAGE  TO  FACE   THE   SOLDIERS'   BULLETS  AND   THE   COSSACKS'   SABERS   ON  THAT 

BLOODY  SUNDAY,  AS  IT  HAS  BEEN  CHRISTENED  IN  HISTORY" 
Father  Gapon,  the  priest  spoken  ot,  is  seen  in  the  picture  facing  the  troops  at  the  head  of  his 
followers,  holding  aloft  the  sacred  emblem 


ing  in  much  the  same  manner,  though 
perhaps  more  audibly,  the  art  of  their 
cooks  at  their  dining-tables;  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  would  be  discuss- 
ing the  latest  fashion  patterns  in  their 
drawing-rooms;  and  in  the  evening 
acrobats  and  dancers  in  some  vaude- 
ville theater  or  cabaret.  Such  was  God 
worship  according  to  progressive  ideas 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Promptly  at  eleven  the  programme 
started.  There  were  good  and  bad 
musical  selections  played  on  the  harp, 
organ,  and  piano.  There  were  hymns 
sparkling  with  divine  inspiration  and 
hymns  that  were  mere  jumbles  of  rhym- 
ing words  sung.  There  were  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  some  of  the 
most  nonsensical  passages  of  the  Bible 
read.  There  were  empty  plates  handed 
out  by  the  Sphinx-like  ushers  to  the 
congregation  and  plates  filled  with 
silver  coins,  bills,  and  checks  returned 
by  the  congregation  to  the  same  ushers. 
And  then  the  minister  delivered  his 
message  to  the  flock  of  worthy  Chris- 
tians. 

The  text  for  the  sermon  was  from 
Matthew— the  famous  parable  of  the 
talents.  And  in  more  than  an  hour's 
talk  the  eloquent  preacher  prescribed 
a  very  simple  solution  of  the  poverty 
problem  to  his  audience  that  was  com- 
posed of  those  who  "had  received  five 
talents"  and  "two  talents"  from  their 
Lord.  He  advised  those  who  "had  re- 
ceived one  talent"  not  to  revolt,  to  be 
content  and  happy,  for  the  Lord  gives 
"to  every  man  according  to  his  several 
abilities."  Each  class  of  human  society 
should  be  content  with  the  kind  of  life 
it  was  destined  to  lead  on  earth,  for  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  all  will  be 
equal,  all  rewarded  along  democratic 
lines. 


That  is  how  the  apostle  of  Christ 
interpreted  his  parable  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Christians.  And  what  amazed 
me,  the  Jew,  was  not  the  hypocritical 
flattering  of  the  wealthy  class  nor  the 
counseling  the  poor  to  make  use  of  the 
little  they  possessed  and  be  content 
with  it,  but  the  entire  lack  of  the  phil- 
osophical, analytical  process  of  think- 
ing—something that,  as  I  have  later 
discovered,  is  the  virtue  of  the  average 
priest.  He  starts  out  with  an  assump- 
tion, without  having  proved  its  validity, 
and  on  it  he  builds  up  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  sermon.  He  tells  us  to  believe 
that  the  Lord  gives  "every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  several  ability,"  in  spite  of 
facts  to  the  contrary.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  every  one  gets  what  he 
deserves,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  child 
of  the  slums  and  the  stupid  child  of 
the  millionaire.  He  says,  "Do  so  and 
so,"  but  he  is  afraid  of  the  "Why?" 
He  propounds  theories,  but  furnishes 
no  proofs. 

When  the  sermon  ended  and  the  peo- 
ple, beaming  with  satisfaction,  arose 
and  made  for  the  doors,  my  imagination 
carried  me  away  to  the  church  of  my 
native  town  in  White  Russia.  How 
different  was  that  one  from  this! 
Here  there  were  no  images  on  the 
walls,  no  lighted  icons  in  the  corners. 
And  how  different  were  these  Chris- 
tians from  those — different  in  nearly 
everything.  But,  just  the  same,  I  felt, 
as  I  lingered  behind  and  contemplated 
the  departing  mass  of  humanity,  that 
there  was  something  in  common  be- 
tween these  and  those — that  there  was 
a  fundamental  similarity  between  them. 
And  it  was  not  until  I  left  the  church 
and  went  out  into  the  open  sunshine 
that  it  dawned  upon  me  that  that 
similarity  was  ignorance. 
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PICTURES  FROM  OUTLOOK  READERS 


From  T.  T.  Maxey,  Chicago 


THE  GREAT  MID-CONTINENTAL  WATER  HIGHWAY,  WITH  A  TYPICAL 
MISSISSIPPI  FREIGHT  CARRIER 

The  palmy  days  of  the  great  Mississippi  steamboats  before  and  after  the  Civil  War,  as  celebrated  in 
Mark  Twain's  "Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  seem  coming  back  to  some  extent,  so  far  at  least  as  freight 
is  concerned,  as  the  records  show  the  commerce  of  the  river  to  have  been  steadily  increasing  since  1914 


From  Emanuel  Fritz,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


TEREDOS  DESTROY  GRAIN  WAREHOUSES  OX  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 
The  shipworm,  or  teredo,  which  in  the  days  of  exclusively  wooden  vessels  inflicted  great  damage 
on  the  merchant  marine,  occasionally  makes  incursions  on  buildings  near  the  shore,  the  effects 
being  seen  in  the  picture.  The  supporting  piles  of  these  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
pletely riddled  by  the  worm,  unseen  and  unsuspected  until  the  structure  collapsed,  destroying  a 
large  amount  of  grain.  This  pest,  our  informant  states,  riddles  a  pile  with  circular  galleries 
as  thick  as  a  finger.  It  does  not  enter  the  wood  for  food  but  for  shelter,  it  is  stated  The 
damage  done  in  this  ease  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  dollars 
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FOUR  REVIEWS 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


ONE  of  the  essays  in  this  volume1  in- 
dicates two  of  the  qualities  which  to 
thoughtful  readers  have  made  William 
James  a  most  fascinating  writer.  "Phi- 
losophers," he  says,  "are  like  poets.  .  .  . 
Both  alike  have  the  same  function.  They 
are,  if  I  may  use  a  simile,  so  many  spots 
or  blazes — blazes  made  by  the  ax  of  the 
human  intellect  on  the  trees  of  the 
otherwise  trackless  forest  of  human  ex- 
perience."   It  is  because  philosophers 
have  not  recognized  this  affinity  of  phi- 
losophy to  poetry,  because,  infected  by 
the  scientific  spirit,  they  have  tried  to 
treat  human  experience  as  though  it 
were  like  physical  nature,  subject  to  in- 
variable law  and  capable  of  exact  defini- 
tion, that  philosophy  has  seemed  to  the 
average  man  unreal,  and  therefore  both 
untrue  and  uninteresting.    The  other 
principle  James  thus  states:  "The  ulti- 
mate test  for  us  of  what  a  truth  means 
is  indeed  the  conduct  it  dictates  or  in- 
spires. .  .  .  Suppose  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent philosophical  definitions,  or  propo- 
sitions, or  maxims,  or  what  not,  which 
seem   to    contradict   each   other,  and 
about  which  men  dispute.   If  by  suppos- 
ing the  truth  of  the  one  you  can  foresee 
no  conceivable  practical  consequence  to 
anybody  at  any  time  or  place,  which  is 
different  from  what  you  would  foresee 
if  you  supposed  the  truth  of  the  other, 
why  then  the  difference  between  the  two 
propositions  is  no  difference — it  is  only 
a  specious  and  verbal  difference,  un- 
worthy of  further  contention."  His 
recognition    of    the    first  proposition 
makes  Professor  James  an  idealist;  he 
deals  with  the  invisible  world;  and  much 
of  his  writing  has  the  qualities  of  a 
prose  poem.     The  second  proposition 
makes  him  a  pragmatist;  it  makes  his 
writing  real  and  makes  him  a  practical 
guide  to  life.   For  readers  who  are  will- 
ing to  think  over  what  they  are  read- 
ing, this  volume  of  essays  and  fragments 
of  essays  will  probably  be  a  more  valu- 
able guide  to  William  James's  mind  than 
one  of  his  larger  books,  partly  because 
it  is  made  up  of  fragments,  partly  be- 
cause the  essays  were  originally  written 
for  current  periodicals  and  most  of  them 
for  thoughtful  but  unscholastic  readers. 


his  pupil  gets  through  the  analysis  of  so 
simple  a  proposition  as  "this  paper  is 
white"  and  finds  it  composed  of  three 
elements,  he  has  done  some  not  easy 
thinking    and    is    somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  result  is  any  better  equip- 
ment for  dealing  with  questions  of  right 
and  wrong.    On  the  other  hand,  Profes- 
sor Royce's  analysis  of  "George  Eliot 
as  a  Religious  Teacher"  reveals  in  that 
great  novelist  an  element  of  greatness 
which  this  reader  had  not  before  realized, 
and  he  is  minded  to  take  up  "Scenes 
from  Clerical  Life"  or  "Daniel  Deronda" 
for  a  re-reading  with  new  and  deeper 
interest  because  of  the  new  light  thrown 
upon  them.    In  the  main,  however,  this 
book  of  essays  is  rather  for  the  trained 
thinker   interested   in   studying  intel- 
lectual picture  puzzles  than  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  who  is  more  interested  in 
the  results  than  in  the  processes  of 
thought. 

The  spirit  of  true  religion  involves  a 
combination  of  imagination  and  con- 
science: imagination  to  inspire  emotion; 
conscience  to  harness  the  emotion  and 
to  guide  in  the  path  of  duty.  Because 
few  writers  are  able  to  supply  both  ele- 
ments interesting  and  useful  religious 
literature  is  rare.  The  emotion  without 
the  conscience  furnishes  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment in  worship,  but  does  not  inspire 
conduct;  conscience  without  emotion 
points  out  the  path  of  duty,  but  furnishes 
no  power  to  walk  in  it.  It  is  because 
Dr.  Fosdick's  writings  furnish  both 
light  and  warmth,  guidance  and  power, 
that  his  booklets,  of  which  this  is  the 
fourth,  have  rendered  so  valuable  a  ser- 
vice to  sincere  seekers  after  the  life 
that  is  worth  while.  I  heartily  com- 
mend this  little  volume3  as  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  other  volumes  with 
analogous  titles,  "The  Meaning  of  Prayer" 
and  "The  Meaning  of  Faith." 


Professor  Royce  is  an  analyst.  His 
interest  in  the  study  of  a  subject  is  in 
intellectually  taking  it  to  pieces  and 
seeing  of  what  it  is  composed.  This 
makes  many  of  his  essays2  difficull  read- 
ing. Thus  in  "Tests  of  Right  and 
Wrong"  he  requires  the  reader  to  "under- 
take a  brief  analysis  of  consciousness 
in  general."  His  leadership  in  this 
process  is  wonderfully  clear;  yet  when 

1  Collected  Essays  and  Reviews.  By  William 
James.   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York 

Fugitive  Essays.  By  Josiah  Royce.  Introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  J.  Loewenberg.  The  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge. 


Dr.  Hill's  thesis  is  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  "Man  of  God."  The  bibli- 
ography appended  at  the  close  of  his 
volume4  indicates  that  he  is  familiar 
with  a  large  portion  of  Lincoln  litera- 
ture, and  from  that  literature  he  has 
selected  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  his  theme.  His 
book  does  not  indicate  that  he  has  been 
at  pains  to  determine  whether  all  these 
stories  are  adequately  authenticated  nor 
that  he  is  familiar  with  the  crude  relig- 
ious ideas  of  the  pioneer  community 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  grew  up. 
Nor  does  his  volume  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  experi- 
ence as  Dr.  Barton  has  done  in  "The 

'The  Meaning  of  Service.  By  Harry  Emer- 
son Posdick.    The  Association  Press,  New  York. 

'Abraham  Lincoln,  Man  of  God.  By  John  Wes- 
ley Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New 
York, 


Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  But  it  is 
interesting  and  readable,  and  it  brings 
into  prominence  a  phase  of  Lincoln's 
character  which  will  need  emphasizing 
as  long  as  the  false  impression  produced 
by  Lamon  and  Herndon  continues  to 
find  any  currency. 

THE  NEW  BOOKS 

FICTION 

BROWN  WOLF,  AND  OTHER  JACK  LONDON 
STORIES.  Chosen  by  Franklin  K.  Mathiews. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

These  short  stories,  mainly  about  ani- 
mals, are  worthy  of  the  author  of  "White 
Fang"  and  "The  Call  of  the  Wild," 
They  are  decidedly  worth  collecting. 
The  volume  is  one  every  boy  and  every 
lover  of  wild  life  would  rejoice  to  have. 

CORDS  OF  VANITY  (THE).  By  James  Branch 
Cabell.  Robert  M.  MeBride  &  Co.  New 
York. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  Mr.  Cabell's 
less  important  novels,  which  has  been 
improved  by  a  thorough  rewriting,  but 
is  not  yet  as  well  centered  and  vital  as 
it  is  original. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 
BOY    APPRENTICED    TO    AN  ENCHANTER 
(THE)      By    Padraic    Colum.  Illustrated. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

These  fairy  stories  in  prose  by  an 
Irish  poet  of  fine  imaginative  power  are 
tastefully  printed  and  aptly  illustrated 
by  Dugald  Stewart  Walker. 

DOINGS  OF  JANE  (THE).    By  Sarah  Harbine 
Weaver.     The  Stratford  Company,  Boston. 

Amusing  experiences  and  pranks  of 
mischievous  college  girls  make  up  a 
lively  and  jolly  story. 

ISABEL  STIRLING.    By  Evelyn  Schuyler  Schaef- 
fer.    Charles  Scanner's  Sons,  New  York. 

A  well-written  story  of  a  girl's  life. 
School,  society,  romance,  and  army  life, 
with  a  spice  of  adventure,  are  all  shown' 
as  seen  by  a  clever  young  woman;  and 
the  author  is  endowed  with  the  power  of 
making  others  see  what  Isabel  experi- 
enced. The  story  is  mature  enough  to 
interest  all  and  it  surely  should  attract 
girl  readers. 

SONS  O'  CORMAC    (THE).     By  Aldis  Dunbar. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  ancient  Irish  heroes  who  figure 
in  these  studies  had  fun  in  their  com- 
position as  well  as  heroism.  The  tales 
are  told  by  an  Irish  gardener  to  a  group 
of  children,  just  as  Uncle  Remus  told 
his  delightful  yarns,  only  fairies  take  the 
place  of  Br'er  Rabbit  and  Sis  Cow.  They 
make  capital  reading. 

MUSIC,  PAINTING,  AND  OTHER  ARTS 
PICTORIAL    PHOTOGRAPHY    IN  AMERICA, 
1921.   The  Pictorial  Photographers  of  Amer- 
ica, New  York  City. 

This  volume  is  creditable  alike  to  the 
photographers  and  the  printers  who 
have  made  the  book.  The  photographs 
are  almost  entirely  the  work  of  ama- 
teurs, but  the  composition  and  finish  of 
their  contributions  may  well  serve  as  a 
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stimulus  and  an  inspiration  to  profes- 
sional workers  and  will  be  a  delight  to 
all  picture-lovers.  The  plate  we  repro- 
duce on  this  page  furnishes  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  truism  that  the  artist 
with  feeling  can  find  his  subject  with- 
out going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  get 
it.  "Throw  down  your  bucket  where 
you  are!" — is  advice  that  the  art  worker 
in  whatever  medium  may  well  take  to 
heart  when  he  sees  what  can  be  done  in 
artistic  achievement  with  an  ordinary 
roadside  scene. 

BIOGRAPHY 
DAY  BEFORE  YESTERDAY.  REMINISCENCES 
OF  A  VARIED  LIFE.     By  Maitland  Arm- 
strong.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  late  Maitland  Armstrong  was  ah 
American  painter  and  designer  of  stained 
glass,  a  friend  of  Saint-Gaudena  and  La 
Farge,  and  a  figure  of  interest  in  the 
world  of  art.  He  was  also  a  diplomatist, 
and  as  Consul-General  to  Rome  saw  the 
birth  of  modern  Italy  as  a  nation.  His 
family  had  its  roots  in  ante-Revolution- 
ary days  and  his  social  connection  was 
wide.  He  had  the  narrative  gift  and  a 
genial  view,  of  life.  His  reminiscences 
make  capital  reading. 

TRAVEL,  AND  DESCRIPTION 
OLD  VILLAGE  LIFE.     By  P.  H.  Ditehfield,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     Illustrated.     E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

A  readable  description  of  the  village 
life  of  England  in  many  centuries  and 
peoples — in  Roman  times  and  before,  in 
Saxon  and  Norman  England,  in  Tudor 
and  Stuart  days,  and  so  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  nineteenth  century.  Re- 
search and  thorough  study  are  evident. 
The  style  is  clear  and  readable,  and  the 


author  brings  out  in  an  interesting 
fashion  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
social  customs  and  conditions. 

SNAPSHOTS  BY  THE  WAY.    By  Gilbert  Gueat. 
The  Burkley  Printing  Company,  Omaha. 

Not  photographs,  but  short  stories 
with  an  element  of  naive  humor  in  them. 
The  style  is  flowery  and  the  stories 
would  bear  condensing. 

THROUGH   THE    LAND    OF   PROMISE.  By 

Rev.  P.  A.  Mattison,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  The 
Stratford  Company,  Boston. 

This  book  will  be  chiefly  of  interest 
to  the  friends  of  the  author.  Except  for 
the  abundant  historical  and  Scriptural 
references  connecting  the  places  visited 
with  historical  incidents,  there  is  noth- 
ing which  distinguishes  this  travel  let- 
ter from  letters  written  by  hundreds  of 
travelers  to  their  friends  at  home.  Dr. 
Mattison  took  his  panoramic  journey  so 
rapidly  that  he  had  no  time  for  more 
than  superficial  impressions,  and  he  has 
not  been  able  to  give  to  his  readers 
more  than  he  could  gather  for  himself. 

WAR  BOOKS 
NAVAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  (THE),  1914- 
1918.     By  Henry  Newbolt.     The  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
a  definitive  history  of  naval  operations 
during  the  Great  War,  but  here  is  an 
admirable  presentation  of  the  facts  as 
far  as  we  now  know  them,  with  many 
interesting  reflections  on  the  German 
and  British  navies  and  their  encounters. 
The  author's  knowledge  is  comprehen- 
sive and  highly  technical,  but  he  writes 
in  a  popular  style  that  will  interest 
nearly  all  readers.  An  American  is  nat- 
urally disappointed  at  the  small  space 


given  to  America's  help  in  freeing  the 
sea  from  the  German  menace. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
NEW    ENGLAND    IN    THE    LIFE    OF  THE 
WORLD.   By  Howard  Allen  Bridgnian.  The 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

Here  is  a  book  to  make  transplanted 
New  Englanders,  wherever  they  are, 
proud  of  themselves  and  of  the  land  of 
their  origin,  and  to  make  the  home- 
stayers  realize  as  never  before  the  wide 
influence  that  New  England  has  had  on 
the  world's  history.  The  chapters  give 
a  comprehensive  -review  of  the  effect  of 
New  England  emigration  on  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  on  the  Near  and 
Far  East,  and  on  Hawaii  and  other 
islands  through  the  work  of  mission- 
aries. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

FICTION 

HEAD  OF  THE  LOWER  SCHOOL.  By  Dorothea 
Moore.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 

LEOPARD  PRINCE  (THE).  By  Nathan  Gal- 
lizier.  Illustrated.  The  Page  Company, 
Boston. 

MR.  DIMOCK:  A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY.    By  Mrs. 

Denis  O' Sullivan.  The  John  Lane  Company, 
New  York. 

PADDY  -  THE  -NEXT  -  BEST  -  THING.  By  Ger- 
trude Page.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

POOR  WHITE.  A  Novel.  By  Sherwood  Ander- 
son.   B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York. 

TROOP  ONE  OF  THE  LABRADOR.  By  Dillon 
Wallace.  Illustrated.  The  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

ADELE  DORING  ON  A  RANCH.  By  Grace 
May  North.  The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company,  Boston. 

ENCHANTED  FOREST  (THE).  By  William 
Bowen.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

GAMES  FOR  BOYS.  By  G.  S.  Ripley.  Illus- 
trated.   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

IRISH  FAIRY  TALES.  By  James  Stephens.  Il- 
lustrated. The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

SHELDON  SIX  (THE)— ANNE.  By  Grace  M. 
Remick.  Illustrated.  The  Penn  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

MUSIC,  PAINTING,  AND  OTHER  ARTS 

BEST  PLAY'S  OF  1919-1920   (THE).     And  the 

Year  Book  of  the  Drama  in  America. 
Edited  by  Burns  Mantle.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
ESSENTIALS  IN  ART.  By  Osvald  Siren,  Ph.D. 
Illustrated.  The  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York. 

GIOVANNI  DELLA  ROBBIA.  By  Allan  Mar- 
quard.  Princeton  Monographs  in  Art  and 
Archaeology  VIII.  The  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  Princeton. 

WHAT  MUSIC  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU.  A  Guide 
for  the  Uninitiated.  By  Harriet  A.  Sey- 
mour.   Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

POETRY 

BEYOND  THE  DESERT.  By  Alfred  Noyes. 
The    Frederick   A.    Stokes    Company,  New 

York. 

BRIDE  OF  CORINTH  (TIDS),  AND  OTHER 
POEMS  AND  PLAYS.  By  Anatole  France. 
Translated  by  Wilfrid  Jackson  and  Emllle 
Jackson.  The  John  Lane  Company.  New 
York. 

COLLECTED  POEMS  1901-1918.  By  Walter  de 
la  Mare.  2  vols.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


THE   EDITORS'  MAIL  BAG 


A  POETICAL  ADDRESS 

The  Outlook  has  recently  been  pub- 
lishing matters  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  James  G.  Blaine, 
and  the  following  may  be  pertinent  to 
the  subject.  Judge  Samuel  Barnes  Goo- 
kins,  of  Strawberry  Hill,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  who  is  so  lovingly  remembered 
by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  was  one  of  the 
best  of  Chicago  lawyers.  Judge  Gookins 
was  a  fine  writer  and  by  nature  a  true 
poet.  He  wrote  the  dedicatory  hymn 
which  was  set  to  music  and  sung  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Chicago.  "The  Minor 
Key"  was  considered  among  his  best.  Very 
frequently  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
public  to  speak  in  the  interests  of  his 
party.  Some  years  ago  a  Terre  Haute 
paper  contained  one  of  his  speeches  that 
he  was  particularly  anxious  that  Mr. 
Blaine  should  see.  Not  knowing  the  ex- 
act address  of  Mr.  Blaine,  he  put  the  pa- 
per containing  the  article  in  a  wrapper, 
and  on  the  outside  wrote: 

To  James  G.  Blaine, 
Who  lives  in  Maine, 
This  paper  I  have  sent. 


a  man  of  his  mate, 
J— '  and  he  finds  the  world  in- 
tolerably lonesome.  Give  him  a 
companion,  and  the  two  irritate 
each  other.  For,  if  only  by  mere 
accident,  they  erelong  become 
rivals  in  some  quest ;  or  perhaps 
they  interrupt  each  other  in  a 
conversation  and  then  each,  if 
sufficiently  eager,  begins  to  say 
(out  of  pure  love  both  for  his 
fellow  and  for  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice):  "Do  not  interrupt 
me.  Listen  to  me." 

— Josiah  Soyce. 


I  do  not  know, 

At  what  P.  O. 

U.  S.  will  find  the 


rent. 


But  since  good  fame 

Repeats  his  name 

So  widely  in  these  days, 

I  do  not  doubt 
'Twill  find  him  out, 
Unhidden  by  the  Hayes. 

Mr.  Blaine  received  the  paper  and  ac- 
knowledged it,  being  very  much  pleased 
with  Judge  Gookins's  speech,  and  from 
that  time  on  they  were  extremely  good 
friends.  Edwin  W.  Kemper. 


THE  CHEAP  AND  THE 
OBVIOUS 

Being  naturally  a  mush  of  concession, 
I  have  long  and  painfully  culti- 
vated a  habit  of  contradiction,  just  to 
keep  my  spirit  exercised.  But,  regret- 
fully, I  can  find  nothing  to  contradict  in 
Mr.  Pulsifer's  article  "The  World's  Worst 
Failure."  My  first  impulse  was  to  say, 
"No  wholesome  fun?  What  about  Doro- 
thy Gish  in  her  vain  efforts  to  dispose 
of  her  first  chewing-gum,  as  Little  Miss 
Rebellion?  No  poetic  pathos?  Have  you 
seen  Charlie  Chaplin  in  'The  Bank'?" 
But  these  instances,  like  others  I  was 
prepared  to  cite,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  They  were  entirely  matters 
of  personality. 

Why  is  it  that  the  movies  are  so  en- 
grossed with  the  cheap  and  obvious? 
Against  horse-play  and  buffoonery  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say.  The  young  barbarian 
who  persists  in  most  of  us  will  never 
quite  lose  the  relish  for  robust  clowning. 
But  false  sentiment  and  distorted  values 
—what  excuse  is  there  for  the  preva- 
lence of  these?  Is  the  fault  with  the 
managers,  or  the  scenario  writers,  or 


with  us?  I  hope  your  article  will  make 
us  think  the  question  out. 

New  York  City.  A.  J.  BuBB. 


SEA-SERPENT  OR  SAURIAN 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.: 

Deab  Sib — I  have  been  reading  your 
"Snapshots"  in  The  Outlook,  and  have 
been  much  interested  in  them,  but  in  the 
course  of  one  of  them,  I  think  the  one 
about  Barnum,  you  speak  in  a  tone  of 
rather  contemptuous  amusement  of  peo- 
ple who  believe  in 'the  sea-serpent. 

I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to 
know  about  the  creature  which  has  ap- 
peared at  uncertain  intervals  in  Nahant 
Bay.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it 
was  in  the  Life  of  a  well-known  Bos- 
ton philanthropist,  Amos  Lawrence.  His 
grandson,  Arthur  Lawrence,  was  then, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  rec- 
tor of  our  church  in  Stockbridge.  He 
had  lent  my  mother  this  Life  of  his 
grandfather,  and  the  next  time  he  came 
to  our  house  mamma  spoke  of  this 
story,  which  is  briefly  this:  "At  uncer- 
tain intervals  there  has  been  seen  in  Na- 
hant Bay,  generally  among  a  body  of  the 
small  whales,  called  'blackfish,'  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  creature,  said  head  and 
neck  being  ten  feet  high,  lifted  straight 
up;  the  thing  then  plunges  and  comes  up 
again."  At  the  time  Amos  Lawrence 
wrote  about  it,  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
was  about  1830,  the  creature  had  been 
seen  by  many  people,  who  went  in  car- 
riages, and  so  on,  down  to  the  bay,  and 
it  was  last  seen  putting  out  to  sea  with 
the  blackfish. 

The  next  time  the  rector  dined  with 
us  mamma  spoke  of  this  story  (Mr. 
Lawrence  had  been  away  in  his  brother's 
yacht  on  his  vacation),  and  she  asked 
Mr.  Lawrence  what  he  thought  of  the 
tale.  He  calmly  replied,  "I  saw  it  the 
other  day." 

Mr.  Frank  Lawrence's  yacht,  sailing 
about  Nahant  Bay,  had  met  the  creature, 
chased  it  around  for  about  three  hours; 


once  Mr.  Frank  Lawrence  fired  at  it,  and, 
though  they  heard  the  ball  strike,  it 
produced  no  apparent  effect,  and  it  at 
last  put  out  to  sea  with  the  "blackfish." 
They  got  near  enough  to  it,  once  or 
twice,  to  see  its  eyes  and  mouth.  Mr. 
Lawrence  said  he  thought  it  looked 
more  like  a  saurian  than  a  serpent.  His 
brother  Frank  wanted  the  rector  to  go 
and  make  an  affidavit  on  the  subject, 
but  the  rector  declined,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, I  suppose,  that  no  sea  captain  will 
ever  report  queer-looking  monsters  seen 
on  voyages.  Strangely  enough,  one  of 
my  brothers  saw  the  same  creature  on 
an  Atlantic  voyage;  the  passengers 
watched  it  for  some  time,  but  of  course 
the  captain  never  reported  it. 

There  has  been  so  much  testimony  on 
the  subject  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years  that  the  Massachusetts  Historical, 
or  Geographical,  Society  (I  forget  which) 
recorded  its  belief  in  the  sea-serpent, 
though  it  naturally  did  not  declare 
whether  it  was  a  serpent  or  a  saurian, 
but,  at  any  rate,  that  this  strange  mon- 
ster has  been  seen  at  intervals  in  Nahant 
Bay  and  at  a  certain  place  in  Russia. 

I  remember  reading  (now  many  years 
ago)  that  the  fishermen  of  a  certain 
place  in  Russia  had  been  kept  from 
their  ordinary  summer  industry  by  this 
same  monster  swimming  about  at  the 
entrance  of  their  bay. 

Excuse  this  long  letter,  which  of 
course  does  not  ask  for  any  answer.  I 
thought  the  facts  herein  related  might 
interest  you.         Yours  truly, 

Virginia  Butleb. 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 

TO  THE  YOUNG-OLD 
PHILOSOPHER 

7[/fll  dear  Young-Old  PJiilosopher—I 
"-I  fear  I  cannot  feel  the  sadness  over 
the  tragedy  of  spirit  such  as  you  claim 
takes  place  if  we  stay  too  long  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  in  any  great  city. 
In  matters  of  opinion  such  as  these  we 
are  guided,  naturally  enough,  I  think, 
by  our  personal  experiences.  And  mine 
have  been  so  different. 

You  tell  us  that  in  the  city  we  must 
have  distinct  groups  of  friends;  that 
we  must  keep  these  groups  apart  to 
avoid  mental  friction.  Have  you  never 
experienced  groups  or  individuals  at 
actual  enmity  as  well  as  friction  in 
small  places?  Have  you  never  known 
two  people  living  in  a  small  community 
— where  there  are  plenty  of  open  spaces 
—not  speaking  because  of  an  erstwhile 
jealous  clash  over  some  charity  under- 
taking? 

The  hostess  in  New  York  does  not 
need  to  dread  the  mental  friction  which 
would  result  from  the  meeting  of 
different  groups  of  friends,  as  must  a 
newcomer  to  a  small  community  who 
has  not  yet  learned  who  get  along  to- 
gether and  who  like  each  other  before 
she  plans  her  first  dinner  party. 

I  agree  with  you  that  in  the  case  of 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


PRIZE    CONTEST    NUMBER  TWO 


What  The  World  War  Did  To  Me 


"VTOU  are  a  different  man  or  woman  from  the  one  you 
I  were  before  August,  1914.  The  war  caused  deep  and 
lasting  changes  in  every  human  being  during  those  four 
years.  There  was  no  escape,  even  though  you  never  saw 
a  marching  column.  For  the  best  letter  telling  us  what 
the  World  War  did  to  you,  we  will  award : 

a  first  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars 

a  second  prize  of  Thirty  Dollars 

a  third  prize  of  Twenty  Dollars 

How  did  the  war  change  you?  How  did  it  alter  your 
character  ?  What  did  it  add— what  did  it  take  away  ?  Are 
you  better  for  the  war  or  worse  ?  What  spiritual  upheavals, 
what  subtle  reactions,  have  you  experienced  ? 

Search  yourself  for  answers  to  these  questions.  Then  write 
us  a  letter.  In  Contest  Number  One  we  asked  you  to  write  500 
words  about  The  Outlook.  Now  write  about  yourself.  Take  600 
words  to  do  it  in — we  are  more  interested  in  you  than  in  our- 
selves. We  don't  like  to  impose  a  limit,  but  our  restricted  space 
demands  it.  By  a  600-word  limit  we  merely  mean  the  space 
that  600  words  of  average  length  will  occupy.  By  using  shorter 
words  you  can  get  in  more.  But  be  genuine ;  get  down  to  realities. 

CONDITIONS  OF  CONTEST 

1.  Write  your  name  (add  a  pen  name,  if  you  like,  for  pub- 
lication) and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  letter. 

2.  All  letters  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Limit  your  letter  to  600  words  of  average  length. 

4.  Your  letter,  to  be  eligible,  must  reach  us  on  or  before 
March  31,  1921. 

5.  We  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  desirable  letters  not 
winning  prizes,  and  to  publish  them  in  The  Outlook. 

6.  Unavailable  letters  will  not  be  returned. 

7.  The  staff  of  The  Outlook  will  be  the  judges  of  the  contest. 

Address  all  contest  letters  to 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


illness  the  small  places  hear  of  the  news 
quickly.  But  then  again  there  is  a  cer- 
tain privacy  in  the  city.  Your  appendix 
and  its  condition  is  a  secret  between  it 
(you're  not  even  admitted  to  the  secret 
yourself)  and  the  hospital  to  which  you 
introduce  it;  but  in  a  smaller  place  it 
is  the  common  property  of  all.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  such  an  innermost  matter 
should  not  be  common  property  for  dis- 
cussion. 

And  the  thrill  of  having  a  friend  in 
the  Bronx  or  in  Washington  Heights 
who  comes  to  a  far  downtown  hospital 
to  visit  you  is  worth  so  much,  much 
more  than  the  one  who  has  nothing  to 
do,  no  distance  to  come,  and  who  rather 
enjoys  your  illness  as  a  new  topic  of 
conversation. 

Neighbors?  The  lack  of  neighborli- 
ness  and  intimate  friends  in  a  city? 
Perhaps.  But  I've  found  more  real 
neighborliness  in  great,  noisy,  crowded, 
abused  New  York  than  anywhere  else. 
At  one  time  my  work  called  me  to  the 
poorer  section  of  the  city  at  a  period 
when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  unem- 
ployment. Again  and  again  and  again 
I  found  two  families  or  more  living  to- 
gether— one  man  who  had  work  helping 
his  neighbor  along,  letting  the  neighbor 
and  the  family  (no  small  matter  in 
those  instances)  live  with  him  until 
better  times  came.  And  if  I  expressed 
surprise  to  either  the  husband  or  wife 
when  such  acts  of  kindness  had  been 
extended  in  many  cases  over  periods  of 
several  months,  the  answer  I  always 
received  was: 

"Why,  no,  it  ain't  much  extra  work 
or  money.  But,  anyway,  what  else 
would  you  have  us  do?  They're  neigh- 
bors." And  the  mere  sound  of  the  word 
sounded  the  neighborliness  that  was 
felt. 

As  a  rule,  I  am  one  of  your  faithful 
disciples.  But  in  this  case  I  must  dis- 
agree. "Why  do  these  glittering  lights 
attract  us  poor  moths?" 

Because,  I  feel,  we  see  not  only  the 
city's  dazzling  lights  but  the  light  that 
shines  from  human  hearts;  and  there 
are  so  many  of  them  in  a  city!  And 
even  though  we  may  not  always  see 
that  light,  we  can  feel  the  warmth  of 
its  glow.          Mary  Graham  Bonner. 

TIMBER  WASTE  AND 
FREIGHT  RATES 

The  recent  advance  in  freight  rates, 
which  amounts  to  about  33%  per 
cent  on  lumber  commodities,  has  done 
more  to  waste  the  great  timber  re- 
sources of  this  country  than  any  other 
factor.  We  believe  that  this  freight  rate 
will  cause  the  waste  of  more  timber 
than  all  of  the  forest  fires  in  the  country. 
For  example:  the  logs  from  hardwood 
timber  will  only  run  about  25  per  cent 
clear  or  high-grade  material.  They  will 
run  about  50  per  cent  No.  1  common  or 
second-grade  and  25  per  cent  No.  2  com- 
mon or  third-grade  material. 

In  hardwood  operations  the  logs  are 
usually  taken  from  the  woods,  loaded  on 
freight  cars,  and  shipped  over  the  pub- 


lic carriers  to  the  various  manufactur- 
ing centers.  It  has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem to  the  lumbermen  how  to  dispose  of 
their  low-grade  material — that  is,  the 
product  of  these  third-grade  logs;  and 
they  have  only  been  running  these 
through  their  plants  and  about  break 
even — that  is,  they  are  able  to  sell  it 
for  just  enough  to  pay  their  expenses 
in  the  matter.  Any  profits  they  make 
must  be  made  on  the  first-grade  and 
second-grade  logs. 

Now,  with  the  advanced  freight  rate 
in  effect;  this  affects  the  lumberman, 
first,  on  the  rate  on  the  logs  into  his 
manufacturing  plant  and,  second,  the 
rate  from  his  manufacturing  plant  to 
the  consuming  markets.  This,  there- 
fore, puts  the  price  to  the  consumer  so 
high  that  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  low- 
grade  lumber,  and,  consequently,  there 
is  no  market  for  it.    Lumbermen  are 


therefore  compelled  to  leave  these  logs 
in  the  woods.  Please  note,  as  I  before 
stated,  this  will  amount  to  about  25  per  ; 
cent  of  all  the  timber  taken  from  the 
woods.  This,  therefore,  means  a  very 
large  economic  loss. 

These  logs  would  make  excellent  lum- 
ber to  be  used  for  crating  purposes,  for 
making  boxes,  siding  for  car  doors,  and  ! 
many  other  uses  where  lumber  must  be 
used.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
the  railway  companies,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
preservation  of  countless  millions  of 
feet  of  lumber,  that  freight  rates  on  low- 
grade  lumber  be  reduced  so  as  to  permit 
of  the  wide  distribution  of  same.  This 
is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  and  is  not  confined  to 
the  lumber  industry  in  particular. 

Roy  O.  Martin. 

Memphis,  Tennessee. 


Jill  Petition  f^rBettefKaait^ 


  -'     .  ..  . — ; 


UlO  Our  Road  Officials 


30  the  roads  in  this  vicinity  have  been  a  source  of  expense  and  inconvenience,  due 
to  mud,  dust  and  ruts  ;  and 

these  roads  have  been  the  cause  of 

(1)  high  taxes  to  cover  cost  of  frequent  repairs  ; 

(2)  high  cost  of  hauling  due  to  added  time  required  and  necessity  for  carrying 
underweight  loads ; 

(3)  loss  of  business  to  local  merchants; 

(4)  loss  of  business  to  our  farmers  who  cannot  compete  successfully  with  farmers 
in  neighboring  good-roads  communities; 

(5)  depreciation  of  property  values ; 

(6)  inadequate  schooling  for  children  due  to  lack  of  good  roads. 

(tfyfrpfflrp  MP,  the  undersigned  taxpayers,  do  hereby  petition  you  to  consider  means  of 
correcting  the  aforementioned  conditions,  by  construction  of  good  roads,  and 

Tarvia  Roads,  because  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
economy  and  the  benefits  Tarvia  Roads  have  brought  to  other  communities.  We 
are  convinced  that  Tarvia  is  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  economical  way  to  all- 
year-round  roads,  free  from  mud,  dust  and  ruts,  and  proof  against  water  and  frost. 


(Signed). 
(Signed). 
(Signed). 
(Signed). 


Preserves  Roads-Prevents  Dust 


Copy  this  petition — get  some  of  your  neighbors  to  sign 
it,  too — and  send  it  to  your  Road  Officials.  They  are 
anxious  to  serve  you,  but  you  must  tell  them  what  you 
need  and  want.  A  petition  like  this  will  bring  results. 
Tarvia  has  given  smooth,  dustless,  mudless,  water- 
proof highways  to  thousands  of  communities.  Your 
community  can  enjoy  the  same  benefits— and  will—\i 
you  start  the  movement  for  Tarvia  Roads. 

Our  Special  Service  Department  will  send  you  without 
charge  booklets  describing  the  various  grades  of  Tarvia. 
Address  nearest  office. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 

A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY  1 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,  SCAR BOROUGH-ON- HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

faith  decrease  or  increase  the  danger  of 
intolerance? 

Do  you  think  that  the  sermon  quoted 
by  Mr.  Levine  is  typical  of  the  attitude 
of  Protestant  churches  in  America?  Do 
you  consider  this  sermon  the  creation  of 
ignorance? 

Is  Mr.  Levine  fair  in  saying  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  American  church  and 
that  of  the  Russian  church  belong  in 
the  same  class? 
Is  ignorance  the  cause  of  all  prejudice? 


Politicians   and  a  Secretary 
of  State 

WOULD  you  like  to  be  called  a 
politician?  What  was  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  this  word?  Is 
the  present  connotation  of  this  word  less 
or  more  complimentary  than  that  which 
it  once  possessed?  If  a  change  in  its 
meaning  has  occurred,  to  what  do  you 
attribute  this  change? 

Can  The  Outlook  be  justified  in  head- 
ing an  editorial  "Wanted — More  Politi- 
cians"? Was  Mr.  Wilson  a  politician  in 
The  Outlook's  sense  of  the  word  when 
he  made  Mr.  Bryan  his  Secretary  of 
State?  Was  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  politician 
in  the  same  sense  when  he  exposed  and 
prosecuted  Republicans  holding  places 
in  the  Post  Office  under  his  Administra- 
tion? Was  Mr.  Taft  a  politician  when 
he  failed  to  take  action  against  those 
guilty  of  similar  conduct  in  the  Land 
Office?  What  was  the  effect  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  action  upon  the  Repub- 
lican party?   Of  President  Taft's? 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "The  New  Ad- 
ministration's Secretary  of  State"  The 
Outlook  discusses  Mr.  Harding's  an- 
nouncement that  he  has  chosen  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  as  his  Secretary  of  State. 
Is  this  a  "political  appointment"? 

Using  your  own  definition  of  the  word, 
would  you  call  Mr.  Hughes  a  politician? 
What  effect  will  the  appointment  of 
Hughes  have  upon  the  country?  Upon 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  Republican 
party? 

The  Outlook  states  that  Mr.  Hughes 
is  offered  "the  opportunity  of  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  American  Secretaries 
of  State."  Can  you  name  any  great 
American  Secretaries  of  State  and  the 
achievements  for  which  they  are  most 
renowned?  What  is  the  opportunity 
which  awaits  Mr.  Hughes? 

Neighbors ;  Jews  and 
Christian  Churches 

In  an  editorial  in  this  issue  the  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of  The  Outlook  discusses 
the  question  "Who  is  My  Neighbor?" 
In  an  article  on  page  344  Isaac  Don 
Levine  discusses  "A  Russian  Jew  and 
Christian  Churches."  What  hope  does 
America  hold  for  those  who  have  suf- 
fered as  Mr.  Levine  as  a  young  man  suf- 
fered? 

Do  race  hatred  and  religious  bigotry 
exist  in  America?  Cite  examples.  If 
you  have  seen  such  examples,  state  the 
underlying  causes  and  define  the  cure 
which  you  would  offer. 

Is  political  democracy  a  panacea  for 
race  and  religious  prejudice?  Is  our 
public  school  system?  Does  the  school 
dedicated   to  any  particular  religious 


1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them. — The  Editors. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Outlet 
to  the  Sea 

There  are  those  who  fear  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West  by  making  sea- 
ports of  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  be 
harmful  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Is  it  justifiable  to  take  this  thought  into 
consideration  in  discussing  the  project 
described  on  page  340  of  this  issue  of 
The  Outlook? 

Cite  instances  where  the  shifting  of 
transportation  routes  had  adversely  af- 
fected long-established  cities.  Has  the 
total  gain  been  greater  than  the  total 
loss? 

Is  the  prosperity  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
cities  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  interior  of  the  American  continent? 
Can  one  section  of  the  country  be  bene- 
fied  without  benefiting  the  other? 

Does  the  elimination  of  economic 
waste  in  transportation  result  in  a  gen- 
eral raising  of  standards  of  living? 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam  railway,  the  steam- 
ship, the  automobile,  upon  standards  of 
living? 

What  effect  would  the  completion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  outlet  to  the  sea  have 
upon  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada?  What  effect  would 
it  have  upon  America's  trade  in  bulk 
commodities  with  Europe? 

Are  there  any  commodities  which  can 
be  more  advantageously  carried  by  rail 
than  by  water  where  the  two  methods 
of  transportation  are  in  a  position  to 
compete? 

America  First 

Defend  or  attack  The  Outlook's  state- 
ments that  "Socialistic  Germany  is  not 
less  possessed  by  military  ambition  than 
was  Imperial  Germany"  and  "the  dan- 
ger to  civilization  was  hardly  greater  in 
1914  than  it  is  in  1921."  Be  as  specific 
as  you  can  in  the  reasons  which  you 
give. 

What  does  The  Outlook  mean  when 
it  says,  "Co-operation  must  be  between 
the  peoples;  not  merely  between  kings 
and  prime  ministers"?  How  can  you 
personally  help  America  to  co-operate 
with  France  or  Great  Britain? 

Is  the  analogy  which  The  Outlook 
draws  between  the  duties  of  a  father 
and  the  duties  of  a  government  sound? 

Is  "Safety  First"  ever  a  safe  motto 
for  a  nation? 


DEAL- 


This  Smile  Says 

I  Hear  Clearly " 

If  you  are  hard  of  hearing  you  have  embar- 
rassing moments — so  do  your  friends.  Is  it 
not  worth  while  to  see  if  all  this  embarrass- 
ment can  be  avoided  ?  400,000  persons  are 
now  hearing  clearly  by  aid  of  the  Aeousticon. 

A  New  York  Physician  says  :  "  It  is  of  great 
value  to  me.  I  should  have  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  practice  of  medicine  long  ago  if  I 
had  not  obtained  this  best  of  all  devices  for  the 
aid  of  hearing." 

We  offer  you  the 

1921  Aeousticon 

For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit— No  Expense 
Just  write,  saying  "  I  am  hard  of  hearing  and 
will  try  the  Aeousticon."  Give  it  a  fair  trial 
amid  familiar  surroundings— thus  you  can  best 
tell  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  Aeousticon  has 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated. 
So  no  matter  what  your  past  experience  has 
been  send  for  your  free  trial  today. 

Dictograph  Products  Corp. 

1303  Candler  Bldg.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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THE  GREATEST  DEBATE  IN  A  DECADE  / 

CAPITALISM  vs  SOCIALISM 


Pnor.  E.R.SELIGMAN 

HEAO  OC  THE  OEP'T  Of  ECONOMICS,  COLUMBIA  UHIYEKSITY 

\f  E  Ft  s  us 
Prof.  SCOTT  N EARING 

RAND  SCHOOL    OP  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

INTRODUCTION  BY  OSWALD  GARRISON  VIUARD 

EDITOR.      OF="TME=      Ivl  y^T  I  O  M" 

'  Sub  J  gr  <r  T-—  . 


resolved:  that  CAPITALISM  has  more  to 

OFFER,  TO  THE  WORK5RS  OF  THE 
UNITE  O   STATES    THAN  MAS  SOCIALISM. 


HELD  IN  NEW  YORK.  CITY,  JAN. 25, 1921,  BEFORE 
AN  AUDIENCE  OF  35oO.  (ektifieo  Stenoohaphic 

REPORT  ILLUSTRATfD  BY  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  DEBATERS. 
PAPER  COVER  5o<!  CLOTH  $1.00  (by  mail  lot  extra) 
THE    FINE     /^AMS  GUILD 

Depr.  o        27  VVE4T  §f£My8r»ST.,Nc*,Y<,A.*  City. 


Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 

Absolutely  Pure 

GEORGE  PORTER 

Highland  Farm,  Alstead,  New  Hampshire 


Dodeon  Wren 

Home 
4  eomDartmt'e 

23  In.  bllta. 
18  Id.  In 
diameter 


Dodson  Bird  Houses 

scientifically  built  by  Mr.  Dodson,  who 
spent  a  lifetime  in  studying  the 
birds,  their  habits  and  how  to  at- 
tract them  to  beautiful  "Bird 
Lodge,**  his  home  and  bird 
sanctuary  on  the  Kankakee 
River,  should  be 

Erected  Now 

The  first  of  the  feathered  travelers 
lire  beginning  to  arrive,  and  the 
Dodson  House  means  "home  1  to 
them.  They  will  immediately  occupy 
them  and  not  only  stay  with  you,  but 
attract  theirfellow  songsters  as  they 
return  from  their  migration. 
Don"t  delay.    Erect  the  Dodson 
Houses  now  and  let  them  weather 
«— -    and  blend  in  with  the  general  surround- 
ings.They  will  keep  the  birds  with  you  ail 
f  Bummer  to  protect  yoar  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  gardens,  and  cheer  »ou  with 
their  beauty  and  song. 
'   Order  Now— Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  request. 
Illustrating  Dodson  Line ,  giving  prices;  free  also 
.   beautiful  coloredbirdpicture. worthy  of  framing. 
U     HaJ...  President  American  Audubon  Aet'n. 
««s|faJ  fl.   UOdSOD     756  Harrison  St.,  Kankakee,  IU. 
Dodson  SparrowTrav  guaranteed  to  rid  your  communxty 
of  these  quarrelsome  peat*f  price  $8.00. 
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CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

DVSART  McMULLEN  is 
a  newcomer  in  the 
short-story  field,  al 
though  he  has  contrib 
uted  verse  to  a  number 
of  magazines.  He  served 
as  captain  in  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  with  the 
A.  E.  F.,  after  being  re 
jected  for  aviation  ser 
vice  on  account  of  physi- 
cal disability.  He  was  educated  at  Rock 
Hill  College  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Mingled  with  his  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Welsh  blood  is  a  seventeenth-cen- 
tury strain  of  American  Indian.  He 
lives  in  Catonsville,  Maryland. 

Katherine  Louise  Smith  writes  from 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  She  has 
made  many  voyages  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  on  freighters  and 
passenger  boats  to  secure  facts  presented 
in  her  article  in  this  issue. 

Howard  Murray  Jones  writes  from 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  He  tells  us  in 
a  letter  :  "Your  readers  will  note  a  dis- 
crepancy. I  speak  of  myself  as  a  dweller 
in  the  open  country  and  give  my  town 
address.  As  I  am  getting  older,  I  like 
to  winter  in  town,  but  I  stayed  out  on 
the  farm  this  year  until  November."  He 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  first  of 
The  Outlook's  series  of  prize  contests. 

William  Harris  Guyer  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  Findlay  College,  Findlay 
Ohio,  since  1914.  He  was  born  in  Bed 
ford  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1870,  and 
was  educated  at  Findlay  College  and  De- 
fiance College.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  God  in  1895. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Victors  of  the 
Faith,"  "Life  of  James  Arminius,"  "Our 
Mothers,"  "Memories  of  Our  Old  Homes," 
"Messages  of  Comfort,"  and  other  books 
During  the  war  he  served  on  the  Na 
tional  Speakers'  Bureau;  he  delivers 
from  100  to  125  addresses  annually  be 
fore  graduating  classes,  farmers'  insti 
tutes,  and  ministerial  associations.  He 
won  second  prize  in  the  contest. 

Alice  E.  Cate  lives  in  Belmont,  Massa 
chusetts.    She  was  awarded  third 
prize  in  the  contest. 

Edythe  S.  Draper  lives  in  Oswego, 
Kansas.  She  is  the  wife  of  James  B. 
Draper,  district  manager  of  the  National 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Mrs.  Draper 
tied  with  Mrs.  Cate  for  third  place. 

Isaac  Don  Levine  was  born  in  Russia 
in  1892  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1911.  He  has  been  a  contribu- 
tor to  The  Outlook  on  Russia  and  has 
written  for  numerous  magazines.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  as  editor  of  the  foreign 
news  department.  He  is  the  author  of 
"The  Russian  Revolution,"  and  tran- 
scribed "Yashka,"  the  autobiography  of 
Maria  Botchkareva,  Commander  of  the 
Russian  Women's  Battalion  of  Death. 

He  has  been  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "Globe"  in  Russia,  recording 
especially  his  observations  and  impres- 
sions of  the  so-called  Government  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  His  article  in  this  issue 
deals  with  some  of  his  early  experiences 


Drawing  after  house  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Harry  T.  Jeffrey,  Atchuecl 


An  Investment  in  Happiness 

-^the  Satisfa&ion  of  Home  Ownership 

THE  HOME  feeling  is  an  asset  of  the 
highest  value,  for  it  pays  richly  in  a  .sense  of 
self  respect,  of  more  responsible  citizenship, 
of  moral  poise  as  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, besides  giving  profound  personal  -satis- 
faction and  enriching  the  spiritual  values 
that  arise  out  of  family  ties  and  affections. 

Taking  all  in  all,  you  can  make  no  other 
investment  that  is  so  rich  in  returns,  both 
sentimental  and  practical,  as  in  having  your 
own  home.  And  when  you  build,  we  believe 
we  can  give  you  ampie  reasons  why  a  Face 
Brick  house  will  give  you,  from  every  point 
of  view— structural,  artistic,  economic,  and 
we  might  add  sentimental  —  more  real  satis- 
faction than  any  other  kind.  The  matter 
is  fully  discussed  in  "The  Story  of  Brick." 

"THE    STORY   OF  BRICK" 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attractive  illustrations  and  useful 
information  for  all  who  intend  to  build.  The  Romance  of 
Brick,  Extravagance  of  Cheapness,  Comparative  Costs,  How  to 
tinancethe  Building  of  a  Home,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects 
treated.  Your  copy  is  awaiting  your  request.  Send  today. 

"THE   HOME   OF  BEAUTY" 

A,bo0j  °f  fifo  designs  of  attractive  small  Face  Brick  houses, 
selected  from  four  hundred  drawings  entered  in  a  national 
architectural  competition.  The  houses  represent  a  wide  variety 
of  architectural  styles,  with  skillful  handling  of  interior  arrange- 
ments.  Sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  stamps. 

Do  you  want  to  compete  for  the  Face  Brick  and  the  full  working 
drawings  for  one  of  these  Home  of  Beauty  houses?  Com- 
P,eV!""\?pen  to  y°u"g  married  women.  Send  for  particulars. 
I  he  Home  of  Beauty"  will  be  sent  free  to  competitors. 

AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1 1 39  Westminster  Building  ■  Chicago 


Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co. 

20- Yr.  7%  Gold  Bonds 

In  $500  and  $1000  denominations 

One  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  electric 
light  and  power,  and  gas, 
corporations. 

at  a  price  to  yield  about 

7.10% 

Circular  on  request  for  AG-366 

TheNationalGty 
Company 

Main  Office:  National  City  Bank  Building 
Uptown  Office:  Fifth  Ave.  &43fd  St. 


Investment  Opportunities 

Where  to  find  them 

IF  you  are  looking  forward  to  financial  inde- 
pendence —  if  you  have  ready  money  to  invest 

 you  can  find  almost  daily  advertisements  like 

those  shown  above  in  nearly  a  hundred  news- 
papers in  the  leading  cities  throughout  the  country. 

Look  for  them. 

Meanwhile,  send  for  our  current  list  of  carefully  selected,  high- 
grade  bonds  and  preferred  stocks.    Ask  for  Z-159 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Offices  in  more  than  fifty  cities 

BONDS  •  PREFERRED  STOCKS  •  ACCEPTANCES 


V [national  city  B' 

BUILDING  *~ 


THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
COUNCIL  AND  GOOD 
ROADS 


THE  question  of  road  maintenance 
and  motor-truck  transportation  is 
now  being  given  much  attention  by 
State  and  Federal  authorities.  An  or- 
ganization of  men  interested  in  the 
proper  development  of  highway  trans- 
portation facilities  is  functioning  in 
Washington  as  the  Federal  Highway 
Council.  The  objects  of  the  Council 
are: 

"To  assist  in  co-ordinating  the  high- 
ways with  the  other  transportation 
agencies  of  the  country;  to  encourage 
the  development  and  improvement  of 
highways  that  will  advance  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nation;  stimulate 
their  use  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facili- 
tate and  lessen  the  transportation  of 
food,  raw  materials,  and  finished  prod- 
ucts, and  to  co-operate  with  Government 
agencies,  both  National  and  State,  to  the 
end  that  our  highways  may  be  of  maxi- 
mum service  in  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  country." 

The  Council  is  making  a  practical 
study  and  analysis  of  the  difficulties 
which  surround  an  intelligent  and  eco- 
nomical highway  development. 

Its  work  includes:  (1)  The  develop- 
ment of  a  National  policy  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  highway 
system  to  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government;  (2) 
co-operation  with  States  in  their  local 
road  problems;  (3)  the  formation  of  a 
Transportation  Committee  to  co-operate 
with  the  railways,  waterways,  and  other 
agencies  of  transportation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harmonizing  all  facilities,  and 
particularly  to  bring  the  highway  into 
its  proper  place  for  public  use;  (4)  a 
study  of  proper  road  building  to  meet 
varying  conditions  and  requirements, 
also  including  data  on  costs  of  building; 
(5)  information  on  international  high- 
way development  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging such  development  in  foreign 
countries. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities 
of  the  Council  is  a  study  of  subsoil  in 
relation  to  proper  road  construction.  In 
this  connection  Mr.  S.  M.  Williams, 
chairman  of  the  Council,  has  written  us: 

"If  highway  transportation  is  to  be- 
come a  reality,  it  must  assure  its  pa- 
trons of  regularity  of  service,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  it  must  have  a  depend- 
able road — a  road  that  can  be  used 
without  handicaps  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  cutting  out, 
of  course,  Sundays  in  some  cases.  Our 
study  in  the  past  has  been  entirely 
given  to  road  surfaces,  with  the  result 
that  we  know  nothing  about  the  soil  in 
its  relation  to  highway  construction. 

"We  are  building  beautiful  roads  to- 
day, and  within  a  year  they  go  to  pieces 
— possibly  not  entirely,  but  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  road  failures  through- 
out the  country,  due  to  the  action  of 
subsoil  from  frost  and  moisture,  are 
causing  a  loss  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. They  are  also  causing  the  public 
to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  building 
of  high-type  roads.  Our  Subsoil  Com- 
mittee is  not  only  receiving  the  co-oper- 
ation of  some  of  the  most  eminent  en- 
gineers throughout  the  country,  but  also 
that  of  the  railroads  themselves.  They 
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iave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ime  is  past  when  they  can  continue  add 
ng  ballast  upon  ballast,  and  that  they 
1  nust  also  study  the  soil  in  order  that 
:ertain  conditions  may  be  overcome." 
In  another  letter  Mr.  Williams  again 
efers  to  the  work  of  the  Council  as 
ollows: 

"In  the  past  our  highway  development 
las  largely  been  based  upon  the  'hur 

ah'  method.  In  making  this  statement 
ve  do  not  mean  to  criticise  former 
nethods;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
hat  we  were  not  getting  to  the  'grass 
•oots,'  and  the  average 'highway  through 
mt  the  country  is  selected  to-day  largely 
ipon  the  basis  of  the  skill  of  the  ma- 
erial  salesman  on  the  job.  With  very 
ew  exceptions,  and  they  are  so  few  that 
hey  are  hardly  worthy  of  mention,  we 
:now  nothing  of  traffic  over  the  high- 
rays.  Until  the  Federal  Highway  Coun 
il  took  up  the  subject  and  began  push- 
ng  its  study  vigorously,  we  knew  noth 
ng  about  the  soil  in  its  relation  to  road 
onstruction  or  road-bearing  qualities. 
Ul  of  this  has  resulted  in  what  you 
oight  call  an  unintelligent  improvement 
if  the  highways. 

"There  is  one  feature  in  connection 
nth  the  work  of  our  Transportation 
lommittee  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
■our  specific  attention,  and  for  which 
Ir.  C.  W.  Reid,  manager  of  our  Trans- 
iortation  Bureau  and  chairman  of  our 
.'ransportation  Committee,  is  largely  re- 
ponsible.    In  the  first  place,  our  com 
aittees  represent  for  the  first  time  in 
he  history  of  our  country  the  bringing 
ogether  of  all  transportation  agencies 
or  the  purpose  of  studying  and  in  so 
ar  as  possible  intelligently  and  definitely 
ssigning  to  each  type  of  transportation 
hat  function  for  which  it  is  best  suited, 
nd  then  join  hands  in  the  development 
f  that  policy.    In  other  words,  we  are 
eeking  the  advancement  of  transporta- 
ion  that  will  best  meet  the  economic 
eeds  of  the  country.    We  believe  by 
working  together  we  will  secure  much 
reater  results  than  by  working  single- 
anded  and  fighting  each  other,  as  has 
een  the  custom  in  former  years.  In 
ddition  to  the  representatives  of  the 
arious  agencies  of  transportation,  such 
s  the  railways  (steam  and  electric) ,  the 
aterways,  express  companies,  and  the 
ighways,  we  have  brought  into  the 
ork  a  large  number  of  men  who  are 
asponsible  for  the  handling  of  the  great 
•affic  of  our  country.    These  men  are 
sally   the    buyers    of  transportation, 
)  whom  the  various  agencies  must  sell, 
/e  have  also  included  the  traffic  man- 
?ers  of  the  commercial  organizations  of 
1  important  industrial  and  agricultural 
inters  in  the  United  States. 
"From  this  you  will  see  that  the  work 
'  our  committees  is  based,  in  so  far  as 
Jssible,  upon  the  needs  rather  than 
pon  the  desires  of  the  seller  of  traffic. 
"Underneath  the  whole  highway  trans- 
lation problem  lies  the  question  of 
ie  sub-grade,  to  which  we  have  already 
;ferred.    On  that  committee  we  have 
>me  of  the  ablest  engineers  in  the 
nited  States." 

As  to  diverting  short  hauls  from  rail- 
ays  to  motor  trucks,  Mr.  Williams  says: 
"The   Federal    Highway   Council  is 
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Seattle  built  20.7%  of  all  the 
vessels  that  formed  the  bridge 
of  ships  during  the  war — due 
entirely  to  the  Seattle  Spirit 
and  the  Seattle  Climate. 


Manufacture 
in  Seattle 

"  the  Seaport 
of  Success" 


The  writer's  erperien.ee  in 
Seattle  is  not  ■unique.  Tlvere 
are  men  in  Seattle  scarcely 
past  middle  age  who  landed 
on  the  beach  here  where  a 
:hite  man's  fool  had  never 
before  trodden.  Remember 
Seattle  is  but  just  beginning — 
the  big  cluinces  are  in  the 
future.    You'll  be  welcome. 


Seattle  Spirit 

-anhwincible  Chklbrce 

Often  the  spirits  of  great  events  stride  on  before 
the  events  and  in  today  already  walks,  tomorrow. 
— Schiller. 

By  C.  T.  Conover 

The  Seattle  Spirit  is  probably  the  greatest 
moving  force  in  any  community  in  the  world. 
In  early  days  Seattle  had  to  fight  her  way 
every  inch  of  the  way.  When  disappointed  in  secur- 
ing a  connection  with  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
road the  men  of  Seattle  began  the  construction  of  a 
railway  with  their  own  hands  and  the  women  pro- 
vided the  commissary.  It  was  this  spirit  that  sent  a 
relief  fund  to  the  Johnstown  flood  sufferers  when 
Seattle  was  in  ashes  ;  that  gave  to  Seattle  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  American  City  that  escaped 
a  bank  failure  in  1893 ;  that  financed  a  World  Expo- 
sition in  24  hours  and  opened  it  complete  and  on  time, 
and  that  has  created  a  city  of  over  350,000,  the  chief 
railway  center  and  the  chief  American  port  on  the 
Pacific,  from  a  crude,  straggling  settlement  of  4,000 
within  the  writer's  experience. 

What  of  the  future?  Already  the  city's  unprece- 
dented combination  of  advantages  and  the  Seattle 
Spirit  have  created  one  of  the  great  world  ports  in 
waterborne  commerce.  Providence  has  provided  that 
there  also  shall  be  one  of  the  very  great  industrial 
centers. 

Because — 

Seattle  is  the  center  of  the  richest  area  in  the  na- 
tion in  basic  resources — timber,  coal,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  fisheries  and  minerals. 

//  is  the  nearest  American  Port  to  the  teeming 
millions  and  undeveloped  wealth  of  the  Orient.  It 
dominates  in  the  American  trade  in  all  far  Eastern 
products — rubber,  vegetable  oil,  silk,  hemp,  tea  and 
hides. 

It  is  the  market  place  for  Alaska,  our  own  great 
undeveloped  treasure  land,  capable  of  supporting 
10,000,000  prosperous  people. 

Tributary  to  it  is  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  water 
power  and  practically  the  only  coal  in  the  Pacific  States. 

Its  climate  gives  an  advantage  of  20  per  cent  in 
manufacturing  costs  and  the  health  record  of  the  world. 

And  always  there  is  the  Seattle  Spirit — indomitable 
and  invincible. 

Write  freely  and  frankly  of  your  manufacturing 
or  foreign  trade  problems.  Send  for  the  booklet 
"  Seattle,  the  Seaport  of  Success." 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Club 

Publicity  Bureau,  goj  Arctic  Bldg.\  Seattle 


Rofnra  Vmi  Ct\mn  ?lan  £or  time  enough  fora  reaI  survey  of  the  Pacific  Northwest— for  stopovers  at 
Lf  CIVIC  IUU  V.U1I1C  Spokane,  the  thriving  metropolis  of  the  vast  Inland  Empire  ;  Walla  Walla 
~  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  per  capita  in  the  country,  and  either  Yakima  or 

Wenatchee,  the  two  chief  centers  of  the  apple  belt  par  excellence  of  the  world.  West  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
take  time  enough  to  see  some  of  the  scenic  glories  and  glimpse  the  joy  of  life.  See  Portland  and  Tacoma  Seattle's 
charming  sister  cities,  and  Everett,  a  thriving  industrial  and  commercial  community  ;  Mount  Vernon  the  pros- 
perous center  of  probably  the  richest  agricultural  district  in  the  world  ;  Bellingham,  on  a  beautiful  harbor  and 
with  a  wealth  of  resources  ;  Olympia,  the  capital ;  Chehallis,  Centralia  and  the  Grays  Harbor  cities.  No  visitor 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  should  fail  to  visit  Vancouver,  the  virile  and  progressive  metropolis  of  Western  Canada 
and  Victoria,  one  of  the  most  charming  cities  of  the  world. 
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Advertising  Rates :  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel, 
Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four  columns  to 
the  page.  Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

"  Want  "  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "  Board  and  Rooms,"  "  Help 
Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address,  for  each 
insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "  Want  "  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters 
without  additional  charge.  If  answers  are  to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook, 
twenty=five  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement. 
Replies  will  be  forwardedby  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered.  Address  : 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  The  Outlook,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Tours  and  Travel 


Tours  and  Travel 


■  -  "nMiHff     ■  "  - 


THE  PREMIER  THERMS 
AND  HEALTH  RESORTS 
OF  EUROPE  place  at  your 
disposal  their  unmatched, 
up-to-the-minute  facilities  for 

CURE,  REST  AND 
RECREATION 

founded  on  an  experience  ex- 
tending over  centuries  back 
into  the  dim  past  of  Roman 
culture  in  the  catering  to  the 
most  discriminating  Health, 
Rest  and  Pleasure  seekers 
of  the  world. 

Luxurious  Hotels  and  Mag- 
nificent Casinos,  Temples  of 
Fashion  throbbing  with  life, 
restful  Villas  and  Pensions 
amidst  sylvan  surroundings 
and  Alpine  scenery,  modern 
Thermal  Establishments, 
Sport  Organization  of  every 
kind,  combine  to  please  every 
taste  and  meet  all  budgets. 

For  your  convenience,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made 
whereby  you  can  secure  your 
steamship  and  railway  tick- 
ets, and  book  your  hotel 
reservations  without  any  in- 
crease in  cost  whatever  at 
the  office  of  the 

PARIS-LYON- 
MEDITERRANEE  RY. 

281  Fifth  Ave.  at  30th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.   Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  "i&SSSffiSi?- 

FITR OPF         ^atfjerinc  ILocfte 

LU1W1       (turrtnt  eHopic  Earn 

Sailing  in  June.  Exclusive, delightful.  Address 
Katherine  Pantlind,  1 10  Morningside  Drive,  N.  Y.  City 


/O/         .The  X<£\ 
/ /  "  American  Traveler  \ <CV* 
in  Europe— 1921  "  Xfe\ 

f  A  64-page  Booklet,  invaluable  to  * 
the  traveler.   Gives  reliable  infor- 
mation on  current  present  day  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  with  map.  Pre- 
l  pared  and  furnished  free  to  pros- 
peel"""  European  Travelers  by  / 
1  O \     AMERICAN  EXPRESS      //>?. i 
k  /^>V  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


Tours  and  Travel 


SWITZERLAND 

J-0  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  will  visit  Europe 'this  year, 
Switzerland,  still  smiling  in  the  sun- 
shine of  lasting  peace,  extends  a 
hearty  welcome.  There,  in  that  minia- 
ture paradise  amid  an  everchanging 
panorama  of  wondrous  views,  you  will 
find  recreation  and  rest — and  the  cost 
of  living  not  appreciably  increased. 

Take  advantage  of  our  free  in- 
formation service,  which  in- 
cludes useful  travel  literature. 
"Select  Collection"  free.  Send 
ten  cents  to  cover  postage. 
Official  Agency  of 

THE  SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

241  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
London:  lib  Regent  St.,S.W.  Paris :  20  me  Lafayette 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART,  LITERATURE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORY,  FRENCH 
Satisfactory  prices      SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPRING  TOURS 

SICILY,  GREECE, 
and  ITALY 

Sailing  March  23rd  from  New  York 
Scholarly  leadership 

Freedom  from  annoyingde  tails  of  travel 

REGISTER  NOW 

Other  tours  to-suit  individual  purse 
and  purpose 
Write  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

IS  Boyd  St,  Newton,  Mass. 


JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  so,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page  Guide  Book  Free 

W/ten  writing  please  mention  "  Outlook." 


GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
small  party.  Babcock's  European  fours,  1137 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Established  1900. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSE  TTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Commonwealth  Ave.  Boston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
Your  inquiries  qladly  answered 
01-Coitellonqr.    end  our  booKlet  mailed^-a-J 


If  You  Are  Tired  or   Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance.  Good  sleighing,  snowshoeing, 
and  skating  now.  Moderate  weather. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Margaret  Louisa 

of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
14  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

A  homelike  hotel  for  self-supporting 
women.  Rates,  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day.  Send 
for  circular. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 


ton  Square 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.5(1  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,  est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surround 
ings ;  modern  methods  of  treatment ; 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.  Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


_    .  „    I      People  to  Get  Well 

Doyleitown.  r».  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage,  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy.    Apply  for  circular  to 

ItOBRltT  LlPPlNCOTT  WALTER,  M.D. 

(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


"INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  ntervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr.,  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D..  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


The  Bethesda  whitepiain 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Eugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  241 


2  March 

Health  Resorts 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Greenwich,  Ct.  First-class  in  all  respects, 
home  comforts.      H.  M.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 


Apartments 


TO  LET  in  New  York  City,  East 
61st  St.  Charming  apartment,  fully  fur- 
nished, 2  rooms,  bath,  kitchenette.  Until  Octtt- 
ber.  $135  mo.  Service  in  house.  4.237,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


CON  N  ECTICUT 


SUMMER  HOME  FOR  RENT 

WOODBURY',  CONN.  Season  S60I 
Cottage,  fully  furnished.  HI  rooms,  6  bet 
roomSj  3  baths,  electricity  and  telephone.  Pur 
est  drinking  water.  State  road,  near  trolley 
Post  office  and  church  1  mile.  Garage. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  Ballston  Beach  Bungalows 

_  _  by  the  ocean  surf.  Choice  loca; 

I  I  ill  tion.   Moderate  rents  seasons, 

V/V/U  S.  W.  Ball,  56  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  Hr 

Charming  Summer  Homes  and  Cottages, 
furnished,  for  rent  and  for  sale.  Write  for 
booklets.  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  London.  N.  H. 

Headquarters  Lake  Sunapee  Real  Estate 


NEW  JERSEY 


SUMMER  HOMES 
NORTH  JERSEY  SHORE 

ALLENHURST,  DEAL 
&  ASBURY  PARK 

Most  complete  list  of  furnished  houses 
now  for  rent  and  sale. 

MILAN  ROSS  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1885 
Opposite  Main  R.  R.  Station 
ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 


Adirondack  Camp 

FOR  RENT 

Eighteen  rooms,  20  acres,  4  miles  from 
Paul  Smith's,  on  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake, 
Railroad  Station  Lake  Clear  Junction. 
Post-office,  telegraph  and  express  office 
conveniences.  Day  and  night  trains  from 
New  York.  Furnished,  including  linen. 
Ice  house,  barn,  three  platform  tents, 
woodshed  full  of  wood,  boathouse  with 
large  upper  porch.  Rent  reasonable. 
For  particulars  address 

JUDSON  F.  STONE,  Agent 
30  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Adirondack  Camp  s^?endi""ySadaptei 
for  private  family  or  for  Girls'  Camp.  Address 
F.  S.  Hackett,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  C 


TO  RENT  AT 

Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 

Large,  comfortable  furnished  house, 
20  rooms,  wide  verandas ;  eight  acres ; 
orchard,  garden  planted;  large  covered 
veranda  off  second  floor ;  all  modern  con- 
veniences ;  complete  carriage  house ;  gar- 
dener's cottage ;  icehouse  filled  with  ice ; 
residence  adjoins  golf  links  and  com- 
mands beautiful  view ;  fine  drives  in  sur- 
rounding country;  about  a  mile  from  lake. 
Apply  to  JUDSON  F.  STONE,  Agent, 
30  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


FARMS-33  STATES-*  •1a,c^°& 

tools,  crops,  often  included  to  settle  quickly 
Write  for  big  illustrated  catalog.  StroutFarn 
Agency,  150  BM  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


WASHINGTON 


APPLE  ORCHARD  ^Z^'sh^ 

FOR  SALE.  35  acres  completely  equippe 
with  a  modern  bungalow  and  all  machnien 
tools,  and  buildings.  A  highly  productiv 
property  in  a  new,  growing  district.  Addref 
PAUL  McKERCHER,  White  Salmon,  Wast 


Property  Wanted 


Wanted  toorLIau6;  Small  Schoo 

Address,  with  particulars,  4,195,  Outlook. 


 I- 


*  1921 

■  THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  COUNCIL, 

AND  GOOD  ROADS — (Continued) 
(  working  upon  the  belief  that  the  future 
!  development  of  any  type  of  transporta- 
tion will  largely  depend  upon  the  eco- 
»  nomic  service  which  that  type  may  ren- 
I  der  the  communities  served.  Articles 
I  have  been  written,  columns  have  been  pub- 
!  lished,  and  the  public  has  been  worked  up 
to  a  fever  heat  over  the  tremendous  possi- 

■  bilities  of  diverting  the  short  haul  to  the 
highways.   I  fear,  however,  that  the  im- 

'(  portant  part  of  the  entire  subject  has 
been  overlooked — that  is,  the  necessity 
i.  for  an  improved  highway. 

"Admitting  that  the  short-haul  freight 

*  is  not  a  function  of  the  railroads,  and 
;  recognizing  the  necessity  of  relief  to  the 
,  railroads  so  that  their  equipment  may 
;  be  employed  in  the  longer  and  more 
'  profitable  haul,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
'  Public    Utilities    Commissions    of  the 

various  States  will  be  willing  to  relieve 

;  the  railroads  of  that  responsibility  until 
the  public  is  assured  of  a  substitute  that 

twill  give  at  least  as  satisfactory  and  de 
pendable  a  service.    With  the  exception 

i  of  a  few  instances,  the  highways  of  our 
country  are  not  in  position  to  assume 
the  burden  of  the  short  haul  now  handled 
by  the  railroads;  and  therefore  is  it  not 
time  to  begin  the  promotion  of  this  sub- 
ject from  the  bottom,  rather  than  from 

She  top? 

"I  feel  that  as  part  of  the  very  impor- 
tant work  of  our  Committee,  it  will  be 
!  necessary  for  them  first  to  analyze  what 
intelligently  constitutes  the  short  haul. 
Secondly,  they  should  ascertain  by  in- 
tensive study  and  investigation  highway 
conditions  in  the  various  communities, 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  highways  necessary  to  meet  this 
specific  traffic  need.  The  entire  work  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Council  is  based 
upon  a  policy  that  should  support  this 
work,  and  as  its  chairman  I  can  assure 
you  of  the  full  co-operation  of  the  Council." 
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A SOFT  Stetson  felt  for  Summer  wear.  Made 
of  the  lightest  materials,  unlined,  conform- 
ing easily  to  the  contours  of  the  head.  Cool,  com- 
fortable and  distinctive. 

A  hat  to  carry  you  through  the  Summer  or  a 
welcome  change  off  from  your  straw. 

Style,  Quality  and  Sound  Money's  Worth 
assured  by  the  Stetson  Label  in  each  hat. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

STETSON 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 


LYNTON,  DEVONSHIRE.  Two  desir- 
le  rooms  to  let  at  the  Vicarage.  Apply  to 
m  J.  H.  Saudford,  Lyntou,  Devon,  Eng- 
ld.  ° 


USINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WO  monthly  invested  in  Florida  oyster  eul- 
re  pays  estimated  income  $100  per  month 
.til  end  of  world.  Free  information— 12,00(1 
>rds— including  U.  S.  Government  quota- 
ins,  Government  $10,0110  survey,  sworn 
itements.  Florida  Board  of  Trade,  Apa- 
ihicola,  Florida. 

EXPERIENC  ED  teacher  desires  to  interest 
lividual  with  capital  in  establishing  private 
100]  for  girls.  9,479,  Outlook, 
v  ALUABLE  property  and  excellent  busi- 
ss 1  in  town  less  than  forty  miles  from  New 
irk.  Information  given  to  responsible 
rties.  9,483,  Outlook. 


.CHILDREN'S  DRESSES 

'  MARY  MQORE  "  romper  dresses  made 
pink  or  blue  imported  crepe  or  black  sateen 
oroidered  111  dainty  colors  make  service- 
to  and  attractive  play  frocks.  If  you  cannot 
y  Mary  Moore  "dresses  from  your  dealer 
ite  for  pictures.  The  Irish  Linen  Company 
veuport,  Iowa. 

Jl9J?_™!ehpme 


.SelTood  noS^ENCE,  correspondence 
\  Sri,oo?Hd  posl'Ions  and  home  efficiency, 
bcl'ool  Home  Economics.  Chicago. 

^GREETING  CARDS  

IOPLEY  CRAFT  EASTER  CAT?  im 
■id-colored  sent  on  approval  The  linf  ts 
it  known  for  its  distinctive  verses  Special 


J-ANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years'  experience.  Edward 
Van  Alteua,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WANTED  —  1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors; no  experience;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  terms; 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
anteed, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers, social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards.  Providence,  Fast  Side  Box  « 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

MOTHER'S  helper  wanted  in  minister's 
family,  at  Riverside,  Conn.,  having  five  chil- 
dren ages  5  to  10.  Must  be  young,  fond  of 
out-of-doors,  and  with  good  references.  9,471 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Housekeeper  for  next  school 
year  in  girls'  school,  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
Must  be  energetic  and  experienced  in  buying 
supplies,  planning  menus,  care  of  material 
labnc  of  buildings,  and  management  of  large 
force  of  servants.    9,477,  Outlook. 

DIETITIAN  and  housekeeper  who  knows 
her  business  wanted  at  summer  camp  for 
g!r|s.  Good  position  for  right  applicant. 
State  all  qualifications.    9.489,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  in  boys'  school,  assistant  matron 
who  loves  boys.  Salary  $50  monthly.  9,486, 
Outlook. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, governesses,  secretaries,  attendants, 
mother's  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

HOPKINS'  Educational  Agency,  507  Fifth 
Avenue.  Teachers,  governesses,  nurses, 
housekeepers,  dietitians,  trained  nurses,  sec- 
retaries, companions.  Call. 

NURSERY  GOVERNESS.  Young  Protes- 
tant woman  for  two  little  girls.  Philadelphia 
suburbs.   Scotch  preferred.   9,492,  Outlook. 

COUNCILOR  also  athletic  and  swimming 
director  for  boys'  camp  in  Maine  ;  preferably 
private  school  teachers  or  men  used  to  work- 
ing with  this  type  of  boy.   9,476.  Outlook. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools— all  sections  of  country 
.some  foreign  openings).  Ernest  Olp,  Steger 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

WANTED- Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Business  Situations 

SMITH  College  graduate,  holding  executive 
position  in  private  school,  desires  position  for 
summer.  Has  kept  house,  and  had  business 
and  social  experience.  References  exchanged 
9,429,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  with  sixteen  years'  institutional 
experience,  preceded  by  several  years'  teach- 
ing, desires  position  as  superintendent  of 
small  Protestant  institution,  preferably  for 
girls  or  young  children.  9,481,  Outlook. 
Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

MATRON"  or  housekeeper  in  institution  or 
hotel.  Five  years'  experience.  Near  New 
York  preferred.   9,482,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  daughter  of  missionaries, 
desires  to  be  companion  to  one  or  more  girls. 
Seashore  or  mountains  for  summer.  9,480, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

CULTIVATED  gentlewoman,  experienced 
housekeeper  and  trained  nurse,  wishes  posi- 
tion 111  home  or  institution  where  conscien- 
tious work  will  be  appreciated.  Mrs.  Miller, 
31  West  110th  St.,  New  York. 

SWEDISH  masseuse  desires  position  to  go 
to  Europe  this  summer  as  nursing  companion 
or  chaperon.  Best  references.  9,490,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  with  executive  ability,  experi- 
enced in  management  of  home  and  servants 
wishes  to  take  charge  of  home,  club,  or 
bachelor's  apartment.  References  giv  en  and 
required.   9,491,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

OPPORTUNITY  for  right  family  to  have 
delightful  companion  and  tutor  for  children, 
home  or  traveling— young  woman  of  25  with 
best  experience  and  references— betw  een  May 
and  September.  9,494,  Outlook. 

STUDENT-WRITER.  Refined  young  man, 
well  educated,  wants  home  with  opportunity 
tor  study  and  writing.  Would  tutor  boys, 
be  companion  to  gentleman,  or  do  other  con- 
genial work.  Fond  of  and  popular  with  boys. 
Athletic.  Favors  outdoor  life.  9,495,  Outlook. 

ENGLISH  college  woman,  with  3  years' 
kindergarten  training  and  experience,  de- 
sires position  as  governess.    9,484,  Outlook 

ENGLISH  governess  desires  position  with 
family  going  to  England.  References.  9,485, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Refer- 
ences. 309  West  99th  St. 

VISITOR  for  Manhattan  Episcopal  church. 
Fourteen  weekly  (free  room),  or  part  time. 
9,475,  Outlook. 

M.  W.  Wightmau  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  1895.  No  charge  ;  prompt  delivery. 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 
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"S*'8.00  SHOES 


Quality  of  Material 

Reduced   "O.KJKJ  OXIV^HiO  ^M^tTnTd** 

Special  Shoes  $1A  A  A  II  Special  Shoes  $2"  A  A 

Hand  Workmanship        -LV/.V/V/    ||      Stylish  and  Durable  O.Uli 

FOR  MEN  JiNU  WOMEN 
THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PER- 
SONAL GUARANTEE  THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE 
ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  ATONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known 
shoes  in  the  world.  Sold 
in  107  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  you  at  only  one 
profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that 
can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  are  stamped 
on  the  bottom  of  all 
shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against 
unreasonable  profits. 


'$4.50&$5.00 


W.L.Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values 
for  the  money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  and  finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They 
combine  quality,  style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qual- 
ities equal  to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere ;  they  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

C\  A  I  I  T  I  C\  IVI  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
V*  \S  I  I  \J  IH  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  care- 
ful to  see  that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated 

W.L.Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000 
shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores.  If  your 
local  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  take  no  other 
make.   Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send  Prpoidpnt 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by         ...  •    A  , 
mail,  postage  free.  </*•  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

767  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


Tents  .  .  $4.25  dp 
Saddles.  6.50 
Knapsacks  .75  " 
Slickers  .  1.85 

Spring  Rem.  cal.  30 
1906  cart.,  $7.77 


Franc 


Auto  Pistol .  .  .  .  $2S 
Army  Haversack  .15  up 
White  Uniform  $2.50 
Army  Gun  Slings,  30  " 

single  shot  rifle  for  model 
_  .  Ball  cart.,  $3.50  per  100. 

15  acres  army  goods.    Lame  illustrated 

cyclopedia  reference  catalog— 400  pages— issue 
1920,  mailed  60c.  New  Circular  10c. 
Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York 


GLOVER'S  FAMOUS 

KEY  CASE 


Guaranteed  Genuine  Leather 
FLAT— SMOOTH  — NEAT 
SAVES  YOUR  POCKETS 


$1     Postpaid  from  Manufacturer- 
A         Order  now-Color  black. 
Send  for  book  of  belts  &■  buckles. 
R.  M.  GLOVKR,  Mis..  Dept.  B 
1443  Park  PI.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TENTOBED 

A  Tent  and  Bed  Combined 
Tentobeds  are  the  most  practical  for 
tourists  and  people  desiring  to  camp. 
They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  as 
shown  is  made  especially  to  use  with 
Auto.  Other  style  is  suitable  for  sleep- 
ing on  porch  or  lawn.  Tentobeds  roll 
up  in  a  small  package  very  light  in 
weight,  can  be  put  up  in  5  minutes,  re- 
quire no  stakes  or  poles.  VVater=proof 
and  Insect>proof. 

The  beds  are  very  comfortable  to  sleep  in.    They  save  the  price  they  cost  in  Hotel  bills  in  a  few  days. 
are  independent  and  not  obliged  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  often  demanded  of  tourists. 

o„r  A?,^t'Lby  r.elifble  d?a'ers.  We  will  mail  you  on  request  literature  fully  describing  Tentobeds,  also 
our  Autobed,  made  to  use  inside  of  auto 

TENTOBED  COMPANY,  Dept.  27,  3300  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


2  March 

BY  THE  WAY 

SOME  of  the  most  valuable  and  pro- 
ductive real  estate  in  the  world  is  at 
the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  but 
there  are  still  patches  of  vacant,  unused 
land  at  the  northern  end.  There  are 
even,  according  to  the  "Rural  New 
Yorker,"  five  farms  left  on  the  island, 
though  the  land  devoted  to  this  purpose 
is  rapidly  diminishing.  Eleven  years 
ago  the  number  of  farms  was  85,  while 
in  1900  there  were  184  farms  on  the 
island. 


A  wee  lass  of  Oregon,  says  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  "Journal"  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  on  her  visit  to  the 
farm  had  been  initiated  in  the  gathering 
of  eggs.  She  was  sitting  on  the  porch 
the  evening  of  her  arrival.  As  she 
listened  she  heard  a  cow  softly  mooing 
in  the  distance.  "Well,  daddy,"  she  said, 
"I  guess  the  cow  has  laid  a  bottle  of 
milk." 


Occasionally  the  photographer  scores 
a  hit,  as  in  the  following  colloquy  re- 
ported in  the  "American  Trade  News 
Journal:"  "'I  don't  like  these  photos 
at  all,'  he  said;  '1  look  like  an  ape.'  The 
photographer  favored  him  with  a  glance 
of  lofty  disdain.  'You  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  you-  had  them 
taken,'  was  his  reply  as  he  turned  back 
to  work." 


London  is  keeping  better  hours,  ac- 
cording to  a  writer  in  the  "Sphere."  "By 
midnight,  London  is  asleep,"  he  says. 
'In  clubs,  suppers  no  longer  exist,  and 
only  the  legends  concerning  them  and 
all-night  sittings  remain.  Such  legends 
as  this:  An  actor-manager  at  3  o'clock 
a.m.  protested  earnestly  against  the 
decision  to  go  home  announced  by  the 
one  other  member  present.  'Don't  leave 
me,'  he  begged,  pathetically,  'to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  evening  all  by  myself!'" 
If  this  practice  of  keeping  "early  hours" 
is  a  legacy  of  the  war,  London  can  per- 
haps in  return  for  the  benefit  forgive 
some  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  her  dur- 
ing the  great  conflict. 


The  star  Betelgeuse,  which  has  re- 
cently been  measured  by  Professor  Michel- 
son,  obtained  its  name,  we  are  told  by 
an  authority,  from  those  keen-eyed  stu- 
dents of  the  heavens  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Arabs,  who  called  it  Betelgeuse,  or 
the  house  of  the  bridge,"  according  to 
one  translation.  The  name  is  spelled  in 
several  ways— the  Standard  Dictionary 
preferring  the  form  Betelguese.  In  an- 
swer to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  authority 
for  this  spelling,  we  are  informed  that 
t  was  preferred  by  the  late  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb.  The  French  forms. 
Betelgeuse  and  Betelgeux,  were,  it  is 
said,  the  first  transliterations  of  the 
Arabic,  and  as  such  became  familiar  in 
English  print.  Several  French  ency- 
clopaedias, it  may  be  added,  prefer  the 
form  Beteiguese. 


After  the  above  paragraph  was  writ- 
ten, information  came  to  hand  which 
shows  that  astronomers  as  well  as  doc- 
tors disagree.     Professor  G.  F.  Cham- 
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bers,  in  his  "Handbook  of  Descriptive 
and  Practical  Astronomy,"  says:  "Betel 
gueze  [note  the  spelling]  is  a  corruption 
of  ibt-al-jauza,  signifying  'the  shoulder 
of  the  Jauza  (or  'Central  one').  . 
The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  indi 
'  eating  the  locality  of  a  star  by  its  posi 
tion  in  the  constellation  to  which  it  be 
longed.  This  custom  was  also  followed 
by  the  Arabians,  and  indeed  many  of 
the  names  applied  by  them  are  still  re 
tained  in  a  corrupted  form." 
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"One  of  our  students  bought  a  book 
called  'Feeding  the  Family,'  which  we 
are  using  \n  a  'nutrition  course,'  "  writes 
a  member  of  a  college  faculty.  A  bill 
was  sent  to  her  father  containing  the 
item: 

Jan.  8    Feeding'  the  Family   $2.40 

The  father  wrote  in  reply: 

I  am  returning  bill  received  to-day 
for  correction.  I  notice  the  item 
"Feeding  the  Family,"  $2.40.  This  is 
a  mistake,  as  none  of  my  family  were 
fed  by  any  one  in  your  city  except 
my  daughter  who  is  one  of  your 
regular  boarding  scholars. 


Wages  in  some  lines  of  work  are  said 
to  be  "coming  down;"  but  the  following 
advertisement  clipped  from  a  New  York 
City  daily  paper  seems  to  show  that  some 
skilled  women  workers  are  still  able  to 
make  a  comfortable  living: 

MILd-JNER — Designer  and  trimmer 
wanted;  permanent  position;  from 
$75  to  $100  per  week;  Jersey  City 
Heights.    Address   ,  etc. 


The  beginnings  of  the  German  Empire 
which  has  recently  collapsed  are  some- 
what amusingly  sketched  in  a  book  called 
"And  the  Kaiser  Abdicates."  There 
were  in  1815  more  than  three  hundred 
territorial  sovereignties  in  Germany,  the 
author  says.  Some  of  the  principalities 
were  less  than  one  square  mile  in  extent. 
"The  existence  of  scores  of  small  states, 
each  with  its  own  tariffs,  currency,  and 
posts,  hindered  economic  development. 
A  traveler,  believing  himself  near  the 
end  of  his  day's  journey,  found  his  way 
barred  by  the  customs  officials  of  an- 
other tiny  principality.  Angered  at  the 
unexpected  delay,  he  refused  to  submit 
to  another  examination.  'You  aren't  a 
country,'  he  said.  'You're  just  a  spot. 
I'll  go  around  you.'  And  this  he  did, 
without  being  seriously  delayed  in  reach- 
ing his  destination." 


A  sojourner  in  China,  recently  re- 
turned, indicates  the  congestion  of  popu- 
lation there  and  the  Chinese  indiffer- 
ence to  death  by  the  following  story: 
One  of  his  Chinese  servants  failed  to 
"show  up"  on  two  successive  days.  On 
the  third  day  he  noticed  a  stranger  at 
work  in  his  house.  "Who  are  you?"  he 
said;  "and  where  is  Chang?"  "Chang 
he  dead,"  was  the  matter-of-fact  reply; 
"I  your  man  now.  I  come  do  his  work. 
He  dead." 


Mrs.  Goodhart,  as  reported  in  the 
Buffalo  "Express" — "What  would  you 
say  if  I  gave  you  a  nice  drink  of  lemon- 
ade?" Neighbor's  Precocious  Child — 
"Here's  lookin'  at  you,  ma'am!" 


"ilmpnrteii  Prints" 

for  Spring  and  Summer  Frocks 


IN  keeping  with  our  policy  of  presenting  to 
our  patrons  the  newest  ideas  in  fine  Cotton 
Fabrics  from  the  fashion  centers  of  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  we  have  prepared  a  large  col- 


Reg.TradeMark  q{  |}rints  " 


A  complete  showing  of  these  new  fabrics  for  1921  (sold 
exclusively  by  James  McCutcheon  &  Company)  is  now 
ready. 

(EngliBtj  prints.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  small,  quaint 
designs  in  delightful  colorings. 

tropical  |3rints.  Restfully  cool  under  warm  skies.  A 
lighter  texture  printed  in  clear  tones  on  tinted  grounds. 

(fnglisl)  and  frcncl)  Dress  Sateens.  Tub  fabrics  in 
exclusive  designs  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  only  in 
the  less  practical  materials.  There  is  the  sheen  of  Silk  in 
the  dull  cast  so  smart  this  season. 

Samples  of  the  above  fabrics  mailed  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


Special  Real  Estate  Issues 

of  The  Outlook  will  be 

March  16  and  April  20 

Send  us  information  concerning  your  property  and  we 
will  submit  a  suggested  advertisement  for  your  approval. 
The  March  and  April  issues  will  carry  your  advertisement 
at  the  height  of  the  buying  and  renting  season. 

The  cost  of  space  is  only  60  cents  a  line.  Write  us 
immediately  to  catch  the  March  1 6  issue.  Address 

Real  Estate  Department 
THE   OUTLOOK   COMPANY,  381   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE  OUTLOOK 


The  World's  Who's  Who  and  What's  Wha 
Sent  Free  On  Approval  by  The  Outlool 


"V^OU  can  save  yourself  much  laborious  search 
-1  and  racking  of  the  brain  by  adding  to  your 
library  this  unique  work  of  reference.  The  Cen- 
tury Cyclopedia  of  Names  is  unlike  anything  ever 
published  before.  It  is  a  stupendous  compilation 
of  necessary  and  authoritative  information  con- 
taining 1,250  pages,  excellently  printed  on  India 
paper.  The  size  of  the  page  is  a  trifle  larger  than 
an  Outlook  page.  The  volume  is  only  \% 
inches  thick  and  occupies  less  space  on  the  shelf 
than  any  volume  comparable  in  usefulness. 

We  know  it  is  a  splendid  book,  but  we  want 
you  to  find  out  that  the  book  will  be  useful  to  you. 


If  it  is  useful  to  you,  you  will  then  realize  what  a 
bargain  we  offer  when  we  sell  you  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Outlook  and  the  Century  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Names  for  only  $2.00  down  ana 'four 
monthly  payments  of  $2.00  each,  or  $9.00  cash. 

By  special  arrangement  with  its  publishers,  we 
are  able  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  work  on 
approval,  charges  paid  by  us,  without  a  cent  of  ex- 
pense on  your  part.  This  enables  you  to  examine 
it  carefully,  and  to  use  it  every  day  for  a  week.  If 
you  do  not  find  it  the  most  useful  single  volume  in 
your  library,  you  may  send  it  back  to  us  by  express, 
collect,  without  any  further  obligation  on  your  part. 


ONLY  $2.00  DOWN 

If,  after  a  careful  test  of  its  value,  you  wish  to  add  it  to  your 
library,  simply  send  us  $2.00  and  make  four  monthly  payments  of 
$2.00  each  (or,  if  you  prefer,  send  us  $9.00  in  cash),  and  secure  not 
only  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  but  also  a  year's  subscription 
or  a  year's  renewal  of  your  present  subscription  to  The  Outlook. 

The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  names  has  never  before  been  sold  for 
less  than  $10.00  and  subscription  to  The  Outlook  is  $5.00  per  year. 

This  special  offer  saves  you  $5.00  cash  ($6.00  if  you  send  $9.00  in 
full  payment  instead  of  $2.00  down  and  $2.00  per  month  for  four 
months.) 

If  you  prefer,  let  us  send  The  Outlook  for  a  year  as  a  present  from 
you  to  some  relative  or  friend,  and  you  keep  the  Century  Cyclopedia 
of  Names  for  yourself. 

MORE  THAN  50,000  ARTICLES 


This  remarkable  reference  book  contains  over  50,000 
articles,  an  astonishing  number  when  it  is  recalled  that  The 
Encyclopaedia'  Britannica  contains  41,000. 

It  has  a  heading  for  every  proper  name  of  any  importance, 
not  only  the  names  of  people  and  places,  but  of  celebrated 
books,  paintings,  statues,  ships— of  any  object  interesting 
enough  to  possess  an  individual  name.  If  you  want  to  know 
the  name  of  any  book  an  author  wrote,  you  turn  to  the 
author's  name  ;  if  you  want  to  know  who  wrote  a  certain 
book  or  poem  or  play,  you  turn  to  the  title  of  it.  Each 
famous  character  in  fiction  or  drama  also  has  its  separate 
heading.  And  in  a  moment  you  can  find  out  when  and 
where  any  prominent  man  or  woman  lived  or  died,  or  the 
meaning  of  any  group  name,  such  as  The  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  the  American  Party  (often  called  the  Know- 
Nothing  Party),  or  the  Girondists.  You  will  find,  too,  that  the 
pronunciation  of  each  of  the  50,000  names  is  given  so  that  you 
are  guarded  against  mistakes  of  a  most  embarrassing  kind. 


As  the  number  of  copies  of  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names 
that  are  available  is  limited,  return  this  coupon  at  once 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  charges  paid  hy  you,  The  Century  Cyclopedia 
°  -ii  a.n,les'  Prlnted  on  India  paper.  A  week  after  it  comes,  I 
will  either  return  it  by  express,  charges  collect,  or  send  you,  in 
Payment  both  for  the  book  and  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
1  lie  Outlook,  the  amount  indicated  below  (indicate  whether  new 
or  renewal  and  method  of  payment  by  putting  an  X  in  the  two 
appropriate  squares). 

|     |  New  subscription. 

|     |  Renewal,  at  the  expiration  of  my  present  subscription. 

□ A  first  payment  of  $2.00  to  be  followed  by  four  consecu- 
tive monthly  payments  of  $2.00  each. 
I  |  *9.00  in  one  full  payment. 


Name. . . 
Address. 
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PRESIDENT    HARDING'S  CABINET 

The 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRA) 

»!«•  u  t     17  ion* 


Oil  i  look 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Current  Life 


The  raccoon's  expression  "was  one  of  ancient 
understanding  of  and  huge  tolerance  for  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life" 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1921 
PRICE:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
FIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


VENDETTAS  OF  THE  MARSH 

BY  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


Just  as  the  Advertisement  Said 
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XLeave  it  to  them  ! 


Ask  any  authority  these  questions- 

to  old  school  buildings  is  there  danger  of 

Id  old  school  buildings  are  automatic 
sprinklers  the  surest  safeguard' 

Do  they  fight  fire  automatically? 

Docs  the  heat  of  the  fire  start  them  f 

Are  they  always  on  guard  ? 

Are  they  the  best  protection  for  my  child  f 

Or  ask  any  business  man  in  your 
'town  who  has  a  sprinkler  system. 

GRIN  NELL 


Convince  yourself  by  asking.  But 
don't  wait  until  your  school  burns  and 
children  pay  with  their  lives  for  some- 
one's negligence.     Ask  any  authority 

Ask  now  Today' 

Let  us  send  you  our  remarkable 
booklet,  "Fire  Tradegies  and  Their 
Remedy  "  Write  us  now  before  you 
put  aside  this  magazine.  Address* 
Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  West  Exchange 
Street,  Providence,  R-  L 
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GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM—  Whtn  (A.  fin  nam,  iht  wain  •lorto 


The  answer  was — Automatic  Sprinklers! 


THESE  newspaper  clippings  could  be  multi- 
plied many  times.  They  show  that  Fire 
Chiefs  of  cities,  Fire  Marshals  of  many  states,  and 
other  experts  have  been  asked  the  question: 

"Do  schoolhouses  burn  more,  colleges  more, 
hospitals  more,  than  other  buildings?" 

In  public  meetings  these  authorities  say  the 
conditions  could  hardly  be  more  frightening  with 
47  school  fires  a  week,  i  college  fires  a  week,  4 
hospital  fires  a  week. 

"What  about  our  schools,  our  colleges,  our 
hospitals — are  they  dangerous?" 

In  public  meetings  these  authorities  reply, 
after  investigations,  that  most  school  buildings 
are  dangerous. 


Such  was  the  reply  given  by  authorities  to 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  Wilmington, 
Philadelphia,  Waterbury  and  Rochester  in  the  East ; 
Minneapolis,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  in  the  West. 

Any  city,  large  or  small,  that  has  not  been 
told  the  same  thing  has  not  yet  asked  experts  to 
investigate  and  report. 

A  few  copies  of  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 
will  start  your  city  to  asking  questions.  Don't  wait  until  a 
burning  schoolhouse  has  caught  its  little  victims  or  a  hos- 
pital has  trapped  helpless  invalids — send  for  a  copy  today. 
Address  Grinnell  Company,  Inc., 289 West  Exchange  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I.  Send  also  to  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  its  books  on  Schools  and 
Hospitals  (ten  cents  each). 


INNELL 


AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

When -the  fire  starts  the  water  starts 
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BOYS'  CAMPS 


Give  your  Boy  a  chance 

I  Camp 
Quan-ta-ba-cook 

i  choice  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  a  Lake 
1  the  Maine  Woods  near  Belfast,  Maine 

Exceptional  Care  and  Personal 
Supervision  Given  Every  Boy 

For  Booklet  address 

.  Percy  Hermansen,  Tower  Hill  School,  Wilmington,  Del 


:amp  penn  v,AsHS!f 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  N.  Y.  loth  Season. 
imp  Penn  is  a  real  camp  and  not  a  school  in  disguise.  We 
ive  a  very  exceptional  program,  planned  to  develop  a  boy's 
parities  and  his  self-dependence,-as  well  as  to  give  him  a 
tl  good  time.  Beautiful  surroundings,  select  clientele, 
»ert  staff,  resident  physician,  and  500  acres  of  camping 
ground  and  woods.  May  we  send  a  booklet  ? 

IAS  K.  TAYLOR,  Director,  Carteret  Academy,  Orange,  N.  J 


:AMP  PISCATAQUIS  ViS* 

ferth  East  Carry.    EUGENE  HAVUEN',  Director 
four  boy  deserves  the  best.    This  camp  offers  to  boys. 
■7,  a  ioO  mile  canoe  trip  under  ideal  conditions.  Fishin^ 
biig^x\'}\>}'}."Z-    F"r  l>'">klet  with  map,  «  rite 
|).  STORKR,  Sec'y,  74  Fayette  St.,  Cambridge,  (39>  Mass 


:amp  ty-glyn  for7_,; 


BOYS 
.  16 

Mowyn  Lake,  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 
. , ,  .     .     J    JULY  and  AUGUST 
ill  land  and  water  sports.  All  Counselors  college  men 
toklet.  G.  A.  ROGER,  700  W.  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit.Mich 


 GIRLS'  CAMPS  

CAMP  BRYN  AFON 

Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 

i  land  and  water  sports.  Counselors  college  women 
Ofclet.  Miss  G.  Roger,  700  W.  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

toe  of  the  finest  "  all  around "  camps  for  girls  in  the 
ttb.  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C,  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky  " 
irAshenlle.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Miss  ETHEL  J.  McCOV,  Director. 
■  A  irginia  Interinont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


ALOHA  CAMPS 

FAIKLKE,  VERMONT 
*"or  Girls.  17th  season.    3  camps— ages  7 
to  30.  Fun,  Frolic,  Friendships.  Vigilance 
for  health  and  safety.  Booklet. 
Mrs.  E.  L  Gulick,  290  Ad'dinglon  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


ICKENZIE  SCHOOL  SUMMER  TERM 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

(ON  LAKE  WALTON)  1,000  feet  elevation 

>rk  and  play  for  June,  July  and  August  com- 
ing best  things  in  summer  camps  and  school  for 
•orsand  seniors.  All  land  and  waler  sports.  En- 
ment  increased  ten-fold  in  fire  years.  Illustrated 
sular.  Correspondence  and  conference  invited. 

AINING    SCHOOLS  FOR^NURSES 

John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS,   NEW  YORK 

«i«tered  iu  New  Fork  State,  offers  a  2#  years'  course- 
eneral  training  to  leaned,  educated  women  RemuT.. 

"trsorNurfes.trk'ers.  foW^  A"P'y  t0 

IAINING  SCHOOL  for  NURSES 

of  the 

lew  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 

Boston,  Mass. 
t  class  enters  April  first.  There  are  still  a  few  vacancies 
?t,on  "i  *?  r«l"lr«">™ts  for  admission,  outline 
jurse,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

e Elizabeth  General  Hospital  We™jtlhr 

:s  a  complete  course  in  nursing  to  desirable  candidates 
allowance  of  838  is  given  at  completion  of  first  three 
ths.  815  a  month  for  remainder  of  first  year  and  the 
nd  year,  and  $21)  a  month  for  the  third  year.  Re^is- 
il  school.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  NURSES 
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A  lion's  share  is  a  matter  of  fitness 
—lost  when  he  ceases  to  be  strong. 

The  Mimeograph  holds  first  place  in  the  world's 
sales  of  duplicating  devices,  not  alone  because  it  is 
the  speediest  means  of  exactly  duplicating  all  kinds 
of  letters,  forms,  blanks,  designs,  etc.,  but  because  of 
the  sturdiness  of  the  policies  which  determine  its  con- 
struction, its  sales  and  its  service.  A  thoroughly  efficient 
mechanism,  sold  at  low  cost  and  maintained  at  slight 
expense,  its  supremacy  is  a  matter  of  outstanding  fitness. 
No  other  office  device  we  know  of  so  multiplies  man 
power  and  works  more  needful  economies.    You  do  not 
know  the  Mimeograph,  or  its  possibilities,  if  you  have  not 
seen  the  new  Mimeograph  and  the  Dermatype  stencil  in 
operation.    Our  latest  booklet  "0'3"  will  give  you  all 
particulars.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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PROPAGANDA  ABOUT  THE 
BLACK  TROOPS 

GERMAN  propaganda  (never,  even 
during  the  war,  wholly  inactive) 
has  now  broken  out  in  the  United 
States  with  new  vigor. 

Its  latest  manifestation  is  a  protest, 
printed  and  oral,  against  the  alleged 
"horror  on  the  Rhine."  E.  D.  Morel, 
once  a  defender  of  the  rights^  of  the 
blacks  in  the  Congo,  since  then,  though 
an  Englishman,  an  apologist  for  the 
Germans,  is  one  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  this  new  German  propaganda.  Of 
course  G.  S.  Viereck,  whose  openly  pro- 
German  paper,  "The  Fatherland,"  dis- 
creetly changed  its  name  but  not  its  char- 
acter during  the  war,  is  another  propa- 
gandist. The  hyphenated  Germans  are 
also  trying  with  some  success  to  get  part- 
ners from  among  the  hyphenated  Irish. 

An  outbreak  of  this  propaganda  oc- 
curred in  New  York  City  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  last  week.  Though  we 
are  still  officially  on  a  war  basis  in  our 
relations  with  Germany,  these  assembled 
sympathizers  with  an  alien  enemy  were 
allowed  to  make  a  gross  and  unwar- 
ranted attack  upon  the  honor  of  our 
ally,  France.  These  people  charged  the 
French  with  maintaining  on  the  Rhine 
a  horde  of  black  savages. 

The  whole  meeting  was  an  appeal  to 
the  most  violent  and  passionate  of  preju- 
dices, an  attempt  to  arouse  hatred  of 
white  against  black,  of  German  against 
the  English  and  the  French,  of  the  Irish 
against  the  French,  and  all  against 
Americans. 

The  charges  made  against  the  French 
by  these  pro-Germans  have  been  denied 
and  disproved.  There  are  no  black 
troops  among  the  French  Colonials  on 
the  Rhine;  and  the  French  troops  that 
are  there  are  there  because  they  are 
needed,  and  Colonial  troops  are  used  be- 
cause Frenchmen  cannot  be  spared  from 
the  work  of  restoring  the  land  that  Ger- 
many despoiled  and  outraged.  In  a  let- 
ter sent  months  ago  to  the  "Christian 
Science  Monitor,"  of  Boston,  the  French 
Consul-General  in  New  York  called  the 
accusations  which  had  then  been  printed 
"grotesque  and  malicious." 

These  pro-German  propagandists  have 
done  the  truth  a  good  service  in  making 
themselves  objectionable,  but  they  are 
doing  their  own  doctrines  no  good. 
There  are  a  good  many  Americans  who 
have  been  becoming  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  Germany  was  not  rather  hard 
pressed  and  who  have  listened  somewhat 
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sympathetically  to  German  complaints. 
This  sort  of  propaganda  serves  to  show 
that  the  Germans  are  just  as  untrust- 
worthy as  ever.  Those  who  have  held 
out  their  hand  to  Germany  will  hesitate 
about  doing  it  again  when  they  find  that 
it  is  spat  upon.  And  when  pro-German 
sympathizers  get  together  and  hiss  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  hiss  him  in  the  name  of  a  nation 


Next  week  we  shall  print 
Special  Correspondence  on 
the  question  of  the  Black 
Troops  from  Stephane  Lau- 
zanne,  editor  of  the  Paris 
"Matin,"  with  a  state- 
ment from  Marshal  Foch. 


with  which  we  are  still  officially  at  war, 
they  will  find  that  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Wilson  are  as  resentful  of 
their  proceeding  as  his  political  sup- 
porters. Americans  who  have  been  off 
their  guard  about  pro-German  propa- 
ganda are  now,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
proceeding,  more  likely  to  take  warning. 

WHY  BE  MECHANICAL 
AND  MEDIAEVAL? 

IN   restricting   immigration  Congress 
has,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  adopted  the 
Dillingham  Bill. 

Congress  had  two  immigration  bills 
before  it — the  Johnson  Bill,  promptly 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  December,  and  the  Dillingham  Bill, 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now 
agreed  to  by  the  House  only  because  of 
the  realization  that,  unless  the  Senate 
plan  was  adopted,  there  was  no  hope 
for  immigration  legislation  of  any  kind 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress.  The  Johnson  Bill  would  have 
practically  excluded  all  immigrants 
while  we  are  studying  the  general  prob- 
lem and  preparing  for  more  permanent 
legislation.  The  Dillingham  Bill  would 
admit  from  April  1  and  throughout  the 
coming  fiscal  year  only  three  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-born  of  any  particular 
nationality  resident  here.  It  would  thus 
deal  with  a  human  problem  in  a  me- 
chanical way. 

It  is  a  stupid  and  vicious  bill.  The 


character  of  the  immigrant  is  of  more 
moment  than  is  the  country  of  his  origin. 
Certainly  the  alien  influx  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  our  capacity  for  assimilat- 
ing it  and  immigration  restricted.  But 
in  this  task  ethnic  percentages  do  not 
mean  as  much  as  is  supposed.  This 
particular  percentage,  completely  car- 
ried out  as  to  each  country,  would  give 
us  a  total  for  a  year  of  some  355,000 
immigrants.  Of  them  there  would  be 
about  75,000  potential  propagandists 
from  Germany  and  some  52,000  from 
Russia — countries  with  which  we  have 
not  at  present  diplomatic  dealings;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  would  get  1,482  per- 
sons from  Belgium  and  only  139  from 
Serbia — to  mention  two  countries  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  the  war  and  whose  im- 
migrants arrive  here  with  particular 
qualifications  and  appeal.  The  Dilling- 
ham Bill  establishes  the  status  quo,  and 
the  unassimilated  Germans  in  America 
are  alone  enough  to  show  that  what  we 
need  to  do  with  that  status  is  not  to  fix 
it  but  to  change  it. 

The  bill  is  thus  mediaeval,  not  mod- 
ern. Its  percentage  idea  was  first  pro- 
posed some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Sidney 
Gulick,  the  well-known  authority  on 
education  and  missions,  in  an  effort  to 
placate  the  Japanese  by  limiting  Japa- 
nese immigration  without  formally  dis- 
criminating against  the  Japanese.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  percentage  basis,  it 
should,  we  think,  be  based,  not  on  the 
ethnic  resident  populations  here,  but  on 
the  readiness  of  the  various  immigrant 
races  to  become  American  citizens.  Such 
a  policy,  while  not  ideal,  would  doubtless 
improve  the  quality  of  our  immigration. 

What  we  really  need  is  not  any  such 
rigid  plan,  but  something  like  the  elastic 
plan  followed  by  Canada.  Instead  of  the 
present  Bureau  of  Immigration,  we 
ought  to  have  an  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  men  of  the  most  emi- 
nent ability  and  paid  proportionately, 
whose  orders  would  be  law  to  every 
American  official  abroad,  whose  require- 
ments for  admission  here  would  be 
lenient  when  we  need  labor  and  hard 
when  we  do  not,  in  no  case,  of  course, 
approving  the  migration  of  persons  of 
unsound  body  or  mind.  The  process  of 
selection  is  really  a  matter  of  diplomatic 
regulation  by  our  consuls  under  the 
vise  system.  Why,  therefore,  should  not 
our  consuls  and  immigration  agents 
abroad  be  requested  to  do  something 
more  than  merely  examine  emigrants? 
Why  should  not  a  little  proper  advertis- 
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ing  of  our  country  be  added  to  their 
duties?  Why,  for  instance,  should  they 
not  publicly  advertise  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Kansas,  let  us  say,  needs  some 
thousands  of  foreign  hands  and  that 
emigrants  who  agree  to  go  to  that  State 
and  work  there  should  apply  for  con- 
sular vises?  Why,  for  example,  should 
it  not  be  advertised  that  in  a  certain 
American  area  good  land  may  be  had  at 
low  prices?  Why  not  open,  as  Canada 
has  done,  immigration  offices  in  various 
foreign  cities  where  fairly  complete 
data  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  needs 
and  possibilities  of  various  sections  of 
our  country?  In  other  words,  why  not 
give  to  the  emigrant,  before  he  leaves 
his  home  land,  the  chance  to  find  just 
how  he  may  best  use  his  time  and  money 
here?  Thus,  before  the  emigrant  reaches 
America,  we  would  have  done  the  major 
part  of  the  work  in  solving  the  problems 
both  of  selection  and  of  distribution.  In 
particular,  we  would  have  done  some- 
thing to  lessen  our  present  burden  of 
having  more  immigrants  in  our  cities 
than  we  can  assimilate. 

Hitherto  we  have  passively  received 
immigrants,  though  exercising  some  dis- 
crimination. We  ought  now  to  act  on 
the  principle  that  America,  not  the  im- 
migrant, should  take  the  initiative,  seek- 
ing those  whom  she  wants,  and  prevent- 
ing those  whom  she  does  not  want  from 
even  starting  towards  her  shores. 

SENATOR  HIRAM  JOHNSON 
BECOMES  A  TEMPORARY 
NEW  YORKER 

The  sudden  and  somewhat  dramatic 
appearance  in  New  York  of  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson  as  the  counsel  of  Mayor 
Hylan  and  his  administration  in  their 
conflict  with  the  street  transportation 
interests  has  given  the  controversy  a 
National  aspect. 

That  controversy,  which  we  have 
already  reported,  is  the  result  of  the 
rapid  deterioration  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  complete  breakdown  of  the 
subway,  elevated,  and  street-car  lines. 
Some  of  them  have  already  become  bank- 
rupt, others  are  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. Equipment  is  inadequate;  the 
service  is  poor;  transfers  have  been 
abolished;  some  routes  have  been  dis- 
continued. 

Everybody  agrees  that  this  disorgan- 
ized condition  is  largely  due  to  greatly 
increased  costs  of  operation,  the  price  of 
coal  and  equipment  and  the  wages  of 
the  men  being  the  chief  factors.  But 
there  is  bitter  disagreement  as  to  the 
remedy. 

The  owners  and  managers  of  the  roads 
insist  that  nothing  can  save  the  situ- 
ation but  an  immediate  increase  of 
fares,  which  is  naturally  very  unpopu- 
lar.   Mayor  Hylan  and  •  his  supporters 


assert  that  municipal  ownership  and  mu- 
nicipal operation  at  the  present  rate  of 
fare  with  any  deficits  paid  out  of  the 
general  tax  fund  is  the  only  cure.  Gov- 
ernor Miller  proposes  a  competent  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  situation,  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  subways,  elevateds,  and  trol- 
ley lines  into  one  co-ordinated  system  to 
be  owned  by  the  city,  but  leased  to  a 
private  corporation  for  operation  on  a 
reasonable  fare  to  be  determined  after 
an  investigation  of  costs.  Bills  have 
been  introduced  into  the  State  Legisla- 
ture to  carry  out  the  Governor's  plan. 
Senator  Johnson  has  been  brought  from 
California  to  New  York  by  Mayor  Hylan, 
supposedly  with  the  backing  of  Mr. 
Hearst,  to  oppose  Governor  Miller  and 
to  fight  for  municipal  ownership  and 
operation. 

Mayor  Hylan's  critics  have  pointed 
out  with  some  amusement  that,  while 
he  objects  to  Governor  Miller's  taking 
an  active  part  in  this  transportation  con- 
troversy because  that  is  an  interference 
with  the  principle  of  home  rule,  he  him- 
self has  found  it  necessary  to  go  three 
thousand  miles  across  the  continent  and 
import  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  to  rep- 
resent him  before  the  State  Legislature. 
Other  critics  have  expressed  the  feeling 
that  Senator  Johnson  has  undertaken 
this  work  as  a  means  of  preparing  the 
way  for  his  appearance  as  a  candidate 
of  popular  rights  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1924.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  some  ground  for  questioning  the  com- 
plete disinterestedness  of  both  Mayor 
Hylan  and  Senator  Johnson,  but  in  all 
fairness  it  should  be  said  that  Senator 
Johnson  has  for  many  years  been  a  per- 
sistent and  consistent  advocate  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  operation,  and 
that  Mayor  Hylan,  a  former  employee 
and  engine-driver  of  one  of  the  Brooklyn 
elevated  roads,  is  undoubtedly  genuine 
in  his  antipathy  to  private  operation. 

There  is  one  general  principle  which 
stands  out  clearly  in  this  confused  de- 
bate. Street  transportation  is  the 
arterial  system  of  city  life.  When  it 
breaks  down,  the  entire  city  breaks 
down.  It  ought  to  be  administered  on 
a  plan  as  unified  and  co-ordinated  as 
the  water  system.  The  question  of  fare 
is  a  detail,  although  a  complicated  detail. 
In  some  instances  franchises  and  con- 
tracts have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
five-cent  fare,  so  that  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  courts  would  permit 
an  increase  even  if  the  Legislature 
wanted  to  permit  it. 

.The  real  question  at  issue  is  whether 
the  people  of  New  York  want  the  city 
government  to  operate  the  street  rail- 
ways, or  private  corporations  to  oper- 
ate them.  In  either  case,  if  the  fare  re- 
mains at  five  cents  deficits  will  have  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  income  of  the 
city  from  taxation.    The  objection  to 


city  operation  is  that  it  creates  an  addi- 
tional city  bureaucracy,  and  that  govern- 
ment business  of  all  kinds  is  apt  to  be 
carried  on  less  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally than  private  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  private  companies  oper- 
ate the  transportation  system  on  a  lease 
from  the  city  they  probably  cannot  do 
it  on  a  five-cent  fare  with  universal 
transfers  unless  deficits  are  guaranteed 
from  the  general  tax  fund.  Such  a 
guaranty  would  not  tend  to  economy 
and  efficiency  even  on  the  part  of  private 
management. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  seems  to  us 
to  be  that  Governor  Miller  has  taken 
the  right  course  in  this  matter.  The 
whole  problem  should  be  surveyed  and 
a  plain  and  understandable  report  made 
to  the  public  before  the  public  can  in- 
telligently decide  as  to  whether  it  wants 
municipal  operation  with  low  fares  and 
high  taxes  or  private  operation  with 
higher  fares  and  less  taxation. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  NEWEST  . 
AND  OLDEST  REPUBLICS 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  Repub- 
lic of  ours  can  take  lessons  from  a 
yearling  when  it  comes  to  forestry,  and 
the  yearling  is  republican  Czechoslovakia. 
In  that  new  Republic  only  mature  tim- 
ber can  be  cut.  Without  official  sanction 
no  soil  once  used  for  forest  purposes 
may  be  used  for  any  other.  All  lum- 
bered acres  must  be  reforested  within 
five  years.  The  laws  also  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  force  of  trained  for- 
esters and  wardens  for  fire  protection." 
So  stated  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, the  other  day.  He  also  drew  a  les- 
son from  the  oldest  Republic  in  the  world 
as  follows: 

"As  has  been  said,  with  her  municipal 
forests  Switzerland  holds  her  mountains 
up  and  her  taxes  down.  Six  hundred 
years  ago  the  city  of  Zurich  put  its  for- 
est to  work.  That  forest  has  been  work- 
ing steadily  ever  since.  It  never  goes 
on  strike.  It  is  always  on  the  job.  A 
municipal  wood  lot  is  a  handy  thing  to 
have  around,  ready  to  go  to  work  when 
coal  strikes  threaten  and  railway  trans- 
portation goes  bad. 

"The  United  States  can  learn  a  valu- 
able lesson  from  Swiss  methods.  Our 
timber  is  being  consumed  far  more 
rapidly  than  it  is  being  reproduced. 
Moreover,  our  forest-fire  bill  amounts  to 
many  million  dollars  a  year.  Finally, 
the  center  of  the  timber  industry  is 
rapidly  moving  toward  tfe  Pacific  coast. 
That  means  that  freight  rates  of  mill- 
ions of  dollars  a  year  must  be  paid  by 
somebody  to  keep  the  wood  industry 
going.  And  that  somebody  is  the  public. 
The  housing  situation  and  the  high  cost 
of  living  are  both  tied  up  with  the  in- 
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Nelson  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


REGAINING  CONSCIOUSNESS 
From  \V.  F.  Kruse,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Reid  in  the  Dayton  Journal 


YOU   KNOW  HOW   SOME  PEOPLE  LEAVE  THINGS 

WHEN   THEY   MOVE  OUT 
From  Mrs.  George  E.  Malone,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Kykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 


Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News 


LITTLE   RED   RIDING   HOOD   ISN'T    SURE   THAT  IT'S 
REALLY  GRANDMA 
From  William  H.  Coleman,  Narberth,  Pa. 


let  Him 
Get  on  His 
Feet. 


THE  DILEMMA 
From  H.  G.  Grupe,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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creasing  scarcity  of  a  great  National  re- 
source. About  everything  that  has  to  do 
with  our  economic  life  depends  in  one 
way  or  another  on  the  cost  of  wood — if 
it  is  not  made  of  wood  it  is  wrapped  in 
wood."  The  cost  of  that  important  divis- 
ion of  the  wood-using  industry,  paper 
and  pulp,  is  now  higher  than  that  abroad. 
But  "abroad"  knows  better  how  to  con- 
serve a  natural  resource,  and  for  its  im- 
mediate purposes  in  particular  to  keep 
it  at  the  municipal  back  door. 

It  is  a  satisfaction,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  the  State  of  New  York  has  begun 
to  encourage  municipal  forests  A  pub- 
licly owned  forest  is  being  established 
at  Malone.  At  Newburgh  children  have 
set  out  some  five  thousand  trees  and  at 
Watertown  ten  thousand. 

THE  DISPOSAL  OF  YAP 

Yap  is  a  little  Pacific  Ocean  island, 
comprising  about  eighty  square 
miles  on  which  dwell  some  eight  thousand 
people.  It  lies  half-way  between  Guam 
and  the  Philippines.  Small  as  it  is,  it 
is  a  great  cable  center;  indeed,  it  is  the 
key  to  telegraphic  communication  in  the 
Pacific. 

Before  the  wa*r  Yap  was  a  German  pos- 
session. The  Paris  Conference  and  the 
League  of  Nations  assigned  it  to  Japan 
along  with  all  the  other  former  German 
Pacific  possessions  north  of  the  equator. 
President  Wilson  says  that  in  the  Paris 
discussion  he  stipulated  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  Yap  should  be 
reserved  for  future  consideration.  He 
now  formally  objects  to  awarding  the 
island  to  Japan  because  the  mandate 
would  give  Japan  exclusive  control  over 
an  international  center  of  communica- 
tion. Hence  he  has  instructed  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  inform  the  League 
that 

As  one  of  the  principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  the  United  States 


has  equal  concern  and  inseparable  in- 
terest with  the  other  principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  in  the  over- 
seas possessions  of  Germany,  and 
concededly  an  equal  voice  in  their 
disposition,  which,  it  is  respectfully 
submitted,  cannot  be  undertaken  or 
effected  without  its  assent. 

We  did  not  ratify  the  Treaty  of"  Ver- 
sailles and  we  did  not  join  the  League 
of  Nations.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Wilson  Administration  even  with- 
drew from  the  Supreme  Council  of  Am- 
bassadors. Our  legal  right,  therefore, 
to  claim  an  "equal  concern  and  insepa- 
rable interest"  may  and  probably  will 
be  challenged  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  now  in  session  in 
Paris,  and  by  the  Supreme  Council,  now 
in  session  in  London. 

But  there  is  another  than  a  merely 
legal  issue — a  diplomatic  issue,  an  issue 
of  expediency,  if  you  like.  This,  too,  the 
League  and  "the  Supreme  Council  will 
doubtless  take  into  consideration.  The 
exigency  is  critical  for  their  relations 
with  Germany.    Will  it  be  good  policy 


for  them  to  disregard  our  protest,  and 
consequently  risk  a  cooling  off  of  the 
good  relations  between  us  and  our  allies 
at  a  juncture  when  the  material  and 
moral  value  of  those  relations  is  appre- 
ciated nowhere  better  than  in  Germany? 

At  the  same  time  many  Americans, 
we  believe,  as  well  as  all  foreigners,  are 
amused  at  the  frequent  assertions  dur- 
ing the  recent  campaign  that  "we  want 
nothing  from  abroad,"  followed,  as  they 
have  been,  by  two  very  vigorous  notes 
as  to  something  quite  definite  which  we 
do  want. 


A' 


THE  BISHOPS  MAY  STAY 
AT  HOME 

t  this  season  of  the  year  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  it  is  usual  to  find 
some  of  the  nineteen  missionary  bishops 
of  the  West  going  to  the  rich  congrega- 
tions of  the  East  on  what  has  become 
known  as  their  "annual  begging  tour." 
This  year,  however,  there  is  no  solicita- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  the  missionary 
bishops  are  not  under  the  compulsion  of 
raising  money.  They  are  remaining  as 
shepherds  with  their  flocks,  and  not 
away  from  them  on  begging  tours. 

This  changed  condition  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Church  has  determined  to 
conduct  its  business  affairs  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner,  with  a  fixed  budget  of 
expense.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
budget  provides  for  the  extension  of  the 
missions  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Definite  appropriations  were 
made  and  the  moneys  were  sent  to  the 
missionary  bishops. 

The  result  has  of  course  been  satis- 
factory in  most  respects.  For  instance, 
the  Bishop  of  Oklahoma,  the  Right  Rev. 
Theodore  Paine  Thurston,  reports  that 
during  the  past  year  he  has  had  fifty 
per  cent  more  confirmations  in  his  dio- 
cese than  he  had  ever  before  in  any  one 
year.    Many  new  parishes  were  organ- 
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ized,  new  life  was  put  into  old  parishes 
and  missions,  new  church  buildings  were 
started,  and  an  unparalleled  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  to  church  activity 
has  been  aroused  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

But  in  one  respect  the  new  order  of 
things  reveals  a  startling  fact.  Bishop 
Thurston  could  not  use  all  of  the  money 
allotted  to  him  for  missionaries'  salaries 
because  he  "did  not  have  enough  mis- 
sionaries to  receive  the  full  allotment." 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
men.  With  the  assurance  that  the  mis- 
sionary will  be  properly  compensated,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will 
be  more  and  better  accessions  to  the 
ministry. 

To  the  Episcopal  Church  credit  must 
be  accorded  for  its  wisdom  in  realizing 
the  need  of  improved  business  adminis- 
tration and  for  its  generosity  in  backing 
up  that  wisdom  with  necessary  funds  to 
put  its  progressive  programme  into  ef- 
fective operation. 


SPANNING  THE  CONTINENT 

The  Postal  Air  Service  has  established' 
a  new  mark  in  its  progress  towards 
putting  the  air  mail  upon  an  efficient 
and  practical  basis.  It  has  succeeded 
in  transporting  mail  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  in  thirty-three  hours  and 
twenty-one  minutes. 

The  three  hundred  pounds  of  mail 
which  was  borne  across  the  continent  in 
this  phenomenal  time  was  transported 
by  a  relay  of  planes  and  pilots.  The 
first  plane  left  San  Francisco  at  twenty- 
nine  minutes  past  four,  on  Tuesday, 
February  22.  It  arrived  at  Reno,  Nevada, 
at  6:45.  Here  the  mail  was  transferred 
to  another  plane  with  another  pilot,  who 
carried  the  mail  to  Elko,  Nevada.  With 
another  change  of  planes,  but  with  the 
same  pilot,  the  mail  was  then  carried 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  It  reached  there  at 
half-past  eleven.  The  next  relay  carried 
the  mail  as  far  as  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
and  the  next  to  North  Platte. 

From  North  Platte  to  Chicago,  with 
one  stop  at  Omaha,  the  mail  was  i»^_ 
trusted  to  a  single  pilot,  who  n?fe<te  a 
daring  night  flight  throughOjsnow  and 
fog  over  a  distance  of  839  mills.  It  was 
this  flight,  beginning  at  7:48  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  and  ending  at  8:40 
the  following  morning,  which  made  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  the  new 
record. 

From  Chicago  to  New  York  the  mail 
was  transported,  with  a  relay  at  Cleve- 
land, arriving  at  Mineola  Field  at  4:50 
p.m.  on  February  23.  Of  course  the  start 
of  the  journey  was  made  in  accordance 
with  Pacific  time  and  the  arrival  is 
recorded  in  Eastern  time.  This  advan- 
tage of  three  hours  is  offset  by  the  fact 
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RECEIVING  TRANSCONTINENTAL  MAIL  BY  AIRPLANE  IN  CHICAGO 
The  mail  which  is  here  being  unloaded  in  Chicago  consists  of  letters  that  left  San  Francisco  by 
airplane  at  4:29  a.m.  February  22,  arriving  in  Chicago  at  8:40  a.m.  on  the  23d-27  hours  elapsed  time. 
The  same  letters  leaving  San  Francisco  by  train  would  take  about  72  hours  to  reach  Chicago 


that  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  East 
to  West. 

The  Postal  Mail  Service  announces 
that  by  May  it  hopes  to  establish  a  regu- 
lar mail  delivery  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  of  approximately  thirty- 
six  hours.  What  would  the  Forty-niners 
say  to  such  a  prospect? 

THE  TRAINED 
DIPLOMAT 

WHEN  people  begin  to  dispute  over 
a  subject,  it  is  a  sign  that  that 
subject  is  alive.  We  welcome 
the  sign  that  our  diplomatic  service  is 
not  dead  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
group  of  articles  printed  in  this  issue. 

By  means  of  controversy,  too,  we  are 
likely  the  sooner  to  get  to  the  truth; 
a/id  there  is  a  sharp  controversy  in 
thtJfee  articles. 

It  is  a  controversy  in  which  one  ex- 
treme is  represented  by  the  unhealthily 
fat  and  gouty  old  codger,  probably  with 
a  title,  who  spends  most  of  his  time  on 
a  social  round  and  who  conceives  that 
his  principal  duty  is  to  lie  for  his  coun- 
try, and  the  other  extreme  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Bryan. 

It  is  the  extreme  represented  by  Mr. 
Bryan  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Roosevelt  fears; 
it  is  the  fat  old  codger  that  Mr.  Ellis 
fears. 

In  fact  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  article,  comes 
perilously  near  to  accepting  the  Bryan 
ideal.  Because  men  who  have  made 
diplomacy  a  profession  and  have  risen 


from  the  ranks  have  been  stupid  and 
have  got  their  countries  into  a  mess,  it 
would  seem,  forsooth,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  diplomats  untrained.  One 
could  find  similar  arguments  for  abolish- 
ing law  schools,  medical  schools,  col- 
leges, high  schools,  and  kindergartens. 
The  men  of  the  stone  age  who  had  no 
trained  diplomats  did  not  have  any  dip- 
lomatic troubles. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Ellis's  arguments,  we 
are  still  of  the  opinion  that  democracy 
is  capable  of  employing  experts  to  ad- 
vantage and  that  ignorance  is  a  cure  for 
nothing. 


THE   WILSON  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

HISTORY  will  soften  the  verdict 
rendered  by  the  voters  last  No- 
vember on  the  Administration  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  but  is  not  likely  to 
reverse  it. 

Whatever  in  that  judgment  was  due 
to  personal  animosity  or  party  feeling 
will,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  disappear. 
The  fact  will  remain,  however,  that  the 
plans  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  for  making 
over  the  Republic  and  for  creating  a 
new  world  order,  plans  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart,  went  awry.  In  the  faith 
that  what  he  desired  so  ardently  must 
not  only  be  right  but  also  be  equally 
desired  by  his  fellow-men  he  sacrificed 
what  seemed  to  him  the  lesser  good; 
and,  losing  thus  the  benefits  he  might 
have  secured,  he  lost  the  main  objects 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  HIS  CABINET  IN  THE  LAST  MONTH  OP  HIS  ADMINISTRATION 
From  left  to  right — President  Wilson  ;  Mr.  Houston,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Mr.  Palmer, 
Attorney-General ;  Mr.  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Mr.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture ;.  Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor  ;  Mr.  Colby,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War  ;  Mr.  Burleson,  Postmaster-General ;  Mr.  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ;  Mr.  Alexander, 

Secretary  of  Commerce 
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as  well.  Acclaimed  at  first  by  his  party, 
he  has  left  it  disrupted  and  feeble;  sup- 
ported as  no  other  war  President  has 
ever  been,  he  retires  to  private  life  re- 
pudiated by  an  unprecedented  majority; 
hailed  in  Europe  by  popular  and  official 
demonstrations  without  parallel,  he  has 
become  now  the  object  of  bitter  re- 
proach. Broken  in  health  and  disillu- 
sioned, he  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
of  all  Americans. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  ascribe 
Mr.  Wilson's  failures  either  to  wrong 
motives  on  his  own  part  or  to  selfish- 
ness, stupidity,  or  passion  on  the  part 
of  those  who  opposed  him.  One  of  the 
lessons  democracy  has  not  yet  fully 
learned  is  to  judge  men's  acts  without 
endeavoring  to  judge  their  characters. 
It  is  possible  and  reasonable  to  believe 
in  the  honesty  and  patriotism  alike  of 
Mr.  Wilson  and  of  those  who  here  and 
abroad  thwarted  his  purposes. 

I 

Whatever  verdict  history  will  render 
on  the  two  terms  of  President  Wilson, 
it  will  not  ignore  them.  They  consti- 
tute eight  of  the  most  memorable  years 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  and  five 
of  the  most  memorable  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  They  will  be  remem- 
bered because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  them;  but  in 
America  they  will  be  remembered  also 
because  of  the  personality  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  President.  In  the  line  of 
Presidents  he  will  certainly  remain 
among  the -more  distinguished.  Some 
Presidents  have  been  capable  executives 
but  unobtrusive;  others  have  been  both 
unobtrusive  and  incapable;  but,  what- 
ever judgment  may  be  rendered  upon 
Mr.  Wilson's  capability,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  he  will  ever  become  obscure. 

Americans  want  their  Presidents  not 
merely  to  hold  office  but  to  play  a  great 
part.  They  are  proud  when  their  Chief 
Executive  proves  to  be  a  man  of  great 
distinction.  Such  certainly  was  Mr. 
Wilson.  He  had  the  Presidential  ges- 
ture. He-  was  quite  conscious  of  his 
role,  as  he  once  intimated  quite  frankly 
to  a  group  of  newspaper  correspondents 
in  Washington  when  he  welcomed  an 
occasion  of  relief  from  it.  He  played 
his  part  well  at  home  and  superlatively 
well  abroad.  At  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris,  where  many  men  of  great  dis- 
tinction were  assembled,  Mr.  Wilson's 
was  the  grand  figure.  Physically  he 
looked  the  part.  He  bore  himself  with 
graciousness.  And  when  he  spoke  his 
words  gave  the  effect  of  noble  utterance. 

It  was  this  ability  to  look  and  speak 
and  act  the  part  of  the  most  powerful 
executive  in  the  world  that  gave  him 
his  chief  hold  upon  his  party  at  the  out- 
set of  his  first  term.  Followers  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  loyal  henchmen  of  the  bosses, 


successors  of  the  mugwumps,  and  proud 
politicians  from  the  South  so  long 
politically  powerless  were,  however  mu- 
tually uncongenial,  all  enthusiastic  over 
the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  had 
placed  in  the  White  House  a  cultivated 
gentleman,  a  scholar  in  politics,  a  per- 
sonage. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  Mr. 
Wilson's  course  as  President  without 
recognizing  the  power  that  he  exerted 
through  his  personal  dignity.  And  this 
impression  of  greatness  which  he  im- 
parted by  his  personal  presence  he  also 
imparted  by  his  writings.  Even  when 
readers  did  not  altogether  understand 
what  he  had  written,  they  received  the 
impression  that  a  great  and  lofty  idea 
had  been  expressed  with  great  clearness. 
Praise  for  his  literary  style  was  but  a 
form  of  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
extraordinary  ability  not  only  to  be 
President  but  also  to  seem  to  be. 

In  this  very  quality  there  was  danger 
to  his  ultimate  success.  When  he  said 
in  the  late  autumn  of  1914  that  those 
who  advocated  preparedness  were  "ner- 
vous and  excitable,"  he  gave  an  impres- 
sion to  the  country  much  the  same  as 
if  he  had  actually  demonstrated  that  the 
country  was  prepared.  When  he  told 
Germany  that  she  would  be  held  to  a 
"strict  accountability,"  he  made  the 
country  really  believe  that  by  saying  so 
he  had  held  Germany  strictly  account- 
able. When  he  issued  in  1918  his 
Fourteen  Points,  he  gave  the  impression 
not  only  to  his  own  country  but  to  the 
world  that  he  had  ready  to  hand  a  new 
order  of  society  which,  once  the  fighting 
stopped,  could  be  put  into  happy  oper- 
ation. His  grand  manner  and  his 
gracious  speech  persuaded  people  to  ac- 
cept what  he  said  as  a  sound  idea  be- 


cause it  sounded  well,  and  made  people 
accept  his  phrases  as  if  they  were  deeds. 

II 

In  playing  the  role  of  President  he 
also  chose  to  play  the  role  of  a  leader 
of  liberals.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  that  role  by  his  mind  and  tempera- 
ment. He  was  not  assuming  a  part 
alien  to  him,  but  was  magnifying  a  part 
wholly  congenial.  He  began  and  con- 
tinued as  a  frankly  partisan  liberal.  He 
was  a  party  Democrat  because  he  be- 
lieved the  Democratic  party  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  vehicle  for  liberalism,  while  the 
Republican  party  was  a  repository  for 
conservatism  if  not  toryism. 

And  he  had  from  the  start  of  a  public 
career,  even  while  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  defects  as  well  as  the  good 
points  of  the  typical  liberal.  He  was 
suspicious  of  all  business  enterprise 
and  regarded  business  men,  particularly 
successful  business  men,  as  guilty  until 
proved  innocent.  His  book  on  "The 
New  Freedom"  presents  the  business  man 
as,  on  the  whole,  an  enemy  to  social 
progress.  And,  like  the  majority  of 
self-conscious  liberals,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
inclined,  if  not  committed,  to  pacifism— 
that  is,  the  doctrine  that  the  chief  thing 
to  be  desired  among  nations  is  not  jus- 
tice but  peace.  He  made  this  clear  by 
his  appointment  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  announced  that 
while  he  was  in  office  the  Nation  would 
under  no  circumstances  go  to  war.  His 
nomination  of  Mr.  Daniels  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  was  to  the  same*  effect,  as 
was  also  his  appointment  later,  on  Lind- 
ley  Garrison's  resignation,  of  Newton  D. 
Baker  as  Secretary  of  War.  President 
Wilson's  liberalism,  however,  took  that 
form  of  idealism  which  does  not  readily 
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distinguish  between  noble  aspirations 
and  principles.  This  led  him  to  incon- 
sistency which  he  himself  seemed  not 
to  recognize.  The  thought  of  democracy 
appealed  to  his  emotion,  and  whatever 
for  the  time  being  thrilled  him  with 
that  thought  he  advocated.  At  one  time 
the  bloodshed  in  Mexico  gave  him  the 
vision  of  a  people  fighting  for  freedom, 
and  he  urged  that  they  be  allowed  to 
spill  all  the  blood  they  pleased;  almost 
exactly  a  year  later  revolution  was  pre- 
sented to  him  as  an  extinguisher  of 
democracy,  and  he  urged  that  the  repub- 
lics of  the  Western  Hemisphere  unite 
in  preventing  the  very  thing  which 
thrilled  him  the  year  before. 

Throughout  his  Administration  he 
was  recognized  as  a  leader  first  of  the 
liberals  of  his  own  country  and  later  as 
the  leader  of  the  liberals  of  the  world. 

Ill 

Intent  as  he  was  on  the  fulfillment  of 
his  aspirations,  he  was  kept  to  his 
course  by  his  temperament.  He  had 
what  he  himself  called  "a  single-track 
mind."  His  critics  called  it  willfulness. 
It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  discuss  any 
plan  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  He 
saw  few  persons,  and  consulted  with 
fewer.  His  habit  was  to  cogitate  his 
plans  alone.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  his 
state  papers  he  wrote  on  the  typewriter 
in  solitude.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  his  natural  disposition,  but  it  was 
reinforced  by  the  habits  of  the  academic 
life  he  had  led  and  by  his  formulated 
belief  that  the  Executive  should  be  an 
initiator  of  policies  and  legislation,  the 
active  and  directing  head  of  his  party 
in  Congress  as  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  is  the  leader  of  the  Majority 
in  Parliament. 

Naturally,  with  this  temperament,  this 
training,  and  this  belief,  he  chose  as  his 
associates  men  who  he  believed  would 
take  his  orders,  or  at  least  whose  minds, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  would  run  along 
with  his.  His  Cabinet,  consequently, 
was  not  a  strong  one.  Mr.  Garrison, 
too  independent,  resigned.  Mr.  McAdoo, 
another  strong  character,  became  his 
son-in-law  and  coadjutor.  And  Mr. 
Lane,  the  most  able  of  the  Cabinet,  was 
soon  virtually  shelved  and  had  little  or 
no  access  to  the  President's  mind. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent's course  was  necessarily  character- 
ized by  secrecy.  When  he  asked  his 
party  or  his  associates  for  some  action, 
it  was  enough  that  he  asked  for  it.  To 
this  day,  for  example,  his  reasons  for 
asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  Canal  Toll 
Law  are  unknown.  It  was  not  that  the 
President  had  anything  to  hide,  but  that 
he  did  not  relish  taking  people  into  his 
confidence.  He  did  not  like  to  encounter 
argument.  One  result  was,  therefore, 
that  he  did  not  gain  the  benefit  of  the 
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knowledge  that  he  might  have  had  for 
the  asking.   He  apparently  did  not  fore- 
see the  possibility  of  the  United  States 
becoming  involved  in  the  war,  though 
there  were  thousands  who  did  foresee 
it  and  prepared  themselves  as  best  they 
could  for  it.    He  did  not  foresee  the  col- 
lapse of  the  eastern  front  through  the 
treachery  of  the  Bolshevists,  for  when  it 
came  he  frankly  confessed  his  disillu- 
sionment.   He  did  not  foresee  the  utter 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  force  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the 
country  by   intertwining  it   with  the 
Treaty.   In  these  and  other  instances  he 
took  the  counsel  too  much  of  those  who 
already  agreed  with  him.  Conversely, 
to  those  who  disagreed  with  him  he 
ascribed    ignorance    or    evil  purpose. 
Business  men  who  did  not  fall  in  with 
his  plans  he  would  "hang  as  high  as 
Haman."    The  French  when  they  did 
not  fall  in  with  his  plans  were  "mili- 
taristic."   Opponents  of  the  League  he 
charged  with  "gross  ignorance  and  im- 
pudent audacity."  Repeatedly  he  showed 
that  his  absorption  in  his  own  plans 
and  purposes  prevented  him  from  re- 
alizing that  there  were  conflicting  plans 
and  purposes  in  the  world  not  wholly 
without  merit.    He  was  ready  to  charge 
others    with    willfulness    without  ap- 
parently realizing  that  in  some  cases 
that  willfulness  was  a  natural  reaction 
of  others  to  his  own  state  of  mind. 

IV 

On  coming  into  the  Presidency  he 
found  certain  circumstances  particu- 
larly adapted  to  his  purposes.  Though 
he  was  a  minority  President,  the  com- 
bined votes  for  Taft  and  Roosevelt  ex- 
ceeding those  for  him,  he  had  behind 
him  an  enthusiastic  party  and  a  more 
than  acquiescent  country. 

It  was  therefore  possible  for  him  to 
get  hearty  co-operation  in  his  plans  for 
immediate  legislation.  Of  the  measures 
which  he  secured  the  greatest  was  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  This  is  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion. Though  it  originated  in  plans 
drawn  up  by  Senator  Aldrich  and  the 
Commission  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
it  remained  a  mere  proposal  as  long  as 
the  Republicans  were  in  power. 

It  was  a  Democratic  legislator,  Mr. 
Glass,  who  superintended  the  framing 
of  the  measure,  and  it  was  a  Democratic 
Administration  that  put  it  into  law.  It 
has  saved  the  people  of  America  from  un- 
imaginable hardships  and  has  given  to 
the  Nation  the  financial  framework  which 
bore  without  injury  the  tremendous 
shock  of  the  war.  People  unacquainted 
with  the  technique  of  finance  perhaps 
never  realize  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
Wilson  Administration  for  this  one 
thing. 

Under    the    Wilson  Administration 
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other  important  measures  enacted  were 
the  bills  providing  for  an  Income  Tax, 
a  Tariff  Commission  and  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Clayton  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  and  the  bills  providing  for 
Federal  Workmen's  Compensation,  re- 
stricting child  labor,  and  regulating  the 
employment  of  seamen.  These  all  were 
In  line  with  the  progressive  programme. 
In  addition  under  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration prohibition  and  woman  suffrage 
were  incorporated  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Administratively  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration has  not  as  gootl  a  record  as  in 
legislation.     Under  it  the  government 
of  the  Philippines  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  landowning  Filipinos  who  have 
little  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  islands  as  a  whole.    In  the 
name  of  liberalism  the  liberties  of  the 
Filipino  peoples  have  been  jeopardized. 
In  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  American 
party   politics   has   injured  America's 
reputation  as  a  trustee  for  dependent 
peoples.   In  the  diplomatic  service  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  employ  ama- 
teurs not  always  possessed  of  the  ama- 
teur spirit.   In  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica alone  no  less  than  twenty-one  diplo- 
mats were  displaced,  in  spite  of  long 
and  good  service,  by  "deserving  Demo- 
crats," who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
language,  customs,  and  habits  of  the 
countries  to  which  which  they  were  ac- 
credited.   At  home  the  Administration 
has  tolerated  more  than  its  share  of 
incompetence.     In  particular  has  the 
Postal  Service  suffered  in  repute.  The 
spirit   of   disinterested   public  service 
which  under  Roosevelt  drew  many  young 
men  into  office,  and  which  suffered  dis- 
couragement under  Taft,  has  under  Wil- 
son had  no  revival.   That  spirit  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  extreme  partisan- 
ship which  characterized  the  entrance 
of  the  Democratic  party  into  power  to 
which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

V 

Whatever  .may  be  said  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
policy  in  Mexico,  it  has  been  productive 
of  no  measurable  advance  in  that  coun- 
try towards  true  liberty  or  in  America 
towards  the  position  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  President  Wilson  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  originator  of  the 
phrase  "Watchful  Waiting,"  which 
meant  in  practice  too  often  waiting 
without  watchfulness.  His  Administra- 
tion involved  the  country  twice  in  war- 
like expeditions,  futile  in  themselves 
and  solvent  of  no  Mexican  problem.  On 
one  occasion  the  expedition  was  sent  to 
secure  a  salute  from  the  flag  which  was 
never  forthcoming,  and  in  the  other 
case  to  catch  a  bandit  who  remained 
uncaught.  Nothing  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  done  has  made  American  life 
or  property  safer  across  the  southern 
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border.  On  behalf  of  President  Wilson's 
Mexican  policy  it  may  be  said  that  it 
at  least  avoided  an  entanglement  with 
the  problem  in  Mexico  when  we  needed 
all  our  resources  for  the  greater  task 
in  Europe. 

VI 

It  is  desirable  that  all  the  people 
should  follow  the  President  in  his  for- 
eign policy,  but  if  that  is  to  be  the  case 
the  President  must  be  able  to  lead  the 
country.  This  he  has  failed  to  do  in  his 
foreign  policy.  His  single-track  mind 
and  his  habit  of  solitary  action  pre* 
vented  him  from  working  with  the  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  three  respects  in  which  the 
people  during  the  war  really  led  them- 
selves: Many  thousands  of  them  were 
in  the  war  as  individuals  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies  before  the  country  went  in 
as  a  whole;  when  the  draft  was  adopted, 
they  accepted  it  with  substantial  una- 
nimity; and  when  the  'Government 
needed  money,  not  only  for  war  but  for 
the  aftermath,  the  people  responded  di- 
rectly. Without  detracting  from  the 
credit  that  really  belongs  to  the  Admin- 
istration for  what  it  did,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  in  the  war  the  people 
themselves  very  largely  took  charge. 
And  the  facts  prove  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  led  the  people  from  the  begin- 
ning they  would  have  responded. 

It  has  become  customary  to  say  that 
when  the  European  War  broke  out 
America  was  in  no  mood  or  mind  to 
take  the  part  that  was  rightly  hers. 
The  fact  is  that  it  was  entirely  a  case 
of  leadership.  England  was  in  no  mood 
to  go  into  the  war;  but  she  did  what 
was  in  the  line  of  her  duty  and  of  her 
interest  and  did  it  promptly.  Germany 
had  miscalculated.  She  thought  Eng- 
lish liberalism  in  the  name  of  peace 
would  permit  a  German-made  and  a  Ger- 
man-won war.  Germany  was  mistaken 
about  England,  but  she  was  right  about 
America.  She  knew  that  the  pacifists 
were  in  control  and  would,  so  far  as  they 
could  exercise  their  authority,  let  a  Ger- 
man-made war  have  its  way.  America 
was  a  party  to  the  Hague  Treaty  and 
could  have  notified  the  belligerents  that 
they  would  violate  that  Treaty  by  vio- 
lating the  neutral  territory  of  Belgium 
at  their  peril.  In  the  name  of  peace, 
however,  the  United  States  Government, 
instead  of  acting  the  part  of  the  just 
man  armed,  found  excuse  for  not  acting 
at  all. 

President  Wilson  instituted  then  the 
policy  which  he  maintained  to  the  end. 
It  was  a  policy  of  neutrality,  and  it  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  chief 
thing  to  be  desired  is  peace,  not  justice. 
Later  when  he  entered  the  war  he  did 
not  materially  change  his  policy.  His 
attitude  in  the  war  and  in  the  peace 
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negotiations  after  was,  substantially, 
that  of  one  aloof  from  the  real  purposes, 
as  he  conceived  them,  of  the  belligerents. 
Alike  before,  during,  and  after  America's 
participation  in  the  war  Mr.  Wilson's 
attitude  was  that  of  a  mediator.  While 
the  Germans  were  committing  their 
atrocities,  bombarding  undefended, 
towns,  pillaging,  levying  illegal  con- 
tributions, executing  hostages,  destroy- 
ing irreplaceable  monuments  of  art, 
planting  mines  in  the  open  sea,  and  vio- 
lating every  provision  of  international 
law  which  they  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  violate,  President  Wilson  acted 
on  the  doctrine  that  it  was  laudable  to 
be  neutral  between  right  and  wrong, 
that  we  were  not  concerned  with  the 
causes  and  objects  of  the  war,  that 
Americans  should  be  impartial  not  only 
in  expression  but  even  in  thought.  It 
was  his  ambition  that  America  should 
remain  apart,  fit  to  be  a  mediator. 

As  the  belligerent  spirit  of  the 
American  people  grew,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  check  it.  When  the  Lusi- 
tania  was  sunk  and  the  Nation  was 
ready  to  fight,  readier  in  spirit  than 
two  years  later,  he  quenched  the  spirit 
of  the  people  by  his  phrase  "Too  proud 
to  fight."  On  the  very  eve  of  our  en- 
trance into  war  he  was  urging  "peace 
without  victory."  The  real  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  America,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Leonard  Wood,  whose 
work  in  establishing  voluntary  training 
camps  for  officers  proved  of  inestimable 
service  later  in  the  war.  President  Wil- 
son by  every  means  in  his  power  ob- 
structed. 

When  at  last,  however,  the  people 
forced  the  Administration  into  the  war, 
in  spite  of  the  President's  re-election  on 
the  platform  "He  kept  us  out  of  war," 
the  Administration  adopted  a  great 
policy.  General  Enoch  Crowder  had 
prepared  a  plan  for  a  new  kind  of 
draft  upon  the  citizens  of  the  country 
for  service  in  war,  and  President  Wil- 
son, captured  by  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples in  the  measure,  made  its  passage 
possible  by  Congress.  This  act  is  a 
monument  to  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion with  which  only  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  is  comparable.  It  will  never 
be  forgotten  that  under  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration two  million  men  were  sent 
across  the  seas  and  fought  beside  the 
French  and  the  British.  They  were  hot 
fighting  a  war  to  end  war,  though  that 
was  the  Administration's  version  of 
their  purpose.  They  were  fighting  to 
put  an  end  to  a  particularly  hideous  and 
dangerous  form  of  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice. And  while  they  were  fighting. 
President  Wilson  as- a  mediator  between 
the  belligerents  secured  the  adoption  of 
a  set  of  terms  on  which  the  armistice 
was  finally  arranged. 

■  Appealing  to  the  country  for  support. 
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but  promising  that  he  would  abide  by 
the  verdict  "without  cavil,"  the  Presi- 
dent suffered  a  reverse  by  the  defeat  of 
his  party  at  the  polls.  Nevertheless  he 
went  abroad  declaring  that  he  had  a 
mandate  from  the  people.  He  told  the 
people  abroad  just  what  that  mandate 
was — that  there  should  be  a  League  of 
Nations.  Then,  returning  to  this  coun- 
try, he  told  the  people  here  that  the 
people  of  Europe  expected  from  Amer- 
ica the  League  of  Nations,  and  in  order 
to  secure  it  he  had  intertwined  the 
League  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
entangled. 

The  result  is  known,  and  has  been 
known  for  months.  America,  given  the 
choice  between  all  and  none,  has  chosen 
none. 

VII 

When  President  Wilson  issued  his 
Fourteen  Points  and  after  the  country 
had  had  a  chance  to  consider  them, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that  they  would 
prove  mischievous.  The  event  has 
shown  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  right. 

These  Fourteen  Points  were  received 
all  over  the  world  as  a  new  charter  of 
liberty  and  democracy,  each  people, 
even  the  Germans,  declaring  them  to  be 
their  own  ideal.  Before  the  end  of  the 
war  Mr.  Wilson  negotiated  with  the 
Central  Powers  through  an  interchange 
of  notes  for  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  those 
Fourteen  Points,  and  when  the  armi- 
stice was  finally  arranged  it  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Point  Two,  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  based  on  these 
points.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wilson 
was  held  everywhere  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  world  and  a  bringer  of  a  golden  age. 
But  before  the  Peace  Conference  was 
well  under  way  it  soon  became  evident 
that  each  of  the  peoples  interpreted  those 
Fourteen  Points  in  its  own  way.  The 
Jugoslavs  believed  that  it  meant  Fiume 
for  Jugoslavia,  Italy  believed  that  it 
meant  Fiume  for  Italy.  On  all  sides 
there  came  to  be  distrust  and  fear  lest 
the  Fourteen  Points  should  be  aban- 
doned, each  nation  believing  that  the 
abandonment  of  its  own  aspirations 
meant  the  abandonment  of  those  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  peace  had  been  ar- 
ranged. The  Germans  themselves  argued 
that  they  were  not  morally  bound  by  i 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  because  in ! 
making  the  peace  the  Allied  and  As- 1 
sociated  Powers  had  repudiated  their 
terms  made  through  Mr.  Wilson  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Governments  of  I 
the  several  nations.  The  Germans  as- 
sert that  they  surrendered  not  to  force « 
of  arms  but  to  American  honor — and  that  I 
American  honor  is  abandoned.  This  isj 
the  consequence  of  ending  the  war  by 
negotiations  rather  than  by  an  indis- 
putable victory  at  arms  and  uncondi- 
tional surrender.    To  that  extent  the 
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peace  is  Mr.  Wilson's  "peace  without 
victory."  It  has  left  all  the  nations 
each  with  the  feeling  that  it  has  been  in 
some  way  hoodwinked. 

Moreover,  the  liberals  of  the  world 
who  once  recognized  Mr.  Wilson  as  their 
leader  have  now  very  largely  repudiated 
him  because  they  believed  that  in  order 
to  secure  the  League  of  Nations,  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  he  sacrificed 
the  Fourteen  Points,  and  with  them  his 
ideals.  This  belief  is  made  the  more 
plausible  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson 
took  with  him  to  Europe  a  great  party 
of  experts   who   engaged   in  drawing 


boundaries,  adjusting  here,  compromis- 
ing there,  and  in  general  involving 
America  in  the  multitudinous  details 
of  territorial  disputes  in  which  she  had 
no  concern.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Wilson 
consciously  sacrificed  any  ideal  or 
yielded  any  of  his  Fourteen  Points. 
_They  were  sufficiently  vague  to  cover 
almost  any  arrangement.  The  turmoil 
in  which  the  world  still  finds  itself  was 
in  the  womb  of  a  peace  by  negotiation. 

Seeking  his  own  way  with  singleness  of 
purpose,  discouraged  by  criticism,  and 
therefore  disinclined  to  consider  other 


points  of  view  than  his  own,  responsive 
to  the  emotional  appeal  of  every  ideal 
that  at  the  time  seemed  to  him  to  be 
high  and  noble,  practical  to  the  point 
of  astuteness  in  forwarding  the  inter- 
ests of  his  party  and  of  any  group  with 
which  he  agreed,  impractical  in  testing 
his  ideals  by  facts  or  by  principles,  so 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace  as  often 
to  neglect  the  cause  of  justice,  ambitious 
for  his  country,  jealous  of  the  dignity 
of  great  office  that  he  held,  Woodrow 
Wilson  will  be  remembered  as  the  Presi- 
dent who  sought  peace  without  victory 
and  found  a  peace  of  misunderstanding. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  CABINET 


Mr.  Hughes,  President  Harding's  Sec- 
retary of  State,  is  fifty-eight  years 
old.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  Baptist.  He  practiced 
and  taught  law  in  New  York  City.  In 
1905  he  began  for  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  the  insurance  investigation 
which  gave  him  National  repute.  He 
served  two  terms  as  Governor  of  New 
York  State  and  six  years  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  1916  he  was  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  Since  then  he 
has  practiced  law  in  New  York  City  and 
has  conducted  a  Government  aircraft  in- 
vestigation. While,  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Hughes  has  had  no  official  intimacy  with 
foreign  affairs,  his  great  distinction  as 
a  jurist,  and  particularly  his  construc- 
tive criticism  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
has  made  him  favorably  known  abroad. 

Regret  has  been  expressed  that  most 
.  of  the  men  in  the  new  Cabinet  lack 
large  experience  in  administrative  and 
legislative  office.  At  the  present  writing 
the  members  already  selected  for  the 
Cabinet,  according  to  official  announce- 
ment, are  Hughes,  Hoover,  Denby,  Daugh- 
erty,  and  Weeks,  but  the  hints  are 
authoritative  that  the  remaining  ap- 
pointments will  be  Mellon  to  the  Treas- 
ury, Hays  to  the  Postmastership,  Fall  to 
;he  Interior  Department,  Wallace  to  Agri- 
culture, and  either  Davis,  Duncan,  or 
O'Connor  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Labor. 

Of  these  men,  Wallace,  Hoover,  and 
Hughes  are  probably  most  sympathetic 
to  Republican  Progressives,  but  Fall 
and  Hays  are  not  unsympathetic.  The 
other  men  belong  rather  to  the  conserva- 
tive Wing  of  the  party.  Mr.  Hoover  will 
be  next  to  the  youngest  member  in  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Hays  is  forty-one  years 
old  and  Mr.  Hoover  forty-six.  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver was  born  in  Iowa  and  educated  at 
Stanford  University,  in  California.  He 
quickly  obtained  wide  repute  as  a  min- 
ing engineer,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  that  he  obtained 
world  repute.  In  1914,  in  London,  he 
organized  the  American  Committee  of 
Relief.  From  1915  to  1918  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee, 
and  from  1917  to  1919  was  United  States 
Food  Administrator.    Since  then  he  has 


been  at  the  head  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  and  the  European  Re- 
lief Council.  In  managing  these  im- 
mense activities  Mr.  Hoover  has  clearly 
seen  the  dangers  both  of  duplication  of 
work  and  of  assigning  to  any  bureau  some 
task  unrelated  to  its  general  endeavor. 
Hence  when,  a  long  time  ago,  Mr.  Har- 
ding asked  him  to  accept  a  Cabinet 
office,  Mr.  Hoover  told  him  that  the  Cabi- 
net offices  were  full  of  these  unrelated 
and  duplicating  jobs  and  that  he  would 
insist  on  a  rearrangement  of  bureaus. 
As  to  duplication  Mr.  Hoover  may  well 
inquire,  for  instance,  whether  he  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  going  to  look 
after  the  needs  of  American  business 
abroad.  The  State  Department  has  its 
consuls;  the  Commerce  Department  its 
commercial  attaches.  They  should  be 
united  in  one  service. 

Aside  from  this  suggested  change,  the 
State  Department  is  comparatively  free 
from  unrelated  bureaus.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  second  Department  in  the 
official  executive  list,  that  of  the  Treas- 
ury, we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  its  Secretary  is  the  head  not  only 
of  all  purely  fiscal  offices,  but  also  of 
such  miscellaneous  bureaus  as  that  of 
the  Supervising  Architect,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  last  named  uniting  the  old  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  and  the  Life  Saving  Ser- 
vice. What  is  more,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  the  head  of  the  tax  levy- 
ing and  collecting  forces.  As  he  ap- 
points the  Internal  Revenue  Collector, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Collector  has 
heretofore  appointed  the  Federal  Pro- 
hibition Enforcement  officer,  Mr.  Mellon 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  chief  Na- 
tional authority  for  enforcing  Prohibi- 
tion. He  is  on  record  as  saying  that 
though  not  in  favor  originally  of  Na- 
tional prohibition,  he  would  not  now 
have  it  repealed.  It  is  announced,  how- 
ever, that  enforcement  of  prohibition 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Attorney-  Gen- 
eral's office. 

Mr.  Mellon,  probably  chosen  as  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  known 
through  his  building  of  the  first  inde- 
pendent pipe  line  in  opposition  to  the 
Standard  Oil  monopoly.     He   is  now 


nearly  seventy  years  old,  and  has  long 
been  a  great  power  in  the  industrial  and 
financial  life  of  western  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  reputed  to  be  many  times  a  mill- 
ionaire. 

Harry  M.  Daugherty  is  Mr.  Harding's 
lifelong  friend  and  boomer,  and  his  selec- 
tion for  Attorney-General  has  been  more 
•adversely  criticised  than  has  that  of 
any  nominee.  Mr.  Daugherty  has  been 
a  hard  hitter,  and  during  his  life  of 
sixty-one  years  has  met  many  an  antago- 
nist on  the  political  field  where  he  has 
been  more  active  than  in  his  own  pro- 
fession of  law.  But  Senator  Harding, 
who  knows  him  probably  as  intimately 
as  any  one,  says  that  he  is  a  fine  lawyer 
and  will  make  a  great  Attorney-General. 
We  shall  see.  Mr.  Daugherty  has 
served  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  and  in 
1912  was  Chairman  of  the  State  Repub- 
lican Committee.  Last  year  at  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  he  was  Mr.  Harding's 
campaign  manager.  He  has  long  been 
a  manager  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Har- 
ding's political  advance.  No  wonder 
that  Senator  Harding  feels  grateful  to 
him,  and  also  a  little  anxious  lest  the 
country  should  think  that  it  is  going  to 
suffer  from  what  it  deems  the  payment 
of  a  private  debt. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Hays  as 
Postmaster-General  is  also  a  frank  recog- 
nition of  a  political  debt.  But  the  nomi- 
nation has  properly  not  met  with  such 
adverse  criticism  as  has  that  of  Mr. 
Daugherty.  Mr.  Hays  first  attained  his 
prominence  in  Indiana  politics,  where 
his  success  drew  the  attention  of  those 
National  Republican  leaders  who  were 
anxious  for  the  conciliation  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  party  and  for  efficiency 
in  the  management  of  National  cam- 
paigns. They  'made  Hays  Chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee,  and 
in  this  position  he  achieved  undoubted 
success.  He  is  an  Indianian  by  birth, 
education,  profession,  and  political  sup- 
pleness. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Interior  it  is  ex- 
pected that  President  Harding  will 
choose  Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Fall  is  a  native  of  Kentucky.  He  is 
fifty-nine  years  old.  He  was  educated 
at  country  schools.    He  has  worked  as 


(C)  Harris  &  Evving 

CHARLES   I  .  HUGHES 
once  Governor  of  New  York  and 
former  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  is 
Mr.  Harding's  Secretary  of  State 


Paul  Thompson 

ANDREW  W.  MELLON 
Pittsburgh  banker,  prominent  in 
the  development  of  coal,  coke,  and 
iron  enterprises,  may  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 


Bain 

HARRY  M.  DAUGHERTY 
of  Ohio,  despite  opposition,  has 
been    named  Attorney-General. 
Mr.  Harding  prophesies  that  Mr. 
Daugherty  will  "  make  good  " 


(C)  Keystone 

JOHN  W.  WEEKS 
Formerly  United  States  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, is  Secretary  of  War 


EDWIN  DENBY 
of  Michigan,  son  of  a  former  Min- 
ister to  China,  succeeds  to  the 
stormy  post  of  Josephus  Daniels 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


(C)  Paul  Thompson 

WILL  H.  HAYS 
Indiana  lawyer  and  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, is  expected  to  un-Burlesonize 
the  mails  as  Postmaster-General 


(C)  Harris  &  Ewing 

ALBERT  B.  FALL 
United  States  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  former   farmer,  ranch- 
man, and  miner,  may  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior 


Bain 

HERBERT  HOOVER 


of  California,  engineer,  former 
United  States  Food  Administrator, 
and  prominent  in  European  relief 
measures,is  Secretary  of  Commerce 


r 


International 

JAMES  J.  DAVIS 
of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  Wales, 
son  of  a  tinplate  puddler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
may  be  Secretary  of  Labor 


Bain 

HENRY  C.  WALLACE 
of  Iowa,  publisher  and  editor  of 
"Wallace's  Farmer,"  former  Pro- 
fessor of  Dairying  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, may  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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farmer,  rancher,  miner,  lawyer.  He 
served  in  the  New  Mexico  Legislature 
and  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  New 
Mexico  Supreme  Court.  He  is  particu- 
larly well  known  by  reason  of  his  con- 
stant interest  in  Mexico.  It  is  assumed 
that  he  will  influence  the  new  Cabinet 
towards  a  firmer  and  more  drastic  Mexi- 
can policy. 

Closely  associated  in  function  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  As  Secretary 
of  that  Department  Mr.  Harding's  choice 
of  Henry  Cantwell  Wallace,  of  Iowa, 
meets  with  well-nigh  universal  ap- 
proval. Mr.  Wallace  is  fifty-four  years 
old.  He  had  a  collegiate  education  and 
is  widely  known  as  the  editor  of  "Wal- 
lace's Farmer." 

The  appointment  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  goes  to  ex-Senator  Weeks,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  author  of  the  famous 
Weeks  Law,  which  provides  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's annual  acquirement  of  forested 
watersheds  on  navigable  streams — one 
of  the  wisest  measures  ever  passed  by 
Congress.  Mr.  Weeks  is  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire  but  a  resident  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  is  sixty  years  old.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  he  served  some  years 
as  midshipman.  Then  he  went  into 
banking  in  Boston  and  made  a  suc- 
cess of  it.  He  served  for  ten  years  in 
the  Massachusetts  Naval  Brigade  and 
also  during  the  Spanish  War  in  the 
Volunteer  Navy.  He  spent  six  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  six  in 
the  Senate.  In  1916  he  was  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  and  received  105  votes 
in  the  Republican  Convention. 

After  Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois, 
had  declined  Senator  Harding's  offer  of 
the  Navy  portfolio  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  sufficiently  conversant  with 
navy  affairs,  Mr.  Harding  turned  to  Ed- 
win Denby,  of  Michigan.  In  the  Spanish 
War  Mr.  Denby  served  as  gunner's 
mate  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Yosemite,  which 
was  manned  entirely  by  the  Detroit 
Naval  Reserve  under  the  command  of  Tru- 
man Newberry  (Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  the  Roosevelt  Administration).  The 
Yosemite  took  part  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign. At  our  declaration  of  war  in 
1917  Mr.  Denby,  forty-seven  years  old, 
gave  up  his  law  practice  and,  using 
every  influence,  was  finally  allowed  to 
enlist  as  a  plain  private  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  Island, 
South  Carolina,  for  training.  There  he 
had  to  scrub  floors  and  polish  windows, 
push  hand-carts  laden  with  oyster  shells 
for  road  building,  and  stand  in  a  long 
"chow  line"  waiting  for  mess,  together 
with  buddies  of  half  his  age.  He  was 
markedly  popular.  He  was  made  non- 
commissioned officer  and  finally  pro- 
moted to  major.  Mr.  Denby  has  served 
six  years  in  Congress,  where  he  was 
member  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  thus  became  familiar  with 
naval  affairs.  All  who  have  talked 
with  him  must  have  carried  away  with 
them  the  impression  of  a  big,  human, 
intelligent  personality.  More  than  any 
other  Republican  conservative,  Denby 
redeemed  the  reputation  of  the  "Cannon 


crowd."  The  choice  of  Edwin  Denby 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  fulfills  the 
American  Legion's  aspirations  to  have 
one  of  its  members  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Denby's  father  was  our  well-known 
Minister  to  China.  There  the  son  gained 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Far  East 
— in  fact,  he  began  his  workaday  life  by 
serving  ten  years  in  the  Chinese  Im- 
perial Maritime  Customs.  Then  he  went 
to  Detroit,  began  the  practice  of  law, 
and  later  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles in  addition.  His  first  assistant 
will  be  Theodore  Roosevelt,  son  of  the 
former  President— the  third  Roosevelt  to 
serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  most  disputed  position  as  to  can- 
didates at  this  writing  is  that  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Among  the  names 
mentioned  for  this  office  are  (1)  James 
John  Davis,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  Welshman 
by  birth,  a  puddler  in  the  Pennsylvania 
steel  mills,  a  man  who  was  active  with 
the  Steel  Workers'  Union.  He  is  now  a 
banker  and  the  head  of  the  Loyal  Order 
of  Moose.  (2)  James  Duncan,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Vice-President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Mission  to  Russia  in 
1917.  He  successfully  led  the  strike  in 
the  granite-cutting  industry  for  an  eight- 
hour  day.  (3)  T.  V.  O'Connor,  of  New 
York,  President  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association. 

It  is  impossible  to  withhold  all  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  a  Cabinet  until  it 
has  been  tested  by  its  conduct  of  affairs. 
If  the  men  who  compose  it  are  known 
to  the  public,  their  past  acts  form  some 
basis  of  judgment;  and,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  unknown,  that  fact  in 
itself  makes  some  estimate  of  their 
ability  and  their  representative  char- 
acter inevitable.  The  country  already 
knows  two  of  the  men  as  well  as  any 
public  men  are  likely  ever  to  be  known. 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hoover  have 
already  made  their  impression  upon  the 
public  mind.  Each  of  these  two  is 
counted  among  the  real  leaders  of  Amer- 
ica. Both  of  them  have  at  times  been 
somewhat  aloof  from  the  center  of 
political  conflict,  and  both  have  incurred 
to  some  degree  the  distrust  of  practical 
politicians;  but  both  are  respected  and 
trusted  by  the  people  at  large. 

Mr.  Hughes  will  be  welcome  to  the 
Cabinet  because  he  will  bring  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  and  particu- 
larly of  its  foreign  affairs  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  which  is  needed  particu- 
larly at  a  time  of  reconstruction.  Mr. 
Hoover  will  be  welcome  because  he  will 
bring  to  the  Government  his  organizing 
power  when  reorganization  is  needed, 
will  exert  a  sane  and  healthful  influ- 
ence on  our  labor  and  foreign  problems, 
concerning  both  of  which  he  has  ex- 
pert knowledge,  and  will  inspire  confi- 
dence at  home  and  abroad  at  a  time 
when  confidence  is  perhaps  above  all 
things  needed  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  Mr.  Harding  has  to  acquire  gen- 
eral confidence;  Mr.  Hoover  has  it 
already. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Cabinet 
should  not  be  judged  until  it  has  had 
time  to  act.    A  President  cannot  be 


wholly  free  to  choose  the  men  he  would 
personally  prefer  to  be  his  advisers.  He 
is  not  altogether  free  to  choose  for  each 
place  the  man  of  all  men  in  the  country 
fittest  to  perform  its  duties.    There  are 
many  factors  that  must  enter  into  the 
selection.     Besides   his   own  personal 
preference  the  President  must  consider 
the  public  estimate.    He  is  not  acting 
for  himself  but  for  the  Nation,  and  he 
must  choose   men    who   not   only  are 
capable  in  themselves- but  must  be  able 
to  prove  to  the  public  that  they  are  capa- 
ble.  He  is  acting  also  for  his  party.  He 
must  recognize  that  for  his  success  or 
failure  his  party  will  be  held  responsible, 
and  he  must  therefore  share  with  his 
party  the  choice  of  the  men  who  will 
serve  with  him.   To  this  extent  he  must 
allow  in  his  selection  of  Cabinet  mem- 
bers some  consideration  of  party  politics. 
It  is  universally  recognized  that  a  Demo- 
cratic President  would  not  be  justified  in 
selecting  a  Cabinet  of  Republicans  or  a 
Republican  a  Democratic  Cabinet,  even 
though  they  might  surpass  in  individual 
ability  any  set  of  men  of  his  own  party 
he  could  choose.     And  the  President 
must  consider  also  groups  within  his 
own  party.   A  Cabinet  wholly  conserva- 
tively minded  cannot  fairly  represent  a 
party  pre-eminently  progressive.  The 
President,  moreover,  in  himself  represents 
the  whole  country,  and  he  must  not  for- 
get that  the  whole  country  should  also 
be  represented  in  his  Cabinet.   He  must 
take  geography  into  account.    He  has 
furthermore  to  recognize  that  he  is  not 
merely  selecting  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  but  is  also  constituting  a 
team.    He  must  select,  therefore,  men 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  work 
together.    Finally,  he  is  limited  in  his 
selection  to  men  who  will  accept. 

In  view  of  these  varied  considerations, 
therefore,  and  in  spite  of  some  disap- 
pointment, Mr.  Harding's  Cabinet,  as  it 
is  supposed  to  be  constituted  just  be- 
fore his  inauguration,  has  made  on  the 
whole  a  favorable  impression.  One 
name  which  many  will  miss  with  re- 
gret we  are  not  wholly  sorry  to  see 
omitted  from  the  list  of  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments. General  Leonard  Wood  has  all 
the  technical  and  personal  qualifications 
for  the  highest  place  in  the  Government, 
but  he  has  particularly  been  considered 
as  ideally  constituted  for  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  War.  To  put  him  in  charge 
of  that  department,  however,  would  have 
been  to  create  problems  originating  in 
his  relations  with  the  Army  as  an  offi- 
cer. The  tradition  of  putting  a  civilian 
in  the  War  Department  is  sound  from 
that  as  well  as  other  points  of  view. 
There  are  posts  of  equal  honor,  and  in 
some  respects  of  greater  importance,  for 
which  General  Wood  can  be  selected. 
As  the  greatest  colonial  governor  of  our 
times  and  as  a  man  of  much  -diplomatic 
skill  because  of  his  great  sympathy  and 
frankness  he  can,  and  we  hope  he  will, 
serve  the  Nation  in  high  public  office. 
If  Mr.  Harding's  future  appointments 
are  to  be  on  the  plane  of  his  appoint- 
ments to  the  Cabinet,  the  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  an  Administration  which 
will  be  efficient  and  may  even  be  great. 


SUNSHINE   AND   PALM  TREES 


Underwood 


MOTOR  BOAT  CONTESTS  ON   SOUTHERN  WATERS 

This  pleasant  semi-tropieal  scene  is  at  Miami,  Florida,  where  a  series  of  speed  boat  championship 
races  have  been  recently  held.    The  boat  in  the  picture  is  the  Orlo  H,  which  made  a  world's  record 

for  boats  of  its  class 


WOMEN   OF   THREE  RACES 


International 

AN   INFLUENTIAL  INDIAN  WOMAN 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin,  pictured  above  in  her  tribal  raiment,  is 
prominent  in  Washington  as  an  advocate  of  the  interests  of  her 
people,  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians 


Underwood 


THE   FIRST  LADY  OF  MEXICO 
Senora  Obregon  (at  the  right)  is  the  wife  of  Mexico's  President. 
Her  two  youngest  children  are  in  the  foreground,  while  one  of 
her  friends  is  at  the  left 


ft' 


(.C)  Keystone 

SORROWING  WOMEN-ONE  OF  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  THE   STRIFE  IN  IREL4ND 
The  elderly  woman  in  the  photograph  is  Mrs.  Despard,  a  sister  of  Lord  French.    She  is  trying  to 
console  the  three  Irish  girls,  whose  brother,  it  is  stated,  was  shot  during  the  night  and  whose  mother 

died  of  shock  and  grief 


1 


A  FAMOUS  PICTURE  GALLERY 


THE    FINE    ARTS  BUILDING 
Home  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Architectural  League,  and  the  Art  Students- 
League  of  New  York 


THE  galleries  of  the  American  Fine 
Arts  Society  in  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, on  West  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
New  York,  are  known  to  every  New 
Yorker  who  loves  pictures 'or  sculpture 
and  to  thousands  of  visitors  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  For  years  this 
building  has  housed  the  exhibitions  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  the 
Architectural  League  as  well  as  the 
schools  of  the  Art  Students'  League. 
The  finest  exhibition  room  of  the  build- 
ing is  known  as  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery. 

On  January  30,  1920,  these  galleries 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  a  calamity  de- 
plored by  every  artist,  amateur,  and  art 
student  in  the  city.  But,  fortunately, 
they  have  been  now  rebuilt  on  the  main 
lines  of  the  original  plan  but  in  a  more 
substantial  manner  and  with  better 
lighting,  and  they  were  reopened  to  the 
public  on  March  5,  when  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  began  its  ninety- 
first  annual  Exhibition. 

There  are  some  interesting  and  amus- 
ing incidents  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  which  were  re- 
lated to  a  representative  of  The  Outlook 
the  other  day  by  Mr.  Howard  Russell 
Butler,  the  well-known  landscape  painter 
and  first  President  of  the  American 
Fine  Arts  Society.  The  idea  of  the 
building  originated  in  1889  at  a  base- 
ment eating-place  on  West  Fifty-fourth 
Street  kept  by  one  Madame  Harral,  and 
frequented  by  a  small  group  of  artists, 
ali  of  whom  had  studied  in  Europe. 
Their  vigorous  technique  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  more  conventional  ex- 
hibition managers  of  the  time,  so  they 
had  to  give  their  picture  shows  wher- 
ever they  could  find  a  place.  A  pros- 
pectus was  drawn  up;  a  committee  of 


ten  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan; 
Mr.  Butler  was  elected  chairman;  and 
then  the  artists  filed  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  their  astonished  and  dismayed 
chairman  to  put  it  into  effect. 

One  day  Mr.  Butler  joined  Mr.  George 
Vanderbilt  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Before  the 
walk  was  over,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  offered 
to  be  one  of  eight  to  give  five  thousand 
dollars. 

Then  began  an  onslaught  on  the  mill- 
ionaires of  New  York.  Mr.  Butler's  plan 
was  to  write  to  some  Maecenas  in  the 
morning,  asking  the  privilege  of  an  in- 
terview at  his  residence  that  evening — 
the  messenger  could  bring  back  the 
reply.  Whenever  a  favorable  reply  was 
received,  Mr.  Carroll  Beckwith  and  Mr. 
Eastman  Johnson,  the  distinguished 
painters,  would  join  him,  and  all  three 
would  appear  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  giver  of  five  thousand  dollars  was 
to  be  known  as  a  Founder.  From  one 
to  five  thousand  dollars  would  constitute 
him  a  Patron.  Mr.  Beckwith  would  make 
an  eloquent  appeal,  Mr.  Butler  would 
explain  all  the  details  and  state  that  the 
money  would  not  be  handled  by  the 
artists  but  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Gift 
Fund,  who  were  Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand, 
chairman;  Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams,  treas- 
urer; and  Messrs.  Cyrus  J.  Lawrence, 
George  W.  Vanderbilt,  and  James  A. 
Garland. 

These  names  generally  made  a  great 
impression,  and  when  Eastman  Johnson 
said,  "It's  a  grand  scheme,"  that  settled 
it  and  a  gift  was  generally  forthcoming. 
But  few  were  willing  to  give  as  much 
as  five  thousand  dollars.  Many  preferred 
the'  more  modest  title  of  "Patron"  to 
that  of  "Founder,"  and  when  the  eight 
Founders  had  been  secured  the  Gift 


Fund  aggregated  about  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr.  Butler  had  an  amusing  time  with 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  He  went  alone  to 
his  house  on  Fifty-first  Street,  with  a 
card  of  introduction.  "Come  upstairs," 
said  Mr.  Carnegie,  "and  explain  your 
plan  to  Bob  Ingersoll." 

In  the  library  Mr.  Butler  found  Mr. 
Ingersoll  studying  the  plans  of-  the 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  then  in  process  of 
erection.  The  problem  under  discussion 
was  what  to  do  with  the  upper  floor, 
above  the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium — an 
immense  space  divided  by  great  girders. 

"Put  your  Fine  Arts  Building  on  top 
of  my  Music  Hall,"  said  M/.  Carnegie, 
"and  I  will  give  you  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars." 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Butler; 
"we  want  to  walk  into  our  galleries  on 
the  ground  floor." 

"Then,"  said  the  Ironmaster,  "I  won't 
give  you  a  cent." 

When  the  Fifty-seventh  Street  prop- 
erty was  acquired,  Mr.  Carnegie  wrote, 
congratulating  the  Fine  Arts  Society  on 
its  excellent  purchase,  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  could  be  made  to  pay.  On 
the  strength  of  this  letter  Mr.  Butler 
made  another  appeal  for  a  Founder's 
subscription,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  held  that 
he  could  not  consistently  break  his  word 
— he  had  said  "not  a  cent." 

Later,  when  the  corner-stone  was  to 
be  laid,  Mr.  Carnegie  was  asked  to  make 
a  speech. 

"I'll  not  only  make  one,"  he  replied, 
"but  I'll  bring  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who 
is  staying  with  me,  and  we'll  get  him 
to  make  one."  Both  made  excellent  ad- 
dresses. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Butler  appealed  to 
Mr.  Carnegie  he  still  held  that  he  could 
not  break  his  word  by  giving  money. 
"But  here,"  he  said,  "are  five  Coke  bonds 
— they  are  not  money." 

A  few  days  elapsed,  and  again  Mr. 
Butler  appeared,  and  said  he  had  some 
bonds  he  wanted  to  sell. 

"What  are  they?"  asked  Mr.  Carnegie. 

"Coke  Company,"  said  Mr.  Butler. 

"They're  a  good  bond,  aren't  they?" 
asked  Mr.  Carnegie. 

"I  think  so,"  replied  Mr.  Butler. 

"What  do  you  ask  for  them?" 

"Par." 

"All  right;  I'll  take  them,  they're  in 
my  line,"  and  Mr.  Carnegie  drew  and 
handed  over  a  check. 

There  was  a  wink  and  twinkle  in 
Mr.  Carnegie's  eye  and  a  smile  on  Mr. 
Butler's  face  as  he  walked  out  with  the 
check  for  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  land  on  which  the  building  and 
its  galleries  now  stand,  extending  from 
Fifty-seventh  Street  to  Fifty-eighth 
Street,  was  finally  bought,  but  the  Fine 
Arts  Society  had  money  enough  only  to 
build  the  main  structure  on  Fifty-seventh 
Street.  Even  this  much  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  generous 
consent  to  buy  from  the  Society  the  lots 
on  Fifty-eighth  Street,  the  money  being 
put  into  the  main  structure. 
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A  group  of  art  patrons,  headed  by  Mr. 
Cyrus  J.  Lawrence,  now  took  an  active 
interest  and  offered  to  get  up  a  loan  ex- 
hibition for  the  benefit  of  the  Society.  It 
was  proposed  to  hold  a  series  of  exhibi- 
tions in  the  small  galleries  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Society,  which  were  nearing  com- 
pletion. Mr.  Garland  offered  his  tex- 
tiles, many  offered  pictures,  and  Mr. 
George  Vanderbilt  offered  his  Rembrandt 
etchings  and  English  mezzotints.  But 
the  space  was  very  small,  and  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt expressed  his  willingness  to  allow 
a  temporary  gallery  to  be  erected  on  his 
Fifty-eighth  Street  property,  against  the 
back  of  the  Society's  galleries. 

Mr.  Butler  suggested  that  a  permanent 
gallery  could  be  built  for  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  a  temporary  one.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  asked  how  much. 

"I'll  find  out,"  said  Mr.  Butler. 

"My  recollection,"  said  Mr.  Butler,  "is 
that  it  was  a  Thursday,  and  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt was  to  leave  for  Japan  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday;  that  the  plans  of  the 
George  Vanderbilt  Gallery  were  drawn 
and  the  estimates  were  in  by  Monday 
morning.   Never  did  architects  and  con- 


tractors work  harder.  The  plans  were 
unrolled  on  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  table  Mon- 
day noon;  but,  alas!  the  estimate — 
$72,000— was  too  large,  and  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt declined. 

"How  much  would  you  have  been  will- 
ing to  spend?"  asked  Mr.  Butler. 

"Not  over  $50,000." 

"If  I  can  get  it  done  for  that,  will  you 
consent?"  asked  Mr.  Butler. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  gal- 
lery was  built  for  a  trifle  less  than 
$50,000.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  gone  a  long 
time,  and  on  his  return  he  found  the 
Fine  Arts  Building  completed  and  the 
loan  exhibition,  including  his  own  treas- 
ures, in  progress. 

The  sequel  was  most  gratifying. 

When  Mr.  Vanderbilt  called  for  the 
account,  the  statement  showed  that  land 
and  building  (with  taxes  and  interest) 
had  come  to  $99,535.80.  He  drew  a  check 
for  $464.20,  making  an  exact  $100,000.  He 
then  drew  a  second  check  to  the  order 
of  the  Gift  Fund  Trustees  for  $100,000, 
to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  from  him  of 
the  Vanderbilt  Gallery  for  the  American 
Fine  Arts  Society. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Architec- 
tural League  was  to  be  held  in  the  Van- 
derbilt Gallery  that  night,  and  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt was  a  guest.  When  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  Vanderbilt  Gal- 
lery belonged  to  the  Fine  Arts  Society, 
the  applause  was  overwhelming. 

The  American  Fine  Arts  Society  is  a 
kind  of  holding  corporation  which  makes 
no  profits  but  collects  sufficient  rents 
from  the  schools  and  exhibitors  that  use 
the  building  to  meet  the  mortgage  in- 
terest and  pay  the  running  expenses  of 
the  building.  There  are  no  taxes,  for 
the  New  York  Legislature  by  a  special 
act  in  1895  made  the  property,  which  is 
maintained  for  the  public  benefit,  tax 
free.  But  interest  and  running  ex- 
penses have  been  increased  by  the  fire, 
and  the  mortgage  now  amounts  to  $250,- 
000.  This  has  increased  the  rent  burden 
of  the  exhibiting  societies  and  schools, 
and  thus  considerably  restricts  their 
work  in  educating  artists  and  cultivat- 
ing a  public  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  Mr. 
Butler  hopes  that  some  patron  or  patrons 
of  art  will  appear  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty. 


THE  ETERNAL  COLUMBUS 

BY  HAROLD  TROWBRIDGE  PULSIFER 


I HAVE  been  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  labora- 
tory of  a  great  industrial  chemist. 
You  will  not  find  his  name  in  "Who's 
Who;"  I  doubt  whether  more  than  a 
handful  of  Outlook  readers  would  rec- 
ognize it  if  I  gave  it  here.  Yet  this 
chemist  by  his  inventive  genius  and 
painstaking  research  has  revolutionized 
the  standards  of  an  industry  which 
enters  into  the  economics  of  almost 
every  business  and  almost  every  home. 
To  a  small  group  of  fellow-scientists  he 
is  known  as  the  greatest  authority  in 
the  world  in  his  particular  field.  To 


the  general  public  he  is  less  known  than 
many  authors  of  mediocre  sonnets. 

Jlis  laboratory  was  a  large,  airy 
room  lighted  on  three  sides  and  located 
on  the  top  floor  of  a  factory  building 
in  New  York  City.  At  one  end  an  elec- 
tric oven  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
The  rear  wall  of  the  room  was  covered 
with  serried  ranks  of  bottles  filled  with 
mysterious  chemicals  and  liquids  which 
doubtless  spoke  to  the  initiated  eye  of 
various  experiments  in  progress  towards 
completion.  Along  the  front  wall  stood 
a  bench  occupied  by  Bunsen  burners,  an 
apparatus  for  fractional  distillation,  and 


delicate  scales  securely  protected  from 
the  dust  by  glass  casings.  The  center 
of  the  room  was  filled  with  tables 
covered  with  bottles,  test-tubes,  and 
assorted  paraphernalia.  As  a  source  of 
literary  material  the  room  appeared  to 
be  about  as  fertile  a  field  as  a  well- 
arranged  drug  store.  Parenthetically, 
it  might  be  added  that  Keats  began  life 
as  a  druggist's  assistant. 

I  had  sat  for  perhaps  a  half  an  hour 
watching  my  friend,  the  chemist,  at 
work  when  this  genie  of  ten  thousand 
bottles  turned  to  me  and  said:  "By  the 
way,  I  have  a  report  in  my  pocket 
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which  may  interest  you,  though  I  don't 
suppose  that  you  will  understand  much 
of  what  it  is  all  about.  It  is  a  technical 
report  of  an  experiment  which  an 
assistant  of  mine  recently  carried  to  a 
successful  completion.  But  I  think  you 
may  like  to  see  it,  for  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  scientific  research." 

He  drew  the  report  from  his  pocket 
and  laid  it  on  the  desk  at  which  I  sat. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  gave  it 
to  me  in  any  real  hope  of  arousing  my 
interest  or  whether  he  was  merely  tak- 
ing a  tactful  way  of  securing  time  for 
his  work  uninterrupted  by  my  desultory 
conversation.  In  either  case,  I  fell  in 
with  his  purpose  and  retired  to  a  con- 
venient corner  and  began  to  read. 

The  report  which  he  gave  me  covered, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  some  twenty 
pages  of  typewritten  manuscript.  At 
least  six  or  seven  of  these  pages 
were  filled  with  cabalistic  symbols  as 
meaningless  to  me  as  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs. Much  of  the  rest  of  the  report- 
was  filled  with  scientific  jargon  con- 
cerning the  genealogy  of  chemical  com- 
pounds which  appeared  even  less  inter- 
esting at  first  sight  than  the  "begat" 
chapters  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
only  literary  merit  which  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  in  those  "begat"  chap- 
ters is  that  of  terseness — something 
which  many  writers,  including  myself, 
can  well  afford  to  cultivate. 

But  I  glanced  hastily  through  the 
twenty  pages  of  single  spacing,  and  then 
settled  back  for  a  more  thorough  read- 
ing. You  may  not  believe  it,  but  I  did 
not  lift  my  eyes  from  the  report  again 
until  I  had  finished  the  last  line  on 
page  20.  When  I  had  finished,  I  threw 
the  report  on  the  table  and  called  out 
to  my  friend:  "It  may  be  written  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  detective  stories  I  ever  read." 
But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

The  first  page  of  the  report  showed 
me  that  its  author  was  a  writer  as  well 
as  a  scientistf  He  wasted  no  words,  yet 
he  left  out  nothing  which  was  essential. 
If  I  had  only  had  the  key  to  those 
cabalistic  symbols  of  his,  what  a  vivid 
understanding  I  would  have  had  of  the 
process  which  he  was  describing!  It 
was  my  ignorance,  and  not  any  fault 
of  his,  that  left  me  at  times  floundering 
in  a  Sargasso  Sea  of  scientific  phrase- 
ology. But  here  is  his  story  as  I  found 
it,  stripped  of  the  things  I  could  not 
understand. 

In  chemistry  there  are  certain  ele- 
ments useful  to  the  scientist  for,  shall 
I  say,  the  moral  influence  which  they 
have  over  other  elements.  By  them- 
selves they  may  be  of  little  value;  com- 
bine them  with  other  materials,  and 
they  have  an  effect  out  of  all  relation 
to  their  proportionate  weight  in  the 
final  combination.  They  are,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  the  straws  without  which 
bricks  cannot  be  made.  It  appeared 
from  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  re- 
port that  the  great  industry  in  which 
my  friend  was  employed  had  depended 
for  fifty  years  upon  a  time-honored 
formula  for  the  preparation  of  one  of 


these  "straws."  For  fifty  years  this 
formula  had  been  handed  down  in  the 
trade  as  an  axiom  of  this  particular 
field  of  industrial  chemistry,  and  a  half 
century  reaches  back  into  ancient  history 
so  far  as  modern  industry  is  concerned. 
Now  a  chemist  with  an  inventive  turn 
of  mind  is  less  inclined  than  most  peo- 
ple to  accept  something  without  ques- 
tion because  it  has  always  been  so 
accepted.  So  it  happened  that  my  friend 
had  turned  this  particular  formula  over 
to  his  assistant  to  study  and  improve 
upon. 

Do  you  remember  the  impression  you 
received  when  the  first  story  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  came  under  your  eye?  Do  you 
remember  how  Conan  Doyle's  detective, 
with  Dr.  Watson  for  a  foil,  outlined  and 
developed  the  problem  confronting  him 
for  solution?  Conan  Doyle  knew  when 
he  wrote  those  opening  paragraphs  what 
the  solution  of  his  problem  would  be. 
He  could,  at  will,  introduce  clues  real 
and  false  to  create  suspense  in  the 
reader's  mind.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
prove  to  an  expectant  reader  that  a 
jnan  is  a  clerk  because  the  cuff  of  his 
right  sleeve  is  worn  threadbare,  partic- 
ularly when  you  know  in  advance  that 
he  is  a  clerk.  There  are  tricks  in  all 
trades,  and  foreknowledge  of  what  is  to 
happen  is  one  of  the  most  useful  tricks 
of  the  trade  of  writing  detective  stories. 

But  my  friend's  assistant  had  no  such 
recourse  open  to  him.  His  detective 
work  was  real  and  not  an  ex  post  facto 
imitation  of  astuteness.  Clues  he  had, 
but  they  were  not  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture. He  knew  what  had  been  done  in 
the  past,  he  had  hopes  of  what  he  might 
be  able  to  do  in  the  future,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  the  material  available 
for  him  to  work  upon. 

He  started  his  report  with  a  cold  and 
precise  analysis  of  the  situation.  Here 
were  such  and  such  elements  to  be  in- 
troduced into  such  and  such  a  product 
to  produce  such  and  such  results.  But 
he  did  not  accept  the  beliefs  of  the  past 
as  proved,  by  any  means.  He  took 
apart  the  old  process,  which  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  discard,  as  a  skilled  watch- 
maker takes  apart  a  ship's  chronometer, 
tracing  and  proving  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature, recording  the  time  of  the  vari- 
ous operations  which  had  been  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  end  in  view,  checking 
and  counter-checking  his  data  by  the 
use  of  substitute  materials,  picking  his 
way  as  the  pilot  of  a  vessel  picks  his 
way  through  unknown  waters.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  perfect  skeptic — a  man  who 
disbelieves  what  he  does  not  know,  not 
from  a  desire  to  ridicule  the  truth,  but 
from  a  desire  to  find  the  truth. 

When  he  had  finished  this  process,  he 
discovered  that  one  great  industry  had 
"known"  a  number  of  things  which  were 
not  so.  The  rule-of-thumb  method  of 
the  past  had  been  followed  blindly  for 
years  because  it  had  been  supposed  that 
the  real  results  of  this  method  were 
definitely  known.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
this  particular  process  had  shown  no 
development  in  half  a  century. 

.At  the  end  of  his  first  series  of  experi- 


ments this  young  chemist  possessed  a 
definite  foundation  upon  which  to  con- 
tinue his  further  research.  He  started 
his  work  all  over  again,  using  materials 
which  his  previous  research  had  indi- 
cated as  probably  of  value  for  that  pur- 
pose which  he  had  in  mind.  The  labor 
of  weeks  and  months  appeared  in  the 
report  in  the  guise  of  formula?  which 
covered  less  than  a  dozen  lines  of  space. 
I  say  the  labor  of  weeks  and  months, 
though  I  do  not  know  how  long  he 
worked.  To  judge  by  the  restraint  and 
compression  of  his  style,  he  was  not  a 
man  inclined  to  waste  space  in  literary 
non-essentials.  Yet  his  matter-of-fact 
phrases  brought  to  me  a  picture  of  eager 
hours  in  the  laboratory,  nights  in  which 
he  lay  awake  striving  to  reduce  to  fact 
illusive  theories,  days  of  discourage- 
ment, and  moments  of  achievement. 
There  are  times  when  the  best  way  to 
tell  a  story  fully  is  not  to  tell  it  at  all. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion which  that  report  made  upon  my 
mind,  or  why,  when  I  came  to  his  con- 
cluding sentence,  "By  the  process  which 
I  now  suggest  the  product  can  be  greatly 
improved,  an  element  hitherto  regarded 
as  essential  entirely  eliminated,  the 
time  of  manufacture  cut  in  «half,  and 
the  cost  reduced  by  thirty-nine  per 
cent,"  I  felt  like  jumping  from  my  chair 
and  shouting,  "Eureka!" 

The  appeal  of  the  report  lay  in  the 
obvious  fact  that  this  particular  chemist 
was  above  all  things  an  artist.  His 
work  was  to  him  as  much  of  an  adven- 
ture as  the  discovery  of  a  tribe  of  blond 
Eskimos  was  to  Stefansson.  Only,  in- 
stead of  a  dog-sledge  and  rifle,  the 
chemist  set  out  into  the  unknown  with 
a  crucible  and  microscope.  There  is  a 
cosmos  in  every  microcosm,  and  he  had 
found  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  those  whose  talk 
is  of  books,  plays,  and  concertos  realize 
how  much  of  the  artistic  impulse  there 
is  in  the  world  which  they  are  too  prone 
to  dismiss  with  a  slighting  reference  to 
"mere  business."  Americans  have  been 
too  often  charged  with  being  money- 
grubbers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
men  who  have  been  condemned  as  money 
grubbers  are  really  poets  with  a  wrong 
understanding  of  what  should  consti- 
tute the  true  measure  of  achievement. 
Their  real  impulse  has  been  to  do 
rather  than  to  accumulate.  In  our  ill- 
balanced  civilization  we  have  given 
unequal  rewards  for  certain  types  of 
doing — too  little  to  the  scientist,  too 
little  to  the  artist,  too  much  to  masters 
of  money,  and  much  too  much  to  the 
purveyor  of  other  men's  brains.  But. 
with  it  all,  we  may  not  be  so  far  from 
the  spirit  of  the  time  when 

No  one  shall  work  for  money, 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  working, 

as  we  are  commonly  supposed  to  be. 
What  we  need  is  a  readjustment  of  our 
measures  of  success  rather  than  a  change 
in  the  motive  which  urges  men  to  high 
adventure  along  the  pathways  of  mole- 
cules and  stars. 


VENDETTAS  OF  THE  MARSH 


STANDING  on  the  mainland  shore  of 
Washoe  Plantation  and  looking  east- 
ward  over   the   vast   expanse  of 
Blake's  Marsh,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  never  viewed  a  scene  that  appeared 
so  peaceful,  so  full  of  the  charm  of  quiet 
solitude.    For  three  miles,  to  where  the 
dark  outline  of  Murphy's  Island  rose, 
the  reedland  extended;  it  was  solitary, 
shimmering,  silent.    Here  and  there  in 
its  green  waste  there  were  small  hum- 
mocks or  clumps  of  myrtle  and  red 
cedar,  and  through  the  marsh  wound 
salt  creeks  of  many  sizes,  but  all  alike 
in  their  mazy  wanderings  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  ministrations.  Marsh 
and  creek  and  hummock  and  distant 
barrier  island— all  lay  in  dreamy  peace 
in  the  mellow  sunshine  of  mid-Decem- 
ber.    But  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
marsh  there  is  no  peace;  for  perhaps  in 
no  situation  does  wild  life  find  itself 
more  constantly  hunting  or  hunted;  and 
I  know  of  no  other  place  that  can  ap- 
proach Blake's  Marsh  for  the  number 
and  the  fury  of  the  vendettas  waged 
there.   If  anywhere,  nature  is  there  "red 
in  tooth  and  claw." 

Nowhere  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
there  a  stretch  of  marsh  larger  or  more 
beautiful  than  this  one;  since  it  is  con- 
trolled by  a  hunting  club  with  rigorous 
laws  protecting  game,  nowhere  to  my 
knowledge  is  wild  life  more  abundant  or 
more  interesting  in  its  variety.  In  other 
marshlands  along  that  region  of  the 
Southern  coast  much  of  the  wild  life 
has  disappeared;  but  here  it  is  probably 
as  abundant  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Columbus.  At  least  Nature  exercises 
the  same  balancing  power  now  as  she 
did  then,  and  as  she  always  does  when 
the  hand  of  man  does  not  disturb  her 
laws. 

But  fearful  are  the  lives  of  Nature's 
children  who  live  under  her  code.  This 
I  had  impressed  upon  me  soon  after  I 
had  taken  the  sandy  causeway  that  led 
into  the  marsh.  I  had  come  perhaps 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  mainland 
shore,  and  had  stopped  under  a  scrub 
pine  to  watch  a  flock  of  some  forty  wil- 
lets  on  an  oyster  bank  bordering  a  salt 
creek.  At  a  near-by  bend  I  saw  a  pair 
of  mallards,  their  plumage  gleaming  in 
the  sunlight,  drifting  idly  upon  the 
placid  waters.  I  thought  of  their  com- 
ing to  this  winter  home  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Santee.  They  had  flown  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  to  reach  this  spot,  and 
doubtless  had  escaped  all  the  dangers  of 
Bryant's  "Waterfowl."  But  even  here, 
in  this  most  remote  and  peaceful  creek, 
they  were  not  safe;  and  they  knew  it 
probably  better  than  I  did.  Yet  it  was 
I  who  first  saw  their  arch-enemy.  Low 
over  the  marsh,  in  his  leisurely,  lordly 
way,  swept  a  bald  eagle.  In  that  region, 
where  there  is  considerable  hunting,  the 


"tf,  BffTN'  TIME  °UT  °F  MIND'  A  STUART  FOB  HUNTED  DEER.  SOME- 
TIMES THEY  COMK  ALL  THE  WAY  FROM  WAMBAW  SWAMP,  ELEVEN  MILES  AW1Y  TO 
TAKE  REFUGE  HERE  IN  THIS  STRANGE  SOLITUDE" 


eagle  subsists  in  the  winter  chiefly  upon 
crippled  ducks  and  upon  dead  ones  that 
sportsmen  have  not  found.  But  to  catch 
an  unwounded  wild  duck  is  for  the  bald 
eagle  an  easy  and  pleasant  pastime.  By 
a  fatally  sure  instinct,  the  great  bird 
directed  his  flight  toward  the  bend  in 
the  creek;  ducks  love  a  bend,  as  doubt- 
less he  had  discovered  for  himself.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  huge  harrier's 
powerful  and  purposeful  flight.  The 
mallards  were  drowsing  happily;  and  I 
was  close  enough  to  see  them  blink  their 
gray-lidded  eyes  sleepily.  Then  the  thun- 
derbolt fell.  The  green-headed  drake 
was  the  victim.  As  the  eagle  cleared 
the  marsh  the  wild  duck  leaped  upward ; 
but  the  talons  of  the  marauder  gripped 
him  fairly  in  the  back.  The  sleek  brown 
hen  flew  away  distractedly.  The  eagle 
bore  his  prey  with  indolent  ease  toward 
one  of  his  haunts  along  the  delta  of  the 
Santee.    The  little  tragedy  was  over. 

I  suppose  that  this  incident  should 
not  be  called  an  illustration  of  a  ven- 
detta; for  it  was  a  very  one-sided  affair, 
as  all  encounters  between  the  eagle  and 
the  wild  duck  must  be.  Yet  it  is  a  part 
of  the  general  warfare  waged  in  the 
weird  marsh  of  which  I  write.  In  wild 
life  there  are  not,  indeed,  many  inveter- 


ate enemies;  the  question  of  supremacy 
has  been  settled  long  ago  for  most  rivals. 
It  is  usually  a  case  of  grim  and  relent- 
less warfare  of  the  strong  upon  the 
weak,  with  little  or  no  retaliation  al- 
lowed. Sometimes  man  aids  the  weaker, 
as  I  was  once  able  to  do  when  I  had 
some  decoys  set  off  a  point  in  the  river. 

The  wild  ducks  were  rafted  in  the 
river;    that   is,   having  left  all  their 
haunts  on  the  delta  and  the  coastal 
islands,  they  were  gathered  in  a  mighty 
concourse  on  the  waters  of  the  lower 
Santee.    It  was  just  about  daybreak. 
Looking  across  the  river  at  the  vast  as- 
sembly of  wild  fowl,  certainly  not  fewer 
than  twenty  thousand  in  number,  I  was 
hoping  that  something  might  rouse  them 
and  send  some  stragglers  flying  my  way, 
when  my  wish  was  gratified.  However] 
when  I  saw  an  eagle  coming,  I  knew 
very  well  that,  while  the  mallards  and 
black  ducks  would  be  wildly  scattered, 
none  was  likely  to  be  lured  just  then  by 
my  decoys.    When  the  eagle,  which  had 
launched  himself  from  a  dead  pine  on 
Cedar  Island,  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  ducks  and  high  in  the  rosy 
morning  heavens,  the  hunted  wild  fowl 
began  to  rise.    They  poured  upward  in 
a  vast  black  cloud  which  roared  like 
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distant  thunder.  Like  a  driven  thunder- 
cloud also  the  ranks  of  the  panic-stricken 
ducks  broke  raggedly  and  streamed 
wildly  in  every  direction.  It  was  im- 
pressive to  see  one  bird  put  twenty  thou- 
sand to  flight. 

The  eagle  appeared  unwilling  to  pur- 
sue any  of  the  wild  duck  whose  gather- 
ing he  had  routed;  but  even  while  he 
was  a  good  distance  off  I  could  see  that 
he  had  designs  on  my  placid  wooden 
ducks,  bobbing  idly  in  the  lee  of  the 
marshy  point  where  I  lay  hidden.  Why 
this  group  of  mallards  should  remain 
there  whence  all  but  them  had  fled,  as 
Mrs.  Hemans  might  say,  interested  the 
bald  eagle.  With  indolent  ease  he  set 
his  flight  for  them;  and  for  half  a  mile 
he  came  like  a  stroke  of  lightning. 
When  he  was  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
decoys,  he  checked  his  amazing  fall, 
hovered  in  a  swift  maneuver,  and  then 
pounced  upon  one  of  the  wooden  ducks. 
He  must  have  sunk  his  talons  into  the 
soft  wood,  for  when  he  rose  he  had  the 
decoy  firmly  gripped.  He  lifted  it  per- 
haps ten  feet,  and  then  let  it  fall  back 
into  the  water.  Considering  the  daily 
damage  that  he  did  to  the  ranks  of  the 
wild  fowl,  I  felt  justified  in  scaring  him ; 
this  I  did  effectively  by  rumpling  him 
with  a  load  of  duck  shot  when  he  was 
at  a  distance  that  I  knew  was  not  a 
dangerous  one  for  him.  For  an  hour 
after  this  incident,  while  the  calm  day 
broadened  and  the  mists  rose  from  the 
lone  reaches  of  the  great  marsh,  wild 
ducks  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  and 
scores  and  hundreds  were  continually 
visible.  But  not  again  that  day  did  they 
gather  in  happy  concourse  in  the  river. 

On  another  morning  I  saw  illustrated 
in  striking  fashion  this  ancient  preying 
of  the  eagle  upon  the  duck.  A  lone  mal- 
lard, hotly  pursued  by  a  male  bald  eagle, 
was  flying  desperately  up  the  river,  and 
passed  within  a  hundred  feet  of  where 
I  was  in  the  edges  of  the  marsh.  The 
eagle  stayed  above  his  prey;  and  so 
powerful  and  masterly  was  his  flight 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  might  at 
any  time  have  caught  it.  But  his  actual 
taking  of  it  was  by  a  maneuver  as  re- 
markable as  it  was  graceful.  This  hap- 
pened between  Blake's  Marsh  and  Grace 
Island,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Santee.  The 
eagle,  evidently  having  the  fleeing  duck 
at  his  mercy,  was  not  content,  to  take 
him  in  the  ordinary  manner;  but,  rush- 
ing downward,  he  turned  almost  com- 
pletely over  under  his  fast-flying  prey 
and  seized  it  by  the  breast.  A  few  power- 
ful beats  of  his  wings  righted  him,  and 
he  flew  off  across  the  river  toward  Cedar 
Island.  I  do  not  think  that  many  ob- 
servers have  seen  the  bald  eagle  take 
prey  in  the  manner  described;  I  have 
seen  it  but  once.  Yet  the  maneuver  was 
executed  with  such  ease  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  had  been  practiced  before. 

Very  different,  indeed,  from  the  war- 
fare waged  by  eagles  upon  wild  fowl  is 
the  nature  of  the  warfare  that  the  rac- 
coon carries  on  against  the  shell-fish  of 
Blake's  Marsh,  especially  the  oysters. 
This  wild  and  wide  stretch  of  reed  coun- 
try is  an  ideal  hunting-ground  for  rac- 
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coons;  and  that  they  are  numerous  every- 
where there  is  attested  by  the  facUthat 
in  every  pathway  through  the  marsh 
there  are  innumerable  tracks  made  by 
them — tracks  that  resemble  the  imprints 
made  by  a  tiny  and  delicate  human  hand. 
No  haunt  could  be  more  congenial  for 
these  intelligent  fur-bearers.  The  marsh 
yields  them  abundant  food,  and  in  the 
adjacent  woods  of  the  mainland  and  the 
barrier  island  they  find  big  timber  for 
daytime  retirement.  Wherever  the  rac- 
coon is  hunted,  he  rarely  appears  in  day- 
light; but  in  Blake's  Marsh  I  have  seen 
him  pacing  along  with  wily  sedateness 
when  the  sun  was  high  overhead.  And 
more  than  once  I  have  come  upon  rac- 
coons quite  unconcernedly  sleeping  in 
the  low  comfortable  crotches  of  red 
cedar  trees  standing  in  the  hummocks 
of  the  marsh.  I  have  often  awakened 
some  of  these  day-dreamers,  and  invari- 
ably their  attitude  was  the  same.  They 
were  very  much  bored  that  I  should  dis- 
turb them;  they  shifted  their  positions 
with  slow  and  drowsily  snarling  com- 
plaints; they  blinked  at  me  with  the  dis- 
comfort of  those  who  are  awakened  out 
of  sweet  slumber.  But  they  never  seemed 
to  fear  me;  they  never  once  regarded 
me  with  that  bright-eyed  wariness  that 
is  the  commonest  trait  of  most  of  the 
folk  of  the  wild.  The  impression  they 
conveyed  was  merely  that  they  thought 
me  exceedingly  tiresome  to  wake  them. 

But  when  the  raccoon  is  on  the  ground 
he  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  animals 
living.  That  he  can  take  care  of  him- 
self the  following  incident  will  attest. 
Early  one  morning  I  was  ranging  the 
marsh  with  a  setter  dog  when  we  came 
to  what  is  locally  known  as  a  slue — a 
shallow  pond  in  the  reeds.  My  dog  en- 
countered a  raccoon  on  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  and  he  began  barking  frantically 
at  his  discovery.  By  the  time  I  had 
broken  through  the  reeds  both  raccoon 
and  setter  were  swimming  across  the 
small   lagoon.     When   about  half-way 
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across,  the  raccoon  came  to  a  halt.  He 
evidently  swam  against  a  submerged 
stump.  It  was  just  under  the  surface; 
for  when  he  climbed  upon  it  he  was 
almost  clear  of  the  water.  He  turned 
calmly  and  faced  his  pursuer  with  non- 
chalant courage.  I  was  close  enough 
to  see  that  the  left  hind  foot  of  the  crea- 
ture was  gone;  it  had  evidently  been 
cut  off  in  a  trap;  and  this  injury  made 
the  coming  fray  an  apparently  unequal 
one.  But  a  curious  surprise  was  in 
store  for  the  dog.  As  he  swam  up  to 
the  raccoon  that  crafty  creature  reached 
far  out  with  his  delicate  black  hands, 
caught  the  dog  with  admirable  nicety 
just  behind  the  ears,  and  shoved  his 
head  gently  but  firmly  beneath  the  water. 
The  setter's  head  was  quietly  held  sub- 
merged for  a  moment.  Then  it  was  re- 
leased, and  the  raccoon  stood  on  negli- 
gently alert  guard  for  a  further  attack. 
The  dog,  however,  had  had  enough.  He 
evidently  realized  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  superior  intelligence.  He  swam 
back  to  me;  and,  though  he  barked 
wildly  and  vociferously  and  told  me  all 
about  it,  he  scrupulously  observed  the 
better  part  of  valor.  I  left  the  raccoon 
crouched  on  the  hidden  stump,  waiting 
there  patiently  and  wisely  and  gravely 
for  whatever  form  of  attack  the  fates 
might  send  next.  If  I  judged  his  expres- 
sion aright,  it  was  one  of  ancient  under- 
standing of  and  huge  tolerance  for  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life. 

But  on  another  occasion  I  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  see  that,  despite  ap- 
pearances, the  wisdom  of  the  raccoon  is 
far  from  being  infallible.  I  was  walking 
along  the  muddy  bank  of  Blake's  Marsh 
about  a  half-mile  from  Murphy's  Island. 
Here  and  there  the  low  tide  exposed 
oyster  banks,  and  among  these  were 
many  curlews  and  willets.  A  dark  ob- 
ject on  an  oyster  bank  attracted  my 
attention.  As  I  came  up  to  it  I  found, 
to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  an  old  male 
raccoon — dead  from  drowning.  He  had 
been  covered  and  uncovered  by  one  tide, 
but  I  think  not  more.  His  right  fore  foot 
was  fatally  caught  in  an  oyster!  Some 
time  during  the  preceding  night,  I  sup- 
posed, the  raccoon  had  been  foraging 
among  the  oysters,  a?  he  had  probably 
done  systematically  for  years;  but  at 
last  he  met  a  Tartar  of  a  bivalve.  The 
oyster  that  held  him  was  not  particu- 
larly large,  but  it  did  appear  articulated 
with  unusual  strength.  Here  was  a 
singular  tragedy  of  the  wild;  for,  despite 
all  his  struggles,  the  raccoon  had  been 
grimly  held  fast  while  the  tide  crept  up- 
ward and  had  submerged  him.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  this  was  one  of  those 
accidents  of  nature  that  is  seldom  re- 
peated. I  was  surprised  that  the  cap- 
tive had  not  gnawed  off  his  foot,  for 
that  is  the  customary  practice  in  regions 
where  steel  traps  are  known.  I  was 
told  recently  by  a  very  reliable  Negro 
trapper  of  the  Santee  delta  that  of  nine 
traps  that  he  visited  in  a  single  morn- 
ing each  of  seven  contained  the  fore  foot 
of  a  raccoon.  And  I  can  say  that  at 
least  one  in  three  of  the  raccoons  that 
I  see  have  but  three  legs.  There  is 
much  that  is  pitiful  about  these  cripples; 
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but  certainly  their  affliction  does  not 
make  them  beggars,  and  they  manage  to 
get  along  quite  as  well  as  their  four- 
footed  brothers. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  the  marsh  the  most 
interesting  to  me  is  the  clapper  rail, 
which  in  Blake's  Marsh  is  remarkably 
abundant.    Indeed,  were  it  not  for  nat- 
ural enemies,  I  think  the  marsh  would 
be  overpopulated  with  these  noisy,  secret, 
elusive,  resourceful   birds.     But  their 
foes  are  many.    Undoubtedly  the  marsh 
raccoons  and  wildcats  capture  many, 
especially  the  young  birds.    Not  infre- 
quently a  giant  tide  will  sweep  to  de- 
struction thousands  of  nests.    The  com- 
mon crow  delights  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  destroying  the  eggs  of  this  bird. 
The  very  home  that  it  makes  for  its 
eggs  and  young  is  obliged  to  be  built  in 
a  precarious  situation,  for  the  whole 
region  is  subject  to  tidal  influences. 
However,  the  instinct  of  the  bird  (I 
should  like  to  say  reasoning  power  but 
for  fear  of  controversy)  teaches  it  to 
build  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
nests.    While  the  tiny  marsh  sparrow 
or  Worthington's  wren  builds  a  bulky 
nest  high  up  in  the  marsh,  binding  it 
together  with  blades  of  the  marsh,  much 
as  the  blackbird  does,  the  clapper  rail 
does  better.   He  sometimes  (not  always, 
for  occasionally  his  nest  is  placed  above 
the  reach  of  ordinary  tides)  constructs 
a  nest  that,  either  by  good  chance  or  by 
positive  design,  slides  up  and  down  the 
marsh  stems  as  the  tides  rise  and  fall. 
The  nest  is  constructed  largely  of  the 
light  dry  stems  of  dead  marsh,  and  the 
softer  parts  of  the  lining  are  withered 
marsh  blades.    I  have  often  seen  these 
nests  at  low  tide  flat  on  the  mud,  and 
the  same  nests  when  the  tide  was  up 
floating   on   the    quiet   water,  gently 
anchored  by  marsh  stems  turned  about 
the  growing  marsh.    I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  birds  know  exactly  what 
they  are  doing;  but  the  fact  of  these 
sliding  nests  remains.  Undoubtedly  mis- 
haps to  the  eggs  often  occur;  indeed, 


I  have  seen  nests  with  the  eggs  tipped 
out  and  the  nests  themselves  lodged  half- 
way down  the  stems  of  the  marsh.  But 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  are  so 
steady  and  so  gradual  that  the  nests  are 
usually  handled  gently  and  effectively. 

I  mentioned  the  marsh  wren  as  a  bird 
building  a  very  large  nest,  high  up  in 
the  reeds  and  woven  of  marsh  blades. 
Cheerful  and  innocent  as  is  this  tiny 
dweller  in  the  wasteland,  I  believe  his 
particular  enemy  is  more  ruthless  than 
almost  any  that  the  other  birds  have  to 
meet;  at  least  there  is  something  grue- 
some about  his  attack.    This  is  a  small 
marsh  mouse  which  climbs  the  reed 
stems  on  which  the  nest  is  suspended, 
enters  the  circular  hole  at  the  side  lead- 
ing to  the  interior,  catches  the  inmate 
if  he  can  and  destroys  it,  devours  the 
eggs,  and  then  appropriates  the  home 
for  himself  and  his  family!    I  know  of 
no  more  complete  example  of  Bolshevism 
in  nature.    It  is  such  a  thing  as  this 
that  makes  me  know  that  the  wide  and 
placid  marsh,  shimmering  in  the  warm 
sunlight,  misty  in  the  vague  rain,  or 
blanched  in  the  pale  moonlight,  is  the 
scene  of  many  a  tragedy  where  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Attest  and  the  cleverest  and 
the  quickest  and  the  strongest  is  con- 
tinually being  determined.    And  though 
I  love  wild  scenes  and  the  quiet  loneli- 
ness of  a  place  like  this,  behind  the 
beauty  of  its  perpetually  autumnal  land- 
scape I  seem  to  see  the  face  of  nature, 
anciently   wise,    inexorable,    not  quite 
familiar,  not  quite  smiling. 

There  is  a  vendetta  of  the  pinelands 
adjacent  to  Blake's  Marsh  that  termi- 
nates at  the  borders  of  the  marsh.  This 
is  the  picturesque  feud  of  deer  and 
hound.  The  marsh  has  been,  time  out 
of  mind,  a  sanctuary  for  hunted  deer. 
Sometimes  they  come  all  the  way  from 
Wambaw  Swamp,  eleven  miles  away,  to 
take  refuge  here  in  this  strange  solitude. 
Ever  since  boyhood  I  have  known  that 
a  deer  that  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
marsh  ahead  of  the  hounds  had  made 


good  his  escape.   And  both  the  pursuers 
and  the  pursued  recognize  this  as  a  fact. 
Many  a  time  I  have  seen  deer  in  flight 
entering  the  marsh ;  and  hardly  had  they 
reached  the  fringes  of  their  wide  sanc- 
tuary before  they  would  break  the  speed 
of  their  race.    Many  a  time  also  I  have 
know  fine  packs  of  hounds  to  break  off 
their  chase  abruptly  at  the  mysterious 
borders  of  the  wasteland.    Old  hounds 
especially  when  they  come  within  sight 
of  the  lone  expanse  of  reeds  abandon 
their  game,  however  eager  the  pursuit 
had  until  that  time  been.    It  is  a  case 
of  instinct;  for  in  the  marsh  a  dog  has 
no  chance  against  a  deer.     To  begin 
with,  a  deer  can  go  where  a  dog  cannot 
follow;  and  again,  where  the  deer  has 
the  advantage  of  footing  he  will  turn  to 
bay,  and  a  buck  at  bay  in  a  situation 
favorable  to  him  is  no  mean  antagonist 
for  a  pack  of  hounds.   I  shall  tell  of  two 
incidents  that  I  observed   in  Blake's 
Marsh  that  will  illustrate  the  truth  of 
what  I  mean. 

One  January  day  at  noon  I  was  walk- 
ing along  the  southern  end  of  the  marsh, 
just  where  the  lands  of  the  Santee  Club 
terminate.  As  I  was  on  neutral  ground, 
I  had  a  hound  with  me.  From  a  dense 
hummock  of  cedar  and  myrtle  we  started 
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two  great  bucks,  giants  of  their  kind; 
and  I  may  say  that  it  is  rather  an  odd 
fact  that  two  old  male  deer  are  often  at 
this  time  of  the  year  found  associated. 
They  rocked  off  lithely,  and  I  supposed 
that  they  would  run  the  margin  of  a 
wide  slue — a  place  so  boggy  and  ap 
parently  bottomless  that  I  could  not  see 
how  even  a  duck  could  keep  its  footing 
there.  To  my  surprise,  the  two  great 
animals  chose  to  cross  this  morass.  Per- 
haps they  knew  that  by  so  doing  they 
could  baffle  the  dog  that  was  now 
clamoring  on  their  track.  The  slue  was 
a  hundred  yards  wide  and  several  hun- 
dred long.  In  long,  lithe  bounds  the 
deer  entered  it;  and,  instead  of  flounder- 
ing and  sinking,  as  any  other  animals 
might  have  done,  they  never  lost  their 
stride,  never  faltered.  I  could  readily 
see  that  their  effort  was  a  heroic  one, 
for  their  flanks  heaved,  their  big  haunch 
muscles  were  vividly  expanded  and 
corded,  and  their  antlered  heads  tossed 
somewhat  wildly;  but  their  flight  through 
that  dreadful  morass  was  swift,  orderly, 
and  graceful.  The  hound  attempted  to 
follow  the  deer.  He  got  only  about  fif- 
teen yards  into  the  slue  when  his  foot- 
ing failed  him.  He  was  trying  to  run 
and  to  swim  at  the  same  time.  Failing 
in  both,  he  turned  back  toward  me.  By 
the  time  he  had  reached  me,  mud- 
drenched  and  crestfallen,  the  two  bucks 
had  gained  the  farther  side  of  the  bog 
and  were  safely  entering  a  sanctuary  of 
reeds  as  dense  as  some  of  the  papyrus 
brakes  along  the  Nile. 

Late  one  afternoon,  while  on  an  open 
causeway  leading  into  Blake's  Marsh,  I 
heard  two  hounds  coming  in  my  direc- 
tion. I  moved  up  against  a  great  pine 
overlooking  the  marsh.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments my  expectations  were  realized — a 
fine  buck  came  bounding  out  of  the  main- 
land woods.    He  was  in  full  flight,  yet 


no  sooner  did  he  cross  the  mystic  margin 
of  the  marsh  than  he  broke  his  stride. 
His  wild  run  became  an  easy  bounding, 
and  this  in  turn  a  walk.  He  passed 
within  thirty  yards  of  me  without  seeing 
me.  The  hounds  meanwhile  were  eagerly 
approaching.  From  their  voices  I  knew 
them  to  be  young  dogs.  Soon  they  came 
in  sight,  and  of  their  speed  and  earnest- 
ness there  could  be  no  question.  They 
were  not  more  than  three-quarters  grown. 
They  passed  me  wildly,  the  sand  flying 
under  their  feet.  The  buck  was  now 
only  a  little  distance  ahead  and  in  plain 
sight.  In  a  moment  the  big  deer  turned 
in  an  indolent,  scornful  manner,  and  a 
strange  encounter  ensued. 

This  deer,  unwounded  and  certainly 
capable  of  hours  more  of  flight,  turned 
to  bay.  Indeed,  he  went  further  than 
that;  his  attitude  was  offensive  rather 
than  defensive,  and  his  abrupt  change 
of  tactics  took  the  dogs  completely  by 
surprise.  Lowering  his  crested  head, 
rolling  his  eyes,  and  managing  to  bulge 
his  neck  until  he  looked  formidable  in- 
deed, he  faced  his  pursuers.  They, 
amazed  and  baffled,  evidently  thought 
that  their  real  prey  had  escaped  them, 
and  that  they  had  encountered  an  enemy 
which  they  were  not  capable  of  managing. 
At  any  rate,  their  advance  halted  im- 
mediately; their  haying  was  perfunctory. 
Soon  it  grew  fitful.  And  within  five 
minutes  they  had  turned  tail  and  were 
making  good  time  on  the  back  track 
through  the  pinelands.  Probably  they 
had  never  before  run  a  deer  into  the 
marsh;  and  certainly  if  they  do  so 
again  they  will  behave  as  all  knowing 
hounds  of  that  region  do;  they  will 
abandon  the  chase  at  the  brink  of  the 
deer's  ancient  sanctuary. 

Between  the  pine  woods  and  the  marsh 
there  is  a  long,  myrtle-grown  water- 
course; when  it  becomes  dry,  its  chan- 


nel is  seen  to  be  black  mud,  caked  by 
the  winter's  sunshine  into  huge  slabs, 
broken  into  wonderful  geometrical  de- 
signs. One  December  day,  while  loiter- 
ing along  this  dry  bed  of  the  sluggish 
stream,  I  saw  the  trail  of  an  alligator. 
The  bearlike  clawed  tracks  and  the  wide 
swath  he  had  mashed  through  the 
marshy  mud  identified  him  before  I 
found  him  half  a  mile  farther  on.  He 
was  a  very  respectable  bull  in  size — 
eleven  feet,  perhaps.  But  his  length 
surprised  me  far  less  than  the  fact  that 
he  should  be  abroad  in  midwinter.  Dur- 
ing all  my  years  in  the  Santee  delta  I 
had  never  before  seen  an  alligator  in 
winter  (except  once,  in  a  freshet,  when 
one  was  washed  out  of  his  hibernating 
quarters).  This  particular  reptile  was 
most  sluggish  and  uninteresting.  His 
only  sign  of  recognition  was  a  prodig- 
iously solemn  blink,  and  I  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  he  meant  that  for  me.  My 
attempts  to  make  him  think  that  a  pine 
pole  was  an  enemy  which  he  ought  to 
seize  in  his  mighty  jaws  were  wholly 
unavailing.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  his  company  I  left  him,  convinced 
that  hibernation  affects  the  mind,  and 
that  the  most  stolid  and  phlegmatic 
creature  in  the  world  is  one  whose  mis- 
chance it  has  been  to  come  forth  into 
the  light  and  the  air  while  still  the 
heavy  summons  of  long  sleep  "lies  like 
lead  upon  him." 

A  strange  and  interesting  place  it  is, 
this  great  melancholy  marsh.  Upon  it 
man  has  .hardly  made  a  trace.  Here 
nature  operates  freely,  graciously,  ter- 
ribly. It  has  a  fascination  for  me,  this 
lonely  region;  but  when  I  leave  it  my 
feeling  is  not  wholly  one  of  regret.  For 
always  I  am  conscious  of  the  many  dread 
vendettas  and  cruel  wars  waged  there, 
and  that  probably  will  be  waged  there 
as  long  as  wild  life  exists  upon  the  earth. 


AMATEUR  ENVOYS  OR  PROFESSIONAL? 

A  DISCUSSION  AS  TO  WHAT  THE  HARDING  ADMINISTRA- 
TION SHOULD  DO  WITH  AND  FOR  OUR  DIPLOMATS,  AND 
SOME  FURTHER  REMARKS  ABOUT  UNCLE  SAM'S  "TIN  HALO" 


I— REMOVALS  FROM  THE  DIPLOMATIC 

SERVICE 

BY  NICHOLAS  ROOSEVELT 


"TTF  the  men  who  have  been  appointed 
I  Ministers  from  the  ranks  of  the  dip- 
I  lomatic  service — men  like  Hugh 
Gibson,  William  Phillips,  Joseph  Grew, 
and  Peter  Jay — are  removed  by  the  new 
Administration,  it  is  the  end  of  the  dip- 
lomatic service." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  a  man 
prominent  in  the  conduct  of  the  State 
Department. 

I  asked  him  why  this  was. 
"Because  it  means  that  the  Repub- 
licans will  go  back  to  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Bryan,"  he  said.    "It  means  that  effi- 


cient work  in  the  service  will  be  re- 
warded by  dismissal.  It  means  that  the 
men  at  present  in  the  service  can  see  no 
possible  future  ahead  of  them.  If  there 
is  to  be  no  promotion  from  the  ranks  of 
the  service  to  the  posts  of  ministers  or 
ambassadors,  or  if  men  so  promoted  are 
emovable  to  satisfy  political  expediency, 
the  service  cannot  last.  Good  men  will 
not  join  it." 

I  had  to  admit  the  soundness  of  his 
statement. 

Here  is  the  story: 

In  the  old  days  the  positions  of  secre- 


taries in  our  embassies  and  legations 
abroad  were  a  part  of  the  legitimate 
spoils  of  the  winning  party. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  the  diplomatic  service  was  put  on 
a  basis  where  advancement  was  deter- 
mined by  merit  and  experience.  The 
first  steps  were  taken  to  make  it  a 
"career"  in  the  sense  that  it  is  in  France 
and  Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  ad- 
mission was  based  on  examinations  and 
promotion  was  provided  for  up  to  the 
rank  of  first  secretary  with  a  view  to 
efficiency  and  ability. 

During  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Taft 
promotion  within  the  service  was  further 
encouraged,  and  it  looked  as  if  there 
were  prospects  of  making  it  a  suffi- 
ciently attractive  career  to  induce  men 
of  ability  and  initiative  to  enter  it. 
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Then  came  Mr.  Bryan. 
He  believed  in  "deserving  Democrats." 
While  he  could  do  only  little  damage  to 
the  diplomatic  secretaries,  as  they  were 
on  a  Civil  Service  status,  he  struck  at 
their  morale  by  his  methods  of  selecting 
the  chiefs  of  missions. 

Even  after  Mr.  Bryan  left  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  discontent  in  the  service 
continued.  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  true,  ap- 
pointed Hugh  Gibson,  Peter  Jay,  John 
Garrett,  Joseph  Grew,  and  William  Phil- 
lips to  be  Ministers — all  men  who  had 
spent  years  in  foreign  service  and  had 
risen  from  the  ranks.  Yet  other  factors, 
such  as  inadequate  pay,  -lack  of  a  defi- 
nite, consistent  foreign  policy,  etc.,  con- 
tinued to  trouble  many  who  had  joined 
the  service,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
resignations  of  members  who  had  shown 
exceptional  promise. 

To-day  the  diplomatic  service  is  in- 
adequately paid;  it  offers  no  training 
that  can  be  of  practical  value  in  after 
life.  If  on  top  of  that  the  Republicans, 
whom  many  people  had  thought  were 
sounder  on  foreign  affairs  than  the 
Democrats,  remove  the  only  men  who 
have  risen  to  Ministers  from  the  ranks, 
it  will  be  plainly  evident  that  the  diplo- 
matic service,  along  with  its  other  draw- 
backs, offers  no  future  for  the  men  going 
into  it.    Insufficient  pay,  abortive  train- 
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WORDS  ON  THE  « 
DIPLOMATS 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


TRAINED 


WITH  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President,  America  is  once  more 
being  treated  to  its  quadrennial 
discussion  upon  the  subject  of  taking 
diplomatic  posts  out  of  politics. 

Writers  who  are  long  on  theory  and 
short  on  experience  are  declaring  that, 
like  Europe,  America  should  have  a 
permanent  diplomatic  corps,  which 
should  continue  to  hold  office  regardless 
of  the  political  mutations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  notion  should  have  perished  in 
the  war. 

If  the  world  has  learned  anything  at 
all  from  civilization's  cataclysm,  it 
should  have  learned  that  professional 
diplomacy  brought  on  the  war,  and 
failed  to  prevent  the  war,  and  was  un- 
able to  end  the  war,  and  proved  unequal 
to  restoring  peace  after  the  war. 


It  was  the  timorous  incompetence  of 
professional  diplomats  that  messed  up 
the  earth  in  1914. 

Professional  Allied  diplomats  ineptly, 
with  incredible  inefficiency,  let  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  be  drawn  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  Germany. 

Professional  diplomats  made  the  iniq- 
uitous secret  treaties  during  the  war 
which  have  brought  confusion  to  peace 
plans,  and  now  threaten  further  strife. 

Professional  and  aristocratic  and  re- 
actionary diplomats  threw  Russia  into 
the  arms  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

Professional  diplomats  are  to-day,  with 
a  blindness  that  is  criminal,  setting  na- 
tion against  nation,  policy  against  policy, 
class  against  class. 

By  contrast,  look  at  America's  record  in 
the  war.  Who  were  the  shining  diplomatic 
successes  of  those  testing  days?  Were 
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they  the  vaunted  professionals  of  the 
European  chancelleries;  or  were  they 
the  Brand  Whitlocks,  the  Henry  Morgen- 
thaus,  the  Myron  Herricks,  the  Walter 
Pages,  the  James  Gerards,  straight  out 
of  American  civil  life,  with  no  other 
training  than  courageous  American  man- 
hood and  ideals? 

As  a  matter  of  simple  observation,  the 
professional  diplomat  is  more  inter- 
ested in  his  "career"  than  in  taking 
vigorous  action  for  the  maintenance  of 
American  rights.  He  fears  to  do  any- 
thing drastic  lest  it  count  against  him 
on  his  record  and  in  the  attainment  of 
the  promotion  upon  which  he  ever  has 
his  eye. 

Commentators  upon  this  subject  are 
fond  of  citing  Great  Britain's  profes- 
sional diplomats,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  British  Government  is  making  radi- 
cal changes  for  the  democratization  of 
her  service;  and  that  in  hours  of  special 
need  she  calls  civilians  into  the  diplo- 
matic organizations  for  great  and  diffi- 
cult tasks. 

The  most  conspicuously  successful 
Ambassador  Great  Britain  ever  had  in 
America  was  James  Bryce,  scorned  as 
an  "outsider"  by  the  jealous  professional 
diplomats.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the 
present  Ambassador  at  Washington,  is  a 
non-professional  diplomat,  because  there 


THE  long-suffering  tolerance  of  pub- 
lic opinion  towards  incompetence  in 
the  foreign  service  and  meager  sup- 
port for  it  is  a  feature  which  has  struck 
European  observers.  It  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  at  no  time  when  we 
have  seriously  thought  of  the  matter 
ourselves  has  there  been  any  division  of 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  The 
expressions  from  men  of  experience  in 
our  diplomatic  life  which  were  published 
in  The  Outlook  of  February  16 1  reveal 
exactly  that. 

With  about  fourteen  billion  dollars 
owed  us,  publicly  and  privately,  and 
every  line  of  business,  relief  work,  and 
journalistic  enterprise  in  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  globe,  the  problem  of  decent 
representation  abroad  is  more  immediate. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  with  the 
direct  intimation  from  Mr.  Harding  that 
negotiation  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels is  to  be  the  way  back  into  associa- 
tion with  the  nations  of  the  world,  the 
foreign  service  becomes  of  ever  greater 
concern. 

It  is  not  always  the  case  of  an  in- 
competent ambassador,  as  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson,  a  man  of  wide  experience 
in  private  international  affairs  and  an 
internationally  minded  citizen  of  a  fine 
type,  shows  in  The  Outlook  of  February 
16  in  giving  his  version   of  what  I 

'Mr.  Ten  Eyck  refers  to  comments  made  by 
high  officials  on  his  article,  "Uncle  Sam's  Tin 
Halo"  (in  The  Outlook  for  December  22,  1020), 
concerning  the  housing  and  maintenance  of  our 
Ambassadors. — The  Editors. 


were  no  "career  men,"  as  the  phrase 
runs,  big  enough  for  the  task. 

American  ambassadors  and  ministers 
directly  represent  the  President.  They 
should  therefore  be  men  of  his  mind. 

This  is  no  apology  for  many  unfit  ap- 
pointments that  have  brought  no  credit 
to  our  country,  some  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  are  now  clamoring  to  be  retained 
in  office  as  "career  men." 

Coming  straight  out  of  the  life  of  the 
Nation,  and  expecting  to  return  thither 
after  a  few  years  of  service,  the  Amer- 
ican diplomat  knows  that  he  must  "make 
rood"  in  a  short  term,  and  that  by  the 
exercise  of  courageous  and  efficient  Amer- 
icanism he  is  to  have  his  reward  only 
in  the  sense  of  service  done  and  in  the 
favor  of  his  country.  Considerations  of 
"career"  need  never  swerve  him. 

The  case  of  secretaries  is  different; 
they  are  the  continuing  representatives, 
skilled  in  the  technique  of  office.  A 
certain  proportion  of  higher  posts  should 
be  open  to  them  and  their  salaries 
should  always  be  large  enough  to  re- 
move the  stigma  of  "rich  social  climbers" 
from  diplomatic  secretaries. 

But  in  the  main,  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing our  foreign  outposts  in  touch  with 
the  life  of  America  at  home,  the  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  should  be  appointed 
afresh  by  each-  incoming  President. 


termed  a  "predicament"  in  characteriza- 
tion of  the  duties  he  performed  at  San 
Remo.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  evidence  in 
the  statement  of  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived and  how  he  carried  them  out 
which  shows  that  Washington  reduced 
his  function  to  that  of  an  amanuensis 
among  plenipotentiaries  ■ —  a  function 
which  caused  Lloyd  George  to  remark 
(on  hearing  of  it  the  day  before  Dr. 
Johnson  arrived)  to  my  friend  and 
former  associate  of  the  New  York 
"Tribune,"  Mr.  Ralph  Courtney:  "I  have 
never  been  informed  officially  of  the  ex- 
pected arrival  at  San  Remo  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Rome  as  a  spectator. 
What  we  would  like,  however,  is  an 
American  representative  who  would  not 
only  take  notes,  but  give  us  the  Amer- 
ican view-point.  ...  It  is  a  great  pity' 
that  America  is  not  here."  Episodes 
such  as  these  concern,  perhaps,  the  in- 
herent, weakness  of  a  divided  control 
between  the  President  and  Senate  in 
foreign  affairs  which  has  deadlocked 
other  Presidents  than  Mr.  Wilson  in 
negotiating  a  foreign  policy, 

I  remember  well  an  hour  I  spent  with 
Elihu  Root  and  Henry  White  at  Clar- 
idge's  in  London  last  July.  Mr.  Root 
had  just  returned  from  The  Hague  after 
drafting  the  plan  for  the  permanent 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. He  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  told 
us  what  a  hard  problem  it  was,  not  to 
persuade  people  of  differing  nationalities 
of  the  soundness  of  principles,  but  to 


convey  to  them  principles  with  which 
they  agreed  through  the  barriers  that 
differences  of  race,  language,  and  atti- 
tude toward  the  state,  as  well  as  national 
jealousies,  present.  Both  Mr.  Root  and 
Mr.  White,  talking  to  me  from  their 
veteran  experiences  in  practice  and 
knowledge  of  world  diplomacy,  said  in 
substance:  "That  is  the  problem  of 
diplomacy." 

If  an  Elihu  Root  finds  it  difficult  to 
meet  the  conflicting  tongues  and  concep- 
tions, how  are  men  less  skilled  getting 
on? 

A  man's  politics  ought  to  have  just  as 
little  to  do  with  his  becoming  an  ambassa- 
dor as  it  does  with  his  appointment  to 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

I  use  this  analogy  because  the  credit 
and  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court  stand 
high;  its  value  is  inestimable  as  the 
living  voice  of  the  Constitution — that  is, 
the  will  of  the  people  expressed  in  the 
fundamental  law  they  have  enacted — 
and  the  Court,  sitting  high  above  the 
assaults  of  factions  or  parties,  is  the  in- 
terpreter and  enforcer  of  that  law.  The 
primary  measure  of  a  judge's  competency 
for  the  bench  is  political  disinterested- 
ness. An  ambassador  is  asked  to  concern 
himself  with  the  expressions  of  the 
formulated  will  of  the  nation  exactly 
as  a  judge  is.  Their  functions  vary  in 
method  rather  than  character. 

The  problem  of  getting  new  men  re- 
quires increase  of  all  salaries,  and  then 
promotion,  as  fast  as  may  be  compatible 
for  the  good  of  the  service,  to  the  high- 
est positions. 

We  can  at  least  approximate  the  Brit- 
ish system  in  a  very  short  time,  a  sys- 
tem which  has  made  the  British  Foreign 
Office  the  best  in  the  world,  while  still 
flexible  enough  to  send  a  Bryce  or  a 
Grey  to  this  country.  We  ought  always 
to  be  able  to  conscript  our  highest  abil- 
ity for  exceptional  service  to  send  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James's  a  man  like 
Elihu  Root,  who  enjoys  a  position  in 
England  not  unlike  that  of  Viscount 
Bryce  in  America;  or  to  France  a  man 
like  John  Finley  (who  in  many  respects 
is  a  remarkable  counterpart  of  Ambassa- 
dor Jusserand,  the  great  scholar,  litte- 
rateur, and  diplomat,  who  so  ably  repre- 
sents French  interests  at  Washington). 

The  French  have  found  it  valuable  to 
prepare  men  for  their  foreign  service  in 
special  schools,  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sci- 
ences Politiques,  and  more  recently  an- 
other rival  school  has  been  established. 
Some  of  our  own  diplomatic  secretaries 
and  consuls  have  taken  the  French 
course  of  training  to  their  advantage. 
I  recall  Hugh  Gibson,  Minister  to  Po- 
land, Arthur  Orr,  and  William  Dawson. 

From  my  own  experience  in  the  study 
of  politics  in  the  University  of  Paris  at 
the  Sorbonne,  I  know  the  high  rank  of 
French  scholarship  and  the  practical 
value  of  training  in  such  special  schools 
of  higher  political  studies.  Two  of  my 
professors,  Lapradelle  and  Barthelemy, 
praised  highly  the  early  diplomatic  ac- 
tivities of  our  first  statesmen  and  dis- 
played a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  diplomatic  system  and  history 
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which  has  made  the  British  Foreign  Office 
the  best  in  the  world,  while  still  flexible  enough  to  send  a  Bryce  or  a  Grey  to  this  country  We 
ought  always  to  be  able  to  conscript  our  highest  ability  for  exceptional  service  to  send  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James's  a  man  like  Elihu  Root,  who  enjoys  a  position  in  England  not  unlike  that  of  Viscount 
Bryce  in  America;  or  to  France  a  man  like  John  Finley  (who  in  many  respects  is 
counterpart  of  Ambassador  Jusserand,  the  great  scholar,  litterateur,  and  diplomat 
represents  French  interests  at  Washington)  " 


i  remarkable 
who  s&  ably 


than  is  in  evidence  in  our  own  great 
universities. 

Much  should  be  done  immediately  in 
correlating  all  the  foreign  activities  of 
our  Government  in  the  State  .Depart- 
ment. The  total  lack  of  such  correlation 
now  is  a  patent  fact.  Often  as  a  cor- 
respondent in  London,  through  lack  of 
time  to  consult  four  different  bureaus 
on  a  given  proposition,  1*  have  gone  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office  for  informa- 
tion about  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
proud  to  admit  it. 

Last  year,  when  the  Shipping  Board 
seized  the  Imperator,  which  had  been 
allocated  to  Great  Britain,  and  held  the 
ship  for  weeks  without  the  slightest  right 
except  retaliation  and  with  an  entire 
disregard  of  the  unfriendly  connotation 
involved,  it  did  more  to  hurt  Anglo- 
American  friendship  than  all  the  tact, 
resourcefulness,  and  diplomacy  of  Davis 
could  regain  in  weeks  thereafter. 

Precisely  as  the  President  unifies  do- 
mestic policies  in  acting  himself  where 
the  work  of  his  Secretaries  of  Labor, 
Interior,  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  At- 
torney-General may  be  involved,  the 
ambassador  should  be  the  supreme  repre- 
sentative abroad  in  matters  of  our  multi- 
form relationships  with  foreign  Powers. 
Diplomatic  interests,  consular  interests, 
shipping  interests,  Treasury  Department 
interests,  should  focus  in  him.  We  have 
failed  to  learn  our  lesson  from  the  war 
if  we  ignore  the  consequences  of  this 
lack  of  co-ordinated  relationship  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  governments.  Colonel 
House  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
State  Department  in  his  work  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  Peace  Conference.  He 
collected  a  set  of  experts  and  set  them 
to  work.  They  collected  much  valuable 
information,  but  when  Wilson  was 
closeted  with  the  Council  of  Four  he 
found  it  impracticable  to  use  the  water- 
tight compartments  surrounding  him, 
lacking  as  they  did  unity  of  purpose  and 
common  association;  whereas  Lloyd 
George,  lacking  as  much  perhaps  as  Wil- 
son of  a  knowledge  of  d&tails  and  pro- 
grammes, always  had  a  body  of  faithful 


British  experts  who  could  give  him 
arguments  and  data  in  support  of  a  well- 
thought-out  plan  formulated  bytheunder- 
officers  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

The  Under-Secretary  of  State  might 
well  be  a  permanent  official  who  would 
correlate  and  unify  the  various  depart- 
ments, boards,  and  commissions  con- 
cerned in  the  supervision  and  control 
of  foreign  affairs.  According  to  the 
National  Civil  Service  League,  some  fif- 
teen authorities  practically  independent 
in  action  issue  orders  and  regulations 
affecting  our  international  relations. 
Some  attempt,  I  believe,  has  been  made 
through  what  is  termed  a  Foreign  Trade 
Council  to  co-ordinate  overlapping  ac- 
tivities. But  the  Appropriation  Bill 
shows  contributions  to  a  large  number 
of  international  bureaus,  associations, 
and  commissions.  These  are  under  the 
supervision  of  various  departments  of 
government. 

We  should  buy  or  build  embassies  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Even  Mr.  Bryan  favors  the  building 
of  embassies.  Before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  on  December  17,  1913, 
he  said  that  on  his  first  trip  to  Europe, 
ten  years  prior,  he  became  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  principle  of  purchasing  em- 
bassies. Mr.  Bryan,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  favored  the  gradual  purchasing. 
He  reasoned  that  it  was  undemocratic 
for  the  United  States  to  close  diplomatic 
careers  to  poor  men  or  to  permit  men 
of  wealth  to  lavish  their  living  and  so 
represent  a  "spurious"  America.  This 
certainly  is  valuable  testimony  from  a 
man  who  waived  the  merit  rule  in  favor 
of  "deserving  Democrats." 

Mr.  Harding  needs  an  improved  diplo- 
matic service,  a  much  improved  service 
if  negotiation  is  to  play  the  master  role 
in  his  Administration.  He  has  some 
hard  diplomatic  problems.  Mr.  Hughes 
as  Secretary  of  State,  with  Mr.  Root  in 
London  acting  in  much  more  than  an 
ambassadorial  capacity,  would  be  an  ideal 
arrangement.  If  there  is  one  who  sees 
the  world  predicament,  it  is  Elihu  Root. 
He  may  not  wish  to  continue  long  in  the 


service,  but  he  can  at  least  suggest  the 
right  course  for  America  to  follow. 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  published  a  report  in  1919  on 
the  foreign  service  of  the  United  States 
which  is  a  real  mine  of  material  in  sup- 
port of  the  betterment  of  the  service 
through  the  disclosures  of  present  in- 
competencies and  shortcomings.  Mr. 
Harding'  ought  to  be  well  fortified  with 
the  facts  of  this  report  when  he  is  be- 
sieged with  requests  for  jobs  for  "de- 
serving" Republicans. 

I  would  of  course  in  such  matters 
carefully  guard  the  prerogative  of  the 
President  and  Senate  to  guide  and  con- 
trol our  foreign  relations.  A  concrete 
illustration  of  what  might  happen  were 
the  conditions  unflexible  may  be  seen  in 
the  situation  right  now.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  Mr.  Harding  to  use  Mr.  Wil- 
son's ambassadors.  There  are  always 
bound  to  be  periods  of  diplomatic  dead- 
lock and  partisan  warfare,  such  as  is 
ending  now,  when  as  concerns  foreign 
affairs  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  long 
paralyzed.  But  American  diplomacy  in 
the  last  analysis  is  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  as  interpreted  by  and 
expressed  through  the  Chief  Executive. 

As  a  people,  however,  we  are  little  in- 
terested in  world  affairs.  The  Presi- 
dent's tenure  of  office  is  short.  He  is 
generally  a  novice  at  the  diplomatic 
game.  It  is  a  question  whether  foreign 
relations  can  be  maintained  excepting 
by  a  consistent  continuing  policy  and  a 
permanent  body  of  trained  officials  as  a 
corrective  for  the  intermittent  service  of 
the  supreme  head  of  the  diplomatic  sys- 
tem— the  President. 

Diplomacy  is  a  supremely  human 
thing,  dependent  upon,  human  qualities 
and  good  international  manners.  Edu- 
cation and  training  in  the  conventions 
and  amenities  of  international  inter- 
course are  essential  for  the  entire  for- 
eign service.  Integrity  and  ability  to 
present  the  ideals  and  policies  of  the 
Nation  are  essential  to  great  ministers 
and  great  diplomats. 


ATHLETIC  TRAINING  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

PICTURES   FROM   OUTLOOK  READERS 


From  Arthur  Lockley,  Tientsin,  China. 

"OVER  THE  TOP"   IN  CHINA 


We  see  here  a  group-of  Chinese  drill-masters  of  the  primary  schools  of  Tientsin.    They  are  being  • 
trained  by  the  Physical  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Tientsin,  which  undertook  to  give  them 
instruction  in  modern  methods  of  play  and  physical  education.    The  game  they  are  playing  is  called 
"Over  the  Top."    Until  a  few  years  ago  play  or  any  kind  of  physical  exercise  was  tabooed  for  the 
Chinese  scholar,  but  there  is  a  strong  movement  now  for  "play  for  everybody" 


From  K.  F.  Berry,  Worcester,  Mass. 

THE  COMING  NEW  WOMEN  OF  JAPAN 


Dressed  in  middy  blouse  and  bloomers,  fresh  from  their  "gym"  exercises  in  the  athletic  field,  these 
girls  are  standing  at  attention,  doing  honor  to  the  Emperor's  attendant,  who  for  the  first  time  is 
visiting  Kobe  College,  by  Imperial  Command.  This  is  a  signal  recognition,  says  our  informant,  by 
the  Japanese  Government,  of  the  worth  and  high  standing  of  Christian  education  fo»  women.  A  Smith 
College  graduate  is  President  of  Kobe  Colleg e 
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A  NOVELIST  WRITES  HISTORY 


M' 


■R.  WELLS'S  "Outline  of  History"1 
is  a  piece  of  superfine  popular 
journalism;  in  saying  which  I 
do  not  mean  to  slur  his  notable  book, 
but  to  praise  it.  For  the  work  of  the 
modern  popular  journalist  is  of  great 
importance. 

The  journalist  collects  his  facts  from 
indubitable  sources,  arranges  and  codi- 
fies them,  interprets  and  compares  them 
with  other  relative  facts,  adds  his  own 
personal  comment,  and  serves  the  whole 
to  the  reader,  who  thus  gets — and  could 
get  in  no  other  fashion — a  panoramic 
sweep  of  current  history.  There  are 
those  who  object  to  this,  journalistic 
*  treatment  of  life  as  superficial.  It  is 
necessarily  superficial.  Most  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  phe- 
nomena is  surface  knowledge.  The  view 
from  any  one  of  the  high  points  of  Yosem- 
ite  Park  is  superficial  to  the  ordinary 
observer.  Only  the  geologist  or  botanist 
or  naturalist  can  explain  it  scientifically. 
But  the  artist  can  feel  its  beauty  and 
can  interpret  it. 

The  journalist  is  an  artist.  Mr.  Wells 
is  to  be  judged  as  an  artist — as  a  journal- 
ist-historian, not  as  a  research-historian. 
Tried  by  this  test,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  he  has  written  a  brilliant  book. 
To  cover  a  period  of  100,000,000  years 
in  two  handy  and  convenient  volumes 
is  a  very  large  task.  Macaulay,  also  a 
journalist-historian — the  most  delightful 
kind,  I  think — takes  ten  volumes  to 
cover  a  period  of  scarcely  more  than 
one  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  one 
little  country,  England,  a  mere  momen- 
tary flash  in  the  inconceivably  vast 
record  of  the  universe. 

Wells  starts  with  the  world  as  a  spin- 
ning mass  of  incandescent  gas  in  space 
and  brings  it  down  to  the  World  War, 
and  yet  co-ordinates  the  parts  of  this 
magic  and  overwhelming  sweep  of  things 
through  time  and  space  so  that  the 
reader  receives  an  impression  of  con- 
tinuity and  harmony.  The  reader  also 
gets  some  impression  of  the  \ast  realm 
which  science  is  exploring  and  of  which 
it  has  only  touched  the  outskirts  as  yet 
— geology,  botany,  biology,  astronomy, 
anthropology,  synthetic  chemistry,  phys- 
iology, political  economy,  philology, 
comparative  literature,  comparative  re- 
ligion, psychology — in  a  word,  the  study 
of  man  in  his  relations  to  the  universe. 
A  writer  who  can  give  the  average 
reader  such  impressions  as  these — and 
Mr.  Wells  has  done  it — has  accomplished 
a  notable  piece  of  work. 

A  passage  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
book  presents  a  good  example  not  only  of 
Wells's  engaging  style  but  of  his  method 
of  translating  the  abstrflse  and  technical 
language  of  scientific  research  into  terms 
of  daily  life: 

These  marking's  and  fossils  in  the 
rocks  and  the  rocks  themselves  are 

'The  Outline  of  History:  Being  a  Plain  His- 
tory of  Life  and  Mankind.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  The 
Maemillan  Company,  New  York. 


our  first  historical  documents.  The 
history  of  life  that  men  have  puzzled 
out  and  are  still  puzzling  out  from 
them  is  called  the  Record  of  the 
Rocks.  By  studying-  this  record  men 
are  slowly  piecing-  together  a  story  of 
life's  beginnings,  and  of  the  begin- 
nings of  our  kind,  of  which  our  an- 
cestors a  century  or  so  ago  had  no 
suspicion.  But  when  we  call  these 
rocks  and  the  fossils  a  record  and  a 


(C)  Keystone 


H.  G.  WELLS 


history,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
there  is  any  sign  of  an  orderly  keep- 
ing of  a  record.  It  is  merely  that 
whatever  happens  leaves  some  trace. 
Nor  are  the  rocks  of  the  world  in 
orderly  layers  one  above  another,  con- 
venient for  men  to  read.  They  are 
not  like  the  books  and  pages  of  a 
library.  They  are  torn,  disrupted,  in- 
terrupted, flung  about,  defaced  like  a 
carelessly  arranged  office  after  it  has 
experienced  in  succession  a  bombard- 
ment, a  hostile  military  occupation, 
looting,  an  earthquake,  riots,  and  a 
fire.  And  so  it  is  that  for  countless 
generations  this  Record  of  the  Rocks 
lay  unsuspected  beneath  the  feet  of 
men. 

But,  while  Wells  does  not  profess  to 
be  scientific  in  his  narrative,  he  has 
made  an  effort,  which  ought  to  com- 
mand at  least  the  respect  of  the  workers 
in  original  research,  to  give  his  "Out- 
line" a  scientific  basis.  For  he  refers 
the  reader  constantly  to  the  books  of 
original  scientific  authority  which  have 
been  his  sources  of  information. 

His  method  of  procedure  in  construct- 
ing his  "Outline"  is  this.  He  has 
gathered  together  a  sort  of  advisory 
board  of  acknowledged  scientists  and 
historians  and  has  supplemented  his 
own  extraordinarily  wide  reading  by 
consulting  them  as  to  facts,  deductions, 
and  theories;  and  he  has  submitted  to 
them  his  own  treatment  of  subjects  in 
their  particular  fields.   Doubtless  he  has 


often  modified  his  views  or  his  narra- 
tive in  accordance  with  their  criticisms. 
But  manifestly  he  has  sometimes  pur- 
sued his  own  way  uncurbed  and  un- 
guided.    For  he  often  prints  a  foot-note 
in  which  now  this  one,  now  that,  of  his 
advisers   takes   vigorous   exception  to 
statements  in  the  text.    This  running 
debate    between    the    author    and  his 
collaborators  is  not  one  of  the  least  in- 
teresting features  of  this  history  and  dis- 
closes a  breadth  of  generosity  and  free- 
dom   from    narrow-mindedness  which 
those  who  dislike  and  dread  the  author's 
Socialistic  doctrines  are  not  often  will- 
ing to  ascribe  to  him.    Thus  in  these 
notes  Sir  Gilbert  Murray  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Wells  is  "too  dogmatic" 
about   the   Trojan   Wars;    Mr.  Ernest 
Barker  "feels  strongly"  that  Mr.  Wells 
is  "unjust  to  Athens;"  and  Mr.  Wells 
states  that  at  least  one  of  his  advisory 
board  takes  exception  to  the  slighting 
valuation  which  he  places  upon  the  con- 
tribution made  by  Roman  law  and  the 
codification  of  Justinian  to  modern  civili- 
zation.  In  extenuation  of  his  sin  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Wells  adds  in  the  same  foot- 
note that  existing  law  seems  to  him  to 
be  "based  upon  a  confused  foundation 
of  conventions,  arbitrary  assumptions, 
and  working  fictions  about  human  rela- 
tionship, and  to  be  a  very  impracticable 
and  antiquated   system   indeed;"  this 
"temperamental  lack  of  appreciation," 
he  admits,  may  have  made  him  "negli- 
gent of  Justinian  and  unjust  to  Rome  as 
a  whole." 

Such  frankness  disarms  criticism,  and 
yet  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Wells's 
prejudices  against  imperialistic  and 
aristocratical  government  —  prejudices 
which  are  not  unnatural  and  which  his- 
tory very  largely  substantiates — prevent 
him  from  seeing  or  acknowledging  the 
substantial  contributions  which  aristo- 
crats and  imperialists  have  made  to 
social  evolution;  and  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  avowed  social  evolu- 
tionist himself  and  believes  that  both 
the  human  individual  and  human  society 
have  developed  and  are  developing  in 
accordance  with  an  evolutionary  law 
which  is  as  universal  and  as  irresistible 
as  the  law  of  gravitation.  Thus  the  art, 
architecture,  law,  and  literature  of  the 
Romans  mean  little  or  nothing  to  him 
because  they  were  imperialists;  Napo- 
leon was  a  "scoundrel,  bright  and  com- 
plete," with  no  redeeming  power  of  in- 
tellect or  organization,  because  he  was 
a  militarist;  and  Gladstone  was  con- 
temptibly ignorant,  a  product  of  Oxford 
whose  system  of  education  is  a  kind  of 
mummery,  because  he  was  an  aristo- 
cratic nationalist. 

In  the  notes  already  referred  to  Mr. 
Wells  and  his  colleagues  carry  on  a 
lively  but  friendly  discussion  upon  the 
subject  of  the  English  university  system. 
This  discussion  is  both  entertaining  and 
illuminating. 

Mr.  Wells.  He  [Gladstone]  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  College  and  at  Christ 
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Church,  Oxford,  and  his  mind  never 
recovered  from  the  process.  We  have 
already  told  how,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  English  universities  ceased 
to  be  organs  of  the  general  intel- 
lectual life,  and  shrank  to  be  merely 
the  Educational  preservers  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  Church. 

Mr.  Ernest  Barker.  The  great  Ox- 
ford school  of  Literae  Humaniores, 
which  means  a  serious  study  of  An- 
cient Philosophy  and  Ancient  His- 
tory, was  already  thirty  years  old  in 
Gladstone's  time,  and  was  really  a 
serious  training  in  solid  philosophy 
and  solid  history.  .  .  .  Men  with  such 
a  training  were  genuinely  and  nobly 
trained  for  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Wells.  With  no  knowledge  of 
ethnology,  no  vision  of  history  as  a 
whole,  misconceiving  the  record  of 
geology,  ignorant  of  the  elementary 
ideas  of  biological  science,  of  modern 
political,  social,  and  economic  science 
and  modern  thought  and  literature! 

Sir  Gilbert  Murray.  The  old  classi- 
cal training  had  great  faults,  but  not 
quite  those  which  are  here  imputed 
to  it.  .  .  .  It  was  entirely  idealist  and 
non-utilitarian.  It  aimed  not  at  fit- 
ting people  for  a  paid  profession,  but 
at  culture  and  inner  development.  .  .  . 
The  modern  idea  that  school  should 
teach  all  that  a  boy  ought  to  know  is 
educationally  disastrous;  but  it  is  the 
natural  result  of  boys  coming  from 
uneducated  homes.  The  home,  not 
the  school,  is  the  real  key  to  the  wider 
and  higher  side  of  education.  But 
this  raises  large  questions. 

Mr.  Wells.  Sir  Gilbert  Murray,  I 
submit,  has  not  grasped  the  modern 
idea  in  education.  ...  It  is  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  'differences  and  diffi- 
culties of  our  age  that  the  statement 
which  seemed  to  me  a  simple  state- 
ment of  an  obvious  fact,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  a  profoundly  ignorant 
man,  should  have  scandalized  two  of 
the  editors  of  this  work.  ...  He  lived, 
as  it  were,  in  a  luminous  and  blind- 
ing cloud ;  that  cloud,  which  I  call  his 
ignorance,  my  two  editors  call  his 
wonderful  and  abounding  culture. 

It  is  clear  from  this  discussion,  typi- 
cal of  others  in  the  book,  that  Mr.  Wells 
is,  at  the  moment  at  least,  more  inter- 
ested in  the  economic  welfare  of  man- 
kind than  in  a  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  fine  arts — poetry,  music,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  architecture.  He  doubt- 
less would  be  reluctant  to  subscribe  to 
Matthew  Arnold's  statement  that  the  ob- 
ject of  culture  is  "to  know  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world." 
He  appears  to  think  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant for  the  Scotch  weaver  to  know 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  the 
economic  law  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  than  his  Robbie  Burns.  What 
he  thinks  of  Thoreau  living  on  the 
shores  of  Walden  Pond,  raising  just 
enough  food  to  keep  his  body  going, 
and  getting  his  real  sustenance  from  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  thought,  he  does 
not  say.  He  says  much  in  condemnation 
of  the  military  and  material  splendors 
of  the  "adventurer  David,"  but  nothing 
of  David  the  poet,  whose  songs  or 
psalms  are  among  the  real  splendors  of 
the  human  race.  In  his  chapter  on  the 
nineteenth  century  he  defines  ideal  edu- 
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cation  as  "the  preparation  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  an  understanding  and  willing 
co-operation  in  the  world's  affairs;"  but 
he  takes  no  notice  of  that  education 
which  enabled  Keats,  a  sufferer  from 
economic  injustice,  to  write  his  immor- 
tal "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn"  and  his 
ever  life-giving  lines  "On  First  Looking 
into  Chapman's  Homer."  He  admits  that 
Homer  was  a  genius  because  the  Greeks 
were  democrats.  He  decries  Virgil  as 
an  inferior  imitator  of  Homer  because 
the  Romans  were  imperialists.  This  is 
carrying  political  economy  into  the 
realm  of  literary  criticism  with  a  ven- 
geance! 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Wells  has  read  Haz- 
litt's  essay  on  criticism.  If  not,  this 
passage  might  have  helped  him: 

The  dispute  between  the  admirers 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  has  never  been 
settled  and  never  will;  for  there  will 
always  be  minds  to  whom  the  excel- 
lences of  Virgil  will  be  more  con- 
genial, and  therefore  more  objects  of 
admiration  and  delight,  than  those  of 
Homer,  and  vice  versa.  Both  are  right 
in  preferring  what  suits  them  best, 
the  delicacy  and  selectness  of  the  one, 
or  the  fullness  and  majestic  flow  of 
the  other.  There  is  the  same  differ- 
ence in  their  taste  that  there  was 
in  the  genius  of  their  two  favorites. 
Neither  can  the  disagreement  between 
the  French  and  English  school  of 
tragedy  ever  be  reconciled  till  the 
French  become  English  and  the  Eng- 
lish French.  Both  are  right  in  what 
they  admire,  both  are  wrong  in  con- 
demning others  for  what  they  admire. 
We  see  the  defects  of  Racine,  they 
see  the  faults  of  Shakespeare,  prob- 
ably in  an  exaggerated  point  of  view. 
But  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that 
when  we  see  nothing  but  grossness 
and  barbarism  or  insipidity  and  verbi- 
age in  a  writer  that  is  the  god  of  a 
nation's  idolatry,  it  is  we  and  not 
they  who  want  true  taste  and  feel- 
ing. 

But  because  "The  Outline"  has  little 
to  say  about  beauty  in  the  scheme  of 
human  development  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  Mr.  Wells  is  a  mere  material- 
ist. On  the  contrary,  he  is  almost  Paul- 
ine, almost  Puritan,  in  his  insistence 
upon  the  importance  of  the  spiritual 
element 'in  man.  The  most  interesting 
philosophical  passages  and  chapters  of 
"The  Outline"  are  those  that  deal  with 
the  four  great  religions  of  human  his- 
tory— Judaism,  Buddhism,  Christianity, 
and  Mohammedanism.  His  treatment  of 
these  four  great  manifestations  of  the 
divine  spirit  in  man  will  probably  not 
satisfy  the  rigidly  orthodox  of  any  one 
of  them.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  know 
where  in  so  short  a  compass  the  general 
reader  can  get  so  sympathetic,  so  ap- 
preciative, and  so  just  a  comparison  of 
the  four  great  attempts  of  man  to  pene- 
trate the  divine  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

"The  Outline  of  History"  is  truly  a 
human  document  in  that  it  is  quite  as 
much  a  self-revelation  as  it  is  a  survey 
of  historical  fact.  In  writing  it  there 
was  apparently  a  struggle  going  on  in 
the  author's  mind,  perhaps  entirely  sub- 


conscious, between  the  desire  to  ascribe 
all  human  progress  to  the  operations  of 
blind  economic  law  and  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  there  is  a  divine  Will  at 
work  in  the  universe,  to  seek  harmony 
and  co-operation  with  which  is  man's 
primal  duty.  In  this  sense,  but  not  at 
all  in  the  conventional  theological  or 
ecclesiastical  sense,  the  book  is  essen- 
tially religious.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wells  makes 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his  antipathy  to 
ecclesiasticism.  "The  spirit  of  Jesus," 
he  says,  "is  something  different  from 
formal  Christianity,  which  I  regard  as 
the  vehicle,  the  largely  unsympathetic 
vehicle,  by  which  that  spirit  was  carried 
about  the  world."  And  he  sums  up  his 
own  debate  on  the  relation  of  economics 
to  religion  in  this  eloquent  and  sugges- 
tive passage: 

Men  were  first  subjugated  into  more 
than  tribal  societies  by  the  fear  of 
monarch  and  deity.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  three  or  at  most  four  thou-  , 
sand  years  that  we  have  any  clear 
evidence  that  voluntary  self-abandon- 
ment to  some  greater  end,  without  fee 
or  reward,  was  an  acceptable  idea  to 
men,  or  that  any  one  had  propounded 
it.  Then  we  find  spreading  over  the 
surface  of  human  affairs,  as  patches 
of  sunshine  spread  and  pass  over  the 
hillsides  upon  a  windy  day  in  spring, 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  happiness  in 
self-devotion  greater  than  any  per- 
sonal gratification  of  triumph,  and  a 
life  of  mankind  different  and  greater 
and  more  important  than  the  sum  of 
all  the  individual  lives  within  it.  We 
have  seen  the  idea  become  vivid  as  a' 
beacon,  vivid  as  sunshine  caught  and 
reflected  dazzlingly  by  some  window 
in  the  landscape,  in  the  teaching  of 
Buddha,  Eao  Tse,  and,  most  clearly  of 
all,  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Through 
all  its  variations  and  corruptions 
Christianity  has  never  completely 
lost  the  suggestion  of  a  devotion  to 
God's  commonweal  that  makes  the 
personal  pomps  of  monarchs  and 
rulers  seem  like  the  insolence  of  an 
overdressed  servant  and  the  splendors 
and  gratifications  of  wealth  like.,  the 
waste  of  robbers.  No  man  living  in 
a  community  which  such  a  religion 
as  Christianity  or  Islam  has  touched 
can  be  altogether  a  slave;  there  is  an 
ineradicable  quality  in  these  religions 
that  compels  men  to  judge  their  mas- 
ters and  to  realize  their  own  responsi- 
bility for  the  world. 

Mr.  Wells  is  an  avowed,  advocate  of 
Socialism;  but  it  is  a  Socialism  of  the 
Fabian  Society  type,  not  of  the  Lenine 
stripe;  a  Socialism  which  dreams  of  the 
time  when  all  men  shall  be  so  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  greed 
and  cheating  will  die  of  atrophy  and 
political  corruption  and  oppression  will 
take  their  place  with  the  extinct  mon- 
sters of  the  Silurian  Age.  If  this  is  a 
mere  dream,  it  is  certainly  a  pleasant 
one,  far  preferable  to  that  nightmare, 
also  described  by  Mr.  Wells  in  one  of  his 
effective  novels,  jn  which  civilization 
collapses  and  man,  in  the  ultimate  frenzy 
of  scientific  warfare,  destroys  not  only 
the  human  race  but  the  very  fertility  of 
the  earth  itself. 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott. 
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'   THE  HAZEL  TWIG  AGAIN 

It  has  once  more  been  demonstrated 
that  any  expression  of  doubt  as  to 
the^  finding  of  water  by  means  of  a  hazel 
twig  or  willow  rod  will  bring  forth  a 
vigorous  protest.  Your  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1916,  page  18,  had  such  an  expres- 
sion, and  a  protest  from  a  Maryland 
correspondent  was  forthcoming  in  the 
following  December  13  issue,  page  835. 
This  time  it  is  a  Vermont  clergyman 
who,  in  your  issue  of  February  9,  1921, 
page  229,  takes  exception  to  an  editorial 
fling  at  finding  water  by  the  same 
means. 

There  is  absolutely  no  scientific  rea- 
son why  any  action  such  as  that  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent  should 
take  place,  and  the  results,  if  any  were 
obtained,  were  due  to  purely  psycho- 
logical reasons.  The  myth  has  been  con- 
troverted for  centuries.  The  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  devotes  a  page  to  the 
divining  rod.  The  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  1917,  in  reply  to  the 
numerous  inquiries  that  were  continu- 
ally being  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  issued  "The  Divining  Rod:  A 
History  of  Water  Witching,  with  a  Bib- 
liography," by  Arthur  J.  Ellis,  a  mono- 
graph of  sixty  pages.  Of  these,  twenty- 
eight  closely  printed  pages  are  given  to 
the  bibliography.  An  extract  will  be 
quoted: 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  how  for  practical 
purposes  the  entire  matter  could  be  more 
thoroughly  discredited,  and  it  should  be 
obvious  to  every  one  that  further  tests 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
of  this  so-called  'witching'  for  water, 
oil,  or  other  minerals  would  be  a  misuse 
of  public  funds." 

Each  year  adds  to  the  astonishing 
number  of  articles,  pamphlets,  and  books 
already  written  on  the  subject.  Why 
they  should  so  readily  obtain  a  hearing 
is  a  mystery,  but  the  human  kind  likes 
the  mysterious.  R.  Fleming. 

Engineering  Department, 
American  Bridge  Company, 
New  York  City. 

THE  ARCHITECT  AND 
THE  SLUMS 
I 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  pas- 
sage from  an  article  by  Mr.  P.  W. 
Wilson  entitled  "Buying  up  Slums" 
which  would  indicate  that  architects  as 
a  whole  do  not  care  to  expend  their  best 
endeavors  upon  small  work.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  at  all  the  case.  The 
excellent  work  done  in  small  houses  by 
the  various  architects  under  the  Hous- 
ing Bureau  during  the  war  is  alone  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  the  contrary. 

While  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  an 
architect  who  really  studies  his  problem 
cannot  afford  to  design  single  small 
houses  costing  four  to  six  thousand,  dol- 
lars individually  with  the  care  and  at- 
tention that  he  does  larger  work,  the 
architect  can,  and  does  frequently  and 


I TAKES  to  your  company  won- 
nerful  well,  and  if  you  takes 
to  mine,  then  that's  plain-sailing, 
says  I.  But  if  them  apes  and 
monkeys  over  yonder  are  more  to 
your  liking-  than  a  shipwrecked 
sailor,  who's  to  blame  ye?  Every 
man  to  his  own,  says  I ;  breeches 
to  breeches,  and  bare  to  bare. 
The  werry  first  thing  is  for  me  and 
you  to  unnerstand  one  another." 

— The  Three  Mulla-Mulgats, 

Chapter  IX. 


with  much  pleasure,  design  groups  of 
houses  in  which  infinite  detail  can  be 
duplicated  at  a  very  much  lower  rate 
than  the  usual  commission. 

New  York  City.  AYMAK  EMBURY  II. 

II 

In  an  article  in  your  issue  of  January 
26  by  P.  W.  Wilson,  entitled  "Buying 
Up  Slums,"  the  following  passage  occurs: 
"She  was  further  impressed  when  I 
told  her  how  architects,  paid  on  per- 
centages of  cost,  naturally  concentrate 
their  highest  skill  on  large  buildings, 
monuments,  and  so  on,  instead  of  cot- 
tages, where  one  design  might  be  multi- 
plied a  thousandfold,  without  advantage 
to  the  professional  man  responsible." 

A  charge  to  the  effect  that  the  medical 
profession  reserved  its  "highest  skill" 
for  the  best  paying  patients  and  denied 
its  best  efforts  to  those  of  narrow  means, 
or  a  similar  slur  at  the  legal  fraternity, 
or  any  other  body  or  class  of  reputable 
men,  would  never,  I  think,  be  permitted 
space  on  your  pages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  type 
of  problem  that  has  received,  and  is  re- 
ceiving, from  American  architects  such 
careful,  conscientious,  intelligent,  and 
thorough  study  as  that  of  the  planning 
and  design  of  the  small  house,  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a  single  unit,  but  in 
groups,  to  form  the  community  or  the 
town;  and  they  have  made  the  most 
energetic  and  unselfish  efforts  to  assist 
in  every  way  the  many  projects  that 
have  been  discussed  or  undertaken  for 
better  housing. 

At  the  present  time  a  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  in  the 
Middle  West  is  devoting  much  time  and 
trouble  to  getting  together  and  putting 
into  shape,  readily  available  for  use,  a 
large  number  of  plans  for  small  houses 
which  combine  high  practical  excellence 
with  real  artistic  merit. 

These  plans  are  to  be  offered  to  the 
public  generally  at  a  nominal  cost,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  facilitating  and 
encouraging  the  construction  by  people 
of  very  limited  means  of  homes  which 
shall  be  well  planned  and  well  designed. 
In  short,  the  design  of  the  small  house 


suffers,  not  because  of  the  indifference 
or  the  incompetence  of  the  architect, 
but  because  of  the  general  misconcep- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  he  is  to  be  con- 
sulted only  on  constructions  of  impor- 
tance and  high  cost;  and  that  in  respect 
to  small  operations  he  is  an  expensive 
and  unnecessary  luxury. 

New  York  City.  HENRY  G.  EMERY. 

STILL  STUDYING 
BARNUM'S  HANDWRITING 

On  the  cover  of  The  Outlook  for  Janu- 
ary 12  appears,  a  facsimile  letter 
from  P.  T.  Barnum  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 
On  page  54  this  letter  is  "translated."  In 
the  translation  the  last  clause  reads  as 
follows:  "I  hope  you  will  take  occasion 
to  see  a  really,  sound  and  interesting- 
Exhibition."  I  think  that  Mr.  Barnum, 
instead  of  writing  "sound-,"  wrote 
"moral,"  and  I  think  this  makes  the  let- 
ter all  the  more  interesting.  Although 
it  is,  of  course,  a  .minor  matter  to  which 
I  am  calling  your  attention. 

New  York  City.       RAYMOND  G.  FULLER. 

[That  is  probably  what  Mr.  Barnum 
ought  to  'have  written.  What  he  did 
write,  we  are  now  persuaded,  is  "novel." 
— The  Editors.] 

KNIGHTS  ON  THE  RAILS 

"ts  chivalry  dead?" 

J.  I  have  read  with  a  little  surprise  this 
question  in  your  issue  of  February  9. 

I  have  just  come  from  Texas,  a  few 
days  released  from  Uncle  Sam's  Army, 
to  this  great  city;  and  have  just  been 
patting  myself  upon  the  small  of  my 
back  because  chivalry  is  so  much  more 
alive  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 
Have  been  trying  not  to  do  as  the  pub- 
lican did  not  do,  saying,  "I  thank  God 
he  made  me  one  of  these!" 

Why? 

Leaving  San  Antonio  our  train  was 
pretty  well  filled;  leaving  Denison  it  was 
filled,  all  berths  taken,  top  and  bottom. 
I  saw  there  man  after  man  give  up  his 
higher-priced  lower  and  take  any  upper 
berth  so  ladies  might  be  more  comfort- 
able. 

None  of  the  men  were  from  any  one 
place,  or  any  one  State.  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Alabama  were  represented  in  the  men 
who  did  this.  None  appeared  to  feel 
they  had  done  anything  particularly 
fine.  The  ladies  favored  were — if  a  man 
can  guess  at  a  lady's  age  and  not  be 
wanting  in  chivalry— about  fifty-five, 
about  forty,  about  thirty-five,  and  two 
young  ladies,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five. 
They  all  thanked  the  men  sweetly  and 
womanly;  all  offered  to  go  further  and 
repay  the  difference,  and  without  excep- 
tion it  was  refused. 

Leaving  St.  Louis,  the  diner  was 
crowded.  I  saw  a  man  (I  learned  later 
he  came  from  Idaho)  get  a  seat  at  the 
table  for  dinner  with  another  who  came 
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from  Nebraska.  They  were  talking  and, 
seemingly,  quite  interested  in  each 
other's  conversation.  Two  ladies  entered 
and  the  dining-car  steward  had  just  said, 
"I'm  sorry,  can't  give  you  a  seat  now; 
there  will  be  a  table  in  a  few  moments." 
Idaho  and  Nebraska  got  up  as  if  the 
command  "Rise"  had  been  given,  offered 
their  seats,  which  were  accepted  with 
pleasant  smiles  and  courteous  thanks. 
The  men  came  back  in  the  aisle  and 
stood  waiting  till  there  was  another 
place.  Neither  mentioned  it,  but  went 
on  with  their  conversation. 

Now  railways,  subways,  and  elevated 


lines  cannot  always  furnish  cars  to  seat 
all  passengers.  I  have  lived  years  in 
Mexico,  where  that  was  the  law;  when 
all  the  cars  were  filled,  we  had  to  stop 
selling  tickets,  get  another  train  if  pos- 
sible. But  few  people  wished  to  wait. 
They  would  climb  on  the  first  train 
and  pay  cash  with  extra  fare. 

I  admit  something  more  might  be  done 
to  care  for  ladies  and  children  on  trains, 
but  I  hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  have 
"ladies'  salons,"  "chewing-gum,"  "sun- 
dae," and  "feminine  cigarette"  cars  for 
ladies. 

Railway  men  now  are  pulling  hand- 


fuls  of  hair  out  of  their  heads  to  try  to 
find  some  way  to  meet  fixed  charges; 
buy  high-priced  cars  and  oil  and  higher- 
priced  steel  for  cars,  locomotives,  and 
rail;  pay  their  employees  a  living  wage; 
and  keep  their  jobs.  Many  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  country  have  been  devoted 
to  this.  We  want  the  railways  to  run. 
Really,  the  reason  nice  smoking-cars 
are  put  on  for  men  is  something  to  en- 
tice them  from  the  ladies,  who  formerly 
objected  to  smoking.  Something  extra 
is  needed  to  do  this.  Chivalry  is  behind 
it.  An  Old  Railway  Man. 

New  York  City. 


MORE  CONTEST  LETTERS 


SABLE  WINGS 

It  is  just  about  a 
year  ago  that  I 
began  to  read  The 
Outlook.  My  hus- 
band used  to  bring 
it  home  every  week, 
but  I  seldom  looked 
at  it.  I  had  my 
own  journals,  and 
The  Outlook  had  no 
pages  devoted  to 
women — no  "hints" 
on  the  latest  coif- 
fure or  the  newest 
gown,  and  itprinted 
very  few  short 
stories  of  the  kind 
I  liked. 

The  last  copy  of  The  Outlook  that  my 
husband  brought  home  was  for  January 
21,  1920. 

A  month  had  passed.  It  was  late  in 
February,  and  I  was  trying  to  adjust 
myself  to  a  great  change — striving  with 
all  my  might  to  get  my  bearings  in  a 
new  world.  The  angel  with  the  sable 
wings  had  come  to  our  home,  and  I  was 
left  desolate.  In  a  dazed  way  I  was  tell- 
ing myself  that  I  could  not  go  on — could 
not  go  on  alone! 

Before  me,  upon  my  library  table, 
there  was  piled  a  jumble  of  unopened 
letters  and  magazines,  and  among  them 
lay  his  Outlook.  His  hands  had  touched 
it!  I  took  it  up  and  it  lay  open  in  my 
lap,  and  through  a  blur  of  tears  my  eyes 
rested  upon  the  one  word  "HOW?" 

When  I  had  finished  reading  and  re- 
reading what  was  under  the  caption 
"How?"  on  page  101,  I  knew  that  I  could 
go  on,  and  not  alone.  In  some  way 
these  five  or  six  paragraphs  had  helped 
me  over  a  hard  place,  helped  me  as  noth- 
ing else  had,  and  in  some  way  the  writer 
of  them  had  put  me,  for  a  little  while, 
in  touch  with  the  world  of  the  spirit. 

And  to-day,  as  then,  The  Outlook  has 
a  way  of  helping  me.  Every  week  I 
find  in  it  something  that  my  soul  seems 
to  need.  It  carries  a  message  to  the 
inner  woman  of  me  as  well  as  to  the 
outer.  And,  because  it  has  helped  me, 
I  would  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  and 
in  the  homes  of  more  women. 

Perhaps  I  am  mistaken — I  hope  I  am 
— but  it  seems  to  me  that  The  Outlook 


is  not  a.  journal  that  appeals  to  any 
great  number  of  women.  I  am,  of  course, 
judging  by  the  way  I  felt  toward  The 
Outlook  before  I  became  a  reader  of  it 
and  by  a  few  women  friends  who  sub- 
scribe only  to  journals  that  contain  plenty 
of  fiction  and  fashions. 

If  I  am  right  in  surmising  that  The 
Outlook  is  not  a  journal  that  appeals  to 
many  women,  and  if  I  am  right  in  as- 
suming that  the  editor  would  like  to 
have  more  readers,  then  I  think  that  a 
page. or  two  devoted  to  women  and  their 
trappings  would  increase  the  circulation 
of  The  Outlook  and  benefit  many  women, 
for,  no  doubt,  a  woman  in  search  of 
something  chic  to  put  on  her  head  would 
in  The  Outlook  find  something  to  put  in 
her  head,  and  a  taste  for  better  reading 
would  in  time  be  acquired. 

Margaret  Mackin. 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

THIS  FRIEND  OF  MINE 


Fortunate  is  the 
person  who  has. 
an  old  friend  —  a. 
friend  of  discretion 
as  of  years,  of  wis- 
dom as  of  discrimi- 
nation. Such  a 
friend  calls  at  our 
home  each  week,  has 
been  calling  there 
for  years.  When  he 
comes,  he  at  once 
proceeds  to  play  host  and  spreads  a  de- 
lectable feast.  We  delight  to  sit  and 
listen  as  with  rare  taste  and  mature 
judgment  he  recounts  and  interprets  the 
events  of  current  life.  He  travels  far 
and  wide,  and  as  he  talks  in  words  and 
in  pictures  he  carries  us  with  him  over 


You  don't  have  to  be  a  celebrity  to 
break  into  print.  The  winner  of 
The  Outlook  Prize  Contest  Num- 
ber One  was  a  Wisconsin  farmer. 
Two  of  theother  prize  winners  were 
housewives.  Turn  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Prize  Contest  Number 
Two  on  page  392  of  this  issue. 


land  and  sea  and  through  the  air  to 
places  little  known.  He  discourses  down- 
right entertainingly  as  well  as  instruc- 
tively of  politics,  commerce,  and  finance; 
he  holds  refreshing  views  on  education, 
religion,  and  morals.  And  he  does  it  all 
with  such  genial  grace  and  speaks  with 
such  clearness  and  choice  language  that 
boredom  is  impossible  while  he  is  about. 

I  first  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  friend  while  at  college.  Upon 
graduation,  it  was  with  deep  regret  that 
I  bade  farewell  to  many  other  associates. 
But  here  was  a  friend  from  whom  it 
was.  not  necessary  to  part.  During  all 
the  intervening  years  he  has  come  to 
fill  his  place  in  the  home.  Across  half 
the  country  he  has  been  a  constant  com- 
panion, and  beyond  the  Pacific  he  has 
not  deserted  us,  but  has  made  his  way, 
bringing1  wholsome  cheer,  helpful  coun- 
sel, and  sound  advice.  Out  there- too  he 
has  a  large  circle  of  admiring  friends, 
a  circle  ever  widening. 

This  is  one  of  his  outstanding  quali- 
ties, the  ability  to  make  and  keep 
friends.  It  is  remarkable  the  way  he 
does  it,  yet  for  him  it  is  but  natural. 
He  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  kindly  and 
humorous,  and  still  with  well-defined 
convictions  which  he  never  compromises 
and  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  advo- 
cate. Ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  "other 
fellow,"  he  is  quick  and  sure  to  search 
out  the  right  and  defend  it  with  vehe- 
mence and  power.  He  can  preach  like 
a  prophet  of  old.  Witness  his  war 
record!  With  what  force  and  eloquent 
persistence  he  presented  and  clung  to 
the  few.  fundamental  facts  and  issues  at 
a  time  when  some  issues  were  far  from 
clear  to  all,  and  many  minds  were 
muddled! 

No,  of  course  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  all  of  his  views,  but  I  have  found 
that  these  same  views  are  never  to  be 
ignored  or  lightly  cast  aside.  A  pioneer 
and  a  leader,  he  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce him  to  some  of  my  other  friends 
and  to  help  arrange  for  his  weekly  visits 
to  their  homes. 

Criticise  him?  I  know  neither  for 
what  nor  how.  He  is  keen  and  alert 
and  keeps  himself  so  fit  that  habitually 
he  forestalls  criticism — this  friend  of 
mine,  The  Outlook.       B.  T.  Schwab. 

Denver,  Colorado. 
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Bonded  for  20  and  lO  Years 


Barrett  Specification20-Y  ear  Bonded 
Roof,  shops  of  General  Railway 
Signal  Co.  Eng.:  J.  F.  Ancona. 
Gen'l  Cont.:  Gorsline  &  Swan.  Roof- 
ing Cont.:  W.  Stuart  Smith  Co. 
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Barrett  Specification  20  •  Year 
Bonded  Roof  on  Viz  &  Dunn  Co. 
Shoe  Factory.  Arch.:  Leon  Stern. 
Roofers:  W.  Stuart  Smith  Co. 


Barrett  Specification 
0-Year  Bonded  Roof 
I  on  Old  Chamber  of 
|  CommerceBld'g.Arch.: 

Leon  Stern.  Cont.:  A. 

Friederich  &  Sons  Co. 

Roofers:  Knowles  & 

Peck  Co.,  Inc. 
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Barrett  Specification  20-Year  Bonded 
Roof  on  B'ld'g  No.  IS,  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.  Gen'l  Cont.:  John  Luther  & 
Sons  Co.  Rf'g  Cont.:  John  Siddons  Co. 


I  Barrett  Specification  Roof  on 
INew  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building.  Arch.:  Foster  & 
\Gade,  New  York.  Cont.:  A. 
I  Friederich  &  Sons  Co.  Roof- 
\ers:  The  John  Siddons  Co. 


Barrett  Specification  20-Y 'eanBonded  Roof 
on  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Factory.  Arch.: 
Leon  Stem. Cont.:  John  Luther  Sons  Co.  \ 
Rfrs.:  Knowles  &  Peck  Co.,  Inc. 


Barretts  pecificalion20-Y ear  Bond- 
ed Roof,  Wollensak  Optical  Co. 
Arch.:  J.  Foster  Warner.  Cont.: 
A.  Friederich  &  Sons  Co.  Rfn 
Knowles  &  Peck  Co.,  Inc. 


Barrett  Sped  fication20- Year  Bonded 
Roof,  Taylor  Inst.  Co.  Arch.:  J.  F. 
Ancona.  Cont.:  Gorsline  &  Swan. 
Const.  Co.:  A.  Friederich  &  Sons 
Co.  Rfrs.:  Knowles  &  Peck  Co.,  Inc.; 
W.  Stuart  Smith  Co.,  Inc. 


All  Over  Rochester — 

AMERICA  goes  to  Rochester  for  kodaks,  for 

LJL  lenses,  for  thermometers,  as  well  as  for  many 
A.  JL  other  products.  But  Rochester,  like  all  the 
rest  of  America,  comes  to  Barrett  for  roofs. 

The  supremacy  of  these  roofs  for  permanent  flat- 
roofed  buildings  is  so  generally  recognized  that  "as 
%ood  as  Barrett"  is  the  claim  offered  on  behalf  of  other 
kinds  of  roof  construction. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Roof  is  the  one  roof  that 
has  withstood  the  test  of  time — and  time  alone  deter- 
mines roof  values.  Figured  on  cost  per  year  of  service, 
no  other  roof  is  so  economical. 

Bonded  Against  Repairs 

A SURETY  Company  Bond,  absolutely  protecting 
the  owner  from  maintenance  expense,  is  issued 
free  of  charge  on  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  of  50 
squares  or  larger,  in  towns  of  25,000  or  more,  and  in 
smaller  places  where  our  inspection  service  is  available. 

This  bond  runs  for  20  or  10  years,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  roof  selected.  Our  only  conditions  are  that 
The  Barrett  Specification,  revised  April  15,  /020,  shall 
be  strictly  followed  and  that  the  roofer  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  us  and  his  work  subject  to  our  inspection. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA"  20- Year 
Bonded  Roof  represents  the  most  permanent  roof  cover- 
ing it  is  possible  to  construct,  and  while  we  bond  it 
for  twenty  years  only,  we  can  name  many  roofs  of  this 
type  that  have  been  in  service  over  forty  years  and  are 
still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  building  does  not  justify 
a  roof  of  such  extreme  length  of  life,  we  recommend  the 
Barrett  Specification  Type  "A"  Roof,  bonded  for  10 
years.  Both  roofs  are  built  of  the  same  high-grade 
materials,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  quantity  used. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs  and  copies 
of  The  Barrett  Specification  sent  free  on  request. 

'  Company 
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THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 


A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL.   SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


A  Famous  Picture  Gallery 

HOW  many  famous  art  galleries  of 
the  world  can  you  name?  What 
cities  are  they  located  in? 
Is  there  an  art  gallery  in  your  city? 
If  so,  by  whom  was  it  established  and 
how  is  it  supported?  If  your  city  has 
not  an  art  gallery,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  make  an  effort 
to  establish  one?   State  your  reasons. 

What  is  the  real  value  of  art  to  so- 
ciety? 

Can  you  tell  where  the  following  works 
of  art  are:  The  "Sistine  Madonna," 
"Mona  Lisa,"  "The  Man  with  the 
Glove,"  "The  Surrender  of  Breda,"  "The 
Night  Watch,"  Whistler's  "Mother,"  "The 
Last  Judgment,"  "Colleoni,"  "The  Birth 
of  Venus,"  "Venus  de  Milo." 

Can  you  name  ten  American  painters? 

Can  you  name  five  American  sculp- 
tors? For  what  is  each  particularly 
noted? 

In  your  opinion  are  our  schools  and 
colleges  cultivating  the  taste  for  beauti- 
ful things?  Should  they?  How  can 
they? 

Is  our  architecture  improving  in  char- 
acter? How  would  you  prove  your  an- 
swer? 

Discuss  the  philosophy  of  art  and  life 
contained  in  the  familiar  lines  from  the 
"Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn:" 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty — that  is 
all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to 
know. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following 
words:  Technique,  prospectus,  etchings. 

One  of  the  best  single  volumes  on  art 
is  that  entitled  "Apollo,"  by  S.  Reinach 
(Scribners).  This  volume  is  an  illus- 
trated manual  of  art  throughout  the  ages. 

The  Wilson  Administration 

What  is  your  explanation  of  the  ver- 
dict rendered  by  the  American  voters 
last  November  on  the  Administration  of 
Woodrow  Wilson? 

Do  you  think,  as  The  Outlook  does, 
that  we  should  train  ourselves  to  judge 
men's  acts  without  endeavoring  to  judge 
their  motives  and  character?  How  im- 
portant do  you  consider  this  matter? 

What  do  you  think  The  Outlook 
means  by  saying  that  President  Wilson 
"began  and  continued  as  a  frankly  par- 
tisan liberal"?  Is  it  unbecoming  for  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  play 
such  a  role? 

What,  in  your  opinion,  were  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  essential  weaknesses? 

What  qualities  and  characteristics 
had  he  which  you  admire  in  a  public 
official? 

Do  you  pronounce  President  Wilson's 
Administration  fundamentally  a  failure? 


1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them. — The  Editors. 


What  reasons  can  you  offer  in  support 
of  your  answer? 

Is  it  too  early  to  judge  Mr.  Wilson's 
place  in  history?   Explain  your  answer. 

Define  with  care  the  following  expres- 
sions: Repudiate,  disillusion,  role,  hench- 
men of  the  bosses,  mugwumps,  politi- 
cians, toryism,  cogitate,  coadjutor,  im- 
partial in  expression  and  thought. 

The  following  books  dealing  with  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  Administration  are  well 
worth  reading:  "Woodrow  Wilson,  An 
Interpretation,"  by  A.  N.  Low  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.);  "International  Ideals," 
speeches  and  addresses  made  during 
President  Wilson's  European  visit  (pub- 
lished by  Harper)  ;  "What  Wilson  Did 
at  Paris,"  by  R.  S.  Baker  (Doubleday, 
Page) ;  "Woodrow  Wilson  at  His  Work," 
by  W.  E.  Dodd  (Doubleday,  Page). 

Senator  Johnson  a  Temporary 
New  Yorker 

What  is  the  difference  between  Mayor 
Hylan's  proposed  solution  of  New  York 
City's  transportation  problem  and  that 
of  Governor  Miller? 

What  arguments  can  you  present  in 
favor  of  or  against  municipal  ownership 
of  street  railways? 

What  arguments  can  you  present  in 
favor  of  or  against  municipal  operation? 

If  you  were  a  New  Yorker,  would  you 
want  a  part  of  the  city's  tax  money 
spent  in  paying  Senator  Johnson  for 
his  legal  services  in  representing  Mayor 
Hylan  before  the  New  York  State- Legis- 
lature? 

If  it  is  true  that  Senator  Johnson,  as 
is  suggested  by  some  people,  has  under- 
taken legal  work  for  Mayor  Hylan  as  a 
means  of  preparing  the  way  for  his  own 
appearance  as  a  Presidential  candidate 
in  the  1924  campaign,  do  you  think  he 
has  used  good  judgment? 

Does  Senator  Johnson's  record  as 
Governor  of  California  show  that  he 
ruled  the  city  of  San  Francisco  through 
the  State  machine?  If  so,  how  do  you 
account  for  his  defense  'of  the  home  rule 
principle  in  New  York  City? 

What  is  meant  by  municipal  home 
rule?  Has  a  State  legislature  the  right 
to  interfere  with  the  management  of 
cities  within  the  State? 

What  provisions  does  your  State  con- 
stitution contain  with  regard  to  cities? 

Could  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
take  away  from  the  city  of  New  York 
the  essential  control  over  the  traction 
situation? 

Define  the  following  expressions: 
Deterioration,  bankruptcy,  disinterested- 
ness, antipathy,  franchises,  deficits. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  city 
government  the  following  books  are 
very  valuable:  "City  Manager  Plan,"  by 
E.  C.  Mabie;  "Commission  Plan  of  City 
Government,"  by  E.  C.  Robbins;  "Mu- 
nicipal Ownership,"  by  J.  E.  Johnson. 
•These  books  are  published  by  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  New  York  City. 


PRIZE    CONTEST    TWO  ~ 

Help  Write 
the  Record  of 
the  World  War 


THE  SCARS  of  the  war  are 
inscribed  upon  every 
home.  Even  if  none  of  your 
family  fell  in  battle,  the  war 
has  made  a  difference  in  you. 
What  is  that  difference  ?  For 
the  best  letters  on  the  subject 
of  "What  the  World  War 
Did  to  Me  "  we  will  award  : 

First  Prize  $50 
Second  Prize  $30 
Third  Prize  $20 

We  hope  that  some  of  the  con- 
testants will  write  with  such  candor 
that  they  will  wish  to  sign  a  pen- 
name  for  publication.  Tell  us  how 
you  have  profited,  how  you  have 
lost.  What  illusions  were  swept 
away  while  the  world  was  on  fire? 
Were  you  perhaps  a  profiteer  ?  You 
can't  write  your  autobiography  in 
600  words,  but  you  can  write  a 
confession.  We  want  realities  not 
sentimentalities  or  fancies. 

Conditions  of  Contest 

1.  Write  your  name  (add  a  pen- 
name,  if  you  like,  for  publication)  and 
address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  your  letter. 

2.  All  letters  must  be  typewritten 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Limit  your  letter  to  600  words  of 
average  length. 

4.  Your  letter,  to  be  eligible,  must 
reach  us  on  or  before  March  31,  1921. 

5.  We  reserve  the  right  to  purchase 
desirable  letters  not  winning  prizes, 
and  to  publish  them  in  The  Outlook. 

6.  Unavailable  letters  will  not  be 
returned. 

7.  The  staff  of  The  Outlook  will  be 
the  judges  of  the  contest. 

Address  all  contest  letters  to 

CONTEST  EDITOR 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"A  Cup 
of  Cocoa 


is  good  at  any  hour  of  the  Jay  ■ 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 


Baker's  Cocoa  1 

is  especially  good  in  the  even-  | 
ing  a  short  time  before  re-  | 
tiring.  Its  flavor  is  delicious,  1 
its  aroma  most  attractive,  and  | 
it  is  conducive  to  restful  sleep  1 
without  being  in  any  sense  1 
of  the  word,  a  narcotic.  I 
Absolutely  pure  and  whole-  | 
some. 

Booklet  of  Choice 
Recipes  sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.  | 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


A 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

Established  1879 

The  time  for  Vapo-Cresoleue  is  at  the  first  indication 
of  a  cola  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  often  the 
warnings  of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use,  as  you  just  light  the  little  lamp  that 
vaporizes  the  Cresoleneand  place  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all  night ; 
making  breathing  easy,  relieving  the  cough  and 
easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Coughs 
and  Nasal  Catarrh.  Its  germicidal  qualities  make  it 
a  reliable  protection  against  these  epidemics. 

It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 

Cresolene  lias  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  past 
forty  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  is  unquestionable 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Booklet31. 

Try    Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritat- 
ed Throat,  composed  of  slip- 
pery elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar 
and  Cresolene.    They  can't 
harm  you.   Of  your  druggist 
or  from  us.  10c  in  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 
62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
Or  Leeming-Milea  Building 
 Montreal,  Canada 


ndrew  Ten  Etck 
is  the  author  of 
"Uncle    Sam's  Tin 
Halo,"  which  caused 
a  wide-spread  discuss 
ion  in  diplocatic  cir 
cles  upon  it  appear 
ance  in  the  December 
22     issue     of  The 
Outlook.      He   is  a 
graduate  of  New  York  University,  Har 
vard  Law  School,  New  York  University- 
Law  School,  and  the  Sorbonne.   He  was 
assistant  to  the  Chancellor  of  New  York 
University;  assistant  to  Elihu  Root  dur 
ing  the  New  York  Constitutional  Con 
vention  in  1915;  director  in  war  loans 
Second    Federal    Reserve    Bank.  He 
served  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France  in  the  Field  Artillery. 
He  has  been  special  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  "Tribune."    He  lives  in 
Selkirk,  New  York 

William  Thomas  Ellis  has  been  a 
war  correspondent  on  Persian, 
Caucasus,  Roumanian,  and  French  fronts 
during  the  World  War;  he  covered  oper- 
ations in  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  and  Egypt 
for  the  New  York  "Herald."  He  has 
been  editor  of  the  International  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  organ  and  of  "Forward" 
and  has  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
various  Philadelphia  newspapers.  He 
has  toured  the  world  investigating  social, 
religious,  and  political  conditions  and 
lived  six  months  in  Russia  during  1917. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  Egypt  and 
several  books  on  church  affairs.  His 
home  is  in  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  was  born  in  1893, 
and  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1914.  He  was  secretary  to  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood  during  the  lat- 
ter's  Presidential  campaign.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  an  attache  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris  from  October,  1914, 
to  April,  1916.  He  entered  Fort  Ogel- 
thorpe  First  Officer's  Training  Camp 
and  was  a  commissioned  captain  of  in- 
fantry in  August,  1917,  and  detailed  to 
the  French  school  for  trench  warfare, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Later  he 
served  in  France,  being  appointed 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  81st  Division. 
He  was  later  transferred  to  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  to  negotiate  peace. 

Harold  T.  Pulslfer  is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  The  Outlook. 

Archibald  Rt^tledge  has  frequently 
contributed  articles  and  verse  to  The 
Outlook  and  other  publications.  He 
lives  in  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  Much  of 
his  work  reflects  an  unusual  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  Negro. 
Among  his  books  are  "Tom  and  I 
on  the  Old  Plantation,"  "Songs  from  a 
Valley,"  and  "Plantation  Game  Trails." 
Near  his  home  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Santee  there  is  an  immense  game  pre- 
serve formerly  owned  by  his  father. 
There  is  perhaps  the  finest  sea  marsh 
on  the  South  Atlantic  coast;  his  years 
of  roaming  and  observations  on  this 
estate  have  furnished  the  material  for 
his  article  in  this  issue. 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott  is  President  of 
The  Outlook  Company. 
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August 

ROCHESTER 
> PEACH  \ 

Often  Bears  First  Year  Planted 

Usually  the  Second  Year 
Breaks  Records  the  Third  Year 

403  Perfect  Peaches  on  4  year  old  tree 

i<JXr'  C;  n-  strawbridge,  Lima,  O..  writes  Aug.  25. 
1920,  as  follows :  On  April  10,  1916,  I  set  out  one  of 
your  new  Rochester  Peach  trees.  This  year  we 
have  picked  exactly  403  large  peaches 

t™1?,, V ,,s  Y,,e,,tlTe,-  Ma!,y  people nave seen tu'S 
tiee,  and  can  hardly  believe  their  own  eyes." 

•"FREES  planted  in  Spring,  1918,  bore 
*    150  to  200  peaches  past  summer. 

"i?0cIlester  is  Sre***3*  money  making  peach  in  the 
world." — Statement  by  large  orchardisl. 

Originated  in  Rochester,  tree  is  a  strong,  upright 
grower,  has  stood  sixteen  degrees  below  zero 
and  produced  a  full  crop,  while  the  Elberta  and 
Crawford,  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  same  or- 
chard, produced  no  blossomsand  consequently  no  fruit 

Mr.  C.  M.  Thomas,  215  W.  40th  St.,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  purchased  a  Rochester  Peach  from 
us  last  February  and  picked  the  first  fruit  in  July 

Price,  Medium  size,  3-4  feet,  $1.00  each  ;  $10  per  12." 
Extra  size,  4-6  feet,  $1.50  each ;  $15  per  12. 
tST"  We  are  headquarters  for  genuine  Rochester  Peach. 
CATALOGUE— For  descriptions  and  jprices  of  a 
complete  list  of  Glenwood  products,  send  for  a  copy 
of  our  1921  catalogue  of  Dependable  Trees  and 
F/ants — it's  free. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Strawberries — 

For  Quick  Returns 

If  you  have  a  plot  of  ground  5  ft.  by  25  ft. 
rich  in  humus  and  will  plant  early  this 
spring  100  ProgressiveEverbearing  plants, 
you  should  be  able  to  pick  enough  delic- 
ious strawberries  this  summer  and  fall  to 
supply  the  average  family.  Price  $2.10  plus 
parcel  post  charges.  Send  your  order 
now  for  early  spring  shipment. 
We  will  send  you  at  once,  free  of  charge, 
our  80 -page 
booklet  "inside 
Facts  of  Profit- 
able  Fruit 
Growing'* 
which  is  really 
a  Wonderful 
Help  to  Fruit 
Growers.  Price 
to  non-custom- 
ers 10c. 

Ask  alsofor  our 
free  catalog 
"Better  Fruit 
Trees"  of  fruit 
trees  and 
plants,  roses, 
shrubs,  etc. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CONFIDENCE 


1HE  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  was,  I'll  admit,  but  there 
are  still  a  number  of  dark  spots."    This  is  the  way  the 
present  business  situation  was  described  recently  by  a 
man  who  ought  to  know. 

What  is  the  present  situation,  anyway?  What  is  the  reason 
for  the  slump  in  many  lines  of  business  just  now?  How  long 
will  this  condition  endure? 

Every  one  knows  that  until  early  last  fall  prices  had  been 
mounting  steadily  for  a  number  of  years.  There  was  what  is 
known  as  a  "rising  market"  for  goods  of  all  kinds.   The  demand. 


was  almost  unparalleled;  people  were  buying  the  products  of 
our  industries  in  such  volume  that  production  could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  their  wants.  One  reason  for  this  demand  was 
the  rising  market  itself.  Prices  had  been  going  steadily  upward, 
and  predictions  were  freely  made  on  all  sides  that  the  peak 
was  still  to  be  reached.  When  a  man  needs  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  all  his  friends  tell  him  that  unless  he  buys  it  right  away 
he  will  have  to  pay  more  for  it,  he  does  not  hesitate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  may  buy  two  suits  instead  of  one  and  figure 
that  he  is  saving  money.    The  whole  thing  is  largely  psycho 


—Til    '     ;]  0*. 


In  Belgium —  1 
A  Street  Scene 
in  Bruges 


Guaranty 

Service  to  Travelers 

This  Companv,  with  its  own 
European  branches  and  world-wide 
banking  connections,  offers  in  its 
Travelers  Checks  and  Letters  of 
Credit  safeguarded  funds,  available 
the  world  over. 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks, 
in  convenient  denominations,  can 
be  used  as  ready  money,  yet  the 
holder  is  protected  against  loss. 

Guaranty  Letters  of  Credit 
are  orders  upon  our  correspondents 
throughout  the  world  for  funds 
and  are  also  personal  introductions. 

These  safe  and  convenient  forms 
of  international  money  may  be 
obtained  at  banks.  Ask  your  bank 
or  write  to  us  for  a  booklet  on 
Guaranty  Service  to  Travelers. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS  BRUSSELS  LIVERPOOL  HAVRE    .  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Capitals  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  more  than  $800,000,000 


logical — mob  psychology,  perhaps.  When 
every  one  thinks  prices  are  going  higher, 
they  act  on  this  belief  and  try  to  buy 
before  the  advance  takes  place.  This 
increases  the  demand  and  prices  do  go 
Up.  Manufacturers  =ee  the  demand  for 
their  goods,  note  with  satisfaction  the 
high  prices  tLey  are  getting  for  them, 
and  naturally  do  all  they  can  to. increase 
their  output.  This  increases  the  demand 
for  men,  and  wages  rise;  the  price  of 
raw  material  goes  up,  and  manufac- 
turers, figuring  exactly  like  the  man 
who  needs  a  suit  of  clothes,  buy  an  extra 
quantity  of  goods  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  price  then  obtaining  and  escape  the 
higher  prices  to  come.  Everything  is 
in  demand,  every  one  is  buying,  and,  as 
One  economist  stated,  "any  fool  can  make 
money  at  such  a  time.'*  Any  one  with 
anything  to  sell  can  sell  it.  The  mob 
goes  on  buying  and  buying,  every  one  of 
them  thinking  he  is  shrewd.  The 
trouble  is  that  prices  cannot  keep  on 
going  up  indefinitely.  There  is  a  limit 
to  everything,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
peak  is  reached;  then  many  people  dis- 
cover that,  instead  of  having  been  shrewd 
and  bought  at  a  favorable  price,  they 
have  in  reality  bought  at  the  very  top. 

Prices  then  begin  to  fall  and  along 
comes  a  slump.  When  people  see  prices 
falling,  they  are  as  chary  about  buying 
as  they  were  eager  to  buy  when  the  op- 
posite condition  prevailed.  Instead  of 
purchasing  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  the 
man  who  needs  one  holds  off,  figuring 
that  if  he  makes  the  old  one  do  for  a 
few  months  longer  he  will  be  able  to 
purchase  at  greatly  reduced  .prices.  De- 
mand falls  off,  more  goods  are  being 
produced  than  can  be  sold,  and  prices 
start  downward.  Manufacturers  and 
producers  find  themselves  loaded  up 
with  a  great  quantity  of  goods  which 
cost  them  more  than  they  can  get  for 
them,  and  they  become  the  victims  of  a 
mild  panic.  Very  probably  they  have 
borrowed  the  money  to  buy  these  goods 
and  see  the  loan  soon  coming  due;  they 
must  have  cash  to  meet  it,  and  they 
dump  their  goods  on  the  market,  realiz- 
ing whatever  they  can  for  them  in  order 
to  make  quick  sales.  The  size  and  num- 
ber of  their  orders  fall  off,  depression 
takes  the  place  of  expansion,  they  lay 
off  men  in  order  to  cut  down  their  out- 
put, wages  are  reduced  to  curtail  ex- 
penses, and  hard  times  prevail.  Now 
when  prices  go  down  somebody  is  always 
squeezed,  and  the  number  of  business 
failures  always  shows  an  increase  over 
the  times  when  there  was  a  rising  mar- 
ket. The  adjustment  to  lower  levels  is 
invariably  difficult.  "Any  fool"  cannot 
make  money  at  such  a  time;  it  takes 
courage  and  ability  to  meet  these  changed 
conditions  successfully.  On  the  other, 
hand,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent 
prices  can  go  down  and  eventually  the 
bottom  is  reached,  just  as  previously 
the  peak  was  gained. 

One  great  reason,  then,  for  the  pres- 
ent slump  and  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
prevailing  as  a  result  of  the  downward 
trend  of  prices  is  psychological.  People 
think  lower  prices  are  coming  and  are 
content  to  wait  for  them.  Consequently 
they  are  not  buying,  and  business  is  suf- 
fering because  of  the  slack  demand  for 
the  products  of  business.    Another  rea- 


Husbands,  Wives, 
and  Wills 


MANY  women  who  take 
a  keen  interest  in  their 
husbands'  business  problems 
and  co-operate  in  solving 
them,  seem  to  consider  the 
very  important  business  mat- 
ter of  making  a  will  too 
solemn  a  subject  to  discuss. 

Yet  here  a  woman  misses 
a  great  opportunity  to  help 
her  husband.  This  is  one  of 
the  \hings  about  her  hus- 
band's business  that  a  woman 
should  make  her  business. 

A  wife  should  know  that, 
if  her  husband  dies  without 
having  made  a  will,  the  laws 
governing  in  such  a  case 
must  take  their  course,  and 
their  impersonal  operation 
may  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  she  and  her 
children  may  find  themselves; 
and  that  the  disposition  or* 
the  property  may  be  entirely 
different  from  that  which 
her  husband  would  have  in- 
tended. 

A  wife  should  know  that 
the  law.  permits  her  husband 
by  making  a  will  to  provide 
for  her  future  comfort,  to  re- 
lieve her  of  many  legal  prob- 


lems, and  to  prevent  annoy- 
ances and  -disappointments. 

She  should  know,  too,  that 
through  his  will,  her  husband 
can  create  a  trust,  protecting 
her  against  ill-advised  invest- 
ments, freeing  her  from  the 
responsibilities  of  manage- 
ment, insuring  the  preser- 
vation of  the  property,  and 
at  the  same  time  securing  to 
her  the  fullest  benefit  from 
the  estate. 

She  should  know  that  the 
modernTrustCompany  offers 
a  confidential  and  perpetual 
service  in  carrying  out  .the 
provisions  of  a  will,  and  that 
it  renders  this  service  under 
the  supervision  of  strict  State 
laws  and  in  accord  with 
sound  business  principles. 

Having  in  mind  her  chil- 
dren and  the  protection 
which  only  a  will  affords,  it 
is  a  wife's  duty,  as  much  as 
her  husband's,  to  see  that  a 
proper  will  is  made. 

A  wife  should  encourage 
her  husband  to  make  his  will, 
to  name  a  Trust  Company 
as  the  executor  and  trustee 
under  his  will,  and  —  to  do 
these  things  NOW. 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  messages  to  be  published  by 
associated  trust  companies  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  services  they  render.  A  new  book,  Safeguarding  Your 
Family 's  Future,  explaining  these  services,  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  a  trust  company,  or  upon  request  to 


Trust  Company  Division 
American  Bankers  Association 
Five  "Nassau  Street,  New  York 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
son  for  the  lessened  demand  is  the  in- 
ability of  Europe  to  buy  in  our  market; 
Europe    has    little    money    and  little 
credit,  and,  as  we  seem  unwilling  to  give 
her  much  of  either,  she  is  more  or  less 
estopped  from  from  buying  our  goods. 
Another  great  reason  for  the  decline  in 
prices  is  of  course  the  deflation  of  our 
currency  which  has  been  going  on  for 
a  year  or  more.    There  is  less  money 
than  there  was,  and  consequently  what 
money  there  is  goes  further  than  it  did; 
no  one  needs  to  be  told  that  this  means 
ower  prices.   Sooner  or  later,  of  course, 
prices  will  stabilize  themselves,  price 
fluctuations  will  grow  less  violent,  and 
a  level  will  be  reached  which  every  one 
will  recognize  as  more  or  less  perma- 
nent.   Then  confidence  will  return,  peo- 
ple will  start  to  buy  again,  business  will 
improve,  and  we  will  start  ahead  once 
more  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis.  Just 
when  these  things  will  all  come  to  pass 
is  something  no  one  can  predict  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.   Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  "dark  spots"  still  exist,  the  outlook 
is  brighter  than  it  was.    The  feeling  of 
business  men  is  more  cheerful  than  was 
the  case  a  few  months  ago. 

Now  the  same  things  which  have 
affected  business  generally  have  had 
their  influence  on  the  security  markets. 
When  security  prices  were  going  up,  the 
"dear  old  public"  was  rushing  in  to 
buy  before  prices  went  higher.  People 
paid  little  attention  to  .values;  every 
one  was  buying,  every  one  said  that 
quotations  would  soon  be  higher,  and 
every  one  bought  because  every  one  else 
was  buying.  Then  came  the  slump  in 
business,  and  many  concerns,  particu- 
larly the  industrials,  were  hard  hit; 
their  inventories  showed  enormous 
shrinkages.  Naturally  their  securities 
dropped,  and  many  people  wished,  too 
late,  that  they  had  confined  their  pur- 
chases to  the  bonds  and  preferred  stocks 
of  high-class,  well-managed  companies, 
instead  of  risking  what  they  had  in 
speculative  securities. 

In  the  security  markets  uncertainty 
began  to  prevail  just  as  in  the  markets 
for  commodities.  The  public  stoppec 
buying  and  prices  fell  away.  Recently 
the  stock  market  has  been  largely  a  pro 
fessional  affair,  with  scarcely  any  par 
ticipation  on  the  part  of  the  public.  I 
is  a  common  phenomenon  that  the  pub 
lie  buys  stocks  only  when  prices  star 
up.  The  Financial  Department  of  Th' 
Outlook,  for-  instance,  always  prepare 
for  a  greatly  increased  number  of  in 
quiries  the  moment  a  bull  market  start 
in  Wall  Street.  When  the  market  i 
stagnant,  as  at  present,  people  si^ 
little  interest  in  it.  But  let  there  be 
few  days  of  rising  prices,  and  letter 
begin  to  pour  in.  People  are  all  excite 
about  securities  which  they  thought  ui 
worthy  of  attention  when  quoted  at  coil 
siderably  lower  prices  a  short  whil 
previously.  Patently  this  is  not  partici 
larly  intelligent.  If  a  stock  looks  goc 
at  75,  why  did  it  not  look  better  y» 
when 'it  was  quoted  at  70  ten  days  b 
fore?  If  a  bond  is  worth  buying  at  8 
was  it  not  still  more  worth  while  at  8i 
People  are  afraid  to  go  it  alone;  the 
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Are  stocks  a  buy  for  the  long 

swing  ? 

Preferred  stocks  or  bonds 
which  in  the  present  market  ? 
i  How  about  money  rates  ? 

fabsons  Reports 

7  ^1 

Babson's  Barometer  Letter  just  issued  gives  ' 
you  the  plain  unbiased  facts  on  the  present 
situation,  and  forecasts  coming  conditions 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  It  contains  infor- 
mation of  vital  importance  to  every  investor. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

Copies  of  the  Barometer  Letter  are  available 
for  distribution  to  interested  investors  gratis. 
Tear  out  the  Memo — now— and  hand  it  to 
your  secretary  when  you  dictate  your  mail. 
Merely  Aik  for  Bulletin  C-37 

The  Babson  Statistical  Organization 
Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Boston.  Mass. 
The  Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character 
  t»  tlie  World 


 ■  CUP  OFF  HERE  i»S5 

Memo  IsSk ' 

Write  The  Babson  Statistical  Organization, 
Roger  W.  Babson,  President,  Wellesley  Hills,  82 
Boston,  Mass.,  as  follows:  ' 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
Special  Bulletin  C-37 
and  Booklet,  "Should  Busi- 
nessMenBuyStocksf" gratis. 


~UAesoN*a  fit 


.  Economic  1  Co8to.ti^»  ' 


■efer  to  wait  until  every  one  else  is 
ling  what  they  want  to  do,  and  then 
e  company  of  a  large  number  of  others 
ves  them  confidence.    Their  confidence 

shaken  now  because  quotations  have 
gged,  and  they  think  perhaps  they  will 
)rk  still  lower.  After  all,  isn't  the 
lole  situation  a  question  of  confidence? 
•me  people  say  that  higher  security 
ices  and  bull  markets  will  not  come 
itil  money  is  easier.  Money  was  tight 
3t  year,  but  we  had  high  security 
ices  and  bull  markets  just  the  same. 
),  people  are  waiting  to  see  what  is 
ing  to  happen.  If  prices  go  still  lower, 
ey  will  continue  to  wait,  no  doubt. 

on  the  other  hand,  security  prices 
irt  upward  and  maintain  an  upward 
)vement  long  enough  to  convince  the 
blic  that  it  is  genuine,  then  no  doubt 
ey  will  all  rush  in  and  start  to  buy 
ain,  regardless  of  value  and  without 
>re  than  a  cursory  investigation.  Isn't 
a  far  better  plan  to  buy  when  you 
ow  values  are  low,  even  if  you  believe 
?re  is  a  chance  of  their  going  lower 
11?  If  you  have  confidence  in  the 
•ure,  it  is.  What  the  crowd  does  may 
right,  but  a  crowd  seldom  makes  its 
Msions  coolly.  And  almost  invariably 
!  crowd  finds  that  it  is  too  late  for 
st  results. 

rhe  wise  man  does  not  wait  until  a 
ng  has  happened  before  taking  ad- 
itage  of  it.  Rather  he  anticipates  it 
possible.  That  is,  if  he  is  possessed 
confidence  and  not  dependent  upon 
;  crowd  to  supply  him  with  the  courage 
lessary  to  make  him  act. 


"Keep 


clean  inside" 

"Scientists  have  found  over  240  va- 
rieties of  bacteria  in  the  human 
intestine.  They  have  estimated  that 
the  number  of  bacteria  evacuated 
daily  from  the  human  system  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  trillion 
(120,000,000,000,000). 

"Though  many  of  these  bacteria  are 
harmless  and  some  even  beneficial, 
there  are  a  countless  number  which 
are  capable  of  doing  serious  harm. 
If  constipation  exists,  putrefaction 
follows,  with  the  result  that  many 
hitherto  harmless  strains  of  bacteria 
become  malignant  and  produce  viru- 
lent poisons  which  are  absorbed  by 
the  blood  and  carried  to  every  body 
cell. 

Dangers  of  Constipation 

"So  constipation  becomes  the  root- 
evil  of  many  serious  ailments.  It 
means  a  continuous  poisoning  of  the 
entire  body,  in  time  leading  to  high 
blood-pressure,  arterio-sclerosis,liver, 
bladder  and  kidney  diseases,  etc." 


Physicians  Prescribe  Nujol 

To  train  the  bowels  to  normal,  healthy, 
daily  evacuations  most  physicians  recom- 
mend Nujol. 

Nujol  relieves  constipation  without  any 
unpleasant  or  weakening  effects.  It  does 
not  upset  the  stomach,  cause  nausea  or 
griping,  nor  interfere  with  the  day's  work 
or  play. 

Instead  of  irritating  or  forcing  the  system, 
Nujol  simply  softens  the  food  waste.  This 
enables  the  many  tiny  muscles  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestines,  contracting  and  expand- 
ing in  their  normal  way,  to  squeeze  the 
food  waste  along  so  that  it  Dasses  naturally 
out  of  the  system. 

Prevents  Constipation 

Nujol  actually  prevents  constipation  be- 
cause it  helps  Nature  maintain  easy,  thor- 
ough bowel  evacuation  at  regular  intervals 
— the  healthiest  habit  in  the  world. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  harmless  and  pleasant 
to  take.  Try  it. 

Nujol 


REG   US?- PAT.  OFF. 


For  Constipation 

Nujol  is  sold  by  all  druggists  in  sealed 
bottles  only,  bearing  the  Nujol  trade  mark. 


Mail  coupon  for  booklets  "Constipation— Auto 
Intoxication  in  Adults"  and  "Constipation  in 
Advanced  Years'',  to  Nujol  Laboratories, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey  l ,  Room  715  B  44 

M  aT  7?*?e%  NeW  YZvk-  ' In  Canada,  send  to 
Nujol,  2ZSt.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal.) 


Nan 


Address . 


First  Farm  Mortgages 
and  Real  Estate  Bonds 

Secured  by  Crop  Producing  Land 
and  Netting  6%,  6*4%,  and  7% 

Each  year  sees  land  reaching  a  higher  value  as 
our  growing  population  demands  more  food  Well 
placed  farm  mortgages  on  Middle  West  farms  are 
the  most  dependable  of  securities. 

rnvStta  them°0k  fi"'St  f°'' Safety  and  peace of  mind 
.  For  more  than  37  years  we  have  been  handling 
investments  of  this  kind,  without  the  0™oi  a  1  o] la! 
f?,W»  W  rite  to-day  for  descriptive  pamphlet 
G    and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  Lander  &  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1883 
Crand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


Important  to  Subscribers 


W  hen  you  notify  The  Outlook  of  a  change  in  your  address 
the  old  ami  new  address  should  be  given.  Kindly  write 
it  possible,  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect 


It's  in  the  Air— 

Good  Health! 

Know  what  it  is  to  really  live,  to  pulsate  with  life  and 
vigor,  to  dominate  m  society  and  business.  Success  follows 
good  health.  "  The  Science  of  Breath,"  bv  Yogi  Ramaoharaki 
teaches  health  mastery.  A  few  moments  a  day  devoted  to 
the.  exercises  described  in  this  hook  should  make  sickness  a 
cariosity.  Partial  Contents:  Bre  th  is  Life: 
The  Nervous  System;  How  to  Breathe:  How 
to  Acquire  the  Complete  Breath:  Self-Heal- 
ms:;  RechargTing  Yourself. 

Send  your  order  in  now!    Postpaid  60c 
George  Groot's  Distributing  Office 
283  W.  115th  St.,  New  York  City 
Money  gladly  refunded  within.  5  days  if  not  satisfactory. 


Tours  and  Travel 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

«SjfjS»  TOURS  6  CRUISES  «5£» 


A  Summer  Cruise 

THE  LANDS  of  THE 
MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Iceland   :  :   The  North  Cape 
The  Fjords  of  Norway 

Sailingdirectfrom  New  York 

June  25,  1921 

and  visiting,  also,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Belgium  and 
England 

$850  and  upward 

Send/or  illustrated  booklet. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

22  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 

to 

Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and 
Northern  Europe 

Sailings  April  28,  May  10 
and  weekly  through  June 

Special  Tour  for  Rotary  Clubs 

attending  Edinburgh  Convention 

Write  for  further  details 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street   Newton,  Mass 


GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  KXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
small  party.  Hancock's  European  'l  ours.  1137 
Dean  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.    Established  19UQ. 


WORTH  WHILE  TOURS  to  EUROPE 

Every  day  will  bring  a  New  and  Unex- 
pected Pleasure. 
The  Remarkable  PRICES  are  due  to 
small  overhead  expenses. 

THE  VALUE  IS  IN  THE  TOUR 

Write  at  once  to 

Worth  While  Tours 


821  Centre  Street 


Boston  30,  Mass. 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
G  reat  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  "^SSf1 


EUROPE  ®fa  Itathtrine  ILorikE 
LUlwrE.    (£umnt  ^onic  &nur 

Sailing  in  June.  Exclusive,delighttul.  Address 
►Catherine  Pantlind,  1 10  Morningside  Drive,  N.  Y.  City 


SUMMER  TOUR  S&KSrtM 

days.  London  to  Naples.  Auto  Geneva  to  Nice. 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Chester,  42P\V.121st  St.,  N.Y.C. 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Satisfactory  prices       SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Way 


o\A~.  I««   NEW  MILFORD, 

siae  inn  utchfieia  Co.,  coDn. 

The  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  A  restful 
dace  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com- 
ortable  home.  2  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor. 


JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  so,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page  Guide  Hook  Free 
When  writing  iitea.se  mention  "  Outlook." 


Tours  and  Travel 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Woodland  Park  Hotel 

Restful,  quiet,  every  comfort. 
10  miles  from  Boston.  Ideal 
for  week-ends  and  all  summer. 
Steak  and  Chicken  Din- 
ners.     Moderate  rates. 

AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel.  West  Newton  1040 


If  You  Are  Tired  or   Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELD0N  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance.  Good  sleighing,  snowshoeinf 
and  skating  now.  Moderate  weather. 


ROCK  RIDGE  HALL 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

30  minutes  from  Boston.  Express  trains 
Well  located  for  those  who  enjoy  the  country 
but  must  be  near  the  city.  Just  the  place  in 
which  to  take  a  short  vacation  free  from 
household  cares  or  to  make  your  home  for  a 
long  stay.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Many 
comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  general  use, 
several  with  open  wood  fires.  Sun  Parlor. 
Fern  Room.  "  Crows'  nest"  Outlook.  Edison 
Phonograph— laboratory  model.  Casino  (sep- 
arate building)  with  playroom  for  children. 
Bowling,  skating,  tennis,  croquet— in  season. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Free  taxi  to  a.m.  and  p.m.  Boston  trains. 
Milk,  cream,  berries,  fresh  eggs,  chickens. 
Terms  moderate.  Tel.  Wellesley  51164. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOTEL  JUDS0N  ■!oy8SS3S 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church,  "Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3,511  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Health  Resorts 


I  INHFNIThe  Ideal  Place  lor  Sick 
I_l  IN  L/E-IN       peop|e  fo  Ge,  WeH 

Doyleitown,  Pa-iAn  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  ti  em- 
inent of  the  iuvalid.  Massage,  Electricity. 
Hydrotherapy.  Apply  for  circular  to 
Robert  Lippincott  Walter,  M.I), 
(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


The  Bethesda  White  Plains 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  241. 


<un<llaiid, 

lersey 
...  health  re 

sort,  delightful  in  autumn.  Let  us  send  you 
our  booklet.  D.  E.  DRAKE,  M.D 


111  ¥  Newfoui 

Idylease  Inn  K*™* 


Property  Wanted 


C  O  N  N  E  C  T I  CUT 

Stonington,  Conn.  f&ri.3ffikS5E£ 

fully  furnished;  city  water,  electric  lights, 
elephone.  GARAGE,  four  rooms,  and  gar- 
Geo.  H.  Robinson,  Stonington,  Conn. 


A WELL  ESTABLISHED  GIRL'S 
SCHOOL  of  Fine  Reputation 

would  like  to  change  its  location  to  more 
commodious  buildings  and  grounds.  Give 
full  particulars  as  to  buildings  and  grounds 
and  health  conditions.   4,253,  Outlook. 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 


YOUNG  business  woman  desires  furnished 
room,  private  family.  Adaptable.  Meals  pre- 
ferred. Best  references  exchanged.  9,521. 
Outlook.   


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER  to  start  summer  school  or 
colony  near  Portland,  Me.  Small  or  no  capi- 
tal required,  alight  let  or  sell.  Ideal  location 
and  buildings,  furnished,  on  beautiful  lake 
and  beach.  Orchard.  Tennis,  basket-ball. 
Address  Head  Commercial  Dept.,  L.  H.  b. 
Laconia,  N.  H. 

MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS  will  repre 
sent  responsible  concerns.  State  proposition 
fully.  Address  Manufacturers'  Sales  Agency 
Box  323,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


Real  Estate 


SUMMER  HOME  FOR  RENT 

WOODBURY,  Conn.  Season$600.  Cot- 
tage, fully  furnished.  In  rooms,  6  bedrooms,  3 
baths,  electricity  and  telephone.  Purest  drink- 
ing water.  State  road,  near  trolley.  Post  office 
and  church  1  mile.   Garage.   4.217,  Outlook. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


FOR  SALE— A  well  established 
private  school  for  young  girls. 

Address  4,261,  Outlook. 


MAINE 


t  lamden,  Me.  For  rent,  fully  furnished. 
'  U  several  high-class  seashore  cottages.  Best 
selections  now.  Photos,  plans,  and  fulldescrip- 
tiou.  J.  R.  PRESOOTT,  Newtonvilie,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


$ 1 ,000 Secures  227  A.  With 

Horse,  10  cows,  equipment,  good  house,  2 
barns,  all  $3,0(10,  easy  terms.  Page  15  Spring 
Catalog  Bargains  30  States.  FREE.  Stkout 
Agency,  150  B.M  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Southern  Pines, N.C.  fSeI 

12-room  house,  hot-water  heat,  8  fireplaces. 
Fuel  for  year.    Garage  for  3  cars.  Ideal  win- 
ter or  all  year  home.    Address  owner, 
E.  E.  PATRIDGE,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


GREETING  CARDS 


COPLEY  CRAFT  EASTER  CARDS, 
hand-colored,  sent  on  approval.  The  hue  is 
best  known  for  its  distinctive  verses.  Special 
rates  for  agents.  Jessie  H.  McNicol,  18  Hunt- 
ington Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EASTER  card  designed  by  Ernst  Jonson; 
the  old  illuminator's  art  revived  in  modern 
block  prints.  In  five  colors,  on  hand-made 
paper.  Send  2llc.  for  sample.  Ernst  Jonson, 
551  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years'  experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


Teachers  and  Covernesses 

WANTED,  by  banker,  young  lady  of  re 
finement  to  manage  home  and  coach  twi 
boys,  ages  14  and  15,  with  their  lessons  in  eve 

ing.   Must  be  college  graduate,  thorough!; 

nderstanding  Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry 
Box  384,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


Business  Situations 

WANTED  — 1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors ;  no  experience  ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  terms ; 
$1111  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
anteed, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability. 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Comoanlons  aad  Domestic  Helpers 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers, social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards,  Providence,  East  Side  Box  5. 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Trinity  Court.  Address  providence. 

MOTHER'S  helper  wanted  in  minister's 
family,  at  Riverside,  Conn.,  having  live  chil- 
dren, ages  5  to  10.  Must  be  young,  fond  of 
out-of-doors,  and  with  good  references.  9,4  il, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Housekeeper  for  next  school 
year  in  girls'  school,  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
Must  be  energetic  and  experienced  m  buying 
supplies,  planning  menus,  care  of  material 
fabric  of  buildings,  and  management  ot  large 
force  of  servants.   9,477,  Outlook. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, governesses,  secretaries,  attendants, 
mother's  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED— Young  gentlewoman  of  refine 
ment  and  culture,  fond  of  the  country,  who 
would  appreciate  quiet  home  life  with  lady 
requiring  companion-nurse.  Must  have  good 
health.  Full  particulars  and  references  de- 
sired. 9,516,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  for  Dr.  Grenfell's  Mission  Or- 
phanage in  Newfoundland,  trained  dietitian  , 
small  yearly  salary  and  traveling  expenses 
paid.  Apply  for  appointment  to  Dr.  W.  R 
MacAusland,  Chairman  Staff  Selection  Com 
mittee,  240  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED  —  Working  housekeeper  for 
elderly  lady  during  summer.  Pleasant  coun- 
try; college  town.  Miss  Margaret  C.  Waites, 
South  Hadley  Center,  Mass. 

GENTLEWOMAN  not  over  35  wanted  as 
nursery  governess  to  assist  mother  in  care  of 
four  children,  ages  one  to  seven.  Will  con- 
sider French  governess.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Perry, 
Prospect  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  everyday. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

COUNCILOR  also  athletic  and  swimming 
director  for  boys'  camp  in  Maine  ;  preferably 
private  school  teachers  or  men  used  to  work- 
ing with  this  type  of  boy.   9,476,  Outlook. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  forcolleges,  public 
and  private  schools— all  sections  country 
(some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Aguew,  1254 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WOMAN  with  sixteen  years'  institution, 
experience,  preceded  by  several  years'  teac-l 
'tig,  desires  position  as  superintendent  t 
mall  Protestant  institution,  preferably  fc 
girls  or  young  children.    9,481.  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man,  thirty-five,  desires  positio 
of  secretary  or  superintendent  in  boys' liOM' 
club,  school,  or  Young  Men's  Christian  As* 
ciation  work.  Twelve  years'  experience.  9,51) 
Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  woma 
as  superintendent,  manager  of  apartmei 
hotel,  or  buyer.  9,517,  Outlook. 

LIBRARIAN,  trained,  experienced  tec. 
nical  libraries,  desires  position.  Universil 
graduate,  thorough  knowledge  French,  Ge 
man,  Italian,  Spanish.  9,520,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpei 

GENTLEWOMAN  of  refinement  and  el 
perience  desires  charge  of  motherless  hot 
or  companion  to  lady.  Highest  referencf 
9,498,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  who  has  had  little  opportum 
for  leisure  or  tiavel  would  like  10  act  as  cot 
pan  ion  to  lady  traveling  or  spending  Ju 
and  August  at  summer  resort.  Best  of  refi 
ences  given  and  desired.  9,497,  Outlook. 

WIDOW,  experienced  with  young  peop 
desires  position  as  housekeeper  or  hon.- 
mother  in  girls'  school.   9,502,  Outlook. 

TRAVELING  CALIFORNIA.  Train 
attendant  and  kiudergartuer  would  ta 
charge  invalid  or  children.  Refereuc 
9,507,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  entirely  without  r 
atives,  refined,  quiet  disposition,  desires  pc 
tion  as  companion  to  couple  or  geutlerui 
Will  travel,  i'inest  credentials.  9,510,  Outloi 

YOUNG  woman  desires  position  as  co 
panion,  mother's  helper,  for  summer.  9.5 
Outlook. 

SUMMER  position  wanted  by  agreeal 
woman  as  travelingcoin panion.  9,518, Outloi 

CULTURED,  middle-aged  woman  de»i 
position  as  companion.  Experienced  w 
elderly  people.  Best  referencee.  Prefer  Ot 
9,519,  Outlook. 

AMERICAN  bom  middle-aged  widt 
knowing  Spanish,  French,  German,  sten 
rapher,  desires  position  as  companion  or  a 
retary  to  lady,  or  doctor's  assistant.  Pre 
country.  Highest  references.  Will  tra* 
9,524,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  man,  recent  graduate,  desi 
opportunity  to  travel.  9,525,  Outlook. 

REFINED,  well  educated  young  man, 
desires  place  as  companion  to  convalesc 
gentleman  or  to  mental  case.  Capable 
excellent  results  with  students  or  busir 
men,  melancholia  or  dementia  precox  cai 
Highest  credentials.  At  liberty  now.  9, 
Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

EXPERIENCED  teacher,  young  coll 
woman,  desires  to  care  for  young  child 
during  vacation.   9,496,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  lady  teacher  desires 
sition  as  tutor  or  companion  for  sum; 
mouths.Ref  ereuces  exchanged.  9,503,Out  kl 

ENGLISH  woman  desires  position  in  far 
to  coach  pupils  in  English,  Latin,  Frei 
mathematics,  and  music.   Has  been  coacl 
backward  pupils  for  Oxford  in  England, 
cedent  testimonials.   9,509,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man,  university  graduate,  wii 
position  as  tutor  or  companion  during  i 
summer.  Three  years'  experience.  Ac 
tomed  to  outdoor  life.  9,508,  Outlook. 

SUCCESSFUL  teacher,  English  specia 
desires  summer  work  June-Sept.  Traie 
companion,  coach  for  college  preparat 
backward  child.   Luttmau,  Millbrook,  > 

TEACHER,  Spanish,  refined  lady  ove 
wishes  position  in  private  school  to  b 
Spanish.  Would  consider  proposition  asj 
ner  in  school,  investing  some  money.  E.I 
lent  references  andcredentials.  9,515,  Outll 


MISCELLANEOUS  I 

MASSAGE,  thermal  lamp,  and  other  1 1 
ments  in  your  home  by  specialist.  Gradl 
medical  missionary.  Frank  C.  Rose,  II 
350  West  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  to  buy  any  old  crockery  I 
picture  of  Hartford  State  House  on  it.  I 
Beardsley,  71  Girard  Ave.,  Hartford,  Coil 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  to  rent— Moll 
Valley— to  young  woman  or  responsible  I 
ily.  Pleasant  companions  for  elderly  w<| 
desired  instead  of  high  rent.   9,513,  Out! 

BEAUTIFUL  country  home  ft  little  I 
Mental  and  physical  training.  Referei 
9,511,  Outlook. 

LADY  with  comfortable  home  wonli 
vote  all  her  time  to  care  of  girl  from  31 
years  old  for  reasonable  price.  Can  fu| 
best  of  references.  9,523,  Outlook. 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  fo  I 
sonal,  club,  or  business  correspondeucl 
sheets  bond  note  paper  and  100  enveB 
printed  with  your  name  and  address  | 
Write  for  samples.  Lewis,  25  Hudson  ■ 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  ■ 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  caB 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  AOS 
F.  E.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick,  IN  ■ 

MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shoppeil 
send  things  on  approval.  Nosauiples.  i'« 
ences.  309  West  SfJth  St. 


THE  OUTLOOK 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 

3UR  mail  during  January  and  Febru 
ary  indicated  that  some  of  our  sub 
.cribers  were  clearly  under  the  impres 
ion  that  the  advance  in  The  Outlook's 
ubscription  price  was  unwarranted.  In 
few  cases  we  have  written  direct 

10  subscribers,  giving  the  real  facts 
nd  stating  in  detail  the  actual  increase 
a  cost  of  paper  and  all  printing  and 
lechanical  costs  involved  in  the  produc 
ion  of  The  Outlook.  These  letters  were 
onfidential  but  explicit.  We  have  been 
articularly  gratified  to  find  that  in 
Very  instance  where  such  a  letter  was 
ent  the  subscriber  has  replied,  conced 
flg  that  we  are  right  and  amply  justi 
ted  in  charging  the  present  subscription 
rice,  and  inclosing  a  check  for  $5  for 
enewal.  We  reprint  two  of  these  let- 
ars  herewith  which  are  typical  of  them 
11;  one  comes  from  a  subscriber  in  Port- 
ind,  Oregon,  the  other  from  a  subscriber 
a  Buffalo,  New  York: 

"I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Febru- 
,ry  8  in  reply  to  my  criticism  of  The 
'utlook's  subscription  price.  I  am  sen- 
ible  of  the  fact  that  you  did  not  write 
b  a  mere  effort  to  hold  a  subscriber, 
fevertheless  I  inclose  herewith  check 
j>r  $5  for  my  renewal.  In  these  days 
f  the  'get-all-you-can'  manifestation  one 
omes  to  suspect  about  everybody.  But 
ou  have  convinced  me  The  Outlook  did 
ot  deserve  to  be  so  suspected." 

"My  letter  to  you  of  January  10  was 
ot  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  I 
aspected  you  of  profiteering.  I  know 
Our  reputation  too  well  for  that.  Your 
itter  of  the  12th  has  given  me  consid- 
rable  inside  information  regarding  the 
DSt  of  raw  materials  necessary  to  get 
ut  your  publication. 

"Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  frank 
lanner  in  which  you  have  explained 
le  situation  to  me  and,  regretting  that 

have  put  you  to  so  much  trouble, 
lease  find  inclosed  check  covering  my 
jbscription  for  1921." 
R  Prize  Contest  Number  One  you  were 
.  invited  to  write  about  The  Outlook. 

I  Contest  Number  Two,  an  announce- 
lent  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
isue,  we  invite  you  to  write  about  your- 
Jlf.  The  subject  of  this  contest  is 
What  the  World  War  Has  Done  to  Me." 
le  want  autobiographical  flashes  from 

11  kinds  of  experiences.  If  you  are  one 
f  the  people  who,  as  charged  at  the  re- 
5nt  meeting  of  the  New  York  Council 
f  Deans  of  Women,  have  lost  their 
ihica1.  standards  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
'hy  not  enter  this  contest  and  tell  us 

II  about  it?  Whether  you're  a  flapper 
r  a  philosophical  octogenarian,  we  are 
iterested  in  your  reactions  to  the  war. 
his  contest  closes  March  31. 

The  Outlook  is  the  most  reliable 
friend  I  have,"  writes  a  Michigan 
liysician.  "We  have  had  it  in  our 
imily  for  many  years.  My  wife  finds 
he  Outlook  the  best  reference  maga- 
ine,  and  it  is  the  only  one  we  keep. 
Te  have  all  the  numbers  for  twenty 
ears.  Any  topic  of  real  worth  has  a 
lir  discussion  in  The  Outlook." 

rHURSDAY  next  is  a  good  time  to  earn 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton's  "The  Man 
/ho  Was  Thursday." 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 


Rsai,s?s8.oo  SHOES 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  AA  II  Special  Shoes       A  A 

Hand  Workmanship        XVf.VfVf    ||       Stylish  and  Durable  U.V/U 


Quality  of  Material 
and  Workmanship 
Maintained 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PER- 
SONAL GUARANTEE  THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE 
ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known 
shoes  in  the  world.  Sold 
in  107  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  you  at  only  one 
profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that 
can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  are  stamped 
on  the  bottom  of  all 
shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against 
unreasonable  profits. 


$4.50&*5.00 


W.L.Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values 
for  the  money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  and  finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They 
combine  quality,  style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qual- 
ities equal  to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere ;  they  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

All  T  I  f\  IV I  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
W  fA  \J  I  lUll  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  care- 
ful to  see  that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated 


W.L.Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000 
shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores*  If  vour 
local  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  take  no  other 
make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by 
mail,  postage  free. 


President 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
167  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


THE  CUNN  Li  NO 


E/im/nate  ClASSy  CiAP£ant/  W£AP 


(Patent  Pending-) 


The  Last  Word  In  Desks 


(MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS) 

The  New  Gunn  Desks,  exclusively  equipped  with  "Lino" 
■Green  Tops,  provide  an  Ideal  Writing  Surface.  No  Var- 
nish to  Mar.  Restful  to  the  Eyes.  Flush  wood  border 
with  rounded  edges. 

Colored  print  andjull  particulars  mailed  Jree  on  request 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

1877  Broadway  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


1  1 1 


'*  ill 


!  i  i 
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Resinol 

would  soothe 
that  itching  skin 

The  first  application  of  Resinol  Oint- 
ment usually  takes  the  itch  and  burn 
nght  out  of  eczema  and  similar  skin 
affections.  This  gentle,  healing  oint- 
ment seems  to  get  right  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble,  and  is  almost  sure  to  re- 
store  skin  health  in  a  short  time. 

Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  at  all  druggists. 


"NO  NIGHT  THERE" 

(The  "  City  Four-Square  ") 
A  beautiful  Sacred  song  for  Church  or  Home 
50c  per  copy  postpaid 
The  Biglow  &  Main  Co.,  156  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 

Absolutely  Pure 

GEORGE  PORTER 

Highland  Farm,  Alstead,  New  Hampshire 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

flfrc  ^iul)cret  Books 

THE  LIFE  INDEED 

By  John  Franklin  Genung 

The  revelation  of  the  genial  life-philos- 
ophy of  a  much  loved  teacher,  widely 
known  as  scholar  and  man  of  letters. 

Price  83.00,  postage  10  cents 

MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY 


212  Summer  St. 


Boston 


Be  Well  and  Strong 


Improve  Your 
Figure 

"QE  what  Nature  intend- 
ed yon  to  be — a  normal, 
healthy,  energetic  and  attrac- 
tive woman. 

If  you  are  not  perfectly  well,  get 
at  the  cause. 

Are  you  too  thin  ? 

Are  you  too  fleshy  ? 

Is  your  figure  attractive  ? 

Let  me  teach  you  how  to  regain 
health  and  figure.  I've  instructed 
over  1UU,(IU0  women  ;  have  had  'M 
years'  experience  ;  have  successfully 
treated  the  most  stubborn  ailments. 
Physicians  endorse  my  work. 

1  teach  you  by  personal  letters. 
You  devote  but  a  few  minutes  daily 
to  the  work  in  your  room.  Results 
are  quick  and  permanent. 

Tell  me  vour  height,  weight  and 
ailments.  I  will  respect  your  con- 
fidence and  tell  you  what  you  need. 
Then  you  can  engage  my  services 
if  you  wish. 

Write    me    now  —  today  —  don't 
forget  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 
Dept.  8,  215  N.  Michigan  Blvd 


Chicago 


THE  OUTLOOK 

BY 


THE  WAY 


Mr.  Chesterton,  in  his  book  about 
Jerusalem,  says  that  the  tradition  of 
Turkish  rule  in  the  Holy  City  is  a  joke. 

All  the  stories  about  it,"  he  says,  "are 
jokes,  and  often  very  good  jokes.  My 
own  favorite  incident  is  that  which  is 
still  commemorated  in  the  English  cathe- 
dral by  an  enormous  hole  in  the  floor. 
The  Turks  dug  up  the  pavement  look- 
ing for  concealed  English  artillery;  be- 
cause they  had  been  told  that  the  bishop 
had  given  his  blessing  to  two  canons! 
The  bishop  had  indeed  recently  ap- 
pointed two  canons  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  but  he  had  not  secreted  them 
under  the  floor  of  the  chancel." 


Even  the  most  expert  movie  acrobats 
miss  their  footing  now  and  then,  it  ap- 
pears from  this  paragraph  in  a  film 
magazine:  "Douglas  Fairbanks's  injuries 
in  a  fall  he  suffered  while  doing  a  stunt 
in  his  latest  picture,  'The  Nut,'  will 
keep  him  idle  for  about  five  weeks;  it 
is  believed  that  he  will  now  visit  Japan 
to  get  exteriors  for  a  new  picture." 


Toledo,  Ohio,  a  writer  in  "Collier's" 
says,  is  the  only  city  he  knows  where 
any  stranger  can  find  the  art  institute 
by  asking  any  child  on  the  street.  "Chil- 
dren really  built  the  museum  building," 
he  says.  "Their  pennies,  nickels,  and 
dimes  made  a  pile  four  feet  high  in  a 
bank  window.  The  newsboys  worked 
like  beavers  for  the  cause,  on  the  slight- 
est warrant  crying  through  the  streets, 
'All  'bout  the  Art  Musm!'  On  any  Sat- 
urday you  can  see  in  the  Museum's  base- 
ment hundreds  of  typical  healthful, 
happy  American  youngsters  picnicking 
at  luncheon  time  in  order  to  be  in  the 
Museum  all  day." 


Evidence  that  the  world  is  getting 
back  to  "normalcy"  is  found  in  the 
number  of  exploring  expeditions  that 
are  planned  for  this  year — at  least  six- 
teen according  to  one  paper's  count. 
There  is  to  be  a  British  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition, which  will  be  equipped  with 
airplanes;  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
sources  of  the  Amazon;  one  to  northern 
Asia,  to  search  for  traces  of  primitive 
life;  one  to  survey  the  South  Sea 
Islands;  one  to  study  earthquake  phe- 
nomena in  Mexico,  which  will  use  an 
improved  seismometer  called  an  "iner- 
viameter,"  to  record  both  motion  and 
energy;  four  expeditions  to  explore 
Africa;  expeditions  to  the  frozen  North 
by  the  veterans  Rasmussen  and  Amund- 
sen; and  one  to  Siberia  to  the  Kolyma 
River,  which  is  said  to  be  frozen  over 
280  days  in  a  year  and  to  be  the  cause 
of  terrific  inundations  when  it  thaws. 


North  Pole  is  the  outstanding  event. 
Woman  suffrage  is  considered  the  chief 
political  change.  In  literature  the  chief 
place  is  given  to  Joseph  Conrad  and  H. 
G.  Wells.  In  the  field  of  amusement, 
the  cinema  and  the  phonograph  are  re- 
garded as  the  pre-eminent  developments 
of  the  period. 


The  London  "Sphere"  celebrates  its 
twenty-first  birthday  with  a  review  of 
the  notable  events  that  have  occurred 
during  its  life.  The  war,  of  course,  has 
been  the  greatest  of  these,  historically. 
The  most  far-reaching,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  development  of  the  airplane 
and  the  automobile.  In  science  the 
palm  is  given  to  Mme.  Curie  with  her 
discovery  of  radium,  while  in  the  field 
of  exploration  Peary's  discovery  of  the 


The  cosmos,  according  to  Einstein  as 
recently  expounded  in  the  New  York 
"Times,"  has  finite  limits,  and  light 
traveling  at  186,000  miles  a  second 
would  reach  the  limits  of  the  universe  in 
a  billion  light-years.  A  correspondent  of 
the  "Times"  humorously  suggests,  in 
answering  the  question,  What  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  cosmos?  that  "there  is 
where  the  elusive  mathematical  quan- 
tities, such  as  zero,  infinity,  and  the 
square  root  of  minus  one,  live  and 
cavort  together  on  the  terraces  of  noth- 
ing, and  play  hide  and  seek  in  the  fourth 
dimension." 


A  judge's  decision  was  recently  quoted 
in  this  column,  in  which  the  advice  was 
given  that  lawyers  should  not  interlard 
their  remarks  with  Latin  phrases.  Apro- 
pos of  this  advice  a  subscriber  sends  the 
following  excerpt  from  Artemus  Ward's 
account  of  a  Patti  concert: 

Miss  Patti  orter  sing  in  the  Inglish 
tung.  As  she  kin  do  so  as  well  as  she 
kin  in  Italyun,  why  under  the  son 
don't  she  do  it?  What  cents  is  thare 
in  singing  wurds  nobody  don't  under- 
stan  when  wurds  we  do  understan  is 
jest  as  handy?  Why  people  will 
versifferously  applaud  furrin  languige 
is  a  mistery. 


The  Mexican  method  of  preparing  and 
using  chocolate,  as  described  in  "The 
People  of  Mexico,"  by  Wallace  Thomp- 
son, is  peculiar.  Chocolate,  he  says,  is 
prepared  by  the  Spanish  method,  which 
includes  a  steady  "whipping"  of  the 
boiling  chocolate,  sugar,  water,  and  milk 
with  a  wooden  beater  whirled  between 
the  two  hands.  "The  result  is  an  ex- 
tremely rich  and  very  delicious  mixture 
which  can  be  thinned,  if  desired,  with 
hot  milk  or  cream,  although  this  out- 
rage is  usually  committed  only  by  for- 
eigners. When  taken  in  the  proper  Mexi- 
can fashion  the  chocolate  is  sopped  up 
with  the  white  breads,  sweetened  or  un- 
sweetened, which  accompany  breakfast." 


To  the  literature  of  illiterate  signs  a 
reader  contributes  the  following  "mod- 
ern instance,"  seen  on  a  Brooklyn  room- 
ing house: 

LIGHTHouse 
KEEPING 
LARGE  and  Small 
Rooms  to  Rent 


In  The  Outlook  of  January  26  three 
photographs  appeared,  on  pages  140,  153 
and  154,  in  articles  on  Forest  Conserva 
tion.  These  photographs  were  mistak- 
enly marked  Copyright  by  the  Keystone 
View  Company,  from  whom  they  wen 
obtained.  They  should  have  beei 
credited  to  the  New  York  State  Conser 
vation  Commission,  having  been  taker 
for  the  Commission  by  W.  S.  Carpenter 
Secretary  to  the  Commission. 


^HDruiNUtiN^t-Personal  observations  of  resources  and  living  conditions  of  the  German  people 
bp—.!  r.rrespondence  from  France  on  the  Black  Troops,  with  statement  by  MARSHAL  FOCH 
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Photograph  by  H.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Outlook  staff 


'EDNESDAY,  MARCH  16,  1921 
RICE:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
VE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

I  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


IN  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 


THE  MARKET  PRICE  ON  LANDSCAPE 

BY  FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


Copyright  1921.  by  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Inc 


WOMEN  who  cook  know  the  impor- 
tance, to  good  cooking  results,  of 
uniform  heat.  The  element  of  uniform 
heat  provided  by  the  Hotpoint-Hughes 
Electric  Range  makes  possible,  depend- 
ably and  time  after  time,  light,  flaky, 
evenly  done  biscuits,  brown,  juicy 
roasts  of  meat,  and  other  delicious,  ap- 
petizing dishes  of  food. 

And  with  this  assurance  of  better  food 
is  coupled  a  striking  economy  of  time 
and  labor  and  of  food-shrinkage.  Cook- 
ing on  the  Hotpoint-Hughes  Electric 
Range  is  also  cleaner:  no  fumes,  no 
soot,  particularly  no  greasy  odors. 

But  after  all,  nothing  we  could  say  con- 
cerning the  numerous  advantages  of 
the  Hotpoint-Hughes  Electric  Range 
could  be  quite  so  effective  as  the  fact 


that  more  women  are  using  this  range 
than  any  other  make  of  electric  range 
on  the  market. 

The  word  "Hotpoint"  stands  for  per- 
fection in  modern  electric  appliances ; 
the  word  "Hughes"  typifies  the  pioneer 
electric  range.  The  Hotpoint-Hughes 
Electric  Range  combines  the  excellence 
of  both ;  hence  its  name :  Hotpoint- 
Hughes,  the  largest-selling  electric 
range  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  be 
glad  to  demonstrate  the  Hotpoint- 
Hughes  Electric  Range.  Every  pro- 
gressive woman  should  also  have  a 
copy  of  the  book  of  recipes,  "What 
Every  Kitchen  Needs,"  prepared  by 
leading  cooking  experts.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 


EDISON  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO.,  Inc.,  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  ONTARIO,  CALIFORNIA  SALT  LAKE  CITY  ATLANTA 

Canadian  Edison  Appliance  Co.,  Limited,  Stratford,  Ontario  Foreign  Department:  120  Broadway,  New  York 

Service  Stations  in  all  Principal  Cities 


* 'Laughing  Gas."  This  Is  4*Bie  Nims"  of  the 
3rd  Brigade,  366th  Infantry, 


Danger  from  gas  attacks  was  impressed  on  oar  men  hy 
every  means  in  order  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  army 
order  concerning  the  carrying  and  wearing  of  gas  masks. 


f  he  Laughter  and  Tears 


oftheAEF 

600  U.  S.  Army  photographers  risked  their  lives 
to  show  the  American  people  the  laughter  and  tears 
of  the  A-E-  F.  in  France.  These  600  men  worked 
day  and  night  for  two  years  to  give  you  the  Government's 
gripping  picture  story  of  the  war — as  your  eye  would  see 
it.  At  last! — these  OFFICIAL  government  pictures  have 
been  released — 1400  of  them — the  very  best  the  Signal 
Corps  took  in  France.  These  1400  wonderful  pictures  of 
history,  humor,  pathos,  and  action  have  been  assembled 
into  one,  beautiful,  lasting  Portfolio. 

A  Complete  Collection  of 

U.S.  Official  War  Pictures 

>f  every  division  and  branch  of  the  Service 


Where  History  Was  Made 

The  Crusades,  the  Fall  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Norman  Invasion,  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  theSurrenderof  Cornwallis 
—all  these  are  only  recorded  from  the 
imagination  of  the  artist.  But  this,  the 
greatest  of  wars,  is  reproduced  authen- 
tically, just  as  it  was,  in  photographs 
like  these  below. 


The  Port- 
folio contains  620 
pages  and  Is  handsomely 
fooond  In  foil  red  buckram  with 
Corer  design  in  gold  and  colorsa  The 
ie  of  the  portfolio  closed  is  9  x  11  inches. 


The  Goo  that  Fired  the  First  American  Shot 

in  the  War 


What  Great  Generals 
Say  About  It: 

"A  very  interesting  collection 
of  pictures,  glad  to  add  it  to 
my  library." — General  John  J. 
Pershing. 

"It  represents  reality  and  Is 
the  best  that  I  have  seen.'* — 
Lt.  General  K.  I.  Ballard. 
"I  have  examined  the  pictures 
and  they  are  'bully'."— General 
Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff 
U.S.A. 

"I  have  seen  nothing  else  like 
it.  It  should  attract  and  receive 
the  popular  interest  that  lt  de- 
serves." —Major  General  C.  P. 
Summerall,  Commander  First 
Division. 

"It  is  a  superb  Volume." — Gen. 
Douglas  McArthur.  Superin- 
tendent West  Point  M.  A. 
"My  children  read  it  all  day, 
my  guest  read  it  all  night." — 
Kewton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War. 


Here  are  pictured  in  rushing  action  more  experiences  than  any  one 
man  could  live  in  one  hundred  years  of  war.  No  one  soldier  in  the 
war  saw  the  whole  show.  He  had  only  his  grand  moments,  several  of 
them  if  he  was  lucky;  he  lived  only  a  few  of  the  experiences  that 
two  million  of  other  men  were  going  thru  all  about  him.  Yet  his  ex- 
periences in  those  few  brief  moments — his  rush  thru  the  barbed  wire 
— the  dive  into  a  shell  hole  to  escape  the  exploding  shell — the  delay 
thru  a  cleverly  placed  machine  gun — the  quick  charge  and  the  mop- 
ping-up — what  wonderful  interesting  reading  it  makes!  How  infinitely 
more  wonderful  to  see  them  actually  pictured!  This  describes  only  one 
picture — just  think  1400  gripping  pictures  like  this!  Every  picture  a 
story!  Every  picture  a  heart  throb!  Every  picture  true,  bearing  the 
certificate  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps.  A  dozen  of  these  pictures  gives  you 
a  better  idea  of  modern  warfare  than  a  whole  history  of  mere  words. 

The  U.  S.  Government  wants  you  to  see  these  pictures,  as  an  American  citizen  you 
owe  it  to  YOURSELF  to  see  them.  Will  you  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  fore- 
sight of  your  Government  in  securing  these  photographs  for  you?  Here  is  an  amaz- 
ing offer,  an  offer  that  will  entitle  you  to  look  at  them  for  five  days  in  your  own 
home  without  a  cent  of  expense,  in  case  you  decide  you  do  not  want  them. 


The  Car  at  the  right  is  the  one  Armistice  was 
Signed  in  November  11,  1918 


ITdFF  FY  A  MI  N  ATI  ON  milPflN 
I 


Fust  sign  and  mail  the  order  coupon  below.  Attach  a  dollar  deposit  of  good  faith  and  we  will  send 
you  the  collection  of  pictures  by  return  mail,  all  charges  prepaid,  for  a  5  Day  Free  Examination  in 
your  own  home.  If,  at  the  end  of  five  days,  you  are  completely  satisfied,  kindly  send  us  the  balance 
($5.90)  and  the  Portfolio  is  YOURS  to  keep  forever.  Otherwise,  return  the  Portfolio  to  us  at  our  ex- 
pense and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  dollar  deposit.  All  you  risk  is  a  two-cent  stamp— sending 
for  the  Portfolio  places  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy,  it  merely  signifies  your  desire  to  see 
the  pictures. 

EAMES-LUCKETT  CORP.  Dept.  31,  155  E.  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  111.  | 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Eames-Luckett  Corp.,  Dept.  31 
155  East  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Her©  la  my  dollar  deposit.  Send  me,  all  charges  prepaid.  Portfolio  con- 
taining 1400  U.  S.  OFFICIAL  PICTURES  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR,  for 
FIVE  DAYS  FREE  EXAMINATION.  If,  at  the  end  of  five  days.  S  am 
completely  satisfied,  I  will  send  you  the  balance  ($5.90)  of  the  special  in- 
troductory price  for  your  new  edition.  It  la  understood  that.  If  I  am  not 
completely  satisfied,  I  may  return  the  Portfolio  at  YOUR  expense  and  you 
will  return  my  dollar  deposit. 

Name    

.Address  

City  State  
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DO  THE  TEACHINGS  01 

America's  foremost  thinkers  will  discuss  this  them 

T 


The  Christian  Century's  greatest  year.  More  than  two  score  of  the 
and  ethical  thinkers  will  conduct  a  thorough-going  and  unhampered 


HE  YEAR  1921  is  to  be 
nation's  foremost  religious 

discussion   of  the  place  Jesus  Christ  holds  in  the  life   of  our  times.    Here  is  an  example 


The  Mind  of  Jesus  and  the 
Competitive  System 


will  be  discussed  by 

Robert  Hunter,  Spokesman  for  submerged 
humanity,  author  of  "Poverty,"  "Why  We 
Fail  as  Christians." 

Roger  Babson,  America's  influential  adviser  of 
business  men,  author  of  "  Religion  and 
Business." 


Harry  F.  Ward,  Constructive  radical,  professor 
of  Christian  Ethics,  author  of  "A  Better  In- 
dustrial Order." 

Scott  Nearing,  Socialist  authority,  a  fearless 
agitator  who  believes  in  religion  and  the  ethics 
of  Jesus. 


This  single  group  alone  makes  The  Christian  Century  indispensable  to  any  man  or  woman  who  feels  how  urgent  and  how  basic 
the  industrial  question  is  in  religious  and  social  progress.  But  these  writers  will  represent  only  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  great 
theme.  The  list  of  participants  is  a  growing  one.  Each  week  adds  a  new  stellar  name  to  the  brilliant  galaxy.  At  this  moment 
the  writers  and  their  themes  are  : 


William  Adams  Brown 

Theologian  and  Missionary  Statesman. 
"  Can  Society  be  Made  Christian  f" 

Peter  Ainslie 

Church  Statesman  and  Mystic. 

"  Would  Christ  Approve  the  War?" 
Jane  Addams 
America's  Foremost  Woman. 

"  Christ  and  War." 
Joseph  Ernest  McAfee 
Prophet  of  Religious  Democracy. 
"  Are  Christian   Missions  Chris- 
tian ?" 
Martha  Foote  Crow 
Interpreter  of  Religion  and  Litera- 
ture. 

"  Christ  in  Present  Day  Poetry." 
Charles  E.  Jefferson 

Preacher  and  Author. 

"  Are  the  Churches  Christian  ?" 

Herbert  Croly 

Editor  The  New  Republic. 

"  The  Problem  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion." 

H.  D.  C.  Maclachlan 

Scholor  and  Pastor. 

Subject  Not  Yet  Announced. 

John  Kelman 

Scotch  Preacher  Adopted  by  America. 
Subject  Not  Yet  Announced. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames 

Preacher  and  Philosopher. 
"  Affinities  Between  Modern  Phi- 
losophy and  Jesus'  Mind. 

Finis  S.  Idleman 

Preacher  of  Grace  and  Power. 
Stibject  to  be  Announced. 


Vida  D.  Scudder 

Churchwoman  and  Socialist  Leader. 
"  Can  Public  Opinion  be  Christian- 
ized ?" 

John  Spargo 

Socialist- Philosopher  and  Publicist. 

"  Religion  and  Social  Progress." 

Robert  E.  Park 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

"  The  Black  Man,  The  White  Man 

and  Christ." 
William  E.  Barton 

A  Counsellor  of  Souls. 

"  Would  Christ  Find  Affinity  With 
Modern  Spiritualism  ?" 

Walter  Williams 

President  Press  Congress  of  the 
World. 

"  Christ  and  Modern  Journalism." 

Albert  Parker  Fitch 

A  Vital  Theologian. 

"  Do  the  Churches  Really  Believe  in 

Jesus  f" 
Joseph  Fort  Newton 
Preacher   of   International  Sympa- 
thies. 

"  7s  our  Literature  Christless  ?" 

Edgar  DeWitt  Jones 

Preacher  and  Shepherd  of  Men. 
"  Dare  We  Be  Christians  f" 

Robert  E.  Speer 

Most  Potent  Spiritual  Influence  in  the 
American  Church. 

"  Christ  and  Our  Social  Customs." 

Lynn  Harold  Hough 

Brilliant  Preacher  and  Teacher. 

"Is  ScienceFoe  or  Friend  of  Christ?" 


Richard  L.  Swain 

A  Writer  Who  Thinks  of  God  in 
Terms  of  Life. 

"  Can  Christ  Rule  Modern  Busi- 
ness ?" 

Charles  Henry  Dickinson 

Authority  on  Religious  Education. 

"  Do  We  Really  Know  What  Were 
the  Ideals  of  Jesus?" 

Peter  Clark  Macfarlane 

Novelist  and  Short  Story  Writer. 

"  Is  the  Church  Christian  ?" 

Lloyd  C.  Douglas 

Equally  Brilliant  as  Preacher  and 
Writer. 

"Christ  as  a  Practical  Psychologist." 
Rufus  M.  Jones 
Modern  Exponent  of  Quaker  Ideals.* 

"  War  and  the  Teaching  of  Jesus." 

Francis  J.  McConnell 

A  Bishop  Who  Is  Also  a  Prophet. 

"AreChristianMissionsChristian?" 

Katharine  Lee  Bates 

Poet,  Critic,  Prophet. 

"Christians  or  Pharisees?" 

Burris  Jenkins 

Preacher  and  Newspaper  Editor. 

Subject  to  be  Announced. 
Charles  A.  Elwood 

Sociologist. 

"Is  Our  Civilization  Christian?" 

Shailer  Mathews 

Publicist,  Teacher,  Theologian. 

"  Is  Christian  Theology  Christian?' 

John  M.  Coulter 

World-Famous  Botanist. 
"  Is  Evolution  Anti-Christian  ?" 


THIS  GREAT  SERIES  IS  JUST  BEGINNING  PUBLICATION 
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ESUS  FIT  OUR  TIMES? 

The   Christian   Century  during  the  year  1921 


NEVER  in  the  history  of  American  religious  jour- 
nalism has  there  been  so  eager  and  widespread  a 
response  to  a  program  of  complete  freedom  in  the 
discussion  of  Christian  themes  as  that  which  The 
Christian  Century  is  receiving.  Its  circulation  has  burst  all  de- 
lominational  bonds.  Thoughtful  church- 
nen,  both  lay  and  clerical,  in  all  communions 
ire  enthusiastic  subscribers.  The  drab  and 
imid  policy  of  a  religious  press  narrowed  by 
he  horizon  of  denominational  interests  has  lost 
ts  appeal  to  earnest  men  who  desire  squarely 
0  face  the  problems  of  this  new  age.  The 
liscovery — and  it  has  been  a  discovery — 
hat  a  periodical  can  be  religious  and  at  the 
ame  time  free,  positive  and  at  the  same 
ime  liberal  in  its  hospitality  to  all  enlightened  points  of  view, 
las  seemed  to  thousands  of  unsatisfied  hearts  like  coming 
Ipon  a  refreshing  spring  of  living  water  in  a  desert  place. 


'Id  he 

christihn 
Centura 

A  Journal  of  Religion 


Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and 
Herbert  L.  Willett,  Editors 

FOUR   DOLLARS  A 


The  Christian  Century  has  extended  its  influence  into  all  the 
communions  of  the  American  church.  It  is  equally  at  home 
among  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Disciples, 
Baptists,  Episcopalians  and  other  Christian  groups.  Its  subscrip- 
tion list  is  an  album  of  the  signatures  of  the  church  leaders  of 
the  nation.  Besides,  it  is  gripping  the  minds 
of  thinking  men  and  women  who  have 
no  church  connection.  They  are  aston- 
ished that  from  within  the  church  which 
they  supposed  had  become  moribund  and 
incurably  denominationalized  in  its  vision 
there  should  emerge  a  journal  loyal  to  the 
church,  devout  and  evangelical,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  free  as  a  university  class  room. 
And  they  stand  amazed  to  find  themselves 
actually  enjoying  a  religious  paper  !  Churchmen  and  earnest- 
minded  non-churchmen  are  saying  that  The  Christian  Century 
points  toward  a  new  day  for  Christian  faith  and  practice. 


YEAR 


Another  Great  Feature  This  Year 

JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 

Master  Preacher,  known  throughout  Christendom  for  his  ministry  at  City  Temple,  London,  will  present,  in 
The  Christian  Century,  during  1 92 1 ,  a  series  of  interpretations  of 


Some  Living  Masters  of  the  Pulpit" 


FRANK  W.  GUNSAULUS 

Poet,  Artist,  Educator,  Practical  Mystic, 
who  built  his  life  into  a  mighty  city. 
GEORGE  A.  GORDON 
Philosopher-theologian,   whose  sermons 
are  lyrics  and  whose  theology  is  an 
epic. 

DEAN  INGE,  of  St.  Paul*. 

A  Christian  Cassandra  ;  the  one  voice  to 
which  all  England  listens. 

W.  E.  ORCHARD 
The  Bernard  Shaw  of  Nonconformity ; 
leader  of  the  New  Catholicism;  a  God- 
illumined  preacher. 

MAUDE  A.  ROYDEN 
The  Jane    Addams  of   England ;  the 
greatest  woman  preacher  of  her  genera- 
tion, uniting  the  faith  of  a  saint  with  a 
flaming  social  passion. 


CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON 

A  quiet  thinker,  a  wise  leader,  a  great 

preacher  who  grew  up  on  Broadway. 
E.  L.  POWELL 

An  historic  ministry  at  the  gateway  of 

the  South.    Today,  as  in  the  days  of 

Elijah,  fire  is  the  sign  of  God. 
R.  J.  CAMPBELL 

From  the  City  Temple  to  Westminster ; 

a  pilgrim  soul  in  a  troubled  age. 
JOHN  A.  HUTTON 

A  man  of  letters  in  the  pulpit ;  a  preacher 

who  searches  like  a  surgeon  and  heals 

like  a  physician. 
T.  R.  GLOVER 

A  layman  who  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  ; 

an  orator  with  an  atrocious  elocution ; 

a  scholar  who  knows  more  than  any  man 

has  a  right  to  know. 


S.  PARKES  C  ADMAN 

A  Rooseveltian  personality  in  the  pul- 
pit— man  of  amazing  industry,  fabulous 
vocabulary,  and  infinite  brotherliness. 

BISHOP  CHARLES  WILLIAMS 
A  Prophet-Bishop ;   preacher  of  a  vital 
Christianity  which  is  also  a  civilization. 

GEORGE  W.  TRUETT 
A  winsome  preacher  of  the  winsomeness 
of  Christ ;  a  shining  figure  in  the  Lone 
Star  State. 

SAMUEL  McCHORD  CROTHERS 

A  compound  of  Charles  Lamb,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Isaiah,  and  much  else 
besides. 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  A.  QUAYLE 

Humor,  pathos,  literature,  life  made 
incandescent  by  a  spiritual  genius  who  is 
also  uuveueered  human  being. 


Other  names  such  as  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Burris  Jenkins,  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  Frederick  F.  Shan- 
non, Lynn  Harold  Hough,  Studdert  Kennedy  and  still  others  of  the  younger  set  accused  of  be  ing  great 
preachers— and  each  found  guilty! — will  be  included  in  the  series 


Fill  out  one  of  these  coupons  and  mail  today.    Addresses  outside  of  U.  S.  must  provide  for  extra  postage 


HE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY 
38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Please  enter  my  name  (a  new  subscriber)  for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Christian  Century  at 
our  regular  rate  of  $4.00  (ministers  $3.00).  I  will  remit  upon  receipt  of  bill  and  you  will  please 
n  ™  w1.0',1'  charf?e  a  c°Py  of  D  "  The  Dai'y  Altar,"  by  Willett  &  Morrison  (in  cloth) 

■  U     Wanted    A  Congregation,"  by  Douglas,  or  □  "  What  and  Where  is  God  ?"  by  Swain. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY 
508  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  for  a  twelve 
weeW  acquaintance  subscription  to  Tiie 
Christian  Century. 


Name. 


Name. 


Address, 
utlook 


Address . 


(Use  title  "  Ilev."  if  a  minister) 
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Antiseptic  Dressing 

Why  use  a  clumsy  bandage 
for  skin  hurts  when  you  can 
cover  them  instead  with  a  clean 
film  of  New-Skin  ? 

New- Skin  is  a  germ-proof 
protection  that  assists  the  little 
injured  place  to  heal. 

New-Skin  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
preventing  infection. 

15c.  ami  30c.    At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

New  York  Toronto  London 

"Never  Areglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 


Selected  Gospel  Hymns 

A  new  book  just  issued.  271  Hymns  and  Scripture  Readings, 
selected  from  the  famous 

MOODY  &  SANKEY  GOSPEL  HYMNS  1  to6 

A  handy  volume  in  durable  cloth  binding. 
$50  per  100  Carriage  extra 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  COMPANY 


BRONZE 

HONOR  ROLLS 


AND 

!        HISTORICAL  TABLETS 

REED   &  CARTON.  TAUNTON.  MASS. 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ay  them  over  the 
old  shingles  « 

TOW  at  a  minimum  expense 
N  you  can  have  a  new,  per- 
anent  and  fire-safe  roof. 

Lay  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
iing-les  right  over  the  old 
joden -shingled  roof.  Johns- 
anville  recommends  this 
Jthod  without  reservation.  Ten 
ars'  trial  has  convinced  us  that 
s  not  only  the  most  economical 
ly  to  re-roof,  saving  as  it  does 
}  labor,  expense,  dirt  and  con- 
;ion  of  tearing  tfp  the  old  roof, 
t  it  is  also  the  most  practical 
ly,  since  you  have  that  much 
iitional  insulation  and  protec- 
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ou'II  want  this  Booklet 

i  brimful  of  helpful  advice  about  re- 
mg. 

auiy, permanence,  fire-safely  and ser- 
-all  are  attainable  even  to  the  modest 
elbook.    The  booklet  tells  how. 
op  apostcard  request  to  Johns-Man- 
,  Inc.,  293  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Through— 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Servri  in  Con,er*atiou 


Heat  Insulation!,  High 
Temperature  Cements, 
Asbestos  Roofings, 
Packings,  Brake 
Linings,  Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


THE  story  of  the  ordinary  roof  is 
one  of  patching  and  repairing, 
repairing  and  patching,  then  renew- 
ing, only  to  begin  the  expensive  pro- 
cess of  patching  and  repairing  all 
over  again.  It's  the  kind  of  "over- 
head expense"  that  puts  the  biggest 
crimps  in  the  family  budget. 

Eliminate  this  costly  annoyance 
now — and  for  all  time.  Lay  a  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingled  Roof 
right  over  the  old  shingles.  Then 
forget  your  roof  for  good. 

Think  of  the  economy  of  it! 

You  not  only  save  the  time  and 
expense  of  tearing  up  the  old  shingles, 
but  you  have  the  additional  insula- 
tion and  protection  that  the  old 
shingles  will  afford  as  a  base  to  the 
new  and  permanent  roof  of  Asbestos 
Shingles.  But  these  little  economies 
are  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  far  greater  saving  due  to  the  very 
fact  that  you  are  using  Johns  -  Man- 
ville  Asbestos  Shingles.  Being  all- 
mineral,  they  cannot  warp,  crack  or 
rot.  They  never  need  the  periodic 
attention  that  other  roofs  need.  First 
cost  is  practically  the  only  cost. 

No  matter  how  bad 
the  old  roof  looks 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
will  quickly  cover  its  gaping  defects. 
An  inflammable  roof  is  a  constant 
menace;  it  may  betray  the  home  it 


is  supposed  to  protect.  Covered  with 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  it 
is  suddenly  fire-safed.  Johns- Man- 
ville  Asbestos  Shingles  are  given 
highest  rating  by  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  whose  business  it 
is  to  classify  fire-risk. 

"It  made  our  house  new 
all  over  again" 

Time  and  time  again  house-dwn- 
ers  have  told  us  that.  And  indeed, 
it  is  almost  magical  how  an  Asbestos 
Shingled  Roof  transforms  dilapida- 
tion into  the  semblance  of  a  new 
house.  Hard  and  durable  as  the  rock 
from  which  they  are  made  yet  in 
color  Asbestos  Shingles  are  soft — 
gray,  brown  and  Indian  red. 

No  muss  or  dirt 

Tearing  the  old  shingles  from  the 
roof  always  means  messing  up  your 
property,  injuring  lawns  or  shrub- 
bery, a  houseful  of  dust  and  dirt.  This 
annoyance  can  now  be  eliminated. 

Your  carpenter  or  slater 
can  do  it  easily 

Not  having  to  tear  off  the  old  root 
makes  this  re-roofing  job  an  attrac- 
tive one  to  him.  He  is  saved  the 
usual  preparatory  labor,  which  of 
course  is  a  money  saving  for  you. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Incorporated 

Madison  Avenue,  at  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  65  Large  Cities 
For  Canada:  Canadian  Johns-Manville  CO..  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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A  Perfectly  Natural  Desire 

(  l    HE  fresh  young  imagery  of  childhood— cheeks  a  bit  rosier 

as  she  dreams  of  that  glowing  age  when  she  may  wear  her 
J  hair  "up"  all  day  long;  a  heart  full  of  happiness,  in  hopeful 
anticipation  of  those  silver  treasures  of  loveliness  that  she  will 
sometime  have  all  for  her  very  own— to  daintily  arrange  on  her 
dressing  table,  like  sister  does— to  love  and  to  cherish  on  through 
the  years,  because  they  are  useful,  enduring,  beautiful. 

GORHAM  STERLING  SILVERWARE 

<J'old  btj  J^adiru)  Jewelers  6very  where 
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The  Gorham  Company  Silversmiths  &qoldsmMs 
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GERMAN  EVASION  FAILS 

AS  we  write,  Marshal  Foch  has  set  in 
motion  Allied  troops  with  orders  to 
occupy  the  towns  of  Diisseldorf, 
Duisburg,  and  Ruhrort,  ontheRhine.  For 
this  purpose  French  units  will  compose 
the  main  force,  but  British  and  Belgian 
troops  will  take  part.  The  three  towns 
•  are  important  because  through  them 
passes  a  vast  amount  of  German  manu- 
factures and  of  iron  and  coal.  The 
Ruhr  Valley  and  Essen  are  near  by. 
Control  of  the  ports  will  enable  the 
Allies  to  enforce  reparation  and  penalize 
Germany's  refusal  to  fulfill  her  obliga- 
tions. 

The  crux  of  the  struggle  at  London  be- 
tween Germany,  on  the  one  side,  and 
France  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  other, 
was  not  so  much  as  to  methods  of  pay- 
ment or  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  as 
it  was  whether  Germany  would  recognize 
her  obligations  under  the  Treaty,  wheth- 
er she  would  frankly  acknowledge  her 
criminal  responsibility  for  the  war,  and 
whether  she  would  accept  in  substance 
the  Paris  terms.    In  every  one  of  these 
matters   Germany   evaded  compliance, 
and  the  evasion  amounted  to  obstinate 
refusal.   The  London  conference  was  not 
called   to    decide   whether   the  Allies 
should  abandon  their  Paris  terms  and 
substitute   others,   but   whether  those 
terms  could  be  so  applied  to  Germany's 
conditions  as  to  make  them  less  onerous 
financially    without    abandoning  any 
vital  part  of  them.    But  Germany  acted 
throughout  as  if  the  Paris  terms  did  not 
exist.    Her  admission  of  responsibility 
was  so  worded  as  to  make  it  rather  in- 
solent than  contrite.  Finally,  Germany's 
audacity  in  ignoring  her  agreements 
under  the  Treaty  is  illustrated  by  her 
insistence  in   every   offer  that  Upper 
Silesia  should  be  hers,  whether  or  no, 
whereas  Germany  by  the  Treaty  agreed 
to  the  plebiscite  soon  to  take  place. 

There  is  no  dealing  with  such  people. 
Dr.  Simons  and  his  colleagues  insisted 
that  they  were  simply  obeying  Berlin 
orders,  and  Lloyd  George  was  justified, 
therefore,  in  saying  that  Simons  repre- 
sented a  German  public  opinion  which 
was  not  prepared  to  pay. 

The  "invasion"  of  Germany  will  not 
cripple  German  effort  or  retard  her  rapidly 
growing  commercial  and  manufacturing 
activity,  provided  that  she  will  turn  her 
mind  toward  honest  fulfillment  of  her 
obligations.  The  lawless  devastation 
she  wrought  in  France  and  Belgium  was 
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not  war;  it  was  barbarism.  She  is  not 
asked  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war;  she  is 
required  to  restore  and  repair  through 
money  payments  the  ruin  she  criminally 
brought  about.  The  "invasion"  is  not 
a  stroke  inflicted  on  a  prostrate  people; 
it  is  a  measure  to  forestall  possible 
action  by  a  nation  still  capable  of  re- 
newing, by  aircraft  and  poison  gas  and 
by  economic  measures,  its  effort  to  domi- 
nate the  world. 

A  high  authority  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence has  told  The  Outlook  that  the  Ger- 
mans plan  to  depend  in  future  warfare 
on  aircraft,  high  explosives,  and  poison 
gas;  and  that  they  want  Upper  Silesia 
because  it  is  the  chief  source  of  poison 
gas  and  high  explosives.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Dr.  Charles  H„  Herty,  American  author- 
ity on  chemistry  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  largely  responsible  for  de- 
velopment of  the  chemical  warfare 
branch  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  at  London  will  be  to  dis- 
illusionize Germany.  She  had  begun  to 
feel  that  all  she  had  to  do  to  thwart  the 
just  demands  of  the  Allies  was  to  delay 
and  intrigue.  Now  she  knows  that  she 
cannot  always  play  one  interest  against 
another  to  escape  the  penalty  of  her 
wrong-doing. 


of  the  revolutionary  forces  are  said  to 
declare  that  they  are  striving  for  an 
honestly  elected  constituent  assembly 
and  true  self-government. 

Lenine  and  Trotsky  are  evidently  find- 
ing that  it  is  one  thing  to  hold  together 
their  army  and  their  national  structure 
(if  it  can  be  called  a  structure)  in  the 
face  of  foreign  war,  as  with  Poland,  or 
in  the  face  of  what  so  many  Russians 
believed  to  be  attempts  from  outside  to 
overthrow  the  revolution,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  lead  the  soldiers  against 
discontented  and  oppressed  Russians  at 
home,  infected  by  the  common  outcry 
against  tyranny  and  impossible  living 
conditions.  They  have  therefore  sent 
for  troops  from  distant  borders  to  cope 
with  the  revolt  and  have  put  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  under  martial  rule. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  whether  or 
not  there  may  come  out  of  all  this  dis- 
turbance some  solid  gain  toward  a  New 
Russia  that  shall  be  based  on  principles 
and  practice  of  democracy  and  sanity, 
so  that  other  nations  can  recognize  it 
and  work  with  it  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe. 


THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE 

SOVIETS 

Out  of  the  confused  and  indirect  re- 
ports in  early  March  from  Russia 
one  gathers  certain  impressions.  One 
is  that  the  revolt  against  Bolshevik  rule 
is  at  least  more  serious  than  previous 
outbreaks.  Another  is  that  it  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  any  particular  leader 
or  political  party,  but  that  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous although  scattered  attempt  to 
throw  off  intolerable  conditions  of  life 
and  work.  Semi-starvation,  industrial 
and  financial  chaos,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  outbreaks. 

At  Kronstadt  there  is  a  distinct  coun- 
ter-revolution and  the  rebels  are  in  pos- 
session of  forts  and  ships;  Petrograd  is 
threatened;  discontent  and  refusal  to 
obey  orders  are  reported  from  Red 
troops  in  Moscow;  in  many  distant 
regions  the  peasants  are  rising  in  the 
villages  and  Red  soldiers  are  refusing 
to  put  down  these  revolts;  thousands  of 
workmen  are  on  strike.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  indications  is  that  leaders 


JUSTICE  BEFORE  GENEROSITY 

One  of  the  unhappy  hold-overs  of 
policy  that  may  plague  the  new 
Administration  is  the  question  of  the 
Senate's  ratifying  or  refusing  once  more 
to  ratify  the  treaty  making  Colombia  a 
present  of  $25,000,000  in  return  for  cer- 
tain rather  shadowy  concessions  on  her 
part,  but  chiefly  to  put  her  in  an  agree- 
able frame  of  mind  toward  us.  Mr.  Har- 
ding, as  Senator,  once  voted  in  favor  of 
ratification,  and  it  is  inferred  by  some 
persons  that  he  will  press  the  treaty. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Hughes  as  Secretary  of 
State  will  look  closely  into  the  history 
of  this  proposal,  and  particularly  that 
they  will  read  with  care  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
official  statements  and  the  account  of 
the  matter  in  his  Autobiography. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States 
neither  legally  nor  morally  owes  Co- 
lombia a  penny.  If  it  is  seriously  pre- 
tended that  we  would  get  something 
worth  these  millions,  let  that  be  estab- 
lished. But  let  us  not,  impliedly  or  ex- 
plicitly, apologize  for  a  wrong  never 
committed,  nor  yield  to  the  fallacy  that 
weakness  in  yielding  to  a  demand  based 
on  dishonor  and  rapacity  will  strengthen 
us  with  southern  republics. 
We  need  not  here  go  over  the  history 
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in  detail.  Mr.  Roosevelt  put  it  con- 
cisely when  he  said:  "Not  one  dollar  can 
be  paid  to  Colombia  with  propriety,  and 
it  would  be  an  act  of  infamy  to  pay  even 
a  dollar  to  a  nation  which,  in  crooked 
greed,  tried  by  desperate  blackmail  to 
smirch  the  good  fame  of  America." 

As  to  President  Roosevelt's  course 
toward  the  Panama  revolution,  John 
Hay,  the  soul  of  honor,  said:  "The  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  the  Panama 
matter  is  not  only  in  the  strictest  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  and  in  line  with  all  the  best 
precedents  of  our  public  policy,  but  it 
was  the  only  course  he  could  have  taken 
in  compliance  with  our  treaty  rights  and 
obligations." 

Finally,  we  may  repeat  The  Outlook's 
expression  of  conviction  when  the  Co- 
lombian Treaty  was  before  the  Senate  in 
1917:  "The  people  of  Panama  were 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  be  rid  of 
Colombian  tyranny,  and  what  we  gave 
them  was  the  opportunity  to  become 
free.  We  did  not  cheat  Colombia;  Co- 
lombia tried  to  cheat  us  and  failed.  If 
money  is  now  paid  by  this  country  to 
Colombia,  it  will  be  taken  the  world 
over  as  an  admission  of  wrong-doing, 
and,  however  the  treaty  is  worded,  the 
general  belief  will  be  that  we  have  paid 
conscience  money.  We  owe  Colombia 
nothing;  least  of  all  do  we  owe  her  an 
apology." 


WHAT  CONGRESS  DID 

The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  has  passed 
into  history. 
Just  now  it  is  being  remembered  for 
what  it  did  not  do  rather  than  for  what 
it  did.  It  did  not  pass  the  Budget  Bill. 
■  It  did  not  pass  the  Packer  Bill  or  the 
Bonus  Bill  or  the  Cold  Storage  Bill  or  the 
Coal  Bill  or  the  Reapportionment  Bill. 

It  did,  however,  at  the  short  session 
just  closed,  pass  all  the  appropriation 
bills  but  one,  also  a  Tariff  Bill,  properly 
vetoed  by  President  Wilson,  and  an  Im- 
migration Restriction  Bill,  which  he 
allowed  to  die  without  his  approval,  and 
thus  rendered  his  country  a  good  service. 

In  the  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bills  Congress  did  some  remarkable 
things.  First,  it  provided  for  fixed  resi- 
dences in  certain  cities  for  our  diplo- 
matic agents.  Second,  it  did  practice 
certain  measures  of  economy,  as  in  cut- 
ting out  a  ten-million-dollar  appropria- 
tion for  a  nitrate  plant.  Third,  it  did 
one  or  two  very  silly  things,  the  silliest 
being  the  free  seed  provision— that  an- 
cient abuse  which  comes  up  for  much 
adverse  criticism  in  the  discussion  of 
each  agricultural  appropriation  bill  only 
to  be  followed  by  final  favorable  action 
on  the  part  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  because  "there  are  votes  in  it." 
The  nearness  to  us  of  this  short  ses- 
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sion  puts  into  the  background  the  great 
accomplishments  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  Transportation,  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Mineral  Leasing,  and 
Water  Power  Acts,  and  the  Edge  Act, 
authorizing  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions to  finance  export  trade.  These 
really  important  measures  form  a  list 
which  will  compare  well  with  that  of 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  with  its  enact- 
ments relative  to  the  war. 

CHAMP  CLARK 

It  was  characteristic  of  Champ  Clark, 
who  died  on  March  2,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  that  while  he  was  little 
more  than  a  boy  he  insisted  on  changing 
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CHAMP  CLARK 


his  name  from  Beauchamp  to  Champ. 
He  meant  even  then  to  be  one  of  the 
people  —  everybody's    friend.  "Beau- 
champ"  sounded  high-flown,  though  it 
was  in  fact  his  mother's  family  name; 
so  young  Champ  calmly  informed  his 
parents,  as  the  story  goes,  that  he  would 
neither  open  letters  nor  cash  checks 
with  the  name  Beauchamp  on  them.  He 
had  his  way,  and  when  he  pushed  into 
political  life  in  Missouri  forty-five  years 
ago  his  popular  acceptance  was  partly 
due  to  things  like  that  or  like  his 
speech  in  New  York  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  West  was  tired  of  com- 
ing to  the  East  for  its  ideas,  or  his 
wish  that  all  custom-houses  might  be 
torn  down  stone  from  stone.    Such  ap- 
peals to  prejudice  were  harmless  enough, 
but  not  so  some  of  his  anti-war  utter- 
ances, such  as  that  he  could  see  little 
difference  between  a  convict  and  a  con- 
script—although it  must  be  added  that, 
once  we  were  in  the  war,  Clark  was  a 
•thorough  patriot. 

But  while  there  was  a  demagogic  side 
to  Champ  Clark,  he  was  not  all  dema- 


gogue. In  early  life  he  was  something 
of  a  scholar  and  when  only  twenty- 
three  years  old  was  President  of  Mar- 
shall College,  having  the  honor  of  being 
the  youngest  college  president  in  the 
country.  He  worked  hard  on  the  tariff 
question  and  led  his  party's  forces  by 
dint  of  mastery  of  facts  as  well  as  vigor 
in  debate.  As  Speaker  of  the  House 
from  1910  on  until  the  Democratic  re- 
verse came  he  was  a  National  figure. 
Speaker  Gillett  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  saying  that,  as  Speaker,  Champ 
Clark  always  set  aside  partisanship, 
while  Mr.  Mann,  who  fought  with  Clark 
on  the  floor  as  a  parliamentary  enemy, 
declared  that  he  not  only  respected  but 
loved  his  former  adversary. 

Mr.  Clark's  great  political  disappoint- 
ment, and  one  which  he  felt  "sorely  for 
years,  was  the  failure  of  his  party  to 
nominate  him  at  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  1912.  Mr.  Bryan's  opposition 
to  Clark  made  Mr.  Wilson's  nomination 
possible.  It  might  be  a  curious  political 
speculation  to  reason  as  to  what  might 
have  happened  if  Clark,  and  not  Wilson, 
had  been  nominated.  Would  or  could 
Clark  have  defeated  both  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft,  and,  if  so,  what 
kind  of  President  would  he  have  made 
after  war  broke  out  in  Europe? 


A  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Eight  years  ago  America  and  the 
world  were  supposed  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  "normalcy,"  as  President 
Harding  would  say. 

By  one  unexpected  act,  immediately 
after  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Harding  took 
Congress  back  to  a  far  earlier  normalcy, 
namely,  to  the  early  days  of  our  Govern- 
ment when  its  three  branches  were  not 
so  separated  as  they  became  later. 

In  1806,  it  is  said,  a  rule  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  possible  attendance  of 
the  President  at  executive  sessions  in 
the  Senate.  This  prerogative  was  not 
exercised  until  March  4,  1921. 

Usually,  the  names  of  nominees  to  the 
Cabinet  are  submitted  to  the  Senate,  ii 
extraordinary  session,  on  the  day  aftei 
inauguration.  Mr.  Harding,  so  lately  £ 
member  of  the  Senate,  doubtless  fel 
himself  all  the  freer  to  exercise  the  privi 
lege  granted  in  1806.  When  the  Sen 
ators  were  assembled,  the  new  Presi 
dent,  at  the  side  of  the  President  of  th 
Senate  (the  Vice-President  of  the  Unite. 
States),  himself  read  the  names  of  hi 
nominees,  asking  for  immediate  actior 
The  list  was  exactly  that  printed  as 
provisional  list  in  The  Outlook  las 
week.  Any  expected  opposition  co 
lapsed.  The  Senate  confirmed  the  n>/K 
submitted.  Oaths  were  administe.  jd  i 
the  afternoon.  The  Cabinet  at  once  b 
gan  to  function. 

Never,  we  believe,  has  a  change  bee 
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CARTOONS  SELECTED  BY  OUTLOOK  READERS 


Satterfield  in  the  South  Bend  News-Times  '  From  the  Nebraska  farmer 


Krom  Evelyn  Wolph,  Nehawka,  Neb. 

THE    SKIPPER    AND    HIS    FIRST  MATE 


From  William  S.  Schmidt,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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WASHINGTON'S  BIBLE,  ON  WHICH  PRESIDENT  HARDING  TOOK  THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE 
It  is  open  at  the  passage  which  Washington  kissed 


made  so  speedily.  We  regard  it  an 
augury  of  the  readiness  of  the  Harding 
Administration  to  act  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  It  will  be  a  "business 
Administration." 

MR.  HUGHES  ACTS 

Panama  and  Costa  Rica  are  such 
small  countries  that  they  do  not  get 
very  much  popular  attention.  But  twen- 
ty-one years  ago  their  boundary  quarrel 
developed  into  a  sufficient  international 
issue  to  be  submitted  to  President 
Loubet,  of  France,  for  adjudication.  When 
M.  Loubet  handed  down  his  award,  the 
geographers  of  the  world  drew  his  line 
on  their  maps,  and,  although  there  was 
considerable  grumbling  on  both  sides, 
the  award  has  never  been  nullified. 
Later,  at  the  request  of  the  countries  in- 
terested, Chief  Justice  White,  of  our 
Supreme  Court,  interpreted  the  Loubet 
decision.  This  was  in  1914.  But  the 
interpretation  offended  both  countries  in 
being  too  much  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
Loubet  decision. 

The  district  bordering  the  boundary- 
line  on  both  sides  has  been  a  more  or 
less  unsettled  region,  but  the  advance 
made  by  Costa  Rica  in  developing  the 
country  has  brought  about  clashes  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Panama.  This  was 
hard  on  Panama,  for,  while  Costa  Rica 
has  a  little  army,  Panama  has  none  at 
all. 

But  Panama  has  something  else — a 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  Its  first 
article  reads  thus:  "The  United  States 
guarantees  and  will  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Panama." 
That  means  that  we  cannot  allow  any 
impairment  of  her  independence.  Of 
course  Panama  appealed  to  the  United 
States.   And  so  did  Costa  Rica.  Acting 


on  this,  Secretary  of  State  Hughes, 
within  a  few  hours  after  he  had  taken 
his  oath  of  office,  sent  identic  notes  to 
the  Costa  Rican  and  Panaman  Govern- 
ments. The  Costa  Rican  Government 
immediately  replied,  ordering  the  re- 
turn of  its  troops,  as  requested  by  Mr. 
Hughes.  It  is  expected  that  Panama 
will  "follow  suit." 

As  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  are  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
League  Council  is  investigating  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  countries  with  a 
view  to  League  intervention.  Under 
Article  XII,  members  of  the  League  agree 
that  if  a  possible  cause  of  rupture  arises 
between  them  they  will  submit  the  mat- 
ter either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry 
by  the  Council,  and,  in  any  case,  will  not 
resort  to  war  until  three  months  after 
the  announcement  of  the  award  by  the 
arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  Council 
While  the  League  was  deliberating 
America  acted. 

WHAT  IS  PROFITEERING? 

Any  attempt  by  legislation  to  stop  ex- 
tortion should  be  so  clear  in  its 
meaning  that  the  law  would  stand  inves- 
tigation by  the  Supreme  Court.  A  re- 
cent decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  certain  sections  of  the  Lever  Act 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  void,  as 
deplorably  lacking  in  definition  and 
clearness.  What  is  profiteering?  what 
is  extortion?  what  are  fair  prices?  Such 
questions  as  these  would  be  answered 
one  way  by  one  judge  and  another  way 
by  another  judge.  If  we  compare  the 
profiteering  law  with  the  income-tax  pro- 
visions as  regards  "excess  profits"  the 
difference  is  very  plain;  we  may  like  or 
dislike  the  excess  profits  provision,  but 
the  law  tells  plainly  enough  what  it 


means  by  the  phrase  "excess  profits." 
Not  so  with  the  law  intended  to  stop 
profiteering.  Chief  Justice  White,  in  his 
opinion  handed  down  in  this  case,  ex- 
pressed this  in  legal  fashion  when  he 
said  that  the  sections  under  discussion 
did  not  "constitute  a  fixing  by  Congress 
of  an  ascertainable  standard  of  guilt," 
and  therefore  "were  not  adequate  to 
inform  persons  accused  of  violations 
thereof  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusations." He  illustrated  this  by  imag- 
ining a  court  attempting  to  punish  a  per- 
son who  should  commit  any  act  which 
in  the  estimation  of  the  court  might  be 
detrimental  to  public  interests. 

The  decision  handed  down  referred 
only  to  a  test  case*  relating  to  the  sale 
of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  by  a  retail 
grocer,  the  lower  Court  holding  that  a 
charge  of  over  twenty  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar  was  extortionate.  The  effect  of 
the  decision,  however,  is  very  wide.  It 
will  involve  the  reversal  of  convictions 
obtained  against  many  profiteers,  the 
abandonment  of  many  other  cases  now 
under  way,  and  the  return  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  collected  as  fines. 

Despite  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to 
prevent  extortion,  it  may  be  held  that 
its  short  existence  has  been  of  value  to 
the  public  in  deterring  evil-doers.  If 
the  evil  continues,  Congress  should  find 
it  possible  to  pass  an  act  with  specific 
provisions,  not  one  like  the  discarded 
law,  which,  to  quote  Chief  Justice  White 
again,  is  "as  broad  as  human  imagina- 
tion" and  has  a  definition  of  criminality 
"left  to  ever-changing  standards." 

The  British  Government  has  had  no 
difficulty,  we  judge,  in  framing  laws 
against  profiteering  which  have  been  up- 
held by  the  courts  and  have  been  rea- 
sonably well  enforced. 

Another  recent  Supreme  Court  decis- 
ion is  that  declaring  the  Farm  Loan  Act 
valid.  This  decision  was  expected,  as 
there  never  has  been  much  doubt  that 
Congress  had  authority  to  establish  the 
land  banks  and  provide  for  their  oper- 
ation. The  result  will  be  a  very  large 
issue  of  Farm  Loan  bonds  which  have 
been  held  up  for  final  action  during  this 
litigation. 

A  LIBRARY  THAT  GOES 
TO  THE  PEOPLE 

The  conception  of  a  public  library  as 
a  community  center  has  grown 
enormously  in  the  past  few  years.  A 
fine  example  of  this  principle  in  prac- 
tice is  the  Public  Library  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  It  would  be  hard  to  mention 
any  better  method  of  spreading  the  edu- 
cating influence  of  a  library  by  active 
work  than  this  institution  affords.  It 
exemplifies  the  principle  laid  down  by 
those  who  conduct  it  that  "the  public 
library  is  a  big  business  in  which  the 
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taxpayers  are  shareholders.    If  we  live 
up  to  their  ideals,  they  will  get  proper 
return  on  their  investment."   The  Port- 
land Library  is  not  a  "morgue  of  books;" 
it  goes  to  the  people  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  people  to  come  to  it.   Its  libra- 
rians say,  "We  are  believers  in  advertis- 
ing, so  we  advertise  our  library  wher- 
i!  ever  we  can."     One  interesting  and 
valuable  form  of  advertising  is  carried 
on  through  foreign  newspapers  to  let 
foreign-born  citizens  know  of  the  work; 
this  is  followed  by  giving  six  "parties"  a 
month   for  the  entertainment  of  for- 
eigners who  are  attending  the  public 
naturalization  classes,  and  the  result  is 
not  only  to  bring  them  together  socially 
and  put  them  in  touch  with  the  social 
influences  that  tend  to  Americanization, 
s  but  to  interest  them  in  the  work  of  the 
library,  and  especially  the  books  dealing 
with  American  history  and  government. 
Similar  lists  of  books  especially  desirable 
for  foreigners  and  books  in  many  foreign 
tongues  are  also  sent  out  to  families. 

A   novel   method   of   bringing  the 
'  library  to  the  people  is  seen  in  the  visits 
of  a  branch  librarian  to  factories  and 
shops;  by  her  talks  she  interests  the 
working  girls  and  men  in  books,  and 
many  of  them  come  to  the  library  as  a 
result.   We  are  told  of  one  factory  talk 
given  in  a  laundry  in  which  the  libra- 
'rian  emphasized  the  value  of  a  few  good 
stories,  but  talked  especially  of  books  on 
'fancy  work,  etiquette,  exercises,  health, 
-and  beauty.    A  number  of  these  girls 
later  appeared  at  the  library  and  asked 
for  the  particular  books  mentioned.  As 
i  definite  result  of  teaching  workmen 
ibout   library  possibilities  machinists 
jome  to  ask  for  books  on  wireless, 
)n  plumbing,  on  construction,  and  so  on. 
Seedless  to  say,  a  modern  library  like 
his  has  branches,  sends  out  traveling 
ibraries,  has  a  stereopticon  for  lectures, 
md  provides  study  rooms  and  a  free 
auditorium  for  the  public.    It  also  cir- 
:ulates   sheet   music   and  educational 
•ecords.    A  box  of  books  goes  regularly 
o  the  men  who  tend  the  drawbridges 
m  the  river. 

The  people  of  Portland  are  extremely 
troud  of  the  remarkable  work  done  by 
heir  library.  In  large  measure  it  was 
lue  to  the  ability  and  activity  of  the 
ate  Miss  Mary  Frances  Isom,  a  woman 
f  remarkable  personality,  with  insight 
nto  the  possibilities  of  library  work.  It 
/as  Miss  Isom  who,  at  the  dedication  of 
he  Portland  Central  Library,  gave  this 
xcellent  definition  of  what  a  public 
ibrary  should  be:  "The  public  library  is 
he  people's  library;  it  is  maintained  by 
lie  people  for  the  people,  it  is  the  most 
emocratic  of  our  democratic  institu- 
ions;  therefore  to  be  of  service  to  all 
he  people  of  the  community,  to  meet 
heir  needs  and  to  contribute  to  their 
leasure,  is  its  simple  duty." 
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THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


HOW  SHOULD  WE 
TREAT  GERMANY? 

SAYS  President  King,  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege: "The  worst  possible  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  the 
German  people  themselves  was  success 
in  so  wicked  a  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greatest  kindness  to  them  is  that 
they  should  find  that  the  war  has  been 
thoroughly  unprofitable."  Surely  he  is 
right.  But  the  Allies  have  yet  to  make 
the  German  people  realize  that  the  war 
has  been  to  them  unprofitable.  No  one 
can  read  Mr.  Chance's  article  on  another 
page  and  doubt  that  America  shares  with 
her  allies  in  this  responsibility. 

Before  the  war  General  Bernhardi  de- 
clared that  one  purpose  of  military  Ger- 
many was  so  to  crush  France  that  she 
could  never  interfere  with  Germany's 
plans  in  the  future.  What  she  has  done 
to  realize  this  mad  ambition  Lloyd 
George  made  clear  in  his  speech  in  Lon- 
don on  March  3.  The  New  York  "Trib- 
une" thus  sums  up  from  his  speech  the 
items  of  desolation  which  Germany  has 
wrought  in  French  territory: 

Houses  destroyed   319,269 

Houses  partly  destroyed   313,675 

Factories  destroyed  (metal- 
lurgical, electrical,  me- 
chanical) _   21,000 

Textile  factories  destroyed   4,000 

Alimentary  factories  de- 
stroyed or  stripped.   4,000 

Townships  destroyed    1,659 

Townships,  %  destroyed   707 

Townships  half  destroyed   1,656 

Railways  destroyed,  kiloms.  8,000 

Bridges  destroyed    5,000 

Highways  destroyed,  kiloms.  52^000 
Land  devastated  (about  one- 
half  cultivated),  acres....  9,386,000 
Mines  in  northern  France, 

years  required  to  repair  10 
Reduced  production  of  these 

mines  annually,  tons  21,000,000 

Let  any  one  compare  with  this  sum- 


mary of  conditions  in  France  the  state- 
ment of  conditions  in  Germany  described 
by  Mr.  Gregg  in  this  issue  of  The  Out- 
look, and  he  cannot  doubt  that  as  yet 
the  war  has  been  far  more  unprofitable 
to  France  than  to  Germany.  Justice 
would  reverse  these  conditions;  would 
take  off  the  burden  from  France  and 
put  it  upon  Germany.  That  is  impos- 
sible. But  it  is  not  impossible  to  com- 
pel Germany  to  do  all  that  she  can  do 
to  repair  the  wrong  which  she  has  com- 
mitted. Thus  full  reparation  from  Ger- 
many to  France  is  demanded  alike  by  jus- 
tice to  France  and  good  will  to  Germany. 

There  is  no  place  in  Christian  phi- 
losophy for  the  spirit  of  revenge.  But 
there  is  place  in  Christian  philosophy 
for  stern  and  exacting  justice. 

Frederic  Harrison  truly  says  of  the 
Germans:  "In  all  the  world's  history  no 
race  has  been  so  drilled,  schooled,  ser- 
monized, into  a  sort  of  inverted  religion 
of  h#te,  envy,  jealousy,  greed,  cruelty, 
and  arrogance.  Man  and  woman,  girl 
and  boy,  have  been  taught  from  child- 
hood this  inhuman  vainglory  and  lust  of 
power."  Good  will  toward  the  German 
people  desires  to  expel  from  them  this 
religion  of  hate  and  put  in  its  place  the 
spirit  of  good  will;  unteach  these  les- 
sons of  inhuman  vainglory  and  lust  of 
power,  and  teach  in  their  place  the  les- 
sons of  humility  and  human  brother- 
hood. Good  will  would  desire  for  Ger- 
many that  as  a  nation  she  should  awake 
to  a  realization  of  her  national  sin  and 
her  national  shame;  and,  because  she 
realizes  the  wrong  she  has  committed, 
should  voluntarily  endeavor  to  repair 
the  evil  she  has  done.  If  she  does  not, 
then  good  will  for  Germany  demands 
that  she  be  compelled  to  repair  that  evil, 
whatever  it  may  cost  her.  In  the  inflic- 
tion of  that  cost  may  be  one  evidence  of 
good  will,  for,  if  repentance  is  always 
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followed  by  attempted  reparation,  it  is 
also  true  that  reparation  enforced  by  a 
superior  power  often  awakens  a  tardy 
repentance.  It  is  not  desirable  for  either 
Germany  or  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  that  she  should  be  received  back 
into  the  world's  fellowship  until  she  re- 
pents of  her  crime.  A  revived  con- 
science is  for  her  far  more  important 
than  a  revived  trade.  It  is  no  spirit  of 
good  will  for  Germany  which  desires  to 
treat  her  as  a  civilized  nation  before  she 
becomes  a  civilized  nation.  It  is  a  spirit 
Of  laziness.  It  desires  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
cult and  disagreeable  task  of  compelling 
an  unrepentant  sinner  to  repair  the 
cruel  wrong  she  has  done. 

I  do  not  consider'here  what  reparation 
she  can  make.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
adequate.  She  cannot  give  back  to 
France  the  noble  monuments  of  past 
centuries  so  wantonly  destroyed.  What 
she  can  do  must  be  left  to  be  decided, 
not  by  popular  vote,  but  by  experts.  But 
the  public  opinion  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  globe  should  unitedly  in- 
sist that  no  cost  can  be  too  great  for 
Germany  to  pay  unless  it  is  so  great 
that  she  cannot  pay  it. 

Some  modern  writers  have  lamented 
the  degeneracy  of  the  German  people 
since  Goethe's  generation.  But  a  recent 
writer  in  the  "Literary  Supplement  to 
the  London  Times"  gives  an  analysis  of 
Goethe's  character  which  throws  some 
light  on  modern  Germany : 

There  was  in  him  so  strange  and 
perverse  a  mixture  of  the  noble  and 
the  petty,  wisdom  and  platitude,  iron 
will  and  self-indulgence,  generosity, 
tenderness  and  heartlessness,  that  one 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that 
the  ctue  to  a  full  understanding 
must  be  sought  rather  in  the  field  of 
pathology  than  in  that  of  normal  psy- 
chology or  ethics. 

In  1914  petty  wisdom,  self-indulgence, 
and  heartlessness  won  the  victory  in 
Germany.  But  not  without  some  pro- 
test against  the  war  by  Germans.  Promi- 
nent among  them  were  Richard  Grelling, 
the  author  of  "J' Accuse,"  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  and  Herr  Wilhelm  Miihlon,  who 
withdrew  from  the  Krupp  Iron  Works  in 
order  to  make  this  protest  effective.  The 
vigor  of  these  protests  is  indicated  by 
their  respective  titles:  "I  Accuse,"  "The 
Guilt  of  Germany  for  the  War,"  and 
"The  Vandal  of  Europe."  Two  of  these 
writers  had  to  escape  from  Germany  be- 
fore they  could  protest  against  its  pur- 
pose and  policy.  Loyalty  to  those  who 
maintained  their  loyalty  to  justice  and 
liberty  under  such  difficulties  demands 
that  we  should  prove  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  self-indulgence  and  heart- 
lessness were  wrong  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  justice  and  liberty  were 
right.  The  English,  French,  Italians, 
and  Americans  are  not  all  saints;  the 
Germans  are  not  all  devils.   We  owe  to 
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the  lovers  of  liberty  in  Germany,  how- 
ever few,  a  stern  and  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  enemies  of  liberty  in 
Germany,  however  many  or  strong  or 
rich  they  may  be. 

Sternly  demand  reparation;  cordially 
welcome  every  sign  of  a  new  and  better 
life;  to  this  both  justice  to  France  and 
the  spirit  of  good  will  toward  Germany 
summon  us.  In  the  spirit  to  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  summoned  America  to 
nter  in  the  work  of  National  reconstruc- 
tion be  it  ours  to  enter  on  the  greater 
work  of  international  reconstruction  to 
which  we  are  now  summoned:  "With 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  and  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  all  nations." 

Lyman  Abbott. 


INDEPENDENT  ART 

FIVE  years  in  succession  the  Society 
Of  Independent  Artists  has  held  its 
exhibition  in  New  York  City.  Five 
years  is  a  brief  time  in  the  world  of  art, 
but  in  the  present  instance  it  seems  to 
have  been  long  enough  to  afford  the 
basis  for  certain  rather  definite  conclu- 
sions. 

The  Independent  Artists  hang  such 
pictures  as  are  submitted  to  them  with-, 
out  the  intervention  of  any  jury  system. 
They  offer  no  prizes.  J.  G.  Browns  and 
Picassos  are  equally  welcome  to  space 
upon  the  walls  of  their  galleries.  The 
motive  for  such  an  exhibit  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  Art  juries  have  made  mis- 
takes, therefore  abolish  all  juries.  Art 
juries  have  skied  paintings  by  Winslow 
Homer,  "and  the  moral  of  that  is,"  as 
the  Duchess  remarks  in  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," that  all  artists  whose  pictures 
are  skied  are  therefore  Winslow  Homers. 
Or,  at  any  rate,  every  artist,  or  would- 
be  artist,  should  have  a  chance  to  prove 
that  he  is  a  Winslow  Homer  by  having 
a  free  and  untrammeled  opportunity  to 
place  his  creations  before  the  world. 
The  most  obvious  effect  of  this  is 
that  the  few  good  pictures  placed  in 
such  an  exhibition  are  killed  by  their 
hopelessly  discouraging  companions. 

Last  year  at  the  Independents'  exhibit 
there  were  a  few  pictures,  notably  one 
by  George  Bellows  and  some  Indian 
paintings,  which  survived  the  riot  of 
competition  long  enough  to  remain  a 
pleasurable  memory  in  the  spectator's 
mind.  This  year  it  was  still  another 
group  of  paintings  by  Pueblo  Indians 
which  possessed  the  power  to  lift  them- 
selves above  the  disturbing  tumult  of 
.commonplace  disorder.  We  have  com- 
mended the  purpose  of  the  Independent 
Artists  in  the  past,  but  their  exhibits 
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have  made  it  increasingly  evident  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
their  society  are  looking  only  for  a 
short  cut  to  favor  and  fame.  They  are 
not  content  to  travel  the  road  which  all 
real  artists  in  every  field  have  traversed. 
They  are  not  content  to  wait  until  thf 
merit  of  their  work  makes  its  exclusion 
from  presentation  impossible.  If  a 
painting  is  touched  with  the  spirit  of 
genius,  it  will  find  its  way  to  recog 
nition,  no  matter  how  many  obstinat' 
and  prejudiced  art  juries  may  intervene. 

There  is  a  light  which  will  pene- 
trate all  forms  of  human  blindness,  bill 
it  does  not  glow  in  every  flickering  lamp 


MR.  HARDING'S 
INAUGURAL 

WHEN  Mr.  Harding  lifted  from  the 
vocabulary  of  mathematics  the 
word  "normalcy,"  and  set  it 
moving  in  current  speech,  he  accom 
plished  two  purposes.  On  the  one  hand, 
by  dressing  an  old  and  familiar  idea  in 
a  new  garment  he  made  it  conspicuous 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  identified 
himself,  his  party,  and  his  forthcoming 
Administration  with  that  idea.  With 
one  word  he  therefore  impressed  upon 
the  country  the  importance  of  turning 
its  attention  to  a  restoration  of  normal 
helpful,  and  natural  relations  betweer 
nations  and  between  individuals  after 
the  abnormal  experiences  of  the  war;; 
and  he  likewise  impressed  upon  thf 
country  that  this  was  his  and  hisjparty'f 
policy. 

His  inaugural  address  at  Washingt- 
on March  4  is  in  substance  an  enlarge 
ment  upon  this  theme. 

Americans  or  foreign  observers  *wlu 
expected  this  inaugural  address  to  b<i 
an  outline  of  a  course  of  action,  ; 
programme  of  legislative  and  admin 
istrative  measures  for  his  country  t< 
follow,  a  series  of  orders  issued  b; 
the  chief  steward  of  the  estate  t< 
his  subordinates,  were  disappointed 
Even  when  a  President  does  propose  ; 
definite  course  of  action,  it  is  not  cus 
tomary  for  him  to  do  so  on  the  occa 
sion  of  an  inaugural  address;  but  it  i 
not  quite  in  Mr.  Harding's  character  fo 
him  on  any  occasion  to  lay  down  t 
others  a  course  of  action  upon  which  h 
is  already  determined  without  consult? 
tion.  His  conviction  that  the  norma 
conduct  of  government  in  such  a  countr 
as  ours  should  be  through  consultatio 
and  conference,  with  constant  referenc 
to  the  growth  of  public  opinion  and  wit 
care  to  secure  between  various  element 
in  the  Government  and  between  th 
Government  and  the  peoph  mutus 
understanding,  would  have  prevente 
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him  in  any  case  from  using  his  in- 
augural address  as  an  announcement  of 
marching  orders  for  the  country  or  for 
the.  Government.  His  inaugural  is 
rather  an  expression  of  the  general  pur- 
pose and  the  spirit  in  which  that  pur- 
pose will  be  followed.  That  purpose, 
then,  is  restoration  of  normal  conditions, 
and  the  spirit  is  that  of  co-operation, 
understanding,  and  a  widely  extended 
sense  of  responsibility. 

In  contrast  to  his  predecessor  in  the 
spirit  in  which  he  exercises  the  authority 
delegated  to  him,  Mr.  Harding  is  in  con- 
trast to  him  also  in  style.  Mr.  Wilson's 
style  is  that  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Harding's 
that  of  the  orator.  Even  in  instances 
where  Mr.  Wilson's  meaning  proved  to 
be  obscure  and  ambiguous,  his  words 
have  the  effect  of  clearness.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  instances  where  Mr.  Har- 
ding's words  are  obviously  obscure  or  so 
general  in  scope  as  to  be  vague  and  in- 
definite, they  have  the  effect  of  impor- 
tance because  of  their  rolling  periods. 

The  purpose  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Har- 
ding's address  can  best  be  conveyed  in 
the  following  sentences  from  his  inau- 
gural: 

■  The  recorded  progress  of  our  Re- 
public .  .  .  proves  the  wisdom  of 
the  inherited  policy  of  non-involve- 
ment in  Old  World  affairs.  .  .  .  We 
will  accept  no  responsibility  except 
as  our  own  conscience  and  judgment 
in  each  instance  may  determine.  .  .  . 
We  are  ready  to  associate  ourselves 
with  the  nations  of  the  world,  great 
and  small,  for  conference,  for  counsel, 
to  seek  the  expressed  views  of  world 
opinion,  .  .  .  and  would  gladly  join  in 
that  expressed  conscience  of  progress 
which  seeks  to  clarify  and  write  the 
laws  of  international  relationship, 
and  establish  a  world  court  for  the 
disposition  of  such  justiciable  ques- 
tions as  nations  are  agreed  to  submit 
thereto  £  world  super-govern- 


ment .  .  .  can  have  no  sanction  by 
our  Republic.  This  is  not  selfishness. 
It  is  sanctity.  It  is  not  aloofness;  it 
is  security.  .  .  .  There  was  no  Amer- 
ican failure  to  resist  the  attempted 
reversion  of  civilization,  there  will  be 
no  failure  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

Mankind  needs  a  world-wide  bene- 
diction of  understanding. 

Our  supreme  task  is  the  resumption 
of  our  onward  normal  way. 

If,  despite  this  attitude,  war  is 
again  forced  upon  us,  I  earnestly  hope 
a  way  may  be  found  which  will  unify 
our  individual  and  collective  strength. 
...  I  can  vision  the  ideal'  republic, 
where  every  man  and  woman  is  called 
under  the  flag  for  assignment  to  duty, 
for  whatever  service,  military  or 
civic,  the  individual  is  best  fitted  .  .  . 
and  not  one  penny  of  war  profit  shall 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  private  individ- 
ual, corporation,  or  combination.  .  .  . 
Out  of  such  universal  service  will 
come  a  new  unity  of  spirit  and  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  Then  we  should  have  ... 
no  swollen  fortunes  to  flout  the  sacri- 
fices of  our  soldiers,  no  excuse  for 
sedition,  no  pitiable  slackerism.  .  .  . 

Discouraging  indebtedness  confronts 
us  like  all  the  war-torn  nations,  and 
these  obligations  must  be  provided  for. 
No  civilization  can  survive  repudia- 
tion. 

Our  people  must  give  and  take. 
Trices  must  reflect  the  receding  fever 
of  war  activities.  Perhaps  we  never 
shall  know  the  old  levels  of  wage 
again,  because  war  invariably,  read- 
justs compensations,  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  will  show  their  insepa- 
rable relationship,  but  we  must  strive 
for  normalcy  to  reach  stability. 

There  is  no  instant  step  from  dis- 
order to  order. 

I  speak  for  administrative  effi- 
ciency, for  lightened  tax  burdens,  for 
sound  commercial  practices,  for  ade- 
quate credit  facilities,  for  sympathetic 
concern  for  all  agricultural  problems, 
for  the  omission  of  the  unnecessary  in- 


terference of  government  with  busi- 
ness, for  an  end  to  government's  ex- 
periments in  business,  and  for  more 
efficient  business  in  government  ad- 
ministration. 

With  the  Nation-wide  induction  of 
womanhood  into  our  political  life,  we 
may  count  upon  her  intuitions,  her 
refinement,  her  intelligence,  and  her 
influence  to  exalt  the  social  order. 

Our  fundamental  law  recognizes  no 
class,  no  group,  no  section.  There 
must  be  none  in  legislation  or  admin- 
istration. 

I  had  rather  submit  our  industrial 
controversies  to  the  conference  table 
in  advance  than  to  a  settlement  table 
after  conflict  and  suffering. 

It  has  been  proved  again  and  again 
that  we  cannot,  while  throwing  our 
markets  open  to  the  world,  maintain 
American  standards  of  living  and  op- 
portunity and  hold  our  industrial 
eminence  in  such  unequal  competi- 
tion. .  .  .  We  know  full  well  we  can- 
not sell  where  we  do  not  buy,  and  we 
cannot  sell  successfully  where  we  do 
not  carry. 

There  never  can  be  equality  of  re- 
wards or  possessions  so  long  as  the 
human  plan  contains  varied  talents 
and  differing  degrees  of  industry  and 
thrift,  but  ours  ought  to  be  a  coun- 
try free  from  great  blotches  of  dis 
tressed  poverty. 

We  want  an  America  of  homes, 
illumined  with  hope  and  happiness, 
where  mothers,  freed  from  the  neces- 
sity for  long  hours  of  toil  beyond  their 
own  doors,  may  preside  as  befits  the 
hearthstone  of  American  citizenship. 

Service  is  the  supreme  commitment 
ofjlife.  I  would  rejoice  to  acclaim  the 
era  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  crown  it 
with  the  autocracy  of  service. 

If  I  felt  that  there  is  to  be  sole  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Executive  for  the 
America  of  to-morrow,  I  should  shrink 
from  the  burden.  But,there  are  a  hun- 
dred millions  with  common  concern 
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and  shaded  responsibility,  answerable 
to  God  and  country.  The  Republic 
summons  them  to  their  duty  and  1 
invite  co-operation. 

There  are  two  conceptions  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Harding's  inaugural  makes 
it  clear,  if  it  had  not  been  made  clear 
before,  that  of  these  two  he  chooses  one 
and  rejects  the  other.  According  to  the 
one  conception,  the  Executive  is  the 
source  of  authority,  lhe  promulgator  of 
policies  as  well  as  the  executor  of  them, 
and   the   legislative   branch   is  useful 


principally  as  a  means  of  disseminating 
through  debate  the  Governmental  poli- 
cies of  the  people,  and  of  serving  as  the 
more  or  less  effective  check  upon  the 
Executive's  initiative  and  power.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  conception,  the  real 
authority  of  the  Government,  derived 
from  the  people,  is  exercised  through 
the  deliberations  and  actions  of  the 
legislative  branch,  which  promulgates 
the  laws,  leaving  to  the  Executive  the 
function  of  putting  these  laws  into  ef- 
fect and  otherwise  carrying  out  the  will 


of  the  people  as  legislatively  expressed. 
The  one  conception  was  embodied  in  the  i<( 
Imperial    German    Government.      The  1 
other   is   perhaps   most   logically    em-  r  a 
bodied   in   the   Government   of  Great 
Britain.    Mr.  Harding's  inaugural  indi- 
cates that  he  leans  towards  a  govern- 
ment not  by  an  Executive,  acting  through 
clerks  of  his  own  appointing,  with  an 
acquiescent  Duma  or  Reichstag  to  give 
it  a  semblance  of  democracy,  but  to  a 
government  by  a  party  through  parlia-  v 
mentary  discussion  and  conference. 


EXIT  WILSON:  ENTER  HARDING 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENCE 


"A V  7~HAT'S  the  use  of  wasting  this 
\\/  ideal  day  on  a  small  show?" 
T  T  complained  a  Washington  resi- 
dent this  morning.  "We  haven't  had 
such  brilliant  sunshine  as  this  all  win- 
ter. What  a  day  for  a  real  military 
parade! " 

What  a  day,  indeed!  But  this  Fourth 
of  March  falls  at  a  time  when  individuals 
and  nations  need  to  save  every  possible 
penny.  Hence  Mr.  Harding  wisely 
frowned  on  a  repetition  of  the  traditional 
great  parade  and  inaugural  ball. 

I  am  glad  of  it.  For  there  have  been 
two  gains:  First,  money  saved;  second, 
a  concentration  of  popular  attention,  not 
on  marching  men  by  day  and  dancing 
women  by  night,  but  on  the  vital  fea- 
ture of  the  celebration — the  taking  of 
the  oath  of  office,  followed  by  the  Inau- 
gural Address. 

Of  course  this  sudden  simplicity  does 
not  please  the  hotel-keepers  (whose  re- 
ported demand  of  extortionate  prices  is 
said  to  have  confirmed  Mr.  Harding  in 
his  decision).  They  say  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  old-time  festivities  would 
bring  twice  as  many  strangers  to  Wash- 
ington as  have  been  here  to-day— and 
fill  the  hotel  men's  pockets  with  twice  as 
much.   They  are  probably  right. 

Again,  to-day's  comparative  austerity 
does  not  please  the  ordinary  observer, 
who  is  sure  to  be  a  lover  of  gold  lace 
and  color  and  rhythm  and  vibrant  mo- 
tion and  parading  military  bands  and 
the  general  holiday  air. 

Finally,  it  does  not  please  those  who 
justly  contend  that  a  great  pageant, 
bringing  many  folks  to  Washington  who 
would  not  come  otherwise,  means  the 
extension  to  that  additional  number  of 
the  inspiration  and  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism sure  to  be  engendered  by  their 
intimacy,  no  matter  how  short,  with  the 
center  of  our  National  Government. 

The  first  act  in  to-day's  celebration 
was    poignant    with    pathos — Mr. 
Wilson's  determination  to  do  his  part  in 


it.  At  least  he  could  escort  Mr.  Harding 
to  the  Capitol.  White  House  attendants 
aided  to  his  car  the  broken  man,  whose 
commanding  presence  and  potential 
power  had  made  him  a  towering  figure 
in  two  continents.  Had  the  band  struck 
up  a  funeral  dirge,  it  would  not  have 
seemed  altogether  inappropriate.  The 
bells  of  St.  John's,  just  back  of  me, 
might  have  tolled,  too,  for  an  Adminis- 
tration which  had  but  an  hour  more  to 
live.  When  the  little  procession  of  mo- 
tors moved  from  the  portico  at  a  snail's 
pace,  the  funereal  impression  was  only 
heightened.  It  took  an  incredible  time 
for  it  to  come  down  the  drive  to  where 
the  ruddy-faced  battalion  of  the  Wash- 
ington High  School  Boys  in  uniform 
was  drawn  up  and  where  many  of  us 
were  waiting.  The  motors  came  slowly, 
silently  along,  Mr.  Wilson  sitting  limply 
in  his  corner  but  looking  better  than 


one  would  suppose.  Not  until  the  mo- 
tors passed  the  gate  and  emerged  int.; 
the  street  was  there  any  cheering;  even 
then  hardly  a  hat  was  lifted,  I  was 
amazed  to  see,  in  response  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son's attempts  to  lift  his  or  Mr.  Har- 
ding's robuster  gesture. 

Yet  there  was  a  real  feeling  of  sym-  * 
pathy  for  the  retiring  President  on  the 
part  of  the  crowd.  A  man  close  to  me 
sighed:  "There  he  goes  out  of  the  White 
House  gate  for  the  last  time.  It's  all 
over,  poor  man!" 

Another  rejoined:  "Well,  we're  through 
with  one-man  rule,  and,  what's  more,  a 
government  by  introspection."  He  added: 
"Look  at  those  gates.  They%iad  to  be 
closed  during  the  war,  but,  under  Wil- 
son, the  one-man  ruler  and  the  man  of 
introspection,  they  stayed  closed.  Under 
Harding  they  will  be  open." 

And  they  were.    This  afternoon  the 
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people  were  swarming  over  the  White 
House  grounds  as  of  yore. 

X)ennstlvania  A  venue  leads  to  the 
jl  Capitol,  and  the  avenue  was  lively 
enough — full  of  folk,  white  and  black, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  But  one 
missed  the  temporary  stands  familiar  on 
former  occasions,  erected  at  good  van- 
tage-points for  a  view  of  the  parade. 
Then,  too,  the  marching  clubs  and  the 
militiamen  from  afar  and  the  troops 
were  lacking.  Four  companies  of  cav- 
alry from  Fort  Myer  escorted  the  Presi- 
dential party. 

The  next  feature  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  permitted  to  see  was 
the  taking  of  the  oath  of  office.  We 
heard : 

I,  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding',  do 
solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  and  will,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  help  me  God 

Then  the  doorkeepers  raised  the 
standards.  The  trumpeters  blew  a  fan- 
fare and  the  Marine  Band  crashed  forth 
the  National  anthem. 

There  he  stood,  our  new  President. 
Yesterday  he  was  only  one  among  ninety- 
six  Senators,  his  name  not  mentioned 
nearly  as  often  as  those  of  some  of  his 
colleagues;  to-day,  the  appointer  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  officials  whose  salaries 
aggregate  over  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars; the  director  of  our  foreign  and 
domestic  policy;  the  possessor  of  more 
power  than  has  any  other  ruler.  A  year 
ago  his  face  was  unknown  to  most  men. 
Now  you  may  see  it  in  photographs  and 
prints  all  over  Washington,  you  may  see 


it  on  boxes  and  mugs  and  trays,  and  it 
greets  you  from  the  front  pages  of  all 
the  newspapers. 

The  event  of  the  day  was  the  Inau- 
gural Address,  not  only  notable  in  itself, 
but  notable  beyond  any  preceding  ad- 
dress because  a  new  invention,  the 
amplifier,  made  its  every  word  distinctly 
heard  by  any  one  in  the  many  thousands 
massed  in  the  great  space  bounded  by 
the  Capitol,  the  Congressional  Library 
opposite,  and  the  Senate  and  House 
buildings  on  either  side.  The  vast 
hrong,  marvelously  quiet,  was  fascinated 
by  the  machine's  complete  success. 
During  the  thirty-seven  minutes'  dura- 
tion of  the  address  men,  women,  and 
even  urchins  perched  in  the  trees,  gave 
it  their  entire  attention.  Just  before  the 
close,  however,  a  man  near  me  remarked : 
'An  amplifier  is  all  very  well ;  what 
Harding  needs  is  a  condenser." 

But  to  most  it  did  not  seem  to  contain 
too  much  repetition.  There  were  fre- 
quent nods  of  approval  and  now  and 
then  a  burst  of  instant  appla'use  or  an 
emphatic  "That's  good!"  as  the  new 
President  said:  "We  need  a  rigid  and 
yet  sane  economy,"  or,  "I  speak  for  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  for  lightened  tax 
burdens, ...  for  an  end  to  Government's 
experiment  in  business  and  for  more 
efficient  business  in  government,"  or,  "I 
earnestly  hope  a  way  may  be  found 
which  will  .  .  .  consecrate  all  America, 
materially  and  spiritually,  body  and 
soul,  to  National  defense." 

Occasionally  there  was  an  explanatory 
comment,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  man 
said,  "That  means  reciprocity,"  as  Mr. 
Harding  declared,  "Ties  of  trade  bind 
nations  in  closest  intimacy  and  none 


may  receive  except  as  he  gives.  We 
have  not  strengthened  ours  in  accord- 
ance with  our  resources  or  our  genius." 

During  the  delivery  of  the  phrases 
concerning  foreign  policy,  however,  ex- 
pressive glances  warned  me  that  I 
should  hear  some  adverse  criticism 
Later  it  came  to  me  as  follows  from  an 
"irreconcilable:"  "You  see  that  Harding 
with  one  hand  apparently  throws  over 
the  League  of  Nations  when  he  speaks 
about  'the  wisdom  of  the  inherited 
policy  of  non-involvement  in  Old  World 
affairs;'  but  with  the  other  hand  he  ac- 
cepts some  sort  of  union  with  the 
League  when  he  says,  'We  are  ready  to 
associate  ourselves  with  the  nations  of 
the  world,  great  and  small,  for  confer- 
ence.' " 

A distinguished  diplomat  objected 
thus:  "Wilson  swung  to  the  extreme 
of  sentimental  internationalism.  Is  Har- 
ding going  to  swing  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  crude  nationalism?  The  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  countries  who 
sat  around  him  to-day  might  have 
thought  that,  in  certain  paragraphs, 
they  were  listening  to  a  campaign 
speech.  They  admire  America.  They 
appreciate  what  America  has  done  for 
them.  But  at  this  exigency,  brought 
about  by  German  defiance  of  her  pledged 
faith,  they  did  expect  from  the  new 
President  some  specific  word  of  sym- 
pathy, if  not  of  co-operation,  with  the 
Entente  Allies.  In  that  they  were  dis- 
appointed." 

There  was  a  little  knot  of  fifty  wounded 
soldiers  from  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
who  had  been  wheeled  to  a  wooden  plat- 
form near  Harding.  Pointing  to  them, 
he  interpolated  at  an  appropriate  place 
in  his  address:  "This  Republic  will 
never  be  ungrateful  for  the  services  you 
have  rendered."  That  brought  the  loud- 
est applause  of  all. 

Not  until  the  end  did  the  people  re- 
alize that  they  were  listening  to  a  ser- 
mon, for  not  until  the  end  did  the 
preacher  announce  his  text.  It  was 
from  the  book  of  the  prophet  Micah, 
chapter  vi.,  verse  8:  "What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God?"  Mr.  Harding  had 
kissed  the  Bible  at  that  passage,  the 
favorite  passage  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  of  many  another.  The  attention  of 
the  crowd  became  sensibly  reverent  as 
the  speaker  recited  the  verse. 

Harding  made  in  general  a  favorable 
impression.  His  manner  was  not  auto- 
cratic. His  speech  was,  as  a  rule,  clear 
and  cogent.  I  heard  a  woman  say:  "We 
have  had  Wilson  eight  years,  and  I  have 
not  understood  him.  I  understand  Har- 
ding already." 

Ei.bkrt  F.  Baldwin. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  4,  1921. 
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These  etchings  were  selected  from  the  1921  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn 
Society  of  Etchers,  an  organization  which  includes  many  of  the  best- 
known  American  etchers  of  to-day.  A  collection  of  their  prints  is  being 
sent  to  all  the  prominent  art  centers  of  the  country.  "An  etching," 
says  the  announcement  of  the  Society,  "is  a  print  from  an  incised  plate 
of  metal.  The  plate  is  coated  with  wax,  drawn  upon  by  a  stylus  or 
needle,  which  lays  bare  the  surface,  and  immersed  in  a  bath  of  acid, 
which  bites  into  the  exposed  lines.  .  .  .  After  completion  the  plate  is 
covered  with  ink  and  the  surface  then  wiped  clean,  leaving  the  lines 
full.  A  damp  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  it,  and  it  is  passed  under  a 
roller,  which  presses  the  ink  onto  the  paper.  This  produces  the  print." 
This  method  of  expression  has  appealed  to  some  of  the  greatest  artists 
of  modern  times,  including  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  and  Whistler 
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k  AVID  BELASCO  presents  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter!"   I  read  no  more. 
The  faded  playbill  on  my  desk 
set  whirring  the  subtle  mechanism  of 
memory,  and  presently  I  was  launched 
on  a  little  excursion  into  the  past.  Psy- 
chologists tell  us  that  we  live  forward, 
think  backward;  a  formula  that  neatly 
divides  the  past  from  the  future;  two 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  So 
the  old-time  announcement  that  headed 
this  theater  programme  served  the  pur- 
pose of  liberating  from  my  frozen  sub- 
consciousness a  cloud  of  recollections 
which  swarmed  like  moths  about  a  sum- 
mer lamp.   David  Belasco  was  the  lamp, 
and  my  memories  of  him  the  incessant 
moths;  a  mere  piece  of  paper  that  be- 
came as  potent  as  some  antique  and  mut- 
tered conjuration  whose  magic  evokes 
the  wraiths  of  vanished  years.    I  saw, 
crystal-clear,  a  young  man  with  raven- 
black  hair,  eyes  so  large  and  luminous 
that  their  iris  had  no  denned  color,  the 
thick  lashes  and  eyebrows  a  color-note 
for  the  face;  the  delicate  aquiline  nose 
that  seemed  less  Syrian  than  Assyrian, 
and  a  profile  that  had  something  archaic 
and  Eastern.    You  may  see  such  sharp 
silhouettes  on  Babylonian  or  Egyptian 
tablets  and  tombs  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    Exotic,   yes;    but   the  vitality 
that  burned  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  and 
his  few,  significant  gestures  revealed  .an 
intense,  concentrated  nature,  one  that 
could  be  stopped  by  nothing  short  of 
extinction.     And   the    personality  of 
David  Belasco  to-day  is  not  a  whit 
altered — if  anything  it  is  intensified;  not 
mellowed,  because  he  was  born  without 
angles.    He  is  as  much  a  riddle  as  he 
was  three  decades  ago.    Personality  is 
an  eternal  enigma. 

This  young  man  was  given  to  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  at  night.  Hard 
working  in  the  daytime,  after  he  .saw 
the  curtain  fall  he  loved  to  walk,  not 
alone  for  the  fresh  air,  but  to  commune 
with  his  thoughts.  He  was  always  a 
mighty  wrestler  with  his  ideas.  The 
logic  of  life  implanted  in  his  brain,  and 
filtered  through  the  sieve  of  heredity, 
was  importunate.  Why?  it  asked,  and 
he  had  to  furnish  an  answer  or  feel  de- 
feated. Nor  were  the  questions  that  as- 
sailed his  maturing  brain  only  those  of 
the  theater.  He  had  asked,  Why?  from 
the  time  he  began  to  run  away  from  his 
mother's  apron-strings  on  those  "wan- 
dering feet,"  as  she  satirically  yet  ten- 
derly described  his  propensity  to  dis- 
appear daily  from  the  hearth.  All  of 
us  pretend  to  some  philosophy  of  life, 
and  the  little  David  began  early  to  con- 
struct one.  When  I  first  met  him,  he 
had  definite  ideas  of  art  and  life,  though 
the  crystallizing  process  was  at  its  com- 
mencement. Notwithstanding  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  speech  and  bearing,  David 
Belasco  is  a  complex  personality. 

The  paradoxes  are  many.    He  was, 
luckily  for  him,  born  a  "Sunday-child," 
•lis 


as  the  old  German  saying  hath  it;  and 
there  is  in  him  a  generous  admixture  of 
feminine  sensitivity  and  intuition,  a 
temperament  that  feels  before  it  rea- 
sons;   in  a   word,  he  "resembles  his 


James  Gibbous  Huneker,  in  this  posthu- 
mously published  essay,  gives  an  estimate 
of  David  Belaseo's  career  and  of  his  contri- 
butions to  American  drama.  Mr.  Huneker 
died  on  February  9.  A  review  of  his  auto- 
biography, "Steeplejack,"  appeared  in 
The  Outlook  for  November  10,  1920, 
and  a  tribute  to  his  work  as  a  critic  of 
"the  seven  arts"  was  published  in  The 
Outlook  for  February  23,  1921 


mother,"  the  Irish  phrase  it.  Now  this 
responsive  and  sensitive  nature  of  his — 
one  that  has  caused  him  much  sorrow 
as  well  as  joy — presents  a  masculine 
surface  of  so  resistent  a  fiber  that  it  has 
been  as  a  coat  of  mail  his  life  long. 
Many  are  the  battles  in  which  it  has 
protected  him.  He  is  an  idealist,  but 
his  idealism  would  have  proved  his  un- 
doing if  it  had  not  been  served  by  a 
volition  that  could  never  be  swerved.  It 
seems  strange  to  relate  that  such  a 
dreamer  possessed  pugnacious  prowess. 
This  man  with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful 
could  hold  his  own  when  necessary. 
There  was  once  a  famous  English  pugi- 
list among  the  Belascos.  In  searching 
for  the  salient  traits  in  the  personality 
of  David  Belasco  this  little  fact  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  paradox,  all 
the  same. 

As  there  is  a  reason  for  everything, 
a  peep  at  his  forebears  may  aid  us  in 
the  search  for  the  characteristics.  There 
is  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins,  more  than 


enough  to  furnish  the  "precious  quin- 
tessence" of  which  George  Du  Maurier 
wrote.  This,  allied  to  the  Portuguese 
strain,  has,  no  doubt,  lent  to  his  fancy 
its  rich  coloring.  But  it  is  unsafe  to 
generalize  in  these  matters.  There  is 
Arthur  Pinero,  for  example,  who  is  of 
the  same  origin — both  Portuguese  and 
Jewish.  He  is  all  logic  and  realism; 
imagination  seldom  rules  in  his  work. 
His  beaver-like  brow  betokens  the 
builder,  not  the  dreamer.  He  is,  while 
eminently  the  master  of  contemporary 
British  drama,  its  least  imaginative 
creator.  Of  course  I  mean  what  is  com- 
monly accepted  as  poetic,  fanciful,  whim- 
sical, such  as  the  productions  of  Barrie, 
Shaw,  and  the  wonderful  John  Synge. 
Dramatic  characterization  and  invention 
Pinero  has  in  abundance.  No  one  but 
a  play-boy  of  the  Western  world  could 
have  conceived  two  such  masterpieces 
as  "Iris"  and  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray."  Nevertheless  his  Pegasus  does 
not  often  climb  starwards. 

The  foreign  strains  in  David  Belasco 
have  made  him  true  to  type.  Originally 
Portuguese,   his   parents   hailed  from 
England.   Well  known  in  the  theatrical 
world,  a  restless  race  of  beings,  their 
gypsy  strain  has  peeped  out  more  than 
once  in  their  son.    He  had  an  actor 
father,  versatile  to  the  point  of  destruc- 
tiveness — for  versatility  is  a  good  ser- 
vant and  bad  master;  and  a  mother,  the 
home-maker  about  whom  rallied  these 
diverging  units,  a  central  point  that 
gave  the  inquisitive  lad  some  sense  of 
stability.    But  always  the  quest  after 
new  fortunes;  the  far  West,  the  North- 
west, large  cities  and  little,  the  bare 
hills  beneath  the  few  stars,  the  noisy 
mining  towns  and  their  crudeness.  Like 
his  Semitic  ancestors,  David  was  a  wan- 
derer on  the  face  of  the  earth  before  he 
was  out  of  short  clothes.  However, 
there  were  modifying  influences.  Hs 
came  early  under  the  mild  and  benef- 
icent influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.    California  was  still  semi- 
Spanish.   With  his  inherited  love  of  all 
that   is   mystic,    exotic,   of   rich  and 
ordered  ceremonial,  of  the  luxury  apper- 
taining to  the  Lord  in  the  ritual  that 
recalls  the  Hebrew,  even  more  ancient, 
faiths,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  lad 
should  fall  in  love  with  a  strange  relig- 
ion.   He  loves  it  to-day.    I  have  heard 
him  speak  with  reverence  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  mysteries  of  Catholicism. 
They  soothed  and  made  captive  his  too 
centrifugal  temperament  at  the  hour 
when  he  was  most  given  to  flying  off  at 
a  tangent.    He  is  ever  grateful  to  the 
sympathetic  priest  who  saw  so  clearly 
into   his   youthful   soul.     But  David 
Belasco  has  an  older  racial  pull  in  him, 
and  it  has  been  the  prime  factor  in  his 
remarkable  performances;    for  a  ver- 
tuoso  in  several  arts  he  is,  a  much 
greater  actor  than  some  he  fathered 
artistically. 
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DAVID  VVAKFIELD   (TO  THE  RIGHT)   IN  DAVID   BELASCO'S   PRODUCTION  OF   "PETEK  GRIMM" 
-When  he  encounters  a  great  natural  mimetic  gift  like  David  Warfield's,  he  is  happy.  .  .  .  Nothing 
ever  smacked  of  certain  American  scenes  more  than  "The  Girl  1  Left  Behind  Me,"  "The  Heart  of 
Maryland,"  "Peter  Grimm,"  or  "The  Music  Master" 


Yet  I  suppose  if  you  asked  him  what 
he  is,  he  would  promptly  reply:  "I  am 
an  American."  It  is  true.  Race  mani- 
fests itself  princioally  in  his  aesthetic 
predilections.  For  religious  dogma  he 
has  never  cared  beyond  putting  into 
practice  the  Golden  Rule.  But  he  is  a 
patriot,  and  from  the  moment  he  began 
to  feel  his  vocation  he  has  never  ceased 
considering  the  problem  of  our  native 
drama.  And  always  optimistically.  Not 
a  propagandist  with  drums  and  trumpets, 
it  will  be  found  after  the  roll-call  has 
been  sounded  that  David  Belasco's  con- 
tribution to  the  American  theater,  both 
as  producer  and  dramatist,  has  been  of 
historical  importance.  He  began  with  a 
Crummies  and  pump  realism,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  his  day,  but  he  is  far  from 
all  that  now.  David  Belasco  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law  of  growing  organisms, 
he  had  to  develop,  and  in  his  particular 
case  it  was  either  progress  or  a  perish- 
ing of  soul  and  body.  He  was  cast  out 
early  on  his  own  resources.  A  roving 
spirit,  he  was  curious  of  life  at  all 
hazards,  and  this  curiosity  sometimes 
led  him  into  dubious  places.  He  knew 
the  seamy  side  of  San  Francisco.  There 
were  moments  when  his  mother  de- 
spaired of  him.  But  he  was  never  dissi- 
pated. He  frequented  barrooms  and  did 
not  fear  other  aspects  of  the  under- 
world. In  his  juvenile  way  he  tried  to 
see  life  steadily  and  as  a  whole,  but 
what  he  saw  sometimes  confused  his 
reason. 

He  loved  mankind  because  he  had  the 
semi-divine  gift  of  pity.  This  transposi- 
tion of  his  mobile  personality  was  no 
adroit  sentimental  play-acting.  David, 


the  would-be  slayer  of  the  Goliath  of 
sin  and  sluggishness,  has  never  lost  his 
profound  sympathy  for  his  fellow-man. 
At  times  it  amounts  to  sheer  divination. 
It  is  his  feminine  side  in  operation. 
Sometimes  it  slips  into  mere  sentimen- 
tality, and  his  art  suffers  thereby.  And 
it  is  also  the  keystone  to  his  success  in 
training  his  artists;  a  sixth  sense,  that 
serves  him  infallibly  as  an  agent  of 
clairvoyance.  In  his  art  Belasco  is 
clairvoyant.  He  has  been  called  a 
wizard,  but  his  wizardry  deals  with  ex- 
ternals; his  genuine  distinction  lies  in 
his  ability  to  comprehend  character. 

Consider  the  inevitable  current  of  his 
career.  "I,  too,  am  an  actor,"  he  could 
have  said,  without  parodying  Correggio, 
after  he  saw  Charles  Kean.  Though  the 
road  was  obscure,  he  boldly  ventured 
forth  on  its  tortuous  thoroughfares, 
and  whether  as  clown,  bareback  rider, 
peddler,  newspaper  man,  call-boy,  "super," 
actor  in  small  parts,  or  prompter,  he 
assumed  his  devious  tasks  with  a  vim 
that  singled  him  out  as  one  of  the  fore- 
ordained. No  doubt  it  was  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  this  mad  pursuit  of  an  impossible 
ideal,  but  striving  after  the  highest  is 
the  best  intellectual  gymnastic  for  a 
future  artist.  Nowadays,  thanks  to  the 
debased  ideal  of  the  theater,  the  very 
mention  of  discipline  revolts  the  soul 
of  the  beginner.  Where,  indeed,  are  the 
glorious  examples  of  yesteryear?  The 
only  prize  to  be  run  for  and  wrested 
from  an  indifferent  public  is  pecuniary 
success.    Let  art  go  hang! 

In  the  days  of  Belasco's  youth  the 
American  stage  shone  like  a  constella- 
tion.   There  were  not  only  stock  com- 


panies everywhere,  but  there  were  such 
men  and  women  as  Edwin  Booth,  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Drew,  Barrett,  McCul- 
lough,  Modjeska,  Lotta,  John  T.  Ray- 
mond, the  elder  Sothem  (most  incom- 
parable of  comedians),  James  A.  Heme, 
Clara  Morris,  Genevieve  Ward,  Jeffreys 
Lewis,  E.  J.  Buckley,  Maud  Granger, 
Harry  Montague,  Frederick  Warde, 
Charles  Coghlan,  Rose  Coghlan,  Charles 
Thorne,  F.  F.  Mackay,  the  two  Western 
sisters,  the  lovely  Adelaide  Neilson— 
the  list  might  be  prolonged  for  many 
pages.  Young  Belasco  saw  these  people 
at  close  range.  He  studied  them.  He 
worked  with  that  prodigal  of  talents, 
Dion  Boucicault.  He  became  acquainted 
with  the  classics  of  the  drama.  He 
heard  Shakespeare  where  Shakespeare 
is  best  heard— on  the  stage.  He  was  a 
student  at  first  hand,  and,  not  having 
the  time,  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  aesthetics  of  play-writing,  but 
kept  that  task  for  his  leisure  later 
years,  after  he  had  learned  more  in  the 
fire  of  the  footlights  than  the  professors 
of  the  drama  can  ever  tell  him.  He  has 
always  been  catholic  in  his  tastes,  always 
receptive  to  new  influences,  never  reject- 
ing novelty  because  it  wore  a  repellent 
mask,  instinctively  knowing  that  prac- 
tice comes  before  theory,  that  creation 
is  the  parent  of  criticism. 

Let  it  be  said,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
too  often:  The  theater  is  the  theater; 
and  if  this  is  a  platitude,  then  engrave 
it  on  your  memory,  for  it  is  a  golden 
platitude.  In  derision  as  well  as  sorrow, 
some  Frenchman  said  that  over  the 
portal  of  every  playhouse  should  be  in- 
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DAVTD  BELASCO 

"There  is  in  him  a  generous  admixture  of  feminine  sensitivity  ami  intuition,  a  tempera- 
ment that  feels  before  it  reasons;  in  a  word,  'he  resembles  his  mother,'  the  Irish 
phrase  it.    Now  this  responsive  and  sensitive  nature  of  his  presents  a  masculine  surface" 


scribed  this  legend:  All  Reality  abandon 
ye  who  enter  here!  Precisely.  Though 
it  was  meant  in  a  subversive  sense, 
this  warning  embodies  the  first  law  and 
last  of  the  theater.  It  must  not  be  real, 
for  reality  is  a  slayer  of  illusion.  It 
may  be  divorced  from  life,  divorced  from 
literature,  yet  remain  invincibly  itself. 
The  frame  is  quite  rigid.  There  it  is, 
that  bald,  cold,  empty  space  which  dur- 
ing the  traffic  of  two  hours  you  must  fill 
with  what  seems  like  life,  else  fall  by 
the  wayside  with  those  who  cannot  un- 
ravel the  secret  of  the  Sphinx.  It  is  all 
so  inviting,  so  hospitable  to  every  form 
of  literary  talent;  but  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  not  more  im- 
mutable than  are  the  drastic  limitations 
of  the  theater.  Zola  went  further  when 
he  declared:  The  theater  of  the  future 
Avill  be  naturalistic  or  it  will  be  nothing. 
It  is  not  yet  and  never  will  be  natural- 
istic. You  may  reel  off  at  the  tip  of 
your  tongue  the  Three  Unities  and  the 
Thirty-six  Situations,  but  the  knowledge 
of  these  and  a  thousand  axioms  besides 
cannot  make  of  a  sow's  ear  a  silken 
purse.  "How  to  Write  a  Play"  lectures 
have  never  taught  any  one  the  art  of 
play-making. 

During  our  nocturnal  promenades  Mr 
Belasco  opened  his  heart  to  me  concern- 
ing his  artistic  aspirations.  He  had  not. 
been  in  New  York  long,  though  already 


recognized  as  a  man  of  promise.  Neces- 
sity pinched,  for  he  had  a  family  to  sup- 
port, and  in  him  the  domestic  virtues 
had  early  blossomed.  He  was  then  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theater;  it  was  dur- 
ing the  Mallory  regime.  He  worked  un- 
remittingly. And  not  always  in  con- 
genial surroundings.  Theaterland  is 
hardly  territory  where  altruism  is  in- 
digenous. The  struggle  for  life  therein 
takes  on  the  ugliest  semblance;  at  times 
buccaneering,  with  its  concomitants,  cut- 
ting throats,  walking  the  plank,  and 
plundering,  seems  more  merciful.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  some  noteworthy  man- 
agers— Lester  Wallack,  A.  M.  Palmer, 
Augustin  Daly,  Daniel  Frohman,  J.  M. 
Hill,  and  a  few  others — who  upheld 
standards,  but  then,  as  now,  the  rank 
and  file  were  the  same.  Charles  Froh- 
man, a  gentleman  by  the  grace  of  God, 
was  a  close  friend  of  David  Belasco  even 
during  the  time  when  divided  by  busi- 
ness interests,  and  the  living  manager 
speaks  of  his  dead  associate  with  unmis- 
takable affection. 

As  a  stage  director  he  always  achieved 
success.  There  was  no  disputing  his 
mastery  of  his  material.  Years  of  adapt- 
ing, rewriting,  translating,  had  endowed 
him,  coupled  with  his  enormous  experi- 
ence, with  swiftness  in  attacking  any 
problem  that  presented  itself  and  an  in- 
evitable tact  in  the  handling  of  his 


forces.  The  principal  reason  why  he 
has  been  successful  in  his  fashioning  of 
raw  material  is  that,  apart  from  his 
technical  training,  he  is  an  untiring  stu- 
dent of  human  nature.  The  procrustean 
theory  of  training  he  discards.  That  way 
lies  the  arbitrary,  the  machine-made. 
He,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  slight  exag- 
geration, fits  his  play  to  his  actors. 
This  simply  means  that  he  studies  the 
instrument  from  the  keys  of  which  he 
extorts  music.  No  two  humans  are 'alike. 
Belasco  spies  on  souls.  He  makes  his 
inferences;  sometimes  he  goes  on  a 
wrong  tack;  not,  however,  often.  He 
finds  what  he  wants.  A  touch  or  two 
and  the  organism  plays  its  own  tune. 
He  literally  educes  from  his  woman  or 
man  what  is  already  in  both  of  them. 
When  he  encounters  a  great  natural 
mimetic  gift  like  David  Warfield's,  he  is 
happy.  A  hint  to  such  an  intelligence 
suffices.  With  lesser  people  he  seldom 
fails,  for  he  varies  his  procedure  with 
each  person. 

My  personal  belief  is  that  he  hypnotizes 
his  players — let  us  call  it  that  for  want 
of  a  better  word — else  how  account  for 
the  many  instances  of  actors  and 
actresses  who  won  success,  artistic  and 
otherwise,  and  have  faded  into  medi- 
ocrity when  they  passed  from  under  his 
personal  domination?  I  know  this  has 
a  Svengali  flavor,  but  I  am  willing  to 
let  the  statement  stand  for  what  it  is 
worth — that  under  the  intellectual  super- 
vision of  this  keen  critic  artists  give  out 
what  is  best  in  them.  This  much  may 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction: 
There  is  no  precise  Belasco  method,  no 
particular  school;  no  actor  or  actress 
has  ever  lost  his  or  her  individuality; 
rather  has  that  individuality  been  accen- 
tuated and  defined.  Mrs.  Carter's  case 
is  a  signal  instance,  as  well  as  that  of 
Blanche  Bates.  I  have  sat  through  re- 
hearsals at  the  Belasco  Theater  when  a 
full-dress  rehearsal  was  as  long  and 
torturesome  as  an  initial  rehearsal.  I 
have  seen  this  impresario  of  accents, 
gestures,  and  attitudes  go  through  an 
entire  night,  till  morning  found  his 
guests  pallid,  nervous,  irritable,  while 
he  was  as  fresh  as  his  company;  his  en- 
thusiasm kept  every  one  vital,  every  one 
save  the  curious  students  in  the  stalls. 
David  Belasco  is  the  last  of  that  old 
line  of  stage-managers  who  teaches  by 
personal  precept.  And  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I  suspect  there  is  con- 
cealed in  him  somewhere  an  autocrat. 

I  once  wrote  of  him  that  if  Richard 
Wagner  had  collaborated  with  him  in 
stage  management  it  would  have  been 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  Bayreuth.  The 
first  garish  school  of  stage  decoration 
was  an  ugly  dissonance  in  Wagner's  at- 
tempt at  a  synthesis  of  the  seven  arts. 
Primarily  David  Belasco  is  a  painter. 
He  wields  a  big  brush  and  paints 
broadly,  but  he  can  produce  miniature 
effects;  effects  that  charm,  atmospheric 
effects.  Nothing  so  exotically  beautiful 
has  ever  been  shown  as  the  decor  of 
"The  Darling  of  the  Gods."  Never  mind 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  story.  The 
scenic  surroundings  were  more  Japanesa 
than  the  play  itself— an  attenuated  echo 
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of    Pierre    Loti's    exquisite  "Madame 
Chrysantheme."    But  the  stage  was  a 
marvel  of  evocation.     "The  River  of 
Souls"  brought  into  the  theater  a  vision 
almost  as  mystical  and  melancholy  as  a 
page  from  Dante's  "Inferno."    Truly  a 
moving  picture.    A  proof  before  all  let- 
ters!   One  that  since  has  been  paraded 
abroad  as  a  triumphant  discovery  of  the 
New  Art.    In  all  the  theaters  I  visited 
at  London  and  on  the  Continent  I  saw 
nothing  that  had  not  been  forestalled 
by  the  genius  of  Belasco;  not  the  start- 
ling lighting  effects  of  Gordon  Craig, 
nor  the  atmospheric  innovations  of  Rein- 
hardt,  nor  the  resonant  decorations  of 
Bakst,  were  novel  to  me,  for  I  had 
watched  the  experiments  at  the  several 
Belasco  theaters,  had   heard  the  dis- 
coverer himself  discourse  his  theme. 

His  fastidious  taste  in  music  he  dem- 
onstrated by  abolishing  music  during 
the  entr'actes.    The  double-stage,  an  in- 
vention of  the  fertile  Steele  Mackaye, 
anticipated  the  Munich  revolving  stage 
by  years,  and  was  utilized  by  Belasco 
when  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater. 
But  credit  for  his  innumerable  devices, 
artistic  and  mechanical,  has  yet  to  be 
given  him  in  many  quarters;  though  the 
tendency  to  over-emphasize  his  abilities 
as  a  manager  at  the  expense  of  his  dra- 
matic   triumphs    is    deplorable.  Mr. 
Belasco  is  not  a  theatrical  upholsterer. 
He  is  more  interested  in  the  play  than 
its  setting.    That  he  provides  an  ade- 
quate frame  for  his  picture  testifies  to 
his  disinterested  love  of  perfection.  If 
a  period  is  to  be  illustrated,  he  illus- 
trates it.  The  exact  m  ilieu  is  his  motto. 
The  sumptuous  Du  Barry  epoch,  the  gor- 
geous exoticism  of  the  Japanese,  the 
American    interiors    in    "The  Easiest 
Way,"  the  austere  simplicity  of  "Marie 
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Odile" — four  walls,  a  table,  a  few  chairs, 
an  image  of  the  Madonna,  a  painting,  two 
or  three  pigeons,  and  a  small  cast— to 
mention  a  few  of  his  productions,  testify 
to  his  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
atmosphere.  Nothing  ever  smacked  of 
certain  American  scenes  more  than  "The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  "The  Heart  of 
Maryland,"  "Peter  Grimm,"  or  "The  Mu- 
sic Master." 

His  art  has  grown  in  finesse.    He  has 
become  more  impressionistic.    He  sug- 
gests,  rather   than   states.     The  con- 
temporary stage,  thanks  to  the  rather 
bleak  decorative  scheme  of  Ibsen  and 
his  followers,  has  become  simpler  in 
accessories.    Despite  the  color  extrava- 
gances of  the  Russian  Ballet,  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  drama  are  more  sober 
than,  say,  a  decade  ago.    The  picture 
itself  has  become  simplified;  formerly 
one  couldn't  see  the  forest  because  of 
the  trees  therein  or  follow  the  piece  be- 
cause   of   its    mise-en-scene.     I  have 
watched  plays  in  fear  and  trembling  be- 
cause of  the  cart-loads  of  things  on  the 
.stage,  among  which  the  actors  painfully 
threaded  their  way.    And  that,  too,  was 
a  passing  fashion.    Everything  changes 
in  the  theater  except  the  theater  itself. 
George  Moore  in  a  recent  preface  tells 
a  story  about  Granville  Barker.  That  in- 
genious manager,  actor,  and  playwright 
was  explaining  to  a  friend  the  "men- 
tality of  his  characters"  in  a  projected 
play  of  his,  when  he  was  thus  inter- 
rupted: "Get  on  with  the  story;  it's  the 
story  that  counts."   In  this  anecdote  is 
compressed  the  wisdom  of  agas  as  seen 
through  the  spectacles  of  practical  Mr. 
Everyman.     For    David    Belasco  the 
story's  the  thing. 

He  has  written  and  collaborated  in 
the  writing  of  many  plays.    He  has  had 
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his  failures.  I  recall  his  "Younger  Son," 
an  adaptation  from  the  German,  put  on, 
if  I  remember  right,  at  the  Empire  The- 
ater.   Something  went  wrong,  though 
it    had    several    fine    episodes.  The 
adapter  was  implacable;  he  it  was  who 
insisted  that  the  piece  be  taken  off.  He 
was  always  his  sternest   critic.  For 
nowadays  this  play  would  be  a  master- 
piece. I  remember,  too,  "La  Belle  Russe." 
It  was  merely  sensational  in  the  violent 
style  of  its  day,  and  Gallic  to  the  core. 
However,  this  is  not  a  record  of  Mr. 
Belasco's  achievements  as  a  dramatist. 
He  fought  hard  for  recognition  and  won 
his  way  slowly  and  not  ungrudgingly. 
In  his  naive  and  candid  autobiography 
you  may  read  the  unique  record  of  his 
climb  to  fortune.    He  is  not  without  a 
touch  of  mysticism;  was  there  ever  any 
one  connected  with  the  theater  who  was 
altogether  free  from  its  harmless  super- 
stitions?  He  believes  in  his  star.  Why 
not?    It  has  hung  there  on  the  firma- 
ment of  his  consciousness  since  he  can 
remember.  He  won't  admit  the  fact  that 
he  hung  it  himself.    But  there  it  is. 
And,  call  it  his  ideal  or  what  you  will, 
he  has  followed  this  glowing  symbol 
from,  the  wilderness  into  the  promised 
land.    Nor  has  it  ceased  to  shine  for 
him.    He  is  as  full  of  artistic  projects 
as  he  was  forty  years  ago.    Happy  man 
to  grow  younger  in  his  heart  though  his 
head  is  gray!    To-day  the  vivid-appear- 
ing young  man  of  the  late  eighties  looks 
like  a  French  abbe  in  some  courtly 
scene  by  a  pastelist  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    His  smile  has  the  benevolent 
irony  of  a  nature  that  will  never  become 
cynical. 

During  our  walks  and  talks  in  those 
far-away  nights  i  often  quizzed  him 
about  the  Moderns.    At  that  time,  in- 
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stead  of  writing  books  about  Ibsen  and 
Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck  and  Becque, 
I  was  working  in  the  critical  trenches, 
throwing  bombs  at  the  uncritical  old 
guard,  which  would  die  rather  than  sur- 
render the  privilege  of  calling  Ibsen  and 
the  new  dramatists  "immoral,  stupid, 
cynical,  inexpert."  Well,  David  Belasco 
knew  all  these  revolutionists;  he  still 
reads  them,  as  his  library  shelves  show. 
He  knows  more  about  the  practical  side 
of  Ibsen  (for  he  admires  the  great  Nor- 
wegian's supreme  mastery  of  dramatic 
technique)  than  do  his  own  faultfinders 
among  the  so-called  amateur  pocket  play- 
houses. We  discussed  the  entire  move- 
ment— now  a  matter  of  history — till 
sometimes  we  were  hoarse.  The  truth 
in  the  matter  is  this:  David  Belasco 
was  literally  born  and  bred  in  the  great 
dramatic  traditions  of  the  golden  age. 
Shakespeare  is  his  god.  Then  the 
romantic  French  theater.  And  little 
wonder.  Sentiments  more  than  ideas 
are  the  pabulum  of  his  plays.  He  is  un- 
afraid of  old  conventions.  He  is  an 
abnormally  normal  man.  The  New  Move- 
ment is  less  a  dramatic  revolution  than 
a  filtration  of  modern  motives  into  the 
theater.  The  Ibsen  technique  dates  back 


to  the  inexhaustible  Scribe;  while  the 
Norwegian  leans  heavily  in  the  matter 
of  the  thesis  play  on  Dumas  fils.  Char- 
acterization is  his  trump  card. 

Now,  problems  of  a  certain  sort  do  not 
intrigue  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Belasco.  He 
dislikes  the  pulpit  in  the  theater.  While 
he  willingly  admits  that  in  the  domain 
of  drama  there  are  many  mansions,  he 
is  principally  interested  in  what  the 
psychologists  call  the  primary  emotions; 
the  setting  is  of  secondary  interest.  A 
piece  full  of  black  class  hatred  and 
lust,  like  the  extraordinary  "Miss  Julia" 
of  Strindberg,  does  not  appeal  to  his 
sensibilities.  Why?  Question  of  tem- 
perament. Its  "modernity"  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is,  with  all 
its  shuddering  power,  too  frank,  too 
brutal,  for  him.  He  demands  the  con- 
soling veils  of  illusion  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  human  soul.  If  a  man 
loves  the  classic  English  school  of  por- 
traiture and  landscape,  the  suave  mel- 
low tones  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
fragile  grace  and  delicious  melting  hues 
of  Gainsborough,  the  humid  glory  of  the 
clouds  in  a  Constable  country  scene' 
shall  we  quarrel  witli  him  for  not  pre- 
fering  Manet  or  Degas?    Mr.  Belasco 


admires  Ibsen,  and  he  appreciates  the 
skill  and  sincerity  of  Degas  and  Manet. 
But  he  sticks  to  his  Reynolds  and  Con- 
stable and  Gainsborough.  Other  days, 
other  ways. 

He  has  said:  "The  true  realism  is 
not  to  reproduce  material  things;  .  .  . 
it  is  to  reproduce  the  realities  of  inner 
life."  The  theater,  despite  its  obvious 
exteriority,  has  its  inner  life.  I  don't 
think  that  Mr.  Belasco  has  cared  to  ex- 
plore certain  crannies  of  that  "inner 
life,"  because  the  dwellers  on  the  thresh- 
old are  rather  disquieting  to  behold. 
Ibsen  still  speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue 
to  the  majority.  This  is  not  an  apology, 
but  an  explanation.  For  me  the  popular 
play  of  the  day  is  no  better,  no  worse, 
than  it  was  years  ago.  It  is  for  public 
consumption,  and  in  the  theater  we 
Americans  like  to  sip  sweets,  not  to 
think.  In  the  meantime  let  us  rejoice 
in  the  possession  of  Belasco's  rare  ar- 
tistic personality,  for  he  has  done  so 
much  for  our  native  theater.  And  on 
this  note  I  must  end  these  halting  im- 
pressions summoned  from  the  past  by 
the  sight  of  an  old  play  bill:  "David 
Belasco  presents  Lenore  Ulric  in  "The 
Son-Daughter." 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE,  THE 
PERSISTENT  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH, 
AND  THE  CAUSE  OF  GERMANY'S  PRESENT  LACK  OF  A  SENSE 
OF    DEFEAT,    DESCRIBED    IN    SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


I-INTERVIEWING  GERMANY 

CABLE  CORRESPONDENCE  BY  W.  C.  GREGG 


I HAVE  visited  the  Rhine,  the  Ruhr, 
the  Hamburg,  and  the  Berlin  dis- 
tricts, riding  twelve  hundred  'miles 
by  daylight,  and  interviewing  twenty- 
five  people — manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  workers.  We  took  long  rides 
through  the  parts  of  Hamburg,  Cologne, 
and  Berlin  where  we  could  see  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  people  and  their 
children.  We  got  our  information  about 
prices  from  stores,  and  pay  of  labor 
from  workmen  and  employers.  I  had 
visited  Europe,  including  Germany, 
three  times  before  1914. 

Germany  bears  no  outward  sign  of 
having  been  at  war  excepting  the  stag- 
nant harbor  of  Hamburg.  The  winter 
grain  is  green  and  the  spring  plowing 
is  being  finished  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  horses  and  tools,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  farms  are  stocked  with  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  chickens.  Living  is 
cheap  in  Germany.  The  -pay  of  labor  is 
low.  The  product  of  her  factories  can 
be  sold  much  "below  the  product  of 
France,  England,  or  of  the  United  States. 

People  travel  on  the  railways  for  one- 
third  of  what  we  pay.  Trains  were  al- 
ways well   filled,   sometimes  crowded 


Last  Sunday  morning  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple at  the  Frankfort  station  took  trains 
for  outings.  We  noticed  several  com- 
panies of  Boy  Scouts. 

Germany  is  as  well  dressed  in  wool 
and  furs  as  the  United  States.  The  peo- 
ple are  as  healthy  and  fat  as  they  ever 
were,  not  excepting  the  children.  We 
visited  two  American  feeding  stations  in 
Berlin,  where  we  saw  many  anaemic 
children,  who  needed  the  attention  of  a 
diet  expert;  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  as 
many  per  thousand  inhabitants  in  Ber- 
lin as  in  New  York.  A  Berlin  woman 
said  that  for  two  years  during  the  war 
she  was  hungry,  but  added  that  for  some 
reason  she  had  gained  in  weight.  On 
a  train  a  very  fat  man  with  two 
double  chins  complained  that  he  had 
lost  fifty  pounds  from  lack  of  food.  I 
think  there  may  be  some  loss  of  high 
living,  but  it  has  not  reduced  the  weight 
of  the  average  person  perceptibly.  We 
kept  exclaiming  at  the  number  of  fat 
people  everywhere. 

Measured  by  the  dollar  standard,  an 
ordinary  workman  gets  about  nine  cents, 
a  skilled  man  fourteen  cents  an  hour;  a 
stenographer,  eighteen  dollars  a  month. 


Food  is  cheap — potatoes,  one  cent; 
bread,  two  cents;  margarine,  seventeen 
cents;  pork,  twenty-five  cents;  chickens, 
seventeen  cents  a  pound;  eggs,  thirty- 
six  cents  a  dozen;  rent,  two  rooms  for 
a  workman,  one  dollar  a  month;  street- 
car fares,  less  than  two  cents. 

I  had  long  talks  with  two  manufac- 
turers. I  asked  them  if  the  laboring 
man  was  able  to  buy  as  many  necessi- 
ties now  as  before  the  war.  They  said. 
No.  I  asked  why  they  did  not  increase 
wages.  They  threw  up  their  hands,  say- 
ing that  is  impossible. 

I  notice  that  that  word  impossible 
was  a  frequent  answer  of  Germans  to 
my  many  questions.  The  expenditures  of 
the  Government  are  many  times  its  in- 
come; why  doesn't  it  retrench?  Impos- 
sible! Why  doesn't  the  Government 
Bank  stop  printing  so  .much  paper 
money?  Impossible! 

I  understand  why  they  do  not  want  to 
increase  the  wages  of  labor,  because  that 
would  partly  interfere  with  their  plan 
to  get  back  their  export  trade  in  manu- 
factured goods.  They  are  now  quoting 
prices  which  figure  about  one-half  what 
American  manufacturers   can  sell  at. 
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Americans  could  make  cheap  goods  also 
if  the  prices  of  American  farm  products 
and  American  labor  were  as  low  as  they 
are  in  Germany;  but  who  wants  that 
condition  in  the  United  States?  It  is 
not  hard  to  keep  German  goods  out  of 
America  by  a  tariff  sufficiently  high,  but 
that  is  most  objectionable;  and  we  can- 
not protect  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  by  passing  tariff  laws. 

I  asked  one  German  what  his  country 
most  needed. 

"America,"  he  replied,  "should  ship 
us  food  and  raw  material  on  fifteen 
years'  credit;  then  we  can  get  back  our 
old  trade." 

There  is  a  surprising  amount  of  hatred 
of  England.  Two  men  said  England 
would  get  us  into  a  war  with  Japan, 
and  when  we  were  weakened  she  would 
jump  in  and  finish  us.  I  offended  both 
men  by  laughing  in  their  faces. 

Their  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  is  quite  different.  They  want  to 
use  us;  so  they  commence  by  running 
down  our  allies.  One  man  exclaimed 
at  the  cruelty  of  the  French.  I  asked, 
"How?"  He  replied,  "By  their  treat- 
ment of  German  prisoners,  and  their 
lying  propaganda."  I  laughed  again,  for 
I  had  seen  the  way  the  French  treated 
German  prisoners  during  the  war. 
Germany  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
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Americans  do  everything  possible,  from 
feeding  their  children  (this  helps  their 
argument  against  paying  indemnity)  to 
furnishing  them  raw  material  on  credit 
to  be  sold  to  America's  customers  in  for- 
eign lands  for  cash. 

Germany  had  a  splendid  trade  in  South 
America  before  the  war.  It  has  largely 
passed  to  the  United  States.  Her  great- 
est hope  lies  in  recovering  it.  If  we  help 
Germany  do  it,  it  will  be  a  joke  for  the 
gods. 

We  were  dining  in  a  large,  fashionable 
cafe  in  Hamburg.  A  shabby  little  girl 
selling  flowers  stopped  at  each  table, 
dropping  a  courtesy  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  She  was  ignored  or  repulsed 
by  seven  or  eight  tables.  Seeing  we 
were  foreigners,  she  moved  around  us; 
but  we  stopped  her  and  bought.  I  did 
not  see  her  make  another  sale — again  a 
case  of  "Let  America  do  it." 

I  may  be  interested  in  German  chil- 
dren, but  not  until  the  American  chil- 
dren, the  French  children,  the  Italian 
children,  and  hordes  of  other  children 
are  taken  care  of.  The  display  of 
wealth  in  Germany  is  too  great  and  too 
widely  distributed  to  justify  her  accept- 
ing alms. 

We  visited  the  devastated  area  of 
France  and  some  of  the  bombed  factories 
in  Belgium  before  entering  Germany. 
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Perhaps  we  should  not  have  done  that. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  have  noticed 
French  people  sadly  wheeling  away  the 
crumbled  brick  walls  so  that  their  house 
might  be  built  again  on  its  old  founda- 
tions. Perhaps  we  should  not  have  seen 
Belgian  cows  sometimes  hitched  to 
plows  and  people  to  canal  boats  because 
their  animals  had  been  taken  away  from 
them  by  thousands  and  returned  only  by 
hundreds.  But  we  did,  and  when  we 
saw  Germany  untouched  by  shot  or 
shell  'and  with  horses  enough  for  all 
needs  we  could  not  suppress  some  indig- 
nation. 

Germany  is  entitled  to  justice;  we 
need  not  give  her  more.  It  is  she' who 
will  have  to  work  out  her  own  salvation, 
mental,  moral,  and  financial.  I  hope 
she  can,  for  the  world  will  not  be  at 
peace  until  she  rids  herself  of  the  greed 
and  vanity  which  filled  her  in  1914  and 
which  has  not  been  eliminated  from  her 
system  in  March,  1921. 

I  consider  the  condition  of  the  workers 
the  most  important  matter  we  observed 
in  Germany.  Neither  labor  unions  nor 
political  activity  have  obtained  for  them 
a  fair  deal.  This  seems  to  show  that 
the  old  hard  German  aggression  is  still 
in  control,  whether  in  intrigue  abroad 
or  oppression  at  home. 

Paris,  France,  March  2,  1921. 


II-THE  BLACK  TROOPS 


SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE  BY 
STEPHANE  LAUZANNE 

OF  THE  PARIS  "  MATIN  " 

WITH  A  STATEMENT  BY 
FERDINAND  FOCH 
MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE 


THERE  is  a  question  of  black  troops. 
Or,  at  least,  the  Germans  are  anx- 
ious that  there  should  be  a  ques- 
tion of  black  troops.    For  six  months 
they  have  been  saying  repeatedly  all 
over  the  United  States:   "France  em- 
ploys black  troops  in  the  occupied  dis- 
tricts of  the  Rhine.    These  troops  are 
behaving  most  scandalously;  they  out- 
rage women  and  murder  children.  Our 
unhappy  populations  are  submitted  to  a 
perfect  reign  of  terror  and  atrocities." 
Strangely  enough,  these  accusations  did 
not  take  very  long  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  to  reach  America;  but  the  echo  of 
them  took  longer  to  recross  the  Atlantic 
and  to  spread  in  France.    And  France 
only  came  to  know  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  in  America  there  exists  a  German 
campaign  relative  to  the  black  troops. 
Let  us  see  what  the  German  allegations 
are  really  worth. 
First  of  all,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  sub- 


(C)  Keystone  ^ — 
FERDINAND  FOCH,  MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE,  GENERALISSIMO  OF  THE  ALLIES  IN 

THE  WORLD  WAR 

Marsha,  Foch's  statement  prepared  for  pubiication  in  Stephane  Lausanne's  correspondence 
is  printed  on  the  following  pag(= 
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SENEGALESE  TKOOPS,  BLACKS 

"For  several  months  there  has  not  been  a  single  mack  soldier  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine." — Marshal  Koch 


mit  the  case  to  Marshal  Foch.  He  re- 
plied by  making  the  appended  statement. 

This  declaration  is  clear,  and  ought  to 
suffice.  But  there  is  even  better  still 
than  the  voice  of  a  Marshal  of  France; 


there  is  the  impartial  witness  of  high 
foreign  and  neutral  personalities  and 
there  are  the  admissions  made  by  the 
Germans  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  Scandina- 


vian authoresses,  Madame  Karen  Bram- 
son,  made  a  trip  of  several  weeks  along 
the  Rhine,  and,  having  heard  of  the 
famous  outrages  supposed  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  black  troops,  wanted 
to  investigate  the  matter  herself  on  the 
spot.  She  visited  the  principal  towns, 
interrogated  the  inhabitants,  questioned 
the  authorities,  examining  the  matter 
most  carefully.  Then,  on  her  return  to 
Sweden,  she  published  the  results  of  her 
patient  investigation.  I  give  them  here 
below  and  quote  her  conclusion  textu- 
ally: 

"Germany,"  writes  Madame  Eramson, 
"knows  the  truth:  The  German  men 
hate  the  colored  soldiers  because  the 
women  take  too  great  an  interest  in 
them.  The  men  cry  out:  'Rape!'  in 
order  to  be  revenged  and  to  excuse  the 
women  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreigner. 
The  fact  is  that  the  colored  troops  are 
an  irresistible  attraction  to  many  Ger- 
man women.  In  the  evening,  in  front 
of  the  barracks,  there  is  an  intense 
movement  of  women  awaiting  the  com- 
ing out  of  the  soldiers,  then  incidents  oc- 
cur, disputes  arise,  cries  and  laughter 
are  to  be  heard,  and  those  are  the 
rapes! " 

Madame  Karen  Bramson  has  done 
even  more  than  to  report  her  impres- 
sions to  her  Swedish  compatriots;  she 
has  brought  them  clippings  from  Ger- 
man newspapers  from  the  Rhine.  Those 
are  certainly  witnesses  which  none  can 
repudiate.  They  are  edifying.  Listen 
to  their  talk: 

The  "Christlicher  Pilger,"  a  religious 
paper  of  Spire,  on  the  Rhine,  under  the 
title  of  "French  Politics  Towards  Ger- 
many," wrote  on  December  9  last: 

"The  'Augsburger  Zeitung'  has  re- 
cently reproduced  an  article  from  an 
English  paper,  the  'Daily  Herald,'  blam- 
ing in  strong  terms  the  attitude  of  the 
black  troops  in  the  occupied  territories. 
In  the  interest  of  the  truth,  the  'Christ- 
licher Pilger'  declares  that  at  Spire  and 
in  its  suburbs  the  black  troops  enjoy 
a  greater  regard  than  the  white  garri- 
son did  that  preceded  them  here.  The 
black  troops  of  occupation'are  generally 
most  well  behaved.  If  complaints  have 
been  heard,  they  ought  to  be  made 
against  that  category  of  shameless  young 
German  girls  who  have  no  fear  of  being 
seduced,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  seek 
to  seduce  others." 

Another  paper,  the  "Volklingei  Nach- 
richten,"  under  the  title  of  "Undignified 
Women,"  rises  up  against  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  young  German  girls  who 
throw  themselves  on  the  necks  of  the 
black  troops  of  occupation,  and  says  that 
"these  shameless  women  ought  to  be 
flogged." 

Even  more  characteristic  perhaps  is 
the  following  note  inserted  by  the 
"Koelnische  Zeitung:" 

"The  use  of  black  troops  In  the  occu- 
pied countries  has  been  most  severely 
criticised  in  the  German  as  wrell  as  in 
the  foreign  press.  Even  if  we  have  to 
maintain  that  it  goes  against  the  Ger- 
men  sentiments  to  see  black  troops  of 
occupation  in  the  old  Christian  Rhine 
lands,  we  must,  however,  acknowledge 


MARSHAL  FOCUS  STATEMENT 

MADE  TO  STEPHANE  LAUZANNK  TO  ACCOMPANY  THIS  ARTICLE 


"  Ij^OR  several  months  there  has 
not  been  a  single  black  soldier 
on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
few  natives  wlio  are  still  there  are 
the  Algerian  and  Moroccan  Riftis, 
who  are  Arabs,  and  not  blacks, 
Furthermore,  never  at  any  time 
whatsoever  were  the  natives,  be 
they  Algerians,  Moroccans,  or  Hene- 
galians,  billeted  with  the  inhabi- 
tants; they  have  always  been  quar- 
tered in  barracks  or  camps.  This 


shoirs  that  their  intercourse  with 
the  civilian  population  teas  exceed- 
ingly limited.  To  conclude,  no  proof 
irliatsoerer  has  evffr  been  brought 
foricard  to  the  military  interallied 
authorities  relatPre  to  the  alleged 
outrages.  Each  time  that  a  com- 
plaint reached  us  an  investigation 
was  made,  but  always  without  any 
result.  In  each  case  we  always 
found  ourselves  confronted  by  a  lie 
or  a  non-existent  fact." 
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that  we  are  unable  to  prove  the  truth 
of  these  accusations  which  have  formed 
the  basis  of  the  articles  concerning  this 
question. 

"We  regret,"  etc. 

But  the  most  typical  fact  is  the  fol- 
lowing, which  has  been  communicated  to 
me  by  the  staff  of  Marshal  Foch: 

It  had  been  rumored  that  at  Sarrebruck 
the  bodies  of  four  young  girls  hac1  been 
found  in  a  dung-hole  near  the  barracks 
where  the  black  soldiers  were  stationed. 
The  local  "press  was  said  to  have  pub- 
lished the  news.  The  French  military 
authorities  were  impressed,  and  re- 
quested the  German  burgomaster  to 
make  an  official  inquest.  Here  below  is 
the  letter  of  that  same  burgomaster: 

"The  municipality  of  the  town  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  article 
concerning  the  discovery  of  the  four 
bodies  of  young  girls  in  a  dung-hole  of 
the  Joffre  barracks  at  Sarrebruck.  The 
fact  of  this  lying  communication  was 
only  made  known  by  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 24.  The  municipality  regrets  ex- 
ceedingly that,  without  having  examined 
the  truth  of  this  untruthful  communi- 
cation, many  papers  have  published  this 
article,  which  is  liable  to  compromise 
the  friendly  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  population  and  the  French 
administration.  Hobohm." 

An  old  French  saying  runs:  "Calum- 
niate, calumniate,  something  always  re- 
mains of  it!"  When  one  has  read  the 
documents  herein  above  named,  it  seems 
that  nothing  remains  at  all.  They  will 
have  to  look  for  and  find  something 
better. 

Paris,  France. 


Wide  World 

MOROCCAN  TROOPER,  ARABIAN 

"The  few  natives  uho  arc  still  there  [on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine]  are  the  Algerian  and 
Moroccan  Rifles,  who  arc  Arabs  and  not  blacks."— Marshal  Foch 


III— THE  PREMATURE  PEACE  WITH  CERMANY 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  BY  WADE  CHANCE 


m  TITH  two  years  and  more  elapsed 
since  the  armistice  was  made, 
TT  Germany  has  neither  completely 
disarmed,  nor  has  the  amount  of  her 
reparation  bill  towards  the  partial  cost 
of  the  destruction  she  wrought  yet  been 
settled. 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  from  one  to 
two  years  would  have  been  gained  in 
the  readjustment  of  Europe  had  the 
Allies  obtained  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  German  forces  and,  their  leaders, 
and  occupied  Berlin — the  true  intent  of 
every  Allied  soldier? 

When  Mr.  Wilson  was  negotiating  the 
armistice,  an  Allied  diplomat  in  Wash- 
ington said: 

"Mr.  President,  why  do  you  make 
peace  with  Germany?" 

"Because  Germany  is  defeated,"  an- 
swered the  President. 

"But  Germany  doesn't  know  it,  and 
that  is  all  that  matters,"  said  the  dip- 
lomat. 

Yet  the  diplomat  understated  the  case. 
Germany  not  only  did  not  know  that 
she  was  defeated,  she  knew  she  was 
not  defeated,  for  did  she  not  remain 
the  only  Continental  country  taking 
part  in  the  war  that  was  not  invaded? 


It  was  a  question  of  definition,  and  Ger 
many's  was  more  accurate  than  Mr.  Wil- 
son's. To  her  the  test  of  defeat  was 
simple  but  definite:  she  must  at  all 
costs  avoid  destruction  or  capture  of  her 
armies  and  invasion  of  her  soil. 

These  two  aims  had  been  the  avowed 
purposes  of  the  Allied  world,  the  irre- 
ducible minimum.  Suddenly,  in  the  hour 
of  final  disaster,  Germany  found  unhoped- 
for aid,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  unaware  of  Ger- 
many's well-defined  purpose,  made  a 
definition  of  his  own,  and  the  world 
failed  to  recognize  its  fateful  inac- 
curacy and  limitation.  Some  few  there 
were  who  warned,  even  before  the  armi- 
stice was  signed,  but  they  were  unheard 
amid  the  jubilant  clamor  of  a  counter- 
feit victory.  The  uneasy  conscience  of 
any  Allied  leader  responsible  for  the 
error  must  have  sensed  those  discordant 
overtones  which  rang  out  to  ears  more 
truly  attuned — the  escape  of  Germany 
and  the  knell  of  the  only  kind  of  peace 
which  counted,  a  final  and  decisive  one. 
It  was  Allied  hands  which  rung  the  joy- 
bells,  but  German  hearts  which  felt 
truest  rejoicing. 

Foch  was  compelled  to  release  his 
strangle-bold  on  the  German  tiger  and 


allowed  only  to  clip  his  claws — a  con- 
queror turned  manicure.  All  that  Foch 
was  permitted  to  do  he  did,  but  we  have 
his  recent  declaration  .in  Paris  that  he 
had  expected  the.  A  Hied  Powers  to  com- 
plete the  task  after  he  had  done  his  part. 

But  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  glory  for  the  Peace-Maker,  that  we 
should  have  a  Peace  Without  Victory! 

There  was  evident  intention  to  save 
Germany's  face  and  effect  a  compromise 
peace  which  would  avoid  the  appear- 
ance, if  not  indeed  the  reality,  of  un- 
conditional surrender.  It  was  the  very 
course  best  calculated  to  keep  alive  Ger- 
man militarism  and  faith  in  Germany's 
invincibility.  Our  leaders  had  not  the 
vision  to  see  that  it  was  more  necessary 
to  destroy  the  legend  than  the  substance 
itself.  They  spared  the  substance,  and 
thereby  gave  new  life  to  the  legend  by 
quitting  too  soon! 

Emile  Cammaerts  in  a  lecture  in  Lon- 
don once  described  a  drawing  by  Forain 
of  two  French  poilus,  covered  with  mud 
and  exposed  to  infernal  shell-fire.  "Let's 
hope,"  said  one,  "that  they  will  hold 
out."  "Who?"  asked  the  other.  "Why, 
the  civilians." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  com- 
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This  cartoon  was  obtained  by  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott,  of  The  Outlook,  when  he  was 
editorial  correspondent  in  /■'ranee  at  the  Peace  Conference 


"Emile  Cammaerts  in  a  lecture  in  London  once  described  a  drawing  by  Forain  of 
two  French  poilus  covered  with  mud  and  exposed  to  infernal  shell-fire.    'Let's  hope,'  Co* 
said  one,  'that  they  will  hold  out.'    'Who?'  asked  the  other.  'Why,  the  civilians.'  " 


posite  mind  of  the  German  General 
Staff,  prepared  for  every  emergency, 
ceased  to  function  with  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  Then  began  a  silent  war 
of  coercive  propaganda  and  obstruction, 
to  snatch  victory  from  defeat.  Their  old 
weapon,  Bolshevism,  which  had  worked 
such  wonders  in  Russia,  was  everywhere 
employed  with  alarming  results.  Allied 
delay  in  enforcing  German  disarmament 
was  due  to  fear  of  Bolshevism,  with  the 
feeble  hope  that  Germany's  forces  would 
suppress  it  and  stay  its  westward  march. 
Instead  of  treating  Prussianism  and 
Bolshevism  as  two  arms  of  the  same 
monster,  the  second  of  only  less  malig- 
nant growth  than  the  first,  the  Allies 
chose  the  weaker  course  of  relying  on 
Germany  to  subdue  the  one  through  the 
other,  thereby  ignoring  their  Siamese- 
twin  relationship.  They  failed  to  lop 
off  the  one  limb  of  military  menace,  in 
the  futile  expectancy  that  it  would  do 
the  very  work  the  Allies  shirked,  and 
inflict  fratricidal  destruction  on  its 
blood-brother — Bolshevism. 

But  Prussianism  merely  held  in  check 
a  mock  Bolshevism  in  Germany,  and 
aided  its  spread  in  Hungary  and  else- 
where. Neither  France,  Italy,  nor  Eng- 
land has  anything  to  fear  from  Bolsh- 
evism as  such,  but  much  to  fear  from 
Prussianism  working  through  Bolsh- 
evism. Bolshevism  unquestionably  had 
German  encouragement  and  aid  in  its 
attempt  on  Poland,  and  may  again,  for 
destruction  of  Poland  as  a  barrier 
against  Russian  aggression  (Germany's 
only  road  to  Russia  is  through  Polish 
territory  once  claimed  as  her  own)  is 
Germany's  true  policy  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Von  Hindenburg  sounded  the  keynote 
to  this  policy  in  a  speech  he  made  in 
Silesia,  as  read  later  in  the  Polish  Par- 
liament, when  Germany's  obstructive 
tactics  had  prevented  the  landing  of  the 
Polish  army  from  France  to  relieve 
Poland: 


"Not  many  of  us  understand  what  a 
great  victory  we  won  when  the  Polish 
army  from  France  was  not  allowed  to 
land  at  Dantsic. 

"We  Germans  are  not  beaten;  we  are 
only  temporarily  overthrown.  It  is  mad- 
ness to  think  of  conquering  us.  "  Our 
enemies'  blood  will  flow.  The  time  is 
near  when  all  who  dared  to  raise  a 
sacrilegious  hand  against  us  will  become 
powerless.  We  shall  finish  the  Polish 
people  with  God's  help.  Otherwise,  we 
should  be  brought  to  ruin  by  the  Slavs, 
among  whom  the  Poles  might  show 
themselves  clever  leaders  and  rulers." 

Did  the  Treaty,  made  in  fear  of  re- 
pudiation by  an  unchastened  and  as  yet 
un-disarmed  Germany,  bring  that  convic- 
tion of  defeat  which  was  neither  imposed 
through  force  of  arms,  nor  made  mani- 
fest during  the  map-making  business  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  conducted  with  in- 
genuous confidence  that  merely  the 
Allied  scissors  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  League-of-Nations  mucilage  would 
coerce  the  predatory  Hun? 

The  balance  is  yet  to  be  struck. 
Why,  then,  was  peace  made  too  soon, 
granting  the  correctness  of  my  premise? 

In  October,  1919,  in  his  office  in  New 
York,  when  I  saw  Colonel  Roosevelt 
prior  to  my  departure  for  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, he  said  to  me: 

"Tell   Mr.    [naming  a  British 

statesman]  from  me  that  they  are  not  to 
be  frightened  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Tell  him 
that  a  month  ago  Mr.  Wilson  was  ready 
to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany, 
and  leave  the  Allies  in  the  lurch." 

A  month  later  Mr.  Wilson  did  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany  by  grant- 
ing the  armistice  and  by  giving  terms 
through  his  Fourteen  Points  when  terms 
need  not  have  been  given,  released  Ger- 
many from  Foch's  grip,  saved  her  army 
from  capture  and  surrender  and  her  soil 
from  invasion.  And  the  Allies  were  not 
consulted  -until  this  action  was  irrev- 
ocable. 


Here  is  the  evidence. 
In  Paris,  at  the  Peace  Conference,  I' 
was  told  the  complete  story  of  what  hap- 
pened at  the  War  Council  at  Versailles, 
when  the  armistice  was  settled  upon, 
by  the  famous  "Pertinax,"  the  distin- 
guished political  editor  of  "L'Echo  de 
Paris,"  as  related  to  him  by  participants 
in  that  War  Council,  then  France's  dele- 
gates. Later,  as  I  will  relate,  I  received 
confirmation  of  this  hitherto  unpublished 
chapter  from  M.  Clemenceau  himself, 
and  final  evidence  as  to  premature  peace. 

Following  is  the  story  as  given  me  by 
"Pertinax,"  whose  testimony  cannot  be 
questioned: 

"Mr.  Wilson  started  negotiations  for 
peace  with  Germany  without  giving  any 
notification  to  or  consulting  with  the 
British,  French,  or  Italian  Governments. 
These  Governments  had  then  to  face 
what  had  become  an  "accomplished  fact 
of  the  greatest  import,  especially  since 
it  meant  that  the  armistice  to  be  im- 
posed on  Germany  was  to  be  connected 
with  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points  and  his  subsequent  pro- 
nouncements. 

"The  Allies  had  then  to  make  their 
choice  between  accepting  an  armistice 
which  was  contrary  to  what  should  be 
the  true  character  of  an  armistice,  since 
it  entailed  upon  the  victors  limitations 
and  obligations  as  well  as  rights;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  face  the 
danger  of  eliminating  the  good  will  of 
all-powerful  America. 

"The  full  danger  of  the  situation 
showed  itself  clearly  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Supreme  War  Council  in  October, 
when  the  terms  of  the  proposed  armi- 
stice were  being  discussed.  Its  terms 
had  been  practically  agreed  to,  when 
some  one  raised  the  point  as  to  whether 
its  imposition  on  Germany  was  to  be 
connected  with  the  acceptance  by  the 
Allies  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Wilson  ten  months  before, 
when  the  Allies  might  gladly  have  made 
peace  on  such  terms,  but  the  necessity 
for  which  had  long  since  passed. 

"To   a   direct  query  made  to  him, 
Colonel  House  answered: 

"  'I  understand  that  the  opinion  of 
President  Wilson  is  to  that  effect.' 
"M.  Clemenceau  then  said: 
"  'Let    us   then   read   the  Fourteen 
Points.' 

"They  were  read  aloud,  the  first  of 
them  dealing  .  with  open  diplomacy. 
Clemenceau  said: 

"  'Does  that  mean  that  all  our  ex- 
change of  views  must  be  made  before 
the  public?'  Mr.  Balfour  said  that,  as 
he  understood  Mr.  Wilson's  aims,  all 
that  was  required  was  that  the  Allies 
were  first  to  arrive  at  the  aims  the 
Allies  had  in  common  before  public  an- 
nouncement. Clemenceau  said,  'There 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  that.' 

"Then  Mr.  Lloyd  George  explained  the 
attitude  of  his  Government  regarding 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  that  Ger- 
many had  used  Mr.  Wilson's  statement 
on  that  subject  in  such  a  way  that  they 
had  to  be  very  careful  on  that  point. 

"Suddenly  M.  Clemenceau  said: 

"  'Colonel  House,  suppose  we  do  not 
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accept  the  Fourteen  Points,  what  will 
happen?' 

"Colonel  House  replied: 

"  'Then,  I  think,  the  President  will 
consider  that  the  conversation  between 
himself  and  the  Allies  is  at  an  end.' 

"Clemenceau  then  characteristically 
asked:. 

"  'And  would  your  conversations  with 
Germany  also  come  to  an  end?' 

"  'On  that  point  I  cannot  give  you  any 
assurance,'  answered  Colonel  House. 

"That  we  took  as  a  distinct  threat  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  America  to  leave 
the  Allies  to  their  fate  if  they  did  not 
then  make  peace  and  conform  them- 
selves to  the  Fourteen  Points  and  to  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Wilson's  policies. 

"After  four  years  of  a  very  cruel  war, 
the  Allies  were  thus  put  in  the  position 
of  having  either  to  alienate  the  Amer- 
ican people,  or  accept  Mr.  Wilson's  set- 
tlement and  thereby  endanger  their 
rightful  fruits  of  victory  and  those  ele- 
ments of  security  for  which  we  had 
fought  so  long.  Foch  and  his  staff  even 
went  so  far  as  to  examine  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Allied  armies,  if  de- 
prived of  American  support,  could  bring 
about  the  complete  defeat  of  Germany — 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  he  could, 
knowing  well  the  desperate  straits  the 
German  armies  were  in. 

"But  of  course  the  French  and  British 
Governments  could  not  support  even  the 
idea  of  parting  company  with  America, 
even  if  at  that  price  they  were  to  insure 
the  full  advantages  of  complete  victory. 

"Moreover,  for  nearly  six  weeks  pre- 
viously public  opinion  in  both  England 
and  France  had  certainly  been  enervated 
by  the  exchange  of  messages  between 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Berlin.  The  very  praise 
it  had  been  deemed  wise  to  shower  on 
Mr.  Wilson  in  both  countries  was  react- 
ing against  the  two  Governments  and 
placing  more  power  in  his  hands. 

"As  one  French  statesman  put  it,  'Our 
arm  had  been  caught  in  the  Wilson 
wheel  and  the  whole  body  had  to  follow.' 

"At  that  time  it  was  the  firm  purpose 
of  the  Allies  to  impose  a  military  vic- 
tory on  Germany,  since  there  is  in  such 
a  victory  a  moral  consequence  which 
could  never  be  obtained  by  an  armistice. 
We  should  have  achieved  it,  and  we  see 
now  the  many  consequences  of  this  pre- 
mature action,  and  we  remember  espe- 
cially how  the  German  troops  were  wel- 
comed back  to  Berlin  as  victors. 

"Not  only  were  we  thus  prevented 
from  obtaining  a  complete  military  vic- 
tory, but  we  had  imposed  on  us  through 
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the  armistice  obligations  which  did  not, 
and  do  not,  leave  us  free  to  negotiate 
a  true  peace  with  Germany. 

"Mr.  Wilson  thus  not  only  bound  us  up 
by  imposing  his  Fourteen  Points  as  part 
of  the  armistice-terms,  but  he  is  holding 
us  fast  to  his  own.interpretations  thereof. 

"As  a  result  of  the  destruction  wrought 
in  Europe  by  the  deliberate  designs  of 


(C)  Underwood 
GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU,  PREMIER  OF  FRANCE 
DURING    THE-   PERIOD  OF    VICTORY    AND  OF 

PEACE-MAKING 
"  'M.  Clemenceau,  was  the  armistice  made  too 
soon?'   He  answered  with  great  vigor:  'Yes,  a 
month  too  soon;  but  it  was  not  our  fault'  " 

Germany,  either  France  or  Germany 
must  proceed  for  a  generation  shackled 
or  crippled,  and  we  now  propose  to 
President  Wilson  that  it  shall  not  be 
America's  ally,  France,  but  her  enemy 
who  is  made  to  suffer  such  a  penalty. 

"Although  Foch  needed  two  or  three 
weeks  longer  to  complete  his  battle,  the 
French  Government  yielded  to  pressure 
and  to  the  considerations  given  above, 
perhaps  to  our  terrible  cost  and  future 
undoing." 

There  remains  only  the  needed  con- 
firmation from  the  one  living  authority 
best  qualified  to  give  true  and  unprej- 
udiced evidence — M.  Clemenceau.  The 
following  notes  were  made  by  me  dated 
March  21,  1919,  in  Paris: 

"M.  Clemenceau  received  me  this 
morning  at  the  Ministry  of  War  after  he 
had    postponed    my    appointment  five 
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times  in  eight  days,  each  time  sending 
word  with  punctilious  politeness,  with- 
out reminder  from  me. 

"As  I  entered  his  big  room,  hung  with 
maps,  M.  Clemenceau  said:  'I  regret 
having  had  to  put  you  off  so  often,  for 
I  wanted  to  see  you,  but  these  are  criti- 
cal days,  and  my  time  is  constantly 
taken  up,  as  you  know.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  many  difficulties,  and  this  is 
not  the  moment  to  talk,  but  I  am  very 
hopeful  of  a  good  outcome.' 

"He  then  spoke  briefly  of  various  mat- 
ters of  vital  interest,  saying  he  placed 
first  in  importance  France's  future  se- 
curity. Before  leaving  I  wished  to  ask 
one  important  question,  so  I  said: 

"  'M.  Clemenceau,  was  the  armistice 
made  too  soon?'  He  answered  with 
great  vigor: 

"  'Yes,  a  month  too  soon;  but  it  was 
not  our  [France's]  fault.' 

"I  said,  'I  know  well  who  was  re- 
sponsible; I  have  heard  that  whole  story 
of  how  'Mr.  Wilson  made  peace  before 
consulting  the  Allies,  and  coerced  them 
into  accepting  his  Fourteen  Points.' 
"He  smiled,  and  nodded  an  affirmative. 
"Clemenceau  looked  wonderfully  keen 
and  alert,  although  just  recovered  from 
the  assassin's  bullet.  He  is  not  unlike 
Roosevelt  in  manner  and  in  his  short, 
stocky  build.  His  face  has  a  Mongolian 
cast,  with  high  cheek-bones,  and  he 
wears  a  walrus  mustache.  He  wore,  as 
always,  the  inevitable  gray  gloves. 

"As  I  took  my  leave  and  passed  M. 
Bourgeois  coming  into  the  room  with  an 
immense  dossier  of  papers,  I  had  a 
vision  of  a  tired  but  vigorous  old  man, 
summoning  all  his  energies  to  cope  with 
labors  and  responsibilities  from  which 
he  could  not  escape,  fighting  with  his 
back  to  the  wall — the  one  great  out- 
standing figure  of  the  Peace  Conference 
of  unquestioned  single-minded  purpose, 
courage,  and  patriotism. 

"Clemenceau,  like  the  Russian  soldier, 
was  forced  to  fight  with  empty  hands 
and  build  the  corner-stone  of  peace,  of 
which  France  could  supply  only  the 
granite,  badly  battered,  it  is  true,  from 
many  assaults,  and  needing  the  mortar 
of  money  and  supplies  from  hands  still 
overflowing,  but  doling  out  with  small 
bargaining  and  coercive  usury.  He  ivas 
France! 

France,  the  bride  of  earthly  goal, 
France,  the  master  of  her  soul, 
France  weaves  an  immortal  shroud 
For  heroes  bloody  but  unbowed! 
France,  the  Milky  Way  of  Glory! 
France,  forever  fabled  story! 


ENOUGH  FOR  ME 

BY  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 

I am  the  rose  that  blossoms  at  your  window; 
I  am  the  patch  of  sunlight  on  your  floor, 
The  bird  whose  song  you  hear  at  dusk  and  dawning- 
No  more  to  you,  no  more. 

Your  eyes  may  seek  the  rose  when  they  are  weary; 
Warm  on  your  feet  the  sunbeam's  touch  may  be; 
And  you  might  miss  the  bird  if  it  were  silent. 
That  is  enough  for  me. 


WINDS  FROM  HEAVEN 


BY  HARRY  LEE 

I think  I  know  They  bow  to  see  And  that  is  why 

The  reason  why  Upon  the  sod  They  bow  them  low 

The  tall  trees  bow  The  mystic  feet  At  even 

When  winds  go  by.  Of  Father  God.  When  the  cool  winds  blow. 


THE  MARKET  PRICE  ON  LANDSCAPE 


THIS  story  is  addressed  strictly  to 
tight-wads.  It  is  for  the  sordid, 
hard-headed,  callous  bohunks  who 
have  no  standard  of  value  except  the 
dollar.  If  you  are  one  of  those  miserly 
and  practical  "business  men"  who  recog- 
nize no  power  in  society  except  the 
power  of  money,  then  read  on.  This  is 
for  you. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  soul, 
if  your  heart  ever  warms  to  music  or 
the  majesty  of  the  ocean  or  the  solitude 
of  the  forests  or  the  sublimity  of  the 
mountains,  if  you  can  recognize  spiritual 
values,  this  story  has  nothing  that  will 
interest  you  very  much.  For  the  pres- 
ent we  are  going  to  consider  nothing 
but  money — cold  cash — market  values 
expressed  in  dollars,  each  dollar  25.8 
grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine. 

There  are  a  lot  of  frivolous  highbrows 
who  want  to  make  National  parks  for 


BY  FRANK  A.  WAUGH 

the  preservation  of  scenery  and  who 
have  nothing  but  the  flimsiest  of  senti- 
mental reasons  for  it.  They  want  to 
save  the  big  trees  merely  to  worship 
them,  without  any  consideration  for  the 
price  of  lumber.  They  want  to  save 
Niagara  Falls  and  Yellowstone  Lake, 
and  Multnomah  Falls  and  the  Grand 
Canyon,  only  to  see  the  water  lie  rotting 
in  the  lake  or  fall  uselessly  over  the 
precipice.  They  talk  about  patriotism 
and  love  of  country  and  the  elevating  in- 
fluence of  beauty,  and  all  that  nonsense. 
But  we  are  going  to  pass  up  all  that 
dribble  and  get  down  to  something  im- 
portant—that is,  to  money  and  markets. 

Now  the  National  Parks,  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  the  National  Monu- 
ments, in  which  much  of  our  finest 
American  scenery  is  preserved,  are 
visited  annually  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens.    For  the  present 


we  may  confine  our  attention  strictly  to 
the  National  Parks,  since  it  is  here  that 
the  highbrows  propose  to  cut  away  from 
all  practical  considerations  and  save  the 
landscape  for  its  beauty  alone.  We  are 
going  to  stick  strictly  to  facts,  and  fact 
the  first  is  this:  The  attendance  on  the 
National  Parks  in  1919  was  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  and  in  1920  was 
near  the  million  mark.  This  would  be 
good  business  even  for  a  moving-picture 
show. 

It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  en- 
tertainment supplied  to  these  park  visi- 
tors was  fully  equal  to  that  given  at  the 
movies.  Now  the  movies  constitute  a 
legitimate  and  established  business. 
Some-  persons  think  that  they  are  a 
purely  business  proposition.  At  any 
rate,  the  movie  managers  have  some- 
thing to  sell  and  the  public  buys  their 
wares  in  large  quantities. 

What  they  sell  is  recreation.  So  also 
do  the  theaters,  the  operas,  the  circuses, 
and  hundreds  of  other  good  legiti- 
mate business  organizations  sell  recre- 
ation. There  are,  in  fact,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  recre- 
ation sold  over  the  counter  every 
day  of  the  year,  including  Sunday,  in 
spite  of  all  blue  laws.  This  fact  should 
entitle  recreation  to  a  place  along  with 
pig  iron,  army  stores,  and  fertilizers  as 
a  commodity  of  commerce.  The  moving- 
picture  industry  is  said  to  be  worth  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  too  nicely  what  this  means,  but 
the  statement  is  widely  accepted,  and 
among  the  indurated  worshipers  of 
business  for  the  cash  it  is  never  ques- 
tioned. 

Considering  recreation  as  a  commer- 
cial commodity,  we  may  fairly  inquire 
what  it  is  worth.  By  this  we  mean  only 
what  will  it  bring  in  the  market.  The 
highbrows  may  suggest  that  some  of  the 
forms  of  recreation  most  profitable  com- 
mercially are  utterly  worthless  in  any 
view  of  ultimate  human  values;  but  we 
care  nothing  about  such  piffling  consid- 
erations. At  present  market  prices, 
recreation  in  the  movies  sells  for  about 
20  cents  a  package,  or,  roughly  stated, 
at  20  cents  an  hour.  If  one  goes  to  a 
"regular"  theater,  one  pays  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50  an  hour  for  entertainment. 
A  concert  or  the  grand  opera  costs  $1 
to  $5  an  hour. 

Any  one  who  will  run  over  the  com- 
moner forms  of  commercialized  recre- 
ation, such  as  those  on  which  he  spends 
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VISITORS  TOURING  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  WINTER 
"It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  entertainment  supplied  to  these  park  visitors  was  fully  equal 

to  that  given  at  the  movies" 
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Photograph  by  H.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Outlook  staff 

A  SCENE  IN  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 
"Is  it  fair  to  balance  a  three  days'  visit  to  the  Grand  Canyon  or  Glacier  Park  against  one  evening  at  the  opera?" 


his  own  good  money,  will  quickly  con- 
clude that  current  prices  range  from  20 
cents  to  $5  an  hour,  with  the  average 
somewhere  around  50  cents. 

Well,  then,  to  come  back  to  the  parks 
and  the  scenery  and  the  sentimental 
stuff,  let  us  observe  that  the  average 
visitor  spends  approximately  thirty 
hours  in  any  National  Park  which  he 
visits,  working  time,  sleeping  hours,  not 
counted.  If  we  reckon  his  ration  of 
recreation  at  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
viz.,  20  cents  an  hour,  he  has  bought 
and  used  at  least  $6  worth  before  he 
gets  away. 

Right  here  let  us  check  figures  before 
we  go  any  further.  One  may  pay  $6, 
of  course,  for  a  seat  at  the  opera  or  for 
three  admissions  to  less  pretentious  con- 
certs. Is  it  fair  to  balance  a  three  days' 
visit  to  the  Grand  Canyon  or  Glacier 
Park  against  one  evening  at  the  opera? 
It  doesn't  seem  to  be  claiming  too  much 
for  the  Canyon,  does  it? 

Yet  if  we  figure  these  park  visits  at 
$6  each,  the  total  product  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  system  in  1919  was  worth 
four  and  a  half  millions  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Now  it  takes  a 
pretty  good  oil  field  to  produce  four 
and  a  half  millions  in  a  year.  More- 
over, the  oil  field  soon  runs  out,  while 
the  National  Parks  grow  in  value  and 
produce  more  and  more'  commercially 
valuable  recreation  every  year. 

These  figures  are  not  only  eminently 
conservative  —  they  are  obviously  and 
altogether  too  low.    We  are  proceeding 


here  on  the  principle  that  recreation, 
like  coal  or  pork,  is  worth  whatever 
people  will  pay  for  it.  In  the  field  of 
business  this  principle  is  unassailable; 
and  even  if  driven  into  the  field  of 
el  hies,  sociology,  and  religion,  it  will 
stand  a  hard  examination.  On  this 
basis,  it  is  easy  to  figure  that  those 
amiable  citizens  and  lady  voters  who 
took  their  vacations  in  the  parks  paid 
considerably  more  than  $6  per  voter, 
and  presumably  got  more  than  $6  worth 
of  vacation. 

Last  summer  I  took  my  bright  young 
wife  and  went  on  a  bridal  tour  through 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  As 
this  was  about  our  twenty-fifth  annual 
wedding  trip,  and  as  we  were  pressed 
for  time,  we  took  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable route  and  paid  the  lowest  market 
price.  This  trip,  covering  four  and  one- 
half  days,  cost  us,  exclusive  of  railway 
fares  (except  the  spur  trip  from  Living- 
ston in  and  out),  a  trifle  over  $60  each. 
This  figure  is  almost  a  minimum,  and 
certainly  Well  below  the  average.  We 
may  be  perfectly  sure,  therefore,  that 
the  80,000  persons  who  visited  the  Yel- 
lowstone during  1920  paid  more  than 
five  million  dollars  for  the  recreation 
which  they  bought  over  that  counter. 

Yet.  there  are  some  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  jeopardize  a  five-million-dol- 
lar business  for  a  five-thousand-dollar 
prospect — to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  value 
of  scenery  already  yielding  over  five 
millions  annually,  and  certain  to  double 
in  output  very  soon,  in  order  to  develop 


five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  water 
power  or  to  grow  five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  wheat.  The  scenery  is  irre- 
placeable, but  the  wh^t  can  be  grown 
more  cheaply  in  Kansas  or  North  'Da- 
kota. 

I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  at  any 
point,  nor  do  I  want  to  abuse  this  obvi- 
ous and  practical  method  of  estimating 
the  income  value  of  scenery,  but  we  ap- 
proach our  logical  conclusion  only  when 
we  press  our  arithmetic  one  step  further. 
We  can  be  very  sure  that  the  annual  at- 
tendance of  visitors  in  the  Yellowstone 
will  soon  exceed  100,000;  and  the  annual 
attendance  on  all  National  Parks  will 
soon  go  above  the  one-million  mark.  I 
think,  moreover,  that  no  one  who  has 
ever  joined  the  crowd  of  "dudes"  (local 
for  tourists)  in  the  Yellowstone,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  or  elsewhere  will  think 
that  they  spend  less  than  an  average  of 
$100  each  on  their  park  vacations. 
Which  means  that  we  have  at  least  one 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
ness already  in  sight,  and  a  business 
which  is  certain  to  increase  rapidly 
from  year  to  year,  a  business  which  (joes 
not  require  insurance,  replacement,  ,  or 
amortization,  and  in  which  the  capital 
cannot  be  impaired  except  by  the  gross- 
est mismanagement. 

Mr.  Business  Man  and  Citizen  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  you  are  a  voting  stockholder 
in  this  superb  enterprise.  Are  you 
going  to  vote  to  continue  that  business 
or  to  give  the  stock  away  to  outsiders  at 
two  cents  on  the  dollar? 


SKIS    AND  SKIES 


From  R.  F.  Maxcy,  Portland,  Me. 


A   LONG   LEAP  ON  THE   SKIS  IN  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


From  Ernest  A.  Rayner,  Manila,  P.  I. 

SUNSET  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  Philippine  islands,  says  our  informant,  are  noted  tor  their  I'm.*  sunsets.    The  cocoanut  palms 
and  the  native  houses  are  silhouetted  against  the  tropical  sky  of  molten  gold 
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AMONG  THE  NOVELS 


IT  is  a  favorite  fiction  device  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Locke  to  introduce  his  reader 
to   a   man   whose    eccentricity  or 
quaint  perversity  seems  quite  outside 
ordinary  experience  ard  reasonableness, 
and  yet  to  make  him  so  lovable  and 
fine-hearted  that  the  reader  aforesaid 
does  not  care  a  jot  whether  Septimus, 
say,  or  Paragot,  is  "real"  under  normal 
tests  or  not.   In  "The  Mountebank"1  the 
clown  and  acrobat  who  becomes  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  Great  War  and  a 
clown  again  when  demobilized  is  not 
amusing  or  clever,  but  he  is  something 
better — a  gentleman  in  heart  and  thought, 
simple,  steadfast,  and  sincere.   One  does 
not  quite  admit  that  a  man  with  ability 
to  rise  from  the  ranks  to  a  command 
could  fail  to  do  something  better  in  civil 
life  than  return  to  clown's  work;  but 
what  is  more  important  is  that  Andrew 
Lackaday,  general  and  clown,  is  as  solid 
a  piece  of  character  building  as  Mr. 
Locke  has  ever  done,  that  he  gets'  our 
respect  and  admiration,  and  that  we  re- 
joice to  find  him  in  the  end  winning 
Lady  Auriol,  the  Princesse  Lointaine  of 
his  day  dreams.    There  is  nothing  con- 
ventional about  this  "happy  ending," 
and  whether  it  is  "good  art"  or  not,  it 
is  satisfying.   "The  Mountebank"  is  not 
so  gay  a  tale  as  some  of  its  predeces- 
sors, but  it  achieves  a  triumph  in  mak- 
ing Andrew's  manliness  wipe  out  the 
grotesqueness  of  his  trade.  Doubtless, 
also,  Mr.  Locke  wanted  to  point  out  by 
an  exaggerated  example  the  real  pathos 
or  tragedy  in  the  after-the-war  misfits 
of  many  gallant  soldiers  and  officers. 

The  mystery  story  is  a  new  field  for 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts.  But  in  "The  Gray 
Room"2  he  employs  the  same  finished 

1The  Mountebank.  By  W.  J.  Locke.  The  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York. 

=The  Gray  Room.  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


art,  careful  diction,  and  sound  knowl- 
edge of  the  workings  of  temperament 
and  character  in  individuals  that  we 
have  always  had  from  his  pen.  He  is 
successful,  too,  in  keeping  his  reader 
long  in  doubt  whether  the  sudden  deaths 
of  five  persons  in  this  "haunted  room," 
at  different  times  and  with  no  visible 
cause,  is  due  to  natural  or  super-normal 
activities;  in  fact,  for  a  time  one  fears 
that  he  may  leave  the  mystery  unsolved 
altogether.  The  explanation,  when  it 
does  come,  is  novel  and  original,  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  about  it.  There 
is  one  strong,  impressive  character  in 
the  tale,  a  fine  old  clergyman  whose  son 
is  one  of  the  victims;  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  gray  room  holds  an  evil 
spirit  that  can  be  conquered  only  by 
prayer  and  exorcising,  and  persists  in 
his  attempt  to  battle  with  the  Satanic 
enemy,  only  to  fall  a  victim. 

A  contrast  to  Mr.  Phillpotts's  semi- 
ghost  story  is  "The  Magician,"3  by  W. 
Somerset  Maugham,  whose  "The  Moon 
and  Sixpence"  was  a  powerful  but  un- 
pleasant book.  His  new  novel  deals 
with  modern  Satanism  and  occult  power, 
and  is  nightmarish  and  horrible.  Only 
those  with  a  perverted  taste  for  cruelty 
and  monstrosity  can  enjoy  such  mis- 
guided imagination. 

But  "The  Monster,'*4  by  Horace  Bleack- 
ley,  is  the  reverse  of  abnormality.  This 
species  of  "monster"  is  industrial,  not 
diabolical.  By  it  the  author  means  Eng- 
land's factory  system.  Beginning  with 
a  little  workhouse  boy,  one  of  the 
countless  slaves  under  the  cruel  "ap- 
prentice" plan  of  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century,  Mr.  Bleackley  in  successive 
generations  of  the  same  families  carries 

3The  Magician.  By  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

'The  Monster.  By  Horace  Bleackley.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 


us  through  the  Corn  Law  and  Reform 
agitations,  the  passage  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  so  down  to  the  present  indus- 
trial situation.  This  description  does 
not  sound  dramatic,  but  the  novel  has 
both  characters  and  incidents  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  is  quite  as  vigorous  con- 
sidered as  fiction  as  it  is  from  the  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  standpoints. 

Another  unusual  subject  in  fiction  is 
finely  handled  by  Elsie  Singmaster  in 
her  "Ellen  Levis."5  Out  of  the  fanatical 
life  of  a  dying  Seventh-Day  Baptist  com- 
munity— one  of  the  strange  sects  which 
grew  up  in  Pennsylvania  from  early 
German  mystics  of  the  type  of  the  Rus- 
sian Doukhobors — come  two  of  the 
people  we  meet  in  this  story.  Ellen,  self- 
reliant,  skeptical  in  the  midst  of  super- 
stition and  mysticism,  simply  forces  her- 
self out  into  the  world  of  knowledge, 
culture,  and  human  love.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  visionary  schoolmaster  on  whom 
the  hope  of  the  community  rests  gains 
an  unwholesome  view  of  the  outer  world 
by  secret  reading  of  pernicious  or  ultra- 
realistic  novels,  but  finds  refuge  at  last 
in  hard  work,  and  joins  the  Salvation 
Army.  There  are  other  well-considered 
characters,  and  the  novel  is  knit  to- 
gether and  ably  written.  It  is  an  ad- 
vance on  "Basil  Everman,"  which  has 
received  deserved  praise  from  the  critics. 
Both  novels  are  decidedly  worth-while 
additions  to  recent  American  fiction.  So 
also  is  Arnold  Mulder's  "The  Sand 
Doctor,"6  with  its  picturesque  back- 
ground in  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  its  highly  humanized  study 
of  a  doctor  who  will  not  court  the  favor 
of  hypochondriacs  and  overfed  and  under- 
exercised  old  ladies  nor  work  hard  to 
build  up  a  "good  practice"  when  sci- 
entific investigation  lures  him  to  things 

5  Ellen  Levis.  By  Elsie  Singmaster.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

6  The  Sand  Doctor.  By  Ernest  Mulder.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
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really  worth  while.  "The  Sand  Doc- 
tor" is  even  better  than  Mr.  Mulder's 
"The  Outward  Bound  Road." 

Mr.  Oppenheim's  "Jacob's  Ladder'" 
ranges  freely  among  exciting  but  also 
amusing  plots  to  separate  a  newly  made 
millionaire  from  his  money.  There  is  a 
certain  predatory  Scotch  marquis  who 
is  a  perfect  joy.  And  his  son,  who 
saves  Jacob's  millions,  in  the  only  case 
where  Jacob  loses  his  own  tight  hold  of 
them,  is  a  genial  Jobnnie  who  might 
have  walked  right  out  of  one  of  Mr.  P. 
G.  Wodehouse's  books.  In  short,  "Jacob's 
Ladder"  is  good  fun;  the  author  has 
written  many  subtle  crime  mysteries, 
but  he  never  before  was  so  joyously 
entertaining.  Also  entertaining  is 
Gibbs's  "The  Vagrant  Duke,"5  in  which 
a  Russian  Grand  Duke  comes  to  America 
as  a  waiter,  and  becomes  an  armed 
guard  and  the  lover  of  a  housekeeper's 
niece:  while  Mr.  Dutton's  "The  Under- 
wood Mystery""  is  a  murder  and  detec- 
tive story  of  the  old  type,  not  very  well 
written,  but  ingeniously  planned  to  lead 
the  reader  on  false  trails,  while  the  true 
one  is  completely  concealed.  Still  an- 
other plot-and-action  novel  is  "Lister's 
Great  Adventure.""'  as  good  a  book  as 
Harold  Bindloss  ever  wrote,  the  story 
of  a  forceful  and  resourceful  young  en- 
gineer who  wins  his  bride  by  sheer  grit 
and  courage. 

7  Jacob's  Ladder.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Little.  Broun  &  Co.,  Boston. 

sThe  Vagrant  Duke.  By  George  GIbbs,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

9 The  Underwood  Mystery.  By  C.  J.  T nitron. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

10Lister's  Great  Adventure.  By  Harold  Bind- 
loss. The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York. 

R.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

BIOGRAPHY 
DIARY  OF  A  JOURNALIST   (THE).     By  Sir 

Henry  Lucy.  E.  Pi  Dutton  &-  Co.,  New  York. 

The  former  "Toby,  M.  P."  of  "Punch" 
has  a  keen  sense  of  numor  and  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  political,  literary,  and 
social  personages — brilliant,  forceful,  or 
eccentric.  This  volume  of  reminiscences 
is  amusing  and  really  an  epitome  of  Sir 
Henry's  time. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
ENGLISH  WAYFARING  LIFE  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE AGES  (XlVth  CENTURY).    By  J.  J. 

Jusserand.  Translated  by  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 

"One  must  select,  early  in  life,  a  vast 
intellectual  task,  that  will  be  like  a 
literary  companion,  a  long-lived  one, 
which  you  can  never  lose,  because  it 
will  be  sure  to  outlive  you."  So  Am- 
bassador Jusserand  was  told  in  early 
youth.  He  chose  for  his  task  the  de- 
scription of  the  English  people  during 
the  fourteenth  century.  This  book,  as 
originally  published  in  1889,  was  a  first 
essay  in  that  task.  We  now  have  a  new 
and  revised  edition.  The  work  is  replete 
with  learning  made  entertaining  by 
Gallic  vivacity  and  literary  skill. 

ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  WAR.    By  Frank  Dil- 
not.     Poubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City. 

Mr.  Dilnot  is  known  to  our  readers  as 
a  writer  of  correspondence  and  special 


articles  on  British  affairs.  He  is  a 
journalist  of  careful  methods,  thoroughly 
well  informed,  and  fair-minded  in  dis- 
cussion. This  volume  is  illuminating 
as  to  the  condition  of  England  in  its 
after-the-war  transition  period.  Business, 
finance,  social  changes,  political  leader- 
ship, or  failure  to  lead,  are  all  treated. 
Americans  will  find  in  its  chapters  much 
to  clarify  their  ideas  and  increase  their 
knowledge  about  the  situation  as  it  now 
stands. 

IKISII  REBELLION  OF  1(i4l  (THE).  By  Lord 
Ernest  Hamilton.    E.  r.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 

York. 

An  elaborate  study  of  a  chapter  in 
Irish  history  which  English  and  Irish 
may  well  regret.  The  horrors  and  atroci- 
ties of  the  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  out- 
breaks which  continued  for  ten  years 
thereafter  left  a  legacy  of  hatred  that 
continues  to  our  time.  Lord  Ernest 
does  not  disguise  the  facts,  but  contends 
that  "the  massacres  are  no  greater  slur 
on  the  Irish  nation  than  the  Reign  of 
Terror  on  the  French  nation  or  Bolsh- 
evism on  Russia  as  a  whole."  He  has 
unearthed  new  material  and  evidence. 
Oppression  and  insurrection  are  cause 
and  effect,  but  the  details  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  British  and  Scotch  settlers  are 
almost  incredibly  cruel  and  brutal. 

MEN  AND  STEEL.  By  Mary  Heaton  Vorse. 
Honi  &  Liveright,  New'  York. 

Mrs.  Yorse  asserts  that  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  steel  workers  cannot 
earn  enough  for  an  American  standard 
of  living.  She  protests  against  the  autoc- 
racy of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, which  will  not,  she  says,  meet  the 
representatives  of  labor,  while  the  United 
States  will  and  does.  Her  volume 
abounds  in  pictures  of  misery  and  suf- 
fering growing  out  of  strike  conditions. 
It  is  frankly  not  a  judicial  but  an  ad- 
vocate's view  of  the  economic  questions 
involved.  But  it  is  alive  with  sincere 
sympathy  and  graphic  accounts  of 
things  seen  and  people  talked  with.  One 
of  the  ablest  public  men  in  the  country 
writes  to  The  Outlook  of  "Men  and 
Steel : "  "Mary  Vorse's  heart  is  the  kindly, 
courageous,  instinctive  organ  of  modern 
womanhood  that  is  to  have  a  chance  to 
lead  the  blind.  Always  humanity  has 
been  sightless,  and  never  so  much  so  as 
when  it  vainly  thinks  it  sees  and  knows." 

THE  NEAR  SIDE  OF  THE  MEXICAN  QUES- 
TION. By  Jay  S.  Stowell,  M.A.  The  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

Shall  Mexico  be  Americanized  or  left 
to  its  own  devices?  To  decide,  we  should 
know  the  basic  facts.  Mr.  Stowell's  book 
fulfills  its  announced  purpose  to  offer  "a 
brief  yet  complete  study  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Mexican  people — a  text-book 
for  the  understanding  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south." 

SIX-HOUR  SHIFT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EFFI- 
CIENCY  (THE).  By  Lord  Leverhulme.  In- 
troduction by  Henry  R.  Seager.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

Lord  Leverhulme  believes  that  the 
hope  of  the  future  lies,  industrially,  in 
shortening  hours  of  work,  increasing 
wages,  and  cheapening  products,  rather 
than  In  Socialism.  At  his  model  town. 
Port  Sunlight,  he  lias  tried  the  six-hour 


day,  not  as  philanthropy  but  as  en- 
lightened self-interest.  With  it  have  been 
fair  dealing  with  unions  and  a  system 
of  profit-sharing.  The  result,  he  declares, 
has  been  both  good  and  profitable.  This 
book  tells  the  story,  explains  principles 
and  practice,  and  urges  general  experi- 
ment in  this  direction. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
THIS   WORLD   OF  OURS.     By  J.    H.  Curie. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  an  unusual  book  of  travels. 
The  author  began  his  journeys  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  and,  consumed  by  an 
irrepressible  Wanderlust,  traveled  liter- 
ally throughout  the  world — nearly  a 
million  miles,  he  estimates.  The  com- 
ments of  a  mystical,  wondering  spirit 
pervade  the  multitude  of  descriptive  de- 
tails and  make  the  book  a  fascinating 
one  for  "shut-ins"  and  "stay-at-homes." 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
INNER  MEANING  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS 
(THE).  By  Gilbert  T.  Sadler.  C.  W.  Daniel, 

Ltd.,  London. 

The  author  of  this  volume  argues  that 
Jesus  is  not  a  historical  person  and  that 
the  "Jesus-cult"  is  simply  a  mythical 
product  of  an  Oriental  religious  faith. 
Tli i s  notion  was  much  more  ably  pre- 
sented by  Professor  W.  B.  Smith,  of 
New  Orleans,  in  "Ecce  Deus"  (1912).  It 
aroused  a  temporary  curiosity,  but  it  is 
not  taken  seriously  by  Biblical  scholars 
of  any  school.  That  such  a  Personality 
as  that  of  Jesus  should  have  been  cre- 
ated by  an  unknown  author  is  highly 
improbable;  that  it  should  have  been 
created  by  four  independent  biographers 
is  still  more  incredible;  that  it  should 
have  appeared  spontaneously  upon  the 
historical  canvas  without  any  author  is 
a  theory  that  deserves  preservation  only 
in  a  museum  as  a  curiosity  of  theologi- 
cal literature. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HEROES  OF  THE  FAITH. 

By  Rev.  Frank  T.  Lee,  D.D.  The  Stratford 
Company,  Boston. 

This  book  tells  the  stories  of  Old 
Testament  heroes  with  comments  in- 
tended to  remove,  or  at  least  to  lessen, 
difficulties  which  the  modern  reader 
feels  in  some  of  them,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  miscalled  sacrifice  of  Isaac  and 
in  the  story  of  Jonah.  These  comments 
are  very  carefully  guarded;  they  are 
hardly  adequate  for  modern  Bible  stu- 
dents, but  may  serve  to  introduce  readers 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
Bible  as  infallible  to  a  fuller  and  more 
intellectually  satisfying  point  of  view 
and  one  in  better  accord  with  the  more 
moderate  claims  of  the  Bible  writers 
themselves. 

SCIENCE 

BOY  WITH  THE  U.   S.  INVENTORS  (THE). 

By  Francis  Rolt-Wheeler.  Illustrated.  (U. 
S.  Service  Series.)  The  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company,  Boston. 

Boys  who  have  a  real  taste  for  me- 
chanics will  delight  in  this  book,  which 
gives  in  story  form  a  description  of 
several  great  American  inventions. 
Other  readers  also  will  find  in  it  lucid 
explanations  of  machines  which  have 
perhaps  puzzled  them,  though  they  may 
be  indifferent  to  the  fictional  envelope 
of  the  descriptions. 


THE   EDITORS'  MAIL  BAG 
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LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS 
OPPONENTS  BUT  FRIENDS 

"ay  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  little  to 
the  interesting  reminiscence  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at  Toulon,  Illi- 
nois, by  Garrett  Newkirk?  I  was  pres- 
ent both  days. 

Girls  representing  the  States  made  a 
large  wreath  of  beautiful  flowers.  This 
they  intended  to  throw  over  Lincoln's 
head  as  he  came  to  the  fair  ground  from 
the  north.  When  the  advance  agent 
made  this  known  to  him,  he  vetoed  it, 
on  the  ground  that  "the  contrast  would 
be  too  striking."  At  first,  this  was  a 
little  wounding  to  the  ladies'  pride,  but 
after  obtaining  a  good  view  of  him  they 
concurred  in  his  judgment. 

He,  however,  accepted  the  wreath  with 
thanks  and  tenderly  placed  it  under  the 
seat  of  his  vehicle. 

Spoon  River  history  has  failed  to 
record  his  final  disposition  of  that  wreath. 

Douglas  spoke  the  day  following,  and 
came  in  the  evening  of  Lincoln's  speech. 
From  some  cause  Lincoln  did  not  leave 
until  the  next  morning.  During  the 
evening  they  walked  about  town,  arm  in 
arm.  This  terribly  exasperated  some  of 
both  sides;  they  could  not  understand 
how  two  could  be  such  bitter  enemies 
politically  and  yet  be  personal  friends. 

The  next  morning,  before  leaving,  Lin- 
coln walked  up  to  the  hotel  clerk  and 
asked  the  amount  of  his  bill.  He  was 
told  that  it  had  been  settled. 

When  speaking,  Douglas  impressed 
me  as  being  a  man  of  polish  and  a  fine 
orator. 

Lincoln  impressed  me  as  being  an 
earnest,  sincere  man,  firmly  believing 
every  word  he  uttered,  and,  had  I  so 
wished,  I  could  not  have  forgotten  what 
he  said.  (Mrs.)  E.  S.  Mines. 

Oberlin,  Kansas. 

THE  MEAT  BILL  AND 
THE  LITTLE  BUTCHER 

Ydur  article  by  Sherman  Rogers  "The 
Nation's  Meat  Bill"  does  not  tell  us 
why,  when  live  pork  was  five  cents  per 
pound,  the  "little  butcher"  sold  us  his 
best  bacon  for  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  "little  butcher"  did  not  save 
everything  but  the  "squeal." 

The  "little  butcher"  made  the  pork 
into  bacon  for  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
and  to-day  the  packers  charge  three 
times  as  much  for  making  eight-cent 
pork  into  bacon. 

Any  little  butcher  will  tell  you  that 
he  made  as  much  money  in  those  days 
as  he  does  to-day,  and  some  of  them 
made  more  than  they  do  to-day. 

Mr.  Rogers  fails  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  great  evil  of  the  packers  in 
the  past,  when  they  obtained  control  of 
the  distribution.  He  fails  to  review 
their  methods  to  obtain  the  control. 
Have  the  packers  turned  to  "saints"? 
Are  they  so  big  that  they  cannot  pub- 
licly acknowledge  that  they  were  unfair 
in  their  past? 
Not  one  of  the  packers  is  sufficiently 
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developed  so  that  he  can  hold  the  con- 
trol of  distribution  and  not  abuse  it. 
It  is  the  control  of  the  distribution  that 
is  the  evil. 

When  the  packers  undersold  the  "little 
butcher"  long  enough  to  make  the  little 
butcher  quit,  were  the  methods  that 
they  employed  economically  sound?  Is 
any  human  being  developed  so  that 
he  can  be  trusted  with  control  of  any 
food  or  material  for  the  human  family? 
I  confess  I  am  not.  I  might  become  a 
despot.  Take  the  control  of  the  supply 
from  the  packers,  and  you  have  taken 
what  every  one  wants.  Give  the  control 
to  the  people. 

A  good  many  of  us  are  like  the 
farmer's  "five-dollar  hog;"  we  are  full 
of  two-dollar  corn.  I  will  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Rogers  says  if  he  will  add  that 
the  packers  abused,  and  are  abusing, 
the  control  which  they  enjoy.  We  want 
the  five-cent  pork  made  into  twenty- 
cent  bacon  by  our  "little  butcher"  or 
the  control  changed.  Food  is  God-given. 
Let's  distribute  it  more  economically 
without  the  evil  of  control. 

H.  Clay  Evenson. 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A 

STRANDED  WHALE 

TXear  Sir: 

How  does  it  happen  that  a  paper 
as  well  known  as  The  Outlook  can  be  so 
careless  with  its  illustrations?  You 
have  in  the  number  of  February  2  what 
is  described  as  a  ship  under  studding- 
sails  and  skysails.  (Page  177.)  The 
vessel  in  question  has  neither  a  stud- 
dingsail  nor  yet  a  skysail,  and  not 
even  a  spar  to  hang  them  on.  She  is 
described  as  the  clipper  "Breeze  from 
the  West" — and  yet,  a  clipper  ship,  she 
can  only  make  a  passage  of  172  days 
from  New  York  to  'Frisco.  Why  not 
write  a  sea  story  that  is  fit  for  some 
one  beside  the  lubbers?  A  passage  of 
172  days  from  New  York  to  'Frisco  would 
be  poor  for  a  Norway  wooden  bark — let 
alone  a  clipper  ship. 

Lest  I  seem  to  speak  of  what  L  know 
not,  I  may  perhaps  state  that  before  I 
attained  my  growth  I  was  six  times 
around  the  Horn  under  square  sail;  and 


that  I  made  the  run  from  Antwerp  to 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  117  days.  We  were 
53  days  to  the  Horn,  22  more  to  the  line 
coming  up.  And  then,  after  crossing 
the  Columbia  bar,  we  were  halted  by  a 
fool  of  a  boy  who  killed  a  sea  bird.  And 
the  wind  was  in  our  teeth  from  half  an 
hour  after  that,  or  we  would  have  made 
port  in  less  than  a  hundred  days.  This 
sounds  like  a  lie,  a  fable,  a  wind  from  the 
sea.  But  it  is  the  truth.  And  the  ship 
was  the  four-mast  bark  (Clyde  built) 
Silberhorn,  out  of  Liverpool,  now  for 
some  twelve  years  lost — missing  at  sea 
between  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Iquique. 

And  yet  after  twenty  years  ashore 
(God  help  poor  sailors!)  I  do  at  times 
wake  to  harken  to  the  voice  of  old  Reu- 
ben Sweeny,  who  is  standing  "fore-hand" 
at  the  maintopsail  halyards  and  rousing 
a  chantey  as  we  set  the  upper  topsails, 
with  the  Diegos  upon  the  beam  and  a 
breeze  coming  fair  at  last,  after  three 
weeks  off  old  Stiff. 

Away  up  No'th  an  old  woman  did 
dwell, 

To  me  way  hay  yo  ya 
Away  up  No'th  an  old  woman  did 
dwell 

Oh — a  long  time  ago. 
She'd    one    pretty    daughter  whose 
name  it  was  Nell. 
To  me  way  hay  yo  ya 
.She'd    one    pretty    daughter  whose 
name  it  was  Nell. 
Oh,  a  long  time  ago. 

But  as  the  mate  yells  "Belay!"  and  the 
ship  reels  like  a  girl  in  a  dance  upon  the 
fiddle-driven  floors  of  Barbary — alas!  I 
awaken  full;  and  the  moon  is  shining 
upon  the  snows  of  the  Sierras  above  me 
and  the  good  deep  seas  are  very  far 
away. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  feelings  of 
an  old  stranded  whale?  Nothing  at  all, 
or  you  would  not  be  putting  a  lot  of  flab- 
dab  stuff  about  stuns'ls  and  skys'ls  and 
things  as  isn't  there  at  all  for  his  blink- 
ing eyes  to  stare  at.  Would  you  now? 
Faithfully  yours, 

B.  M.  Adams. 

(But,  after  all,  I  collared  the  old 
woman's  pretty  daughter,  so  it's  not  so 
bad  as  it  might  be.) 

[Captain  Adams's  letter  brought  a 
breath  of  salt  air  into  the  Outlook  office 
which  quite  made  us  forgive  him  for 
going  at  us  with  a  belaying-pin.  We  are 
the  more  ready  to  forgive  him  because 
our  consciences  are  clear  even  if  our 
caption  under  our  illustration  was  not. 

We  intended  our  picture  to  represent 
the  view  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  skip- 
per of  the  Breeze  from  the  West  when  he 
entered  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  illus- 
tration was  taken  from  an  old  painting 
of  that  very  locality. 

The  passage  of  the  Breeze  from  the 
West  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
was  by  no  means  a  fast  one,  but  there 
were  many  ships  which  did  not  make 
the  journey  around  the  Horn  in  much 
better  time.   Between  June  26  and  July 
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25,  1850,  thirty-three  vessels  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  from  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton whose  passages  averaged  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  days.  The  best 
records  ever  made  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  by  sailing  vessels  were  made 
by  the  Flying  Cloud  and  the  Andrew 
Jackson.  They  took  eighty-nine  days 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  Arthur  H. 
Clark's  "The  Clipper  Ship  Era,"  a  vol- 
ume* to  which  Mr.  Minnigerode  grate- 
fully acknowledges  his  debt  for  much  of 
the  historical  background  of  his  story. 

We  confess,  however,  that  there  was 
an  anachronism  in  the  picture  which 
Captain  Adams,  sea-dog  though  he  may 
be,  quite  overlooked.  The  ship  in  the 
center  of  our  picture  carried  double  top- 
sails, and  double  topsails  did  not  come 
into  use  until  a  few  years  after  the 
period  of  Mr.  Minnigerode's  tale. — The 
Editors.] 

LENITY  FOR  DEBS 

I trust  I  am  a  reasonably  law-abiding 
and  patriotic  citizen,  but  I  cannot 
qualify  under  your  editorial  this  week 


THE  OUTLOOK 

(page  245),  for  I  hope  that  Harding  will 
show  his  magnanimity  by  releasing 
Debs.   I  rather  think  he  will. 

Not,  as  you  know  very  well,  because 
I  agree  with  Debs.  I  was  with  you  in 
the  American  rights  defense  league  that 
helped  prod  us  ihto  the  war,  in  which 
we  started  too  late  and  quit  too  soon. 

Not  because  it  was  not  a  good  thing 
to  have  shut  him  up.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  man  who  prodded  the  Govern- 
ment into  taking  action  in  the  Debs  case. 
He  had  a  hard  job  and  did  good  work. 

But— 

Because  democratic  government  de- 
pends for  its  success  on  free  speech — 
that  is,  on  the  permission  both  verbally 
and  by  passive  resistance  to  oppose  (as 
the  abolitionists  did  the  fugitive  slave 
laws)  what  one  believes  to  be  a  good 
government,  even  in  improper  fashion, 
provided  one  does  not  advocate  other 
than  orderly  processes  of  change,  except 
in  national  emergencies,  such  as  war. 

Because  Lincoln  gained  strength  by 
his  calm,  great-minded,  not  vindictive 
treatment  of  Vallandigham  (I  spent 
part  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  reading  some 
of  Lincoln's  letters),  who  was,  as  near 


as  I  can  judge,  a  worse  and  more  dan- 
gerous man  than  Debs.  Harding,  coming 
from  Vallandigham's  country,  will,  I 
think,  learn  the  lesson  from  Lincoln. 

Because  I  remember  that  Debs,  in  a 
famous  debate  with  that  employer  of 
murderers  "Big  Bill  Haywood,"  was 
against  sabotage,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  favored  Bolshevism-proletariat 
dictatorship. 

Because  in  his  Anti-Selective  Service 
Bill  action  he  did  not  go  beyond  a  lot  of 
radical  ministers,  who  have  not  been 
touched. 

Because  many  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors who  followed  his  teaching  have 
been  released  with  back  pay! 

Because,  therefore,  his  continued  im- 
prisonment will  look  like  political  perse- 
cution. 

Because  amnesties  for  political  pris- 
oners, made  so  under  the  stress  of  war, 
are  common  and  wise  near  its  close. 

Because  I  do  not  think  enough  of  his 
principles  or  party  to  want  them  to  gain 
the  credit  that  will  come  from  his 
"martyrdom."  "The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  the  Church"! 

Alfred  C.  Lane. 


MORE  CONTEST  LETTERS 


** 
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A  FABLE  FROM  A  STUDIO 

A 


s  you  have  in- 
invited  me  to 
express  my  opinion 
of  The  Outlook,  and 
not  wishing  to  en- 
ter the  contest  for 
a  prize,  I  submit 
this  fable: 

An  artist,  though 
he  had  gained  great 
renown  for  skill  in 
depicting  things  he 
saw  about  him,  was 
not  content,  and  asked  the  public  to 
give  further  proof  of  their  approval. 

He  fastened  by  a  string  a  piece  of 
chalk  to  one  of  his  finest  canvases  with 
a  placard  requesting  the  passer-by  to 
make  a  mark  on  any  part  of  the  picture 
he  found  faulty. 

The  next  day  showed  the  entire  pic- 
ture obliterated  by  chalk. 

Sponging  off  the  chalk,  he  changed 
the  placard  to  read,  "Place  a  mark  on 
any  part  of  this  canvas  you  may  find 
good." 

The  next  morning  the  picture  was,  as 
before,  entirely  obliterated  by  chalk. 

And  I,  dear  Outlook,  since  I  am  your 
judge,  do  cover  your  page  with  chalk. 
Your  constant  reader, 

George  Inness,  Jr. 

Tarpon  Springs,  Florida. 


NEEDED— SQUIRREL  PAGES 

First  off,  we  wish  to  hand  you  a  bou- 
quet, for,  although  we  have  been 
hearing  mags,  pat  themselves  on  the 
back  for  twenty-five  years,  this  is  the 
first  time  a  mag.  has  come  forward  and 


offered  to  give  away  good  money  to 
some  one  who  could  deal  it  a  Solar  Plex. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  also  that 
a  mag.  that  will  pass  out  fifty  bucks  for 
a  knock  must  be  subconsciously  aware, 
that  something  is  wrong.  You  remind 
me  of  the  woman  who  went  to  church  in 
her  apron — she  knew  something  was 
wrong  the  way  people  looked  at  her. 

Now,  Outlook,  we  ain't  got  no  call  to 
criticise  you  at  all.  You  are  honest; 
you  are  sane;  you  are  careful;  you  are 
well  edited  and  every  number  is  a  mas- 
terpiece. BUT — that  is  just  the  trouble! 
You  are  too  darn  careful;  too  well 
edited;  too  sane!  My  wife,  who  has 
been  a  consistent  reader  of  your  pages 
for  seventy-eight  years,  is  beginning  to 
lose  her  good  opinion  of  you;  and  the 
other  evening,  when  I  tried  to  defend 
you,  she  cried  out: 

"That's  just  the  trouble  with  them! 
They're  always  right!" 

There  you  are.  You  are  ceasing  to  be 
human,  and  must  come  down  off  the 
pedestal  somewhere  and  MIX!  Look  at 
Wilson — eight  years  and  not  a  single 
break!  Never  once  did  he  slip  and  sit 
down  in  a  puddle!  Not  once  did  an  egg 
spatter  when  he  broke  it!  He  never 
even  sat  down  in  a  chair  that  had  just 
been  removed!  OdeerOdeer.  'Twas  aw- 
ful! 


You  may  win  fifty  dollars 
if  you  enter  The  Outlook's 
Prize  Contest  Number  Two. 
Turn  now  to  the  announce- 
ment on  page  440  of  this  issue. 


Now,  Mr.  Dry-as-dust,  what  we  want 
you  to  do  is  call  the  Staff  around  the 
Official  Table,  and  say, 

"Gentlemen:  We  have  made  an  egre- 
gious error  in  supposing  that  people 
wish  to  be  informed,  to  be  fed  little 
lumps  of  undiluted  truth.  They  don't — 
not  altogether.  The  Human  Mind  is  so 
constituted  that  it  craves  a  contrast — 
so  we  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  somewhere  in  our  pages  we  have 
got  to  throw  discretion  to  the  winds 
and  go  crazy.  Pursuant  with  that  dis- 
covery, we  will  hereinafter  set  aside 
page  Number  23  to  be  known  as  the 
Squirrel  Page,  Nutty  stuff  only.  The 
nuttier  the  better.  See,  therefore,  that 
you  look  out  for  such  material  in  the 
future.    I  thank  you." 

It  ought  to  be  dead  easy,  for  I  am 
sure  you  are  daily  returning  MSS.  that 
would  be  of  the  highest  value  on  such 
a  page.  Also  instruct  your  Editors  to 
contribute,  as  I  can  imagine  no  more 
facetious  animal  than  an  Editor  with 
the  strings  cut.  Free  verse  would  go 
great — if  not  too  well  done — and  a  can- 
vass of  your  waste-basket  would  prob- 
ably produce  much  valuable  copy. 

Now,  Outlook,  rush  this  through,  as 
I  wish  to  get  the  Cotton  taste  out  of 
my  mouth,  and  give  my  brain  a  Holiday. 
Wax  facetious!  Let  yourself  go!  Loosen 
up!      And  oblige, 

Yours  almost  seriously, 

Ketch.  (M.  B.  Ketcham)  . 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

P.  S.  Do  not  return  this  MS.  if  not 
accepted,  as  I  know  no  other  mag.  it 
would  fit.  K. 

Enclosed  find  self-addressed  envelope 
for  the  fifty  bucks.  Ketch. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY? 


Vie  most  individual  Cimr 


ROBT.  BURNS*  reputation  as 
an  individual  cigar  is  na- 
>■  tional — reaching  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 
What  other  full  Havana-filled  cigar, 
selling  at  Robt.  Burns  prices,  is 
smoked  to  the  same  extent  as 
Robt.  Burns  ? 

Like  the  Robt.  Burns  cigar, 
Robt.  Burns  smokers,  too,  are 
individual.  Robt.  Burns  conforms 
to  their  ideas  of  what  a  fine  cigar 
should  be.   They  like  Robt.  Burns' 


full  Havana  filler.  They  appre- 
ciate the  May-mildness  which  spe- 
cial curing  and  the  mild  Sumatra 
wrapper  give  to  this  Havana. 

Robt.  Burns  smokers  always  ask 
for  Robt.  Burns  by  name.  It  is 
next  to  impossible,  cigar  dealers 
declare,  to  sell  Robt.  Burns  smokers 
anything  but  Robt.  Burns  cigars. 

NATIONAL  BRANDS 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


LONGFELLOW 
ACTUAL  SIZE 
(foil  wrapped) 

1 7c,  3  for  50c 
Box  of  50-$8.00 


Priced  from  2  FOR  25c  to  25c  STRAIGHT  %J 


Why  Windo  Walls 

Serve  More 

Railway  executives,  as  a  class,  have  standardized 
for  economy  and  efficiency  in  buildings,  as 
well  as  in  rolling  stock  and  equipment. 

They  have  generally  adopted  Fenestra  Windo- 
Wall  design  for  roundhouses  and  blacksmith 
shops  because  such  buildings  must  be  quickly 
cleared  of  smoke  and  gas. 

They  have  also  learned  that  fire  resistant 
WindoWalls  in  car  shops  and  freight  sheds 
actually  save  artificial  light  and  increase  out- 
put at  economical  cost. 

WindoWalls  are  also  extensively  used  in  rail- 
way signal  towers,  record  storage  buildings, 
depots,  coal  breakers,  machine  shops,  piers,' 
power  houses  and  transformer  stations. 

The  Fenestra  policy  of  standardization,  backed 
by  consulting  engineers,  distri- 
buting stations  and  erection 
crews  in  convenient  centers, 
explains  why  WindoWalls 
serve  the  majority  of  nationally 
known  railways  as  well  as  all 
other  industries. 


Railways 


These  Are  a  Feiv  of  the 
Railroads  Which  Specify 
Fenestra  for  Their 
Buildings: 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  R.  R. 
Big  Four 

Buffalo,  Rocbesler  *  Pittsburg 
Central  New  York  Southern 
Chicago  A  Northwestern 
Chicago,  Burlington,  A  Quincy 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul 
Chicago,  North  Shore  A  Milwaukee 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Omaha 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  A  Western 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  A  Western 
Duluth,  Missahe  A  Northern 
Elgin,  Joliet  A  Eastern 
Erie 

Clalvestou,  Harrisburg  A  San  Antonio 
Grand  Trunk 
Illinois  Central 

Kansas  City,  Clay  County  A  St.  Joseph 
l^ake  Erie  A  Western 
I-ehigh  Valley 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2250  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


Sidewall  Sash 


Continuous  Sash  Counterbalanced  Sash 

Underwriter's  Labeled  Sash  Mechanical  Operator 


Louisville  A  Nashville 
Los  Angeles  *  bait  Lake 
Michigan  Central 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  A  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Topeka 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  A  St.  Louis 

New  York  Central 

New  York,  Ontario  A  Western 

Norfolk  A  Western 

Oregon,  Pacific  A  Eastern 

Oregon  A  Washington 

Pennsylvania  Lines 

Pere  Marquette 

Philadelphia  A  Reading 

Pittsburg  A  Lake  Erie 

Pittsburg  A  Shawmut 

St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  A  Pari  fir 

St.  Louis  Southwestern 

Same  Fe 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

Southern  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Yazoo  A  Mississippi  Valley 
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THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 


A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY  1 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,  SCARBOliOUOH-ON-HUDSON,  N.  T. 

how  we  should  treat  Germany?  Is  it 
identical  with  that  of  Dr.  Abbott,  ex- 
pressed elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook? 

Was  peace  with  Germany  made  too 
soon?   What  are  your  reasons? 

Define  the  following  words: Anaemic, 
intrigue,  counterfeit,  victory,  reparation, 
platitude. 


Germany  Unscathed  and  Unre- 
pentant :  How  Should  We  Treat 
Germany?    German  Evasion 

IN  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  there  are 
five  different  articles  on  Germany. 
All  of  these  should  be  read  with 
great  care  and  thought. 

From  reading  these  articles,  and  pos- 
sibly other  material  dealing  with  the 
German  issue,  how  do  you  characterize 
the  attitude  and  spirit  of  Germany? 
Do  you  notice  any  fundamental  change 
in  her  attitude  toward  other  nations? 
Is  she  still  the  same  Germany  as  of 
1914? 

Is  the  real  question  Germany's  ability 
to  pay  what  has  been  demanded  of  her, 
or  is  it  Germany's  unwillingness  to  pay? 
What  proof  have  you  for  your  answer? 

M.  Briand,  Premier  of  France,  be- 
lieves that  it  would  be  unjust  to  sanc- 
tion the  prosperity  of  Germany  while 
France  is  still  in  financial  and  economic 
depths.  He  also  believes  that  from  a 
business  point  of  view  it  is  the  worst 
possible  moment  to  estimate  Germany's 
ability  to  pay,  because  she  is  now  at  her 
lowest.  He  says  that  to  make  a  definite 
settlement  with  Germany  now  would  be 
a  fool's  bargain.  What,  with  reasons, 
is  your,  opinion  of  these  beliefs? 

The  Question  of  the  Black  Troops 

What  are  the  chief  difficulties  con- 
fronting those  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  occupied  and  hostile 
territory?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
French  have  attempted  to  treat  the 
citizens  of  the  regions  which  they  oc- 
cupy fairly?  How  does  the  French  occu- 
pation of  the  Rhine  provinces  compare 
with  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium? 
Or  of  French  territory  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Lauzanne  states  that  a  German 
campaign  exists  in  the  United  States  to 
misrepresent  conditions  on  the  Rhine. 
What  evidence  of  this  campaign  have 
you  seen?  Did  the  danger  of  German 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  cease 
with  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
at  Versailles?  If  you  were  a  German 
propagandist,  what  steps  would  you 
take  to  sow  dissension  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies?  Are  the 
arguments  which  would  necessarily  be 
put  forth  by  such  a  propagandist  re- 
ceiving any  attention  or  credence  in  the 
American  press?  Can  you  cite  any 
definite  instances  of  such  arguments? 

Do  you  think  the  Allies  have  acted 
wisely  and  justly  in  advancing  troops 
farther  into  German  territory  because 
of  Germany's  refusal  to  accept  the  terms 
of  indemnity? 

What  is  your  personal  opinion  as  to 

1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them.— The  Editors. 


Exit  Wilson — Enter  Harding 
Mr.  Harding's  Inaugural 

In  his  Inaugural  Address,  speaking  of 
our  international  relations,  President 
Harding  said  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  "accept  no  responsi- 
bility except  as  our  own  conscience  and 
judgment  in  each  instance  may  de- 
termine." How  do  you  interpret  this 
statement?    Do  you  agree  with  it? 

In  his  inaugural  the  President  also 
said:  "Ours  is  a  constitutional  freedom 
where  the  popular  will  is  the  law  su- 
preme and  minorities  are  sacredly  pro- 
tected." What  do  you  remember  in  our 
National  experience  which  tends  to 
prove  this  statement? 

Mr.  Harding  believes  that  we  cannot 
freely  throw  our  markets,  open  to  the 
world,  and  yet  he  believes  that  "we  can- 
not sell  where  we  do  not  buy."  Is  there 
any  inconsistency  in  these  two  ideas? 
If  not,  reconcile  the  two  statements. 

Do  you  find  anything  in  President 
Harding's  message  which  is  not  reassur- 
ing to  the  peace  of  the  world?  In  an- 
swering this  question  be  specific. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  what 
judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  powers 
does  our  new  President  possess? 

How  far  can  you  go  in  proving  Mr. 
Baldwin's  statement,  found  on  another 
page,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  "the  possessor  of  more  power 
than  has  any  other  ruler"? 

Three  excellent  books  to  read  in  con- 
nection with  this  article  are  "The  Fed- 
eral Executive,"  by  J.  P.  Hill  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) ;  "American  Political  Ideas," 
by  C.  E.  Merriam  (Macmillan) ;  "Great 
American  Issues,"  by  Hammond  and 
Jenks  (Scribners). 

Justice  Before  Generosity 

What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Hay- 
Herran  Treaty?  Was  this  Treaty  fair 
and  just  to  Colombia?  Why  did  the 
Colombian  Senate  reject  it? 

In  The  Outlook  for  October  7,  1911, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  gave  an  authorita- 
tive account  of  how  the  United  States 
acquired  the  right  to  dig  the  Panama 
Canal.  Every  Senator  of  the  United 
States  should  read  this  article  before 
any  action  is  taken  by  the  Senate  on 
the  Colombian  Treaty.  After  looking 
this  article  up  in  your  library,  answer 
this  question:  If  you  were  a  member  of 
the  American  Senate,  would  you  vote 
that  the  United  States  pay  Colombia 
$25,000,000? 


Fine,  Medium,  Stub 
and  Ball-Pointed 


FOR  writing  ease,  for  quick 
responsiveness,  for  uniform 
pen  goodness,  choose  Spence- 
rian  Personal  Steel  Pens.  Send 
10c  for  10  different  sample 
pens  and  that  fascinating  32 
page  book,  "What  Your  Hand 
Writing  Reveals." 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway       New  York  City 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Ltd..  Toronto 
Canadian  Distributors 

Spenserian 

Personal  Steel  RsiS 


GIFTS  THAT  LAST 


?at  ezAsrex^  give 

giFTS  THzAT  J^AST 

—  and  now  at  Easter,  with  its  psalms 
and  promenades,  its  vari-hued  eggs  and 
scampering  bunnies,  what  can  more 
completely  symbolize  your  spirit  of  the 
day  than  appropriate  jewelry? — "Gifts 
that  Last." 

csfuthorizsed  by 
!\jttional  Jewelers  'Publicity  ^Association 
DIAMONDS  •  PEARLS  •  GEMS  •  JEWELRY 
WATCHES  •  CLOCKS  •  SILVERWARE 
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CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

STEPHANE  LAUZANNE 
is  the  editor  of  the 
Paris  "Matin,"  a  lead- 
ing    daily  morning 
newspaper  of  France. 
Its   circulation  prob- 
ably exceeds  that  of 
any  published  in  Amer- 
ica.    Stephane  Lau- 
zanne  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  men 
of  his  generation.  Dur- 
-  ing  the  war  he  spent 
several  months  in  America  as  a  member 
of  the  French  Mission.    There  are  few 
men  m  France  who  understand  America 
as  well  as  he.    His  book  entitled  "Great 
Men  and  Great  Days,"  containing  studies 
of  some  of  the  more  important  figures 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  has  recently 
been  published. 

Wade  Chance's  articles  in  the  "Wall 
Street  Journal"  in  1918  were 
notable  for  his  forecast  of  certain  peace 
terms  which  had  not  been  included  in 
the  Fourteen  Points,  but  which  were 
adopted  at  the  Paris  Conference,  and 
for  declaring  for  the  dismemberment  of 
Austria-Hungary  as  the  way  to  victory 
and  the  corner-stone  of  future  peace— 
and  at  a.  time  when  Mr.  Wilson  an- 
nounced that  "there  was  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  integrity  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire." 

Mr.  Chance  went  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Trib- 
une," and  later  his  articles  appeared  in 
:he  Paris  "Herald."  He  was  present  in 
London  at  the  Guildhall  and  Lord 
Mayor's  reception  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr 
:hance  has  lived  much  abroad,  espe- 
;ially  in  England. 

Elbert  Francis  Baldwin,  whose  cor- 
respondence pictures  not  only  the 
utward   appearance   of  the  National 
apital  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
ut  also  its  frame  of  mind,  is  a  member 
r  The  Outlook's  editorial  staff. 
4  melia  Josephine  Burr  is  a  graduate 
^.  of  Hunter  College.   She  lives  at  the 
otel  Savoy,  New  York  City,  and  is  a 
x>d  deal  of  a  globe-trotter.  Much  of  her 
!rse  has  appeared  in  The  Outlook  dur- 
■g  the  past  six  years. 
^Raxk  Albert  Waugh  is  a  horticul- 
turist.  He  was  born  in  Sheboygan 
Uls,  Wisconsin,  and  was  educated  at 
msas   Agricultural    College,  Cornell 
nversity,  and  in  Germany.    He  has 
rsued  newspaper  work   in  Topeka 
!lena,  and  Denver.    He  has  been  Pro- 
;sor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Massachu- 
W  Agricultural  College  and  at  Am- 
ret.    He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
on   landscape  gardening,  fruit 
)wing,  and  rural  improvement.  Dur- 
t  the  war  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
utary  Corps.  His  home  is  in  Amherst. 
JTilliam  C.  Gregg  is  a  manufacturer 
'  .  ,of  cars  and  railway  equipment  and 
ajdent  of  the  Gregg  Company,  Ltd 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
In  France  during  the  war  he  en- 
ed  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.    He  is  a 
^eler  and  an  occasional  lecturer  and 
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Age-Old  Mistakes 

Are  still  made  in  teeth  cleaning 


Countless  people  who  brush  teeth  daily 
find  they  still  discolor  and  decay  The 
reason  is,  they  leave  the  film-that  viscous 
film  you  feel.  It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  stays. 

That  film  causes  most  tooth  troubles 
To  clean  the  teeth  without  removing  it  is 
one  age-old  mistake. 

Film  ruins  teeth 

Few  people  escape  the  trouble  caused  by 
film.  Those  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing.  So  dental  science  has  spent 
years  in  seeking  a  combatant. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.    Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 


holds  food  substance  which  ferments  ana 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea! 

Combat  it  daily 

Modern  science  has  found  ways  to 
combat  that  film.  Able  authorities  have 
proved  them  by  many  clinical  tests.  Now 
leading  dentists  everywhere  advise  their 
daily  application. 

The  methods  are  embodied  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  And  to  millions 
of  people  it  has  brought  a  new  era  in 
teeth  cleaning. 


Pepsodent  brings  other  effects  to  accord 
with  modern  dental  requirements  Right 
diet  would  also  bring  them,  but  few  people 
get  it.  So  science  now  urges  that  the 
tooth  paste  bring  them,  twice  a  day. 

Each  use  of  Pepsodent  multiplies  the 
salivary  flow.  That  is  Nature's  great 
too;h-protecting  agent.  It  multiplies  the 
starch  digestant  in  the  saliva,  to  digest 
starch  deposits  that  cling  and  may  form 
acid.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva  to  neutralize  the  acids  which  cause 
tooth  decay.  Another  ingredient  is  pepsin. 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  whose  every 
application  brings  five  desired  effects. 
Approved  by  highest  authorities,  and  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere. 
AH  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


Other  essential  effects 


These  results  are  natural  and  essential 
Millions  of  teeth  are  ruined  because  peo- 
ple do  not  get  them. 

Watch  the  change  which  comes  when 
you  use  Pepsodent.  Send  the  coupon  for 
a  to-Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the 
film-coat  disappears.  Read  in  our  book 
the  reasons  for  each  good  effect.  This  test 
will  change  your  whole  conception  of 
clean  teeth. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept.  489,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


.Or>ly_gne_t_ube  to  a  family 
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WHEN  your  hatter  recommends  Stetson 
he  is  interested  not  only  in  affording  you 
genuine  money's  worth,  but  also  in  having  his 
customers  numbered  among  the  really  well 
dressed  men  in  the  community. 

Style,  Quality  and  Sound  Money's  Worth 
assured  by  the  Stetson  Label  in  each  Hat. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

STETSON 


PRIZE     CONTEST    NUMBER  TWO 

Write  Your  Confessions  of  the  World  War 


HELP  WRITE  the  history  of  the  World  War.  Tell  The  Outlook  what 
physical  or  spiritual  earthquakes  reverberated  through  you  during  the 
great  conflict.  Unusual  contest  letters  are  arriving  every  day.  Make  yours 
a  candid  revelation  of  the  changes  that  ha ve  taken  place  m  you.  lor  the 
best  letters  on  the  subject  "  What  the  World  A\  ar  Did  To  Me    we  wdl  award : 

A  First  Prize  of  $50 
A  Second  Prize  of  $30  A  Third  Prize  of  $20 

Conditions  of  Contest 


1.  Write  your  name  (add  a  pen-name,  if 
you  like,  for  publication)  and  address 
in  the  upper  left-hand  coiner  of  your 
letter. 

2.  All  letters  must  he  typewritten  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Limit  your  letter  to  600  words  of  aver- 
age length. 


4.  Your  letter,  to  be  eligible,  must  reach 
us  on  or  before  March  31,  1921. 

5.  We  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  desii 
ahle  letters  not  winning  prizes,  and  to 
publish  them  in  The  Outlook. 

6.  Unavailable  letters  will  not  he  returned. 

7.  Tlie  staff  of  The  Outlook  will"  be  the 
judges  of  the  contest. 


Address  all  contest  letters  to 

Contest  Editor,  The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  AND 
THE  UTILITIES 
PROBLEM 

Extracts  from  a  speech  by  the  Hon.  James  ' 
F.  Wilkerson  before  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association. 

The  American  people  will  have  to  choose 
between  private  ownership  under  State  regu- 
lation or  public  ownership  of  public  utilities. 
In  making  this  choice,  intelligent  citizens 
ought  to  know  the  facts  on  both  sides,  anil 
we  print  the  following  in  order  to  help  in 
giving  them  the  facts.— The  Editors. 

THE  problem  of  the  public  utilities, 
like  every  other  business  and  eco 
nomic  problem  of  to-day,  spring* 
from  the  war.  It  has  many  difficult  ele- 
ments resulting  from  the  nature  of  the 
business  and  the  close  relation  which 
the  service  furnished  bears  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  people.  Without  gas,  elec- 
tricity, telephones,  and  street  cars  our 
entire  social,  business,  and  industrial 
structure  would  be  changed. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  people 
come  in  contact  with  these  public  utili- 
ties and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  come  in  contact  with  them  give- 
rise  to  perplexing  factors  in  the  problem. 
We  come  in  contact  with  the  street  car 
when  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  work 
in  the  morning  and  are  tired  out  in  the 
evening.  We  use  the  telephone  most 
when  we  are  busy  and  most  likely  to 
transcend  the  limits  of  conservative  aiu 
polite  speech.  .  .  . 

An  administrative  board  charged  wit  I 
the  enforcement  of  laws  does  not  possess 
arbitrary  power.  It  should  not  act  fron 
whim  or  caprice  or  consider  politica 
expediency.  Its  orders  should  not  b< 
issued  for  campaign  purposes,  and  it: 
decisions  should  not  reflect  what  it  •con 
ceives  to  be  a  verdict  at  the  polls.  It  i: 
subject  to  constitutional  limitations  am 
to  the  statute  which  created  it.  »Whal 
ever  opinions  its  members  may  have  ir 
dividually,  the  board  as  such  has  n 
concern  with  the  wisdom  of  the  la-v 
under  which  it  operates.  Its  duty  is  t 
enforce  the  law  as  it  finds  it,  and  fo 
the  result  it  is  answerable  to  the  court 
only. 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  the  fin 
conclusion  that  the  permanent  and  fin; 
solution  of  this  problem  involves  som 
thing  more  than  statutes,  court  decision 
orders  of  commissions,  or  ordinances  < 
city  councils. 

Constitutions  and  laws  and  decisioi 
have  no  permanency  unless  back  of  thei 
is  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  In  tl 
days  of  the  great  fight  over  slaver 
Wendell  Phillips  used  to  say:  "Yoi 
Capitol,  Daniel  Webster,  may  be  granit 
God  will  give  us  time,  and  the  puis 
of  men  will  beat  it  into  dust."  No  que 
tion  whose  solution  involves  the  enac 
ment,  interpretation,  and  enforcement 
laws  can  ever  be  finally  settled  until 
is  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ai 
until  the  law  reflects  the  true  thoug 
of  the  people. 

I  am  satisfied  that  your  fate  is  in  yo 
own  hands,  and  that  you  must  work  o 
your  own  salvation  by  bringing  yo 
case  home  to  the  people.  You  must  % 
back  of  you  not  merely  laws,  which  rn 
be  amended  or  repealed,  or  orders,  whi 
may  be  modified  or  set  aside,  or  con 
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decisions,  which  give  you  nothing  but 
bare  legal  rights,  but  also  a  public  sup- 
port and  confidence  which  will  restore 
your  credit  and  insure  a  permanent  and 
stable  settlement  of  your  difficulties. 

If  you  fail  in  the  task  just  ahead  of 
you  of  crystallizing  a  solid  and  perma- 
nent popular  support  for  private  owner- 
ship under  State  regulation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  next  step  will  be 
the  experiment  of  public  ownership — an 
ownership  which  was  recently  averted 
in  the  case  of  the  steam  railways  by  one 
of  the  most  thorough  campaigns  of  edu- 
cation ever  carried  on  in  this  country.  .  .  . 

Notwithstanding  the  development  of 
other  means  of  transportation,  the  use 
of  the  electric  railways  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing.  In  New  York  City 
the  average  annual  number  of  rides  per 
capita  is  now  370.  In  Illinois  every  in- 
habitant rides  on  the  electric  railways 
on  an  average  of  114  times  a  year.  This 
shows  how  intimate  is  the  contact  of 
this  service  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
people. 

The  early  period  of  electric  railway 
history  was  like  that  of  the  steam  rail- 
ways. There  were  over-capitalizations, 
corporate  mismanagement,  failure  to 
provide  for  depreciation,  payment  of  un- 
earned dividends,  overbuilding  into  un- 
profitable territory,  and  stock  manipula- 
ion  for  purposes  of  promotion  and  specu- 
lation. 

In  the  case  of  lines  built  in  cities,  the 
right  to  occupy  streets  was  under  fran- 
chises, sometimes  for  an  indefinite 
period,  but  more  frequently  for  a  term 
of  years.  These  franchises  contained 
provisions  as  to  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  streets,  as  to 
sprinkling,  paving,  and  other  require- 
ments. Mo^t  of  the  franchises  provided 
for  a  uniform  five-cent  fare.  It  seemed 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  nothing 
would  ever  happen  in  this  country  which 
would  make  the  five-cent  fare  insuffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  operation,  provide 
a  fair  return,  and  maintain  the  enter- 
prise on  a  stable  and  prosperous  basis. 

Even  before  the  war  period  it  was  ap- 
parent that  with  the  electric  railways, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  the  steam 
railways,  there  must  be  a  process  of  re- 
organization and  readjustment.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  electric  railways  had  already 
gone  through  that  process.  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  war.  Its  effect  upon 
the  electric  railways  was  aptly  summed 
up  by  General  Guy  Tripp  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Federal  Electric  Railways 
Commission.  "We  were  all  living,"  he 
said,  "in  a  fool's  paradise  in  the  street 
railway  business,  when  we  suddenly 
woke  up — when  the  war  woke  us  up — 
to  find  that  no  business  which  cannot  in- 
crease its  revenues  under  any  conditions 
can  live  or  is  sound." 

The  War  Labor  Board  ordered  in- 
creases in  wages,  and  materials  and  sup- 
plies had  to  be  purchased  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  Government.  The  Government 
had  taken  control  of  the  steam  railways 
and  had  advanced  rates  to  cover  in- 
creased operating  costs.  In  dealing  with 
the  electric  railways,  the  war  power  was 
exercised  so  as  to  increase  their  oper- 
ating costs,  but  the  railways  were  left 
to  the  local  authorities  for  an  adjust- 
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ment  of  fares  to  meet  their  increased 
necessities.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  how  you 
staggered  and  how  some  of  you  are  still 
staggering  under  this  great  burden.  The 
processes  through  which  relief  could  be 
obtained  from  the  local  authorities  were 
slow  and  uncertain.  In  States  having 
no  commission,  or  in  which  the  juris-* 
diction  of  the  commission  was  so  limited 
that  it  could  not  grant  relief,  there  was 
confusion  confounded.  In  Ohio  the  cases 
of  Columbus  and  Toledo  are  striking  ex- 
amples. In  New  York  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  that  the  Legislature  had  not 
given  to  the  Public  Service  Commission 
power  to  fix  rates  in  cases  where  there 
was  a  contract  between  the  city  and  the 
company  for  a  rate.  I  do  not  need  to 
tell  you  what  the  situation  has  been  and 
now  is  in  New  York  City.  .  .  . 

In  States  having  commissions  with  au- 
thority to  act  the  appeals  for  relief  were 
made  to  those  bodies.  These  appeals  for 
relief  were  in  many  cases  bitterly  con- 
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tested  by  the  municipal  authorities.  It 
was  urged  that,  notwithstanding  the 
action  of  the  Federal  authorities  as  to 
wages  and  the  great  increase  in  operat- 
ing expenses  due  to  the  general  advance 
in  prices  of  commodities,  the  applica- 
tions of  the  street  railways  for  relief 
should  be  denied  because  of  the  provis- 
ions in  the  franchises  fixing  fares. 

This  attitude  of  many  communities 
with  reference  to  advances  in  street-car 
fares  is  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 
incomprehensible  things  which  happened 
during  the  war.  The  five-cent  fare  had 
become  impossible.  Wages  and  tht 
prices  of  commodities  had  increased  a 
hundred  per  cent.  Freight  rates  and 
passenger  fares  had  been  almost  doubled 
by  Federal  authorities.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  had  been  cut  in  two. 
Yet  it  was  contended  that  the  street-car 
companies  must  continue  to  operate  on 
a  five-cent  fare,  when  that  rate  of  fare 
would  not  produce  enough  to  pay  actual 
operating    expenses — to    say  nothing 


W  L.  DOUGLAS 

1£Si2!r*8.00  SHOES  »S£S 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  ft(\  II  Special  Shoes  AA 

Hand  Workmanship       XV.V/V/    ||      Stylish  and  Durable  Vl.VVf 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PER- 
SONAL GUARANTEE  THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE 
ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  ATONE  PROFIT 


THE  FINEST  SHOES  IN 
THE  WORLD  ARE  MADE 

IN  AMERICA  

W.L.DOUGLAS  SHOES 
ARE  LEADER? IN  STYLE 
FIT-  WEARAND  COMFORT 


They  are  the  best  known 
shoes  in  the  world.  Sold 
in  107  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  you  at  only  one 
profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that 
can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  are  stamped 
on  the  bottom  of  all 
shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against 
unreasonable  profits. 

W.L.Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values 
for  the  money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  and  finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They 
combine  quality,  style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qual- 
ities equal  to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America. 
The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere ;  they  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

/"N  All  T™  I  f\  III  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
W  «  W  I  I  W  111  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  care- 
ful to  see  that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated 


$4.50&$5.00 


W.L. Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000 
■hoe  dealers  besides  oar  own  stores.  If  your 
local  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  take  no  other 
make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by 
mail,  postage  free. 


President  & 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
167  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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Razor  blade  magnified 
WOO  times 


Dont  Let  Your  Razor 
Abuse  Your  Face^ _ 

THE  cutting  edge  of  every  razor — "  ordinary  "  or  "  safety  " — consists  of 
microscopic  teeth.  Magnified  1000  times  these  teeth  look  like  the  teeth 
of  a  cross-cut  saw.  See  illustration  above. 
Now  rust  forms  on  these  teeth.  This  makes  the  blade  dull — makes  it  "  pull  " 
and  hurt  your  face. 

You  don't  wipe  any  "  safety  "  or  "  ordinary  "  razor  blade  dry  enough  to 
prevent  this  "  surface  rusting."  Apply  3-in-One  shaving  oil  before  and  after 
shaving.  3-in-One  positively  prevents  rust  on  any  metal. 

This  is  the  way  to  have  a  perfect  shave  :  Moisten  your  thumb  and  forefinger 
with  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One.  Draw  razor  blade  between  them. 
Then  if  an  "  ordinary  "  razor,  strop  in  the  usual  way,  first  putting 
a  few  drops  on  the  strop.  You'll  be  surprised  and  delighted  at 
the  keen  edge  that  comes  so  quickly  and  shaves  so  perfectly. 

After  shaving,  be  sure  to  repeat  the  oiling.  That  will  absolutely 
prevent  any  rust  forming  between  shaves.  3-in-One  makes  the 
razor  slip  over  the  face  "  slick  and  smooth."  Also  prevents  the 
soap  from  burning  or  smarting  after  even  a  close  shave.  3-in-One 
shaving  oil  has  a  delicate,  agreeable  odor. 

"  Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles  and 
3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans." 

FREE  3-IN-ONE  FOR  YOU 

A  postal  will  bring  you  a  generous  free  sample.  Also  the  scientific 
"  Razor  Saver  "  circular.  Write  this  very  day  and  prove  these  things  for 
your  own  self. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Company 


165  S.  Broadway 


New  York 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE 
UTILITIES  PROBLEM — Continued 
whatever  of  any  return  upon  the  capital 
invested  in  the  property.  .  .  . 

On  December  31,  1920,  in  the  United 
States  there  were  91  companies  with 
5,330  miles  of  track,  representing  about 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  ol 
the  country,  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  companies 
foreclosed,  reorganized,  or  wholly  aban- 
doned. There  was  actually  287  miles 
less  of  trackage  in  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  1920  than  at  the  end  of  1919, 
instead  of  continued  development  in  the 
industry. 

The  average  advances  which  have  been 
allowed  by  local  authorities  to  the  elec- 
tric railways  have  not  been  as  great  as 
those  which  the  steam  railways  have  re- 
ceived through  the  more  efficient  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  us  take  an  inventory  of  the  situ- 
ation. From  a  strictly  legal  standpoint, 
it  is  satisfactory  in  most  of  the  States. 
The  commissions  are  acting  under  laws 
which  entitle  the  utilities  to  just  and  rea- 
sonable rates.  .  .  .  The  principles  which 
are  required  to  be  followed  in  making 
valuations  are  becoming  settled.  While 
there  is  still  some  uncertainty,  doubts 


are  gradually  being  removed.  Courts 
almost  without  exception  are  laying 
down  the  rule  that  commissions  in  mak- 
ing their  valuations  must  give  substan- 
tial consideration  to  present-day  prices. 
This  insures  valuations  which  will  make 
possible  the  financing  required  for  needed 
improvements  and  extensions. 

As  to  the  rate  of  return,  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  are  recognizing  that  it 
requires  a  higher  rate  to  stand  the  test 
against  confiscation  than  it  did  before 
the  war. 

But  all  these  things,  while  they  are 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  are  not  enough. 
It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  save  the 
properties  from  confiscation.  It  is  not 
sufficient  even  to  get  a  permanent  valu- 
ation based  upon  sound  principles  and  a 
rate  of  return  required  by  present  eco- 
nomic and  financial  conditions.  If  these 
utilities  are  to  continue  to  function,  they 
must  provide  service,  and  to  furnish 
service  they  must  have  improvements 
and  extensions.  This  requires  money, 
and  money  requires  credit.  Credit  can- 
not be  obtained  if  it  is  necessary  to  be 
continually  running  to  the  Federal 
Court  to  save  the  property  from  being 
confiscated.  Credit  cannot  be  obtained 
if  Public  Utility  Commissions  are  ap- 
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pointed  to  deliver  decisions  which  havf 
been  promised  in  a  political  campaign 
In  fact,  the  credit  of  these  utilities  wil 
never  be  established  until  this  subjeti 
is  taken  out  of  politics,  until  commis 
sions  are  permitted  to  function  lik< 
courts,  and  until  it  will  be  regarded  a: 
shameful  for  a  decision  of  a  commissior 
to  be  promised  in  a  political  campaigr 
as  it  is  for  a  decision  of  a  court  to  b< 
bartered  away  in  advance.  And  this 
will  not  be  accomplished  until  there  is 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  basec 
upon  an  appreciation  of  the  facts  whicr 
will  compel  agitators  and  politicians  t( 
let  this  subject  alone. 

I  know  that  in  some  sections  of  th< 
country  and  in  some  communities  then 
is  a  realization  on  the  part  of  the  peo 
pie  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
and  of  the  principles  which  should  b( 
applied  in  dealing  with  it.  But,  in  gen 
eral,  the  situation  is  a  great  deal  like 
the  free-silver  agitation  prior  to  1896 
or  the  steam  railway  problem  before  the 
campaign  of  education  by  which  the  peo 
pie  were  made  to  realize  the  necessities 
of  the  railways. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  agitation' 
Some  of  it  doubtless  is  the  result  of  ar 
honest  discontent  with  the  character  o! 
the  service  rendered  by  the  utility  and 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  situ 
ation.  .  .  . 

The  chief  causes  of  this  unfair  agita 
tion  are  dishonest  politics  and  the  dis 
honest  press.  In  politics  we  will  always 
have  those  who  are  willing  to  capitalize 
every  issue  or  any  element.  We  have 
those  in  this  country  who  have  catered 
to  disloyalty  and  treason.  And  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  utility  question  is  foi 
some  politicians  a  very  trifling  affair 
and  one  which  in  no  way  shocks  the  con- 
science. 

The  dishonest  press  is  another  thing. 
No  one  in  this  country  questions  the 
basic  right  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press.  A  newspaper  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  advocate  any  cause  which 
it  may  think  is  right.  It  may  advocate 
public  ownership.  It  may  support  So 
cialism.  But  it  is  false  to  the  principles 
of  true  journalism  and  betrays  the  con 
fidence  of  the  public  when  it  publishes 
what  it  knows  is  not  the  truth.  .  .  . 

A  favorite  falsehood  is  that  exorbitam 
returns  are  being  permitted  on  waterec 
stock.  The  truth  is  that  in  fixing  the 
temporary^i^£s  which  were  allowec 
during  the  warpwiod  the  very  lowest 
valuation  which  would  be  placed  upor 
the  property  was  taken  as  the  rate  base 
The  truth  is  that  the  advances  whicl 
were  allowed  to  the  street-car  companies 
have  been  much  less  proportionally  thai 
the  advances  which  were  allowed  ir 
railway  rates  by  the  Federal  Govern 
ment. 

It  is  all  right  to  carry  on  a  campaigr 
for  municipal  ownership,  but  to  worll 
up  a  popular  clamor  by  a  false  appea 
under  disturbed  conditions  following  tin 
war  is  intolerable. 

This  can  be  met  only  by  a  campaigi 
of  education.  And  you  must  realize  tha 
you  are  all  interested  in  the  genera 
problem.  Even  if  your  own  communitie; 
are  all  right,  your  credit  depends  upoi 
the  general  credit  of  this  class  of  utili 
ties.    It  is  a  case  of  all  for  one  and  on 
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for  all.  You  must  make  the  financial 
world  understand  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  as  much  importance  to  the  financial 
stability  of  the  country  as  was  the  sound 
money  issue  or  the  railway  question.  .  .  . 

If  the  utilities  of  this  country  do  not 
unite  to  make  this  kind  of  a  campaign, 
if  the  solid  -business  interests  do  not 
get  back  of  you  in  this  kind  of  a  cam- 
paign, one  for  all  and  all  for  one,  you 
will  fail  to  establish  your  credit,  and 
if  you  fail  to  establish  your  credit  it 
will  mean  financial  panic,  general  pan- 
demonium, and  ultimately  public  owner- 
ship. .  .  . 

And  in  dealing  with  this  great  utility 
problem  you  will  find  that  the  people 
will  be  sound  and  honest  when  they 
know  the  facts.  There  will  be  no  de- 
struction of  property  rights.  There  will 
be  no  confiscation.  The  courts  will  do 
their  duty  and  the  commissions  will  do 
theirs. 

I  have  faith  in  human  nature,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  the  United  States 
there  Avill  be  found  a  commission  whose 
members,  having  taken  the  oath  of  office 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Nation,  will  deliberately  and 
willfully  set  about  to  destroy  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution. 

The  great  industrial  and  economic 
structure  of  America  of  which  you  are 
a  part  is  sound.  The  rain  may  descend 
and  the  floods  may  come  and  beat  upon 
it,  but  it  will  stand,  for  it  is  founded  on 
a  rock. 


CAREER   OF   THE  BUSHEL 
BASKET 

BY  JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 

One  of  the  interesting  agricultural  de- 
velopments of  1920  was  the  spec- 
tacular growth  in  the  use  of  the  basket 
as  a  fruit  and  vegetable  container.  Be- 
fore 1920  many  consumers  had  never 
seen  apples  packed  in  the  bushel  basket. 
The  barrel  and  the  box  were  the  staple 
packages;  comparatively  few  shipping 
districts  used  any  other.  On  a  cost 
basis,  however,  the  bushel  basket  was 
so  attractive  in  1920  that  commercial 
orchardists  everywhere  adopted  it. 
They  liked  it  so  well,  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  spoke  of  it  so  favorably, 
that  it  will  probably  remain  in  exten- 
sive use. 

A  container  becomes  established,  in 
the  first  place,  through  inherent  suit- 
ability; it  stays  established  with  the 
aid  of  custom  and  habit.  It  had  been 
partially  realized  for  some  years  that 
the  apple  barrel  had  become  inadequate 
to  the  trade  situation,  only  retaining 
a  portion  of  its  former  adaptedness. 
The  West  broke  away  from  the  barrel 
with  the  bushel  box.  The  barrel  hung 
on  in  the  East,  its  strength  little  im- 
paired until  the  season  of  1920.  It  is 
true  that  some  Eastern  districts  had 
begun  to  use  the  bushel  box,  but  the 
boxed  output  was  negligible. 

The  cost  of  the  barrel  in  1920  reached 
$1.75,  even  more.  Baskets,  three  of 
them  equaling  the  capacity  of  one  bar- 
rel, cost  around  thirty  cents.  Here  was 
a  radical  possible  economy  in  container, 
almost  compelled   by  the  unfavorable 


relation  of  consumption  conditions  to  a 
huge  crop. 

Now  that  New  England,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  other  apple  States  have  used 
the  bushel  basket  on  a  large  scale,  ex- 
perts say  that  the  bushel  basket  will  keep 
the  ground  it  has  gained,  and  extend 
it  on  pure  merit.  The  bushel  basket 
furnishes  many  economies.  Shipped  to 
the  farmer  nested,  carried  thus  to  the 
farm  and  even  to  the  orchard,  the 
basket  furnishes  a  saving  in  transporta- 
tion cost  without  the  subsequent  neces- 
sity of  putting  together  the  packages. 
In  the  orchard  fruit  is  picked  into  it, 
placed  on  a  wagon,  and  carried  to  the 
packing  shed,  with  minimum  handling 
and  labor.  The  weight,*  shape,  and 
balance  of  the  basket  are  such  that  it 
is  handled  rapidly  yet  carefully  by  one 
man.  There  are  half  a  dozen  very  effi- 
cient ways  of  loading  the  package' in  cars. 

The  advantages  of  the  bushel  basket 
do  not  stop  here,  however.  An  investi- 
gator of  consuming  conditions  has  de- 
clared that  apples  are  more  attractive, 


make  a  greater  appeal  to  the  consumer, 
when  displayed  in  the  basket  than  when 
displayed  in  any  other  manner.  Is  it 
because  the  basket  is  more  than  an  old- 
fashioned,  really  an  ancient,  container, 
stirring  the  primitive  in  man?  Is  it 
because  the  proportion  of  exposed  fruit 
to  quantity  held  is  so  large?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  rounded  display  is  more  allur- 
ing, more  suggestive  of  heaped  apples 
beneath  trees,  than  the  arbitrary,  arti- 
ficial rectangle  of  the  box? 

These  are  interesting  questions.  At 
any  rate,  the  basket  is  with  us  in  force. 
Used  extensively  as  a  farm  measure 
before  dr^jjieasure  gave  way  to  meas- 
ure by  -wjight,  the  basket  had  a  period 
when  sroie  parts  of  the  East  believed 
it  was  submerged  in  an  evolving  farm 
civilization.  As  a  package,  prior  to- 
1920'" conquests  in  the  apple  industry,  its 
progress  had  been  rapid  among  truck 
farmers.  A  trade  investigator  has 
found  that  upwards  of  thirty  farm  prod- 
ucts now  go  to  market  in  the  bushel- 
basket  package. 


Don't  Let  the 
Expense  Stand 
in  the  Way  of 
Your  College 
'*    1  Education. 

Br?  iflU    'rilis  stu^ent  and  hun- 
* ^ jHHB    dreds   like  him  earned 
— ^■■IHI    his  own  college  expenses 

A  fmrn  «»i.  Wh™  ^fS^ndtac/t^ 
Who  tarned  Jj/UU.         t0  interesting,  dignified 
field  work. 

No  house  to  house  canvassing — no  goods  to  be  de- 
livered. Each  student  is  assigned  an  exclusive 
territory,  often  his  own  home  town.  He  meets  the 
finest  class  of  people  and  receives  a  business  train- 
ing worth  almost  as  much  as  his  time  in  college. 

No  Cost— No  Obligation 

High  school,  normal  school,  private  prep,  school, 
college  and  university  students  are  eligible. 
You  have  nothing  to  lose — everything  to  gain — 
by  trying  out  the  plan. 

Write  today  for  "Victory."  the  booklet  that  tells 
the  story.   The  attached  coupon  brings  it.   Use  it  1 

Review  of  Reviews  Company  3-16-21 

30  Irving:  Place,  Hew  York 
Scholarship  Dept. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation  or  cost  to  me, 
"VICTORY,"  the  booklet  that  tells  how  to  wilt 
a  college  education. 

Name  - 

Address  

School  Attending  


To  Summer  Resort 
Proprietors 

The  Outlook  will  devote  five  spring 
and  early  summer  issues  to  special 
advertising  of  summer  resorts,  tours 
and  travel.  These  will  be  the  issues  of 

May  11  and  25 

June  8  and  22    ::    :::   July  6 

The  issue  of  May  25  will  be  the  special 
annual  travel  and  resort  number  con- 
taining articles  on  vacation  subjects  and 
illustrations  especially  selected.  The 
corresponding  issue  of  1920  carried 
198  advertisements  of  hotels  and  resorts. 

Write  us  early  and  we  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  copy  suggestions. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


16  March 

f  BY  THE  WAY 

A MILLION  dollars  in  gold  weighs  a 
ton  and  a  half,  according  to  a  finan- 
cial magazine,  and  a  billion  dollars  in 
goW  would  weigh  more  than  1,500  tons. 
Five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  carried  in 
a  belt  around  his  waist  by  Youssuf,  the 
"Terrible  Turk,"  caused  his  death  by 
drowning,  it  will  be  remembered,  when 
La  Bourgogne  went  down,  though 
Youssuf  was  one  of  the  strongest  men 
in  the  world. 


Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  one  of  the  leading 
steel  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  is 
quoted  in  the  "New  Success  Magazine" 
as  saying:  "The  most  extraordinary 
statement  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time 
was  made  by  Herbert  Fisher,  Minister 
of  Education  for  Great  Britain.  The 
tremendous  thing  that  Fisher  said  was, 
'Real  education  is  to  teach  men  how  to 
enjoy  leisure.'  "  Sir  Robert's  practical 
reaction  to  this  sentiment  is  a  scheme 
to  give  each  of  the  thousands  of  work- 
men in  his  vast  establishment  an  annual 
vacation  with  pay — something  which  as 
yet  is  quite  unusual  in  great  factories. 


Repeal  of  the  ten  per  cent  tax  on  ad- 
mission tickets  to  theaters  is  being  urged 
in  the  general  revision  of  the  revenue 
laws  to  be  undertaken  by  the  new  Con- 
gress. A  New  York  moving-picture  the- 
ater manager,  apropos  of  this  hoped-for 
change,  offers  a  reward  to  anybody  who 
can  figure  out  "even  money"  for  his 
price  of  admission.  He  wants  to  charge 
one  dollar,  but  has  been  getting  only  99 
cents.  This  is  90  cents  for  admission 
plus  10  per  cent  tax  =  9  cents;  total,  99 
cents.  He  wants  some  mathematician 
to  show  him  how  he  can  collect  an  even 
dollar. 


The  finest  gardens  in  America,  so  a 
legal  contest  indicates,  are  to  be  found 
at  Greystone,  in  Yonkers,  New  York. 
In  an  architect's  suit  for  his  commission 
the  statement  was  made  that  about 
$1,000,000  had  been  spent  on  these  gar- 
dens, this  sum  including  more  than 
$20,000  spent  for  imported  rhododen- 
drons alone. 


The  grim  old  walls  of  the  Bastille 
once  echoed  to  laughter,  according  to 
an  old  book  about  that  famous  prison. 
Marmontel,  a  well-known  litterateur, 
was  sentenced  to  the  Bastille.  With 
him  went  his  valet.  They  were,  he  says, 
put  into  a  vast  chamber,  which  was  well 
enough  lighted  through  a  grated  window. 
At  night  two  turnkeys  brought  in  a  din- 
ner, consisting  of  a  good  soup,  a  satis- 
fying dish  of  beans,  a  still  better  dish  of 
salt  codfish,  and  a  bottle  of  passable 
wine.  Marmontel  sat  down  and  partook 
of  this  somewhat  frugal  fare.  As  there 
was  enough  for  two,  his  valet  then  pre- 
pared to  eat  the  remains  of  the  humble 
feast. 


Then  came  the  laugh.  The  turnkeys 
re-entered  with  fine  linen,  china,  and 
silver — "pyramids  of  new  dishes" — this 
being  the  dinner  for  the  master,  the 
previous  meal  having  been  intended  for 
the  servant.   The  valet  said,  "Since  you 
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have  eaten  my  dinner,  sir,  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  eat  yours?"  "That  is 
only  fair,"  was  Marmontel's  reply,  and 
with  much  merriment  he  proceeded  to 
act  as  waiter.  The  new  dinner  consisted 
of  an  excellent  soup,  a  fine  slice  of  beef, 
roast  capon,  artichokes,  spinach,  a  fine 
pear,  grapes,  a  bottle  of  old  Burgundy, 
and  a  cup  of  the  best  Mocha.  Nearly 
all  of  the  Bastille  prisoners  at  this  time, 
it  is  said,  fared  equally  well,  so  that 
they  did  not  miss  much  on  account  of 
their  imprisonment  except  their  liberty! 


^         ^    THE  OUTLOOK 


"According  to  the  following  newspaper 
clipping,"  a  teacher  of  English  writes, 
"Michigan  babies  may  soon  have  to  be 
sterilized  before  being  sold  for  feed — all 
because  the  preposition  with  is  used  in- 
stead of  for:" 

I  wonder  if  your  readers  know  that 
our  State  Legislature  passed  a  law 
eight  years  ago  compelling-  all  milk, 
skim  milk  and  buttermilk  sold  for 
hog  and  calf  feed  to  be  pasteurized? 
Our  State  Legislature  will  soon  take 
the  same  precautions  with  our  babies. 
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Several  amused  readers  comment  on  a 
subscriber's  list  of  "famous  phrases"  in 
this  column,  February  23,  which  attrib- 
uted to  Lincoln  the  phrase  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  The 
words  of  course  are  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Mr.  Lincoln's  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  is  seen  in  his  ever- 
recurring  use  of  telling  Scriptural  pas- 
sages, of  which  this  is  an  instance.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  quote  Mr.  Lincoln's 
actual  language:  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall,  but  I  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing  or  all  the  other." 


As  to  other  phrases  made  famous  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  probably  the  one  that  is  most 
representative  is:  "Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
Of  his  more  homely  remarks,  perhaps 
the  ones  best  remembered  are:  "It  is 
not  best  to  swap  horses  while  crossing 
the  river,"  and  "You  can  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 


f  (C)  Martin  Johnson 

The  Queen  of  theTiare  Hotel 

gnls,  tourists,  beachcombers  with  momentary  riches-all  pay  court!  Through  this  salon 
flow  all  the  scandal  of  the  South  Seas.  Tales  of  shipwreck,  flirtations, ffiv  deaE in 
pearls!  Once  m  Papeete  you  have  but  a  fleeting  interest  in  anything  north  of  ti  e 
equator  When  .you  go  to  the  South  Seas  (not  if  you  go,  mind  you)  formayUvein 
Lovaina  s  hotel,  just  as  the  author  of  this  tale  did.  y  UVe  in 

FREDERICK  O'BRIEN 

Author  of  "White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas" 

(T  Hr^T*  T1'6  Ship!  80?thw?8t  to  the  ^^nds  of  the  Pacific  than  any  trade  winds- 
O  Bnen  has  the  magic  touch     As  you  read  this  tale  oj  life  in  Papeete  yol  are  on!  with 

SOUTH  SEA  NUMBER 

ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  of  the  Orient 

More  than  60  Illustrations    Art  Insert  of  8  pages 

of  thf  Ori^nt.^  ^oted  to  the  romance,  customs  and  spirit 

next  year-or  to  which  your  bJSSJtaSS  on  ZIa ^day"  ^  ^         g°  t0-ni°rrOW< 


By  W   Somerset  Maugham 

luthor  of"  I  he  Moon  and  Sixpence  "J 


A  recently  published  book  on  "Lin- 
coln and  Liquor"  quotes  this  anecdote 
from  one  of  Lincoln's  speeches.  Pleas- 
ures to  be  enjoyed  or  pains  to  be  en- 
dured after  we  shall  be  dead  and  gone, 
Mr.  Lincoln  contended,  are  but  little  re- 
garded. "  'Better  lay  down  that  spade 
you're  stealing,  Paddy— if  you  don't, 
you'll  pay  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment.' 
'Be  the  powers,  if  ye'll  credit  me  so  long, 
I'll  take  another,  jist.'  " 


"  RED  " 

(-Author  of -j  ne  Moon  and  Sixpence  , 

Ad1Wt\,«  sS?E  «ho  d,es«rte<l  {yom  a  man-of-war  in 
w  i  .Soutl>, Seas  had  got  into  his  bones.  And 

THE  WHITE  JUDGE  IN  TATUILA 

„„  ..         ,.,         By  Alexander  Stronach 

Sj  eiT14/''"  hke  t(?  be  an  American  judge,  as  was 
Mr  Stronach,  in  American  Samoa '.'  How  would  you 
like  to  go  grandly  into  the  Council  Chamber  followed 
by  your  associate  native  judge  with  bare  feet  and  huge 
dehnquenta?  proce38,on  "^dingr  up  with  the  Cud 

CLOSE-UPS  OF  A  CANNIBAL  CHIEF 

n  By  Martin  Johnson 

Cannibals  !  Yes,  we  have  a  few  cannibals  left.  Martin 
Johnson,  motion-picture  explorer,  proves  cannibalism 
by  remarkable  pictures  and  relates  his  stirri  g  adven 
tures  and  capture  by  a  cannibal  chief  in  Malekufa 


Contents  of  the  April  ASIA 


MICRONESIA  UNDER  THE  MOON 

.....  By  Andrew  Farrell 

An  article  by  a  traveler  among  the  Gilbert  Islands. 
Under  the  Southern  Cross,  upon  a  moon-s wept  beach 
the  simple  primitive  history  of  these  people  il  enacted 
by  swaying  bodies,  and  soft  voices.  enacted 

AN  ART  INSERT  OF  PAINTINGS 

^        ...    —  By  Paul  Gauguin 

Willard  Straight's  last  days  in  China 

CHARTING  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

brMia.!:',!?rTbli"gr1a,'(l,SmprehensiTe  little  history  of  the 
brilliant  Islands  of  Polynesia  and  Melanesia. 

 And  many  other  features 


Fill  a  Bowl  with  Rice!  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Father  Duffy  is  credited  by  the  New 
York  "World"  with  this  after-dinner 
3tory: 

"An  old  sexton  asked  me,  'Father, 
weren't  the  Apostles  Jews?'  I  said  they 
were.  Puzzled,  he  demanded:  'Then 
low  the  deuce  did  the  Jews  let  go  of  a 
?ood  thing  like  the  Catholic  Church  and 
et  the  Eytalians  grab  it?'" 


11,000,000  Chinese  will  die  before  sum- 
mer, unless  America  helps.  Give  of  your 
abundance.  Every  dollar  will  help  save 
a  life.  5200,000,000  is  needed  for  ade- 
quate relief. 

Send  your  contribution  NOW 
to  the 

CHINA  FAMINE  FUND,  Care  of  ASIA 

627  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 

The  money  is  forwarded  to  the  American 
Committee  for  China  Famine  Fund, 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Chairman. 


Five  Months  for  One  Dollar 


OPEN  TO  NEW  READERS  ONLY 

ASIA  is  on  sale  at  all  news- 
stands at  35c  per  copy.  This  , 


offer  brings  you  the  next 
five  issues — at  a  saving- 
of  75c.  S 
HEAVE  HO  !  for       *'  c°  V&e 
the      SOUTH       * '  O 
SEAS!  Fill  /j^W 

oat  the  SJrJur 


l  o  Ken 


Special  Announcements  of  Town  and  Country  Property  tor  Sale  and  I 

The  issue  of  April  Twenty  will  also  contain  a  Special  Real  Estate  Section 
particularly  adapted  for  announcements  for  the  Sale  or  Rental  of  Property 


CALIFORNIA 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


AlmnnJ  flr/-Karrl  40  acre3  UM  bearing.  Two 

aimona  urcnara  bungalows,  bam,  mules, 

complete  farm  equipment.  Excellent  water 
right.  $4.3,000.  J.  G.  Repplier,  Banning,  Calif. 


SO.  PASADENA,  CAL. 

Attractive  home,  desirable  location,  near  elec- 
tric line.  7  rooms,  bath,  conveniences,  hard- 
wood floors.  Fireplace.  Lot  50x150.  Oarage. 
Orange  trees.  Climbing  rose  bush.  See  or 
address  L.  G.  Macdonald,  1321  Marengo  Ave. 


CONNECTICUT 


MODERN  BERKSHIRE  HOME,  $12,5110 
Hollow  tile,  4  bedrooms,  3  baths,  electricity  ; 
shade,  views,  20 acres  ;  near  village,  lakes,  golf. 
OWNER,  Room  1701,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


For  Rent,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

A  house  with  4  master's  bedrooms,  3  servants' 
rooms,  sleeping-porch,  3  bath-rooms,  large  liv- 
ing-room, broad  veranda.  Fully  furnished. 
Rental  $200  a  month  from  June  15  to  Septem- 
ber 15.  Beautiful  situation.  L.  R.  SANFOKD. 


Tor  Sale,  "Mapledale  Farm."  HousatonicRiv- 
1  er,  Derby,  Ct.  63  acres,  12-room  house,  large 
barns, tools, machinery, stock,  crops, 300  chick- 
ens; fishing.hunting, boating. Farm  or  country 
home.  Chas.  N.  Downs,  Executor,  Derby,  Ct. 


A  $50,000  PLACE  FOR  SALE 
AT  HALF  PRICE 

Address  Box  238,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Furnished  camp.  2  rooms,  sleeping  and  liv- 
ing porches.  Beautiful  island  near  Mystic, 
Conn.  Rent  $50  per  mo.  Boat  necessary. 
E.  I.  G1XL,  336  State  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Fine  Country  Property  For  Sale 

14  Acres.  Attractively  located,  command- 
ing beautiful  views.  Two  dwelling-houses, 
barn  and  outbuildings.  Main  dwelling-house, 
12  rooms,  modern  in  every  respect.  Address 
Clarence  E.  Jones,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


Western  Connecticut  Farms 
and  Country  Homes 

Fruit,  chicken,  stock  and  tobacco  farms  in 
fertile  Housatonic  Valley  section.  Prices 
reasonable— Delightful  Old  Homes— remark- 
able opportunities  ottered.  Investigate  if  you 
think  you  are  entitled  to  the  best  your  moiiey 
can  buy.  For  list  address 
ROLAND  F.  MYGATT,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

_  For  sale  or  to  lease,  farm  35  acres,  modern 
imprcy;ui3nt8  t".v~  miles  from  st-ti  :i 
Sound  View.  Address  Owner,  4,381,  Outlook. 


FOR  KENT 

OLD  LYME,  CONN. 

15-room  house;  4  baths,  2  extra  lavatories, 
2  large  piazzas,  4  fireplaces,  furnace,  elec- 
tricity ;  Colonial  furniture.  4  acres  lawns 
and  gardens,  some  fruit.  Garage  for  two 
cars,  chauffeur's  quarters,  ii  mile  from  sta- 
tion. Golf  and  tennis.  Address  G.  G.  Mac- 
CURDY,  137  Wall  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

For  Rent,  for  the  season,  Sharon,  Conn., 
Litchfield  Hills,  attractive  furnished  cot- 
tages, villas,  and  estates.  All  modern  impts. 
Prices  $400  to  $6  000.  For  sale,  cottages,  villas, 
estates,  farms,  lots.  etc.  All  modern  impts. 
Prices  $4,000  to  $80,000.  Fine  train  service  to 
N.  Y.  Address  Willard  Baker,  Sharon,  Conn. 


SUMMER  HOME  Ko.fS 
SOMERS,  CONN. 

11  miles  from  Springfield,  Mass.  Newly  fur- 
nished, painted  inside  and  out,  8  rooms  and 
bath,  5  bedrooms  ;  garage  space.vegetable  gar- 
den plan  ted,  ice  stored,  fine  spring  water,  tele- 
phone. Beautiful  quiet  country  at  the  foot  of 
Bald  Mountai n .  State  road,  trolley,  post  office, 
church  one  mile.  Unfurnished  7-room  chauf- 
feur's cottage  available,  $loo  for  season.  Write 
for  photos  H.  W.  G.,  140  West  57th  St., 
New  York  City.  Telephone  Circle  1118. 


STAMFORD,  CONN. 

A  comfortable  modern  six-room  house  for 
sale,  ideally  located  at  Springdale,  a  suburb 
ot  Stamford.  Within  one  hour  of  New  York 
City,  two  minutes  from  station.  All  improve- 
ments, including  open  fireplace,  sleeping- 
porch,  screens,  garage,  chicken  house,  fruit 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Close  to  desirable 
country  club.  Price  $8,500.  Address 
P.  O.  BOX  UbiJ,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


SUMMER  HOME  FOR  RENT 

WOODBURY,  Conn.  Season $600.  Cot- 
tage, fully  furnished.  10  rooms,  6  bedrooms,  3 
baths,  electricity  and  telephone.  Purest  drink- 
ing water.  State  road,  near  trolley.  Post  office 
and  church  1  mile.   Garage.   4.217,  Outlook. 

DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA 

FOR  SALE— A  well  established 
private  school  for  young  girls. 

Address  4,261,  Outlook. 


FOR  <5AI  V  Gentleman's  Country 
run  JnLiLi  Home  in  District  of 
Columbia.  50X  acres,  30  woodland,  20  cul- 
t  i  vated ;  stream  water  th  rough  place,  splendid 
spring,  magnificent  oaks  on  lawn;  12-room 
house,  outbuildings,  etc.;  5-room  tenant  house 
with  well  and  stable.  Adjoins  Fort  Dupont, 
Oov't  Park,  near  Massachusetts  Ave.  ex- 
tended. Suitable  for  home  or  subdivision.  Sell 
whole  or  part.  Price  $75,000.  4,341,  Outlook. 


FLORIDA 


For  Sale— 10-Acre  Lot  in  Sunny  Florida 

All  high  pine  land.  Address  Owner,  N.  L. 
Wetmque,  63  Princeton  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 


FOR  ^AT  F  Delightful  furnished  cot- 
i  on  Otti-i-  tage  ovei.looking  indian 

River  at  Melbourne.  Cheap.  Must  leave. 
Address  Owner,  Box  101,  Melbourne,  Fla. 


D  A  H  O 


(laldwell,  Idaho.  Corner  lot  150 x  128. 
.  J  Best  residential  section  of  clean  modern 
city,  near  car  Hue  and  business  center.  Won- 
derfully healthful  climate.  Cash  or  terms. 
Claude  Ferguson,  Owner,  Swansea,  Arizona. 


MAINE 


Crooked  Island, 
m  Belgrade,  Great  Pond ;  2  acres  ;  3-room 
cabin,  icehouse,  tents,  motor  and  row  boats 
boating,  bathing  and  fishing  unexcelled;  ad 
niirable  location  for  private  or  public  camp  or 
school.  CASPAR  ISHAM,  Newton  High 
lauds,  Mass.   Tel.  Newton  South  1258-W. 


FORTUNES  ROCKS,  Biddeford, 
Me.  2  shore  cottages  for  rent,  furnished 
most  attractively  for  modem  housekeeping, 
8  rooms,  bath,  2  toilets,  electricity,  water. 
Also  small  furnished  camp  for  three  persons 
Miss  ESTHER  W.  SMITH,  Andover,  Mass! 


B00THBAY  HARBOR,  ME. 

Shore  lots,  and  furnished  cottages  on  South- 
port  for  sale  or  rent.    Season  $lo0-$200.  200 
acres  on  Linekin's  Neck.   Ocean  and  river 
front    All  wooded.  Photos. 
JOHN  H.  BLAIR,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


For  Rent  or  for  Sale  Fcottagl,d 

unusually  fine  situation,  all  modern  im- 
provements, twelve  rooms  and  four  sleeping- 
porches.  Beautiful  view,  on  the  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Me.  Convenient  to  all  points.  For 
particulars  write  Mrs.  J.  M.  ROBINSON, 
307  Prospect  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Drunswick  and  Harpswell,  Me.  Sum- 

"  mer  Cottages  For  Sale  or  Rent.  Big  list  of 
farms,  describe  what  you  want,  no  catalogs. 
Hall's  Real  Estate  Agency,  Brunswick,  Me. 


MAINE— For  Rent 

Fully  furnished,  attractive  cottage,  on  Dil 
lingham  Point,  on  the  shore.   Apply  to 
E.  L.  DILLINGHAM,  51)9  5th  Avenue,  N.  Y 


Ctamden,  Me.  For  rent,  fully  furnished. 
I  several  high-class  seashore  cottages.  Best 
selections  now.  Photos,  plans,  and  full  descrip- 
tion. J.  R.  PRESCOTT,  Newtonville,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  IN 

Casco   Bay,  Maine 

ISLAND  about  THREE  ACRES,  HOUSE, 
COTTAGE,  BUNGALOW,  all  furnished. 
Splendid  location,  beautiful  sunsets. 

P.  O.  Box  54,  Lexington,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT  JULY  and  AUGUST 

Large  country  house,  beautifully  furnished 
in  old  mahogany.  Six  acres,  five  in  woods, 
stable,  view  of  Kennebec  River,  navigable  for 
large  yachts ;  daily  steamer  to  seashore. 
Stream  25  miles  long  for  motor  boats  and 
canoes.  State  road  to  Portland.  Trains  for 
Boston  and  New  York.  Large,  sunny  living 
and  dining  rooms,  fireplaces,  6  owner's  cham- 
bers, 2  bathrooms,  2  maids'  chambers  and 
bath,  downstairs  lavatory,  laundry.  Modem 
plumbing,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  running 
water.   $1,000.   P.  O.  Box  473,  Gardiner,  Me. 


Hancock  Point,  Me. 

FOR  SALE 

Furnished  cottage,  with  garage,  seven 
rooms  and  bath,  set  tubs,  hot  and  cold  water, 
glassed-in  sun  porch,  fireplace,  rooms  for 
maids  and  chauffeur.  One-half  acre  land, 
near  shore.  Inquire  of 
 C.  E.  WOODWARD,  Bangor,  Me. 


Islesford,  Me.  orT rent 

House,  twelve  rooms,  hardwood  floors,  open 
fires,  fine  water  supply,  modern  conveni- 
ences, two  acres  of  land,  trees,  garden,  sandy 
beach,  boathouse,  wood  and  ice  house.  Fine 
view  of  mountains.  Twenty  minutes  from 
North  East  and  Seal  Harbor.  Moderate. 
Apply  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  316  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mnrrau  Hi  I  Mo  For  sale,  seven-room  cot- 
MUTIdy  Illll,  Hie.  tage.  $.',200  if  sold  prior 
to  renting  season.  Full  particulars.  C.  S. 
McFarlanu,  91  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAINE 


MacMahan  Island,  Me. 

Bath  and  Boothbay  Harbor  ;  2  acres  wooded, 
500  feet  shore  front :  dwelling  overlooks 
ocean ;  12  rooms,  2  baths,  hot,  cold  and  salt 
water  ;  stone  fireplaces ;  large  covered  piazza. 
$10,000  furnished.  W.  R.  Howe,  Orange,  N.J 


Moosehead  Lake,  Maine 

CAMP  CARIBOU 

Summer  cottage  on  lake  shore,  facing  moun 
tains ;  large,  fully  furnished  ,  seven  chambers 
hot  and  cold  water,  spring  water,  bathing. 
Through  Pullmans  to  lake.  Trout,  salmon, 
and  togue.  Daily  mail.  Hunting  in  October 
and  November.  Rental,  $600,  includes  ice, 
fuel,  and  complete  equipment ;  or  for  sale  at 
$6,000,  partial  payments  accepted.  Could  not 
be  replaced  for  $15,000.  Great  bargain.  For 
references,  photographs,  and  particulars  ad- 
dress F.  S.  Snyder,  55  Blackstone  St.,  Boston. 


OLD  ORCHARD,  ME. 

For  sale,  estate,  12.240  feet.  House  8  rooms 
bath,  3-room  summer  suite :  garden,  fruit, 
lawn,  shrubs,  garage.  Also  two  vacant  lots 
Also  lot  at  West  Hampton  Beach,  L.  I. 

WM.  FRANKLIN,  Old  Orchard,  Me. 


For  Sale — Cash  Terms.  About  1  'A  Acres 

Possibly  For  Rent  Season  of  1921 

OGUNQUIT,  MAINE 

NEW  HOUSE  1917 

On  ocean. Three  minutes  from  cable  telegraph, 
hotels,  churches,  post  office,  and  trolley, 
Twelve  rooms,  electric  lighting,  laundry.light 
cemented  cellar  with  Boyntou  furnace  ;  three 
bathrooms,  three  fireplaces.  Fine  golf  links 
near.  Apply  by  letter.  M.  M.  Stevenson, 
Lock  Box  243,  Ogunquit,  Me. 


Ogunquit — Remodeled  Historical  House 

Ideal  location.  Perkins  Cove.  Living- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  4  bedchambers, 
2  fireplaces.  Modern  conveniences,  hot  water, 
bath,  electric  lights,  cellar.  Rent  for  season 
(June  15  to  Sept.  15)  $700.      4,277,  Outlook. 


PEMAQUID,  MAINE 

Near  PORTLAND— For  Sale  or  To  Let 

The  finest  estate  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  300 
acres.  If  desired,  the  large  furnished  home 
will  be  let  separate  from  the  farm.  Boating, 
bathing,  and  fishing.  Fine  drives.  Address 
W.  G.  TIBBETTS,  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Me. 


Pemaouid  Harbor,  Maine  Coast.  To 
let,  6-room  f  umished  cottage.  $150  sea- 
son. Also  larger  and  smaller  cottages.  Garden 
if  desired.  Eva  E.  Whitehouse,  Augusta,  Me. 


Pemaquid  Harbor,  Me.*?^^* 

and  bath.  About  300  feet  from  shore.  Good 
sand  beach.  Situated  on  elevated  land  with 
fine  view  of  ocean.  Photos.   Wesley  Mahan. 


Pemaquid  Harbor,  Maine  Coast. 
To  rent  for  season.  Furnished  cottage, 
seven  rooms,  running  water,  fireplace,  sea 
view.  $150.  A.  E.  Barbour,  Augusta,  Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


For  Sale,  on  Penobscot  Bay 

Opposite  Castine.  Fine  old  estate,  about  250 
acres,  1.000  cords  wood,  some  timber,  shore 
frontage.   J.  H.  JONES,  Arlington,  Mass. 


Rangeley  Lake — Sale  or  Rent 

Completely  furnished  housekeeping  cottage. 
6  master  rooms,  2  maids',  dining  and  living- 
rooms,  baths.  Bargain  if  immediate.  Particu- 
lars, E.  Harrison,  60  West  53d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SOUTH  WEST  HARBOR,  ME. 

Cottages  to  Rent,  &200  to  $1,000 

ALICE  C.  YOUNG,  Box  213. 


Squirrel  Island,  Me.  fea^uS? 

ively  furnished  cottage,  !9  rooms  and  bath. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  George  S.  Paine,  Winslow,  Me. 


FOR  SALE 
A  Beauty  Spot  of  the  Maine  Coast 

A  mile  of  ocean  frontage.  Safe  bathing  and 
boating.  Two  harbors  for  large  aud  small 
boats.  No  undesirable  neighbors.  Attractive 
walks  and  rambles.  Plenty  of  cleared  land 
and  woods.  Fine  water  and  no  healthier  place 
in  Maine.  Good  fishing  and  gunning.  An 
ancient  30-room  house  in  good  repair.  Two 
daily  mails  in  summer,  one  in  winter.  Pas- 
sengers and  baggage  carried.  14  miles  from 
city  and  steam  railroad.  Good  road.  All  can 
be  bad  for  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

Address  4,285,  Outlook. 


MASSACHUSE TTS 


P"  A  DIV/IC  of  every  name  and  nature  in 
1  rtlxivio  the  Berkshires  and  else- 
where.1205  acres.good  buildings.  $9.50per  acre. 
1).  B.  Cornell  Co.,  Proctor  Bldg.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ON  POINT  in  BUZZARDS  BA' 
14-room  cottage,  completely  equipped 
twin-bed,  1  single  masters'  chambers.  Koo 
for  4  servants.  Open  fireplaces.  Screene 
glassed  and  open  verandas.  Water  thr 
sides.   Season,  rent  $1,500.   4,297,  Outlook. 

/  1  APE  COD,  EASTHAM,  MAS! 

W  Modern  furnished  dwelling  by  mom 
or  season.  7  rooms,  bath,  running  wate 
screened  porch.  3  acres  on  ocean  inlet.  Roi 
boat,  shellfish,  bathing,  garage.  $300  seaso: 
Photographs.  F.  B.  Lincoln,  Wakefield,  R 


CAPE  Ba,lston  Beach  Bungalw 

S<is\r v  by  the  ocean  surf.  Choice  loc 

I  fill  t'on-   Moderate  rents  season 

vul/  S.  W.  Ball,  56  Pine  St.,  N.  ] 


SUMMER  RENTAISSSSSS^SIS 

Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Gt.  Barrington.  Send  f< 
illustrated  booklet.  $300  to  $6,000  per  seasoi 
D.B.  Cornell  CoMPANY,Gt.  Barrington,  Mas 


FOR  RENT,  SEASON  1921 

Heath,  ,n  Beautiful  Hi! 

Massachusetts  TT,7ooFeet° 

A  modernized  farmhouse,  fully  furniaheo 
facing  splendid  view.  Has  twelve  rooms, 
baths,  lavatory,  fireplaces,  wood  furnacf 
piazzas,  sleeping-porches  ;  garden  ;  garag< 
servants'  cottage  adjoining.  For  furthe 
particulars  address  Box  17,  Greenfield,  Mass 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS.  Hou3( 
tor  rent  in  furnished  suites  o 
4  rooms.  On  Crocker  Park,  near  harbo 
and  hotels.  Rent  low.  Address  4,421,  Outlook 


FOR  SALE 

Beautifully  Situated  House 

Seven  rooms,  bam,  hennery,  thirty-five  frui 
trees,  soft  well  water,  on  acre  lot,  Warwicl 
Village,  Mass.  Price  one  thousand  dol 
lars.  Rev.  N.  R.  Nichols,  Congress  Park,  111 


T^Test  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Foi 
»  T  Sale.m  Berksliires.farmof  45acrei 
bordering  on  lake.  Extensive  views.  Photos 
I .  Randall,  27  Hancock  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  Mass, 

IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

Gentlemen's  estates  and  farms  for  sale. 
Furnished  houses  for  rent. 
JOS.  V.  TAVELLI,       Williamstown,  Mass 


MICHIGAN 


FOR  SALE 

I  have  4,000  acres  of  wild  lands  in  LAKE 
COUNTY,  also  2,700  acres  in  MASON 
COUNTY,  MICHIGAN,  that  I  wish  tt 
close  out  and  will  sell  at  a  bargain  price. 
Most  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  sheep  and 
cattle  raising  and  general  farming.  To  any- 
one interested  will  send  map.  Address 
G.W.O.,  512  Matthews  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,Wis 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH 

GREAT  LAKES  to  TIDE  WATER 

means  Duluth  an  Ocean  Port.  Five  lots. 
Water,  rail,  and  street  frontages.  For  pric*' 
and  terms  write  Owner,  300  Lonsdale  Bldg. 

 MONTANA  

I  Have  Three  Desirable  Homes  for  Sale 

80  acres  and  improvements  in  Ravalli  Co.. 
Montana.  11  acres  and  unusually  substantial 
and  artistic  house  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
A  desirable  residence  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
M.  E.  Scully,  2612  Conn.  Av.,Washiugton.DC. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

House,  9  bedrooms,  'bathroom,  for  rent  to 
refined  people  for  summer  season.  Delight- 
fully located  on  New  England  farm  near, 
Portsmouth  and  Concord.  Every  convenience. 
Fully  furnished.  Open  fires.  Wood  supply 
free.    Rent  $500.   Apply  for  particulars 

JOHN  F.  SCOTT 
47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


If 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


INTER  VALEJVf.H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Rent  —  Sale  —  W0LFE80R0,  N.  H. 

LakeW  innepesaukee.Furnished  cottage.bath, 
two  toilets ;  garage  ;  sandy  beach  ;  boats.  Sea- 
son  $HM).    Rev.  Dr.  HIKHII.VS,  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

NEW  JERSEY 


J1AW  JERSEY 


To  Let  for  July  and  August 

A  most  attractive  cottage,  commanding 
beautiful  view  of  the  mountains.  Electric 
lights,  telephone,  broad  piazzas,  garage  and 
modern  conveniences.  Rent  $3.50.  Apply  to 
Miss  M  B.  MEANS,  57S  Washington  St., 
Dorchester,  Mass.   Tel.  1360  Dorchester. 

Bungalow,  Modern,  For  Rent,  Furnished 

8  rooms,  bath,  hot-water  heat.  Convenient  and 
beautiful  location,  overlooking  Mt.  Washing- 
ton^ .H.A.A.V  amey,Box232,Betlilehem.N.H. 

FOR  RENT 

CHOCORUA,N.H. 

Summer  home  of  the  late  William  James ; 
furnished  cottage  with  large  dining-room  and 
two  living-rooms  ;  sleeping-porch  18x1(1  and 
bedrooms  for  family  of  7  with  3  servants;  3 
toilets,  2  baths  ;  accommodation  for  horses  or 
."  tor;  tennis  court,  ice,  firewood  and  vege- 
'  table  garden ;  5  minutes'  walk  from  Chocorua 
Lake  ;  canoe  and  bathhouse.  Apply  to 
 C,  Room  31tf,  4U  Water  St.,  Boston. 

CHOCORUA  cfiSy 

10-room  house,  with  bath,  4  fireplaces,  broad 
piazza  overlookmg  Chocorua  Lake,  garage, 
boat  and  bath  house  at  Lake;  ice  and  wood. 
W.  M.  S„  The  Hamilton,  Washington.  D.  C. 

CORNISH  N  H  ¥OR  rent, 

P*«  ^^™     ow,,  ,Fu™i8he'1  house, 

»m  »  rooms,  2  bathrooms,  sleeping  porch  fire- 
f     places,  garage,  icehouse.  12  acres.high  ground 

For  Sale  or  RentHr/eAo7i8Farn,: 

Mouse  of  18  rooms 
bath  furnace  piazzas,  shade.  Ver*  attractive 
location  1  mile  from  R.  R.  statioff  and  N.  H. 
State  College.  Price  $10,uoO.  Easy  terms  Par- 
ticulars,  address,  P.  O.  Box  183,  Durham,  N.  H. 

I   WHITE  MOUNTAINS 


I^or  Sale  or  Kent,  furnished  house  of  12 
•  rooms.  Furnace,  garage.  IX  blocks  from 
ocean,  Garfield  Ave.,  Avon,  N.  J.  Address 
1.  K.  S.,  83  N.  Walnut  St.,  E.  Orange,  N  J 

por  Sale,  Montclair,  N.  J.-Artistic 
,     Dutch  Colonial  house,  near  station  and 
schools.   Five  bedrooms,  two  baths,  sleep- 
mg-poicli,  solarium.   Address  4.14H,  Outlook. 

For  Rent, Newfoundland, N.J. 

45  miles  from  New  Tork,  altitude  900  ft ,  old- 
fashioned  house,  8  rooms,  2  baths ;  garage 
chauffeur's  room,  gravity  supply  spring 
water,  oil  foot  concrete  swimming  pool.  House 
completely  furnished,  except  linen  and  silver 
Sl,500.  Season,  Apiil  to  December.  Applv 
Owner,  Room  608,  14H  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

—Jeven-room 

 —  >  cottage  with 

all  improvements,  large  plot,  abundant  shade, 
heated  garage  ;  three  minutes'  walk  to  depot. 
Address  Box  314,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

p  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

For  sale,  on  best  residence  street,  six  min- 
utes troin  Orange  station,  fifteen  large  rooms, 
tour  baths,  all  modern  improvements.  Lot 
u?,V»VT,AnyaSe»t  or  owner.  FRANCIS  H. 
HOLMEfe,  234  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Tork. 


IDEAL  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Within  easy  commuting  distance  of  New  lork 
in  north  Jersey  hills.  Artistic  modern  I4I 
room  house  with  all  improvements.  30  acres  of 
beautiful  land  bounded  by  trout  brook,  com- 

COUNTRY  ESTATE 

At  great  sacrifice  for  immediate  sale.  Price 
at  pi  its  value  to  realize  cash.  10  min.  walk 
to  station,  only  22  miles  to  Philadelphia, 
hourly  service.  Magnificent  grounds,  wealth 
of  shrubbery  ;  one  of  the  best  estates  in  the 

nhnti.  ™t  bu,ld'ngs-  Ful1  Particulars  and 
photos  011  request. 

 Address  Owner  4,313,  Outlook. 

NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


For  Sale  at  ORADELL,  N.  J.  g 


F°i?»i?ENfT.f0,T  SUMMER  SEA- 

^PN»'nfoot«illsof  Adirondacks,  near 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  modern  furnished  11-romi 

stone'  fo1'^6'  f*1'"'"^  a,s0  model  >'  Colon  U 
sto  e  house,  furnished,  11  rooms,  garage, 
gi50  Write  for  particulars.  Miss  M  L 
Stoughton,  116  Linden  St.,  Camden,  N  J 


"      '      •  ■■■■;■ 


Adirondacks  ?ear  Whiteface  Mt. 
FURTf  rswwn  s«m>ner  Bungalow. 
fnliiXivS  1(,HE D.   6  rooms  and  bath,  hot 

Adirondack  Bungalow 

„;5,°Lr£nk  May  Ist  t0  Nov-  1st,  $600.  Fur- 
11  shed,  bath,  running  spring  water;  icehouse 
filled,  firewood;  screened  porch;  garage 
K'  'ffd™.  front  pond;  telephone  This 
is  not  the  usual  camp,  but  a  complete  house 

m otoi I0?'  ¥':iSA,y  ,r"acl!ed  h?  r^iV  boat,  and 
motoi  car    In  the  best  hunting  and  tishiii" 

RSRPf^JIa1n-1u'1Lou,C,ou,lty  JULIE T. 
BABIOGK,  lo9  Highland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Summer  Camp 

ESSEX  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 
NEW  YORK 

70SfeeratRde»n Sf ' ?tp point-  B,"ff abo,lt 
feet.  Beautiful  view  from  s  de  porch 

lip  and  down  the  lake  and  the  Green 
^fountains  ot  Vermont.  Tl.e  Campfaoe, 
S^^EMS*""7  d°»n  ?o  tS 

Jti^u"ZLtivim-mom'  dining-room, 
ta.hei  Vf d  '""g-room,  pantries;  del 

roona'abovl011611'  "nd  la'ge  se™"ta' 
Second  floor:  five  bedrooms,  store- 
co?dmwater    '  batU  Wit"  t0ilet'  hot 

inSnnS.iC?mpl?tely  '"rnished,  includ- 
fli!'nit,>'e.  table  and  bed  linen 

8  JTl  L     Pr°I>erty  contains  between 

w?H,;j f-cres'  a.bo,,,t  61,11  feet  shore  line; 

f  ht,  J  ,    ,n"'»te8  walk  to  post  office  in 

the  village  of  Essex,  New  York 
Sd  ^Se'^'^'^sround,  camp, 
,m JOHN  H.  MAGRUDER, 
1000  Conn.  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Near  Hamptons  on 
Great  Peconic  Bay 
Long  Island 


JACKSON,  N.  H. 

Three  furnished  cottages  on  the  side  of 
Ihorn  Mountain,  overlooking  village  and 
Presidential  Range.  8,  9,  and  10  rooms,  run- 
ning water  and  bath.  $  till  to  Sliiw  for  season 

COMMERCIAL  CORPORATION 
171  TV  estminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H 

Charming  Summer  Homes  and  Cottages, 
furnished  for  rent  and  for  sale.    Write  for 
.      booklets.  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  London,  N.  H 

Headquarters  Lake  Vimapee  Real  Estate 

"Por  Sale,  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 

JL  Bungalow  among  spruces,  grand  vieus. 
SL^fi1  ''"Pts-.  large  lake  frontage.  Might 
rent  to  desirable  party.  Box  1,344,  Boston. 


FOR  SALE 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

A  well-built  brick  and  stucco  corner  house  and 
garage.  10  minutes'  walk  from  main  station— 
5  minutes'  walk  to  high  school,  public  library, 
and  4  churches.  14  rooms  and  bath,  2  hot-air 
furnaces,  hardwood  floors,  electricity  and  gas 
Size  of  lot  40x1.5"..  Will  sacrifice  to  cpiick 
buyer.  Owner  has  just  gone  South  and  prop- 
erty ready  for  immediate  occupancy.  Excel- 
lent location  for  doctor.  Address 
Slale  Trust  Co.,  Real  Estate  Department,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Frame  dwelling,  11  rooms,  2  baths,  hot-water 
heat,  hardwood  floors,  open  fireplace,  gas  log 
Garage.  Excellent  location.  Address  Mrs. 
J.  Or.  Foster,  91  Mercer  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Cottage  PoNe  w^eT*' 

On  beach  front.  12  bedrooms,  3  bathrooms 
shower  and  dressing  room  for  sea  bathing  : 
garage  for  one  car;  lot  7.5x2.50  ft.;  very  com- 
fortable; gpod  neighborhood;  will  sell  fur- 
l'sh?di>  Address  WM.  H.  RE  A,  921  Farmers 
Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Beautiful  Villa  Vistaqua 

p        C    I        ((UT      "  —  I  Water-front  estate  of  25  acres.  Superbly  fur- 

rOr  Dale,        WeStWOod         niahed-16  rooms,  steam  heat,  electricity,  3 

  9  WlWUUU      I         "replaces,  3  baths,  own  gas  and  water 

plants,  own  bathing  beach  and  bath  houses 
large  garage,  golf  course,  express  service 
OWNER,  25  West  74th  St.  New  York  City! 
 Or  your  own  broker 


For  Sale 


SUMMIT 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS  M/bon  n  h; 

Porehef  ona-r 6^  ^reted  cellfr,  funiace 
porches  on  i  sides.  Magnificent  views  won 

f  ttffi  f,deal  ?T  sa"itarium  About 
ou  acres  ot  hue  land,  variety  of  splendid  trees 
Large  barn.  All  in  perfect  repair  A  so  smaller 
house  suitable >  for ■  cha.ufe,?r  or  t°cretary 
{WR  SALE  AT  $15,000  —  VALUE  SK  nnn 
gentfurnished  $900  in  advance ?AwlyH$R 
Holt,PelhamCourt,Mt.Airv,Philldeip^aTPa: 

FOR  SALE  AS  a  w'hoJf ;or  Part,  20 
.„  •  acres  m  W  uiiinesnnlfee 

wlh  80„OfVrerf'rOol!;ng  beautiful  lake  aPnThills! 
1  Kt  1  frontage  on  main  road  to  White 
L  2?  Jhree  ^"ages.  one  suitable  for  al  year 
WA'  ^Pancy,  orchards,  vegetable  garden  nfne 
'!    b'Qve,  etc.  Address  Hillcroft.  Mereditl  ff  H 


5  at  I 

,N.JJ 


Sugar  Hill— For  Rent,  Furnished 
ipacious  Cottage  near  Sunset  Hill  House 

Meals  at  moderate  rates  at  hotel. 
-  or  fuli  Particulars  address  4,461,  Outlook. 

WATER  VILLE,  N.  H 

In  the  heart  of  the  White  Mts. 
For  rent  S300,  furnished  Cottaee 

Mr,.  MERRILL  HUNT,  So.  Lincoln,  Mass. 


A  Most  Complete  Attractive  Home 

Brick  and  stucco  construction  ; 
tile  roof;  large  living-room,  etc., 
handsomely  decorated  through- 
out. 6  master's  bedrooms  with 
bath  connections,  also  shower. 
2  servants'  rooms,  etc.  Hot- 
water  heating,  gas,  and  electric 
lighting.  Garage  to  match  house 
for  3  cars  with  man's  quarters 
and  bath.  Select  neighborhood 
desirably  located  between  Sum- 
mit and  Short  Hills.  Grounds  of 
l^acres  wonderf  ullylandscaped 

Shown  any  week  day 

HOLMES  AGENT 

Heal  Estate  Brokers 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 


[E.C. 
I  su 


t£al.?ouPtrJ  h°Tme  ">  a  clean  college 
town,  lh  miles  to  Krie  R.  R.,  X  mile  to  post 
office,  elevation  1.800  feet;  beautiful  view 
I  Brick  and  shingle,  tile  roof,  plate  g  ass  Ti 
rooms  and  large  attic,  stable  and  storage  shed 
.'acres  .garden,  1  ruit  trees,  city  water.Ilso  hot 
n  al  I0"  Water'  Vat1'  a,,d  lavatory,  nat- 
u  al  gas,  furnace  and  6  wood  and  gas  fire- 
SSS  ™  La,.,ndiT,  vegetables,  furnace,  and 
coal  rooms  111  basement.  Address 
 OWNER.  Box  137,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

AM  AG  ANSETT,  N.  Y, 

WttfT  a'"J  a,;reaSe  f>"'  sale! 
W.  M.  TERKr,  Amagansett,  N.  Y,  Phone  20. 

"POR  SALE,  Bear  Mt.  Park  region, 
J-  huminer  home  and  2  acres.  Mile 
to  station,  Park,  and  Hudson  River.  River  and 
mountain  views.  81,700.  Also  acre  build  g 
site.  Crump,  lau  Wilson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C ANSv  1 1 K  A1??;',,  Palenville, 
>^  I:-I»-T10)  LET  FOR  SEASON! 
tarnished  cottage  on  wooded  estate 
4  hours  from  New  York,  3  minutes  from  posi 
h v  I'  f\u'vhea>  a"J  'otela.  15  rooms,  elefi! 
ay,  2  bathrooms.  A  so  furnished  cam n  it 
elevation  of  W>  feet,  on  same  estate,  wS  ier- 

wnfpri^K  1f,Uls°"  Yalk'y-  Running  spring 
water  111  5  bedrooms,  bath  with  shower,  living 
estatV'n  1,1  ei'lace  garage.  Tennis  cou.  t  SI 
estate  and  golf  club  near  by.  Booklet  on  re- 
quest.  Address  A.  B.  HILL,  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

IM)R  KENT  -  WILLOW  HILL, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  Old-fashioned 
residence,  furnished,  kodern  conven  e. 
hreplaces,  piazza,  lawn,  garden,  6  bedrooms: 
AUra<aive situation  nearvillage.l'li.it.igrapha 
Address MissE.B.PHELON.Oheriy Valley  N  Y 


loni„¥falld'  Comfortably  furnished  home  for 
L  rent  for  seaspn  or  term  of  years.  8  rooms 
i  modern  conveniences,  large  lawn  beaut if ,7i 
ta-ees,  garden  garage.'  1  hour  f  rom  N  Y  on 
main  line.   Sl.ooii  for  season.   4,411,  Outlook 

I  Pomona,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  View  Ramapo  Mts. 

Handsome  bungalow  for  sale.  5  rooms  bath 
large  porch,  running  water;  dry  cellar  2 
acres  of  land  On  rfrie  R.  R.,  Mmues  from 
New  York  and  ^fro^Spring  Valley.  Adir°eS 

26  West  Hazeltine  Ave.,  Kenmore.  N.  Y. 

SAG  HARBOR,  LONG  ISLAND 

modern  pluinbmg  and  heating.  Or!  about 
3X  acres  of  high  laud  near  the  water  and 

?Ktl0PricI  ^'^UkWater  viewateshore 
rights.  Pi  ice  $10,500.  Owner,  4,369,  Outlook. 

Scarsdale  Home  Kf«u  rooms'  threo 

and  e-arrle,,    «  I  ,     oaths,  garage,  shade 

SCARSDALE 

On  a  hilltop  with  commanding  view.  Fine 
Mhite  Colonial  Home  will  Relit 
June  1st  to  October  1st  for  86  Ono 

Five  master  bedrooms,  slee^ng  porel, '  time 
tZlantS  jooms,  four 'baths.  Large  gaFage 
with  apartment  for  chauffeur,  garden  cow 
Anqell  &  Co.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Telephone  300* 


CVl         «TI       ni     CC  TT  I  L  &  C°-'  ScarsJaie,  N.  Y.  Telephone  m. 

t or  bale,     1  he  Bluff    SHELTER  isi  and  m  v 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  F?iKJ^NP».N.'  «. 


FOR  RENT  ?r°  ,niles  £rom  New 

"1V  1    York  in  New  Jersey 

A  Charming  Detached 
Country  Residence  hi&und 

surrounded  by  well  timbered  park,  300  acres. 
(toII  course  and  tennis  court ;  kitchen  garden 
Dining  and  drawing  rooms,  library,  8  bed- 
rooms, o  bathrooms.   Address  4,317,  Outlook. 


Situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
THOUSAND  ISLANDS 
two  miles  from  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

Property  includes  some  30  acres  of  grounds  : 
well  furnished 1  lo-room  cottage,  3  baths  ;  large 
boat-house  with  two  bedrooms  and  lavatory 
One  3o-foot  and  one  25-foot  power  launch  a 

an  18-foot  sailing  skiff.    Private  dock  and 
anchorage  for  particulars  address 
|  EDWIN  H.  MOODY,  Biiighamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Must  be  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  Fine  moun- 
tain location  of  twelve  acres  at  CraKsnioor. 
I  ir,ittcr  c"unty..New  York.  Extensive 
and  magnificent  views  over  Kllenville  and 

1  Rondout  \  alley.  Elevation  1,8.30  ft.,  air  pure 
tincl  bracing.  Large  frame  house  easily  adapt- 
able to  any  purpose,  fireplaces  and  porches; 
also  7-ro.,m  cottage.  Episcopal  church  adjoin- 
u«.  Post  orhce  and  store  accessible.  H  r  chen 
W.  Collins.  Ex.,  40  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

T  ake  George,  Two  furnished  homes  for 
rent  on  large  estate.  H  rooms,  2  baths 
sleeping  porches  ;.ll  rooms,  3  baths,  wide  pi! 
azzas.  lelej>lione,  ice,  running  water  A<Mre«a 
STRAGNELL,  24  East  63d  ft  ,  New  York! 

ForSale,  Shore  Fronf,  Long  Island  Sound 

2  to  10  acres  cultivated,  10-room  house 
all  improvements,  barn,  tenant  house,  outi 
buildings,  orchard,  fishing,  clamming,  lobster- 

2?f  i?,rTa  i"lf;,0!?ch-,  ,VV,n-  H  W»ai  twout, 
276  Rutland  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Furnished  cottages  for  rent  and  sale 
D  ,  V°,Vn£ry  homes  and  farms  for  sale 
Ralph  6.  Duval  I.  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Summer  or  All-the- Year-Round  Home 

electric  t^°"8eV ten  rooms-  modern  bathroom, 
ste»ac»  ones 

mlle/c!?mLfhkepE,?e-    Address  Owner?"*"  * 
193  North  Portage  St.,  Westfield  N  Y 

SUBURBAN 
HOMES 

The  Valentine-Getty  Co.,  Inc. 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
45  Warburton  Ave., 

Tel-  2380  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

COME  JOIN  EXCLUSIVE  GENTILE  COLONY 

Beautiful  Summer  Homes 

Mountain  top.  Elevation  2,000  feet  100 
miles  from  city  Magnificent  v  ews.  Air  like 
wine.  Meals  at  hotel  if  desired.  See  what  in 
vestment  of  only  $500  will  do.  4,323,  Outlook 


Real  Estate 


WORTH  CAROLINA 

Southern  Pines,  N.C.  sfZX% 

12-room  house,  hot-water  heat,  8  fireplaces. 
Fuel  for  year.    Garage  for  3  cars.  Ideal  win- 
ter or  all  ve;ir  home.    Address  owner, 
E.  E.  PATRIDGE,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

I'll.  rUCUllU,  rd.  attractive  furnished 
■cottages,  bungalows,  and  hotels  with  improve- 
ments.   E.  E.  MEK  WIN,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Rent,  2  Furnished  Cottages 

13  and  11  rooms, 5  miles  east  Watch 
Hill.  Ocean  front.  W ide  verandas,  fireplaces, 
telephone,  fine  spring  water,  modern  plumb- 
ing. Garage  space.  Surf  and  still  bathing, 
fishing,  boating.  Price  season  $500  and  $600. 
S.  \1 .  Gl  a  dwin,  P.  O.  Box  977,  Hartford,  Conn. 


VERMONT 


FOR  CAI  P  At  CHARLOTTE,  VT. 
rURJAH      Lake  Champlain 

10  room  cottage,  garage,  icehouse,  spring 
water,  fruit  trees,  2  acres. 
S.  M.  Austin,  Reynolds  Terrace. ,Orauge,N.  J. 

DORSET,  VT.  For  Sale,  "  Cloverlea." 
7  cheerful  rooms,  bath,  sleeping-porch, 
town  water,  gardens.  1  acre,  view  Green  Mts. 
Picturesque  village,  golf,  library,church.  Also 
smaller  bungalow,  2  bedrooms.  E.  M.  Carhart, 
1437  Belmont  St.  N.  W.,  Washington.D.  C. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  VT.,  near 
South  Hero  station,  Rutland  R.  R.  To 
rent,  private  cottage,  on  open  lake,  fully  fur- 
nished ;  living-room,  stone  fireplace,  four  bed- 
rooms, large  sleeping-porch  under  canvas. 
All  kitchen  conveniences,  ice,  boat,  etc.  Sup- 
plies handy.  $125  June,  $150  July,  $250  for 
season  to  August  1st.  H.  G.  BOARDMAN, 
120  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Monz-koelor  V*  Green  Mts.  For 
IVldllCIieSier,  V  I.  rent  furnished  house, 
10  rooms,  2  baths  ;  garage,  3  rooms.  Run- 
ning water,  electricity.  Country  club,  links. 
Miss  LIMERICK,  1713  Pine  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 


ToRentWoodstock  .^KJ 

genuine  old  house,  refitted,  but  atmosphere 
retained.  Fireplaces,  brook,  sleeping  tent,  2 
bathrooms,  garage.  Picturesque,  overlooking 
the  Ottauguechee  River.  Apply  to 
Dr.  Brackett,  166  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Property  Wanted 
Wanted,  for  July  and  August 

small  cottage  or  bungalow  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City.  Reasonable.  Lake  or  sea- 
shore. Address  Y.,  60  N.  6th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Tours  and  Travel 


SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 

to 

Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and 
Northern  Europe 

Sailings  April  28,  May  10 
and  weekly  through  June 

Special  Tour  for  Rotary  Clubs 

attending  Edinburgh  Convention 

Write  for  further  details 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^ifos^1.1^^- 
FIIROPF         f&atJjerine  ILorite 

L.U1YV/1  Li     (Jurrcnt  SoptC  ®0M 

Sailing  in  June.  Exclusive,delighttul.  Address 
Katherine  Pantlind,  1 10  Murningside  Drive,  N.  Y.  Cily 


TRAVEL  SCHOOL 

AFTER  CAMP- WHAT? 

Unusual  and  last  opportunity  to  see  battle- 
fields in  Europe  and  visit  England,  for  boys 
twelve  to  fifteen,  who  are  impressed  and  re- 
member better  than  adults,  though  adults  are 
enrolling;  to  join  party  leaving  New  York 
middle  July,  returning  end  of  August.  $-500 
includes  ALL  expenses.  Apply  for  further 
particulars  to  experienced  traveler  and  edu- 
cator. Eighth  season.  Address  4,453,  Outlook. 


Tours  and  Travel 

JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  so,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page  Guide  Book  Free 

When  writing  please  mention  "  Outlook." 

GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a. 
small  party.  Babcock's  European  Tours,  1137 
Dean  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.   Established  1900. 

Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Expert 
leaders.    Reasonable  prices.   Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WORTH  WHILE  TOURS  to  EUROPE 

Every  day  will  bring  a  New  and  Unex- 
pected Pleasure. 
The  Remarkable  PRICES  are  due  to 
small  overhead  expenses. 

THE  VALUE  IS  IN  THE  TOUR 

Write  at  once  to 

Worth  While  Tours 

821  Centre  Street  Boston  30,  Mass. 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART,  LITERATURE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORY,  FRENCH 

Satisfactory  prices      SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SUMMER  TOUR  K^^o 

days.  London  to  Naples.  Auto  Geneva  to  Nice. 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Chester,  420W. 121st  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Commonwealth  Ave.  5oston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
Your  inquiries  qladly  answered 
OJjConfllojljt    and  our  booklet  mailed  ^-j-J 


If  You  Are  Tired  or  Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance. 


Rock  Ridge  Hall,  Wellesley  Hills,  Miss. 
Fine  location.  Running  water  in  bedrooms. 
Private  baths.  Open  wood  fires.  Sun  parlor. 
Fresh  eggs,  cream,  chicken.  Rates  moderate. 


NEW  JERSEY 


LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.  Mi!^e%DT' 

Penn  Cottage,  is  now  located  at  Chard  Cot- 
tage,  419  5th  St.  Will  take  a  limited  number 
of  guests.    Excellent  table.   Phone  52  YV. 


NEW    YORK  CITY 


The  Margaret  Louisa 

of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
14  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

A  homelike  hotel  for  self-supporting 
women.  Rates,  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day.  Send 
for  circular. 


HOTEL  JUDSON  5ro^ 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Uooma 
with  ana  without  bath.  Kates  $3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Country  Board 


WANTED  -Adult  Boarders  ffihhSS 

Virginia  farm.  Excellent  table,  conveni- 
ences. Delightful  spring  and  summer  season. 
Shooting,  riding,  etc.   4,457,  Outlook. 


Apartments 


Tn  I  of  N  Y  Citv  50  East  58,h  st- 
IV  LCI,  11.  I.  Villj  Furnished  apartment. 
Living-room,  two  double  bedrooms,  bath. 
Until  October.  Hotel  service.  Apply  Apt.  7-A. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,   est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  surround- 
ings ;  modern  methods  of  treatment ; 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Pood  the  best.   Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


it 


INTERPINES 


Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
tort  and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr..  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D..  Goshen,  N.  T. 

Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Greenwich,  Ct.  First-class  in  all  respects, 
home  comforts.  F.  St.  C.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 


LINDEN|T^ld«'pl««"k 

n    .  D  People  to  Get  Well 

Uovleitowo,  Pa.|An  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity. 
Hydrotherauy.    Apply  for  circular  to 

ItOBCItT  fjpPINCOTT  WALTER,  M.D. 

(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


The  Bethesda  white  Plains, 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  241. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS  will  repre- 
sent responsible  concerns.  State  proposition 
fully.  Address  Manufacturers'  Sales  Agency, 
Box  323,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

WANTED— Trained,  registered  nurse  for 
rural  district  nursing.  Locality  30  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Salary  $100  per  month  with 
board,  lodging,  uniforms,  and  equipment. 
Reply  to  Mrs.  C.  B.  Mitchell,  Chairman  Nurse 
Committee,  152  East  35th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Business  Situations 

WANTED  — 1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors ;  no  experience ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  terms; 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
anteed, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability. 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

NURSERY  GOVERNESS.  Young  Prot- 
estant woman  for  two  little  boys.  Central 
New  York  suburbs  of  Albany  and  Troy.  9,537, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  institutional  working 
housekeeper  in  Baptist  Home  for  Aged.  Easy 
work.  Wages  $50  per  month.  Apply  116  East 
68th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— Intelligent  woman,  between  30 
and  45,  to  take  care  of  child  at  night.  Must 
have  highest  personal  references.  Remunera- 
tion $35  per  week.  Room  and  board.  No 
duties  during  day.  9,555,  Outlook. 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governc'ses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers, social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards,  Providence,  East  Side  Box  5. 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

WANTED— Housekeeper  for  next  school 
year  in  girls'  school,  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
Must  be  energetic  and  experienced  in  buying 
supplies,  planning  menus,  care  of  material 
fabric  of  building's,  and  management  of  large 
force  of  servants.   9,477,  Outlook. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee  ;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, governesses,  secretaries,  attendants, 
mother's  belpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools— all  sections  of  country 
(some  foreign  openings).  Ernest  Olp,  Steger 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

WANTED— Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall.  N.  if. 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years'  experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena.  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

TWO  nurses,  graduate  and  undergraduate, 
wish  position  together  with  chronic  invalid 
or  children.  9,546,  Outlook. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  next  September, 
experienced  man,  physical  trainer  and  athletic 
coach.  9,543,  Outlook.  I 

Business  Situations 

POSITION  as  secretary  wanted  by  woman 
with  nine  years'  experience  as  responsible 
secretary  in  boarding  school.  9,531,  Outlook. 

MALE  SECRETARY  desires!  travel  next 
summer.  Efficient,  intelligent,  adaptable. 
9,540,  Outlook. 

COMPETENT.refined  woman, position  some 
responsibility,  school  or  institution.  Experi- 
enced clerical  work,  children,  and  assistant 
superintendent.  Best  references.  9,538, 
Outlook. 

FARMERETTE,  perfect  health,  college 
graduate,  American,  wishes  good  position, 
East  or  West.  9,551,  Outlook. 

LIBRARIAN,  college  and  library  school 
graduate,  wishes  position  without  night  work. 
9,552,  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  by  woman  with  years 
of  experience  in  teaching  and  in  children's 
institutions  as  superintendent  of  small  Prot- 
estant children's  home.  Good  references. 
9,557,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man,  thirty-five,  desires  position 
of  secretary  or  superintendent  in  boys' home, 
club,  school,  or  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation work.  Twelve  years'  experience.  9,504, 
Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  Pratt  Institute  graduate, 
position  as  buyer  or  management  in  school, 
hotel,  home,  or  club.  Twelve  years'  expe- 
rience in  executive  work.  9,554,  Outlook. 

Companions  aod  Domestic  Helpers 

LADY  desires  to  take  charge  of  rooming 
house  or  private  home.  Summer  months. 
Excellent  references.  9,529,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  twenty-six  years  old, 
overseas  during  war,  would  like  to  travel  as 
companion  or  nurse.   9,530,  Outlook. 

REFINED  Protestant  American  young 
woman  would  travel  as  companion  or  care  for 
children.  Summer.  9,548,  Outlook. 

CHAPERON— Refined  lady,  capable  tak- 
ing full  charge.  Highest  references,  willing 
traveler.  9,539,  Outlook. 

WIDOW,  experienced  with  young  people, 
desires  position  as  housekeeper  or  house- 
mother in  girls'  school.  9,502,  Outlook. 

TRAVELING  CALIFORNIA.  Trained 
attendant  an8  kindergartner  would  take 
charge  invalid  or  children.  References. 
9,507,  Outlook. 

FRENCH  lady,  highly  recommended,  de- 
sires position— secretary-companion,  teacher, 
governess,  chaperon.  Would  travel.  9,558, 
Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

EXPERIENCED  governess  and  primary 
teacher  desires  position  for  summer.  9,534, 
Outlook. 

PRIMARY  teacher  wishes  position  with 
family  going  abroad.  Excellent  references. 
9,533,  Outlook. 

STUDENT-WRITER,  cultured  young  man, 
desires  home  with  opportunity  for  study  and 
writing.  Would  tutor,  be  companion,  or  do 
other  congenial  work.  Fond  of  and  popular 
with  boys.  Athletic.  Favors  outdoor  life. 
9,547,  Outlook. 

FRENCH  teacher,  Teachers  College  diplo- 
ma, wishes  school  position  for  fall.  9,541, 
Outlook. 

TEACHER,  Spanish;  refined  lady  over  30, 
wishes  position  in  private  school  to  teach 
Spanish.  Would  consider  proposition  as  part- 
ner in  school,  investing  some  money.  Excel- 
lent references  and  credentials.  9,515,  Outlook. 

YOUNXx  English  teacher  desires  summer 
position  as  governess  or  companion.  9,550, 
Outlook. 

CULTURED  woman,  French  teacher  (ex- 
perienced with  children),  wishes  to  exchange 
companionship  with  family  or  lady  for  pas- 
sage abroad,   9,559,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  1895.  No  cbarge ;  prompt  delivery. 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 

INVALID  or  nervous  patient  cared  for  in 
physician's  suburban  home.  Wife  professional 
nurse.  9,535,  Outlook. 

LADY  who  is  taking  her  daughter  to 
Europe  would  like  to  include  two  other  girls 
in  the  party  for  travel  and  instruction  for 
two  months  this  summer.  Highest  refer- 
ences exchanged.   9,549,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  living  in  the  country, 
will  take  chronic  case  in  her  home.  Best  of 
care  and  food.  Termsreasouable.  References 
exchanged.  Nine  miles  from  Watkins  Glen. 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Hayes,  Dundee,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PRIVATE  party  for  European  travel  de- 
sires four  additions.  Miss  L.  B.  Davis,  221 
West  Grant  St.,  Maryville,  Mo. 

FARM  LIFE  for  4  boys  12  to  14  years  by 
week  or  month.  Salt  water  bathing.  Refer- 
ences exchanged.  TVlrs.  L.  D.  Boyntou,  Mystic, 
Conn. 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  per- 
sonal, club,  or  business  correspondence,  150 
sheets  bond  note  paper  and  100  envelopes 
printed  with  your  name  and  address,  $1.50. 
Write  for  samples.  Lewis,  25  Hudson  Ave,. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Refer- 
ences. 3u!)  West  99th  St. 

TOBACCO  natural  leaf,  sweet  and  mellow, 
aged  in  bulk.  5  lbs.  $2.50 ;  10  lbs  $4  ;  next 
grade  10  lbs.  $2.50 ;  20  lbs.  $4  ;  state  mild  or 
strong,  mention  this  paper.  Farmers  Tobacco 
Exchange,  Sedalia,  Ky, 
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PRICE :  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
FIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHER,  JERUSALEM 

HOLY  WEEK  IN  THE  HOLY  CITY 


The  World's  Who's  Who  and  What's  What 
Sent  Free  On  Approval  by  The  Outlook 


VOU  can  save  yourself  much  laborious  search 
and  racking  of  the  brain  by  adding  to  your 
library  this  unique  work  of  reference.  The  Cen- 
tury Cyclopedia  of  Names  is  unlike  anything  ever 
published  before.  It  is  a  stupendous  compilation 
of  necessary  and  authoritative  information  con- 
taining 1,250  pages,  excellently  printed  on  India 
paper.  The  size  of  the  page  is  a  trifle  larger  than 
an  Outlook  page.  The  volume  is  only  \% 
inches  thick  and  occupies  less  space  on  the  shelf 
than  any  volume  comparable  in  usefulness. 

We  know  it  is  a  splendid  book,  but  we  want 
you  to  find  out  that  the  book  will  be  useful  to  you. 


If  it  is  useful  to  you,  you  will  then  realize  what  a 
bargain  we  offer  when  we  sell  you  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Outlook  and  the  Century  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Names  for  only  $2.00  down  and  rour 
monthly  payments  of  $2.00  each,  or  $9.00  cash. 

By  special  arrangement  with  its  publishers,  we 
are  able  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  work  on 
approval,  charges  paid  by  us,  without  a  cent  of  ex- 
pense on  your  part.  This  enables  you  to  examine 
it  carefully,  and  to  use  it  every  day  for  a  week.  If 
you  do  not  find  it  the  most  useful  single  volume  in 
your  library,  you  may  send  it  back  to  us  bv  express, 
collect,  without  any  further  obligation  on  your  part. 


ONLY  $2.00  DOWN 

If,  after  a  careful  test  of  its  value,  you  wish  to  add  it  to  your 
library,  simply  send  us  $2.00  and  make  four  monthly  payments  of 
$2.00  each  (or,  if  you  prefer,  send  us  $9.00  in  cash),  and  secure  not 
only  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  but  also  a  year's  subscription 
or  a  year's  renewal  of  your  present  subscription  to  The  OUTLOOK. 

The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  names  has  never  before  been  sold  for 
less  than  $10.00  and  subscription  to  The  Outlook  is  $5.00  per  year. 

This  special  offer  saves  you  $5.00  cash  ($6.00  if  you  send  $9.00  in 
full  payment  instead  of  $2.00  down  and  $2.00  per  month  for  four 
months). 

If  you  prefer,  let  us  send  The  Outlook  for  a  year  as  a  present  from 
you  to  some  relative  or  friend,  and  you  keep  the  Century  Cyclopedia 
of  Names  for  yourself. 


MORE  THAN  50,000  ARTICLES 


As  the  number  of  copies  of  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names 
that  are  available  is  limited,   return  this  coupon  at  once 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  charges  paid  by  you,  The  Century  Cyclopedia 
of  Names,  printed  on  India  paper.  A  week  after  it  comes,  I 
will  either  return  it  by  express,  charges  collect,  or  send  you,  in 
paymenr,  both  for  the  book  and  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
The  Outlook,  the  amount  indicated  below  (indicate  whether  new 
or  renewal  and  method  of  payment  by  putting  an  X  in  the  two 
appropriate  squares). 

|  New  subscription. 

J  Renewal,  at  the  expiration  of  my  present  subscription. 

□ A  first  payment  of  $2.00  to  be  followed  by  four  consecu- 
tive monthly  payments  of  $2.00  each. 
J  $9.00  hi  one  full  payment. 

Name  

Address  


This  remarkable  reference  book  contains  over  50,000 
articles,  an  astonishing  number  when  it  is  recalled  that  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  contains  41.000. 

It  has  a  heading  for  every  proper  name  of  any  importance, 
not  only  the  names  of  people  and  places,  but  of  celebrated 
books,  paintings,  statues,  ships — of  any  object  interesting 
enough  to  possess  an  individual  name.  If  you  want  to  know 
the  name  of  any  book  an  author  wrote,  you  turn  to  the 
author"s  name  ;  if  you  want  to  know  who  wrote  a  certain 
book  or  poem  or  play,  you  turn  to  the  title  of  it.  Each 
famous  character  in  fiction  or  drama  also  has  its  separate 
heading.  And  in  a  moment  you  can  find  out  when  and 
where  any  prominent  man  or  woman  lived  or  died,  or  the 
meaning  of  any  group  name,  such  as  The  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  the  American  Party  (often  called  the  Know- 
Nothing  Party),  or  the  Girondists.  You  will  find,  too,  that  the 
pronunciation  of  each  of  the  50,000  names  is  given  so  that  you 
are  guarded  against  mistakes  of  a  most  embarrassing  kind. 
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Which 
I  of  these 
two  men 
has  learned 
the  secret  of  15  minutes  a  day? 

The  secret  is  contained  in  the  free  book  offered  below.  Until  you  have  read  it  you  have  no 
idea  how  much  15  minutes  a  day  can  mean  in  growth  and  success.  Send  for  your  copy  now 


HERE  are  two  men,  equally  good  looking,  equally 
well  dressed.    You  see  such  men  at  every  social 
gathering.    One  of  them  can  talk  of  nothing  be- 
yond the  mere  day's  news.    The  other  brings  to  every 
subject  a  wealth  of  side  light  and  illustration  that  makes 
him  listened  to  eagerly. 

He  talks  like  a  man  who  had  traveled  widely,  though  his 
only  travels  are  a  business  man's  trips.  He  knows  some- 
thing of  history  and  biography,  of  the  work  of  great  scien- 
tists, and  the  writings  of  philosophers,poets,and  dramatists. 

Yet  he  is  busy,  as  all  men  are,  in  the  affairs 
of  every  day.  How  has  he  found  time  to 
acquire  so  rich  a  mental  background? 
When  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  books 
to  read,  how  can  any  man  be  well-read? 

The  answer  to  this  man's  success— and 
to  the  success  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  like  him— is  contained  in  a  free 
book  that  you  may  have  for  the  asking, 
it  is  told  the  story  of  Dr.  Eliot's  great  d 
covery,  which,  as  one  man  expressed 
"  does  for  reading  what  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph  did  for  communication."  From 
his  lifetime  of  reading,  study,  and  teaching, 
forty  years  of  it  as  President  of  Harvard 
University,  Dr.  Eliot  tells  just  what  few 
books  he  chose  for  the  most  famous  library 
in  the  world;  why  he  chose  them  and  how 


he  has  arranged  them  with  notes  and  reading  courses  so 
that  any  man  can  get  from  them  the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education  in  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day. 
The  booklet  gives  the  plan,  scope,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books- 


Tht 


In 


it. 


Send  for  this  FREE  booklet 
that  gives  Dr.  Eliot's  own 
plan  of  reading 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

Publisher  of  Good  Books  Since  1875 


Fascinating  Path  to  a  Liberal  Education 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at 
least  know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it— how  Dr.  Eliot 
has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf"  the  essentials 
of  a  liberal  education,"  how  he  has  so  arranged 
it  that  even  "  fifteen  minutes  a  day  " is  enough, 
how  in  pleasant  moments  of  spare  time,  by 
using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  pro- 
vided for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life,  the  culture,>the  broad  view- 
point that  every  university  strives  to  give. 

"  For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent  in  the 
coupon,  "your  little  free  book  meant  a  big  step 
forward,  and  it  showed  me  besides  the  way  to  a 
vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  Outlook  is  invited  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining 
little  book.  It  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail, and 
involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely 
clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY  0.3-23-21 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 

By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  send  me 
the  little  guidebook  to  the  most  famous  books  in  the 
world,  describing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books, 
and  containing  the  plan  of  reading  recommended  by 
Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard.  3 

Name  

Address  
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For  the  Student  of  Art 

DUTTON 

contains   much   of  interest 
Recently  issued  are  : 

Vol.  Ill  of  the  standard 

History  and  Methods  of 
Ancient  &  Modern  Painting 

By  JAMES  WARD 

On  Italian  Painting  of  the  15th  and  16th 
Centuries,  including  the  Principal  Artists 
of  the  Florentine,  Umbro-Florentine,  Pad- 
uan,  Muranese  and  Venetian  (to  the 
Vivarini  and  their  Followers)  Schools. 

With  24  full-page  illustrations.    J ust  ready. 

Vol.  V.  of  the  work  on 

The  Arts  of  Early  England 

By  G.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  With  6  double,  38 
single  half-tone  plates,  and  other  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  A  study  of  theearly  Chris- 
tian monuments  of  Northumbria.  $12.00 

A  Handbook  of  Indian  Art 

By  E.  B.  HAVELL 

A  concise,  authoritative  survey  of  the  whole 
subject  of  Indian  Art— architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting — for  the  student,  traveler 
or  general  reader.  Fully  illustrated.  $10.00 

The  Ideals  of  Indian  Art 

By  E.  B.  HAVELL.   2d  ed.  f  10.00 

Ideals  of  the  East 

By  OKAKURO  KAKUZO 
With  special  Reference  to  the  art  of  Japan. 
New  edition.  $3.00 

A  Short  History  of 
Italian  Painting 

By  A.  V.  V.  BROWN   and  WILLIAM 
RANKIN 

The  best  brief  presentation  of  this  subject 
in  print.    Fully  illustrated.  .$3.50 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

Across  America  with 
the  King  of  the  Belgians 

By  PIERRE  GOEMAERE 

The  record  of  impressions  received  by  a 
distinguished  Belgian  journalist  who  ac- 
companied the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians on  their  tour  across  America.  An 
opportunity  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us  which  is  highly  enjoyable  and  should 
not  be  missed.  .$2.00 

A  Short  History  of 
Russian  Literature 

Translated  from  the  Russian  of  -SHAKH- 
NOVSKI,  with  a  supplementary  chapter 
bringing  the  work  to  date  by  SERGE 
TOMKEYEFF.  $2.00 

Not  That  it  Matters 

By  A.  A.  MILNE 

Delightfully  humorous  essays  by  the  author 
of  the  charming  comedy  "  Mr.  Pirn  Passes 
By,"  produced  by  the  Theatre  Guild.  $2.50 

Tales  of  Aegean  Intrigue 

By  J.  C.  LAWSON 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson  describes  it  as 
"  readable  and  more  than  readable  .  .  .the 
relation  of  curious  and  sometimes  exciting 
events  by  one  of  the  numerous  extremely 
able  men  who  were  scattered  all  over  the 
world  doing  extraordinary  things  in  those 
amazing  war  years."  S,j.uo 

Vitamines  Essential  FoodValues 

By  BENJAMIN  HARROW,  M.D.,  Colum- 
bia University  (P.  &  S.) 
Dr.  J.  B.  Osborne  of  the  Conn.  Exper. 
Station,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
Vitamines,  writes  :  "  I  am  sure  the  simple 
manner  in  which  you  have  stated  the  funda- 
mentals of  nutrition  will  be  of  great  help 
to  many  people  who  at  the  present  time  are 
certainly  in  need  of  such  information."  $2.50 
Onler  of  any  bookstore  or 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Last  Call 
for  Prize  Letters 
Contest  No.  Two 


WHAT  happened  to  you  during  the 
World  War  ?  What  changes  did 
it  inflict  upon  you  ?  What  new  elements 
did  it  imbed  in  your  character  ? 

The  Outlook  wants  you  to  write  your 
confessions  of  the  World  War.  For  the 
best  letters  on  the  subject  "  What  the 
World  War  Did  to  Me    we  will  award : 

First  Prize  $50 

Second  Prize  $30 

Third  Prize  $20 

Conditions  of  Contest 

1.  Write  your  name  (add  a  pen-name,  if  you 
like,  for  publication)  and  address  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  letter. 

2.  All  letters  must  be  typewritten  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Limit  your  letter  to  600  words  of  average 
length. 

4.  Your  letter,  to  be  eligible,  must  reach  us 
on  or  before  March  31, 1921. 

5.  We  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  desir- 
able letters  not  winning  prizes,  and  to 
publish  them  in  The  Outlook. 

6.  Unavailable  letters  will  not  be  returned. 

7.  The  staff  of  The  Outlook  will  be  the 
judges  of  the  contest. 

Address  all  contest  letters  to 

Contest  Editor,  The  Outlook  Company 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


NO  NIGHT  THERE" 

(The  "  City  Four-Square  ") 
A  beautiful  Sacred  song  for  Church  or  Home 
50c  per  copy  postpaid 
The  Biglow  &  Main  Co.,  156  oth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Vermont  MapleSy  rup 

Nothing  More  Delicious 

Homestead  Farms,  Chester  Depot,  Vt. 
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Looking  for  CAMP  or  SCHOOL? 

Write  for  what  you  want  to  CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOLS 
AGENCY,  R,  604,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


TEACHERS 


AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools 
Advises  parents  about  sciiools.    Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mer. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


CONNECTICUT 


RUMSEY  HALL  Co&™n- 

A  school  for  boys  under  15 
Yearly  rate  81200 
L.  K.  SANFORD,  Principal 

LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTt,  M.A.,  Headmaster 


THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  College 
Preparatory,  General,  Secreta- 
rial and  Post  Graduate  Courses. 
Music,  Household  Arts.  Daily 
work  in  the  studio.  Horseback 
riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.    Sleeping  Porch. 


WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

FANNY  E.  DA  VIES,  LL.A.,  Principal, 
Washington,  Conn. 
Boston  representative, 
MABEL  E.BOWMAN,  A.B.,Vice-Priucipal,  Cohasset.Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.  ANDOVER,  MASS.  Founded  1828 
23  miles  from  Boston.  College  Preparation.  Strong  course 
for  High  School  graduates.   Outdoor  sports 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


TAMMERER 

FOR  54  YEARS  we  have  successfully  cor- 
rected stammering  by  our  simple  and 
natural  method.  Individual  instruction 
only.         SAMUEL  0.  ROBBINS,  Director. 

Boslon  Stammerers'  Institute 
246  Huntington  Ave.         Boslon.  17  Mass. 


s 


Rogers  Hall 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

38  minutes  from  Boston.  Faces  Rogers  Fort 
Hill  Park.  Outdoor  Sports,  Gymnasium, 
Swimming  Pool.  Thorough  preparation  for 
college.  Advanced  courses  for  high  school 
graduates.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Home- 
making.  Secretarial  and  Business  Courses. 

Miss  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS 
Principal 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 
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 MASSACHUSETTS 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 

Will  understand  your  boy  and  teach  him  how  to 
understand  himself 
Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M..  Headmaster,  29  King  Caesar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


WALNUT   HILL  SCHOOL 

23  Highland  St.,  Natick,  Mass.  A  College  Prepara- 
tory School  for  Girls.    17  miles  from  Boston. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  S™0*; 

Oral  method  employed.  Imperfect  hearing  trained.  Manual 
training  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Pupils  grouped  according 
to  age,  in  three  homes.  Well-equipped  gymnasium  and  out- 
of-door  sports.  Normal  department.  Prin.,  Caroline  A.  Yale 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
I)r.  J.  Iters  Ksenwein,  for  years  Kdllor  of  I.ipplnoott's. 
150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 
TIIK  HOME  COUUKSPONDKNCE  SCHOOL 
1    Deft.  t>8  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  JERSEY 


KENT  PLACE 


Summit,  N.  J 

20  miles  from  N.  Y 
A  Country  School  for  Girls.   College  Preparatory  and  Aca 
demic  Courses.      Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul  i  „  .    .  , 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman       f  Principals 


NEW  Y  O  RK 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL  SUMMER  TERM 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

(ON  LAKE  WALTON)  1,000  feet  elevation 

Work  and  play  for  June,  July  and  August  com- 
bining best  things  in  summer  camps  and  school  for 
juniors  and  seniors.  All  land  and  water  sports.  En- 
rollment increased  ten-fold  in  five  years.  Illustrated 
circular.  Correspondence  and  conference  invited. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  (Inc.) 

Ambler,  Pa.  (18  miles  from  Philadelphia).  Twelve  Weeks' 
Course  in  *  lonculture,  Vegetable  Gardening,  Fruit  Growing. 
Poultry,  Bees,  Canning  and  Preserving,  Farm  Crops  and 
Animals,  beginning  April  5tli.  Lectures  and  practical  work. 
Circular  on  application.  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


CAMP  SOKOKIS,  for  Boys 

Bridjreton,  Me.  On  famous  Long  Lake. 
In  the  foothills  of  the  "White  Mountains. 
Small  home  camp,  usual  activities.  Booklet. 
LEWIS  CALEB  WILLIAMS,  H8  Rutland 
Rd.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Tel.  Flatbush  3774. 


Camp 
Quan-ta-ba-cook 

A  choice  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  a  Lake 
in  the  Maine  Woods  near  Belfast,  Maine 

Exceptional  Care  and  Personal 
Supervision  Given  Every  Boy 

For  Booklet  address 

I  Percy  Hermansen,  Tower  Hill  School,  Wilmington,  Del. 


CAMP  PISCATAQUIS  ^M*^*6' 

North  East  Carry.    EUGENE  HA  YUEN,  Uirector, 
i  our  boy  deserves  the  best.   This  camp  offers  to  boys, 
2-17,  a  250  mile  canoe  trip  under  ideal  conditions.  Fishing, 
hiking,  exploring.    For  booklet  with  map,  «  rite 
H.  J.  STORER,  Sec'y,  74  Fayette  St.,  Cambridge.  (39)  Mass. 
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CAMP  TY-GLYN 


FOR  BOYS 
7-16 

Mowyn  Lake,  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 
. , ,  ,     ,     J    JULY  and  AUGUST 

All  land  and  water  sports.  All  Counselors  college  men. 
Booklet.  G.  A.  ROGER,  700  W.  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit.Mich. 


N.  Y. 


CAMP  WAKE  ROBIN  w^sL» 

YOUNGER  BOYS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Woodcraft,  nature  lore,  manual  training.al]  sports  and  swim- 
ming. H.  O.  Little,  Lincoln  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CAMP  WONPOSET 


Bantam  Lake,  Connecticut. 
A  camp  for  young  bovs  in  the  Berkshires. 
100  miles  from  N.  Y.  City. 
Everything  a  boy  can  wish  for. 
Write  for  camp  book. 

Robert  C.  Tindale,  31  East  71st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


Po  e  Bridee  Camn  f"tamr>ras.  p,.ke  co.,pa. 

i  uicui  luge  y<""U  A  rugged  vacation  in  the 
forests  of  the  Water  Gap  region  overlooking 
the  Delaware,  only  90  miles  from  N.  Y  Modern 
equipment.  Mountain,  water,  and  indoor 
sports.  I  or  25  boys,  8  to  14  yrs.  Booklet.  Rev 
Wm.  E. Palmer,  ,5  Yale  Sta.,New  Haven, Conn! 

CRYSTAL  BEACH  CAMP 

Located  at  Sayhrook,  Conn.  A  salt  voter  camn  for 
young  boys.  Boys  that  are  behind  in  their  school  work  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  In- 
struction by  experienced  teachers,  no  extra  charge  for  tutor 
nig.  Send  for  circular  to  McTernan  School,  Watei bury  Conn 


CAMP  WAMPANOAG 

15th  Season         Cape  Cod,  Buzzards  Bay 


^i,i  i  ?r  atf  camp  for  boys  from  8  to  16.  Scouting  over 
old  Indian  trails.  Land  and  water  sports,  prizes  Athletics 
under  experienced  college  men.  Mil'"'  7>:.™"V><>** 
mother.  Booklet. 


lilitary  drill.  Camp 


Mrs.  Bertrand  E.  Taylor,  Director 
Mr.  Aldrich  Taylor,  Advisory  Director 
240  Grant  Avenue  Newton  Centre.  Mass. 

CAMP  MARANACOOK,  Readfield,  Maine 

Offers  to  a  carefully  selected  group  of  boys,  a  camp  with  an 
unusual  equipment  and  location  and  under  the  direction  of 
mature  and  experienced  leaders.  Camping  and  canoeing  trips 
Permanent  mountain  camp  for  all  members.  Two  camps  30 
boys  each,  7  to  12,  13  to  17.    William  H.  Morgan,  Director. 

 GIRLS'  CAMPS 


CAMP  BRYN  AFON 

Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 

All  land  and  water  sports.  Counselors  college  women 
Booklet.  Miss  G.  Roger,  700  W.  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


n  CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

So?,?^  SufiaUkt 

near  Asheville.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  y' 
Miss  ETHEL  J.  McCOY,  Director 

Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 

ALOHA  CAMPS 

FAIRLEE,  VERMONT 

GArls-„  17?h  season.   3  camps— ages 7 
fn,  wEt,"1'  V'^l  friendships.  Vigilance 
for  health  and  safety.  Booklet. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Guliclt,  290  Aldington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


CAMP  MINNEHAHA  for  GIRLS 

Home  Care,  Camp  Fun."     "  In  the  Land  of  the  Sky  » 
BAT  CAVE.  N.  C. 
Address  Mrs.  Belle  Abbott  Roxby 


SANDSTONE  CAMPS 

GREEN  LAKE,  WISCONSIN 

Tenth  season.  Three  camps,  150  girls,  ages  8  to  22 
__,    _,         Season  ei«;ht  weeks,  S.'ia^ 
Miss  Esther  G.  Cochrane,  3722  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 


"The  Call  to  Camp" 


—our  1921  catalog-;  pictures,  de- 
scribes, and  prices  our  popular 

Dudley  Line  of  Camping 
Essentials  and  Accessories 

We  are  official  Outfitters  to  nearly 
100  camps.  Every  Dudley  product  is 
positively  guaranteed  as  to  workman- 
ship and  quality.  All  orders  quickly 
and  carefully  filled. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
"The  Call  to  Camp  " — sent  free 

CHARLES  H.  DUDLEY,  I\C. 

Little  Bide 
Boston,  Mass. 


Hanover  Dept.  H 

New  Hampshire 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS   FOR  NURSES 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS,    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  t\  years'  course- 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Curses,  Youkers,  New  York. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  NURSES 

of  the 

New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 

Boston,  Mass. 

Next  class  enters  April  first.  There  are  still  a  few  vacancies. 
For  information  as  to  requirements  for  admission,  outline 
of  course,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 
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^j/^ere^you  an  Ivory  Soap  baby? 

What  Ivory  Soap  does  for  the  baby's  skin,  it  continues  to  do  for 
that  of  the  man  or  woman. 

Ivory  Soap  cleanses  gently.  It  contains  nothing  that  can  make 
the  skin  smart  or  burn,  coarsen  its  texture,  or  leave  it  dry  and 
rough.  The  mildness  and  purity  that  make  it  essential  in  the 
nursery,  make  it  equally  desirable  for  you. 

Ivory  Soap  rinses  perfectly.  It  leaves  no  soapy  sediment  to  clog 
the  pores  and  pave  the  way  for  blemishes  and  other  skin  troubles. 
Used  daily,  as  it  is  used  for  a  baby,  it  helps  to  keep  the  skin  at 
its  best. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99  ft*  PURE 


•T  FLOATS 
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OUR  NAVAL  POLICY 

EDWIN  DENBY  was  only  seven 
hours  old  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  when  he  said  in  a  speech 
at  a  dinner  in  Washington:  "I  want  a 
fighting  navy,  a  navy  prepared  for  any 
contingency,  a  navy  as  large  as  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world." 

Another  Secretary  of  the  same  age — 
officially — followed  Mr.  Denby  as  a 
speaker.  This  was  John  W.  Weeks,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  and  later  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Visitors.  In  the 
Spanish  War  he  had  commanded  a  divis- 
ion of  our  naval  auxiliary  force.  In 
tactful  but  clear  and  cogent  language  he 
disagreed  with  his  colleague,  and  de- 
clared that  our  Navy  should  be  only  as 
large  as  that  of  any  nation  with  which 
this  country  may  possibly  be  involved  in 
war. 

Evidently  Mr.  Harding's  plan  to  have 
a  Government  by  discussion  and  con- 
sultation and  to  give  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  great  freedom 
and  place  on  them  large  responsibility 


MARCH   23,  1921 

was  well  under  way  from  the  first  day 
of  its  life.  Such  public  expression  of 
divergent  opinions  is  a  wholesome  sign. 
It  shows  a  welcome  recoil  from  govern- 
ment by  a  dominant  personality,  and  it 
promotes  public  discussion  of  vital  pub- 
lic questions. 

That  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
navy  as  the  first  line  of  defense  is  vital 
seems  to  be  obvious.  In  discussing  that 
subject  the  public  ought  to  distinguish 
between  elements  of  the  question  that 
are  technical,  and  therefore  properly 
subject  to  decision  by  experts,  and  ele- 
ments that  concern  National  policies, 
and  therefore  subject  to  decision  by  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Whether  the  proportion  of  capital 
ships  in  our  Navy  be  enlarged  or  re- 
duced, whether  our  naval  vessels  should 
be  oil  burning  or  coal  burning,  what  is 
>the  relative  value  of  speed  and  arma- 
ment, are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  techni- 
cal questions,  and  inexpert  opinion  upon 
them  is  without  value.  Whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  have  an  adequate 
navy,  or  a  feeble  and  useless  navy,  or 


no  navy  at  all,  is  a  question  of  policy. 
On  such  a  question  all  citizens  should 
have  an  opinion. 

A  fundamental  question  of  policy  is, 
for  instance,  whether  preparedness  in 
itself  is  good  or  evil.  Some  regard  all 
naval  and  military  preparedness  as  pro- 
vocative of  war;  while  others  cite  his- 
tory to  show  that  unpreparedness  has 
never  prevented  war.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  always  to  distinguish  between 
policy  and  technique  in  any  given  plan. 
Just  what  size  the  navy  should  be  for 
any  particular  purpose  is  a  matter  for 
expert  judgment;  but  for  what  purpose 
we  should  have  a  navy  is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  public  opinion.  We  believe 
the  sober  common  sense  of  the  American 
people  will  not  countenance  a  policy  of 
building  a  navy  to  rival  Great  Britain's. 
At  present  the  American  Navy  is  the 
second  navy  in  the  world. 

The  sensible  order  has  recently  gone 
forth  to  concentrate  our  Navy,  and  no 
longer  leave  it  divided  by  the  width  of 
the  continent.  That  it  is  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  Pacific  rather  than  in  the 


(C)  Underwood 

GOVERNMENT  BY  CONSULTATION  IS,  WE  HAVE  BEEN  TOLD,  TO  CHARACTERIZE  THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION.     SO  IT 
SEEMS,  TO  JUDGE  FROM  THIS  PICTURE  OF  PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  CABINET  TAKEN  ON  THE  LAWN  OF  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  GROUNDS.     THE  VICE-PRESIDENT  IS,  AS  PROMISED,  INCLUDED 

Left  to  right:  Front  row — Mr.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War;  Mr.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Mr.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State;  President  Harding;  Vice-President  Coolidge;  Mr.  Denby,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Standing — Mr.  Fall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Mr.  Hays,  Postmaster-General:  Mr. 
Daugherty,  Attorney-General;  Mr.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; Mr.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor 
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Atlantic  is  of  significance  only  as  an 
indication  that  the  Administration  is 
not  unaware  of  the  .fact  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  the  scene  of  America's  princi- 
pal international  problems  of  the  imme- 
diate future. 

ENGINEERS  IN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT: WHERE  AND  WHY? 

Generally  the  public  looks  with  sus- 
picion upon  petitions  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  organizations  urging  the  ap- 
pointment of  members  of  these  organi- 
zations to  public  office.  There  is  always 
a  feeling  that  such  petitioners  are  more 
interested  in  the  candidates  than  in  the 
offices  to  be  filled. 

Such  suspicion  of  motive  in  no  way 
attached  to  the  reauest  of  the  Engi- 
neering Council  of  the  Federated  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Societies  that  Presi- 
dent Harding  appoint  an  engineer  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  also  as 
a  member  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  The  Engineering  Council 
pointed  out  that  both  of  these  positions 
are  concerned  with  problems  which  lie 
directly  within  the  scope  of  knowledge 
of  highly  trained  engineers. 

This  fact  can  be  recognized,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that  it  has  been  American  practice  to 
put  at  the  head  of  technical  departments 
of  the  Government  executives  whose 
function  was  to  determine  policy  rather 
than  to  control  technical  detail.  When 
men  of  broad  vision  and  real  executive 
ability  have  been  selected  for  such  work, 
this  practice  has  been  justified  by  its 
results. 

The  Engineering  Council  is  to  be 
heartily  commended  for  its  endeavor  to 
inject  something  of  the  engineering 
point  of  view  into  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment even  though  it  has  not  seemed 
wise  to  the  President  to  follow  out  its 
specific  recommendations. 

The  courage,  the  adaptability  to  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  practicality  of 
constructive  engineers  is  an  asset  of 
which  any  Administration  might  well 
avail  itself.  These  qualities  are  most 
needed,  however,  in  positions  which  deal 
with  problems  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  technical  knowledge  of  engi- 
neers. 

With  the  President  of  the  American 
Engineering  Council,  Mr.  Hoover,  in  his 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Harding  will  not  have  far 
to  go  to  secure  advice  as  to  the  best 
men  in  the  engineering  profession  avail- 
able for  public  service. 

MAKING  PROHIBITION  HARD 
TO  ENFORCE 

Attorney-General  Palmer  issued  a 
ruling  concerning  the  Volstead  Act 
which  was  not  made  public  until  the 
week  after  the  inauguration  of  President 


Harding.  This  ruling  will  permit  the 
sale  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  for  medical 
and  other  non-beverage  purposes.  It 
will  permit,  unless  the  Volstead  Act  is 
amended  or  the  ruling  reversed,  the  pre- 
scription of  whisky,  wine,  and  beer,  with 
little  or  no  restriction  except  the  con- 
science of  the  prescribing  physician. 

Attorney-General  Palmer's  ruling  is 
certainly  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  law  which  it  attempts  to  interpret. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  legal- 
istically  justified  or  not.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  this  decision  is  unwelcome 
to  reputable  physicians,  and  its  promul- 
gation within  a  few  hours  of  the  acces- 
sion to  office  of  a  new  Attorney-General 
was  an  act  uncalled  for  by  the  needs  of 
the  situation. 

The  next  Administration  will  have 
difficulties  enough  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Volstead  Act  without  the  legacy  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  decision.  One  of  these 
difficulties  will  arise  from  the  failure  of 
the  previous  Congress  to  place  the  selec- 
tion of  enforcement  agents  under  Civil 
Service  regulations.  A  bill  is  now  be- 
fore Congress  which  makes  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  is  seeking 
to  have  eliminated  the  section  of  this 
bill  which  requires  that  an  inspector 
must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  ex- 
perience in  the  detection  of  crime,  and 
he  is  also  seeking  to  have  a  provision 
inserted  permitting  the  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner to  sit  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  the  preparation  of  ex- 
amination questions  and  in  passing  upon 
the  qualifications  of  applicants  in  their 
oral  examinations. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  should  be  trusted  to  out- 
line the  qualifications  which  it  is  desir- 
able for  applicants  to  possess,  and  that 
it  is  also  contrary  to  accepted  practice 
to  permit  an  executive  officer  to  take 
part  in  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  employment.  One  of  the  chief  pur- 
poses of  the  Civil  Service  is  to  relieve 
executives  from  the  pressure,  personal 
and  political,  of  office-seekers. 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  STATE 
GOVERNMENT 

The  most  uninteresting  thing  that  a 
voter  in  the  State  of  New  York  has 
to  do  is  to  decide  whether  he  or  she 
shall  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  questions  which  come  up 
periodically.  They  are  usually  pretty 
technical,  and  the  attitude  of  the  aver- 
age voter  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  casting 
ballots  at  an  election  pay  any  attention 
to  the  constitutional  amendment  ballots. 
New  .York  State  is  now,  however,  con- 
sidering four  constitutional  amendments 


which  must  be  first  approved  by  the 
Legislature  before  they  are  submitted  to 
the  voters.  They  were  prepared  during 
the  incumbency  of  ex-Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  a  Democrat,  but  they  have 
been  indorsed  by  Governor  Miller,  the 
present  Republican  incumbent  of  the 
office.  They  are  entirely  non-partisan. 
They  cannot  be  described  better  than 
they  were  by  ex-Governor  Smith  at  a  re- 
cent hearing  at  Albany  in  the  following 
picturesque  language: 

I  am  a  good  truckman  now,  and  I 
am  going  to  stick  to  the  trucking 
business.  I  am  here  as  a  citizen  in  a 
non-partisan  capacity  to  urge  these 
bills.  It  was  because  they  are  non- 
partisan that  last  year  Nathan  L. 
Miller  accepted  membership  on  the 
Citizens'  Committee,  which  supported 
the  amendments.  I  urge  you  to  pass 
these  measures  and  give  all  the  'peo- 
ple of  all  parties  the  chance  to  say 
whether  they  want  21  departments 
instead  of  150  or  more,  a  four-year 
term  for  the  Governor,  so  he  will  be 
here  long  enough  to  learn  his  job,  and 
an  executive  budget  system  which 
will  reduce  your  direct  tax. 

We  hope  these  amendments  will  be 
approved  by  the  Legislature  for  submis- 
sion to  the  voters  and  then — at  least  the 
two  reducing  the  number  of  departments 
and  establishing  an  executive  budget — 
approved  by  the  voters.  Massachusetts 
has  already  done  something  of  the  kind. 
If  New  York  State  takes  this  forward 
step  in  practical  government,  perhaps 
other  States  will  follow  her  example. 
The  most  eminent  student  and  critic  of 
American  democratic  government,  James 
Bryce,  now  Viscount  Bryce,  has  pointed 
out  in  his  standard  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  American  Commonwealth," 
that,  while  the  Federal  constitution  and 
system  of  government  is  comparatively 
simple,  our  State  constitutions  and  gov- 
ernment machinery  are  so  complicated 
and  cumbersome  that  they  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  fearfully  expensive  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  woefully  inefficient.  The 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  will 
go  far  towards  correcting  this  defect. 

THE  CUT  IN  RAILWAY  WAGES 

As  a  measure  looking  towards  the  re- 
turn of  normal  business  conditions 
the  leading  railways  of  the  country  have 
announced  their  intention  of  making  a 
proportionate  cut  in  wages  and  salaries. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  explains  its 
action  in  a  statement,  part  of  which 
reads  as  folows: 

The  management  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  already  made  a 
reduction  of  over  70,000  men  in  its 
personnel,  seriously  curtailing  main- 
tenance of  roadway  and  equipment, 
consolidated  divisional  organizations, 
and  has  stopped  all  expenditures  on 
new  work. 

Even  with  such  economies  as  have 
already  been  enforced,  it  takes  almost 
the  whole  of  current  earnings  merely 
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to  pay  current  operating-  expenses.  It 
is  evident  that  the  requirements  of 
the  Transportation  Act  that  railroads 
shall  be  administered  in  an  efficient 
and  economical  manner  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  still  further  reduc- 
tions in  expenses. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  rail- 
ways affected  by  the  general  adoption 
of  this  policy  announced  that  all  reduc- 
tions would  be  submitted  to  their  em- 
ployees in  accordance  with  the  Trans- 
portation Act.  If  the  employees  had 
accepted  these  reductions,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  to  secure  the  assent 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Labor 
Board.  The  employees  apparently  have 
no  intention  of  accepting  the  reduction 
without  an  appeal.  Upon  their  instance, 
the  Labor  Board  has  summoned  the  lead- 
ing railway  executives  and  financiers  to 
show  cause  why  present  working  rules 
and  conditions  should  not  continue  in 
full, 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  attorney  for  the 
railway  unions,  is  quoted  as  saying  that, 
the  proposed  reduction  is  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  break  the  power  of  organized 
labor.  So  far  as  public  sympathy  is 
concerned  in  the  impending  controversy, 
organized  railway  labor  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  general  hostility  aroused 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Adam- 
son  Act  and  because  of  the  widespread 
desire  for  the  reduction  of  transporta- 
tion charges. 

GENERAL  WOOD  AND 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

President  Harding  is  perfectly  right 
in  thinking  that  his  predecessor's 
recommendation  for  the  immediate  in- 
dependence of  the  Philippines  should  not 
be  acted  upon  without  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  conditions  in  the  islands 
to-day.    He  is  equally  right  in  selecting 
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General  Leonard  Wood  as  the  man  best 
qualified  to  make  such  an  inquiry. 

General  Wood  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  administrators.  His  experience  in 
Cuba  as  Military  Governor  and  in  the 
Philippines  as  Governor  of  the  Moro 
Province  and  in  military  command  of 
the  Philippines  Division  was  unique  be- 
cause the  conditions  he  encountered 
were  unlike  those  existing  before  and 
after.  A  report  from  him  on  the  Philip- 
pine question  is  sure  to  be  calm  and  un- 
biased. 

Whether  or  not  General  Wood  ulti- 
mately accepts  the  Governorship  of  the 
Philippines,  the  service  upon  which  he 
now  enters  as  a  part  of  his  Army  work 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value. 

THE  NEAR  AND  FAR  EAST 

General  Leonard  Wood  makes  the 
timely  suggestion  that  Holy  Week 
be  signalized  by  a  special  contribution 
to  save  the  starving  Armenians. 

Of  the  remnant  of  the  Armenian  na- 
tion, most  are  in  desperate  need.  The 
Near  East  Relief  is  feeding  daily  over 
half  a  million  refugees.  It  is  not  only 
feeding  but  is  also  clothing  and  educat- 
ing the  children,  of  whom  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  are-orphans,  most  of 
them  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  their 
parents'  tragic  fate.  The  children  were 
left  homeless  and  hopeless.  They  were 
exiled,  and  the  Near  East  Relief  found 
them  weak,  diseased,  naked,  dying.  The 
Relief  has  already  fed  and  clothed  about 
a  hundred  thousand  of  these  children; 
it  is  educating  many  of  them  and  teach- 
ing them  useful  trades.  Five  dollars  a 
month  will  save  one  life;  $10  will  feed 
and  clothe  a  child;  $15  will  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate.  In  sympathy  with  General 
Wood's  suggestion,  The  Outlook  urges 
its  readers  to  celebrate  Holy  Week  by 


an  outward  evidence  of  inward  grace. 
The  address  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Near  East  Relief  is  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Coincidentally  comes  •  President  Har- 
ding's no  less  timely  appeal  to  all  Amer- 
icans to  save  the  starving  Chinese — and 
many  more  are  starving  there  than  in 
Armenia. 

It  is  now  seen  that  unless  immediate 
help  is  given  the  spring  plantings  will 
be  prevented.  For  the  Chinese  are  not 
only  without  food  to  sustain  their  lives, 
they  are  also  without  seed  to  put  in  the 
fields.  The  horrible  famine,  resulting 
from  two  years  of  crop  failures,  is 
ghastly  enough;  there  must  not  be  a 
third  year  of  such  failure.  The  Outlook 
also  urges  as  to  this  pressing  need  that 
checks  be  sent  as  promptly  as  possible 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  China  Famine 
Fund,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

PADEREWSKI  THE  PATRIOT 

^rpo  try  to  honor  Mr.  Paderewski  is 
J.  in  itself  an  honor,"  deciared  Am- 
bassador Jusserand  the  other  night  at 
the  Paderewski  Testimonial  Dinner  in 
New  York  City. 

For  many  years  most  people  have  in- 
terpreted Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  in 
terms  of  music.  But  those  who  know 
him  well  know  that  he  is  not  only  a 
pre-eminent  composer  and  pianist,  but 
that  he  is  also'  a  keen  student  of  the 
Bible,  of  ethnography  and  ethnology,  and 
of  Oriental  art;  more  than  this,  he  is 
a  practical,  resourceful  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  statecraft,  especially  as  affecting 
his  native  Poland.  He  is  among  the 
most  versatile  of  men.  Like  Leonardo, 
he  shines  in  many  domains. 

When,  some  years  ago,  he  abandoned 
music  to  serve  his  country  and  when  he 
became  Prime  Minister,  many  persons 
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were  surprised.  For  instance,  Premier 
Clemenceau,  of  France,  meeting  Mr. 
Paderewski,  inquired:  "Is  it  true,  mon- 
sieur, that  you,  the  greatest  musician 
in  the  world,  have  accepted  the  Premier- 
ship of  Poland?"  "Mais  oui.  monsieur," 
replied  Paderewski.  Clemenceau  sighed 
and  said,  ■■Quelle  digringolade t" 

What  a  downfall  it  seemed  to  others 
too!  Yet  Paderewski  assured  the  seven 
hundred  people  at  the  Hotel  Astor  the 
other  night  that,  much  as  he  loved 
music,  he  loved  Poland  more. 

His  work  for  Poland  is  now  historic. 
As  Mr.  Louis  Marshall  said: 

Great  as  Paderewski  has  been  in 
the  domain  of  music,  he  has  been 
equally  great  as  an  artist  in  the  field 
of  diplomacy.  His  name  will  appear 
in  the  forefront  of  those  whom  his- 
tory will  recognize  as  the  emanci- 
pators of  Poland.  His  tact,  his  mar- 
velous enthusiasm,  his  fiery  oratory, 
opened  the  way  for  the  consummation 
of  that  act  of  justice  of  which  her 
people  have  dreamed  for  more  than 
a  century. 

To  this  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  added: 

During  the  days  of  almost  anarchy 
in  the  early  stages  of  Polish  reor- 
ganization, Mr.  Paderewski  developed 
full  protection  for  the  helpless  ele- 
ments of  the  population,  particularly 
the  Jews,  and  laid  foundations  for  re- 
lationships among-  the  people  that 
must  be  tolerant  and  enduring. 

And  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau  paid  this 
tribute: 

My  greatest  admiration  for  Mr. 
Paderewski  comes  from  the  part  he 
played  with  that  splendid  band  of 
men  in  Paris  .  .  .  who  strove  so  hard 
that  a  new  note  of  peace  and  har- 
mony should  prevail  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
I  firmly  believe  that,  when  history  is 
written  .  .  .  the  great  outstanding  list 
of  great  figures  of  this  century  will 
never  be  complete  without  the  name 
of  our  guest  of  this  evening. 

In  his  eloquent  acknowledgment  Mr. 
Paderewski  said,  in  part: 

We  are  a  nation  once  more.  We 
are  free  at  last.  .  .  .  We  are  all  united 
in  imperishable  gratitude  to  God  and 
to  all  the  men  whom  he  has  chosen 
for  the  fulfillment  of  his  divine  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  Long  before  this  mighty 
Republic  had  decided  to  join  the  Al- 
lied forces,  fighting  for  light  and  right, 
I  found  here  friends,  many  good 
friends,  who  most  generously  enabled 
me  to  collect  funds  for  the  relief  of 
oui-  war  victims.  .  .  .  We  had  had 
some  promises  and  some  encouraging 
words  had  been  spoken  to  us  by  other 
countries.  Our  best  friend,  that 
chivalrous,  heroic,  glorious  France — 
France  whom  we  have  loved  for  a 
thousand  years — France  was  desper- 
ately struggling  for  her  very  exist- 
ence What  could  we  expect? 

.  .  .  The  promises  given  were  of  a 
rather  vague  kind.  Our  prospects 
were  positively  gloomy  until  the  tre- 
mendous weight  of  your  influence  was 
thrown  on  the  balance  and  decided  it 
at  once  in  our  favor. 

That  tremendous  weight  was  some- 
thing very  well  known  to  me.  It  was 
your  American  idealism.  Some  people 
think  .  .  .  that  this  huge  country  of 
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yours  is  merely  the  country  of  the 
largest  factories,  of  the  longest  rail- 
ways, of  the  tallest  buildings  in  the 
world;  .  .  .  that  you  are  a  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  people,  of  great 
engineers,  peerless  inventors,  fear- 
less speculators  in  business  and  bank- 
ing, superior  to  any  and  every  one. 
...  It  is  true,  but  the  truest  fact  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  you  are  idealists 
to  the  core.  ...  It  is  your  idealism  .  .  . 
that  drives  your  wealthy  men  to  en- 
dow great  causes  with  much  munifi- 
cence. .  .  that  makes  the  enlightened 
masses  contribute  millions  to  the  re- 
lief of  suffering  throughout  the  world. 
Such  achievements  will  remain  for- 
ever the  glory  and  the  pride  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Inestimable  as  have  been  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski's  services  to  Poland  and  neces- 
sary as  they  have  been  to  maintain  that 
outpost  of  Western  civilization  in  east- 
ern Europe,  we  hope  that  he  can  before 
long  return  to  his  composition  and  inter- 
pretation of  music.  For  in  his  art  he 
belongs  not  to  Poland  only  but  to  the 
whole  world. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF 
PREMIER  DATO 

Anew  chapter  was  added  to  the  his- 
tory of  political  turbulence  in  Spain 
by  the  assassination  on  March  8  of  the 
Spanish  Premier,  Eduardo  Dato.  He 
was  killed  by  Anarchists  who  fired  into 
his  automobile  as  he  was  leaving  the 
Cortes,  the  Spanish  Parliament. 

Premier  Dato  occupied  the  Premier- 
ship several  times  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  In  the  conflicting  currents  of 
Spanish  sympathy  for  the  belligerents, 
he  seemed  consistently  in  favor  of  the 
Entente.  The  Spanish  army  and  the 
clerical  authorities  aligned  themselves 
in  general  upon  the  side  of  Germany 
and  her  allies.  The  opposition  of  these 
important  elements,  together  with  the 
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economic  upheavals  which  took  place  in 
Spain  during  the  war,  made  the  last 
years  of  Dato's  career  unusually  fever- 
ish even  for  a  Spanish  statesman. 

Premier  Dato,  however,  retained  a  po- 
sition of  eminence  which  even  his  oppo- 
nents were  forced  unwillingly  to  recog- 
nize. Despite,  for  instance,  his  setback 
in  the  last  popular  elections,  it  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  he  was  one  of 
the  few  men  to  whom  the  King  could 
turn  for  the  formation  of  even  a  semi- 
stable  Government. 

CARDINAL  DOUGHERTY 

A scholarly   Pennsylvanian  prelate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
last  week  raised  to  the  Cardinalate. 

Dennis  Dougherty  is  a  Pennsylvanian 
by  birth  and  education.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  St.  Charles's  Semi- 
nary, at  Overbrook,  and  carrying  off  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class,  he  returned 
there  to  serve  as  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  later  as  Professor  of  Dogmatic 
Theology.  In  1903  he  was  chosen  to  be 
the  first  American  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. There  he  was  confronted  with 
many  problems,  ecclesiastical,  educa- 
tional, economic,  social,  political.  After 
twelve  years'  arduous  labor  in  the  islands 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
was  made  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  being  trans- 
ferred three  years  later  to  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia.  These  succes- 
sive steps  are  now  appropriately  fol- 
lowed by  a  fourth. 

Cardinal  Dougherty  becomes  the  third 
living  American  cardinal,  the  others 
being  Cardinals  Gibbons  and  O'Connell. 
There  have  been  but  five  American  car- 
dinals, all  told.  Not  only  is  this  number 
disproportionate  to  the  size  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
America,  as  contrasted  with  other  coun- 
tries, but  that  size  and  importance  would 
seem  also  to  demand  a  larger  number  of 
cardinals  in  actual  charge  here.  Italy 
has  twenty-two  cardinals,  France  has 
seven,  and  Spain  six.  But  Spain  has 
only  about  twenty  million  Roman  Catho- 
lics, whereas  this  country  and  its  de- 
pendencies include  some  twenty-four 
million. 


MUST  THE  REDEEMED  GREEKS 
BE  UNREDEEMED? 

In  1918  the  editors  of  The  Outlook  had 
the  privilege  of  entertaining  two  dis- 
tinguished Greek  gentlemen,  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Kyriakides  and  Mr.  Christo  Vassi- 
lakaki.  Mr.  Kyriakides,  a  graduate  of 
Robert  College  in  Constantinople,  was 
familiar  not  only  with  Greek  and  Ori- 
ental culture,  but  also  with  the  spirit 
of  Americanism.  Mr.  Vassilakaki  was  a 
member  of  the  Greek  Parliament.  Both 
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the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  put  many 
thousands  of  Greeks  back  under  the 
rule  of  the  incompetent  Turk. 


Underwood 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  REPARATION  CONFERENCE  IN  LONDON 
At  the  left  is  General  Gouraud;  next  to  him  is  Premier  IAoyd  George,  of  England,  with  cane; 
Premier  Briand,  of  France,  is  in  the  center,  also  with  cane 


were  by  birth  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  "Unredeemed  Greeks,"  for 
Mr.  Kyriakides  was  born  on  an  island 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  Mr.  Vassi- 
lakaki.  was  born  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Most  of  the  "Unredeemed 
Greeks"  lived  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor 
under  Turkish  sovereignty.  But  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  concluded  after  the 
World  War,  unites  Thrace  and  the 
Smyrna  district  of  Asia  Minor  to  Greece. 

An  Allied  Conference,  composed  of 
Ambassadors  and  Foreign  Ministers, 
also  known  as  the  Supreme  Council,  has 
been  meeting  in  London.  Recent  events 
both  in  Greece  and  Turkey  have  led  it 
to  a  reinvestigation  of  actual  conditions 
and  an  inclination  towards  stripping 
Greece  of  some  of  her  recently  acquired 
territory.  Hence  Mr.  Kyriakides  has  sent 
the  following  cablegram  from  Athens  to 
The  Outlook: 

The  Central  Committee  of  Unre- 
deemed Greeks  in  its  last  meeting 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"It  considers  most  unjust  the  de- 
cision of  the  Allied  Conference  to 
send  a  commission  for  investigation 
to  Thrace,  Smyrna,  and  the  districts 
now  under  Greek  rule. 

"The  Committee  further  considers 
as  a  national  misfortune  and  an  in- 
ternational calamity  any  attempt  of 
the  Allied  Powers  to  alter  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  which 
will  lead  to  the  extermination  of  the 
Christians  of  Thrace  and  Smyrna  dis- 
tricts, long  under  Turkish  tyranny 
and  misrule. 

"The  Unredeemed  Greeks  solemnly 
declare  to  the  American  people  and 
press  their  resolute  and  irrevocable 
determination  to  oppose  any  attempt 
to  revise  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 

"The  Unredeemed  Greeks  appeal  to 
the  American  people  and  press  for 
their  kind  intervention  for  the  main- 


tenance and  integrity  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres. 

"The  restoration  of  the  misrule  of 
the  Turks  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor 
means  the  submission  of  the  Chris- 
tians, oppression,  persecution,  and 
massacre." 

Neither  The  Outlook,  whom  Mr.  Kyria- 
kides addresses,  nor  even  the  American 
Government  and  people,  can,  by  waving 
some  magic  wand,  dispel  all  the  troubles 
in  the  Near  East. 

Nor  can  the  Allies,  at  the  request  of 
the  "Unredeemed  Greeks,"  undo  the  in- 
jury which  the  Greeks'  own  Government 
has  done.  Nor  can  the  Greeks  them- 
selves undo  the  effect  of  their  King's 
attitude  during  the  war  and  the  sus- 
picion in  which  not  only  he  but  they 
were  regarded,  a  suspicion  confirmed  by 
his  restoration. 

Nevertheless,  no  matter  what  the 
Greek  Government  has  or  has  not  done, 
there  is  an  unmistakable  difference  be- 
tween Turkish  non-civilization  and 
Greek  civilization.  As  opposed  to  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  Turkish  en- 
deavor in  education,  there  are  in  Thrace 
nearly  seven  hundred  Greek  schools 
with  about  fifty  thousand  students,  and 
in  Asia  Minor  nearly  three  thousand 
Greek  schools  with  well  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  students,  and  all  these 
institutions  are  being  maintained  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Greek 
people. 

When  one  considers  the  historical, 
ethnological,  and  very  present  practical 
claims  of  Greece  to  the  territories  in 
question,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
strong  sympathy  with  the  cablegram 
from  Mr.  Kyriakides,  in  its  cry  against 
the  injustice  which  would  now  deprive 
the-  Greeks  of  lands  assured  to  them  by 


THE  NEW  REVOLUTION 
IN  RUSSIA 

Lenine  in  an  interview  published  in 
the  New  York  "Herald"  airily  mini- 
mizes the  revolt  against  the  Soviets  as 
a  petty  incident  in  Kronstadt  caused  by 
discontent  among  foolish  sailors.  But 
he  straightway  contradicts  himself  by 
saying  that  it  has  been  utilized  by 
"Czarist  officers,  reactionaries,  Mensh- 
eviki,  Social  Revolutionaries,  and  for- 
eign Powers."  If  all  these  people  are 
openly  hostile  to  Bolshevik  misgovern- 
ment,  the  movement  can  hardly  be 
called  a  petty  incident.  Other  reports, 
one  from  Kronstadt  itself,  assert  that 
the  main  force  behind  the  revolt  is  the 
Social  Revolutionist  party. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  outcome. 
There  is  some  force  in  Trotsky's  view 
that  the  mere  possession  of  Petrograd 
would  not  mean  the  downfall  of  the 
Soviets.  The  main  question  is  whether 
the  Bolshevik  army  is  seriously  dis- 
affected. The  latest  reports  at  this  writ- 
ing assert  that  there  has  been  wide- 
spread desertion  of  Soviet  troops  (in 
one  case,  it  is  said,  7,0Q0  in  one  body) 
and  that  there  have  been  strikes  among 
the  workmen  in  Petrograd  and  clashes 
between  them  and  Soviet  soldiers.  Re- 
bellion has  been  reported  as  far  east  as 
Omsk  and  it  is  even  said  that  insurgents 
have  captured  Omsk. 

An  anti-Soviet  leader  in  London,  Mr. 
Baikaloff,  declares:  "The  revolution  is 
being  carried  on  by  workers,  sailors, 
soldiers,  and  peasants.  The  Socialist 
parties  are  not  even  indirectly  respon- 
sible. The  movement  is  concentrated  in 
Petrograd,  but  already  is  spreading 
through  the  country." 

Whether  now  or  later,  Russia  must 
overthrow  the  Bolshevik  proletariat  class 
autocracy  or  convert  it  into  some  form 
of  representative  government. 

GERMANY  UNREPENTANT 

The  Reichstag's  approval  of  Dr.  Si- 
mons's  conduct  of  the  German  case 
at  the  London  Conference  is  an  indorse- 
ment of  a  policy  of  obstinate,  if  passive, 
resistance  to  Germany's  treaty  agree- 
ments. The  opposition  to  this  vote  of  con- 
fidence (268  to  49)  was  not  because  Dr.  Si- 
mons had  not  yielded  enough,  but  partly 
political  and  partly  because  he  (in  his 
opponents'  opinion)  had  been  willing  to 
yield  too  much.  Herr  Stinnes,  for  in- 
stance, declared  positively  that  even  Dr. 
Simons's  first  offer  at  London,  so  flatly 
refused  by  the  Allies,  was  going  far  be- 
yond Germany^  ability  to  pay.  Thus 
Germany  plants  herself  definitely  on  a 
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platform  of  refusing  to  do  anything  rea- 
sonable in  providing  for  reparation  pay- 
ment and  of  maintaining  a  densely  re- 
calcitrant attitude. 

The  occupation  of  the  three  towns 
on  the  Rhine  by  the  Allies  took  place 
without  any  untoward  or  hostile  inci- 
dent. 

The  Allies  are  now  considering  the 
best  methods  and  rates  of  applying 
coercive  measures  of  collecting  revenue 
from  German  commerce  to  apply  to  repa- 
ration already  overdue.  As  to  this,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  stated  in  Parliament  that 
"the  Germans  would  lose  sixty  per  cent 
of  their  export  trade  if  they  tried  to 
evade,  payment  under  the  export  levy, 
while  if  they  did  not  evade  these  pay- 
ments the  British  collections  alone 
would,  under  the  scheme,  be  about  400,- 
000,000  German  marks  a  year." 

BUDDHISM  COPIES 
CHRISTIANITY 

By  this  time  Outlook  readers  should 
be  fairly  familiar  with  the  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  Schools.  They  were 
started  twenty  years  ago  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  to  bring  together 
idle  children,  idle  churches,  and  idle 
students  during  the  summer  vacation. 
Manual  work,  organized  play,  and  Bible 
study  have  gone  on  together.  From  the 
start  the  schools  have  been  successful. 
From  one  school  they  have  grown  to 
over  fourteen  hundred.  Canada  has 
copied  them  and  now  has  seven  hundred 
and  fifty.  During  the  past  two  years 
Japan  and  China  have  in  turn  copied 
them.  Japan  has  seventeen  schools  now 
and  China  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
forty.  The  Chinese  schools  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  eight  hundred  na- 
tive Christian  students. 

Some  students  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians also  responded.  These  were  Bud- 
dhists. They  too  established  daily  vaca- 
tion schools.  They  followed  the  call  to 
service  in  their  own  fashion.  They 
adopted  the  general  programme  of  the 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  but  sub- 
stituted Buddhist  ethics  for  the  Gos- 
pels. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  was  too  good 
not  to  be  taken  up — the  songs,  the  kinder- 
garten work,  the  talks  on  health  and 
patriotism,  the  vocal  and  breathing  and 
calisthenic  exercises,  the  stereopticon 
story,  the  manual  work  such  as  basketry, 
hammock-making,  and  other  weaving 
and  sewing,  the  Red  Cross  hospital  and 
home  work,  the  first,  aid  and  hygiene, 
and,  finally,  the  afternoon  hours  devoted 
to  open-air  games  and  excursions. 

If  service  is  the  test  of  religious  faith, 
the  Bible  Vacation  Schools  in  spreading 
the  spirit  of  human  service  to  those 
who  bear  another  name  have  met  that 
test  successfully. 


THE  COLOMBIAN 
TREATY 

NO  treaty  with  Colombia  carrying 
the  payment  of  $25,000,000  should 
be  passed  unless  it  contains  a  posi- 
tive disclaimer  of  intention  to  pay  repa- 
ration for  wrong  done.  It  is  not  enough 
to  omit,  as  the  Colombian  Treaty  in  its 
present  form  does  omit,  the  apology  and 
admission  of  wrong-doing  by  the  United 
States. 

That  the  payment  of  this  large  sum  of 
money  without  a  corresponding  and  ma- 
terial quid  j)i  o  quo  would  be  taken  as 
a  tacit  admission  of  guilt  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  already  so  regarded. 
Thus  Mr.  Colby,  late  Secretary  of  State, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  delay  to  con- 
clude the  Treaty  has  "caused  us  to  be 
represented  to  the  Latin-American  mind 
as  indifferent  to  justice,  insensible  to 
ruthlessness,  and  callous  to  the  recog- 
nition of  payment  of  our  debt."  The 
New  York  "World"  boldly  asserts  that 
it  is  "conceded  in  principle  that  the 
United  States  owed  the  South  American 
Republic  substantial  compensation  for 
the  taking  of  Panama  in  defiance  of 
solemn  treaty  obligations."  A  recent 
letter-writer  in  the  New  York  "Sun"  de- 
clares: "From  the  standpoint  of  our 
honor,  this  act  of  simple  justice  brooks 
no  further  delay."  And  other  instances 
might  be  multiplied  of  the  way  the 
ratification,  of  the  Treaty  will  be  regarded. 

But,  as  the  New  York  "Tribune"  well 
says,  our  record  in  this  matter  was 
"one  of  honor,  not  of  dishonor."  Let  us 
not  allow  it  to  be  smirched;  if  we  pay 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  not 
based  on  alleged  wrong-doing,  let  us 
state  those  reasons  so  plainly  that  his- 
tory cannot  misread  them.  To  pay  with- 
out saying  why  we  pay  or  to  pay 
$25,000,000  for  concessions  every  one 
knows  are  not  worth  $5,000,000  would  be 
weak  and  would  court  misconstruction. 


The  present  sentiment  in  favor  of 
ratifying  the  Treaty  follows  a  different 
line  from  that  of  reparation.  Its  argu- 
ment runs  something  like  this:  "Some 
people  think  we  did  wrong.  We  know 
we  didn't,  but  they  honestly  think  we 
did.  Anyway,  Colombia  lost  a  great  op- 
portunity, even  if  she  did  throw  it  away 
by  greed  and  attempts  at  extortion. 
Marroquin  and  his  fellow-plotters  are 
long  gone.  The  present  Colombia  is 
guiltless.  Not  only  Colombia  but  all 
South  America  will  recognize  in  the  pay- 
ment generosity  and  friendliness.  The 
act  will  promote  good  feeling  and  it  will 
also  aid  in  establishing  the  cordial  busi- 
ness .  relations  we  all  want  to  see  en- 
couraged." 

It  need  not  be  denied  that  there  is 
point  and  persuasiveness  in  this  argu- 
ment. How  much  so,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  ratification,  it  is  understood,  is 
not  opposed  by  Senator  Lodge,  although 
he  once  joined  in  a  minority  report  of 
the  Senate's  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee which  said:  "We  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  cordial  relations.  We  cannot 
afford  to  answer  a  blackmail  demand. 
Once  respond  to  such  a  demand,  and  we 
shall  be  held  for  every  fancied  wrong  by 
other  countries." 

Whatever  the  force  of  the  argument 
of  good  will  and  liberal  treatment  of 
a  small  republic  by  its  big  neighbor — 
and  we  do  not  disparage  or  minimize 
the  argument — is  it  not  elemental  com- 
mon sense  that  we  should  in  this  case 
say  what  we  mean  and  mean  what  we 
say?  Gentlemen  at  Washington,  please 
do  not  leave  too  much  to  imagination; 
do  not  let  future  writers  say,  either  that 
we  committed  a  wrong  and  were  ashamed 
to  say  so,  or  that  we  paid  millions  with- 
out knowing  why. 

One  other  adjuration  to  the  Senate: 
Don't  ratify  this  Treaty  on  anybody's 
false  assumption  as  to  history  or  inter- 
national law.     Read  President  Roose- 
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velt's  Messages  to  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  and  January,  1904.  Read  his 
article  in  The  Outlook  of  October  7,  1911, 
on  "How  we  Acquired  the  Right  to  Dig 
the  Panama  Canal."  Remember  that  we 
were  no  more  bound  to  defend  Colombia 
from  revolution  than  Ecuador;  that 
what  we  were  bound  to  do  was  to  keep 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  free  and  un- 
interrupted; that  when,  before  1903,  we 
prevented  insurrection  on  the  Isthmus 
it  was  to  that  end,  and  that  when  in 
1903  we  refrained  from  preventing  revo- 
lution it  was  to  the  same  end.  For  the 
United  States,  after  the  crooked  dealing 
of  Marroquin  and  his  tools,  to  insist  on 
imposing  Colombian  rule  on  Panama 
would  not  have  been  justice;  it  was  not 
required  by  treaty  or  law;  it  would  have 
been  infinite  folly;  it  would  have  killed 
the  Panama  Canal. 

THE  VERNAL  CHORUS 

FEBRUARY  and  March  are  the 
months  when  the  great  spring  tide 
of  poetry  begins  to  rise  over  edi- 
torial desks.  Then  it  is  that  flowers  of 
every  shape  and  hue  blossom  in  most 
unexpected  places — or  so  we  are  in- 
formed by  poets  whose  minds  are  at- 
tuned to  the  coming  of  spring.  Under 
their  instruction,  we  learn  that  March 
hillsides  are  breaking  into  a  ruddy  glow 
of  dog-roses  and  cyclamen.  We  learn 
that  the  pink  and  mignonette  are  not 
unknown  to  April  meadows,  and  if  we 
followed  some  of  the  metrical  advice 
which  we  have  recently  received  we 
would  go  a-Maying  in  an  Indian  Ocean 
of  fringed  gentian. 

Though  the  poems  in  which  these 
strange  things  occur  return  to  their 
senders  with  what  must  seem  like  a  sur- 
prising and  grievous  suddenness,  we  are 
not  wholly  unsympathetic  with  their  au- 
thors. We  know  the  workings  of  their 
minds  as  clearly  as  though  we  had 
watched  their  poems  a-borning.  Spring 
is  indeed  a  season  of  restless  aspiration. 
It  brings  with  it  crowding  hopes  and 
eager  dreams.  For  most  of  us  these 
hopes  and  dreams  are,  and  must  remain, 
things  of  the  mind.  Confined  within  a 
routine  of  life  from  which  we  may  not 
break,  we  cannot  translate  these  in- 
tangible longings  into  action. 

These  hopes  and  dreams,  however, 
know  no  allegiance  to  the  law  of  labor 
which  governs  the  world.  They  seethe 
beneath  the  surface  as  lava  seethes 
within  the  heart  of  a  volcano. 

The  thoughts  which  spring  from  these 
hopes  and  dreams  seem  incandescent 
with  the  glow  of  the  emotion  which  sent 
them  forth.  They  come  into  the  con- 
scious mind  "trailing  clouds  of  glory." 
But  the  magic  radiance  which  they  pos- 
sess is  a  radiance  visible  only  to  the 
mind  which  gives  them  birth.  The  word, 
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the  phrase,  the  revelation,  which  burns 
in  the  hopeful  mind  of  the  spring  poet 
with  the  flaming  glory  of  a  newly  cre- 
ated world  appears  to  those  who  do  not 
know  its  genesis  as  cold  and  lifeless  as 
the  ashes  of  a  dead  volcano.  Sometimes 
it  is  even  hard  for  the  stranger  to  re- 
alize that  such  ashes  were  ever  touched 
with  fire. 

Poets  who  are  worth  their  salt  learn 
to  recognize  the  effect  of  the  glamour  of 
creation.  They  know  that  if  there  is 
any  light  in  their  poetry,  other  than  this 
reflected  radiance,  time  will  render  it 
visible.  They  are  not  afraid  to  put  their 
work  to  the  test. 

It  is  only  those  poets  whose  absolute 
and  uncritical  faith  in  their  work  en- 
dures beyond  the  moment  of  creation 
who  need  utterly  despair.  Yet  even  if 
only  to  the  rare  poet  is  given  the  con- 
summation of  creating  one  enduring 
line  or  one  memorable  image,  it  is  not 
for  editors  to  laugh  at  those  that  fail. 
For  to  those  who  fail  in  the  greater  ad- 
venture remains. the  vital  reward  which 
comes  from  the  effort  to  call  forth  beauty 
from  her  hiding-place  among  the  stars. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF 
HOLY  WEEK  TO 
THOSE  IN  TROUBLE 

JERUSALEM  was  crowded  with  pil- 
grims who  had  come  from  near  and 
far  to  celebrate  the  night  when  the 
death  angel  passed  over  the  homes  of  Is- 
rael but  took  from  every  Egyptian  home 
one  captive.  The  Master  and  his  twelve 
disciples  sat  down  in  an  upper  chamber 
to  the  supper  of  which  every  family  par- 
took on  that  memorable  anniversary. 
Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore. Christ  had  forewarned  his  friends 
of  the  approaching  tragedy.  But  they 
could  not  believe  the  unwelcome  news. 
The  time  had  come  to  be  explicit.  He 
told  them  that  one  of  them  would  be- 
tray him,  that  Peter  would  deny  him, 
that  all  would  forsake  him.  If  ever  man 
needed  strength  from  his  companions 
for  the  crisis  before  him,  comfort  from 
human  sympathy  for  the  sorrow  he  was 
so  soon  to  meet,  truly  Jesus  needed  both 
strength  and  comfort  then. 

Comfort  and  strength  he  got  by  giving 
them  to  others. 

You  can,  he  said  in  effect,  no  longer 
have  faith  in  one  another.  Nevertheless 
let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Do  not 
lose  hope.  Have  faith  in  God:  have 
faith  in  me.  I  am  about  to  leave  you. 
Whither  I  am  going  you  cannot  come. 
But  I  will  come  back  to  be  with  you, 
your  intimate  though  invisible  compan- 
ion. Your  mission  is  not  ended  by  my 
death.  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  so 
I  send  you.  Love  me;  love  Him;  love 
one  another.    You  will  share  the  sorrow 
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of  your  Master,  as  you  share  my  labors; 
in  the  world  you  will  have  tribulation. 
But  be  of  good  cheer.  I  have  overcome 
the  world.  And  greater  works  than  you 
have  seen  me  do  you  will  do. 

Then  they  went  out  to  his  familiar 
resort,  a  garden  or  orchard  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city.  To  guard  against 
surprise  he  asked  three  of  his  disciples 
to  keep  watch  while  he  withdrew  to 
lake  up  once  more  the  problem  of  his 
life.  What  did  his  Father  wish  him  to 
do?  Should  he  escape  to  Galilee  or  the 
region  beyond  the  Jordan?  That  would 
be  to  abandon  his  mission.  Should  he 
remain  in  Jerusalem?  That  would  be 
to  insure  his  arrest  and  probably  his 
death.  Could  his  mission  survive  that 
catastrophe?  Could  these  timid,  half- 
educated  fishermen  carry  on  his  work? 
His  anguish  was  not  dread  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  morrow.  Many  a  soldier  in  the 
late  war  has  faced  unhesitatingly  greater 
physical  pain  and  one  longer  continued. 
His  was  the  greater  dread  of  a  greater 
tragedy — dread  lest  he  fail  to  under- 
stand his  father's  will  or  fail  in  courage 
to  achieve  that  will.  His  prayer  was  that 
this  tragedy  he  might  escape.  "Thy 
will,  not  mine,  be  done,"  he  cried.  What 
Christian  has  not  at  times  experienced 
the  dread  lest  he  fail  to  understand  his 
Father's  purpose  and  so  prove  a  hin- 
drance, not  a  help,  to  his  Father's  work? 

When  Jesus  heard  the  tramp  of  the 
police  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  and, 
going  out,  found  his  watchers  asleep, 
he  found  the  answer  to  his  prayer.  To 
escape  now  was  to  leave  them  to  meet 
the  wrath  of  enemies  whom  his  escape 
would  have  foiled.  That  to  him  was 
unthinkable.  He  went  forth  to  meet  the 
guard,  put  himself  between  them  and 
his  followers,  gave  them  the  hint  to 
flee,  and  when  they  had  fled  surrendered 
himself  up  to  a  mock  trial  and  a  cer- 
tain death.  When  Peter  offered  a  fool- 
ish resistance,  Jesus  bade  him  put  up 
his  sword,  saying:  "The  cup  which  my 
Father  gives  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?" 
Judas,  Caiaphas,  and  Pilate  prepared  the 
cup  and  brought  it  to  him:  but  he  ac- 
cepted it  as  the  cup  which  his  Father 
gave  him. 

The  next  day  when  women  weeping  fol- 
lowed the  funeral  procession  which  ac- 
companied Jesus  to  the  crucifixion,  he 
turned  to  them,  saying,  "Weep  not  for 
me;  we^p  for  yourselves  and  your  chil- 
dren." His  personal  sorrow  he  forgot 
in  preparing  them  to  meet  their  sorrows 
not  far  distant.  Upon  the  cross,  looking 
down  upon  the  groups  clustered  at  its 
foot,  he  saw  not  the  soldiers  gambling 
for  his  garment,  he  heard  not  the  ironic 
triumph  of  the  priests,  "He  trusted  in 
God  that  he  would  deliver  him."  He 
saw  the  broken-hearted  mother  and  the 
beloved  disciple,  and  heard  his  mother's 
sobs;  and  almost  his  last  words  were 
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those  of  a  thoughtful  care  for  her: 
"Woman,  behold  thy  son;  son,  behold 
thy  mother!" 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  America  hat; 
there  been  in  the  world  a  time  of  more 
widespread  trouble  and  sorrow  than 
the  present.  Statesmen  confront  new 
and  perplexing  problems  with  no  prece- 
dent and  no  clearly  perceived  or  clearly 
defined  principles  to  guide  them  in  the 
doubtful  maze.  Many  merchants  see 
the  fabric  reared  by  patient  and  pains- 
taking toil  for  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  swept  away  by  no 
fault  of  theirs.  Many  workers  know 
not  which  way  to  look  for  to-morrow's 
job,  or  perhaps  even  for  to-morrow's 
meal.  Many  fathers  and  mothers  sent 
their  sons  abroad  to  fight  a  foreign 
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foe  in  a  foreign  field  for  unknown 
friends  and  never  again  will  see  the 
faces  of  their  loved  ones.  And  the  en- 
tire Nation  is  oppressed  by  the  cries  for 
bread  borne  across  the  sea  from  the 
hungry  women  and  children  of  famished 
Europe. 

For  us  in  this  time  of  widespread  per- 
plexity, trouble,  and  sorrow  Holy  Week 
seems  to  me  to  have  two  messages,  to 
be  here  only  suggested  for  the  reader's 
quiet  reflection. 

I.  The  way  to  lighten  our  own  bur- 
dens is  to  take  on  some  one  else's  bur- 
den. The  way  to  get  comfort  in  our 
sorrow  is  to  give  comfort  to  others  in 
their  sorrow.  Self-pity  is  always  perilous. 
There  is  a  selfishness  in  sorrow;  let  us 
beware  of  it.  A  time  of  fear  is  a  time 
which  calls  for  a  ministry  of  courage; 
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a  time  of  doubt,  for  a  ministry  of  faith; 
a  time  of  widespread  trouble  is  an  op- 
portunity for  widespread  and  varied  ser- 
vice. In  solving  others'  problems  we 
solve  our  own;  in  caring  for  the  troubles 
of  others  we  forget  our  own. 

II.  Sorrow  is  a  part  of  God's  scheme 
of  life.  Our  real  problem  is  not,  Why  are 
there  sin  and  suffering  in  the  world? 
but,  What  can  we  do  to  cure  the  sin  and 
alleviate  the  sorrow?  Greed,  ambition, 
and  cowardice  may  mix  the  cup  and 
bring  it  to  us,  and  yet  it  may  be  the 
cup  which  our  Father  gives  to  us.  To 
know  the  will  of  God  is  the  greatest 
knowledge;  to  suffer  the  will  of  God  is 
the  greatest  heroism;  to  do  the  will  of 
God  is  the. greatest  achievement.  In 
work  with  God  and  for  God  our  defeat 
is  His  victory.  Lyman  Abbott. 


UPPER  SILESIA  AND  POISON  GAS 


AS  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  is 
being  mailed  to  our  readers  an 
election  or  plebiscite  is  going  on 
in  Central  Europe  which  illustrates  in 
a  very  interesting  and  significant  way 
how  modern  conditions  have  modified 
the  principle,  advocated  by  Washington, 
of  non-entanglement  in  European  affairs. 
Few  Americans  know  very  much  about 
it  or  have  any  conception  of  how  their 
own  interests  and  welfare  are  involved 
in  it.  And  yet  perhaps  no  political  event 
in  Europe  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
with  the  exception  oftthe  declaration  of 
war  by  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1914, 
has  been  fraught  with  consequences  so 
potentially  momentous  to  the  United 
States  as  this  election  which  is  now 
being  held  to  determine  whether  Upper 
Silesia  shall  belong  to  Germany  or  Po- 
land. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  his  atlas,  he 
will  see  that  the  province  of  Prussian 
Silesia  runs  down  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  from  Breslau  towards  Cracow 
Mke  a  peninsula  or  the  toe  of  a  great 
boot.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  Po- 
land and  on  the  other  by  Bohemia,  for- 
merly a  part  of  Austria,  but  now  one 
of  the  states  of  the  new  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Some  centuries  ago  an  important  part 
of  the  province  of  Prussian  Silesia  be- 
longed to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  but 
on  the  collapse  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire it  became  the  football  of  conquest, 
kicked  about  from  one  king  to  another 
until  it  finally  fell  permanently  into  the 
hands  of  Germany,  where  it  remained 
until  the  armistice  of  1918.  Its  great 
economic  value  consists  of  its  very  rich 
bituminous  coal  deposits.  This  coal,  to- 
gether with  minerals  such  as  iron,  lead, 
and  zinc,  has  made  it  one  of  the  great 
and  rich  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
German  Empire.  Owing  to  the  character 
of  its  coal,  it  is  one  of  the  centers  of 
the  German  dye  industry. 

When  the  German  armies  surrendered 
in  November,  1918,  and  the  new  Repub- 


lic of  Poland  was  erected,  it  was  first 
proposed  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
to  cede  Upper  Silesia  outright  to  the 
Polish  Republic,  under  the  principle  of 
making  political  and  geographical  bound- 
aries correspond  with  racial  lines,  for 
the  population  of  Upper  Silesia  is  .more 
than  sixty  per  cent  Polish.  Germany,  how- 
ever, made  a  great  outcry.   Her  protests 
were  partly  supported  by  American  ideal- 
ists at  Paris  who  had  been  captivated 
by  Mr.  Wilson's  doctrine  of  self-deter- 
mination,  and   who  therefore  thought 
(hat  the  people  of  Upper  Silesia  ought 
to  have  something  to  say  about  it  at  the 
ballot-box.   There  was  also  a  small  but 
powerful  party  in  Great  Britain  who  ob- 
jected to  giving  Upper  Silesia  outright 
to  Poland,  partly  because  they  thought 
British  commerce  with  Germany  would 
be  interfered  with  if  the  province  were 
transferred  to  Poland,  and  'partly  be- 
cause  of  a  certain   curiously  narrow- 
minded  British  sentiment  against  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  Poland  is  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  country.     So  the  Peace 
Conference  compromised  and  left  the 
matter  to  be  determined  by  a  plebiscite 
or  election.  The  supervision  of  this  elec- 
tion was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Com- 
mission.   It  is  not  very  clear  what  au- 
thority laid  down  the  conditions  of  the 
election,  but  by  some  decision  totally 
foreign  to  American  ideas  of  self-deter- 
mination —  that     is,  self-government 
through    the    ballot-box— all  Germans 
who  claim  that  they  were  born  in  Upper 
Silesia,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
present  residence,  are  allowed  to  vote. 

The  result  is  that  Germans  are  pour- 
ing into  Upper  Silesia  by  thousands, 
like  the  "carpetbaggers"  in  our  own 
days  of  Reconstruction  after  the  Civil 
War.  Germans  have  even  gone  from  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  vote 
and  to  save  Upper  Silesia,  if  possible, 
"for  the  Fatherland." 

One  of  the  greatest  living  authorities 
on  Polish  affairs  has  informed  us  that 
the  Polish  Government  would  have  no 


doubt  about  the  result  if  the  election 
were  carried  out  honestly  under  the  pre- 
scribed terms.  But  what  Poland  fears 
is  that  the  Prussians,  with  the  lack  of 
scruple  which  led  them  to  regard  solemn 
agreements  in  the  Great  War  as  mere 
"scraps  of  paper,"  will  try  to  carry  the 
election  by  stuffing  ballot-boxes  in  the 
best  Tweed  style  or  by  voting  in  "blocks 
of  five,"  after  the  manner  of  the  politi- 
cal managers  of  the  Grand  Old  Repub- 
lican party  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  trouble  is  that  the  politi- 
cal machinery,  the  police,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  Upper  Silesia  are  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Prussians,  who  constitute 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Polish  inhabi- 
tants are  very  largely  wage-workers  and 
farmers  without  means  of  organization 
and  self-protection.  The  wealth,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  experience  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Prussians;  numbers  and  un- 
organized desire  are  on  the  side  of  the 
Poles.  What  very  often  happens  under 
these  circumstances  is  now  happening 
in  Upper  Silesia.  The  powerful  Prus- 
sians are  intimidating  the  Poles. 

By  this  time  the  reader  is  doubtless 
asking  himself  how  all  this  concerns  the 
United  States  except  as  a  matter  of  ab- 
stract justice.  Let  us,  therefore,  get  at 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  question. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Upper  Silesia, 
owing  to  the  character  of  its  coal  de- 
posits, is  one  of  the  great  centers  of  the 
German  coal-tar  industry.  This  indus- 
try has  for  its  ostensible  object  the  mak- 
ing of  dyes,  in  which  Germany  has  led 
the  world.  But  the  very  chemical  proc- 
esses which  produce  coal-tar  dyes  also 
produce  high  explosives  and  poison  gas, 
Germany  was  the  originator  of  the  use 
of  poison  gas  in  warfare.  She  employed 
it  with  terrible  and  disastrous  effect  in 
the  great  European  war.  So  good  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty, 
former  President  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  and  now  editor  of  the 
"Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
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Chemistry,"  in  a  recent  address  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  delivered  on  the  invitation 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  de- 
clared that  surplus  German  dye  plants 
will  breed  future  wars.  "Germany  has 
to-day,"  he  says,  "the  greatest  and  most 
active  dyestuff  industry  in  the  world, 
as  evidenced  by  a  production  last  month 
[January]  of  twelve  thousand  tons  of 
dyes,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
more  than  the  average  pre-war  monthly 
output.  From  these  dye  plants  came  all 
of  the  poison  gases  usecf  by  Germany 
throughout  the  World  War.  Bolshevist 
Russia  has  to-day  the  largest  standing 
army  of  the  world — one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  If  these  two  agen- 
cies of  destruction  are  ever  fully  com- 
bined, the  world  will  face  a  new  struggle 
incomparably  more  tragic  than  that 
through  which  it  has  just  passed.  Al- 
ready that  union  has  begun,  for  it  is 
known  that  in  their  successes  against 
the  forces  of  General  Wrangel  the  Bolsh- 
evist armies  were  largely  aided  by  poi- 
son gas.  And  Russia  has  now.no  chemi- 
cal industry!" 

The  logical  inference  is  that  Germany, 
far  from  repentance,  is  already  nursing 
the  idea  of  a  victorious  war  based  upon 
aviation  and  poison  gas.  This  is  also 
the  view  of  the  eminent  Polish  author- 
ity to  whom  we  have  referred  earlier  in 
this  article. 

Dr.  Herty  further  points  out  that  pro- 
vision against  a  future  world  war  con- 
ducted by  Germany  is  not  merely  the 
emanation  of  alarmist  minds  but  is 


calmly  and  definitely  set  forth  by  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  Paris.  For  in  that  mo- 
mentous document  Articles  168,  169, 
and  172  provide  for  the  closing  down 
in  Germany  of  all  factories  and  other 
establishments  for  the  manufacture, 
preparation,  storage,  or  design  of  arms, 
munitions,  or  any  war  material  what- 
ever; and  for  the  destruction  or  render- 
ing useless  of  any  special  plant  intended 
for  the  manufacture  of  military  material 
except  such  as  may  be  recognized  as 
necessary  for  equipping  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  German  army;  and  the 
German  Government  is  directed  to  dis- 
close to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
the  nature  and  mode  of  manufacture  of 
all  explosives,  toxic  substances,  and 
other  like  chemical  preparations  used  by 
them,  the  Germans,  in  the  war.  Dr. 
Herty  relates  that  when  he  was  in  Paris 
in  1919,  as  a  member  of  the  Conference 
on  Reparation  Dyes,  he  asked  why  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
had  not  been  carried  out  with  respect 
to  the  coal-tar  industry,  which  produces 
high  explosives  and  poison  gas.  The 
reply  was:  "Europe  wished  to  do  so,  but 
American  influence  was  against  it,  and 
prevailed."  Dr.  Herty's  explanation  is 
that  the  Americans  in  authority  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  regarded  the 
German  dye  industry  as  a  peace  indus- 
try and  were  either  ignorant  or  refused 
to  recognize  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  most  powerful  ex- 
plosives and  the  most  deadly  poison  gas. 
Here  we  come  to  the  point  at  which 


the  election  in  Upper  Silesia  may  affect 
the  life  and  existence  of  the  United 
States.  If  that  province  goes  to  Poland, 
its  dye  factories  will  be  used  in  the 
economic  upbuilding  of  a  new  Republic 
the  very  basis  of  whose  life  is  to  pre- 
vent Germany  from  exploiting  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  Russia  in  any  new 
schemes  for  the  domination  of  the  world 
by  force.  If  Upper  Silesia  goes  to  Prussia, 
the  Prussian  militarists  of  the  Tir- 
pitz  and  Hindenburg  type,  who  have  by 
no  means  given  up  their  dreams  of  mili- 
tary power,  will  have  at  their  command 
resources  for  preparing  weapons  of  war 
of  such  terrible  and  mysterious  power 
that  the  submarine  in  comparison  will 
seem  like  an  archaic  weapon  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  is  in- 
conceivable. In  1914  it  would  have 
seemed  inconceivable  to  most  decent 
Americans  that  Tirpitz  could  have  sunk 
the  Lusitania  and  its'  human  cargo  of 
women  and  children  without  warning. 

The  nations  that  sincerely  desire  the 
peace  of  the  world  have  destroyed  Ger- 
many's navy;  they  have  abolished  her 
standing  army;  they  ought  at  least  to 
control  her  poison-gas  factories.  One 
effective  way  to  do  the  last  would  have 
been  to  give  to  Poland  the  administra- 
tion of  Upper  Silesia.  The  great  Polish 
patriot  and  statesman,  Paderewski,  urged 
this  course  upon  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Paris.  Let  us  hope  that  in  rejecting 
his  plea  the  Conference  did  not  make  an 
irretrievable  mistake. 


MEET  THE  LADY  BANKERS,  GENTLEMEN! 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


'  »  «/  T AY  down  in  Tennessee,  a  woman 
\lL  /  has  changed  the  current  of  so- 

f  f  ciety  into  a  sea  of  financial  suc- 
cess, for  Mrs.  F.  D.  Runyon,  a  society 
leader  of  Clarksville,  conceived  the  idea, 
of  establishing  a  bank  for  women,  con- 
ducted entirely  by  women.  The  idea, 
ably  assisted  by  other  prominent  women 
neighbors,  evolved  into  the  First  Woman's 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  and,  as  far  as  .is 
known,  the  institution  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Runyon,  president  of  the 
bank,  is  the  wife  of  a  prominent  Clarks- 
ville physician,  and  the  mother  of  two 
grown  sons,  one  a  lawyer,  the  other 
practicing  medicine. 

Mrs.  Runyon  has  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  all  moves  for  the  betterment  of 
Clarksville,  and,  desiring  to  continue  ac- 
tive in  civic  matters,  acted  on  advice 
given  her  by  a  banker,  to  establish  a 
bank  for  women.  Studying  the  matter 
closely,  she  decided  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  chance  for  success,*  so  went 
on  with  the  venture,  after  enlisting 
other  prominent  women  in  the  idea.  A 
charter  was  applied  for,  and  granted; 
then  the  bank  became  an  assured  fact, 
chartered  under  the  State  laws  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  bank  has  three  officers,  and  .pine 


MRS.  F.  J.  RUNYON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
FIRST  WOMAN'S  BANK  OF  TENNESSEE 

directors — president  and  vice-president 
— the  president  and  vice-president  being 
also  members  of  the  directorate.  An 
executive  committee,  whose  duty  con- 
sists of  inspecting  paper,  passing  upon 
loans,  and  giving  general  supervision, 
is  constituted  of  three  of  the  directors. 
City  and  county  are  both  represented  on 
the  board. 


The  directors  and  officers  are  women 
prominent  in  church,  civic,  and  social 
affairs,  and  they  are  all  closely  con- 
cerned in  matters  pertaining  to  definite 
progressive  movements  of  the  commu- 
nity. But,  with  all  their  executive  abil- 
ity, this  organization  of  women  is  de- 
lightfully feminine.  They  one  and  all* 
preside  graciously  over  delightful  homes, 
are  exemplary  wives  and  model  mothers. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is  $15,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  Only  one  share  was  sold  to 
each  person.  The  whole  amount  was 
subscribed  in  a  single  day.  Now,  with 
the  bank  but  a  few  months  old,  its  de- 
posits amount  to  over  $60,000.  This  is 
a  record  for  a  small,  conservative  South- 
ern town.  On  the  bank's  opening  day 
its  deposits  exceeded  the  capital  amount 
by  several  thousand  dollars.  The  gross 
earnings  run  to  a  twenty-five  per  cent 
basis,  and  clearings  penetrate  into  fig- 
ures carrying  five  ciphers. 

Checking,  savings,  and  Christmas  sav- 
ings are  the  three  classes  of  accounts 
carried,  and,  judging  by  the  way  de- 
posits have  piled  up,  the  purpose  of  the 
women  founders  of  the  bank  is  being 
realized;  for  the  idea  was  to  instill  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  thrift  and  sav- 
ing—to help  them  help  themselves  by 
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saving  toward  a  rainy  day,  to  enjoy  the 
assurance  that  goes  with  a  bank  ac- 
count, and  to  endeavor  to  help  their 
townspeople  in  their  financial  difficulties 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  dependable 
banking.  The  bank  is  doing  a  general, 
legitimate  banking  business,  strictly  in 
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accord  with  the  Tennessee  State  laws. 
The  men  of  the  community  cordially  co- 
operate in  the  venture,  and  are  proud  of 
its  success. 

The  First  Woman's  Bank  of  Tennessee 
is  not  a  whimsical  fancy,  but  a  concrete 
fact,  and,  though  petticoated  from  presi- 
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dent  to  janitress,  this  institution  has 
put  Clarksville  on  the  financial  map  and 
advertised  to  the  world  that  women  of 
the  South  are  not  mere  butterflies  of 
society,  but  leaders  endowed  with  re- 
markable executive  ability. 

Agnes  Lockhaet  Hughes. 


AFTER  THE  WAR  IN  ENGLAND 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

I— GOLD,  GAS,  WOMEN,  AND  WIGS 


LARGE  American  cities  give  one  an 
impression  of  rush  and  hurry; 
hardly  less  do  we  feel  it  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  the  street  feature  of  world 
capitals. 

There  are  no  outward  signs  of  dis- 
tress or  disaster  in  England.  Business 
is  being  conducted  as  usual  in  the  same 
small,  cold  offices. 

The  financial  and  political  conditions 
underlying  the  country  have  been  war- 
changed  out  of  all  former  recognition, 
but  habits  remain  much  the  same. 


LITTLE  GOLD,  BIG  DEBTS,  WHY  WORRY  ? 

Although  almost  hopelessly  in  debt, 
and   with   continued   national  deficits' 
pushing   them    on,    God    only  knows 
where,  the  British  speak  confidently  of 
London  as  the  financial  center  to  which 
the  far-flung   world   enterprises  must 
look.    London  was  such  a  center  before 
the  war,  by  right  of  enterprise  and 
integrity.    If  she  can  regain  the  place 
and  redeem  all  financial  promises,  it 
will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  world. 
America  can  gladly  concede  the  honors, 
because  it  will  mean  a  greater  market 
for  our  cotton,  corn,  and  copper.   It  will 
help  to  stabilize  our  commercial  and 
social  conditions.    But  when  I  remem- 
ber that  the  British  gold  reserve  is  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  that  reserve  fell  recently 
to  eight  per  cent  of  the  bank's  deposits, 
I  feel  uneasy.    I  have  asked  questions,' 
but  I  find  business  men  dodging.  "Of 
course,"  they  say,  "the  reserve  is  low, 
but  there  is  plenty  more  gold  in  the 
country;  and,  besides,  business  is  being 
done  on  quite  a  different  basis  than 
formerly."    I  wonder  if  inflation  is  a 
success.   If  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
before  the  war  never  allowed  her  gold  re- 
serve to  drop  below  forty  per  cent  of  her 
deposits,  can  really  get  along  on  eight  per 
cent,  then  why  need  it  have  any  gold? 

I  have  been  asked  about  the  British 
War  Bonds  which  the  United  States 
holds— some  four  billions.  When  an 
Englishman  contemplates  the  presenta- 
tion of  them  for  payment,  he  is  "done 
up."  I  have  said  that  the  subject  is 
hardly  discussed  in  America,  that  we 
are  receiving  no  interest  and  expecting 
none  at  present.  "Why  do  you  worry'" 
I  asked.  One  man  replied,  "If  in  some 
way  all  these  war  debts  could  be  gotten 


out  of  the  way,  business  would  go  on 
splendidly."  I  could  not  ask  him  if  he 
had  personal  profits  in  mind  or  whether 
he  was  thinking  of  restoring  order  in 
a  turbulent  world,  so  I  merely  said  I 
could  not  forecast  our  attitude  toward 
the  payment  of  the  principal,  but  we 
had  no  thought  of  collecting  interest 
under  present  world  conditions. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  British, 
but  I  think,  financially,  they  are  in  a 
little  over  their  heads.  They  should 
get  their  feet  on  the  ground  and  wade  a 
bit  toward  the  shore.  If  we  canceled 
their  debt  to  us,  and  the  result  was 
business  expansion  and  advanced  prices, 
to  be  followed  by  another  collapse  and 
depression,  what  would»be  the  use? 


CHEAP  CLOTHING,  DEAR  GAS 

The  cost  of  living  is  less  here  than 
in  America.  While  food  cost  is  about 
the  same,  the  hotel  and  boarding-house 
charges  are  thirty  per  cent  less,  and 
clothing  is  forty  per  cent  less.  Neither 
hotels  nor  theaters  are  filled. 

Taxi  fares  are  about  the  same  as  in 
the  States,  but  here  they  pay  65  cents 
for  gasoline  and  $2  a  gallon  for  engine 
oil.    I  haven't  learned  whether  these 
prices  are  the  result  of  import  duties 
or  profiteering,  or  both,  but  the  cost  of 
gasoline  is  a  subject  of  Government  in- 
quiry.   A  recent  report  suggests  "com- 
bined  action   by  consuming  nations," 
"aid  from  the  economic  section  of  the 
League  of  Nations,"  "the  production  of 
substitutes,    and    the    development  of 
other  kinds  of  power.""  Necessity  is  still 
the  mother  of  invention,  and  65-cent 
"gas"  has  caused  the  production  of  a 
very  good  looking  auto  truck,  coal  burn- 
ing, steam  propelled.    We  see  many  of 
them  on  the  streets  running  at  about 
eight  miles  an  hour. 

The  greatest  burden  on  the  automo- 
bile owner  is  a  Government  tax  of  £1 
per  horse  power  per  annum.  One  man 
whom  I  interviewed  paid  about  $200  last 
year  for  operating  one  machine.  No 
wonder  there  are  few  private  autos  on 
the  streets  and  very  few  traffic  police 
are  required.  Life  for  pedestrians  is  cor- 
respondingly safer. 

I  gain  the  impression  that  England 
instead  of -taking  the  oil  leadership  of 
the  world  away  from  the  United  States 
finds  herself  at  a  great  disadvantage 


THE  DILEMMA 

Women  and  girls  are  working  every- 
where. Business  offices  are  full  of  them. 
They  are  also  selling  papers,  acting  as 
messengers,  and  occasionally  we  see  a 
policewoman  pacing  her  beat  dressed  ki 
a  dark-blue  suit  and  an  overawing  hel- 
met. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Barclay's 
Bank  last  week  a  shareholder  protested 
against  the  bank  employing  women,  say- 
ing that  they  should  be  laid  off'  and 
unemployed  ex-service  men  taken  on. 
The   chairman    replied   that   the  war 
record  of  the  bank  proved  its  loyalty  to 
the  men  in  uniform,  but  these  women 
had  been  faithful  during  the  war,  and 
the  bank  would  not  desert  them  now. 
This  puzzling  situation  reminds  me  of 
a  dilemma  in  our  works  in  New  Jersey 
just   before  I   left  home.     Two  men, 
among  others,  had  been  temporarily  em- 
ployed and,  the  work  being  about  com- 
pleted, one  was  to  be  laid  off.  Which 
one— a  single  ex-soldier  or  a  married 
man   with   two  children?     We  really 
couldn't  decide,  and  kept  them  both. 
But  dull  business  cannot  always  "keep 
both."    The  lot  of  a  conscientious  busi- 
ness manager  is  not  always  a  happy 
one. 

The  British  Government  is  paying  an 
unemployment  allowance  of  about  four 
dollars  a  week  to  each  of  a  million  idle 
people  at  the  present  time,  yet  it  seems 
difficult  to  get  maids  for  domestic  ser- 
vice. 

One  man  protests  in  the  papers  that 
a  maid  asked  £55  (about  $250)  a  year 
They  seem  to  hire  out  by  the  year,  but, 
if  they  are  like  their  profession  in  the 
States,  they  quit  daily. 

"THREE  IN  THE  FAMILY" 

The  status  of  women  in  England  is 
worthy  of  a  much  deeper  study  than  I 
am  able  to  give  it.  With  her  vote  and 
war-work  experience  she  is  a  new  social 
political,  and  industrial  element.  I  do 
not  find  any  clash  between  the  sexes, 
but  the  workingwoman  has  moved  defi- 
nitely away  from  domestic  service.  The 
wants  of  the  English  lady,  however  are 
the  same  as  before.  She  needs  from 
three  to  seven  servants  to  look  after 
"three  in  the  family,  no  children."  I 
cut  the  following  "want"  ads  out  of  the 
London  "Times"  this  morning.  There 
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23  March 


were  about  two  columns  of  such  cries 
for  help. 


GOOD  singlehanded  Housemaid  wanted  on  Feb- 
ruary loth;  three  in  family;  three  maids 
kept;  no  children;  an  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious servant  desired,  but  exaggerated  wages 
cannot  be  given. — Apply  after  ti.30,  or  by  letter, 
to  Mrs.  Rose,  18  Cranley-place,  Onslow-square, 
S.W.7. 

GOOD  Housemaid  wanted ;  three  in  family ; 
four  maids  kept,  including  betweenmaid ; 
good  wages;  separate  bed  room;  central  heating; 
comfortable  situation. — Mrs.  Bilbrough,  Adder- 
bury  Grange,  Banbury. 

GOOD  Housemaid  required  at  once ;  family 
four;  four  .maids,  including  between-maid, 
kept;  needlewoman;  wages  £36;  personal  refer- 
ence essential. — Call,  after  6  p.m.,  or  write  53, 
Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

LADY  Housemaid  wanted  immediately  for  Ox- 
shott,  35  minutes  from  Waterloo;  three  in 
family;  lady  cook  and  parlourmaid  kept:  boy 
for  boots,  knives,  coals;  salary  £36. — Apply  Mrs. 
C.  Burgoyne,  Broadlands,  Ascot. 
\f  RS.  C.  Du  Cane  requires  good  Housemaid; 
1t_L  family  three;  butler  and  three  servants, 
with  betweenmaid;  good  wages;  personal  refer- 
ence essential ;  near  London. — Write  Tolpits 
House,  Rickmansworth. 

TT  NDER-Housemaid  required  immediately  for 
\J  country,  1  hour  from  London ;  family  4 ; 
5  servants;  good  references  essential. — Write 
Box  8,178,  380  Oxford-street,  W.l. 

UPPER  and  Under-Housemaids  required; 
two  in  family;  six  servants  and  odd  man 
kept;  good  wages;  needlewoman;  good  refer- 
ences essential— -Apply  to-day,  10 — 3  p.m.  or 
after  6  p.m.,  14.  Cavendish-place.  W. 
\%7  ANTED,  Housemaid,  third  of  five,  also 
»»  schoolroom  Housemaid  (one  child);  coun- 
try; five  in  family:  12  servants;  wages  £30-£35. 
— Apply  Housekeeper.  Surrenden  Dering,  Pluck- 
ley,  Kent. 


The  pay  seems  to  run  from  $150  to 
$250  a  year.  Such  notices  would  look 
strange  in  American  papers;  we  have 
social  contrasts,  but  few  of  us  are  so 
dependent  on  "help."  The  tendency  to 
stick  to  the  old  until  the  advantage  of 
the  new  has  been  demonstrated  is  an 
asset  to  the  English.  Americans  might 
well  follow  them.  But  we  in  turn  have 
more  facility  in  readjustments.  It  is 
not  so  hard  for  an  American  "lady"  to 
cook  breakfast,  when  necessary;  the 
same  situation  probably  looms  up  before 
the  English  matron  as  the  greatest 
calamity  of  the  great  war. 

WIGS?  YES,  BUT  NO  CRIME  WAVE 

A  court  lawyer  is  called  a  barrister, 
the  others  solicitors.  It  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  barrister  to  meet  ordinary 
clients  direct.  The  solicitor  prepares  a 
brief  and  submits  it  to  his  superior;  be- 
fore the  case  goes  to  trial  he  may  con- 
sent to  see  you.  The  barrister  bas  quite 
a  definite  social  position.  He  wears  a 
gown  and  wig  in  court.  Don't  smile, 
fellow-American;  you  and  I  had  better 
look  under  these  adornments.  If  we  do, 
our  superior  smile  will  become  sickly. 


What  is  the  product  of  the  British 
courts  of  justice?  Strange  to  say,  it  is 
justice,  prompt  and  unavoidable.  As  a 
result,  there  has  been  no  crime  wave  in 
England.  The  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  from  business  booms  to  present 
depression,  has  brought  no  such  general 
lawlessness  as  has  marked  the  history 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
months.  Why?  Well,  in  America  we 
arrest  only  a  few  of  our  criminals,  con- 
victing perhaps  ten  per  cent  of  those 
arrested,  then  we  pardon  most  of  those 
convicted.  We  let  them  off  on  generous 
terms. 

To-day  in  America  thousands  of  thugs 
and  murderers  are  figuring  on  the  risks 
of  robbery;  facts  are  all  around  them, 
they  point  to  the  small  average  risk.  All 
honor  to  the  barristers  with  their  social 
positions  and  white  wigs,  all  honor  to 
the  similarly  bedecked  justices  of  Eng- 
land. By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
have  fewer  murders  per  annum  than 
either  New  York  City  or  Chicago.  It  is 
not  more  police  that  we  need,  but  more 
justice.  William  C.  Gregg. 

London,  England. 


II-THE  POWER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS 


HIS  Majesty's  Postmaster-General 
decided  that  more  revenue  was 
needed  from  public  telephones, 
and  so  he  announced  an  increase  in  the 
rates.  Nothing  simpler  could  be  imagi- 
nable in  England,  whore  the  Government 
controls  and  operates  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines  as  well  as  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  day  following  the  announcement 
practically  every  newspaper  in  the 
United  Kingdom  contained  an  article 
violently  protesting  against  the  increase. 
And  in  the  next  issue  the  batteries  of 
the  editorial  writers  were  turned  on  the 
P.  M.  G.  Big  and  little  chambers  of 
commerce  adopted  resolutions  of  protest 
and  business  men  threatened  to  organize 
a  general  telephone  boycott.  The  News- 
paper Proprietors'  Association,  perhaps 
the  strongest  combination  in  England, 
sent  a  delegation  to  see  the  P.  M.  G.,  but 
he  gave  them  no  satisfaction.  In  his 
new  country  home  the  "P.  M.,"  other- 
wise Mr.  David  Lloyd  George,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  one  ear  always  close  to 
the  ground,  heard  a  furious  clanging 
over  the  telephone,  and  within  a  week 
of  the  Postmaster-General's  announce- 
ment H.  M.  Cabinet  was  meeting  in 
Downing  Street  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion of  telephone  charges. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  other  country 
in  this  wide  world  where  the  power  of 
the  press  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 
No  nation's  press  is  so  highly  organized 
as  Britain's;  no  nation  has  forty-odd 
million  inhabitants  crowded  into  an 
area  as  small  as  that  of  the  British  Isles. 

LLOYD  GEORGIAN  (NOT  KING  GEORGIAN) 

The  war  had  a  marked  influence  on 
the  British  press.    Slow  to  take  up  the 


business  of  propaganda  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, the  British  perfected  it  to  a  higher 
degree  than  even  Germany  or  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  used  the  press 
even  more  skillfully  than  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, and  even  to-day  he  can  shape  opin- 
ion or  send  out  a  ballon  d'essai  in  every 
part  of  the  land  by  simply  giving  a  brief 
order  to  one  of  his  secretaries.  Until 
the  famous  break  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Viscount  Northcliffe  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  the  greatest  press 
organization  ever  at  the  command  of  a 
statesman.  Not  only  the  British  press, 
but  the  newspapers  of  America,  France, 
Italy,  and  all  the  important  neutral 
countries  were  more  or  less  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  "P.  M." 

To  make  an  accurate  political  analy- 
sis of  the  English  press  it  would  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  newspapers  into 
at  least  six  groups,  but  roughly  there 
are  three  classes:  Georgian,  anti-Geor- 
gian, and  neutral. 

Some  British  newspapers,  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal,  support  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  whatever  the  political  issue 
under  consideration.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  though  the  Prime 
Minister  is  a  Liberal,  the  majority  of  his 
Cabinet  associates  are  Conservatives 
and  he  heads  a  Coalition  Government. 
The  anti-Georgian  newspapers  are  con- 
sistently in  opposition  on  domestic  issues; 
they  are  the  mouthpieces  of  the  Asquith 
political  group,  the  so-called  Indepen- 
dent Liberals.  In  this  same  class  are 
the  Labor  organs.  The  third  group  is 
much  the  most  interesting,  containing 
as  it  does  some  of  the  best-written  and 
most  influential  newspapers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive alike. 


POLITICS  STRICTLY  HOME  BREW 

A  local  political  issue  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  an  international 
question  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  press. 
The  closest  parallel  is  the  third  party 
who  tries  to  intervene  in  a  disagreement 
between  husband  and  wife. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  any  other 
British  Premier,  is  attacked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  foreign  country,  the  Brit- 
ish press  rushes  to  his  support  instantly. 
The  Lloyd  George  Irish  policy  may  be 
criticised  severely  in  one  section  of  the 
British  press,  but  the  moment  that  a 
dozen  United  States  Senators  join  in  the 
cry  of  condemnation  they  can  rest  as- 
sured they  will  find  little  journalistic 
support  in  England. 

There  is  a  group  of  British  news- 
papers which  reflects  the  extreme  French 
view  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  but  Frenchmen  have 
learned  by  experience  that  it  is  unwise 
to  depend  on  this  group  if  in  that  inter- 
pretation Lloyd  George  is  adversely  af- 
fected. 

On  foreign  questions  the  British  press 
is  unlike  that  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  newspapers  frequently  fail  to 
support  their  Chief  Executive,  recent 
history  being  offered  in  evidence.  In 
fact,  neither  French  nor  German  states- 
men enjoy  such  a  full  measure  of  press 
support  on  international  questions  as  do 
the  British  leaders. 

SOLID  PUT  FREE 

"You  can't  believe  the  newspapers"  is 
not  such  a  common  expression  in  Eng- 
land as  in  the  United  States,  but  pos- 
sibly that  is  because  Upton  Sinclair  has 
yet  to  write  the  English  companion  to 
"The  Brass  Check."  A  fairly  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  newspapers  of  both  sides  of 
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the  Atlantic  fails  to  reveal  any  striking 
difference  in  moral  attitude.  There  are 
yellow  newspapers,  journalistic  papers, 
political  propagandists,  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  and  perhaps  in  the  same 
equally  small  proportion  to  the  number 
of  fair,  accurate,  intelligently  honest 
journals  and  writers.  The  British  pub- 
lic may  have  a  higher  degree  of  faith 
in  their  newspapers  because  they  make 
them  a  larger  part  of  their  life;  if  they 
did  not,  how  could  they  read  the  long 
broad  columns  of  the  "Times,"  the 
".Morning  Post,"  and  the  "Daily  Tele- 
graph"? 

Comparisons  of  English  and  American 
newspapers  are  difficult  for  many  rea- 
sons, chief  of  which  is  that  the  English 
press  is  read  almost  exclusively  by  peo- 
ple of  the  same  race.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  hyphenated  Briton,  the  near- 
est approach  being  the  Sinn  Feiner. 
To  some  Englishmen  every  one  else  is  a 
foreigner,  not  excepting  the  Scotsman 
and  the  Welsh  Premier.  One  London 
newspaper  boasts  of  a  daily  circulation 
of  almost  1,250,000.  It  requires  no  vivid 
imagination  to  appreciate  the  influence 
that  paper  has  on  the  opinion  of  a  coun- 
try in  which  most  of  the  population  is 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The  English  press  boasts  of  its  freedom 
in  expressing  its  opinion— a  perfectly 
justifiable  boast  from  the  standard  of 


most  other  countries.  Recently  the 
owner,  editor,  and  assistant  of  a  Dublin 
newspaper  fell  afoul  the  military  regime 
in  Ireland  and  were  sentenced,  after 
trial  by  court  martial,  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment, and  heavy  fines.  English 
newspapers,  many  of  them  the  sup- 
porters of  the  very  policy  these  militar- 
ists were  instructed  to  carry  out,  decided 
almost  unanimously  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence on  Downing  Street  for  the  release 
of  their  fellow- journalists.  Their  cam- 
paign was  short  and  successful. 

THE  VOICE  OF  111UTISII  OPINION 

Theoretically  the  British  form  of  Gov- 
ernment is  keenly  sensitive  to  public 
opinion.  An  adverse  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  any  important  Govern- 
ment measure  means  the  downfall  of  the 
Premier  and  his  Cabinet.  When  a  gen- 
eral election  was  held  immediately  after 
the  armistice  in  1918,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
whose  political  acumen  is  uncanny,  de- 
cided that  the  wisest  course  was  to  form 
a  combination  of  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives to  battle  against  the  powerful 
Labor  group  and  those  Liberals  who  still 
remained  loyal  to  Mr.  Asquith.  The 
Welsh  political  strategist  won  an  over- 
whelming victory,  and  he  has  controlled 
a  House  of  Commons  where  he  has  been 
assured  of  a  Liberal  majority  on  every 
question.    Naturally,  this  big  group  of 


strange  political  bedfellows  have  had 
differences  of  opinion,  but  compromise 
is  the  foundation  of  British  politics. 

Outside  the  House  there  is  not  the 
same  spirit,  and  eleven  by-elections  have 
gone  against  the  Government,  five  being 
won  by  Labor  representatives.  In  all 
there  have  been  38  by-elections,  in  which 
the  aggregate  vote  has  been:  Coalition 
374,388;  anti-Coalition,  513,916.  These 
figures  would  indicate  that,  though  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  parliamentary  majority 
is  commanding,  he  does  not  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  majority.of  the  electorate. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  may  be  a  totally 
wrong  deduction,  as  many  of  the  by- 
elections  were  determined  on  local  or 
purely  temporary  issues,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  press  was  turned  against 
the  Premier. 

The  whole  tendency  in  England  is  to 
write  the  war  off  as  an  unpleasant  bit 
of  history  and  to  reorganize  economi- 
cally. Here  is  where  the  British  press 
is  of  the  greatest  value.  Despite  the 
discordant  elements  and  the  profoundly 
difficult  task  of  meeting  the  nation's 
financial  obligations,  the  newspapers  of 
England  are  exerting  a  marvelous  influ- 
ence on  the  morals  of  the  people.  The 
cry  for  "economy"  brought  down  prices; 
it  will  also  limit  national  expenditure. 

Arthur  S.  Draper. 

Office  of  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
London,  England. 


HOLY     WEEK  IN 


(U)  Underwood 

WORSHIPERS  AND  SIGHTSEERS  AT  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE    HOLY  SEPULCHER 


During  the  Easter  Festival,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepuleher,  which  is  also  pictured  on  the  cover 
of  this  issue,  is  crowded  with  pilgrims  of  every  nationality.  Devotees  of  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches,  as  well  as  others,  walk  in  procession  and  engage  in  solemn  services.  The  demand  for 
seats  or  vantage-points  to  see  the  services  and  processions  Is  so  great  that  many  people,  it  Is  said, 
pass  the  night  before  Easter  Sunday  in  and  about  the  church  in  order  to  secure  places,  and,  as  seen 
In  the  photograph,  climb  upon  the  walls  and  buttresses 


THE     HOLY  CITY 


(C)  Underwood 


PILGRIMS  PRAYING  AT  THE  THIRD  STATION  OF  THE  CROSS 
Near  this  Station,  Christ  is  said  to  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross 


I.C;  Underwood 

THE  FOURTH   STATION  OF  THE  CROSS 
At  this  Station,  the  legend  runs,  Christ  met  his  Mother 
This  is  near  an  old  house  known  as  "The  House  of  the 
Rich  Man"  (Dives) 


iC)  Underwood 

THE   SIXTH  STATION 


OF  THE  CROSS 


St.  Veronica  is  said  to  have  wiped  off  the  sweat  from  the  Saviour's 
Drow  at  this  spot,  and.  according  to  legend,  Christ's  visage  remained 
imprinted  on  her  handkerchief 


The  Via  Dolorosa  is  the  way  along  which  Jesus  went  to  his  crucifixion.  Tradition  identifies  it 
with  a  street  in  Jerusalem  and  has  set  apart  fourteen  places  on  the  way  as  Stations  of  tSe  Crosl 


Photograph      John  Finiey 


A  VIEW  FROM  THE  BRUM-  OF  OLIVET  LOOKING  TOWARD  JERUSALEM 


THE  EASTER  FLOWERS  OF  OLIVET 

BY  ALLAN  A.  HUNTER 


THE  Holy  City  is  the  holier  for  her  flowers.  When 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come  and  the 
rains  of  early  spring  have  drenched  and  quickened 
Palestine's  sacred  soil  with  resurrection  life,  then  do 
flowers  appear  oyer  all  the  land.  The  desert  hills 
round  about  Jerusalem  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose;  and  none  more  abundantly  than  Olivet,  that 
ramparts  the  city  on  the  east  and  north  like  "the 
visible  arm  of  the  Lord."  For  on  this  mountain  there 
has  sprung  up  a  profusion  of  wild  pinks  and  lace 
flowers  of  yellow  flax  and  golden  groundsel.  The  slopes 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Kidron  Valley  below 
are  sprayed  with  the  sun-hearted  daisy,  the  fields  in- 
vested with  purpureal  gleams  of  mallow  and  pimpernel. 

And  then,  most  superb  of  all,  the  royal  anemones, 
red  like  crimson — "the  lilies"  that  Jesus  stopped  to 
consider.  Not  even  Jerusalem's  richest  king  could 
array  himself  like  one  of  these. 


And  yet  before  the  spring  is  over  a  wind  will  come 
scorching  up  from  the  Dead  Sea  Valley.  It  wiil  pass 
over  these  flowers  of  the  earth,  shining  here  in  all 
their  glory.  They  will  fall,  and  the  place  thereof 
shall  know  them  no  more. 

But  crowning  Olivet  is  a  garden  the  glorious  beauty 
of  whose  flowers  shall  never  fade.  This  garden  is 
planted  with  graves,  and  it  blossoms  with  crosses — 
crosses  of  wood  painted  white  by  the  comrades  of  those 
British  soldiers  who  fell  that  tragic  day  after  Christ 
mas,  1917,  when  the  enemy  hosts  swept  down  from  the 
north  to  retake  Jerusalem. 

They  died  that  the  Holy  City  might  not  again  be 
desecrated.  And  over  there  in  the  tiny  barbed-wire 
plot  that  is  their  sepulcher  their  crosses  flourish  in 
the  cloudless,  radiant  morning  like  stars  of  Bethle- 
hem— flowers  of  pain  and  valor,  flowers  that  shall 
never  pass  away. 


I 


A  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD'S  DICTIONARY 


IN  that  sad  year  1822,  when  England, 
still  staggering  under  the  burden  of 
the  lately  ended  Napoleonic  wars, 
was  in  the  thick  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  troubles,  fully  as  grave  as 
those  with  which  she  is  confronted  to- 
day, there  was  published  in  London  a 
little  volume  called  "A  Man  of  the 
World's  Dictonary."  It  was  brought  o.ut 
anonymously,  in  a  discreet  brown  cover, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  well  re- 
ceived, for  it  went  through  three  im- 
pressions in  a  year.  And  for  the  wit 
and  wisdom  which  it  contains  it  might 
well  have  gone  through  thirty.  Perhaps 
this  book  was  unknown  to  Meredith,  per- 
haps the  bulky  figure  of  Oscar  Wilde 
never  bent  over  its  pages,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  never  even 


BY  BEVERLEY  NICHOLS 

heard  of  it.  But  it  would  certainly  have 
paid  all  these  gentlemen  to  have  as- 
similated some  of  the  "Man  of  the 
World's"  ban  mots. 

He  was  not  a  patriot,  this  anonymous 
one.  Under  England,  you  will  find: 
"The  land  of  philanthropy,  most  of 
whose  inhabitants  would  lay  the  world 
in  blood  to  sell  a  yard  of  linen.  A  coun- 
try in  which  there  is  nothing  polished 
but  marble,  nor  any  ripe  fruit  except 
roasted  apples."  That,  mutatis  mutandis. 
is  the  true  Wilde  touch.  Nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  been  a  profiteer,  for  he 
has  none  of  the  profiteer's  reverence  for 
wealth.  Gold  to  him  is  "A  yellow  metal, 
that  causes  men  to  be  massacred,  towns 
to  be  burned,  citizens  to  be  oppressed, 
and  women  to  be  overcome." 


But  he  is,  first  and  last,  a  thorough- 
going cynic.  The  first  word  in  the  book 
is  Abbe.  This  is  how  he  deals  with  it: 
"A  B  B  e.  No  word  has  been  wrested 
further  from  its  original  meaning  than 
this.  Abbe  signifies  father;  yet  those 
who  bear  this  name  are  condemned  to 
celibacy.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  times 
when  morals  were  purer  and  religion 
was  honoured,  these  gentlemen  occasion- 
ally recollected  the  etymology  of  their 
name.  But  never  more  shall  we  see 
those  happy  days  when  gallant  abbes, 
and  even  waggish  abbes,  were  so  much 
loved.  Alas!  how  everything  has  de- 
generated!" 

The  last  word  in  the  book  (and  it  is 
the  last  quality  in  the  book  too)  is 
Youth:  "The  age  of  a  man  till  he  is 
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selfish  backing  up  of  dawning  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  saw  enlisted  in  the  difficult 
practical  political  struggle  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  the  American  people. 

So  many  of  us  have  had  this  experi- 
ence of  Roosevelt.  My  own  definite 
fighting  interest  in  public  affairs  dates 
from  him.  I  will  speak  of  that  later.  I 
am  led  to  reflect  at  the  moment  upon 
this  particular  sort  of  Roosevelt  influ- 
ence because  of  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  for  the  first  time  a  genuine  Roose- 
velt woman  in  Congress. 

There  has  been  one  woman  already  in 
Congress,  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  of 
Montana.  She  was  received  with  delight- 
ful courtesy,  and  her  career  in  the 
House  was  followed  with  eager  interest 
by  the  whole  country.  The  outcome  was 
not  a  happy  one,  mainly  because  Miss 
Rankin  found  herself  unable  to  follow 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people  on  the  issue 
of  the  war.  She  could  not  bring  herself 
to  cast  her  vote  for  the  sending  of  Amer- 
ican young  men  to  the  trenches  of  the 


But  now  comes  along  a  jetooe-o  if  eit 
woman,  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  of  Okla- 
homa, who  will  furnish  some  argument 
on  the  other  side.  She  is  sixty-six 
years  of  age,  and  comes  from  a  line  of 
sturdy  pioneer  missionary  stock,  fear- 
less and  practical,  with  the  right 
amount  of  control  of  the  emotions.  She 
appears  to  have  helped  to  recruit  and  fit 
out  the  Rough  Rider  Regiment  of  Roose- 
velt in  the  conflict  with  Spain,  and 
she  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  war 
mother  to  young  soldiers  in  her  section 
of  the  State  during  the  recent  world 
struggle.  She  seems  to  have  lived,  like 
her  ancestors  before  her,  a  vigorous, 
fighting  life  of  practical  service. 

In  political  heredity  she  is  a  typical 
Roosevelt  product.  Many  years  ago  she 
came  East  to  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence to  speak  about  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma.  The  story  has  recently 
been  told  of  her  in  the  accounts  of  her 
life  which  have  followed  the  election: 

It  was  a  dignified,  impressive  gath- 
ering', and  the  stranger  from  the 
West  was  at  first  conscious  only  of  a 


man  who  had  listened  so  attentively 
left  his  place  and  made  his  way  to 
her  side. 

"I  could  not  wait  for  a  formal  in- 
troduction," he  said.  "I  just  had  to 
tell  you  how  fine  I  thought  your  talk 
was.  Your  views  on  Indian  education 
are  mine  also." 

It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  with 
an  eternal  instinct  for  unselfish  appre- 
ciation of  expert  knowiedge  or  quality 
in  others.  Twelve  years  after,  as  Presi* 
dent  of  the  United  States,  he  named 
Miss  Robertson  as  Postmistress  of  Mus- 
kogee, a  position  which  she  held  for  more 
than  eight  years,  until  the  Democratic 
Administration  came  into  power  after 
1912.   And  now  she  is  in  Congress. 

There  be  many  who  will  recall  Roose- 
velt's great  sweep  to  the  West  in  the 
summer  of  1910,  when  he  was  seeking 
to  stay  the  tide  of  revolt  against  the  Re- 
publican party  which  was  rising  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Administration  of  President 
Taft.  He  sought  to  check  the  revolt  by 
inspiring  the  party  and  the  country 
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again  with  his  own  liberalism  of  spirit 
and  policy  which  had  so  commended  the 
party  to  the  country  during  the  two 
Roosevelt  Administrations.  But  he  had 
in  that  campaign  another  mission  of 
great  import.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  he  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  of  liberal  mind  who  were, 
in  the  face  of  great  odds,  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  American  people.  He  came 
one  day  to  Denver,  where  Judge  Lind- 
sey,  single-handed,  was  engaged  in  open 
conflict  with  "the  Beast"  of  political  and 
industrial  machination  and  intrigue. 
Roosevelt  was  still  a  regular  Republican, 
and  was  received  in  Denver  by  the  domi- 
nant economic  and  political  authorities 
of  the  community  with  the  acclaim 
which  attaches  to  regular  and  recent 
Presidential  prerogative  and  power. 

When  the  Roosevelt  party  arrived  at 
the  opera  house,  where  the  former  Presi- 
dent was  to  speak,  the  auditorium  was 
thronged,  the  aisles  were  thronged,  and 
standing  far  down  in  one  of  the  aisles, 
packed  into  the  throng,  was  Judge  Lind- 
sey,  diminutive  in  stature,  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  harm's  way,  so  far  as  the 
great  ones  of  Denver  knew.  Lindsey 
had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
corrupt  complacency  and  arrogance  in 
the  city  of  Denver,  but  he  was  now  well 
packed  away,  outside  the  breastworks. 
He  was  not  even  on  the  committee  to 
greet  Roosevelt,  although  it  was  widely 
known  that  Roosevelt  approved  of  his 
career,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  the 
special  courts  of  protection  for  little 
children.  The  successful  and  powerful 
of  Denver  were  on  the  platform  in  com- 
fortable seats,  while  the  little  judge  stood 
away  back  in  the  aisle.  Roosevelt  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  stage,  and  the 
great  audience  rose  in  vociferous  ap- 
plause. Roosevelt  took  his  seat,  and  his 
eye  swept  the  throng.  Suddenly  he  sprang 
up,  and,  going  to  the  edge  of  the  stage, 
he  said  with  all  the  force  of  his  vibrant 
personality:  "I  see  standing  in  the  aisle 
my  friend  Judge  Lindsey.  I  would  like 
to  have  him  come  to  the  platform  and 
take  my  seat." 

I  was  reminded  of  this  incident  the 
other  day  when  I  read  that  at  the  re- 
cent election  Judge  Lindsey  once  more 
carried  Denver  by  a  record-breaking  ma- 
jority. "The  Beast"  has  not  got  him 
yet,  and  never  will  get  him  now.  The 
mantle  of  power  which  Roosevelt  threw 
around  him  that  summer  day  in  1910 
protected  him  from  the  irrational  fury 
of  that  period  and  helped  to  preserve 
him  for  a  long  and  useful  life  of  service 
to  his  city  and  the  little  children  of  the 
world. 

My  own  initial  experience  with  Roose- 
velt is  far  less  dramatic,  but  I  mention 
this  one  phase  of  acquaintance  with  him 
because  it  illustrates  well  his  method  of 
political  leadership  and  the  way  in  which 
he  attached  men  to  him  and  stirred 
them  into  definite  action  in  the  service 
of  the  country.  It  was  away  back  in  1907. 
I  had  never  met  President  Roosevelt.  It 
happened  that  I  had  just  published  in 
The  Outlook  an  article  on  "The  Executive 
Intimidation  of  the  Judiciary,"  in  which 


MISS    ALICE    ROBERTSON,  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  OKLAHOMA 


"But  now  comes  along  a  Roosevelt  woman. 
Miss  Alice  Robertson,  of  Oklahoma.  .  .  .  She 
comes  from  a  line  of  sturdy  pioneer  mis- 
sionary stock.  .  .  .  She  seems  to  have  lived, 
like  her  ancestors  before  her,  a  vigorous, 
righting  life  of  practical  service.  .  .  .  And 
now  she  is  in  Congress" 

I  upheld  the  President  for  his  rather 
sharp  but  incisive  criticisms  of  certain 
phases  of  procedure  in  the  Federal  courts 
as  well  as  of  the  rulings  of  certain  Fed- 
eral judges.  Embodied  in  the  article 
were  also  a  few  slight  digs  at  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  whimsical  flirtation  with 
simplified  spelling,  his  strenuous  insist- 
ence upon  fixing  the  terms  of  member- 
ship in  the  National  Ananias  Associa- 
tion, and  other  matters  of  that  kind. 
Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  time  when 
the  article  appeared  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  President,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  read  the  article  and  felt  that 
it  taught  exactly  the  lesson  which 
should  be  taught.  "So  far  as  I  know,'" 
said  he,  "I  have  never  hesitated  to  deal 
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"He  came  one  day  to  Denver,  where  Judge 
Lindsey.  single-handed,  was  engaged  in  open 
conflict  with  'the  Beast.'  .  .  .  Lindsey  had 
long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  corrupt 
complacency.  .  .  .  'The  Beast'  .  .  .  never 
will  get  him  now.  .  .  .  The  mantle  of  power 
which  Roosevelt  threw  around  him  .  . 
helped  to  preserve  him  for  a  long  and  use- 
ful life  of  service  to  his  city  and  the  little 
children  of  the  world" 


fearlessly  with  the  labor  people  when  I 
thought  them  wrong;  to  deal  with  the 
labor  unions  in  the  Moyer-Hay  wood-Debs 
matter;  with  the  Chicago  strikers  under 
the  leadership  of  Shea;  with  the  figlu 
about  the  open  shop  in  the  Miller  case 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  .  .  . 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  tyranny  of 
the  labor  union  is  quite  as  obnoxious 
as  the  tyranny  of  the  corporation.  And 
I  am  well  aware  that  many  juries  tend 
to  decide  for  the  labor  union  rather  than 
for  the  corporation.  But  with  many  of 
our  judges  it  seems  to  me  that  the  direct 
reverse  is  the  case;  and  I  have  done  my 
best,  sometimes  successfully  and  some- 
times not,  to  get  judges  who  would  pos- 
sess the  knowledge  of,  and  therefore 
broad  sympathy  with,  the  men  who  work 
with  their  hands  that  they  already  have 
for  the  more  prosperous  members  of  the 
community,  for  those  who  do  not  work 
with  their  hands." 

And  he  closed  the  letter  by  saying: 
"If  you  are  in  Washington  next  winter, 
be  sure  and  let  me  see  you." 

Months  passed,  and  I  thought  no  more 
about  it.  One  day  the  following  winter 
an  invitation  came  to  lunch  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House.  When  I 
got  there,  I  found  that  he  had  gathered 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
a  group  of  younger  men  about  my  age; 
and  at  lunch  that  day  for  more  than 
two  hours  every  important  phase  of 
opinion — North,  South,  East,  and  West 
— was  sought  by  the  President  and 
illuminated  after  the  Socratic  fashion 
under  his  conversational  leadership. 
There  was  one  little  incident  which  I 
recall  which  illustrates  his  tactful 
memory.  He  looked  my  way  after  we 
all  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  his 
first  remark  was:  "Davenport,  what 
you  said  about  my  flirtation  with 
simplified  spelling  was  all  right;  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  heartily  agrees  with  you." 
Of  course  I  learned  afterwards  that  it 
was  a  custom  with  him  while  he  was  in 
the  White  House  to  keep  his  eye  on 
every  sign  of  dawning  initiative  in  any 
corner  of  the  country,  get  in  touch  with 
it  through  frequent  luncheons  at  the 
White  House  and  inspire  it  with  his 
own  practical  idealism,  and  send  it  forth 
to  work  for  a  better  America. 

If  the  number  of  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  upon  whom  Roosevelt 
laid  the  hand  of  appreciation  and  in- 
spiration were  known,  it  would  be  a 
great  company.  While  no  man  thought 
more  deeply  upon  democracy  than  the 
great  and  practical  Lincoln — perhaps  no 
man  ever  thought  so  deeply — and  no 
man  ever  cleared  a  greater  single  obstacle 
from  the  path  of  democracy  than  he, 
Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  did  more 
to  make  democracy  permanently  work- 
able than  any  man  in  our  history.  His 
marvelous  moral  and  political  dynamic 
has  permeated  every  corner  of  his  coun- 
try. The  influence  of  his  spirit  has  gone 
into  every  election  district  in  the  United 
States.  And  at  this  hour  in  all  parts  of 
America  men  and  women  are  climbing 
up  to  public  power  and  influence  in  their 
respective  communities  who  got  their 
start  from  the  touch  of  Roosevelt. 


INSOMNIA 

ANOTHER  TALE  OF 
CLIPPER  SHIPS 
AND  HANDSOME  MAT 

BY 

MEADE  MINNIGERODE 


WHEN  a  girl  is  called  Dyspepsia, 
or  Timidity,  or  even  Harmonica, 
you  simply  wonder  sympatheti- 
cally and  pass  on,  but  when  you  find  the 
name  Insomnia  somewhat  startlingly 
spread  across  a  baptismal  record  you 
want  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Insomnia  Crane  Parsons,  that  was  her 
name;  born  September  the  ninth,  1851, 
aboard  the  Golden  Fleece,  fifty-eight 
days  out  of  New  York,  three  days 
northwest  of  the  Horn.  Now  if  they 
had  only  called  her  Patagonia!  Of 
course  she  was  always  known  as  Su- 
sanna, after  her  mother,  and  she  signed 
herself  Susanna,  but  Insomnia  is  the 
name  in  the  log-book,  in  her  father's 
own  handwriting. 

".  .  .  there  is  no  question  but  that  we 
owe  our  lives  and  the  safety  of  the  ship 
to  my  little  daughter  Insomnia,  as  I  am 
minded  that  she  shall  be  called.  .  .  ." 

And  very  likely  he  did  as  he  was 
minded,  for  her  father  was  Matthew 
Parsons,  Handsome  Mat  Parsons,  and 
with  him  a  thing  determined  was  a 
thing  accomplished,  whether  it  were 
clipping  off  a  day  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco run  or  fishing  a  sprung  mainmast 
in  a  gale. 


The  son  of  Gamaliel  Parsons,  of  early 
Canton  clipper  fame,  Mat  inherited 
one  solitary  and  all-engrossing  ambition 
— to  follow  the  sea. 

"What  do  you  want  to  be.  Mat,  when 
you  grow  up?"  they  used  to  ask  him. 

"The  dandy  mate  of  a  Black  Ball 
packet,"  came  the  invariable  answer. 

And  Mat  knew  as  much  about  packets 
as  any  one  on  the  Battery,  too,  and  could 
describe  every  feature  of  their  hull  and 
rigging.  He  knew,  for  instance,  that 
full  poop  decks  were  replacing  flush- 
deck  construction,  and  that  where  the 
inner  sides  of  bulwarks  and  rails  were 
being  painted  white  now  they  had  for- 
merly been  finished  in  green. 

For  another  thing,  with  all  the  fervor 
of  youthful  patriotism,  he  knew  that 
any  Yankee  ship  could  sail  rings  around 
the  Indiamen  of  the  Honorable  John 
Company,  for  all  their  bunt  jiggers, 
and  gammon  lashings,  and  cat  harpings, 
and  he  could  recite  the  history  of  the 
Black  Ball  Line  from  bow  to  stern. 

".  .  .  in  1816,  Mr.  Isaac  Wright,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Thompson  established  the  Black  Ball 
Line,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
Their  first  ships  were  the  Amity,  the 
Courier,  the  Pacific,  and  the  James  Mon- 
roe.   Then  came  the  New  York,  the 
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Eagle,  the  Orbit,  the  Nestor,  the  James 
Cropper,  the  William  Thompson,  the 
Albion,  the  Canada,  the  Britannia,  the 
Columbia.  .  .  .  During  the  first  ten 
years  the  fastest  passage  was  made  by 
the  Canada,  in  fifteen  days  and  eighteen 
hours,  .  .  ."  and  so  on,  as  long  as  you 
cared  to  listen  to  him. 

He  knew  that  a  black  cross  extended 
diagonally  across  a  foretopsail  meant  a 
packet  of  the  new  Dramatic  Line,  a  cus- 
tom obviously  aped  from  the  large  black 
ball  just  below  the  foretopsail  close-reef 
band  of  a  Black  Bailer,  and  there  was 
not  a  varied  swallowtail  house  flag 
whose  firm  name  he  could  not  tell  as 
fast  as  they  were  broken  out. 

".  .  .  the  red  swallowtail  with  the 
black  X  in  the  center,  that's  Mr.  Gris- 
wold's  line;  a  blue  swallowtail  and  a 
red  star,  she's  a  Kermit  Liverpool 
packet;  white  ball  with  a  black  L  in 
center  on  a  red  swallowtail,  it's  a  New 
Orleans  Dramatic.  .  .  ." 

And  from  listening  to  his  father  and 
the  constant  gossip  around  him  he 
knew  what  manner  of  work  it  was  that 
the  sturdy  packets  were  called  upon  to 
do.  Officered  by  some  of  the  finest 
sailors  and  gentlemen  afloat,  they  were 
sent  across  to  Liverpool  and  back,  month 
in  and  month  out,  in  all  seasons  and  in 
all  weathers,  bearing  passengers  and 
mails,  for  many  years  the  only  link  be- 
tween the  New  World  and  the  Old. 

And  always  at  top  speed.  Plenty  of 
sail  and  never  a  let-up,  day  and  night, 
racing  hammer  and  tongs  every  inch  of 
the  way.  Racing  each  other,  racing  the 
Britishers,  racing  against  time.  The 
only  things  they  did  not  race  were  the 
wallowing  steamboat  "tea  kettles" — 
they  simply  overhauled  them  and  left 
them  far  astern  with  a  derisive  cheer! 

Matthew  enjoyed  that  part  of  it  best 
of  all. .  Square  lower,  topmast,  and  top- 
gallant  studdingsails,   skysails  set  on 


sliding  gunter  masts — Matthew  knew  all 
about  that;  three  reefs  in  the  topsails 
and  single  reefs  in  the  topgallant  sails — 
and  let  her  go,  with  the  Yankee  flag  at 
the  gaff,  through  ice  and  fog  and  snow 
and  gale,  across  the  Atlantic  in  all  its 
moods.  And  Matthew  would  begin  to 
recite  again: 

"i  .  .  the  Isaac  Bell,  Havre  to  New 
York  in  seventeen  days;  the  Indepen- 
dence, New  York  to  Liverpool  in  four- 
teen days;  the  Columbus,  New  York  to 
Liverpool  in  sixteen  days,  against  the 
Sheridan,  eighteen  days,  for  a  wager  of 
ten  thousand  donars,  play  or  pay — a  vic- 
tory for  the  old  Black  Ball  against  the 
Dramatics.  .  .  ." 

These  were  all  very  splendid  matters, 
thought  Mat,  and  to  be  a  Yankee  packet 
captain  the  finest  thing  afloat  or  ashore. 
And  in  due  time  he  became  one,  in  his 
pet  Black  Ball  Line — 

.  .  .  the  Black  Ball  ships  are  pood  and 
true, 

Hurrah  for  the  Black  Ball  IAne! 
They  are  the  ships  for  me  and  you, 
Hurrah  far  the  Black  Ball  Line! 
Then  drink  success  to  the  Black  Ball 
Bine, 

Hurrah  for  the  Black  Ball  Line! 
Their  ships  are  good,  their  men  are 
fine, 

Hurrah  for  the  Black  Ball  Line.,.. 

First  as  a  boy,  and  so  on  up  to  be 
"third  blower,"  and  "greaser"  second 
mate,  then  "dandy  mate"  on  the  Cygnet 
under  Captain  Logan.  And  .then,  finally, 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Breeze  from 
the  West,  a  packet  captain  at  twenty- 
seven. 

That  was  when  he  first  saw  Susanna 
Crane,  the  girl  with  the  golden  hair. 
A  few  brief  sentences  exchanged  there 
at  the  Atlantic  Gardens,  and  then  it  was 
sailing  day  again,  and  when  he  returned 
she  was  gone  with  her  brother. 

"I  will  find  her,  I  will  find  her,  .  .  ." 


he  kept  saying  to  himself  through  two 
dreary  voyages,  and  then  they  sent  him 
to  California.  The  gold  rush  was  in  full 
flood,  the  "Oh,  Susanna!"  song  was  roar- 
ing its  way  around  the  world,  and  on  the 
black  sandy  beach  of  San  Francisco  he 
found  her  again! 

"You  are  all  the  gold  I  want  in  this 
world,"  he  told  her. 

"I  was  afraid  I  was  never  to  see  you 
again!"  she  smiled  at  him. 

So  he  brought  her  home,  around  the 
Horn,  and  laughed  at  her  dismay  on 
finding  snow  everywhere  down  there  in 
mid-July!  Fifty-nine  days  later  he  led 
her  down  the  gangplank  in  New  York  to 
where  his  father  was  waiting  on  the  pier. 

"I've  returned  with  gold,  sir,  from 
California,"  he  said  to  him.  "Let  me 
present  Mrs.  Matthew  Parsons.  .  .  ." 

And  all  that  is  why  little  Susanna- 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  her  as  In- 
somnia— came  to  be  born  aboard  the 
Golden  Fleece,  three  days  northwest  of 
the  Horn. 

It  was  Mrs.  Parsons  herself  who  in- 
sisted on  it. 

The  California  trade  was  booming — 
fifty  and  sixty  dollars  freight  money 
per  forty  cubic  feet — and  the  new  clip- 
pers were  taking  the  water  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  got  off  the  ways:  the  Chal- 
lenge, the  Flying  Cloud,  the  Typhoon, 
the  Golden  Gate,  the  Comet,  the  Sword 
Fish,  the  Monsoon,  the  Trade  Wind,  the 
Ino,  the  Northern  Light.  .  .  . 

Powerful,  long-limbed  vessels  from  the 
yards  of  Donald  McKay,  Fernald  &  Pet- 
tigrew,  William  H.  Webb,  Trufant  & 
Drummond,  Jacob  Bell,  George  Raynes, 
Jacob  A.  Westervelt,  Perrin,  Patterson  & 
Stack — marvels  of  beauty  and  speed,  the 
joy  of  their  builders,  the  glory  of  a  ship- 
loving  nation,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Yankee  merchant  fleets  whose  ornament 
they  became. 

"We  are  building  a  new  ship,"  his 
owners  told  Mat  one  day,  "up  at  Mc- 
Kay's. She  will  measure  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  by  forty,  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  register 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three  tons. 
Finished  in  teak  and  mahogany — we  are 
sparing  no  expense.  .  .  ." 

"A  very  sweet  ship,"  said  Mat.  "Teak 
and  mahogany  look  very  well  on  deck. 
How  is  she  rigged?" 

"Her  mainmast  will  be  eighty-eight 
feet,"  they  expounded.  "Main  yard, 
eighty-two.  She  will  carry  three  stand- 
ing skysail  yards;  royal,  topgallant,  and 
topmast  studdingsails  at  the  fore  and 
main;  single  topsail  yards;  square  lower 
studdingsails  and  swinging  booms  at 
the  fore.  Four  reef  bands  in  the  top- 
sails, single  reefs  in  the  topgallantsails, 
topsail  and  topgallant  bowlines. 

"What  are  you  calling  her?"  asked 
Mat. 

"We  are  leaving  that  to  you,"  they 
smiled.  "We  want  you  to  take  com- 
mand, and  you  shall  name  her,  and  Mrs. 
Parsons  here  shall  christen  her.  She 
will  be  for  the  California  trade,  of 
course." 

"For  the  California  trade!"  Mat  ex- 
claimed, looking  at  his  wife.    "I— I  am 
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very  grateful  to  you  for  the  honor,  but 
I  must  say  no." 

"He  means  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Parsons, 
nodding  her  golden  head. 

"Oh,  did  I  say  no?"  laughed  Mat.  "I 
meant  yes,  of  course.  That  is,  if  I  may 
have  my  mate  from  the  Breeze  from  the 
West  with  me.  We  see  eye  to  eye,  my 
mate  and  I,  in  the  matter  of  carrying 
sail." 

"Yes,"  breathed  Mrs.  Parsons,  but 
there  was  pride  in  her  eyes.  "When 
other  ships  are  lying  hove-to,  my  hus- 
band and  Mr.  Stimson  are  pacing  the 
deck  whistling  for  more  wind!  He  has 
never  lost  a  spar,  though,  .  .  ."  she  added 
quickly. 

"You  shall  keep  Mr.  Stimson,  of 
course,"  they  agreed.  "Now  what  will 
you  name  her,  Captain  Parsons?" 

"She  shall  be  named  the — the  Golden 
Fleece,"  said  Mat,  and  they  all  laughed 
until  Mrs.  Parsons  blushed. 

So  she  was  launched  and  christened 
and  brought  down  to  her  berth  in  the 
East  River,  and  they  began  sending  out 
her  advertising  cards  —  very  gaudy- 
colored  affairs,  as  befitted  a  new  ship, 
bordered  in  gold,  with  a  showy  picture 
of  a  gentleman  purporting  to  be  Jason 
reaching  for  the  golden  fleece,  and  an- 
nouncing to  the  mercantile  world  that— 

THE  NEW,  SPLENDID,  AND  MAGNIFICENT 
Out  anil  Out,  Extreme,  All  First  Class 
Clipper  Ship 
GOLDEN  FLEECE 
Matthew  Parsons,  Master, 
Is  receiving  cargo  at  Pier  19,  E.  R. 
And  having  one-third  of  her  cargo  actually 
on  board 

WILL  HAVE  EXTRAORDINARY  DESPATCH 

A few  days  later  Mat  came  home  and 
found  his  wife  packing  away  her 
etceteras. 

"What  are  you  doing,  my  dear?"  he 
asked  her. 

"Why,  I'm  getting  ready,"  she  replied, 
looking  up  at  him  from  the  floor,  where 
she  was  sitting.    "For  the  voyage." 

"For  the  voyage!"  Mat  exclaimed. 
"You're  never  planning  to  come  with  me 
in  the  Golden  Fleece?" 

"And  why  not?"  she  countered.  "Any 
number  of  captain's  wives  follow  their 
husbands  to  sea.    Why  shouldn't  I  go?" 

"It's  absolutely  out  of  the  question," 
Mat  began.    "I  won't  allow  it.  .  .  ." 

"And  why  not?"  she  asked  again. 
"Would  you  prefer  not  to  have  me  with 
you,  or  don't  you  think  I'll  be  at  home 
on  the  Golden  Fleece?" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  it  isn't  that,"  Mat  said, 
gently.  "I  would  rather  be.  near  you 
than  command  the  fastest  clipper  afloat; 
and  you  are  a  sailor's  wife,  and  fit  to 
walk  the  quarter-deck  of  any  ship — and 
take  your  turn  at  the  wheel,  too.  .  .  ." 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  smiled  up  at 
him.   "That's  why  I'm  packing." 

"But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but  .  .  ."  Mat  stam- 
mered helplessly,  and  came  a  step 
nearer,  towering  over  her,  his  arms  out- 
stretched, his  eyes  very  tender. 

She  stood  up  before  him  suddenly  and 
put  her  hands  on  his  firm,  broad  shoul- 
ders. For  a  moment  she  gazed  into  his 
eyes,  and  in  that  moment  Mat  knew  that 
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she  would  have  her  way  with  him,  be 
the  risk  what  it  might. 

"Matthew,"  she  said  to  him,  "you  have 
to  go,  and  you  know  that  I  could  not 
stay  behind.  We  shall  want  to  be  near 
each  other.  I  am  a  sailor's  wife,  and 
my  husband's  ship  is  my  home.  The— 
the  child  shall  be  born  on  shipboard.  .  .  ." 

She  laughed  gayly  into  his  troubled 
eyes  and  turned  to  draw  out  a  volume 
from  his  bookshelves,  a  tattered  Mari- 
time Manual. 

"See,"  she  exclaimed,  mischievously, 
hunting  through  the  worn  pages.  "Here 
it  is — 

The  Master  of  a  Vessel  at  sea  may 
be  required  to  administer  medical  aid 
to  those  on  board.  He  may  even  be 
required  to  set  a  broken  arm,  or  saw 
off  a  leg,  or  assist  a  woman  in  child- 
birth. .  .  . 

I  suspect  there's  nothing  so  -very  un- 
usual in  babies  being  born  at  sea,  or 
they  wouldn't  have  put  it  in  the  Manual!" 

"Sweet  sailor's  life!"  Mr.  Stimson  ex- 
claimed when  he  was  told  about  it. 
"This  here,  now,  Golden  Fleece  will  be 
a  floating  nursery.  The  cat's  getting 
ready  to  have  kittens,  too!" 

The  day  came  finally  for  the  Golden 
Fleece's  departure,  July  14,  and  she 
dropped  down  the  East  River  from  the 
loading  berth  to  her  anchorage  off  the 
Battery  to  take  on  the  remainder  of 
her  crew,  while  a  considerable  con- 
course of  spectators  gathered  in  the 
Park  to  watch  the  new  clipper  put  to 
sea  and  admire  her  graceful  hull  and 
towering  masts. 

For  an  hour  or  more  she  was  the 
center  of  a  busy  swarm  of  Whitehall  * 
boats,  scurrying  back  and  forth,  bring- 
ing odd  lots  of  sailors  and  their  dunnage 
to  be  put  aboard  under  the  eye  of  a 
boarding-house  runner,  many  of  them 
in  varying  stages  of  blissful  indifference 
as  to  their  whereabouts,  identity,  and 
destination! 
".  .  .  over  the  side  with  them!  .  .  ." 
In  bowlines,  then  a  hastily  scribbled 
receipt  for  each  of  them  from  the  mate 
to  the  runner,  and  dump  them  into  their 
bunks  in  the  forecastle  to  sleep  it  off, 
while  the  gang  of  longshoremen  far- 
seeingly  provided  were  helping  to  get 
the  ship  ready  for  sea. 

And  then  as  the  last  Whitehall  boat 
left  her  the  tide  began  to  turn  and  she 
swung  easily  to  the  wind.  From  the 
Battery  the  pilot  could  be  seen  on  the 
quarter-deck  in  consultation  with  the 
captain,  and  the  captain's  golden-haired 
wife  standing  beside  him. 
"That  pretty  Mrs.  Parsons  .  .  ." 

The  mate  was  at  his  post,  in  charge 
of  the  topgallant  forecastle  with  the 
"third  blower;"  the  second  and  fourth 
mates  and  the  boatswain's  mate  were 
standing  by  to  work  the  main  deck  and 
watch  the  anchor  come  in.  Such  of  trie 
crew  as  were  not  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  they  were  still  in  a  Cherry 
Street  dance-hall  were  mustered  on  the 
forecastle,  ready  to  man  capstan-bars  and 
ropes. 

The  Golden  Fleece  was  sailing. 
"Man  the  windlass,  Mr.  Stimson,  aiid 
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heave  short,  .  .  ."  the  order  went  for- 
ward. 

"All  right,  men,"  the  mate  cried  out. 
"Heave  away  on  the  windlass  breaks — 
and  strike  a  light!" 

Over  to  the  Battery  Park  the  chantey 
man's  song  went  floating  while  the 
anchor  began  to  come  in  slowly  over  the 
windlass: 

.  .  .  Come  heave  up  the  anchor,  let's 

get  it  aweigh. 
Away,  Rio, 

It's  got  a  firm  grip,  so  heave  steady, 
I  say, 

For  we're  bound  to  Rio  Grande. 
And  away,  you  Rio, 
Oh,  you  Rio, 

Sing  fare  you  well,  my  bonny 

young  girls, 
For  we're  bound  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Now  you  Bowery  ladies,  we'll  have 

you  to  know, 
Aivay,  Rio, 

We're  bound  to  the  southward,  oh, 

L.ord,  let  us  go, 
For  we're  bound  to  Rio  Grande. 

And  away,  you  Rio, 

Oh,  you  Rio, 

Sing  fare  you  well,  my  bonny 

young  girls, 
For  we're.  .  .  . 

"  'Vast  heaving!"  came  the  cry.  "The 
anchor's  apeak,  sir." 

"Loose  sails  fore  and  aft.  .  .  ." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir.  Aloft  there,  you  scum, 
loosen  sails — royals  and  skysails,  leave 
staysails  fast." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"Cast  that  gasket  adrift  on  the  fore- 
topsail  yard — get  your  watch  tackles 
along  to  the  topsail  sheets.  .  .  .  Hook 
on  the  pendant,  you  lubbers.  .  .  ." 

The  sails  were  loose,  fluttering  in  their 
gear,  courses,  topsails,  topgallantsails, 
royals,  skysails. 

"Sheet  home  the  topsails!"  came  the 
order.  "Ease  down  handsomely  as  the 
sheets  come  home!" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

".  .  .  lively  there  with  those  buntlines. 
Belay  port  maintopsail  sheet  —  rouse 
home  the  starboard  sheet.  .  .  .  Now  then 
lay  down  on  the  main  yard.  .  .  ." 

"Belay  starboard — well  the  mizzen  top- 
sail sheets  belay.  .  .  .  Lead  out  topsail 
halyards  fore  and  aft  and  masthead  her!" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir.  Long  pulls  now — strike 
a  light,  there,  strike  a  light.  .  .  ." 

.  .  .  Yeo,  aye,  and  we'll  haul, 

To  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots, 

Yeo,  aye,  and  we'll  sing, 

To  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots, 
To  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots, 
To  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots  

"Belay  maintopsail  halyards.  .  .  ." 

The  sails  were  set  fore  and  aft.  The 
anchor  was  being  brought  to  the  rail 
with — 

New  York  City  is  on  fire, 
With  a  hoodah  and  a  doodah, 
New  York  City  is  on  fire, 
Hoodah,  doodah,  day  I 

Blow,  boys,  blow, 

For  Californi-o, 

There's  plenty  of  gold, 

So  I've  been  told, 

On  the  banks  o' 

The  Sacramento! 

The  Golden  Fleece  began  to  pay  off, 


gathering  way,  and  from  the  Battery 
came  a  rousing  cheer. 

"Dip  the  ensign,"  commanded  Mat. 

They  were  away,  down  the  bay,  for 
the  trip  around  the  Horn.  .  .  . 

When  he  had  discharged  the  pilot 
outside  of  Sandy  Hook,  Mat  turned 
to  his  mate. 

"What  kind  of  a  crew  do  we  seem 
to  have  shipped  this  time,  Mr.  Stimson?" 
he  asked. 

The  mate  turned  and  spat  over  the 
rail  before  replying.  Mrs.  Parsons  had 
gone  below  to  put  her  stateroom  in 
order,  and  there  was  no  one  to  hear 
them  talk. 

"It's  probably  the  biggest  bunch  of, 
now,  ruffianly  cutthroats  and  blacklegs 
ever  walked  a  deck,  if  you  want  my 
opinion,"  Mr.  Stimson  remarked. 

"What  are  you  saying?  .  .  ." 

"Well,  there's  supposed  to  be  fifty-six 
men  before  the  mast  and  eight  boys. 


From  "The  Clipper  Ship  Era."  by  Arthur  H.  Clark 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) 


DONALD  McKAY 
"Powerful,  long-limbed  vessels  from  the 
yards  of  Donald  McKay,  Fernald  &  Petti- 
grew,  William  H.  Webb,  Trufant  &  Drum- 
mond,  Jacob  Bell,  George  Raynes,  Jacob  A. 
Westervelt,  Perrin,  Patterson  &  Stack — 
marvels  of  beauty  and  speed,  the  joy  of 
their  builders,  and  the  pride  of  the  Yankee 
merchant  fleets" 

Two  out  of  that  lot  are  Americans,  and 
I  doubt  if  we'll  find  more  than  six  of 
them  to  act  as  quartermasters  and  steer 
the  ship." 

"And  the  rest?" 

"Blacklegs,"  said  Mr.  Stimson.  "Black- 
minded,  yellow-livered  blacklegs.  Never 
saw  a  ship  before  except  in  a  picture 
over  a  bar.  Don't  know  the  difference 
betwen  a  martingale  boom  and  a  monkey 
gaff.  Dance-hall  scum  on  their  way  to 
the  gold  mines  stealing  a  ride.  Not 
even  an  honest  packet  rat  among  them. 
This  will  be  a  sweet,  now,  trip!" 

"Mutiny?"  Mat  asked,  quietly. 

"Mutiny,  and  full-rigged  hell!"  said 
the  mate. 

Mat  turned  away  and  leaned  over  the 
rail  for  a  moment,  watching  the  water 
rippling  by.    Of  course  it  was  not  too 


late  to  put  back  and  secure  a  new  crew. 
.  .  .  Then  he  drew  Mr.  Stimson  aside 
and  spoke_  with  him  earnestly  for  a 
while. 

".  .  .  do  you  understand?  Muster  the 
entire  crew  aft — I'll  keep  them  busy 
while  you're  at  it.  Take  the  mates  and 
the  carpenter  and  boatswain.  Report  to 
me  afterwards  in  my  stateroom.  .  .  ." 

All  hands  were  called  aft,  while  Mr. 
Stimson  disappeared  into  the  forecastle, 
and  it  seemed  to  Mat  as  he  looked  at 
them  there  before  him  that  never  in  all 
his  experience  had  he  seen  a  more  vil- 
lainous set  of  human  beings  than  this 
precious  crew  of  his.  And  then  he  be- 
gan to  talk  to  them,  slowly  and  good- 
humoredly : 

".  .  .  you  are  aboard  of  a  fine,  com- 
fortable ship — plenty  to  eat,  good  pay, 
and  very  little  work,  as  you  all  know. 
What  work  there  is  to  do  must  be  done 
readily,  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
all,  and  when  your  officers  give  an  order 
it  must  be  obeyed  at  once.  It  may  mean 
the  lives  of  the  entire  ship's  company. 
Just  a  word  more  before  dismissing  you: 
I  hope  none  of  you  have  brought  spirits 
on  board — this  is  an  American  vessel, 
and,  as  you  all  know,  grog  is  not  allowed 
— or  weapons  of  any  sort.  These  things 
are  only  liable  to  make  trouble  at  sea. 
That  will  do.  .  .  ." 

The  men  shuffled  forward  again,  grum- 
bling among  themselves,  and  Mat  went 
below.  In  the  saloon  he  found  Mr. 
Stimson  and  the  third  mate. 

"Well?"  he  asked  them. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Stimson,  "this  here, 
now,  floating  paradise,  the  Golden 
Fleece,  is  less  of  a  navigating  hardware 
store  than  she  was  twenty  minutes  ago. 
We  broke  open  their  chests  and  ran- 
sacked their  bags,  and  heaved  the  lot 
overboard." 

"The  lot!" 

"Everything  calculated  to  give  trouble, 
I  mean — knives,  pistols,  sling-shots, 
knuckle-dusters.  .  .  ." 

"Rum  bottles,  .  .  ."  put  in  the  third 
mate. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Stimson  smiled.  "There's 
only  belaying-pins  and  capstan-bars  left 
on  board  now,  and  I'm  figuring  we'll 
use  those  ourselves.  .  .  ." 

"Good,"  said  Mat.  "A  little  handspike 
hash  will  do  wonders.  We'll  make 
sailors  out  of  this  crew  yet.  Now,  Mr. 
Stimson,  when  you  pick  your  watches 
have  each  man  who  is  wearing  a  knife 
lay  it  down  on  the  main  hatch  and  let 
the  carpenter  break  off  the  points  of  the 
blades." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir.  .  .  .'* 

"And  tell  the  officers  that  they  will 
always  come  on  deck  armed." 

"Very  good,  sir.  .  .  ." 

"And — and  don't  say  anything  to  Mrs. 
Parsons,"  Mat  concluded. 

Meanwhile  the  Golden  Fleece  was  surg- 
ing southward  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the 
Equator,  from  the  Equator  to  50°  S.  At- 
lantic. In  the  first  blow  she  ran  into- 
the  mate  danced  up  and  down  the  deck 
like  a  wild  Indian  at  the  sight  of  his 
sails  slatting  to  pieces  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  crew  to  handle  them. 

"You  scum! ".he  roared  at  them.  "You 
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dregs  from  hell's  coffee-pot!  I'll  teach 
you  to  stand  there  rolling  your  eyes! 
Up  aloft  with  you  and  stow  those  sails, 
or  I'll  beat  the  living  jumping  Jonah  out 
of  you!" 

And  with  the  mates  and  the  sail- 
maker,  the  carpenter,  the  steward,  and 
the  boatswain,  and  even  the  grinning 
darky  cook,  at  his  side,  the  crew  went 
stumbling  and  scrambling  aloft  in  a 
cloud  of  capstan-bars  and  heavers! 

"Sweet  sailor's  life!"  Mr.  Stimson 
panted  afterwards.  "It's  like  killing 
seals,  only  nowhere  near  as  profitable!" 

"We'll  have  trouble  with  them  later," 
prophesied  the  third  mate,  as  though  he 
were  looking  forward  to  it. 

"I'll  trouble  them!"  stormed  Mr.  Stim- 
son. "I'll  trouble  them  with  handspikes 
and  belaying-pins,  I'll  —  pipe  down, 
there's  the  lady.  .  .  ." 


'  s 


ome  seven  weeks  of  this,  with  Mat 
and  his  officers  on  their  guard  night 
and  day  and  the  crew  muttering  and 
growling  among  themselves,  and  the 
Golden  Fleece  began  to  meet  the  long 
gray  rollers  from  the  Horn.  One  west- 
erly gale  after  another  swept  down 
against  her,  and  Mat  and  the  mates 
took  turns  watching  the"  sheets  and  hal- 
yards to  prevent  the  crew  from  letting 
them  go  by  the  run. 

But  they  rounded  the  Horn  somehow, 
after  losing  three  men  from  aloft,  and 
turned  to  the  northwest,  with  all  sails 
set  to  Mr.  Stimson's  satisfaction  and  the 
belaying-pins  back  in  their  places  for 
the  first  time.  And  with  the  crew  omi- 
nously quiet  and  suspiciously  willing, 
as  they  headed  for  50°  S.  Pacific. 

"They  seem  to  have  settled  down," 
said  the  third  mate,  regretfully. 

"Yes.  I'd  trust  any  one  of  them  with 
an  empty  pocketbook  from  here  as  far 
as  the  rail,"  Mr.  Stimson  remarked, 
grimly. 

But  Mat  for  once  was  not  thinking 
of  his  crew,  or  even  of  his  ship,  if  such 
a  thing  had  been  possible.  Worn  out 
as  he  was  with  the  constant  care  of  this 
nerve-racking  voyage,  there  was  another 
matter  now  that  filled  his  mind. 

"Matthew,"  his  wife  had  whispered  to 
him  the  day  before,  "Matthew,  it  will 
be  very  soon  now.  .  .  ." 

The  baby  was  born  on  September  9, 
three  days  northwest  of  the  Horn,  at 
two  bells  in  the  morning  watch.  A  baby 
girl,  and  Mr.  Stimson  swore  enthusiasti- 
cally and  perspiringly  throughout  the 
night. 

"Sweet  sailor's  life!"  he  bellowed  at 
the  third  mate  at  one  point  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. "God  save  us  all!  Mr.  Par- 
sons, he's  turned  into  a  saved  midwife, 
and  save  my  eyes  if  I  don't  believe  they 
expect  me  to  be  a  saved  wetnurse  to  this 
here,  now,  infant  that's  come  aboard,  by 
the  great  jumping  Jonah!  Heaven  and 
salvation!  .  .  ." 

From  the  very  first,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  herself,  the  baby  dis- 
played a  marked  disinclination  to  sleep. 
She  simply  would  not  sleep,  but  lay 
round-eyed  hour  after  hour,  especially 
at  night,  wondering,  no  doubt,  what  it 
was  all  about. 


From  "The  Clipper  Ship-Era,"  by  Arthur  H.  Clark  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) 

THE  <  OMET 

"The  California  trade  was  booming,  .  .  .  and  the  new  clippers  were  taking  the  water  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  got  off  the  ways:  the  Challenge,  the  Flying  Cloud,  the  Typhoon,  the  Golden  Gate, 
the  Comet,  the  Sword  Fish,  the  Monsoon,  the  Trade  Wind,  the  Ino,  the  Northern  Light" 


"She  seems  to  suffer  from  insomnia," 
laughed  Mat,  who,  now  that  his  own 
trouble  and  the  worst  of  the  trip  were 
safely  over,  showed  every  indication  of 
making  up  for  his  tiny  daughter's  som- 
nolent deficiencies. 

Four  or  five  weeks  went  by,  and  the 
Golden  Fleece  crossed  the  Equator  once 
more.  The  end  of  the  voyage  was 
drawing  near,  and  the  crew  were  so  well 
behaved  that  the  officers  began  to  dis- 
regard Mat's  instructions  about  appear- 
ing on  deck  armed.  As  for  the  baby, 
she  continued  obstinately  wakeful. 

".  .  .  but  Matthew,  >dear,  she  does 
sleep,  really  she  does!"  Mrs.  Parsons  as- 
sured Mat. 

"She's  a  freak!"  insisted  Mat.  "Hasn't 
batted  an  eyelid  since  she  was  born.  Ex- 
traordinary case  of  insomnia.  .  .  ." 

And  then  one  night  Mat  was  aroused 
out  of  a  very  sound  sleep  by  the  infuri- 
ated wailings  of  his  daughter. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  now?" 
he  growled.    "Just  because  you  don't 
sleep,  you  know,  is  no  reason  to  wake 
•everyb — " 

To  his  slowly  aroused  senses  there 
had  come  suddenly  the  sound  of  scuffling 
footsteps  from  above,  and  a  breathless 
voice — ■ 

"Help!  .  .  .  help!  .  .  .  Captain  Par- 
sons! .  .  ." 

Mat  sprang  from  his  bunk  and  rushed 
through  the  saloon  and  up  the  compan- 
ionway.  Up  forward  on  the  main  deck, 
in  the  moonlight,  with  his  back  against 
the  port  bulwark,  he  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Stimson,  fighting  off  with  his  bare  fists 
four  of  the  crew,  who  had  attacked  him 
with  knives.  His  shoulder  and  hands 
were  cut  and  bleeding,  and  blood  was 
streaming  down  one  cheek. 

Mat  grabbed  an  iron  belaying-pin  from 
the  rail  and  sprang  forward  with  a  roar. 

"Kick  them  in  the  stomach,  Stimson!" 
he  bellowed.   "I'm  with  you.  .  .  ." 


He  swung  the  heavy  pin  with  both 
hands  above  him,  and  crashed  it  clown 
on  the  two  nearest  heads. 

"Murder  my  mate!  .  .  .  Murder  my 
mate!  .  .  ."  he  kept  grunting. 

When  it  was  all  over — Mr.  Stimson 
had  done  for  one  of  them  himself — two 
of  the  mutineers  were  dead  and  the 
other  two  were  stunned  and  battered. 
They  were  put  in  irons  after  they  had 
told  their  story.  The  old  story  of  re- 
laxed vigilance  and  secretly  fostered 
mutiny,  culminating  in  this  attempt  to 
murder  the  officers  one  by  one  and  seize 
the  ship.  As  for  the  two  corpses,  Mat 
routed  out  the  crew  and  pointed  at 
them. 

"Take  a  good  look  at  these  galley 
rats,"  he  said.  "And  try  and  profit  by 
their  example.  Then  you  can  bury  the 
murderers.  .  .  ." 

"Owket  sailor's  life!"  Mr.  Stimson  ex- 
>J  claimed  afterwards  when  he  was  hav- 
ing his  wounds  dressed  in  the  saloon. 
"Jumped  at  me  from  behind,  the  mur- 
dering cockroaches!  I  thought  no  one 
would  ever  come!  Guess  you  saved  my 
life,  Captain  Parsons.  .  .  ." 

"No,  don't  thank  me,"  smiled  Mat. 
"Thank  my  daughter.  I  was  sound 
asleep,  but  of  course  slie  wasn't,  and  she 
heard  you  and  squawked  fit  to  raise  the 
dead.  .  .  ." 

"Matthew!"  from  Mrs.  Parsons. 

"Well,  it's  a  fact,"  insisted  Mat. 
"There's  no  question  about  it.  Thanks 
to  her  habit  of  staying  awake  all  the 
time,  she  saved  our  lives  and  she  saved 
the  ship!  Susanna,  my  dear,  do  you 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do?" 

"What?  .  .  ." 

"I'm  going  to  name  her  Insomnia." 

"Hush,  Matthew,"  said  Mrs.  Parsons. 
"The  baby's  asleep." 

"Sweet  jumping  Jonah!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Stimson.   "What  next?" 


PATIENT   LABORERS   OF  GREECE 
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irATER  BUFFALOES  OF   SALONIKA,  WITH  THEIR  TURKISH  MASTER 


From  Mrs.  Fred  Curtis  KUs,  Plrseus,  Greece 


THE  BOOK  TABLE 


A  JURIST  AND  IDEALIST 


BOTH  in  the  profession  and  in  popu- 
lar estimate  there  is  a  definite  im- 
pression that  the  law  has  been 
commercialized  in  the  past  few  decades. 
Many  Question  whether  a  Marshall  would 
to-day  have  opportunity  to  develop  the 
fundamental  principles  which  his  decis- 
ions established  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  By  such  critics  it  is  believed 
that  the  leading  lawyers  of  to-day  devote 
their  talents  to  securing  immediate  re- 
sults, based  on  technical  statutory  and 
legal  construction,  and  that  the  profes- 
sion is  honeycombed  by  hordes  of  little 
men  whose  delight  is  to  make  a  fetish 
of  procedural  meticulousness. 

As  an  antidote  to  such  gloomy  ap- 
praisal the  profession  at  large,  and  all 
interested  in  the  historical  development 
of  law,  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harold  J. 
Laski  for  bringing  within  easy  reach 
some  of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes's 
work.  These  papers'  cover  a  period  from 
1885  to  1918,  and  all  have  been  previously 
published.  His  "Early  English  Equity," 
"Agency,"  and  the  "Path  of  the  Law" 
will  be  welcomed  by  many  readers  as 
old* familiar  friends  whom  they  will  be 


glad  to  entertain  again.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  sincere  person  to  read 
the  whole  collection  without  seeing  that 
all  leaders  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal. 

The  book  reveals  the  high-minded 
teacher,  justice,  and  idealist.  His  ad- 
dresses sometimes  make  it  clear  that  lie 
is  of  the  blood  of  the  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table."  His  regard  for  his 
profession  is  high,  and  we  remember  no 
more  appreciative  definition  of  the  law 
professor  than  "The  contagious  interest 
of  companionship  should  make  the  stu- 
dents partners  in  their  teachers'  work. 
The  ferment  of  genius  in  its  creative 
moment  is  quickly  imparted.  If  a  man 
is  great,  he  makes  others  believe  in 
greatness;  he  makes  them  incapable  of 
mean  ideals  and  easy  self-satisfaction." 

"Mr.  Justice  Holmes  is  no  believer  in 
"easy  accomplishment,  and  his  forecast 
is  not  over-rosy.  The  family  humor, 
however,  does  not  fail  him  when  he 
quotes  a  student's  criticism  of  his  some- 
what somber  view:  "You  would  base 
legislation  upon  regrets  rather  than 
upon  hopes." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


FICTION 

HAD  MAN  (THE).  By  Charles  Hanson  Tovvne. 
(Based  on  the  Play  by  Porter  Emerson 
Browne.)    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

A  "novelization"  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  plays  of  the  season. 

FIRST  SIK  PERCY  (THE).  By  Baroness  Orczy. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  Y'ork. 

A  tale  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  days 
ofJYIaurice  of  Nassau;  intrigue,  poison- 
ing, war,  and  the  clash  of  duelists' 
swords  fill  the  book  with  activity  and 
suspense. 

MUSIC,  PAINTING,  AND  OTHER  ARTS 
MINIATURE    COLLECTOR     (THE).      By  Dr. 

George  C.  Williamson.  Dodd,.  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York. 

This  book,  with  its  scores  of  attractive 
reproductions  of  noted  miniatures,  will 
be  especially  useful  for  the  experienced 
collector,  but  a  reading  of  it  by  any  one 
with  a  predilection  for  a  hobby  will  be 
likely  to  add  another  to  the  host  of 
miniature  enthusiasts. 

BIOGRAPHY" 
GAMBETTA.    By  Paul  Desehanel.    Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  Y'ork. 

The  author's  prominence,  first  as 
President  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  then  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public, and  later  as  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator, lends  peculiar  interest  to  this  biog- 
raphy. As  the  reader  turns  page  after 
page  of  it  he  feels  that  the  experiences 
of  this  latter-day  statesman  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  guided  his  treatment  of 
the  experiences  of  an  earlier-day  politi- 
cal leader  whom  he  knew  personally. 
The  book  as  a  whole  should  prove  of  • 

'Collected  Legal  Papers.  By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  New  York. 


great  value  to  the  student  of  modern 
French  history.  It  is  not  written  with 
as  much  vivacity  as  we  often  find 
among  French  authors. 

REIGN  OF  PATTI  (THE).  By  Herman  Klein. 
Illustrated.  The  Century  Company,  New 
Y'ork. 

Adelina  Patti  was  not  only  a  great 
prima  donna,  but  also  an  engaging  per- 
sonality. This  we  find  well  set  forth 
in  the  present  volume.  Its  author  knew 
Madame  Patti,  and  his  work  is  in  every 
sense  authoritative. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
El'ROPE  1789-1920.  By  Edward  Raymond  Turner. 
Ph.D.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City. 

This  is  an  interpretative  history  of 
modern  Europe.  We  are  glad  that  the 
sub-title  "1789-1920"  is  not  too  exclusive 
and  that  the  author  gives  us  some  de- 
scription of  history  from  1603,  when 
James  I  arrived  from  Scotland  to  mount 
the  throne  left  vacant  by  Elizabeth's 
death.  The  text  reflects  careful  scholar- 
ship of  course,  and  also  the  new  signifi- 
cance which  certain  facts  have  taken  on 
since  1914.  The  work  is  well  equipped 
with  maps  and  should  prove  a  valuable 
volume  of  reference. 

GROPING  GIANT  (THE).  By  William  Adams 
Brown,  Jr.  The  Yale  University  Press,  New 
Haven. 

Other  writers  have  written  more  fully 
about  the  Russian  people — their  customs, 
their  institutions,  their  habits.  But  we 
know  of  no  writer  who  has  portrayed 
more  effectively  the  character  and  tern  ' 
perament  of  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves. Mr.  Brown  is  a  very  under- 
standing person.    He  does  not  in  the 


least  conceal  his  American  democracy. 
He  apparently  did  not  conceal  it 
from  his  Russian  friends  and  acquain- 
tances. But  he  did  not  obtrude  it 
upon  them,  and  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  sympathizing  with  those  with 
whom  he  did  not  in  the  least  agree.  His 
book  is  a  "mental  photograph,"  even 
more  interpretative  than  that  furnished 
by  John  Spargo,  William  English  Wall- 
ing, Bertrand  Russell,  or  H.  G.  Wells. 
It'' does  for  the  Russian  what  Victor 
Brenner  has  done  by  his  statue  of  "The 
Awakening  Giant"  and  Rembrandt  by 
his  picture  of  "The  Noble  Slav."  In  all 
the  confusion  of  Russian  life,  in  all  the 
conflicting  currents  and  purposes,  con- 
scious .and  unconscious,  of  the  Russian 
people,  Bolsheviki,  peasant,  intellectuals, 
ex-nobility,  he  discovers,  and  enables  his 
readers  to  discover,  "a  Russia  groping 
blindly  about  for  some  way  to  realize 
an  ideal  of  freedom  for  which  she  was 
in  almost  every  sense  unprepared  but 
for  which  she  would  accept  no  permanent 
substitute."  As  a  collection  of  inter- 
views and  an  interpretation  of  cliar- 
•acter  it  is  instructive;  as  a  book  of  ex- 
perience it  is  fascinating. 

LA  1ST  BAYS  OF  THE  ROMANOVS  (THE).  By 

George  Gustav  Telberg  and  Robert  Wilton. 
Illustrated.  The  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York. 

This  is  a*  book  of  tragic  interest.  One 
of  its  authors  is  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Saratov  and  former  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  in  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment at  Omsk.  The  other  author  is  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  "Times." 
The  first  author  has  taken  copies  of  the 
depositions  (or  sworn  statements)  in 
the  investigation  of  the  Bolshevist  mur- 
der of  Nicholas  II  and  his  family  at 
Yekaterinburg  in  July,  1918.  These 
statements,  taken  together,  narrate  the 
life  of  the  Imperial  family  from  the  date 
of  the  Emperor's  abdication  to  his  mur- 
der. Mr.  Wilton's  narrative  supplements 
the  translations  from  the  official  records. 
The  volume  discloses  new  light  upon  the 
Emperor's  character  and  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Romanov  family.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  hitherto  unpublished  photo- 
graphs. 

POETRY 

ATTIC  OF  THE  PAST,  AND  OTHER  LYRICS 
(THE).  By  Louis  Ginsberg.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mr.  Ginsberg  is  an  enthusiastic  ob- 
server of  life.  His  enthusiasm,  however, 
has  outstripped  his  power  of  self-criti- 
cism, for  he  betrays  a  discouraging  lack 
of  ability  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  his  verse. 

ESSAY'S   AND  CRITICISM 

THOUGHT  ANT)  EXPRESSION  IN  THE  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Henry  Osborn 
Taylor.  2  vols.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

These  solid  volumes  give  a  luminous 
interpretation  of  the  thought  of  a  won- 
derful century — that  which  saw  Luther, 
Shakespeare,  Michelangelo,  Rabelais,  Ba- 
con, Copernicus.    The  treatment  of  the 
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vast  theme  is  thoroughly  sympathetic 
yet  modern  in  its  point  of  view,  and  the 
style  is  scholarly  without  being  pedantic. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
ENGLAND;    BELGIUM.      Edited    by  Findlay 
Muirhead,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    The  Blue  Guides. 
Maps  and  Plans.    The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Muirhead's  series  of  "Blue  Guides" 
are  initiated  by  books  on  England  and 
Belgium.  In  form  and  in  general  effect 
they  remind  one  of  the  Baedeker  books; 
their  particular  excellence  lies,  of  course, 
in  their  being  very  much  up  to  date. 
They  will  be  welcome  as  clear  and  prac- 
tical guides,  and  also  as  reference  books 
for  use  in  the  quiet  of  one's  study. 

IN  BERKSHIRE  FIELDS.  By  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Eaton's  book  will  of  course  appeal 
to  lovers  of  the  Berkshires.  The  book, 
however,  is  not,  as  may  be  anticipated, 
so  much  a  description  of  Berkshire  land- 
scapes as  it  is  in  particular  of  the  little 
creatures  who  populate  the  Berkshire 
Hills — the  birds  and  insects,  indeed  all 
the  animal  life.  His  descriptions  of  that 
life  are  charming  and  he  eloquently 
pleads  for  its  preservation.  The  text  is, 
as  it  should  be,  exquisitely  illustrated. 

IN  MOROCCO.  By  Edith  Wharton.  Illustrated. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Popular  attention  has  recently  been 
so  strongly  directed  to  Mrs.  Wharton's 
novels  that  we  may  be  in  danger  of  for- 
getting her  writing  in  another  field. 
The  present  volume  is  therefore  timely. 
It  will  make  any  reader  who  has  ever 
vsiited  Morocco  long  to  revisit  that 
country,  and  especially  in  this  brief  in- 
terval "between  its  virtually  complete 
subjection  to  European  authority  and 
the  fast-approaching  hour  when  it  is 
thrown  open  to  all  the  banalities  and 
promiscuities  of  modern  travel."  Aside 
from  the  author's  characteristically 
acute  observation  of  country  and  people, 
her  account  of  the  five  years'  work  of 
Lyautey  (one  of  the  greatest  of  colonial 
administrators)  as  Resident-General 
would  alone  make  the  book  well  worth 
any  one's  attention. 

LAST  CRUSADE  (THE).  By  Donald  Maxwell. 
Illustrated.  The  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York. 

In  1918  the  British  Admiralty  sent  the 
author  of  this  volume  to  Palestine  as 
official  artist  to  make  sketches  for  the 
Imperial  War  Museum.  The  present 
volume  shows  the  results.  It  comprises 
some  hundred  sketches  in  color,  mono- 
chrome, and  line.  The  sketches  are 
vivid,  though  of  uneven  value.  The 
text  is  of  more  even  value.  It  has  a  con- 
tinuous, conversational  quality  and  an 
unfailing  humor  and  keenness. 

WITH  GRENFELL  ON  THE  LABRADOR.  By 

Fullerton  L.  Waldo.  Illustrated.  The  Flem- 
ing H.  Re  veil  Company,  New  York. 

To  Dr.  Grenfell's  recently  published 
autobiography  any  one  interested  in  his 
great  work  should  add  Mr.  Waldo's  book._ 
It  describes  the  Labrador  country.  It' 
shows  vividly  the  kind  of  folk  who  live 
there.  And  it  shows  in  particular  what 
Dr.  Grenfell  has  wrought  among  them. 
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It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  has  healed  the 
sick  and  clothed  the  naked  and  fed  the 
starving.  We  know,  too,  that  he  has  es- 
tablished hospitals  and  co-operative 
stores  and  shelters.  But  what  we  do  not 
know  so  well  is  that  he  has  done  all 
these  things  for  twenty-nine  years  in  an 
almost  boyish  way,  that  his  light  heart 
and  his  sturdy  cheer  and  his  absence  of 
pose  and  of  pietistic  manner  have  car- 
ried the  goodness  of  his  work  straight 
home  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  and  to  contributors  in 
America  and  England  with  an  effective 
appeal  quite  apart  from  and  beyond  any 
actual  material  good  accomplished.  We 
are  glad  to  have  this  account  of  Dr. 
Grenfell  from  a  journalist  who  puts  his 
subject's  buoyant,  engaging  personality 
strongly  to  the  fore.  Incidentally,  that 
personality  ought  to  count  for  a  great 
deal  in  these  days  when  Dr.  Grenfell 
is  trying  to  get  together  $1,500,000  with 
which  to  endow  his  hospital  work.  His 
written  appeal  ought  to  be  enough,  it 
is  true,  to  do  this.  But  wherever  he 
appears  his  modest,  simple  manner,  as 
he  casually  describes  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  the  North,  is  overwhelmingly 
convincing. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
GREATHEABT  OF  THE  SOUTH  (A).    John  T. 
Anderson,  Medical  Missionary.     By  Gordon 
Poteat.     The  George   H.    Doran  Company, 
New  York. 

A  loving  tribute  to  a  useful  life  that 
was  too  soon  ended.  The  book  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  those  interested 
in  missions. 

EDUCATIONAL 
LIBERAL    COLLEGE    (THE).     By  Alexander 
Meiklejohn.     The  Marshall  Jones  Company, 
Boston. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  by 
Amherst  College  men,  to  be  known  as 
the  "Amherst  Books."  The  inception  of 
this  admirable  plan  is  in  honor  of  the 
end  of  Amherst's  first  century  of  use- 
fulness. The  volume  is  a  liberal-minded 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  college 
education — what  should  a  liberal  col- 
lege be  and  do,  what  should  it  not  be, 
how  should  it  influence  public  life  and 
private  culture? 

MISCELLANEOUS 
SPEECHES   DELIVERED   BY   EDOUARD  DE 
BILLY   DURING    HIS   MISSION    IN  THE 
UNITED    STATES,    1917-1919.  Berger-Le- 
vrault,  Nancy. 
Any  one  who  met  the  late  Edouard  de 
Billy,  either  in  France  or  during  his 
mission  in  the  United  States,  will  wel- 
come this  volume  of  his  speeches.  They 
record  the  aspirations  and  reflections  of 
one  who  combined  in  admirable  degree 
both  realism  and  idealism.    The  book 
should  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  real 
foundation   of  the   sympathy  between 
France  and  America. 

SPOUT  AND  ATHLETICS 
HAPPY  HUNTING-GROUNDS  (THE).    By  Ker- 
mit    Roosevelt.      Charles    Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

There  are  two  chapters  in  this  book 
that  none  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  friends 
and  admirers  should  miss — the  first, 
which  is  a  delightful  account  of  com- 
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panionship  between  father  and  son  and 
of  training  in  fortitude  and  forbearance, 
and  the  last,  which  is  a  picturesque  and 
racy  account  of  the  friendship  between 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Seth  Bullock, 
"last  of  the  frontiersmen." 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

POETRY 

DIVINE    COMEDY    OF    DANTE  ALIGHHSRI 

(THE).  The  Italian  Text  with  a  Transla- 
tion in  English  Blank  Verse  and  a  Com- 
mentary. By  Courtney  Langdon.  Vol  II — 
PURGATORIO.  The  Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LITTLE  HOMESPUN  SONGS  AND  VERSES. 
Woven  from  Thoughts  of  Children.  Words 
and  Music  by  Beatrice  Hubbell-Plummer. 
Illustrated.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

MOONS  OF  GRANDEUR.  A  Book  of  Poems. 
By  William  Rose  Benet.  The  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York. 

ESSAYS    AND  CRITICISM 
EARLY  TUDOR  POETRY,  1485-1547.     By  John 

M.  Berdan.     (Studies  in  Tudor  Literature.) 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
VIEW   VERTICAL    (THE),   AND  OTHER  ES- 
SAYS.   By   Winifred   Kirkland.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

WAR  BOOKS 

GENERAL  STAFF  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS  (THE). 

By  General  Ludendorff.  Translated  by  F. 
A.  Holt,  O.B.E.  2  vols.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

NEW  ENGLAND  IN  FRANCE,  1917-1919.  A 
History  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Division,  U.  S.  A. 
By  Emerson  Gifford  Taylor.  Illustrated. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

PASSING  LEGIONS  (THE).  How  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Met  the  American  Army  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Gateway  to  France.  By 
George  Buchanan  Fife.  Illustrated.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

SIR  ARCHIBALD  MURRAY'S  DESPATCHES. 
(June  1916-June  1917.)  With  Specially  Pre- 
pared Maps  and  Portraits.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN  RUSSIA.  By  George  Lans- 
bury.    Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York. 

SCIENCE 

BEHAVIOR  OF  CROWDS  (THE).  A  Psycho- 
logical Study.  By  Everett  Dean  Martin. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

NEW  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE  (THE):  ITS  DE- 
VELOPMENT DURING  THE  WAR.  Edited 
by  Robert  M.  Yerkes.  Illustrated.  The 
Century  Company,  New  York. 

WILD  CREATURES  OF  GARDEN  AND 
HEDGEROW.  By  Francis  Pitt.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


An  Anti-Defamation  League,  organized 
in  1913  to  prevent  the  defamation  of  the 
Jews  "and  ultimately  to  put  an  end  to 
unfair  discriminations  against  all  citi- 
zens of  our  land,"  is  issuing  a  series  of 
booklets  in  reply  to  charges  against  the 
Jews  published  in  the  Dearborn  "Inde- 
pendent." The  headquarters  of  the 
League  are  in  Room  1228,  Tribune  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  Illinois.  Readers  who 
have  been  affected  by  reports  of  these 
charges  would  do  well  to  consult  these 
booklets.  Whether  they  are  free  or  sold, 
and,  if  sold,  what  is  the  price,  the  book- 
lets do  not  state.  One  of  them  is  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Taft  in  a  characteristic 
judicial  tone,  and  is  all  that  an  impartial 
reader  needs  to  convince  him  of  the 
fraudulent  character  of  the  so-called 
"Protocols"  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  anti-Jewish  charges.  - 
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LOOK  STEADILY  AT  THIS  DISH  OF 
RASPBERRIES  FOR  A  FEW  SECONDS 
THEN  THINK  OF  THE  DELICIOUS  MELT- 
ING FLESH,  FULL  OF  RICH  CREAMY 
JUICE.     DID  .  YOUR  MOUTH  WATER  ? 

Erskine  Park  Everbearing 
Red  Raspberry 

The  early  'till  late  berry 

SHOULD  BE  PLANTED  IN  EVERY  GARDEN 

Conceive  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  having 
such  berries  on  your  table  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn,  the  source  of  wonder  to  your  neighbors 
that  you  can  pick  the  finest  raspberries  from  the 
latter  part  of  June  until  the  snow  flies.  On 
November  20th  we  cut  a  large  branch  of  the  Erskine 
Park  with  blossoms.green  berries  and  ripe  fruit  upon  it. 

The  plant  is  by  far  the  strongest  growing 
raspberry  we  have  ever  seen.  It  branches  like  a 
tree  and  it  also  has  the  largest  and  most  roots  of  any 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

It  was  first  discovered  on  the  beautiful  estate 
'Erskine  Park"  of  Mr.  George  Westinghouse, 
Lee,  Mass.  This  estate  is  in  the  midst  of  the  beauti- 
ful Berkshire  Hills,  with  a  temperature  in  winter  of 
30  er  40  degrees  below  zero,  so  that  the  hardiness  of 
this  berry  is  unquestioned. 

Whether  it  is  berries,  or  fruit  trees,  shrubs 
or  roses,  evergreens,  hedge  plants,  or  orna- 
mental shade  trees,  we  are  headquarters  for 
a  large  stock  in  unlimited  assortment.  Send 
for  our  general  catalog— it  describes  all— 
it  s  yours  for  the  asking. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery 

Established  1866  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Landscape  Gardening  Construction 

Anywhere  in  the  Americas,  f orowners,  architects 
municipalities,  mill  grounds,  golf  courses,  pri- 
vate estates.  Color  schemes  for  perennial  gardens 
THE  H.  B.  CLEWLEY  CO..  WOBURN,  MASS 


THIS  BOOK 

ON  HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 

Sent  Free 

Contains  practical  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  make 
your  home  artistic, 
cheery  and  inviting.  Ex- 
plains how  you  can  easily  and  economically 
keep  the  finish  of  your  woodwork,  floors  and 
furniture  in  perfect  condition. 

DECORATING  ? 

This  hook  gives  complete  instructions  for 
finishing  both  hard  and  soft  woods  in  enameled 
effects  with  Johnson's  PerfeeTone 
Enamel — and  in  stained  effects  with  John- 
son's Wood  Dye.  We  will  gladly  send  yon 
this  book  free  and  postpaid.  When  writing, 
please  mention  the  name  of  your  best  dealer 
in  paints. 

Tell  your  painter  and  architect  that  you 
want  your  floors  and  interior  trim  finished 
with  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes.  Then 

you  will  he  assured  of  satisfactory  results  a 

thrill  of  pleasure  when  the  work  is  new  and 
yearly  satisfaction  at  its  wearing  qualities. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  OL.  3,  Racine,  Wi». 

"  fhe  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 


A  Painted  Terrace  at  Mammoth  Hot  Spri. 


ngs 


Vacation  in  the  land 
you  will  never  forget 

— make  it  a  Burlington- Northern  Pacific  Planned 
Vacation     through     Yellowstone    National  Park. 

Enter  at  famous  Gardiner  Gateway — see  Devil's  Slide, 
Paradise  Valley,  Gate  of  the  Mountains,  Electric  Peak' 
and  other  'wonders  of  the  northern — Gardiner—, 
entrance. 

See  roaring  geysers  250  feet  high,,  fossil  forests  eons 
old,  the  steaming,  tinted  terraces  of  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  the  painted  canyon  graven  into  "  monstrous 
heads  of  kings,  dead  chiefs— men  and  women  of  the 
old  time,"  the  Tetons,  Y.ellowstone  Park  ! 

Leave  via  Cody  Road—"  the  most  wonderful  ninety 
miles  in  America."  Motor  through  colossal  Sylvan 
Pass,  wild  and  beautiful  Shoshone  Canyon,  past  the 
gigantic  Government  dam  higher  than  the  New  York 
Flatiron  Building. 

Burlington-Northern  Pacific  Planned  Vacation  in- 
cludes Cody  Road  without  side  trips  or  additional  cost. 

Also,  it  takes  you,  at  slight  side-trip  cost,  to  delightful  Rockv 
Mountain  National— Estes— Park  where  you  can  golf,  climb  fish 
horse-back  ride,  as  long  as  you  wish;  thence  to  Denver 'with 
Pike  s  Peak,  Colorado  Glaciers,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and 
other  numerous  and  renowned  regions  near  by.  All  the  way  on 
through  trams— all  in  connection  with  your  tour  of  Yellowstone 
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Old 
Faithful 
Geyser 


Free  Book  of 
Yellowstone  I 
Park 

All  about  the  park — "The 
whole  story  in  a  nut- 
shell." Richly  illustrated. 
Send  for  your  copy  now. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  U.  &  Q.  Railroad,  Chicago 
_     A.  M.  CLELAND 
, Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
iNorthern  Pacific  Railway 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


ton -Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacations 


m& greet  won^P^r^fme  park,  Rocku  Mountain-Estes- 
fork,  and  C  <  lomdo,  all  on  one  circle  trip. 


THE  NATIONAL 
PARK  LINE 


THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 

A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCAKBOKOIH-.H  SCHOOL.  SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON,  N.  V. 


The  Colombian  Treaty 

HOW  were  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Panama  Canal  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer,  the  Hay-Pauncefote,  the 
Hay-Herran,  and  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaties? 

What  is  the  story  of  the  secession  of 
Panama  from  Colombia? 

What  does  The  Outlook -mean  by  say- 
ing in  its  editorial  on  the  Colombian 
Treaty  in  this  issue  that  "anyway,  Co- 
lombia lost  a  great  opportunity  even  if 
she  did  throw  it  away  by  greed  and  at- 
tempts at  extortion"?  How  did  Colom- 
bia show  greed  and  attempt  extortion? 
Who  was  Marroquin?   What  did  he  do? 

In  your  opinion,  can  cordial  interna- 
tional relations  be  purchased?  What 
are  your  reasons? 

What  do  you  think  the  leading  fac- 
tors in  tiie  creation  and  maintenance  of 
international  good  will  are? 

What  is  your  reaction  to  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
editorial?  Explain. 

Why  is  it  that  any  decision  reached  as 
to  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  Co- 
lombian Treaty  will  be  an  important 
one? 

Define  carefully  the  following  terms: 
Apology,  treaty,  quid  pro  quo.  tacit, 
reparation,  disparage,  adjuration. 

The  Cut  in  Railway  Wages 

What  are  the  provisions  of  the  Esch- 
Cummins  Law?  Has  this  law  any  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  railway  wages? 
Explain. 

For  what  reasons  are  the  railways 
hard  pressed  at  the  present  time? 

Has  an  attempt  been  made  to  stand- 
ardize railway  wages  in  the  United 
States?  Would  such  standardization  be 
a  good  or  an  evil  thing?  What  illustra- 
tions can  you  give  that  would  tend  to 
prove  your  answer? 

If  the  proposed  reduction  in  wages  in 
the  various  industries  in  the  United 
States  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness men  to  break  the  power  of  organ- 
ized labor,  is  it  a  wise  attempt?  Can 
the  spirit  of  organized  labor  be  success- 
fully suppressed?  Does  it  do  harm  to 
attempt  to  suppress  it? 

Why  has  the  problem  of  railway  man- 
agement always  been  a  very  difficult  one 
in  every  country? 

Each  attempt  to  dispose  of  our  rail- 
way problem  seems  only  to  have  led  to 
complications.  What  is  your  explana- 
tipn  of  this? 

Do  you  think  railway  employees  justi- 
fied in  opposing  any  reduction  in  their 
wages? 

If  the  railways  cannot  live  on  their 
present  revenue,  what  remedies  are  open 

1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  foi  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them. — The  Editors. 


under  existing  conditions?  Which  one, 
with  reasons,  do  you  consider  best? 

What  is  the  Railroad  Labor  Board's 
opportunity?  Can  this  Board  enforce  its 
decisions? 

You  would  do  well  indeed  to  read  the 
chapter  on  the  problem  of  our  railways 
in  Volume  II  of  "Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics," by  F.  W.  Taussig  (Macmillan) , 
and  also  the  chapter  on  the  same  ques- 
tion in  "Current  Economic  Problems," 
by  W.  H.  Hamilton  (University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  Chicago). 

Upper  Silesia  and  Poison  Gas 

What,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia? 

Can  you  make  clear  the  aptness  of 
The  Outlook's  comparison  of  the  Ger- 
mans pouring  into  Upper  Silesia  to  the 
going  of  the  "carpetbaggers"  into  the 
South  after  the  Civil  War?  What  is 
meant  by  "stuffing  ballot-boxes  in  the 
best  Tweed  style"? 

It  is  argued  that  such  great  resources 
as  those  of  Upper  Silesia  ought  not  to 
fall  into  such  untrained  hands  as  those 
of  the  Poles.  Have  you  any  answer  to 
this  assertion? 

Has  The  Outlook  made  clear  why  the 
election  that  is  determining  whether 
Upper  Silesia  shall  belong  to  Germany 
or  Poland  is  a  very  important  matter 
to  Americans? 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  for  the 
Allies  to  destroy  Germany's  dye  indus- 
try? Would  such  action  be  economically 
sound?  If  your  answer  to  both  of  these 
questions  is  no,  what  do  you  think  that 
the  Allies  should  do  in  reference  to 
Germany's  dye  and  high-explosive  in- 
dustry? 

Has  this  article  on  Upper  Silesia  an 
alarmist  tendency?  Discuss  your  answer 
somewhat  at  length. 

Roosevelt's  Best  Contribution 
to  Democracy 

What  was  Roosevelt's  best  contribu- 
tion to  you?  For  what  reasons  is  the 
name  of  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  so  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States? 
Do  you  believe  in  the  kind  of  work  he 
stands  for? 

Senator  Davenport  believes  that  Mr 
Roosevelt  "did  more  to  make  democracy 
permanently  workable  than  any  other 
man  in  our  history."  How  far  can  you 
go  in  an  attempt  to  prove  this? 

What  other  useful  contribution  by  Mr 
Roosevelt  to  democracy  than  the  one 
discussed  by  Senator  Davenport  in  this 
article  can  you  name?  Why  do  you  con 
sider  this  contribution  as  important  as 
you  do? 

Have  you  yet  read  "Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  His  Time  Shown  in  His  Own  Let- 
ters," by  Joseph  B.  Bishop  (Scribners); 
"Impressions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  by 
Lawrence  F.  Abbott  (Doubleday,  Page) ; 
"Theodore  Roosevelt;  An  Intimate  Biog 
raphy,"  by  William  R.  Thayer  (Hough 
ton  Mifflin)  ? 


"A  Cup 

of  Cocoa 


is  good  at  any  hour  of  the  day  || 


Baker's  Cocoa 

is  especially  good  in  the  even' 
ing  a  short  time  before  re^ 
tiring.  Its  flavor  is  delicious, 
its  aroma  most  attractive,  and 
it  is  ponducive  to  restful  sleep 
without  being  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  a  narcotic. 
Absolutely  pure  and  whole^ 


some. 


Booklrt  of  Choice 
Recipes  sent  jree 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 
DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 


The  time  for  Vapo-Cresolene  is  at  the  first  indication 
of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  often  the 
warnings  of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use,  as  you  just  light  the  little  lamp  that 
vaporizes  the  Cresolene  and  place  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all  night ; 
making  breathing  easy,  relieving  the  cough  and 
easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  cheats 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Coughs 
and  Nasal  Catarrh.   Its  germicidal  qualities  make  it 
a  reliable  protection  against  these  epidemics. 
It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 
Cresolene  lias  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  past 
forty  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  is  unquestionable 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
Send  for  Descriptioe 
Booklet  31. 
Try   Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritat- 
ed Throat,  composed  of  slip- 
pery elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar 
and'  Cresolene.    They  can't 
harm  you.  Of  your  druggist 
or  from  us.  ltlc  in  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 
62  Cortlandt  St..  New  York, 
or  Leeming-Miles  Building 
Montreal,  Canada 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 


(C)  Prince,  New  York 


Frederick  Morgan 
Davenport  has 
held  the  chair  of 
Law  and  Politics  at 
Hamilton  College 
since  1904.  He  is 
a  member  of  the 
New  York  Senate 
and  wasProgressive 
nominee  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of 
New  York  in  1912 
and   for  Governor 


in  1914.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Massa 
chusetts;  his  home  is  in  Clinton,  New 
York.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  The  Outlook.  Among  his  con- 
tributions have  been  sagacious  and 
discriminating  accounts  of  political  con- 
ditions from  the  farthest  East  to  the 
farthest  West  of  the  United  States. 

TVTilliam  C.  Gregg  contributed  "Inter- 
W  viewing  Germany"  in  last  week's 
issue  of  The  Outlook.  He  is  still  in 
Europe.  A  president  of  an  important 
manufacturing  company,  he  has  a  prac- 
tical rather  than  an  academic  view  of 
economic  conditions.  He  was  recently 
identified  with  a  campaign  in  defense 
of  our  National  Parks  against  the  en- 
croachment of  special  irrigation  and 
power  interest.  He  has  carried  on  con- 
siderable explorations  in  Wyoming  in 
and  around  Yellowstone  Park. 

Meade  Minnigerode  contributes  the 
second  of  a  series  of  sea  tales.  The 
first  in  the  series  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 2  issue  of  The  Outlook.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post," 
"Collier's,"  and  the  "Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal." He  was  born  in  London  in  1887 
of  American  parents.  He  went  to  school 
at  Harrow,  England,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1910. 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  contributed  an  ar 
tide  on  the  diplomatic  service  to 
The  Outlook  for  March  9.  He  has  been 
an  attache  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Paris.  He  was  a  captain  of  infantry  in 
the  A.  E.  F.  He  served  with  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  to  negotiate  peace,  and 
was  sent  to  Vienna  and  Budapest  as 
member  of  the  Austrian  Field  party, 
January  to  June,  1919.  Since  November! 
1919,  he  has  been  in  business  in  New 
York. 

Arthur  Stimson  Draper  is  London 
correspondent  and  European  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  "Tribune."  He 
has  written  extensively  on  war  subjects 
for  American  and  British  publications. 
He  was  graduated  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1905. 

Beverley  Nichols  is  a  student  at  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1917,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
became  a  lieutenant  of  infantry.  He  has 
recently  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
U.nited  States  with  the  British  Uni- 
versity Commission,  acting  as  secretary 
to  Sir  Arthur  Everett  Shipley,  Master 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Vice- 
Chanceller  of  the  University,  whose 
American  impressions  appeared  recently 
in  The  Outlook. 
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Retail  Price  $  O  OF  I/M^n    Quality  of  Material 

Reduced     OtUU  OJrlV-r£LiO  ^^'t^** 

Hand  Workmanship  3  $10.00  II  ! 

Stylish  and  Durable  5  $6.00 
FOR   MEN  ^ND  WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT THESHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W  L  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  ATONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the^  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.They  are  made  of  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 

centers  of  America.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

CA  II  T  I  ft  |U  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
■ .  ■  W  I W  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 

S^vS;  Dou^las  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
SOOO  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President  t/ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
167  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


HOSIERY 

^for  MEN 


(^HAWKNIT  Hosiery 
^  will  appeal  to  any 
man.  More  particularly  to 
the  man  who  appreciates 
the  best  in  hosiery. 

oAt  your  dealer's 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO. 

jCowell.  C/Wass 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  FIFTH  ESTATE 


Edmund  Burke  said  that  there  were  Three  Estates  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  in  the  Reporters'  Gallery  yonder  there  sat  a  'Fourth 
Estate'  more  important  far  than  they  all. 

— Carlyle's  "Heroes  and  Hero  Worship." 


THE  business  of  banking  is  suffering  from  dry  rot,"  said 
an  Eastern  banker  to  me  the  other  day.  "It  is  the  result 
of  years  of  inbreeding.  The  only  remedy  is  immediate 
cross-fertilization  with  the  brains  and  courage  and  energy  of  the 
commercial  world." 


BY  JOHN  F.  THORNTON,  JR. 

Of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

My  banker  friend  struck  at  the  root  of  a  problem  which  is 
bothering  his  brethren  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  American  banking  is  in  a  state  of  evolution  from 
which  it  will  emerge  a  pulsating  force  in  American  life.  But 
our  bankers  are  seriously  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  trained 
men  in  their  institutions.  The  bank  worker  of  the  past  has  of 
necessity  been  more  or  less  of  a  specialist  in  banking  technique, 
and  the  narrow  economic  functioning  of  the  average  bank  has 
not  demanded  of  him  a  broad  business  training.  Four  distinct- 
developments  in  the  banking  world  within  the  past  ten  years 


Common  Sense  In 
Investing  Money 

HY  is  it  "easier  to  make  money  than  to  keep  it?"  Because, 
generally  speaking,  less  common  sense  is  used  in  investing 
than  in  other  business  matters.  Too  many  investors  fix 
their  eyes  on  yield  rather  than  security,  and  ignore  the 
fundamental  principles  of  safety.  These  first  principles  may  be 
expressed  very  simply: 

1.  "Safety  first",  not  second.  Make  sure  of  the  quality  of  your  goods 
before  you  look  at  the  price  tag,  that  is  —  satisfy  yourself  that  the 
investment  is  safe  before  you  even  think  of  the  interest  return. 

2.  Select  an  investment  that  will  free  you  from  worry,  care  and 
management  —  that  will  not  depreciate  in  price  and  worth. 

3.  Get  a  good  return  on  your  capital,  but  don't  forget  that  an  exorbitant 
yield  is  a  danger  signal,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  best  and 
safest  investments  will  give  you  only  a  fair,  safe  rate  of  interest. 

Our  new  booklet,  "Common  Sense  in  Investing  Money",  tells  clearly 
and  simply  how  to  select  safe  investments  in  the  light  of  the  above 
simple  first  principles.  Write  for  it  today.   Ask  for 
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have  found  him  unprepared  to  assume 
:     new  duties,  and  our  banking  leaders 
have  begun  to  look  to  the  young  men 
now  serving  in  the  ranks  of  industry 
and  commerce. 
Perhaps  wider  publicity  regarding  the 
;     excellent  opportunities  offered  will  serve 
to    stimulate    the  "cross-fertilization." 
Such  a  survey  as  this  can,  of  course, 
merely  point  out  the  straws  which  show 
the  way  the  wind  is  headed.    The  rest 
must  be  left  to  individual  investigation 
and  initiative. 

THE  BANK  PUBLICIST 

In  the  past  the  selling  of  a  bank's 
service  has  been  largely  a  social  matter. 
Bank  officers  have  been  selected  on  the 
strength  of  their  prestige  and  large  fol- 
lowings.  Club  memberships  and  hand- 
shaking have  been  about  the  most  potent 
arguments  available  to  the  banker  who 
wished  to  induce  a  business  man  to 
p  transfer  his  account  to  his  bank. 

Hundreds  of  banks  are  still  using  this 
old-fashioned  drummer  style  of  sales 
manship.  But  they  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  lash  and  spur  of  competition. 
'  The  business  man  is  becoming  educated 
to  broad  banking  service.  He  realizes 
that  any  bank  worthy  of  the  name  will 
care  for  his  surplus  funds,  pay  his 
checks,  and  discount  his  paper.  Frankly, 
he  wants  "more." 

The  large  wholesale  houses  maintain 
staffs  of  men  who  visit  their  dealers 
regularly,  show  them  how  to  arrange 
their  stores,  and  help  them  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  to  solve  their  business  prob- 
lems. The  new  bank  salesmanship  has 
many  points  in  common  with  this  "mer- 
chandising service."  The  bank  sales- 
man, or  solicitor,  acts  as  the  inter- 
mediary between  the  bank  and  its  client, 
j  Very  often  he  has  behind  him  a  research 
department  which  furnishes  him  with 
material  for  his  clients.  Sometimes  he 
must  do  his  own  research  work.  In 
either  case,  his  duty  is  to  see  that  the 
client  does  not  become  a  mere  name  on 
the  bank's  books. 

I  The  banks  of  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  concentrate  their  new  business 
(  activities.  They  have  begun  to  special- 
ize; we  already  have  cotton  banks,  live- 
stock banks,  and  banks  with  staffs  of 
experts  on  leather,  wool,  the  retail  trade, 
and  others.  Openings  are  uncovered 
daily  for  men  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  dis- 
tinct cross-sections  of  American  busi- 
ness. They  are  emphatically  "ground- 
floor"  opportunities. 

An  interesting  development  in  bank 
salesmanship  is  the  inauguration  of  bank 
public-speaking  classes.  Our  bankers 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  good 
salesmanship  to  come  out  of  their  shells 
on  public  questions.  You  will  find  them 
active  in  town  meetings,  at  community 
•fairs,  and  at  the  big  industrial  and  com- 
mercial conventions.  In  hundreds  of 
manufacturing  centers  at  the  present 
time  they  are  rendering  real  public  ser- 
vice against  the  vicious  alien  propa- 
ganda which  has  penetrated  American 
trade-unionism. 

The  same  spirit  of  public  service  is 
manifesting  itself  in  bank  advertising. 
Here  is  an  Eastern  bank  whose  adver- 
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The  Careful  Fiduciary 

realizes  the  value  of  a  connection 
with  a  responsible  investment  house 


X^iETHER  an  individual  or 
an  institution,  the  careful 
trustee,  guardian,  or  executor 
appreciates  the  importance  of 
surrounding  himself  with  all 
possible  safeguards  in  order  to 
faithfully  discharge  the  obli- 
gations of  his  position,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  important  isfre- 
quently  the  investment  of  trust 
funds.  Safety  of  principal  in 
such  investments  is  all  impor- 
tant  and  it  is  here  that  a  con- 
nection with  a  reliable  invest- 
ment house  proves  invaluable. 

If  inexperienced  in  investment 
matters,  such  a  connection  is 
essential,  and  even  if  experi- 
enced, the  careful  fiduciary 
will  find  satisfaction  in  backing 


up  his  judgment  of  securities 
with  that  of  an  organization 
of  bond  specialists. 

Our  organization  includes 
among  its  clients  a  large  number 
of  institutions  and  individuals 
occupying  positions  of  trust, 
who  rely  on  the  thoroughness 
of  our  investigations  and  the 
conservatism  of  our  recom- 
mendations as  a  protection  to 
their  clients  and  themselves  in 
the  judicious  selection  of  their 
bond  investments. 

May  we  send  you  our  booklet, 
"Choosing  Your  Investment 
Banker^'setting  forth  in  further 
detail  the  history  of  our  House, 
the  nature  of  its  policies  and 
the  character  of  our  offerings? 


Ask  for  Booklet  OM-2.   You  will  incur  no  obligation 
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tisements,  week  after  week,  boost  its 
city  as  a  shipping  port.  There  is  a  small 
country  bank  whose  advertisements  are 
nothing  more  than  serial  explanations 
of  crop-rotation,  written  for  the  guid- 
ance of  a  farming  community  in  danger 
of  becoming  "worked  out."  Here,  again, 
is  a  small-city  bank  whose  only  bid  for 
public  attention  is  a  weekly  announce- 
ment pointing  out  to  young  men  some 
specific  business  opportunity  within  the 
city.  It  is  trying  to  stop  the  drift  to  the 
larger  centers  of  the  community's  most 
promising  young  men. 

"We  have  appointed  ourselves  the  eco- 
nomic guide  and  business  statesmen  of 
our  community,"  explains  the  publicity 
manager  of  one  of  these  banks.  "In  our 
advertising  we  say  nothing  about  our- 
selves. We  simply  ride  our  bank  into 
public  notice  through  association  with 
things  that  are  bigger  than  ourselves." 

The  new  bank  publicity  has  come  to 
stay,  and  it  holds  countless  opportunities 
for  brains  from  the  commercial  world. 


But  the  commercial  advertising  man 
must  realize  that  there  is  no  place  for 
bargain-counter  copy  artists.  The  de- 
mand is  rather  for  students  of  commu- 
nity development  and  the  economics  of 
the  present  world  order. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  CREDIT  MEN 

At  the  present  time  credit  is  scarce 
among  the  banks  of  the  country.  When 
general  conditions  have  improved,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  evident  a  new  credit 
policy  in  hundreds  of  banks. 

Time  and  again  in  the  past  merchants 
and  manufacturers  have  carried  on  nego- 
tiations with  their  banks  at  arm's 
length.  Many  times  credit  has  been 
granted  when  it  should  have  been  with- 
held. There  are  thousands  of  business 
enterprises  to-day  struggling  under  loads 
of  too  much  credit. 

"The  other  day  one  of  our  salesmen 
advised  a  customer  not  to  give  us  a 
twenty-thousand-dollar  order,"  said  the 
president  of  a  machinery  manufactur- 
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"  Like  the  threads  of  a  g'umt 
web  ALL  AMERICA 
CABLES  radiate  out 
from  New  York  commer- 
cially enmeshing  Central 
and  South  America." 


THE  OUTLOOK 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Where  Cocoa  Comes  From 

WHEN  you  drink  your  chocolate  soda 
or  sip  your  cup  of  cocoa,  you  are 
paying  tribute  to  a  sister  republic 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  Equator.  Ecuador 
produces  a  great  portion  of  the  world's 
supply  of  cocoa.  Her  panama  hats  are  among 
the  finest  made.  Her  vegetable  ivory  sup- 
plies us  with  buttons,  chessmen,  chips  and 
umbrella  handles.  Her  mineral  wealth  has 
untold  possibilities. 

Guayaquil  is  the  chief  port  of  Ecuador.  There  you  will 
find  business  men  from  the  world  over  who  have  come 
to  buy  and  sell.  There  also  you  will  find  a  station  of  the 
Ail  America  Cables  to  aid  American  business  by 
providing  a  direct  and  American-owned  means  of  cable 
communication. 

To  a  <reat  degree,  the  growing  business  and  friendly 
understandings  between  the  United  States  and  our  sister 
republics  have  been  developed  by  this  American-owned 
cable  system.  It  is  the  only  direct  and  only  American 
means  of  cable  communication. 

To  insure  rapid,  accurate,  and  direct  handling 
of  your  cables  to  all  of  Central  and  .South 
America,  mark  them  "VIA  ALL  AMERICA." 


JOHN  L.  MERRILL,  Pres. 

Main  Cable,  Offlcr 
89  Broad  Street,  New  York 


ALL  AMERICA  CABLES 
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ing  company  recently.  He  was  speak- 
ing at  the  directors*  meeting  of  a  large 
Middle  Western  bank.  "This  man 
thought  he  needed  some  of  our  ma- 
chines. Our  salesman  put  in  an  afternoon 
of  study  at  his  plant.  He  then  recom- 
mended that  our  customer  put  in  an- 
other type  of  machine  which  we  do  not 
manufacture. 

"That  is  how  our  sales  policy  works. 
We  are  building  for  the  future.  The 
house  that  gives  the  buyer  the  best 
measure  will  in  the  end  carry  away  the 
biggest  order.  Now,  as  bankers  we  are 
credit  merchants.  We  sell  the  use  of 
money  for  a  fee.  We  must  put  this  sales 
idea  to  work  in  our  credit  department. 
Two  of  our  best  customers  have  bor- 
rowed money  of  us  recently,  and  I  know 
it  was  unnecessary.  Some  day,  when 
they  have  had  more  experience,  they 
will  discover  that  we  allowed  them  to 
go  under  interest  charges  when  they 
need  not  have  done  so.  And  they  will 
carry  their  accounts  away  to  some  other 
bank  that  is  willing  to  study  their  needs, 
with  their  interests  in  mind  as  well  as 
its  own." 

This  is  the  important  development  in 
the  new  bank  credit.  The  steadily 
growing  density  of  our  population  and 
the  constantly  growing  complexity  of 
modern  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  conditions  are  calling  for 
a  more  highly  specialized  bank  credit 


service.  There  is  a  responsive  tendency 
among  the  banks  to  mold  their  credit 
service  to  distinct  trades. 

The  old-time  credit  man's  job  re- 
volved around  statement  analysis  and 
balance-sheet  appraisal.  The  ability  to 
read  a  statement  and  to  draw  conclu- 
sions therefrom  is  still  needed,  and  the 
new  credit  man  must  be  equipped  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting.  But  there  is  a  broader 
basis  for  credit  judgment  to-day,  and 
the  credit  man  of  to-morrow  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  credit  problems  of 
the  various  types  of  business  and  their 
individual  trends. 

To  men  of  analytical  and  deductive 
ability  bank  credit  work  offers  unrivaled 
opportunities.  But  it  is  not  the  work 
for  the  man  who  is  averse  to  constant 
study.  Problems  have  been  multiplied 
by  acceptances  and  other  credit  instru- 
ments, and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
will  demand  of  the  average  credit  man 
a  broader  education  than  he  now  pos- 
sesses. If  the  credit  man  is  not  con- 
stantly studying  trade  conditions  and 
new  methods,  he  is  standing  still.  And 
our  future  banking  will  have  no  patience 
with  the  man  who  cannot  keep  his  place 
in  the  line  of  march. 


THE  PASSING  OF  PROVINCIAL  FINANCE 

"England  has  for  many  years  acted  as 
the  world's  banker,"  said  the  chairman 
of  one  of  the  five  great  English  banks 
recently,  "and  she  will,  I  am  confident, 
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continue  to  do  so,  although  one  of  her 
customers  may  be  richer  than  herself." 

The  development  of  the  machinery 
through  which  our  country  is  to  play 
her  new  part  in  world  affairs  is  now 
well  under  way.  American  banking  is^ 
rapidly  becoming  an  integral  factor  ir. 
a  world  banking  system.  The  future 
holds  promise  of  competition  that  will 
call  for  the  best  of  America's  banking 
talent.  And  our  banking  leaders  are 
combing  the  country  for  men  who  can 
be  trained  to  hold  their  own  with  for- 
eign bankers. 

It  is  a  difficult  search.  I  have  can- 
vassed the  men  at  the  heads  of  many  of 
our  largest  and  most  active  banks,  and 
they  all  point  to  a  serious  shortage  of 
men  equipped  for  foreign  banking.  Our 
foreign  exchange  operations  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  foreigners 
who  have  received  their  training  in  the 
big  Continental  banks.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  American  men  prepared 
to  engage  in  this  complex  and  exacting, 
work,  although  it  holds  some  of  the  best- 
paid  positions  in  banking. 

But  foreign  exchange  is  only  one  de- 
partment   of    America's  international 
banking     operations.      Our  seaboard 
banks  and  our  interior  banks  are  estab- 
lishing  foreign   departments,  through 
which  they  render  practical  assistance 
to  their  foreign  trading  customers.  They 
are  calling  for  a  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience.    There  are  excel- 
lent openings  for  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  export  houses,  ocean  shipping 
companies,  railway  offices,  and  freight- 
forwarding  houses.    There  is  a  shortage 
of  men  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
transportation— who  are  familiar  with 
ocean  routes,  railways,  and  inland  water- 
ways, rates,  terminals,  and  port  facil- 
ities, and  who  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  document  technique.    Men  are 
wanted  who  are  familiar  with  foreign 
legal  procedure,  customs,  and  commer- 
cial treaties.    Two  banks  recently  bid 
against  each  other  for  the  services  of  a 
young  man  who  was  fitted  to  advisf 
clients  on  methods  of  entering  foreigi 
markets,  the  planning  of  foreign  sellim 
campaigns,  and  the  adapting  of  com 
nodities  to  foreign  market  requirements 
These  are  some  of  the  accomplishment 
which  will  serve  as  passports  to  th' 
most  interesting  and  absorbing  brand 
of  the  new  banking.    But  the  prospec 
tive  international  banker  must  be  pre 
pared  for  hard  study.    He  must  becom 
a  student  of  the  present  and  prospectn 
economic  and  financial  strength  of  th 
major  Powers,  the  plans  for  railway  e: 
tension  in  foreign  lands,  the  bankin 
and  currency  systems  of  a  dozen  foreig 
countries,  and  the  intricacies  of  foreig 
commerce  and  politics.  He  will  be  calle 
upon  to  deal  with  an  ever-changing  var 
ety  of  questions.    The  daily  news  < 
the  world  will  have  its  bearing  upc 
his  work— the  supply  of  gold  at  Siml 
the  crash  of  a  foreign  ministry,  the  a 
pearance  of  the  bubonic  plague,  an  issi 
of  Soviet  notes  backed  by  platinum  r 
serves— nothing  of  moment  can  happt 
in  any  part  of  the  world  which  he  w 
not  have  to  consider.    There  will 
need  for  far  more  than  routine  ai 
departmental  thinking. 

Provincial  finance  has  definitely  pass 
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from  American  life.    Our  larger  finan- 
i  cial  institutions  are  sending  out  repre 
j  •  sentatives  to  establish  branch  banks  in 
t  foreign  lands.    At  present  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Far  East  have  a  special  ap 
:**»eal  to  American  bankers,  but  it  is  only 
, -'a  matter  of  time  when  they  will  under- 
!   take  the  penetration  of  Canada,  South 
\  Africa,  Europe,  and  Australia.    All  of 
these  pioneering  operations,  which  are 
|   doing  much  to  establish  the  dollar  as  a 
familiar  medium   of  exchange   in  the 
1   world's  markets,  are  attracting  the  more 
adventurous  spirits  in  banking. 
But  foreign  service  does  not  monopolize 
,   the  interest  of  our  younger  bankers. 
There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the 
future  of  American  banking  lies  in  our 
undeveloped  rural  districts.   It  is  a  moot 
question.     But  the  fact  remains  that 
.  country  banking  is  beginning  to  attract 
many  of  our  city  bankers.    They  see 
here  opportunities,  not  for  high  and 
Strictly  administrative  positions,  but  for 
i^nnore  modest  constructive  jobs. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  fertile  acres 
await  the  settler — and  the  banker.  The 
trend  of  banking  development  is  West- 
ward, but  there  are  distinct  counter- 
1  movements.    The  Southern  States  and 
the  New  England  States  are  indirect 
'  beneficiaries  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
I  land  values  that  has  occurred  during  the 
past  two  years   in   the  Middle  West. 
Farmers  are  moving  into  these  terri- 
j  tories,  which  are  unbanked  or  under- 
'  banked.    There  are  excellent  opportu- 
t  nities  for  pioneer  banking  in  Alaska, 
1  for  "our  last  frontier"  is  attracting  more 
and  more  outside  capital. 

"Some  day,"  said  a  country  banker  to 
'■■  me  recently,  "the  production  and  dis- 
j  tribution  of  farm  products  will  be  placed 
on  as  sound  an  economic  basis  as  the 
1  manufacture  and  sale  of  hats."   That  is 
1  the  work  to  which  the  new  country 
banker  is  committed.    He  is  playing  an 
!  important  part  in  the  great  organizing 
process  now  under  way  in  American 
agriculture.  He  has  problems  as  weighty 
as  those  of  any  city  banker.  Better 
!  transportation,  better  market  facilities, 
better  schools,  better  rural  living  and 
social  conditions — all  are  part  and  parcel 
i  of  his  daily  work.    The  young  man  at- 
i  tracted  to  country  banking  as  a  career 
has  two  excellent  inducements:  a  "close 
to  the  soil"  existence  and  an  opportunity 
for  constructive  service  in  the  organi- 

■  zation  of  our  basic  industry. 

"bachelor  of  banking" 
There  is  a  big,  new,  wholesome  spirit 
i  in  American  banking.    That  man  is  no 
longer  accounted   a  successful  banker 

■  who  extorts  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
possible  on  a  loan  or  who  has  the  least 

1  amount  of  overdue  paper  in  his  portfolio. 
"A  successful  banker  is  about  one-fifth 
accountant,  two-fifths  lawyer,  three- 
fifths    political    economist,  four-fifths 

•  gentleman  and  scholar;  total,  ten-fifths — 
double  size.  Any  smaller  person  may  be 
a  pawnbroker  or  promoter,  but  not  a 
banker." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking.  The  Institute  is  a  branch  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association,  and 
numbers  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
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What  Chicago  Means 
to  the  World 

CHICAGO  is  the  storehouse  of  the 
nation.    It  supplies  the  world  with 
much   of  its   food,   clothing,  and 
machinery.    In  its  contribution  of  essen- 
tial commodities  alone,  Chicago  stands  as 
one  of  the  world's  most  necessary  cities. 

Its  services  are  universal,  its  wealth  and 
commodities  are  transported  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth. 

The  Continental  and  Commercial  Banks 
are  called  upon  to  contribute  banking 
service  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of 
Chicago's  enterprise.  They  are  qualified 
in  resources,  facilities,  and  experience  to 
help  the  city  serve  the  world. 

The  CONTINENTAL  and 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Over  #55,000,000  Invested  Capital 
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The 

First  National  Bank 
of  Boston 


Transacts  commercial  banking 
business  of  every  nature 
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FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
bank  officers,  directors,  and  employees 
among  its  members.    It  has  chapters  in 
every  large  city  at  which,  for  a  nominal 
fee,  any  bank  employee  may  study  undei  »•- 
experts  the  fundamentals  of  banking. 

These  young  men  who  are  to  direct 
the  destinies  of  the  banking  interests  of 
the  country  look  upon  banking  not  as  a 
business  alone,  but  as  a  profession.  They 
point  out  the  three  old  learned  profes- 
sions— theology,  law,  and  medicine — and 
the  younger  journalism.  They  argue 
very  convincingly  on  the  qualifications 
of  banking  for  admission  to  this  group. 
It  is  but  a  matter  of  time  when  legis- 
lative recognition,  together  with  appro- 
priate action  by  our  colleges,  will  make 
of  an  educated  banker  a  doctor  of  finance 
or  a  master  or  bachelor  of  banking.  The 
"Fifth  Estate"  is  coming  into  its  own. 
But  it  needs  the  quickening  influence  of 
new  blood. 


Make  it  your  New  England  Bank 


Least  cost.  Greatest  advantages. 
Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of 
capital.  Transact  business  and  keep 
books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
paid  and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  Laws,  blanks  and 
directions  free.  Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate 
liability.  Stoddard  Incorporating  Co.,  Box  S-N,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


INCORPORATE 
IN  ARIZONA 


VfilTD  VJ  A  NTS  in  every  line  of  household,  educational, 
IUUK  VY  All  1  ^business,  or  personal  service-domestic 
workers, teachers,  nurses,  business  or  professional  assistants, 
etc.,  etc.— whether  you  require  help  or  are  seeking  a  situ- 
ation, may  be  filled  through  a  little  announcement  in  the 
classified  columns  of  The  Outlook.  If  you  have  some  article 
to  sell  or  exchange,  these  columns  may  prove  of  real  value 
to  you  as  they  have  to  many  others.  Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
cular and  order  blank  AND  FILL  YOUR  WANTS.  Address 
Department  of  Classified  Advertising,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


First  Farm  Mortgages 
and  Real  Estate  Bonds 

Non-Speculative  Investments 
Netting  6%,  6^%,  and  7% 

During  this  period  of  after-war  deflation,  business 
must  stand  considerable  strain  and  peril.  Don't 
let  high  interest  rates  tempt  you  to  forget  safety 
of  principal. 

Well-placed  First  Farm  Mortgages  are  the  safest 
of  all  securities,  being  backed  by  the  land  itself. 

During  the  37  years  we  have  been  in  business, 
our  'Clients  have  never  lost  a  dollar.  Write  today 
for  descriptive  pamphlet  "  S  "  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  Lander  &  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1883 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


kWn-te  *hTs  Booklet 


For  Christian  investors.  You 
receive  regular,  generous,  non- 
taxable life  income.  Your  money 
helps  a  Christian  enterprise. 

Ash  for  Booklet  J.  American  Bible  Society 
25  Bible  House.  Astor  Place.  New  York. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 

LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years'  experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  V'ork  City. 

MUSICAL  

FOR  SALE  —  Handsome  Estey  organ. 
Splendid  tone.  Fine  order.  9,593,  Outlook. 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

WANTED— Trained,  registered  nurse  for 
rural  district  nursing.  Locality  .'ill  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Salary  $100  per  month  w  ith 
board,  lodging,  uniforms,  and  equipment. 
Reply  to  Mrs.  0.  li.  .Mitchell,  Chairman  Nurse 
Committee,  152  East  35th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Business  Situations 

WANTED  —  1,5110  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors ;  no  experience  ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study;  easy  terms; 
$110  to  $200  monthly  ami  expenses  guar- 
anteed, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability. 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

NURSERY  GOVERNESS.  Young  Prot- 
estant woman  for  two  little  boys.  Central 
New  York  suburbs  of  Albany  and  Troy.  9,537, 
Outlook. 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  gov  erneases,  matrons,  house- 
keepers, social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards.  Providence,  East  Side  Box  5. 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee  ;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, governesses,  secretaries,  attendants, 
mother's  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


Comoanlons  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED— Young  gentlewoman  of  refine- 
ment and  culture,  fond  of  the  country,  who 
would  appreciate  quiet  home  life  with  lady 
requiring  companion-nurse.  Must  have  good 
health.  Full  particulars  and  references  de- 
sired. 9,516,  Outlook. 

MOTHER'S  helper  or  practical  nurse  for 
two  children  aged  1  and  3  years.  In  Friends' 
family,  Germantown,  Phila.  Permanent  posi- 
tion. References  required.  State  salary. 
9,596,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Man  and  wife  without  children 
as  caretakers  for  small  country  place  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  Man  must  have  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  care  of  cows.  9,597, 
Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coining  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  forcolleges,  public 
and  private  schools— all  sections  country 
(some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Agnew,  1254 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

WANTED— Experienced  nursery  govern- 
ess, Protestant,  age  3IM0,  refined,  educated, 
adaptable.  Highest  references  essential.  Posi- 
tion permanent.  Two  children,  ages  6  and  4 
years.  Summit,  N.J. Wages  $80.  9,560,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

POSITION  as  secretary  wanted  by  woman 
vith  nine  years'  experience  as  responsible 
ecretary  in  boarding  school.  9,531,  Outlook. 


WANTED,  July  and  August,  in  religious 
or  social  work.  Experienced.  9,580,  Outlook. 

EXECUTIVE  position  wanted  for  summer 
by  experienced,  capable,  cultured  woman. 
References.   9,585,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WANTED,  by  young  woman,  university 
graduate,  stenographer  six  years'  experience, 
desiring  to  travel  to  Far  East,  position  as 
secretary  to  pay  portion  traveling  expenses. 
Intends  joining  relative  in  Ceylon.  9,571, 
Outlook. 

WOMAN  with  unusual  school  experience 
desires  position  of  trust,  preferably  in  boys' 
school.  Exceptional  references.  9,569,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  executive  social  secretary 
desired  bv  lady  with  five  years'  experience. 
Will  travel.   Outlook,  9,577. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

TRAVELING  CALIFORNIA.  Trained 
attendant  and  kiudergartner  would  take 
charge  invalid  or  children.  References. 
9,507,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  matron  in  a  school  by  woman 
who  has  had  large  experience.  9,582,  Outlook. 

TWO  young  English  ladies,  hospital  trained, 
require'  position  in  family,  care  of  children. 
Out  West,  if  possible,  preferably  together. 
Excellent  testimonials.  One  year  m  this 
country.   9,581,  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  traveling  com- 
panion by  young  ladv.  Speaks  French  and 
Spanish  fluently.   9,583,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  middle  aged  widow  desires 
position  as  companion  to  elderly  lady  in  re- 
fined home.  9,587,  Outlook. 

REFINED  middle-aged  woman  desires  po- 
sition as  companion  to  lady  or  semi-invalid. 
Used  to  traveling.  Ten  years'  experience 
with  elderly  people.  Best  references.  9,588, 
Outlook. 

MATRON  -  housemother  desires  change. 
Housekeeping  experience.  9,592,  Outlook. 

CULTURED,  refined  English  woman,  10 
years'  experience  as  tutor,  accustomed  to 
driving  machine,  desires  position  as  com- 
panion or  secretary.  B.  A.,  fetation  M,  Box  66, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MANAGING  housekeeper.  Widower,  doc- 
tor's or  bachelor  apartment.  9,568,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helper: 

SUMMER  position  wanted  by  French  lads 
as  traveling  companion  abroad.  Highest  ret 
erences.  9,590,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  matron  or  manag 
ing  housekeeper  in  institution  near  New  Yorl 
City.  In  present  position  9  years.  9,561 
Outlook. 

TRAVELING  COMPANION  — Summer- 
preferably  France.  Young  lady,  French,  ex 
cellent  musician,  brevet,  references.  9,5.6 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Something  to  do.  June-Sept 
Out  of  town.  Experienced.  References 
9,578,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  as  companion,  governess 
for  summer.    Will  travel.  #9,574.  Outlook. 

NURSERY  governess,  experienced,  Ameri 
can,  Protestant,  young,  educated,  capablf 
entire  charge  of  children,  sewing.  9,57; 
Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

PRIMARY  teacher  wishes  position  wit' 
family  going  abroad.  Excellent  references 
9,533, 'Outlook. 

YOUNG  man,  university  graduate,  wishe 
position  as  tutor  or  companion  during  nex 
summer.  Three  years'  experience.  Accu: 
tomed  to  outdoor  life.   9,508,  Outlook. 

HOUSEMOTHER  desires  position  nex 
September  in  high  class  school.  Boys  prs 
ferred.  12  years'  experience.  Highest  refei 
ences.  Will  teach  2d,  3d  grade  Summe 
position  also  desired.   9.589.  Outlook. 

YOUNG  FRENCHMAN,  university  il 
structor,  will  tutor  or  be  companion  to  on 
or  two  bovs  during  summer.  Experiencei 
Highest  references.  Would  teach  trend 
9,991,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS  —  nursery  governess  —  cult 
vated  young  woman,  seeks  position  wit 
family  going  abroad  this  summer.  Experieni 
in  teaching,  physical  care,  German,  *  rend 
Excellent  references.  9,563,  Outlook.  _  . 

TEACHER  of  French  desires  position  : 
companion  or  governess.  College  graduat. 
References.  9,564,  Outlook. 
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[CAN 


FOR 

Steamship  Reservations,  \<J\ 


Rail  and  Pullman  Tickets, 
Baggage  and  Accident  Insut- 
/  ance,  European  RailwayTickets 
Hotel  Re»ervations  and  General 

Information. 
We  prepare  itineraries  and  quote 
3\co-t-,  for  independent  travel  in 
America,   Europe,  Orient. 


York 


o2 


R  AYMOND-WHITCOM  B 

TOURS  <S  CRUISES 


A  Summer  Cruise 

THE  LANDS  of  THE 
MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Iceland  :  :  The  North  Cape 
The  Fjords  of  Norway 

Sailing  direct  from  New'York 

June  25,  1921 

and  visiting,  also,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Belgium  and 
England 

$850  and  upward 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

22  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Moat  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^ASSS^S^' 


FNROPF    2The  Itathrrinr  ILocfte 

L.UIVV71  Li     &nmnt  %09iz  £0ur 

Bailing  in  June.  Exclusive,delighttul.  Address 
Katberine  Pantlind,  1 10  Morningside  Drive,  N.  Y.  City 


JAPAN 

Are  you  interested  in  it  ? 

If  so,  write  to  Secretary 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  120-page  Guide  Book  Free 

When  writing  please  mention  "  Outlook." 


SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 

to 

Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and 
I    Northern  Europe 

Sailings  April  28,  May  10 
and  weekly  through  June 

Special  Tour  for  Rotary  Clubs 

attending  Edinburgh  Convention 

Write  for  further  details 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Maes. 


Tours  and  Travel 


GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
small  party.  Babcock's  European  Tours.  1137 
Dean  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.    Established  1900. 


WORTH  WHILE  TOURS  to  EUROPE 
and  BATTLEFIELDS 

Remarkable  PRICES  due  to  small  overhead  expenses 
Write  now  to  WORTH  WHILE  TOURS. 
821  Centre  St.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Expert 
leaders.    Reasonable  prices.   Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Superb  routes  ART,  LITERATURE 

Splendid  leaders  HISTORY,  ERENCH 

Satisfactory  prices       SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CIIMMPD  THUD  8th  season.  Small 
OUIYIMLK  IUUK  private  party.  70 
days.  London  to  Naples.  Auto  Geneva  to  Nice. 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Chester,  420W.121st  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


\JT        •  I      I         NEW  MILFORD, 

Wayside  Inn  uim,m  c„.,  c«n„. 

The  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  A  restful 
place  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com- 
fortable home.  2  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE.  Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


If  You  Are  Tired  or  Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance. 


Dock  Ridge  Hall,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Fine  location.  Running  water  in  bedrooms. 
Private  baths.  Open  wood  fires.  Sun  parlor. 
Fresh  eggs,  cream,  chicken.  Rates  moderate. 


NEW  JERSEY 


LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.  Mtr^T' 

Peun  Cottage,  is  now  located  at  Chard  Cot- 
tage, 41!)  5th  St.  Will  take  a  limited  number 
of  guests.   Excellent  table.   Phone  52  W. 


NEW  YORK 


HURRICANE  LODGE 


anil 

Cottages 

IN  THE  ADIR0NDACKS 

nrricane,  Essex  Co.,  N.  r. 

Comfortable,  homelike.  Alti- 
ie  1,800  feet.  Extensive 
andas  overlooking  Keene 
lley.  Trout  fishing.  Camp- 
ing. Swimming  pool.  Golf 
links;  mile  course  9  well-kept  greens.  Tennis 
and  croquet.  Fresh  vegetables.  Fine  dairy. 
Furnished  cottages,  all  improvements.  Sep- 
arate suites  and  single  rooms.  Open  from  June 
13th  to  October  1st.  Address  until  May  1st.  K. 
Belknap,  85  North  Franklin  St.,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


_  tlurru 

'tt  -V  Comfort! 
f&  ^fe  r-  tude  1,8 
Sf&tJ&'fZ  verandas 
Valley.  1 


ADIRONDACKS,  The  CRATER 
CLUB.  Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain.  Cottages  with  central  club  house 
where  meals  are  served.  References  required. 
For  circular  or  information  address  John  B. 
Buenham,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 


Come  to  Camp  Sacandaga  Sa«?and?|a 

ADIRONDACKS  A  camp  for 
the  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors.  Refined  sur- 
roundings. Good  table.  Large  living-hall. 
Cottages  and  tents  for  sleeping.  Boats  and 
canoes.  Black  bass  fishing.  Hikes  into  the 
woods.  Nights  around  the  camp-fire.  Every- 
thing comfortable  and  homelike.  Chas.  T. 
Meyer,  Lake  Pleasant,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW    YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comtort.  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  aud  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW    YORK  CITY 


HOTEL  JUDSON 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  aud  street  car  lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Wiscasset  Bungalows 
and  Central  Dining  Hall 

The  comforts  of  a  home  without  the  cares  of 
housekeeping.  M.C.LocKwooD,Mt.Pocono,Pa. 


Health  Resorts 


LINDEN  I  TVJe, 1  ,pl,rce,  &r„Sicl£ 

n    ,   ,        „  People  to  Get  Well 

Uoyleitown.  «•  lAn  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  aud  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy.  Apply  for  circular  to 
Robert  Lippincott  Walter,  M.D. 
(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


Newfoundland, 

Idylease  Inn  ,  New  jemy 

»  A  modern  health  re- 

sort, delightful  in  autumn.  Let  us  send  you 
our  booklet.  D.  E.  DRAKE,  M.D. 


The  Bethesda  WhlM*lus' 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  241. 


Country  Board 


WANTED -Adult  Boarders  Zhio£di 

Virginia  farm.  Excellent  table,  conveni- 
•ences.  Delightful  spring  and  summer  season. 
Shooting,  riding,  etc.   4,457,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.  S^SES 

house,  bam,  stable,  and  garage  ;  large  water- 
front. Also  cottage  and  lots.  Photos.  Write 
M.  A.  PERKINS,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


CAMDEN,  MAINE 

For  rent,  three  furnished  summer  homes. 
One  nine  bedrooms,  three  baths,  three  fire- 
places, furnace,  laundry,  garage  with  chauf- 
feur's room,  $1,200 ;  one  seven  bedrooms,  bath, 
two  toilets,  $000;  one  for  rive  persons,  shore 
bathing,  $200.  Wilder  W.  Perry,  Camden,  Me. 


C1AMDEN,  ME.  For  rent,  several  high- 
/  _  class  seashore  cottages,  fully  furnished. 
Choice  locations.  Photos,  plans,  and  full  de- 
scription. J.  R.  Prescott,  Newtonville,  Mass. 


Moosehead  Lake,  Maine 

CAMP  CARIBOU 

Summer  cottage  on  lake  shore,  facing  moun- 
tains ;  large,  fully  furnished  ,  seven  chambers, 
hot  and  cold  water,  spring  water,  bathing. 
Through  Pullmans  to  lake.  Trout,  salmon, 
andtogue.  Daily  mail.  Hunting  in  October 
and  November.  Rental,  $000,  includes  ice, 
fuel,  and  complete  equipment;  or  for  sale  at 
$6,000,  partial  pavments  accepted.  Could  not 
be  replaced  for  $15,000.  Great  bargain.  For 
references,  photographs,  and  particulars  ad- 
dress F.  S.  Snyder,  55  Blackstone  St.,  Boston. 


MASS  A  CHUSETTS 


CAPF  rT»r>  furnished 

Vr  K^KJU    COTTAfiE  For 

Rent.  SHORE  COTTAG10  For  Sale 
Apply  Mrs.  W.  P.  KEEL,  Millburn,  N.  J.. 


Eastern  Point,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
FOR  SALE  or  TO  RENT,  FURNISHED 

Summer  Residence,  with  Garage 

Situated  on  the  hill,  commanding  fine  view 
of  ocean,  harbor  and  the  moors ;  one  of  the 
finest  locations  on  toe  Point,  4,493,  Outlook. 


Two  Furnished  Cottages 

FOR  RENT  from  June  24th  to  Sept.  10th 

Meals  furnished  at  White  House  Inn,  situated 
on  same  grounds.  For  details  apply  to  Mrs. 
M.V.  Burgess,  01  Elm  St.,Northawpt.on,Mass. 


NEW  HA MPSHIRE 


SUGAR  HILL,  N.H.£« 

tage.  8  rooms  and  bath,  good  spring  water, 

electricity,  fireplaces,  piazza.  Address 

J.  D.  REID,  317  Revere  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE  gJsSd* 

to  secure  desirable  building  lots  located  iii 
Hatbush  section  of  Brooklyn.  Suitable  for 
small  homes.  Bargain  to  a  builder  who  would 
take  advantage  of  the  ten-vear  tax  exemp- 
tion. For  particulars  telephone  White  Plains 
2064,  or  address  4,405,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


LAKE  PLACID 
CAMP 

For  Sale  or  Rent 
INDIAN  CAMP  on  MOOSE  ISLAND 

Fifteen  acres  with  800  ft.  frontage 
on  shore,  running  water,  approved 
sanitary  drainage.  Camp  is  appropri- 
ately furnished,  can  accommodate 
total  of  eighteen  people  in  main  camp 
and  servants'  quarters  ;*five  baths  ;  also 
includes  launch  house,  two  launches, 
boats  and  canoes.  Unsurpassed  view. 
For  details  write 

Mrs.  J.  BEN  J.  DIMMICK 
Scranton,  Pa. 


ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Located  directly  on  Trout  Lake,  three  miles 
by  good  road  from  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George.  Entirely  new.  Built  by  present 
owner,  who  will  rent  for  the  entire  season  at 
moderate  rental. Completely  furnished 
throughout.  Five  rooms  (three 
bedrooms)  and  bath.  Kitchen  with 
running  water.  Ice,  wood,  and 
rowboat  included. 
For  full  particulars  address  4.511,  Outlook. 


Essex-on-Lake  Champlain 

Furnished  camp,  $1.50.  Beautiful  home,  fur- 
nished ;  large  rooms,  bath.  Very  reasonable  for 
season. F.Ward,B12  Lafayette  St.,Orlando,Fla. 


Property  Wanted 


WANTFD.  Furnished,  Maine  Coast,  for  sea- 
imniLii/  80ni  smai^  attractive  cottage; 
living-room,  three  or  four  bedrooms,  bath, 
kitchen.    Best  references.   4,509,  Outlook. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPEECHES,  lectures,  and  special  articles 
prepared  for  all  occasions.  Prompt  and  careful 
service.  1,000  words,  $10.  Sanborn  and  Pierce, 
Studio,  000  Shepard  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BU SHU  ESS  OPPORTUN ITIES 

MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS  will  repre- 
sent responsible  concerns.  State  proposition 
fully.  Address  .Manufacturers'  Sales  Agency, 
Box  323,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

,  COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 

WOMAN  with  capital  desiring  a  home  aud 
business  address,  reference,  0,580,  Outlook. 

FOR  SALE— A  well  established  private 
school  for  young  girls.  9.570,  Outlook. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

OLD  FASHIONED  HOMEMADE  JAMS. 
Order  now  for  next  summer.  Hickory  Hill 
Jam  Kitchen,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVALID  or  nervous  patient  cared  for  in 
physician's  suburban  home.  Wife  professional 
nurse.  9,535,  Outlook. 

FARM  LIFE  for  4  boys  12  to  14  years  by 
week  or  month.  Salt  water  bathing.  Refer- 
ences exchanged.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Boynton,  Mystic, 
Conn. 

MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Refer- 
ences. 309  West  99th  St. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  nine 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  care  of 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Address 
i .  E.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Defective  persons  to  board. 
Address  W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

PHYSICIAN'S  refined  wife  will  give 
mother's  care  to  normal  child,  5  to  10,  sum- 
mer and  autumn  from  April  15.  Country 
home,  fresh  eggs  and  milk.  Compensation 
moderate.  Connecticut.  9,586,  Outlook.  " 

TRAINED  TEACHER  will  take  delicate, 
retarded  child  on  Vermont  farm.  Strict 
attention  given  to  physical  and  mental  needs. 
Apply  to  Miss  Sarah  Otis,  11928  Lake  Shore 
Blvd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

LITTLE  CHILD  of  refinement  is  ottered 
unusual  home  care  by  careful,  loving  mother. 
Physicians'  references.  9,565,  Outlook. 

CHILDREN'S  hotel  opens  June  15.  Expe- 
rienced, trustworthy  care.  Write  "Cape 
Cod,"  400  West  118,  New  York. 

BOYS  wanted,  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan,  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  3S1  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

WHILE  traveling  allow  your  children  the 
freedom  of  modern  country  home  in  charge 
of  college  women,  trained  aiid  experienced  in 
modem  methods  of  child  development.  Ac- 
commodations for  four  normal  children,  ages 
2  to  12.  9,594,  Outlook. 
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HERMAN 
Style  51 

For  Civilians 
Black  Calf 


Style  50 

Same  Last 
Tan  Calf 


HERMAN'S  shoes  are 
unique,  in  that  they  are 
the  best  footwear  obtainable 
for  the  widest  range  of  spe- 
cial uses  to  which  American 
men  put  their  shoes. 

The  call  for  special  shoes 
for  men  in  all  occupations, 
ranging  from  the  professions, 
military  life  and  business  life 
to  labor,  including  general 
outdoor  sports,  is  tremendous. 

Herman's  Shoes,  varying 
from  the  genuine  Munson 
U.  S.  Army  Last  to  the 
latest  dress  shapes,  and  fash- 
ioned from  highest-quality 
materials,  answer  to- this  call. 

Sold  in  8,000  retail  stores. 
If  you  are  not  near  one,  we 
will  fit  yon  correctly  and 
quickly  through  our  MAIL 
ORDER  DEPT.  at  Boston. 

JOS.  M.  HERMAN  SHOE  CO. 

825  Albany  Building 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  OUTLOOK'S 
BOOK  STALL 
We  shall  be  glad  to  purchase  for 
you  any  book  that  is  in  print. 
If  you  know  the  names  of  the 
author  and  publisher,  please  state 
them.  If  you  do  not,  please  write 
the  title  of  the  book  clearly  and 
we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
secure  the  book  for  you.  Books 
ordered  will  be  sent  as  promptly 
as  possible  upon  receipt  of  the  pub- 
lisher's price  plus  15c.  for  postage 
(20c.  west  of  the  Mississippi).  If 
the.  price  is  not  known  it  will  be 
ascertained  for  you  upon  inquiry. 

THE  OUTLOOK'S  BOOK  STALL 
381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


BY  THE  WAY 


THE  futility  of  dry-as-dust  definition 
in  teaching  children  is  well  char- 
acterized in  an  article  in  the  "Atlantic." 
The  teacher,  as  quoted,  says: 

"  'What  is  the  rule  for  the  subjunc- 
tive mood?  Can't  anybody  remember 
that?  Why,  we  had  it  just  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  I  will  write  it  on  the 
board;  for  that  is  something  you  must 
know  before  you  go  on  to  the  next  grade.' 
She  writes: 

"The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  in  a 
subordinate  proposition  when  both  con- 
tingency and  futurity  are  expressed,  or 
when  the  contrary  fact  is  implied. 

"The  children  look  at  it  somewhat  as 
a  puppy  looks  at  the  house  cat  with  its 
back  arched  and  tail  inflated;  they  look 
at  it  reproachfully,  and  turn  away 
sadly." 

The  word  "bloody"  as  an  expletive  is 
under  the  strictest  taboo  in  English 
newspaper  offices,  even  in  reports  of 
police  court  cases.  An  English  editor 
says  that  when  he  was  a  reporter  his 
chief  blue-penciled  the  report  of  an  elec- 
tioneering speech  which  contained  Ma- 
caulay's  line,  "For  never  saw  I  promise 
yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray."  This  ap- 
peared as  "such  a  fray." 

A  sign  that  is  likely  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  indifferent  driver  of 
an  automobile  is  to  be  seen  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.    It  reads: 

Did  the  Driver  of  this 
STOP,  LOOK,  LISTEN? 
Just  above  this  sign,  on  a  large  platform, 
is  a  wrecked  automobile.  The  crumpled- 
up  remains  of  this  machine  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  recent  accident  on  the  San 
Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  road,  which 
adopted  this  novel  method  of  cautioning 
reckless  drivers  of  cars. 


The  National  Museum  at  Washington 
received  last  year  the  enormous  total 
of  216,871  specimens.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  is  described  as  "the 
large  6-inch  naval  gun  which  fired  Amer- 
ica's first  shot  in  the  World  War."  A 
captured  German  airplane  was  also  con- 
tributed. A  typewriter  patented  in 
America  in  the  year  1829  is  among  the 
mechanical  objects  donated.  Of  interest 
to  women  are  mementoes  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and,  for  the  series  of  costumes 
of  mistresses  of  the  White  House,  a 
black  velvet  dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  a  part  of  the  inaugural 
dress  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield. 


In  one  place  in  Vienna,  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration 
says,  there  is  a  condition  of  unwonted 
activity.  It  is  called  the  Dorotheum — a 
vast  Government  pawnshop.  Its  clerks, 
even,  are  now  in  some  cases  notables  of 
former  days.  "An  Admiral  who  was  the 
hope  of  the  Adriatic  Navy  is  banging  at 
a  typewriter,"  says  the  Bulletin's  cor- 
respondent. "I  shook  the  hand  of  a 
General  earning  ten  dollars  a  month, 
who  once  made  the  Allies  tremble  by  his 
prowess  against  the  Russians.  In  an- 
other room  was  an  art  gallery  guarded 
by  an  ex-engineer  of  European  reputa- 


tion who  now  survives  chiefly  on  tips. 
The  pictures  he  guarded  were  all  for 
sale,  many  the  work  of  famous  moderr^ 
painters.  The  cheapest  was  a  signe 
Russian  landscape.  It  would  have  cost 
thirty  cents  in  our  money.  The  dearest, 
frame  and  all,  could  have  been  mine  for 
six  dollars." 

Standing  behind  a  window  in  this  mu- 
nicipal pawnshop,  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle above  quoted  from  saw  the  hands 
that  were  pushing  in  their  dearest  pos- 
sessions. "I  remember  one  pair,"  he 
says.  "They  were  the  supple  hands  of 
an  artist.  I  could  make  out,  beyond,  his 
firm,  clean-shaven  face.  Beside  him  a 
young  woman  was  standing.  When  he 
pushed  the  jewelry  across  the  counter, 
she  made  a  regretful  gesture.  The  par- 
cel contained  a  woman's  bracelet,  a 
man's  cuff  links,  a  gold  watch-chain,  and 
a  wedding  ring.  It  was  the  wedding* 
ring  that  gave  me  the  meaning  of  the 
gesture." 

"Central"  often  has  a  hard  time  of  it 
with  impatient  subscribers.  "Harper's" 
tells  of  a  new  source  of  trouble.  Little 
Margery  wanted  to  talk  with  a  friend, 
so  her  elder  sister  gave  her  the  'phone 
number  and  let  her  call  Central.  A  few 
days  later  the  little  girl  called  again. 
Central  asked  her  for  the  number. 
Margery  explained  vehemently: 

"Central,  I  want  the  number  I  had 
Thursday.  Don't  you  understand?  The 
same  number." 

Sympathizing  in  advance  with  Presi- 
dent Harding  when  he  finds  himself  be- 
sieged by  callers,  a  writer  in  "Collier's" 
says  that  Mr.  Harding  might  adopt  the 
Roosevelt  system.  "It  is  an  extension 
of  the  move-along  handshake  used  at 
big  receptions,"  he  says.  "The  First 
Citizen  grasps  your  right  hand  with  his 
right  hand,  placing  his  left  at  your 
elbow  at  the  same  time,  and  even  as  he 
expresses  his  unbounded  delight  at  see- 
ing you,  his  right  hand  pulls  and  his 
left  hand  pushes,  seeing  to  it  that  you 
do  not  remain  to  share  his  delight  too 
long." 

Songs  that  are  whistled  throughout 
the  world  for  a  season  are  seldom  as- 
sociated with  their  authors,  the  whistlers 
being  content  with  the  tune  and  the 
rhymes.  One  such  author,  as  noted  ir 
the  "Dramatic  Mirror,"  is  Billy  Jerome 
He  was  born  in  Cornwall-on-the-Hudsor 
and  began  writing  songs  in  1883.  Hit 
popularity  began  with  "My  Pearl  is  £ 
Bowery  Girl,"  went  on  with  "Any  Place 
I  Can  Hang  My  Hat  is  Home  Sweel 
Home  to  Me,"  was  heightened  witt 
"Mister  Dooley"  and  "Bedelia,"  and  ii 
now,  "Billy"  believes,  at  a  climax  witl 
his  latest  song,  "That  Old  Irish  Mothei 
of  Mine." 

Answering  our  inquiry  in  this  columi 
February  23  as  to  century-old  "going' 
businesses,  a  reader  sends  us  the  let 
terhead  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Winnipeg  branch,  Canada,  which  reads 
"Incorporated  a.d.  1670."  "Two  hundre. 
and  fifty-one  years  old,"  he  says,  "an 
the  concern  is  'still  going  strong.'  " 
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reason  that  Ireland  is  a 
problem  is  that  England  isn't 
interested  in  it  .  .  . 

IRELAND  is  Britain's  Wild  West, 
and  this  is  its  night  to  howl.  .  .  . 

JS  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  one 
jumps  when  a  motor-cycle  back- 
fires in  Dublin?  .  .  . 

Correspondence  from  Ireland 

by  Harold  E.  Scarborough  in  this  issue 
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The  Man  Who  Frustrated BelaKun 

THE  world  is  in  debt  to  T.  T.  C.  Gregory,  in  civil  life  a  San 
Francisco  attorney.  After  the  Armistice  he  represented 
Hoover's  Relief  Administration  amid  the  chaos  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Balkans.  With  the  Food  Problem  as  his 
weapon  he  drove  out  Bela  Kun,  the  Red  Dictator  of  Hungary. 
And  that  is  not  all.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  a  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Austria  just  twenty-four  hours  to  leave  Vienna  ; 
and  to  his  work  may  be  attributed  largely  what  of  order  has 
been  maintained  in  those  countries. 

The  exploits  and  experiences  of  himself  and  his  associates 
undoubtedly  make  the  greatest  story  of  daring,  skill,  and  hero- 
ism that  has  come  out  of  the  tragic  days  following  the  Armistice. 
Mr.  Gregory  has  finally  been  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  own 
account  of  it.  It  has  not  been  published  before  because  of  his 
unusual  modesty.  Don't  miss  the  very  first  part  of  this  story  in 
the  April  WORLD'S  WORK,  now  on  sale  at  the  newsstands. 

Dreadnoughts  vs.  Airplanes 

WHICH  shall  it  be  ?  General  Mitchell,  of  the  Air  Service, 
and  Lieutenant-Commander  Warren,  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Operations,  clash  in  masterful  debate  on  this  big  open 
question,  that  affects  every  American  citizen's  defense — and 
purse.  It  brings  out  the  facts  in  a  spirited  and  understand- 
able discussion.  Each  man  is  fighting  for  his  convictions.  In 
the  April  WORLD'S  WORK. 

You  will  also  be  interested  in  these  among  eight  oilier  features  :  "  The 
Romance  of  the  Automobile  Makers"  by  John  K.  Barnes ;  "  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Making  the  Government  Efficient"  by  Regis  Post,  former 
Governor- General  of  Porto  Rico  ;  another  Akeley  adventure  hunting  wild 
animals  in  Africa;  Count  Witte's  article  on  his  experiences  in  America. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

The  April  Number  on  sale  to-day — At  all  Newsstands 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  City.  New  York 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  the  WORLD'S  WORK  for  seven 
montlis  at  the  special  price  of  $2.00. 
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Name. 


Street  Address. 
City  


State  _ 


With  Gregory's  remarkable  story,  and  "  The 
Romance  of  the  Automobile  Makers"  both  of  which 
are  to  run  in  several  numbers,  you  ought  to  make  sure 
of  every  number  for  them  alone.  Let  us  mail  The 
WORLD'S  WOEK  to  you  for  seven  months  at  the 
special  price  of  $2.00.  Just  your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon.  If  you  prefer,  we  can  send  you  a  bill 
for  this  item  after  you  receive  the  first  number. 
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Surely,  You  Can  Now  Afford  to  Own 
Fhis  Great  Library  of  Knowledge 


: 

\  RE  you  one  of  those  who  do  not  own  a   <^r  nt 

^  THOUGHT"1  BM*ftlj«*  Britannica  because^ 
I  „  THOUGHT  you  couldn  t  afford  it? 

1  .  |Ve7uU  Wlnt?d  this  sPlendid  library  of  facts  ever  since 
bu  first  heard  about  it  but  NEVER  INQUIRED  how 
My  it  could  be  purchased?  hn^uik^u  how 

j  This  book  will  give  you  a  tremendous  advantage. 

'  hS?'^00*  whs£  U  wil1  mean  to  y°u>  ^  you-"  children, 
have  in  your  home-to  have  constant  access  to  the 


SUM  and  SUBSTANCE  of  ALL  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE 

The  Britannica  covers  the  whole  range  of  man's  thoueht 
activity  and  achievement-it  contains  more  than  4?SoJ 
special  articles,  more  than  500,000  indexed  facts. 
Both  for  profit  and  pleasure 


m  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 

one  of  tkA  :  i  .  .  .  . 


n  m-fc  %  C  u  ,.n^estJment?  any  ambitious  man  or  woman 
nt£n  H.  S  ^nefly  describe  its  scope  is  impossible.  It 
UosoohS  htfS  UP°"  hundreds  of  articles  on  religion 
rineenfe  l^'i,"-'  SCIenCe'  nterature,  manufacturing 
Sct2tih,ysic.Sl  commerce  and  scores  of  other 
facttTft  ?  P  f  Vd!u  ,n.  alL  •  Xt  abounds  in  everyday  use- 
it  enMehten  the  If^pness  of  the  child  mind, 

business  man! 

nMers  oT^Snth^ESn.^  ^  *e  2°°'000 


NOIT?Y°U  D°  N°T  °WN  THE  BRITANNICA,  WHY 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  own  an-  India  paper  set 
paper ^  ^  pnnted  on  the  beautiful,  genuine  India 
As  you  know,  this  very  thin  but  strong  India  paper  makes 
tore!"  m°re  Convenient  t0  handle,  mor?  inking 

These  sets  are  offered  at  prices  and  terms  which  make  the 
Britannica  a  bargain  to  anyone  who  does  not  yet  own  a  set! 


As  First  Payment  Brings  You  This  Complete  Set  of  29 
Volumes  Containing 44, 000,000  Words,  30,000  Pages, 
15,000  Maps  and  Illustrations.  The  Balance  Is  in  Small 
Monthly  Payments. 
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STRANGE  that  Stetson  alone  seems  able  to 
interpret  the  smartness  and  high  distinction 
of  the  current  style. 

You  have  only  to  pull  a  Stetson  snugly  down 
on  the  forehead  and  look  at  yourself  in  the 
mirror  to  see  what  we  mean. 

Style,  Quality  and  Sound  Money's  Worth  as- 
sured by  the  Stetson  Label  in  each  Hat. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

STETSON 
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Selected  Gospel  Hymns 

A  new  book  just  issued.  'J71  Hyruns  and  Scripture.Keadings 
selected  from  the  famous 

MOODY  &  SANKEY  GOSPEL  HYMNS  1  to6 

A  handy  volume  in  durable  cloth  binding. 
»50  per  100  Carriage  extra 
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The  Last  Word  In  Desks 


(MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS) 

The  New  Gunn  Desks,  exclusively  equipped  with  "Lino" 
Green  Tops,  provide  an  Ideal  Writing  Surface.  No  Var- 
nish to  Mar.  Restful  to  the  Eyes.  Flush  wood  border 
with  rounded  edges. 

Colored  print  anijull  particulars  mailed  Jree  on  request 
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A  SIGNIFICANT  MASS-MEETING 

THOSE  of  our  readers  who  were  as 
disgusted  as  we  were  with  the  "Hor- 
rors of  the  Rhine"  meeting  which 
was  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  about  the  first  of  March,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  patriotic  mass- 
meeting  of  protest  which  was  held  in 
the  same  place  on  March  18  was  a  huge 
success.  The  first  meeting,  engineered 
by  Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach  and  George 
Sylvester  Viereck,  was  deliberately 
timed  to  take  place  just  as  the  German 
delegation  was  meeting  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Allies  in  London  to  dis- 
cuss the  reparation  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  With  characteristic  Prussian 
stupidity,  Mach  and  Viereck  thought 
that  this  was  the  way  to  arouse  Amer- 
ican sympathy  with  Germany  and 
against  the  Allies.  The  response  was 
die  great  gathering  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  organized  by  the  American 
Legion. 

While  various  speakers  protested 
against  the  attempt  of  hyphenate-Ger- 
mans and  hyphenate-Irish  to  "drive  a 
wedge"  between  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  on  the  fighting  fields  of  France, 
the  dominating  temper  of  the  occasion 
was  one  of  insistence  upon  one  hundred 
per  cent  Americanism.  The  great  amphi- 
theater was  beautifully  decorated  with 
American  flags.  Indeed,  the  only  other 
flag  displayed  was  the  banner  with  the 
Gold  Star  which  was  carried  by  each  one 
of  a  large  group  of  mothers  and  fathers 
who  had  lost  sons  in  the  Navy  or  Army 
of  the  United  States  during  the  World 
War.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  per- 
haps best  expressed  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  who  said  that  the  American 
Legion  and  every  true  citizen  in  sym- 
pathy with  it  are  determined  that  this 
shall  he  a  country  of  "one  tongue,  one 
people,  and  one  flag." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  on  paper  any 
impression  of  the  intense  and  splendid 
feeling  of  the  finest  kind  of  patriotism 
displayed  by  the  vast  audience  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  thousand  people — the  bands, 
the  cheering,  the  songs,  the  prolonged 
greeting  to  General  Pershing.  Every- 
thing indicated  that  the  spirit  in  which 
America  entered  the  war  is  still  deep 
and  abiding. 

The  meeting  was  admirably  presided 
over  by  Colonel  Galbraith,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  eloquent  and  ef- 
fective addresses.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  were  those  of  Martin  W.  Little- 
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ton,  the  well-known  New  York  lawyer 
and  former  Congressman,  who  is  him- 
self entitled  to  wear  a  Gold  Star,  and  of 
General  Pershing.    One  of  Mr.  Little- 
ton's assertions  to  which  General  Per- 
shing gave  manifest  assent  has  historical 
importance.    In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress Mr.  Littieton  remarked:  "What  I 
am  now  about  to  say  perhaps  ought  not 
to  be  said  in  the  presence  of  General 
Pershing,  and  he  may  call  me  down  for 
it,   but   nevertheless   I   assert  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  the  world  if 
the  American  troops  and  their  allies  had 
marched  into  Berlin  and  had  made  a 
Potsdam    Peace    instead    of    a  Paris 
Peace."    The  whole  audience  rose  en 
masse  and  cheered  this  statement  to  the 
echo.    General  Pershing  also  rose  with 
his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  he  cordially  approved 
of  the  sentiment.    This  spontaneous  in- 
cident confirms  the  article  published  in 
The  Outlook  of  March  16  by  Mr.  Wade 
Chance,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  the 
Allies,   and   specifically   General  Foch, 
wished  to  force  a  complete  surrender  on 
German  soil  and  were  only  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

In  the  various  discussions  that  are 
going  on  as  to  the  relation  of  this  coun- 
try to  Europe,  and  even  to  Oriental 
politics,  the  sentence  we  have  already 
quoted  forms  a  good  motto  upon  which 
to  act.  Let  every  American  citizen  see 
to  it  that  this  shall  be  a  country  of  "one 
tongue,  one  people,  and  one  flag." 

UPPER  SILESIA: 
GERMANY  VS.  POLAND 

Sunday,  March  20,  was  a  significant 
day  for  the  future  of  Germany  and 
Poland.  On  that  day  a  vote  was  taken 
in  Upper  Silesia  to  determine  whether 
that  district  should  become  Polish  or 
remain  German. 

Silesia  is  the  largest  province  of  Prus- 
sia and  forms  its  southeastern  part. 
The  mountainous  portion  to  the  south 
is  called  Upper  Silesia.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  Connecticut.  It  contains  the  rich- 
est coal  deposits  in  Germany  and  perhaps 
the  richest  zinc  deposits  in  the  world.  Up- 
per Silesia  is  a  center  of  the  coal-tar  and 
dye  industry.  The  same  chemical  proc- 
esses which  produce  coal-tar  dyes  also 
produce  high  explosives  and  poison  gas. 

Germany  brought  thousands  of  people 
to  Upper  Silesia  who  were  born  there, 
bringing  them  from  North,  Central,  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  from  Europe. 
In  addition,  Germany  used  threats,  as, 


for  instance,  the  threat  of  German  fac- 
tory and  mine  owners  to  close  their 
works  if  Poland  won  the  plebiscite,  and 
promises  that  inhabitants  would  not  be 
drafted  for  the  German  army.  The  re- 
sult, to  the  advantage  of  Germany,  was 
seen  in  the  vote.  For  the  most  part  the 
towns  went  for  Germany,  the  country 
districts  largely  for  Poland. 

The  majority  vote,  as  a  whole,  at  this 
writing,  seems  to  favor  Germany.  But 
the  result  is  to  be  determined  by  com- 
munes, and,  to  quote  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty,  "the  number  of  votes  cast  in 
each  commune  will  be  communicated  by 
the  [Allied]  Commission  to  the  .  .  . 
Powers  with  a  full  report  as  to  the  tak- 
ing of  the  vote  and  a  recommendation 
as  to  the  line  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
as  the  frontier  of  Germany  in  Upper 
Silesia.  In  this  recommendation  regard 
will  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  shown  by  the  vote,  and  to 
the  geographical  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  locality." 

RUSSIA  STILL  ROLSHEVIK 

Three  events  of  the  week  in  Russia 
may  have  influence  on  the  Russian 
future,  but  no  one  of  them  can  be  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  a  collapse  of  the 
Bolshevik  rule. 

One  of  these  events   does,  however, 
presage  a  yielding  of  the  Central  Soviet 
chiefs   on   extreme   theories   and  pro- 
grammes.    Lenine,    speaking    at  the 
Tenth  Communist  Congress,  put  to  the 
front  the  need  of  free  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  nations  and  his  will- 
ingness to  put  aside  any  programme  of 
official  propaganda  in  other  countries. 
"Without  foreign  assistance  we  cannot 
progress,"  he  said;  and  with  reference 
to  the  trade  agreement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  we  discuss  elsewhere,  he  tele- 
graphed to  Lloyd  George:  "Agreement 
useless  unless  the  British  Government 
ceases  the  mistrust  shown  us  for  three 
years.    Our  best  and  only  propaganda 
will  be  the  example  given  the  world  by 
our  economic  reconstruction  of  Russia." 
In  matters  of  internal  policy  Lenine's 
programme  at  the  Communist  meeting 
was  more  liberal  than  Trotsky's  and  was 
approved  in  preference.    It  is  less  op- 
pressive to  the  co-operative  societies,  to 
the  trade  unions,  and  to  peasant  land- 
owners than  is  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  absolute  proletarianism.  Complete 
industrial  ownership  in  common  with 
governmental  dictatorship  seems  rele- 
gated to  the  future.    So  far  as  it  goes, 
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the  new  attitude  has  gleams  of  reason, 
but,  in  view  of  the  cruelty  and  folly  of 
the  Bolshevik  methods  heretofore,  the 
world  cannot  trust  either  Lenine  or 
Trotsky. 

Kronstadt  has  been  subdued  by  the 
Reds  and  scores  of  executions  have  fol- 
lowed. The  hope  of  an  extended  revolt 
in  the  Soviet  army  or  immediate  fruit- 
ful agitation  in  Russia  at  large  has  nat- 
urally been  weakened  by  the  failure  of 
the  Kronstadt  revolt. 

The  treaty  between  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia was  signed  at  Riga  on  March  18  and 
is  to  be  ratified  at  Minsk  next  month. 
Under  its  terms  Poland  is  to  receive 
30,000,000  gold  rubles  within  a  year. 
The  territorial  agreements  are  practi- 
cally those  stated  in  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. 


HOW  SHALL  BELGIUM  PAY 
HER  DEBT? 

Belgium  owes  the  United  States  a 
great  deal  of  money.  But  until  the 
other  day  most  of  us  did  not  know  that 
we  were  to  be  paid  back  in  German 
bonds.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  says 
nothing  about  it.  It  provides  that  Ger- 
many shall  reimburse  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment as  follows: 

(Article  232)  Germany  undertakes, 
...  as  a  consequence  of  the  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  1839,  to  make  reim- 
bursements of  all  sums  which  Bel- 
gium has  borrowed  from  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  up  to 
November  11,  1918,  together  with  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per 
annum  on  such  sums.  This  amount 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Reparation 
Commission,  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment undertakes  thereupon  forth- 
with to  make  a  special  issue  of  bearer 
bonds  to  an  equivalent  amount  pay- 
able in  marks,  gold,  on  May  1,  1926, 
or,  at  the  option  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  1st  of  May  in  any 
year  up  to  1926. 

But  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  does  not 
contain  the  agreement  reached  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  M. 
Clemenceau  that  they  would  recommend 
"to  the  appropriate  governmental 
agency"  of  their  particular  Governments 
the  acceptance  of  an  amount  correspond- 
ing to  the  sums  which  Belgium  has  bor- 
rowed from  them  since  the  war  and  up 
to  November  11,  1918,  together  with  in- 
terest at  five  per  cent,  in  the  form  of  a 
special  issue  of  German  bonds.  Only 
recently  did  ex-President  Wilson  offi- 
cially so  inform  Congress.  Its  agree- 
ment is  of  course  necessary. 

It  is  said  that  these  German  bonds 
are  a  prior  lien  and  that  an  announce- 
ment of  the  transaction  was  made  at 
the  time  of  the  Paris  Conference  and 
also  in  January,  1920.  Such  informa- 
tion, however,  in  this  country  at  least. 
waB  unofficial  and  attracted  little,  if 
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any,  attention.    Are  there  other  undis- 
closed pledges? 

It  seems  incredible  that  President  Wil- 
son should*  have  waited  twenty  months 
before  making  his  official  announcement. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  Admin- 
istration is  free  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem in  whatever  way  it  deems  fit.  Of 
course  the  terms  of  the  German  bonds 
will  have  to  be  minutely  scrutinized.  In 
any  case,  they  would  be  a  doubtful  se- 
curity. 

A  WHOLESALE  ASSASSIN 

It  was  a  striking  instance  of  retribu- 
tive fate  that  Talaat  Pasha  should  be 
assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  by 
an  Armenian. 

It  was  Talaat  who  callously  remarked, 
when  he  was  asked  to  stop  the  massacre 
of  Armenians,  that  it  was  of  no  use  be- 
cause the  Armenians  were  all  dead.  It 
was  Talaat  who  had  the  impudence  to 
ask  the  American  Ambassador  in  Tur- 
key, Mr.  Morgenthau,  to  get  for  him  from 
American  life  insurance  companies  a 
list  of  Armenian  policy-holders,  explain- 
ing the  request  by  saying:  "They  are 
practically  all  dead  now  and  have  left 
no  heirs  to  collect  the  money.  It  of 
course  all  escheats  to  the  state."  More 
than  any  other  one  man,  Talaat  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  policy  of  extermination 
and  assassination  that  left  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Armenian  men,  women, 
and  children  dying  of  starvation  in  the 
desert.  That  he  should  have  taken  ref- 
uge with  Germany  and  concealed  him- 
self obscurely  in  the  German  capital 
when  the  Allies  were  seeking  him  to 
punish  him  for  his  atrocities  is  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
attitude  in  war  time  of  Talaat  and  Enver 
toward  Germany  and  from  the  German 
support  rendered  that  wicked  trio  who 
seized  the  power  in  Turkey  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  original  Young  Turks. 

Enver,  Talaat,  and  Demel  will  go  down 
in  history  as  leaders  of  a  party  of  mur- 
der and  destruction.  The  record  of  their 
evil  deeds  as  told  in  the  book  entitled 
"Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story"  is 
astonishing  in  its  revelation  of  human 
depravity.  Of  Enver  and  Talaat  Mr. 
Morgenthau  says  that  they  were  "as 
unprincipled  a  pair  as  ever  usurped 
power  and  betrayed  a  people."  Of  the 
three  Turks,  Talaat  was  probably  the 
ablest.  Our  Ambassador  said  of  him: 
"He  had  great  force  and  dominance, 
ability  to  think  quickly  and  accurately, 
and  an  almost  superhuman  insight  into 
men's  motives."  Now  the  greatest  assas- 
sin of  our  times  has  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  whom  the  world  knows  noth- 
ing, but  who  in  all  probability  had  some 
wrong  to  avenge  or  was  inflamed  by 
his  recollection  of  the  wholesale  massa- 
cre of  his  fellow-countrymen  which  was 


countenanced    and    even    planned  by 
Talaat. 

A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  POST 
FOR  A  WOMAN 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Wright,  of  Washing- 
ton, a  daughter  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  Washburn,  of  Minnesota, 
has  been  appointed  as  a  woman  assessor 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Mrs.  Wright's  co-workers  on  the  Board 
of  Assessors,  which  is  to  che"ck  the 
opium  traffic,  are  Sir  John  Jordan,  late 
British  Minister  to  China,  and  M.  Henri 
Brenier,  the  noted  French  expert. 

Since  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Wright 
has  continued  his  anti-opium  crusade. 
In  1919  she  influenced  the  makers  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  include  control  of 
the  opium  traffic  among  its  powers. 
Years  ago  in  China  and  the  Philippines 
her  husband  had  become  interested  in 
the  menacing  drug  question;  he  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  anti-opium  move- 
ment in  those  countries.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  as  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Opium 
Commission,  which  met  at  Shanghai, 
and  he  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  en- 
suing International  Conferences  at  The 
Hague.  The  result  of  these  meetings, 
in  which  Dr.  Wright  played  a  very 
prominent  part,  was  the  international 
deliverance,  not  only  of  China,  which 
had  already  done  much  for  itself,  but 
also  of  other  nations  imperiled  by  habit- 
forming  drugs.  No  wonder  that  the 
Chinese  Government,  in  recognition  of 
Dr.  Wright's  leadership  and  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  chief  sufferer,  China,  named 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Peking  after  him.  These  buildings  have 
been  erected  with  some  of  the  money  re- 
funded under  the  Boxer  indemnity. 

At  the  latest  Hague  Conference  (1914) 
all  the  nations  except  two  (Serbia  and 
Turkey)  agreed  to  put  the  opium  treaty 
into  effect.  While  the  contracting  Powers 
pledged  themselves  to  enact  pharmacy 
laws  to  limit  the  manufacture,  sale,  use, 
and  transfer  of  habit-forming  drugs  to 
medical  uses,  and  while  to  this  end  in 
this  country  Congress  promptly  passed 
legislation  drafted  by  Dr.  Wright,  it  has 
been  recently  discovered  that  quantities 
of  narcotics  are  being  shipped  in  bond 
across  the  United  States  from  Europe 
destined  to  Oriental  countries  and 
smuggled  thence  into  China  despite  the 
now  drastic  Chinese  law  against  the  im- 
port of  opium  and  its  derivatives.  Ac- 
cordingly Mrs.  Wright  was  instrumental 
in  the  introduction  by  Congressman 
Rainey  of  a  bill  into  the  late  Congress 
(and,  as  the  measure  was  unenacted,  it 
will  be  introduced  into  the  new  Con- 
gress) withdrawing  the  privilege  of  "in 
transit"  shipments  unless  such  ship- 
ments be  approved  by  the  Secretaries  of 
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State,  the  Treasury,  and  Commerce — 
that  is  to  say,  unless  the  consignee  can 
show  that  the  shipments  are  for  legiti- 
mate uses  and  are  not  to  be  reshipped. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CUBA 

The  result  of  the  re-election  votes 
held  in  a  large  number  of  precincts 
in  different  provinces  in  Cuba  has  been 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  Dr.  Zayas  was 
the  choice-  of  the  people  at  the  Novem- 
ber election. 

The  parties  and  combinations  of  par- 
ties in  the  Presidential  struggle  have 
been  confusing  to  those  who  have  not 
followed  the  matter  closely.  Dr.  Zayas 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  Liberal 
candidate.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  candi- 
date of  a  coalition  party  known  as  the 
National  League,  composed  of  moderate 
Conservatives  and  of  men  who  had  for- 
merly been  Liberals  but  were  unable  to 
follow  the  Liberal  party  in  its  support 
of  the  Radical  candidate,  Gomez.  The 
situation  is  the  stranger  to  non-Cubans 
because  Dr.  Zayas  was  formerly  Vice- 
President  under  Gomez  as  President. 
Still  another  singular  feature  of  the 
elections  was  the  fact  that  the  Liberal 
party  (the  Gomez  faction)  announced 
a  policy  of  abstaining  from  voting  at 
elections  and  has  even  advised  members 
of  the  Cuban  Congress  belonging  to  the 
Liberal  party  to  take  no  part  in  the 
work  of  that  Congress.  The  consequence 
was  that  in  some  provinces  at  least  in 
which  re-elections  took  place  on  March 
15  hardly  any  Liberal  votes  were  cast. 
In  four  provinces,  despatches  say,  while 
over  twelve  thousand  votes  were  cast  for 
Dr.  Zayas  only  forty-two  votes  were  cast 
for  Gomez. 

The  recent  elections  were  not  marked 
by  violence.  No  doubt  the  presence  of 
General  Crowder  as  special  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Government  had  its 
influence.    Under  the  Piatt  Amendment, 
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the  United  States  may  rightfully  step  in 
and  preserve  order  and  a  democratic 
form  of  government  in  Cuba.  Naturally 
heated  political  partisans  always  in- 
cline to  declare  that  our  Government 
should  step  in  because- of  alleged  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 
But  it  is  obviously  not  to  be  thought 
of  that  our  Government  should  interfere 
because  of  what  one  party  alleges  the 
other  is  going  to  do.  It  is  for  the 
United  States  to  decide  on  the  basis  of 
actual  conditions  whether  a  state  of 
political  anarchy  exists  such  as  would 
justify  our  interference.  The  present 
outlook  is  that  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Cuban  Congress  in  May  Dr.  Zayas  will 
peaceably  be  declared  the  President  of 
that  Republic — despite  the  strange  politi- 
cal "strike"  of  non-voting  Congressmen 
who  hope  to  prevent  a  quorum. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S 
APPOINTEES 

Recognition  of  the  merit  system,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  characterizes  many 
of  President  Harding's  appointees.  For 
instance,  his  nominees  to  the  State  De- 
partment— Mr.  Fletcher  as  Under-Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Dearing  as  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Bliss  as  Third  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (the  office  of  Second  Assistant,  held 
since  1886  by  Alvey  Adee,  is  non-politi- 
cal)— are,  all  of  them,  men  who  have 
seen  some  fifteen  to  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice as  American  diplomats.  They  know 
well  many  parts  of  the  world  and  they 
represent  steady  promotion  for  merit. 

The  Outlook  has  already  reported  the 
appointment  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  to  be 
Colonel  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright, 
of  New  York,  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  Mexican  border  and  also  as 
staff  officer  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Divis- 
ion in  France  during  its  entire  service 
there.  He  took  part  in  all  its  battles 
and  engagements  and  was  cited  in  divis- 
ional orders  for  "cool  courage  under  fire 
in  supervising  details  affecting  troops 
in  the  front  lines."  He  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

The  President  has  nominated  Eliot 
Wadsworth,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  a  Boston  lawyer,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association, 
and  served  with  the  Red  Cross  during 
the  war.  He  also  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal. 

As  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  the 
President  has  nominated  an  old  friend  of 
his,  a  banker  of  Marion,  Ohio,  D.  R.  Cris- 
singer.  As  Director  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  (now  revived  to  facilitate 
exports  to  Europe)  the  President  has 
gratified  many  friends  of  that  Corpora- 
tion by  nominating  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr., 
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of  New  York,  who  during  the  war  showed 
his  efficiency  in  the  same  office. 

PERMANENT  EMBASSIES  IN  SIGHT 

Now  that  the  Diplomatic  and  Consu- 
lar Appropriation  Bill  has  become 
law,  Americans  desirous  of  a  more  per- 
manent and  paying  diplomatic  service 
will  breathe  more  freely.  The  bill  actu- 
ally made  provisions  for  buildings  for 
our  diplomatic  representatives  abroad  in 
sixteen  cities. 

To  be  sure,  the  particular  spur  to 
such  action  was  fear  lest  the  for- 
eign governments,  which  owe  us  im- 
mense amounts  of  money  for  our  war 
loans  to  them,  cannot  pay  cash.  If  we 
cannot  get  cash,  even  for  present  inter- 
est due,  it  is  better  to  take  goods  than 
no  pay.  Real  estate  comes  under  the 
category  of  "goods."  Hence  the  new 
law  provides  that  the  United  States  will 
deduct  from  the  indebtedness  to  us  the 
cost  of  a  site  or  building.  It  is  objected 
that  we  show  poor  taste  and  even  lack 
of  self-respect  in  such  a  provision  and 
that  it  belittles  the  United  States.  This 
view  was  not  shared  by  the  majority  in 
Congress,  and,  anyway,  is  a  minor  mat- 
ter. We  can  be  thankful  that,  after 
many  years  of  endeavor,  Congress  has 
finally  been  moved  to  provide  in  any 
way  for  the  purchase  of  homes  for 
American  diplomats.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  law  also  carries  a  provision  giving 
to  the  President  the  right  uncondition- 
ally to  accept  gifts  of  land,  buildings, 
furniture,  or  furnishings  for  the  use  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers.  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  passing  legis- 
lation when  an  offer  is  made  to  the 
Government,  as  was  the  case  three  years 
ago  when  Mr.  Morgan  offered  his  Lon- 
don house  as  a  residence  for  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador. 

We  compensate  our  ambassadors,  min- 
isters, and  consuls  by  paying  them  a 
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salary  only.  Other  nations  furnish  them 
also  with  a  residence,  maintain  it  at 
government  expense,  and  make  an  allow- 
ance for  entertainment. 

The  result  is  that  few  Americans 
without  large  private  incomes  are  will- 
ing to  become  ambassadors  or  even  min- 
isters. And  yet  we  have  competent  dis- 
tinguished men  who  cannot  serve  their 
country  simply  because  they  are  poor. 
Of  what  use  was  it  for  President  Wil- 
son to  ask  Mr.  Eliot  to  go  to  London? 
True,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
men  of  wealth  well  qualified  to  repre- 
sent our  country  abroad.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  conserve 
our  National  self-respect.  Uncle  Sam 
ought  not  to  permit  himself  to  act  like 
a  poor  relative. 

As  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill  recently 
pointed  out  in  The  Outlook,  we  cannot 
raise  diplomatic  salaries  at  present. 
But  we  can  (and  we  have  now  made  a 
beginning  in  that  direction,  we  are  glad 
to  say)  indirectly  increase  the  compen- 
sation by  giving  fixed  residences  to  our 
diplomats. 


FORTY-FIVE  SECONDS  FROM 
BROADWAY 

Forty-five  seconds  from  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  an  electric  sign 
adorns  the  church  from  which  within  the 
past  three  months  twenty-six  stranded 
girls  have  been  sent  to  their  homes  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of 
them  are  still  in  their  'teens. 

Every  policeman,  every  stage  manager, 
every  hotel  clerk  along  the  Great  White 
Way,  knows  that  sign.  When  girls  ap- 
peal distractedly  for  help,  the  answer  is 
now:  "Go  up  to  Forty-eighth  Street, 
where  you'll  see  a  big  electric  sign  with 
a  cross  on  it  and  flags.  That's  the  Union 
Church — 'Social  Center,  Always  Open,' 
the  sign  says — and  the  Methodists  will 
quarter  you  in  a  house  near  by.  If  you 
like,  they'll  send  you  home." 

In  the  basement  of  the  house  near  by 
Dr.  Ballik,  church  physician,  has  his 
office.  On  the  first  floor  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  G.  Benson,  D.D.,  lives  with 
his  family.  On  floors  above  there  are 
rooms  for  girls.  One,  called  the  Giddey 
Room,  in  honor  of  Mr.  George  Giddey, 
of  Detroit,  who  has  endowed  it,  awaits 
stranded  girls.  It  can  accommodate 
four.  At  a  pinch,  it  can  accommodate 
six.  And  thither,  usually  in  tears,  come 
the  pathetic  little  waifs  of  Broadway. 

This  is  not  "rescue"  work.  Ordinarily, 
the  girl  is  from  a  small  town  where 
members  of  some  traveling  theatrical 
company  have  said,  "With  your  youth 
and  beauty  you  ought  to  go  to  New  York 
and  make  a  hit  on  the  stage."  She  had 
tried  it.  But,  while  it  is  easy  to  get 
into  the  theater  by  the  front  door,  It  is 


exceedingly  difficult  to  get  into  the  the- 
ater by  the  back  door.  Moreover,  very 
few  young  girls  in  small  towns  under- 
stand New  York.  They  arrive  with 
little  money,  and  no  one  has  told  them 
that  unaccompanied  young  women  are 
not  received  at  hotels  or  that  proprie- 
tresses of  lodging-houses  in  the  theatri- 
cal district  put  prohibitive  prices  on 
their  rooms  when  women  apply.  One 
girl  came  to  the  Giddey  Room  after 
spending  four  nights  in  railway  sta- 
tions. 

As  a  general  thing  there  are  three 
girls  in  the  Giddey  Room,  at  fifty  cents 
a  night  if  they  can  pay,  at  nothing  a 
night  if  they  can't,  and  they  may  remain 
ten  days — longer,  if  the  case  requires — 
during  which  time  Dr.  Benson  maneu- 
vers for  their  return  home.  A  relief 
fund  provides  the  money — which  is 
usually  repaid.  But  it  takes  a  lot  of 
coaxing  to  get  a  girl  home.  She  has 
told  her  friends  out  there  that  she  was 
going  in  for  fame  and  glory,  and  hates 
to  admit  defeat.  In  not  a  few  instances 
the  candidate  for  celebrity  has  been 
seen  off  with  special  jollifications.  In 
others,  the  girl  has  simply  run  away, 
and  her  people  (especially  her  father) 
think  the  family  disgraced.  Sometimes 
Dr.  Benson  finds  it  easier  to  induce  a 
girl  to  go  home  than  to  induce  her 
family  to  receive  her. 

Not  all  the  Giddey  Room's  guests  are 
would-be  actresses.  A  girl  who  ar- 
rived at  three  in  the  morning  and 
fainted  on  her  arrival  had  come  to  New 
York  to  study  and  had  engaged  a  room 
in  a  lodging-house.  Her  train  got  in 
four  hours  late.  When  she  reached  the 
lodging-house,  the  landlady  had  let  the 
room.  The  girl  went  from  hotel  to 
hotel,  only  to  be  turned  away  each  time, 
and  walked  the  streets  in  desperation 
until,  crying,  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
mercy  of  a  policeman,  who  directed  her 
to  the  Giddey  Room  and  to  escape  from 


the  streets.  That  was  before  Dr.  Ben- 
son's work  for  stranded  girls  had  be- 
come known,  and  he  feels  that  it  is  very 
much  too  little  known  even  now.  With 
proper  publicity,  its  usefulness  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

SAVE  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

The  Outlook  has  lately  commented 
more  than  once  on  the  legislation 
that  has  been  before  Congress  in  the  in- 
terest of  National  Parks  preservation. 
Such  a  bill  should  certainly  be  passed 
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TOWER    FALLS,    IN  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.   Miller,   in  sending  this   picture,  says: 
"To  the  writer  this  was  the  most  impress- 
ive and  picturesque  scene  witnessed" 


by  the  special  session  of  the  new  Con- 
gress. The  point  aimed  at  is  to  forbid 
any  use  of  the  National  Parks  for  irri- 
gation or  reservoirs  without  the  specific 
authority  of  Congress.  This  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  proper  use  of  the 
parks  for  reservoirs,  but  would  make  it 
incumbent  on  any  one  who  proposed 
electric  or  storage  use  to  convince  Con- 
gress that  there  is  no  danger  of  injury 
to  the  parks  as  places  of  public  recre- 
ation and  beauty. 

One  interesting  and  unusual  develop- 
ment of  this  campaign  has  been  the  send- 
ing of  a  protest  to  the  Connecticut 
members  of  Congress  against  granting 
private  privileges  in  public  parks.  Mr. 
Lyman  H.  Miller,  of  New  Haven,  who 
sent  this  protest,  has  made  a  study  of 
the  question  on  the  spot  and  has' 
illustrated  his  letter  of  protest  by  sev- 
eral of  his  own  photographs  showing 
beautiful  spots  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
which  might  be  in  danger.  One  of  these 
photographs  is  reproduced  herewith.  In 
his  protest  Mr.  Miller  declares  that  there 
is  immediate  danger  to  the  Yellowstone, 
and  asserts  that  the  only  alternative  is 
either  "to  completely  give  up  the  Yellow- 
stone as  a  spectacle  or  to  completely 
retain  it  as  a  spectacle.  It  cannot  be 
handled  on  a  compromise  basis.".  He 
holds  positively  that  to  attempt  to  dam 
the  overflowing  of  any  part  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone River,  whether  below  or  above 
the  Great  Falls,  "would  be  nothing  short 


of  a  calamity  to  the  wonders  of  Ihe  Yel- 
lowstone Park." 

SELLING  HEALTH 

A correspondent,  Mr.  Charles  Cason, 
calls  our  attention  to  the  unusual 
and  forceful  methods  employed  in  one 
American  county  (Lee  County,  Missis- 
sippi) in  "selling  health." 

Health,  he  says,  is.  purchasable — in 
fact,  it  is  the  outstanding  bargain  of 
this  period  of  high  prices.  Lee  County's 
methods  are  those  of  business  at  large, 
namely,  publicity  and  organization.  It 
instituted,  with  the  help  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  a  model  health  cam- 
paign to  last  for  a  year.  Some  of  the 
results  of  the  first  three  months  are  as 
follows: 

2,712  homes  surveyed. 
8,907  individuals  physically  examined. 
200  vaccinated  against  typhoid. 
1,100    school-children    medically  in- 
spected. 

An  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  controlled. 
30,000  pieces  of  literature  distributed. 
52  public  meetings  held. 

Everybody  seems  to  have  co-operated 
in  this  campaign.  The  county  had  fif- 
teen hundred  road  signs  heralding  itself 
as  the  model  health  county;  prizes  were 
offered  for  health  slogans,  and  four  thou- 
sand slogans  were  sent  in — the  prize 
was  captured  by  a  little  schoolgirl  for 
the  slogan  "Chew  your  food;  you  have 
no  gizzard."  Mass-meetings,  picture 
shows,  health  literature,  and  a  rural 
motor  clinic  were  other  methods  of  pub- 
licity. When  the  circus  came  to  town, 
the  elephant  was  utilized  by  being  made 
to  carry  health  banners  through  the 


streets.  Free  moving  pictures  were  fur- 
nished for  rural  churches  and  school- 
houses.  Altogether,  we  have  never  seen 
such  ingenuity  and  multiplicity  of 
methods  adopted  to  carry  out  one  spe- 
cific object  as  Lee  County  provided  in 
this  case. 

As  our  correspondent  declares,  the 
people  of  the  county  developed  a  new 
sanitary  and  new  social  sense  and  their 
enthusiasm  has  had  its  results  in  freeing 
the  county  from  preventable  diseases 
and  the  dangers  of  unsanitary  things. 


COMPOUNDING  WITH 
GOVERNMENT  BY 
MURDER 

LENINE,  autocrat  of  Russia,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  recently  that 
he  feared  he  had  become  respect- 
able. His  fear  is  groundless.  He  is  in 
no  immediate  danger  of  such  humilia- 
tion. There  are  certain  people  who  re- 
gard the  respect  of  their  fellow-men  as 
a  badge  of  dishonor  and  dread  lest  it  be 
attached  to  them.  Lenine's  statement 
may  sound  like  a  joke,  but  it  is  really 
a  part  of  his  philosophy.  His  policy  is 
frankly  based  on  contempt  for  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  by  those  for  whom  he 
has  contempt  he  does  not  wish  to  be  re- 
spected. 

No,  Lenine  has  not  become  respectable, 
in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  has 
done  to  make  him  appear  so. 

For  about  a  year  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  carrying  on  negotiations 
for  a  trade  agreement  with  Lenine.  The 
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fact  that  the  Bolshevists  were  helped 
into  power  by  Germany,  that  they  se- 
cured control  over  the  Russian  people 
by  seizing  arms  and  using  their  conse- 
quent power  without  mercy,  that  one  of 
their  prime  objects  has  been  to  destroy 
the  means — money  and  credit — by  which 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  that  in  endeavor- 
ing to  destroy  government  as  we  know 
it,  outside  as  well  as  within  Russia, 
they  have  been  conspiring  against  the 
peace  and  safety  of  every  civilized  state 
on  the  globe,  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  from  conferring  with  them. 

Finally,  on  March  16  the  trade  agree- 
ment was  signed  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  so-called  Soviet  Government. 
This  trade  agreement  is  virtually, 
though  not  formally,  a  recognition  of 
the  Bolshevist  Government.  It  is  a  con- 
tract between  the  two  Governments  to 
refrain  from  hostilities  against  each 
other,  from  any  blockade  and  from  dis- 
crimination in  trading  privileges.  Brit- 
ons in  Russia  and  Russians  in  Great 
Britain  are  permitted  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes.  Private  mail  and  tele- 
graph services  are  to  be  restored,  and 
passports  issued  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  recognized  and  respected. 
Gold,  platinum,  and  securities  which  are 
sent  to  British  territory  in  payment  of 
goods  received  by  Russia  from  Great 
Britain  are  not  to  be  seized  for  payment 
of  what  Russia  already  owes  in  Great 
Britain  unless — and  this  is  an  important 
exception — seizure  is  approved  by  Brit- 
ish courts.  Inasmuch  as  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  have  already  indicated  that 
such  seizure  is  justified,  since  debts 
already  incurred  have  prior  right  over 
new  obligations,  it  does  not  seem  that 
much  gold,  platinum,  and  securities  will 
venture  out  of  Russia  under  this  agree- 
ment. Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  Russian 
agriculture,  transportation,  and  manu- 
factures are  all  paralyzed,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  goods  will  come  out,  either. 

Nobody  expects  this  trade  agreement 
to  be  productive  of  trade. 

Its  value  to  Lloyd  George  is  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  political.  And  likewise 
political  is  its  benefit  to  Lenine.  Each 
Government  gains  prestige  with  its  own 
people.  But  each  Government  may  find 
that  for  the  value  received  it  may  have 
to  pay  a  high  price. 

Lloyd  George  has  found  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Russia,  as  it  is  called,  a 
troublesome  thing  both  at  home  and  in 
the  British  East.  At  home  the  British 
Labor  Party,  composed  as  it  is  of  stolid 
British  workingmen  who  have  not  much 
imagination,  have  been  under  the  de- 
lusion that  the  Bolshevist  Government 
of  Russia  is  one  of  the  achievements  of 
the  working  class;  or  at  least  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  whether  under  that  de- 
lusion or  not,  have  found  it  advanta- 
geous to  encourage  that  delusion  among 
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their  followers  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening themselves.  By  this  trade  agree- 
ment Lloyd  George,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  strengthens  himself  with  this 
important  element  in  British  political 
life.  In  India  there  has  been  Bolshevist 
propaganda  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nearer  East.  By  this  trade  agree- 
ment the  Bolshevists  promise  to  refrain 
from  propaganda  of  this  sort. 

Apparently  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gets  this 
double  political  advantage,  whatever  it 
may  amount  to,  without  paying  any 
price  for  it.  Somebody  has  to  pay  for 
it,  however.  Those  who  will  pay  are 
the  Russians  who  have  been  nurturing 
for  years,  first  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Czar  and  then  under  the  tyranny  of  Le- 
nine, the  seeds  of  freedom.  They  are 
the  men  like  Ivan  Petrunkevitch  (whose 
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in  America.  And  mutual  understand- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  not  something  to  be 
despised  in  these  days.  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver's statement  put  out  last  week  is  one 
which  we  believe  will  have  the  support 
of  American  public  opinion  as  it  has  the 
support  of  President's  Harding's  Admin- 
istration. "The  question  of  trade  with 
Russia,"  says  Secretary  Hoover,  "is  far 
more  a  political  question  than  an  eco- 
nomic one,  so  long  as  Russia  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  Bolsheviki.  .  .  .  Russia  will 
have  no  considerable  commodities  to  ex- 
port, and,  consequently,  no  great  ability 
to  obtain  imports.  .  .  .  Nor  can  trade 
with  Russia,  under  a  Government  that 
repudiates  private  property,  be  based  on 
credit.  .  .  .  Europe  cannot  recover  its  eco- 
nomic stability  until  Russia  returns  to 


From  a  cartoon  by  Rollin  Kirby  in  the  New  York  World 


WHEN   GOOD   FELLOWS   GET  TOGETHER 


article  on  Wells's  view  of  Russia  is 
printed  in  the  Book  Table  in  this  issue), 
Prince  Lvov,  Milyukov,  and  Tschaykov- 
sky,  who  with  various  political  beliefs 
have  striven  for  free  institutions  in 
spite  of  repeated  failure;  they  are  the 
intellectual  leaders  who  suffered  enough 
from  the  czars,  but  have  suffered  far 
more  from  the  Bolshevists;  they  are 
the  workingmen  who  have  taken  refuge 
from  disillusionment  in  the  Red  Army; 
they  are  the  peasants  who  will  never 
yield  to  the  Communist  theories  of  Le- 
nine and  Trotsky,  but  who  suffer  from 
the  Bolshevist  regime  as  perhaps  no 
other  element  in  the  Russian  population 
has  suffered.  Just  so  far  as  Lenine's 
hold  upon  Russia  is  strengthened  by  this' 
trade  agreement,  by  so  much  these  Rus- 
sians pay  the  price. 

But  Lloyd  George's  Government  is  not 
to  be  wholly  unrelieved  of  the  burden 
of  paying  for  compounding  with  the  peo- 
ple who  rule  in  Russia  by  means  of  mur- 
der and  oppression.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  upon  opinion  in  America 
is  graphically  indicated  by  the  cartoon 
from  the  New  York  "World"  which  we 
reproduce  in  part  herewith.  What  Lloyd 
George  gains  at  home  he  may  lose  here 


production.  .  .  .  That  requires  the  aban- 
donment of  their  present  economic  sys- 
tem." 

And  Lloyd  George's  arrangement  has 
by  no  means  found  universal  acceptance 
in  England.  It  has  been  called  an  "un- 
clean thing"  and  has  been  deplored  as 
another  wedge  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  editor  of  the  "Bankers 
Magazine"  and  financial  editor  of  the 
London  "Morning  Post"  in  a  despatch 
to  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  says: 
"It  is  difficult  to  refer  to  our  agreement 
with  Soviet  Russia  without  a  burning 
sense  of  shame.  Politically  and  socially 
alike  the  compact  is  dishonoring  and 
futile.  The  hunger  of  traders  and  of  the 
British  Government  for  Russian  gold 
for  British  trade  contrasts  forcibly  with 
Washington's  determination  not  to  touch 
it." 

It  is  not  mere  coincidence  that  simul- 
taneously with  the  signing  of  this  agree- 
ment the  revolt  against  the  Lenine-Trot- 
sky  autocracy  has  at  this  particular 
time  collapsed.  Ultimately  the  collapse 
of  Bolshevism  is  certain.  A  hundred 
and  ten  years  ago  lovers  of  freedom  es- 
caping the  power  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
found    refuge    in    Russia.     To-day  a 
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I  \  ranny  more  merciless  than  that  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  holds  Russia  in  its 
grasp  and  lovers  of  liberty  find  refuge  in 
exile  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  and  in  America.  Lenine's 
failure  is  as  certain  as  Napoleon's. 
And  when  that  tyranny  comes  to  an  end 
those  who  for  some  commercial  benefit 
helped  to  keep  it  alive  will  not  be  re- 
membered gratefully  by  the  Russian 
people. 

THE  WINDOW 

THE  Young-Old  Philosopher  lived  in 
a  quiet  house  on  one  of  the  side 
streets  in  a  great  city.  He  had 
breakfast  always  by  a  certain  window,  at 
the  delightful  hour  of  eight;  and  after  he 
had  read  his  letters  and  looked  over  the 
newspaper  as  the  coffee-pot  steamed 
away,  invariably  he  glanced  out  into  the 
busy  little  thoroughfare — his  thorough- 
fare, he  had  come  to  call  it,  because  of 
a  curious  love  he  had  for  it — and  watched 
the  procession  of  folk  going  about  their 
various  affairs. 

He  came  to  know  so  many  of  them  by- 
sight:  clerks  and  shop-girls,  hurrying 
along,  with  neat  suits  and  frocks,  very 
much  in  earnest,  very  young,  very  active. 
Sometimes  he  pitied  them  because  they 
had  to  start  so  early  for  the  day's  work. 
Yet  he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought 
that  youth  can  do  anything;  and  he  re- 
called how  when  he  was  in  the  romantic 
twenties  he  found  no  difficulty  in  thus 
faring  forth  of  a  morning,  certain  that 
the  world  held  nothing  but  success  and 
achievement  for  him.  He  had  his  high 
dreams  then,  just  as  he  had  them  now; 
and  there  is  nothing  so  sustaining  as  a 
dream.  At  the  end  of  every  sunlit  street 
surprises  awaited  him;  and  he  always 
turned  to  his  ferry  (for  he  toiled  across 
the  river)  with  a  sense  of  the  wonder  of 
the  vast  city.  He  never  lost  his  enthusi- 
asm for  the  matchless  miracle  spread  be- 
fore him — a  panorama  of  amazing  build- 
ings, honeycombs  of  sky-scrapers  that 
seemed  literally  to  kiss  the  clouds.  He 
knows  now  by  the  look  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  pass  his  window  whether  they 
have  that  same  consciousness  of  the 
vastness  of  the  town  .in  which  they  live 
and  work;  and  he  •is  sure  that  he  recog- 
nizes it  far  more  frequently  than  people 
would  suppose. 

He  always  watched  for  the  "crazy 
woman,"  as  he  came  to  think  of  her, 
who  rushed  out  of  a  certain  little  lodg- 
ing-house, with  many  packages  and  many 
dazzling  colors  in  Tier  bonnet,  scamper- 
ing to  Heaven  knows  where.  Watch  as 
he  might,  he  could  never  see  her  return 
in  the  evening.  But  always  the  next 
morning  she  came  out  of  her  little  niche 
—some  back  hall-bedroom,  no  doubt, 
stuffy  and  plain— dressed  as  though  she 
had  hastily  pinned  doilies  about  her  per- 
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son,  with  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes 
and  the  strange  energy  that  seems  to 
go  with  a  touch  of  madness.  Who  was 
she,  and  what  did  she  do?  And  why  all 
those  packages?  She  seemed  to  have  no 
friends;  and  she  always  lifted  her  skirt 
delicately  and  carefully  as  she  crossed 
the  street,  diagonally — why  she  did  this 
he  never  found  out.  It  became  a  fasci- 
nating game  to  wonder  just  which  cob- 
blestones she  would  choose  on  different 
mornings.  She  tiptoed,  she  minced,  she 
almost  danced  once  in  a  while;  and  she 
never  looked  up,  but  kept  her  gaze  di- 
rectly on  the  pavement,  heedless  of  the 
curiosity  she  evoked. 

Then  the  postmen  with  their  burdens — 
doubly  great  when  holidays  came  round; 
these  he  came  to  know  by  their  indi- 
vidual whistles.  And  he  gave  them 
names  of  his  own — Sam  and  Jerry  were 
the  two  that  fitted  them  best  of  all — he 
could  not,  of  course,  say  why.  In  fact, 
part  of  the  charm  of  such  playing  in 
one's  foolish  mind  is  never  to  explain. 
He  wondered  what  words  of  gladness  or 
grief  were  folded  in  those  white  envel- 
opes— if  doom  or  happiness  were  spelled 
to-day,  and  how  would  it  be  to-morrow 
with  those  unseen  neighbors  who  lived 
so  mysteriously  behind  red-brick  walls? 

Then  there  was  the  Kindly  Doctor  who 
always  saw  his  patients  to  the  door,  and 
who  lived  in  the  house  directly  across 
the  way — a  man  well  advanced  in  years, 
with  deep-set  eyes  behind  thick  glasses 
which  did  not  conceal,  however,  their 
sweetness  of  expression.  Weary  and  for- 
lorn people  rang  his  bell ;  and  the  Young- 
Old  Philosopher  did  not  know  if  it  was 
true,  or  if  he  only  imagined  it,  but  every 
one  seemed  to  leave  that  parlor-floor 
office  with  a  look  of  healing  in  his  face. 
Was  it  the  medicine,  or  was  it  more  a 
vivid  personality  that  comforted  them? 

And  the  policeman — a  mere  boy— who 
twirled  his  club,  and  never,  thank 
Heaven,  had  any  occasion  to  use  it,  pa- 
trolled his  beat  with  the  precision  of  a 
tax-collector,  and  nodded  to  many  a 
pretty  parlor-maid  in  a  saucy  cap  and 
apron  who  managed  to  come  to  the  stoop 
at  exactly  the  right  moment.  He  could 
tell  the  time  by  the  policeman.  The 
tower  clock  close  by  would  boom  eight- 
thirty  just  as  he  passed  No.  24 — of  that 
there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt;  and  the 
roundsman  would  appear  at  the  corner 
two  minutes  later.  That,  too,  was  magi- 
cally certain. 

The  ash-man  came  only  at  intervals, 
however,  and  lent  a  piquancy  to  the 
affairs  of  the  neighborhood.  His  irregu- 
larity proved  diverting  (the  Young-Old 
Philosopher  had  straightway  christened 
him  Dusty  Logan)  ;  and  as  he  got  dirtier 
and  dirtier,  he  set  the  occupant  of  the 
window  to  musing  on  the  distasteful 
and  incredibly  hard  jobs  some  folk 
choose  for  themselves— with  all  the  pro- 
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fessions  open  to  them  The  Young-Old 
Philosopher  has  always  thought  it  an  ex- 
ceeding misfortune  to  get  a  cinder  in  his 
eye;  yet  here  was  a  husky  young  chap 
who  reveled  in  cinders — who  sought 
them  out,  flirted  with  them,  coquetted 
with  them;  the  more  the  merrier, 
seemed  to  be  his  motto;  and  the  blacker 
his  hands,  the  more  ashen  his  face,  the 
more  grimy  his  overalls,  the  better  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  life.  He  set  his  tin 
cans  down  with  an  authoritative  bang, 
a  gesture  of  contempt  for  germs,  and — 
yes,  it  is  true,  indeed! — he  whistled  at 
his  work. 

One  day  the  Young-Old  Philosopher 
was  taken  ill;  and  he  was  forced  to  lie 
in  a  back  room,  far  from  the  noise  and 
clamor  of  his  street.  He  missed  during 
those  weeks  more  than' anything  else  in 
the  world  his  window.  It  had  come  to 
be  a  frame  wherethrough  he  saw  the 
pageant  of  life — a  bit  of  it,  at  any  rate; 
and  he  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  morn- 
ing to  come  when  again  he  could  sit 
there  and  watch  the  people  go  by.  They 
had  not  known  of  him— they  never 
would,  perhaps.  They  never  suspected 
what  went  on  in  his  mind  as,  from  his 
quiet  casement,  he  watched  them  rush 
by  or  loiter  to  speak  one  to  the  other. 
But  that  did  not  matter;  what  worried 
him  was  that  he  should  be  absent  from 
them  so  long. 

The  hour  came  when,  a  little  weak 
and  pale,  and  wrapped  in  thick  robes, 
he  was  permitted  to  sit  at  the  pane  and 
see  his  friends  again.  Yes,  they  were 
just  the  same — they  had  not  altered  a 
bit,  though  months  had  vanished.  Only, 
there  were  a  few  more  faces  now — new 
clerks  and  shop-girls,  young  boys  and 
girls  who,  out  of  high  school,  were  now 
miraculously  projected  into  the  great 
world  of  business,  transformed  from 
pupils  into  active  members  of  society, 
earning  their  own  way  in  the  race  of 
life.  And  now,  instead  of  looking  at 
them  with  an  eye  in  which  pity  kindled, 
the  Young-Old  Philosopher  found  him- 
self envious  of  their  young  strength,  al- 
most immorally  resentful  that  their 
happy  feet  should  click  along  the  pave- 
ment and  he  be  held  behind  the  glass  of 
his  window.  For  it  was  spring,  and  a 
rapture  was  in  the  world,  and  he  longed 
for  the  clean  air  of  April,  after  the  dark 
gusts  of  March  and  the  funereal  shadows 
of  an  overlong  February.  He  wanted  to 
smell  those  hyacinths  that  a  vender  car- 
ried down  the  street. 

He  never  knew  how  it  happened ;  but 
as  he  looked  out  of  the  window  the 
Kindly  Doctor  across  the  way  came  out 
on  the  steps  of  his  house,  and  the  soft 
wind  tossed  his  abundant  white  hair 
over  his  forehead;  and  after  he  had 
glanced  up  and  down  the  shining  street, 
and  warmed  his  old  hands  at  the  fire  of 
spring,  he  looked  upatthe  Young-Old  Phi- 
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losopher's  window  and — waved  to  him. 
And  suddenly  life  took  on  new  mean- 
ings; and  one  who  has  not  lived  in  a 


great  selfish  city  will  never  understand 
the  thrill  of  happiness  that  went  through 
the  Young-Old  Philosopher.    For  some 


one,  in  all  that  hive,  knew  of  his  exist- 
ence and  was  glad  to  see  him  back  at 
his  beloved  window. 


THE  REVOLT  IN  THE  RED  ARMY 
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\HE  interpretation  given  by  the 
American  press  and  by  their  Eu- 
ropean correspondents  regarding 
the  present  insurrectionary  movement  in 
the  Red  Army  in  Russia  stresses  the 
point  that  this  insurrection  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  soldiers  and  their 
brothers  in  the  factory  centers,  as  a  re- 
volt against  the  Soviet  Government.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet  Government 
as  such — that  is,  a  government  by  labor 
councils,  soldier  councils,  and  peasant 
councils — has  long  since  ceased  to  oper- 
ate. Since  the  organization  of  the  Third 
International  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement  as  headed  "by  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  has,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  councils — that  is,  a  .soviet 
government — and  has  become  a  commu- 
nistic government  managed  by  an  oli- 
garchy, whose  object  is  to  create  a  world 
revolution  through  propaganda  and,  in- 
cidentally, abolish  the  institution  of 
private  property  and  property  in  land. 
The  original  soviet  form  of  government 
recognized  the  principle  of  free  elec- 
tions after  excluding  tlie  propertied 
classes,  but  the  small  councils  which 
now  determine  the  actions  of  the  pres- 
ent communistic  Government  are  chosen 
and  not  elected.  The  Communists  who 
now  govern  Russia  probably  do  not  num- 
ber one-half  million,  hence  the  suppres- 
sion of  elections. 

The  soldiers  and  workmen  who  are  re- 
volting against  the  Red  Army  have  for 
their  object  the  restoration  of  the  Soviet 
Government — that  is,  a  government  of 
labor  councils  and  soldier  councils — and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bolshevik  tyranny 
which,  has  enslaved  the  laborers,  de- 
prived them  of  their  votes,  and  failed 
to  provide  food  and  fuel.  Therefore 
these  insurrections  have  interest  for  us 
only  as  holding  out  the  hope  that  if  they 
continue  they  will  so  weaken  the  Red 
Army  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  menace 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  movement  of  overshadowing  im- 
portance in  Russia,  little  commented 
upon  by  the  press,  is  concerned  with 
that  unknown  quantity,  the  Russian 
peasant.  Left  to  his  own  devices,  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  the  peasant 
could  ever  build  up  an  organization 
capable  of  coping  with  the  Red  Army. 
He  stands,  however,  as  everybody  knows, 
for  the  institution  of  private  property 
and  property  in  land.  On  this  point  he 
is,  and  will  remain,  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  Bolshevik  Government. 

Since  the  middle  of  1918,  when  terror- 
ism was  resorted  to  by  the  Bolshevik 
Government  as  a  means  of  coercing  its 
real  and  imaginary  foes  called  the  Coun- 
ter-Revolutionists, many  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia of  the  various  towns  in  Russia 
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were  driven  back  to  the  villages  and 
have  adopted  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
muzhik,  wearing  his  kaftan,  tilling  the 
soil,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  adopting  his 
lingo.  In  these  various  villages  to-day 
will  be  found  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
professors,  merchants,  and  officers  of  the 
old  army.  This  infiltration  of  the 
intelligentsia  among  the  peasantry  has 
served  to  clarify  their  minds  and  to 
unite  them  against  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment. There  has  been  organized  a 
so-called  "Green  Party" — that  is,  a  party 
of  the  agriculturists  who  stand,  for  a 
thoroughly  representative  government. 
This  party  is  insisting  upon  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  the 
establishment  of  a  government  which 
will  give  legitimacy  to  land  titles. 

The  Soviet  Government,  in  the  early 
part  of  1918,  in  order  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  the  peasantry  to  their  cause, 
promised  them  the  estates  of  the  land- 
lords and  allowed  them  to  proceed  with 
the  division  and  appropriation  of  these 
estates.  The  peasants,  however,  feel  un- 
certain of  their  titles,  and  therefore  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  which  can  give 
them  guaranteed  titles  to  real  estate 
holdings.  The  "Green  Party"  has  been 
formed  with  the  assistance  of  the  intel- 
ligentsia. This  party  has  uniformity  of 
structure,  and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  in 
constant  opposition  to  the  Communistic- 
Bolshevik  Government,  let  us  take  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  the  official 
organs  of  the  Communists: 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1920 
Tienine's  Government  wag  called  upon, 
in  the  twelve  governmpnts  contiguous 


to  Moscow,  to  stamp  out  289  so-called 
counter-revolutionary  plots  among 
the  peasants,  and  during  the  same 
period  to  suppress  147  insurrections. 
Accompanying  the  suppression  of 
these  plots  and  insurrections  there 
were  executed  4,305  people,  and  29,- 
800  people  were  thrown  into  prison. 

The  above  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
ferment  that  is  going  on  in  the  Russian 
country  districts.  In  all  probability  dur- 
ing the  -current  year  the  Agricultural 
Party  will  be  in  the  ascendant  and  will 
organize  sufficient  forces  to  drive  out  the 
Bolsheviks.  We  here  in  America  should 
at  the  present  moment  be  formulating 
plans  with  regard  to  Russia  when  'the 
Red  Army  ceases  to  be  a  menace. 

It  is  not  thinkable  that  the  Russian 
people  can  endure  another  winter  -of 
Bolshevik  chaos.  Something  -is  sure  to 
break,  and  the  opportunity  to  render 
Russia  a  great  service  will  doubtless  be 
ours  during  the  coming  summer.  Are 
there  people  in  this  country  with  .suffi- 
cient vision  and  courage  to  meet  the 
situation?  We  can  put  Russia  on  an 
even  keel  when  the  opportune  .moment 
arrives.  The  Russian  people  will  be  hi 
need  of  everything  that  distinguishes  a 
man  from  a  brute.  We  should  begin  to 
assemble  at  once  at  the  warehouses  of 
the  chief  Atlantic  ports  the  things  which 
Russia  must  have  if  she  is  not  to  fall 
back  into  chaos  again  after  the  Bolsh- 
eviks are  driven  out.  She  will  need 
thread  and  needles,  buttons,  cotton  cloth, 
large  quantities  of  medical  supplies,  dis- 
infectants and  soap,  horseshoes  and 
horseshoe  nails,  plows  and  harrows, 
tractors,  condensed  food,  seeds,  etc.  The 
medical  supplies  and  disinfectants  should 
be  sent  as  a  gift.  The  other  articles 
may  be  shipped  and  distributed  against 
long-term  credits — that  is,  credits  for 
from  one  year  to  eighteen  months.  But 
where  are  Russian  credits?  Let  us  con- 
sider the  zemstvo. 

Immediately  Russia  is  in  a  position  to 
draw  an  orderly  breath,  the  first  insti- 
tution which  will  make  its  reappearance 
will  be  the  old  zemstvo — the  county 
board — that  institution  which  in  the 
past  was  always  so  hateful  to  the  old 
regime  because  of  its  influence  and  con- 
trol over  the  people  of  the  village  com- 
munities. But  the  zemstvos  were  those 
bodies  in  Russia  which  could  offer  re- 
liable credit.  Their  influence  over  the 
peasants  was  such  that  they  could  ex- 
tend credits  to  them  and  collect.  It  is 
through  the  zemstvos  that  our  trading 
corporations  will  be  able  to  arrange  a 
basis  for  trade.  Should  our  trading 
companies  or  individuals  go  to  Russia 
with  supplies,  as  above  enumerated, 
they  could  arrange  satisfactory  credits 
with  these  zemstvo  boards,  and  in  this 
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way  assist  and  interest  the  Russian  peo- 
ple in  the  rebuilding  of  their  country. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  but  a  small 
part  of  Russia  could  be  approached  and 
satisfied  with  our  goods.  At  first  we 
should  attempt  to  deal  only  with  those 
zemstvo  districts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Moscow  and  Petrograd.  It  is  important  to 
make  a  beginning  and  give  the  Russian 


people  an  earnest  of  our  good  will,  and 
assure  them  that  as  fast  as  orderly  gov- 
ernment is  organized  and  life  and  prop- 
erty are  made  safe  the  outlying  districts 
can  hope  to  benefit  by  our  trade.  They 
will  then  get  to  work  to  produce  values. 

It  will  require  courage  to  undertake 
this  venture,  but  if  handled  properly 
there  should  be  no  loss  sustained.  By 


giving  the  Russian  people  substantial  as- 
sistance at  such  a  crucial  time  we  would 
gain  their  gratitude'  and  insure  for  our- 
selves as  much  of  the  future  Russian 
market  as  we  desire.  If  a  million  dol- 
lars are  ventured,  as  soon  as  Russia  is 
accessible  this  will  prove  the  most 
profitable  foreign  investment  that  Amer- 
ican business  men  have  ever  made. 


KANSAS'S  FARM  TENANTRY  SOLUTION 
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BY  a  majority  of  17,800  the  voters 
of  Kansas  at  the  November  elec- 
tion added  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion an  amendment  designed  to  lessen 
farm  tenantry,  entering  on  a  novel  ex- 
periment for  the  Middle  West.  No  State 
has  less  excuse  than  Kansas  for  ten- 
antry. Settled  largely  on  free  home- 
steads, it  was  in  its  early  history  pre- 
eminently a  commonwealth  of  home- 
owners. In  18S0  84  per  cent  of  its  farms 
were  tilled  by  their  owners  and  16  per 
cent  by  renters;  in  1910  the  owner- 
farmers  were  only  63  per  cent  and  the 
tenants  37  per  cent;  in  1918  owners 
managed  only  52  per  -cent  and  tenants 
48  per  cent.  Another  thing,  the  number 
of  farms  has  decreased  12,554,  #or  7.1 
per  cent,  in  the  past  decade.  Why 
should  a  rich  agricultural  State  with  a 
most  auspicious  beginning  drift  into 
landlordism?  What  can  be  done  about 
it? 

Two  factors  are  changing  the  Middle 
West's  landownership.  One  is  the  re- 
tired farmer.  Having  prospered  in  the 
early  homestead  days,  he  has  moved  to 
town  and  rented  his  farm,  preferring  to 
keep  the  property  rather  than  sell  and 
reinvest  the  proceeds.  It  gives  him 
something  to  think  about,  and  he  buys 
a  flivver,  riding  to  the  land  daily,  watch- 
ing the  crop  production.  He  has  raised 
the  rent  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the 
crops  delivered;  or  he  rents  for  cash, 
receiving  a  liberal  interest  on  the  valu- 
ation. During  the  war  period  the 
rented  farm  was  an  especially  •profitable 
possession,  as  the  owner  had  none  of  the 
burden  of  high  costs  of  production.  In 
many  instances  the  sons  are  the  renters, 
this  being  the  plan  of»the  fathers  to 
keep  the  boys  on  the  farm. 

A  second  disturbing  element  is  the 
landlord  living  outside  the  State  and 
renting  his  land  through  agents,  gain- 
ing not  only  a  steady  income  but  adding 
to  his  wealth  by  the  increment  of  land 
values,  amounting  in  the  past  six  years 
to  practically  one  hundred  per  cent.  One 
estate  owns  over  60,000  acres  of  the  rich- 
est farm  land  in  the  State  and  demands 
cash  rent,  the  tenant  building  his  own 
house  and  making  all  improvements. 
Hundreds  of  the  landlords  have  never 
seen  their  land — it  is  as  foreign  an  own- 
ership as  the  feudal  system  of  Europe. 

The  renting  population  is  ravenous  for 
land.  A  two-line  advertisement  offering 
a  farm  for  tenants  brings  twenty  to 
thirty  replies;  farms  are  watched  closely 
for  vacancies  and  men  are  known  to 


travel  fifty  miles  to  apply  for  land  that 
is  to  be  given  up  by  a  renter.  The 
price  of  farm  land  has  become  almost 
prohibitive  to  the  average  worker.  Take 
one  instance.  A  half-section,  320  acres, 
of  upland  nine  miles  from  town  in  cen- 
tral Kansas  sold  fourteen  years  ago  for 
$16,000.  Half  of  it  was  disposed  of  three 
years  ago  for  $20,200,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1920  the  remainder  for  $35,000.  One 
160-acre  tract  bought  four  years  ago  for 
$47,000  had  $4,000  in  improvements 
placed  on  it  and  gave  four  liberal  crops, 
then  sold  in  October,  1920,  for  $71,000. 
How  can  the  renter  to-day  hope  to  be- 
come a  farm-owner?  Even  out  on  the 
high  plains  land  has  reached  the  $100- 
an-acre  mark  where  long  after  the  home- 
stead era  it  was  almost  given  away. 

This  is  what  Kansas  proposes  to  do 
and  its  Legislature  is  authorized  to 
undertake:  Buy  land  through  a  State 
fund  and  resell  it  to  the  landless.  The 
amendment  provides:  "To  encourage 
the  purchase,  improvement,  and  owner- 
ship of  agricultural  lands  and  occupancy, 
and  cultivation  thereof,  provision  may 
be  made  by  law  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  fund,  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  in  such  amount  as  the  Legisla- 
ture may  determine,  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase,  improvement,  and  sale  of 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes." 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
desire  for  farms  that  hundreds  of  appli- 
cations were  made  for  land  under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  within  a 
week  after  its  adoption.  But  the  Legis- 
lature must  work  out  a  plan,  and  it  is 
a  serious  problem.  Governor  Henry  J. 
Allen,  who  secured  the  submission  of 
the  amendment,  does  not  expect  it  to 
work  itself.  "We  propose  to  give  the 
man  who  wants  a  farm  a  chance  to  buy 
a  farm,"  he  says.  "The  actual  results 
will  depend  on  the  sound  good  sense 
of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  men  who 
will  be  put  in  charge  of  the  plan.  If 
it  is  to  be  a  political  manipulation,  it 
would  be  better  abandoned  now,  but 
that  is  not  likely  to  happen.  Kansas 
has  enough  big-hearted,  helpful  men 
who  are  willing  to  bend  every  effort  to 
helpfulness  with  a  certainty  that  it  will 
all  come  back  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
monwealth." 

Kansas  already,  according  to  statis- 
tics, owes  some  $300,000,000  on  farm 
mortgages.  The  rate  has  risen  with  the 
financial  situation  to  7  per  cent;  many 
of  the  loans  made  when  the  price  level 
of  crop  products  was  high  are  difficult 


to  meet  with  sinking  figures  for  all 
grains  and  live  stock. 

The  plan  to  be  followed  is  yet  in 
embryo.  To  select  land  that  can  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  select 
the  men  to  whom  it  is  to  be  sold  on 
long  payments — men  with  -courage  but 
with  little  means — calls  for  much  ability. 
In  western  Kansas  is  a  possibility  for 
irrigation,  and  the  State  may  use  the 
funds  appropriated  to  undertake  an  ex- 
periment in  furnishing  watered  land  in 
small  tracts,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
inducement  when  the  facts  are  gathered. 
The  average  tenant  is  familiar  with 
crop-raising  methods,  but  he  has  never 
thought  much  about  preserving  the  soil 
— it  has  not  been  his  own.  The  State 
hopes  that  it  may  bring  to  him  this 
realization  of  personal  interest  that  will 
tend  to  maintain  fertility  and  lift  agri- 
culture to  a  higher  plane. 

The  first  session  of  the  Legislature  fol- 
owing  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  took  no  direct  action,  the 
Governor  informing  it  that  more  time  is 
needed  to  formulate  a  working  plan.  A 
commission  will  study  the  matter  and 
submit'to  the  next  session  a  measure  fitted 
to  the  State's  condition  and  that  will  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  voters'  decision. 

Doubtless  there  are  renters  who  are 
unfit  to  be  managers;  some  can  work 
for  others  better  than  for  themselves — 
not  all  are  cast  in  the  mold  of  managers. 
Tenants  will  exist  under  whatever  plan 
is  adopted.  What  Kansas  is  trying  to 
do  is  to  give  the  man  with  ability,  a 
record  of  honesty  and  thrift,  a  chance 
to  own  his  farmstead  and  become  a  land- 
owner. He  cannot  do  it  under  present 
conditions.  Banks  or  investors  will  not 
take  chances  of  default;  even  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  does  not  propose  to  do 
more  than  assist  on  a  perfectly  good 
mortgage,  such  as,  theoretically,  any 
investor  would  accept.  That  means  an 
equity  in  the  land — and  where  is  the 
beginner  to  obtain  that  equity? 

Not  all  tenants  are  failures — indeed, 
many  of  them  succeed  well.  A  farmer 
of  my  acquaintance  netted  $4,000  from 
his  share  of  the  wheat  crop  on  the  farm 
he  leased  in  1919.  The  retired  farmer 
who  owns  a  farm  and  leases  it  provides 
an  opportunity  for  another  family — the 
community  has  two  families  instead  of 
one,  both  supported  partly  or  in  whole 
from  the  one  farm.  But  the  standard 
of  living  and  of  development  lessens 
when  a  neighborhood  is  -composed 
largely  of  renters.    Where  the  Scully 
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estate  owns  whole  townships  of  rich 
land,  the  border  road  is  eloquent  of  the 
difference.  On  one  side  are  well-im- 
proved homes,  big  red  barns,  and  all 
the  equipment  that  goes  with  progress- 
ive agriculture.  On  the  other  are  small, 
often  neglected  houses  and  barns,  an 
evidence  that  the  possessors  are  mere 
sojourners.  They  know  it,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  every  Western  State,  Kansas  in- 
cluded, the  farm  population  stands  still 
or  actually  decreases  while  the  urban 
population  grows.  Farm  help  is  scarce 
and  demands  excessive  wages;  the 
farmer  rebels  against  the  increasing 
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cost  of  production  and  declares  he  can- 
not furnish  the  needed  foodstuffs  at  a 
living  profit.  When,  added  to  this,  and 
partly  growing  out  of  this,  is  the  in- 
crease in  tenantry,  it  brings  a  most  seri- 
ous problem  for  future  development. 

The  plan  upon  which  Kansas  is  en- 
tering is  not  idealism;  it  is  a  plain, 
practical  effort  to  bring  back  to  balance 
the  producing  and  consuming  factors 
of  its  population.  If  it  can  place  be- 
fore the  man  who  wants  to  become  a 
land  tiller  and  a  home-owner  a  chance 
to  accomplish  his  ambition,  it  will  have 
pointed  the  way  to  better  State  develop- 
ment.   Unquestionably  it  is  not  going 


Dear  Dr.  Abbott: 

Wish  you  would  some  time  write 
an  article  on  your  idea  of  the  great- 
ness of  God.' 

If  half  a  dozen  persons  talk  to  you 
at  the  same  time,  you  cannot  give  in- 
telligent attention  to  one  of  them.  Do 
you  think  God  can  give  attention  to 
each  one  of  the  millions  that  talk  to 
him  in  the  same  sense  that  we  can  to 
a  single  person? 

Does  it  seem  as  if  we  can  believe  in 
such  amazing  greatness? 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  Jesus  taught 
it,  and  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  us  to 
think  that  God  knows  us  individually 
and  reads  our  thoughts  and  motives 
and  aims  and  is  present  in  our  heart! 
Yours, 

Believer. 

IT  is  said  that  the  Cretans  had  an 
image  of  Jove  made  without  ears, 
because  they  said  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  the  god  to  think  that  he  could 
hear  the  prayers  and  praises  of  mortals. 

Cretans  still  live  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  in  Christian  America.  There 
are  very  few  atheists  in  the  world;  very 
few  who  have  not  sufficient  spiritual  and 
intellectual  development  to  perceive  with 
the  North  American  Indian  that  we 
must  believe  that  there  is  a  Great  Spirit. 
But  there  are  a  good  many  philosophers 
who  think  that  to  believe  that  this 
Great  Spirit  can  hear  what  little  spirits 
say  or  can  communicate  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  little  spirits  is  to  belittle 
him.  So  they  conceive  a  Great  Spirit 
who  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  curiously 
think  that  their  conception  of  the  Great 
Spirit  is  greater  because  they  deny  to 
him  the  capacity  which  human  spirits 
possess  and  on  which  they  place  a  very 
high  valuation.  And  this  is  the  more 
curious  because  it  is  so  manifestly  in- 
consistent with  our  ordinary  spiritual 
estimates. 

We  esteem  a  great  man  the  greater  be- 
cause his  greatness  does  not  prevent  his 
attention  to  little  things. 

I  was  once  in  the  White  House  when 
a  Western  cowboy  was  visiting  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.     Something  like  this 
conversation  went  on  between  them. 
Cowboy.  Mr.  President,  do  you  remem- 
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ber  riding  over  the  trail  on  a  white 

pony  in  1890? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  No.   It  was  '91. 

Cowboy.  So  it  was.  Well,  that  pony 
has  gone  blind. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Who  has  him  now?* 

Cowboy.  Oh!  Jim.  Same  boy.  But  the 
pony  is  eating  his  head  off.  And  Jim 
can't  really  afford  to  keep  him. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Give  me  Jim's  address. 
I'll  see  that  the  pony  is  taken  care  of. 

And  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  down  the  ad- 
dress in  order  to  provide  hospital  ac- 
commodations for  the  blind  pony. 

Does  any  one  think  less  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt because,  while  he  was  managing 
such  affairs  as  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Russo-Japanese  peace,  the  German 
threatened  invasion  of  South  America, 
he  could  attend  to  the  housing  and  feed- 
ing of  a  blind  pony  in  the  Rockies? 

But  can  we  "think  God  can  give  at- 
tention to  each  one  of  the  millions  that 
talk  to  him"? 

A  member  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Govern- 
ment told  me  the  following  incident. 

"I  had  prepared,"  he  said,  "a  report 
which  the  President  had  asked  me  to 
read  to  him  before  I  sent  it  in,  and  he 
appointed  a  time  for  me  to  submit  it  to 
him.  I  called  at  the  time  appointed. 
He  was  reading  a  scientific  book,  but 
told  n*e '  to  go  ahead.  As  I  read  my 
manuscript  he  read  his  book,  and  I  at 
first  thought  he  was  giving  me  no  atten- 
tion. But  every  now  and  then  he  would 
interrupt  me  with  a  question,  and  when 
I  had  finished  he  offered  me  some  sug- 
gestions which  made  it  clear  that  he  had 
understood  the  report.  Then  of  course 
I  knew  that  he  had  not  really  been  read- 
ing the  scientific  treatise.  But  he  asked 
me  to  stay  to  luncheon;  and  the  author 
of  the  treatise  was  there  and  throughout 
the  luncheon  he  talked  over  the  treatise 
with  the  author.  He  had  mastered 
both  report  and  treatise  at  the  same 
time — hearing  the  one,  reading  the 
other;  taking  in  one  through  the  eye, 
the  other  through  the  ear." 

Most  of  us  have  to  give  undivided  at- 
tention to  what  we  are  doing  if  we  wish 
to  do  it  well.  But  this  is  not  always 
true  of  any  of  us,  nor  even  generally 
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to  be  as  easy  for  the  farmer  during 
the  next  decade  as  it  has  been  during 
the  war-time  period  of  high  price  levels 
for  all  his  products.  The  men  who  are 
helped  will  be  compelled  to  face  condi- 
tions calling  for  financial  expertness; 
but  the  fact  that  the  State  is  lending  its 
credit  to  assist  them  and  is  looking  to 
them  to  show  a  way  out  of  dependency 
ought  to  have  an  energizing  effect.  It 
will  do  the  people  of  Kansas  good  to  put 
forth  this  effort  in  behalf  of  a  more 
wholesome  agricultural  life. 

Chart.es  Moreatj  Hargicr, 
Editor  Abilene  "Daily  Reflector." 

Abilene,  Kansas. 


true  of  all  of  us.  A  chauffeur  whose 
whole  attention  is  concentrated  cn  the 
road  before  him  will  hear  instantly  an 
unusual  clicking  in  the  machine  which 
the  passenger  has  not  heard.  It  is  said 
that  Napoleon  could  dictate -four  letters 
at  the  same  time  to  four  secietaries. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  shorthand. 
While  the  first  secretary  was  writing 
down  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  letter 
Napoleon  dictated  the  first  sentence  of 
three  other  letters  to  three  other  secre- 
taries in  turn,  and  was  ready  to  give  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  letter  to  the 
first  secretary  by  the  time  the  first  sen- 
tence was  written. 

"If,"  Jesus  said,  "human  fathers, 
being  evil,  can  give  good  gifts  to  their 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him?"  If,  I  say,  human 
spirits  can  give  attention  to  two  or 
three  trains  of  thought  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, much  more  can  the  Great  Spirit 
give  attention  to  innumerable  messages. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  conceive  the 
greatness,  but  we.canbeliev&that  it  exists. 

From  thousands  of  temples,  from  mill- 
ions of  homes,  there  are  always  going  up 
to  God  voices  of  prayer.  From  thousands 
of  temples,  from  millions  of  homes,  there 
is  every  hour  of  every  day  issuing  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  men  and  women  who 
in  prayer  have  found  new  light  on  their 
problems,  new  comfort  in  their  sorrows, 
new  strength  for  their  tasks  and  their 
temptations.  How  he  hears  all  these  his 
children  and  answers  their  requests  we 
cannot  picture  to  ourselves.  But  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  human  testimony,  any 
trustworthiness  in  human  experience, 
no  fact  is  more  certain  than  the  fact 
that  prayers  are  somehow  heard  and 
answered.  These  unnumbered  millions 
believe  in  prayer  and  continue  to  pray 
for  the  reason  which  inspired  the  faith 
and  continued  the  practice  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  psalmist: 

I  love  Jehovah,  because  he  heareth 
My  voice  and  my  supplications. 
Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto 
me, 

Therefore  will  I  call  upon  him  as  long 
as  I  live. 
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CANADIAN   SOLDIERS'   GRAVES  ON  VIMY  RIDGE 

the  war  few  men  gave  such  proof  of  human  endurance  as  those  soldiers  who  lived  here  month 
after  month  under  continual  bombardment 


THE  ROAD  PROM  ARRAS  TO  BAPAUME 

foreground  is  high  land  just  east  of  Arras,  from  which  the  Germans  shelled  the  city,  and 
some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  on  the  British  front  took  place,  before  Arras  was  finally  "degagS" 
le  terrible  bombardment.    The  courageous  peasants  have  made  a  pitiful  attempt  at  harvest 
among  the  partly  filled  in  trenches  and  shell-holes 


MORE   POWER  TO  THE  Y 


A  "TELL  THE  TRUTH "  PAPER 
BY   SHERMAN  ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


I RECEIVED  a  request  some  weeks 
ago  to  address  a  weekly  meeting  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium  of  Coates- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  I  looked  up  Coates- 
ville  in  a  directory,  and  found  that  it 
had  a  population  of  fourteen  thousand. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  due  to 
face  an  audience  of  ninety  or  one  hun- 
dred men — probably,  at  the  outside  fig- 
ures, one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred; but  the  meeting  was  on  Sunday, 
and  I  decided  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when,  stepping 
into  a  large  modern  auditorium  with 
metropolitan  conveniences,  I  found  about 
one  thousand  deeply  interested  local 
citizens  in  attendance! 

My  respect  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  com- 
munity influence  immediately  registered 
at  least  a  seventy-five  per  cent  rise.  The 
thousand  well-dressed,  intelligent-look- 
ing men  in  all  walks  of  life  seated  in  an 
auditorium  on  a  brilliant  sunny  Sunday 
afternoon  was  a  puzzle  to  me. 

Walking  to  the  platform,  I  turned  to 
the  secretary  and  asked  him  what 
special  occasion  brought  out  the  large 
audience.  "Well,"  he  apologized,  "we 
generally  have  more  than  this,  but,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  competing  with  the 
sun  this  afternoon  and  there  aren't 
quite  as  many  here  as  we  generally 
have."  He  handed  me  a  card  which  in- 
formed me  that  the  Coatesville  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  had  a  membership  of  twenty-four 
hundred  and  fifty.  Some  record  for  a 
town  of  fourteen  thousand  people! 

My  next  surprise  was  a  list  of  the 
speakers  who  were  to  follow  weekly  dur- 
ing the  year.  Among  the  orators  were 
men  of  Nation-wide  reputation — Con- 
gressmen, United  States  Senators, 
writers,  ministers,  humorists,  editors, 
and  men  of'all  lines  who  are  top-notchers 
in  their  profession. 

NO  BELLIGERENT  MISUNDERSTANDING 

It  was  one  of  the  most  attentive  audi- 
ences that  I  have  addressed.  Before  I 
had  spoken  fifteen  minutes  it  was  strik- 
ingly apparent  to  me  that  my  audience 
was  one  that  was  accustomed  to  hearing 
the  best  speakers  in  the  country.  Their 
attitude  plainly  demonstrated  that  fact. 

An  hour  later  the  secretary  of  the 
Y  and  the  president  of  one  of  the 
large  steel  industries  located  in  Coates- 
ville assured  me  that  there  was  very 
little  labor  trouble  in  Coatesville.  They 
didn't  know  just  exactly  what  the  rea- 
son for  it  was;  they  attributed  it  to  the 
fact  that  possibly  they  had  a  higher 
class  of  workingmen  than  other  dis- 
tricts. I  assured  the  secretary  that  this 
latter  assumption  was  not  true;  but  I 
told  him  that  his  remarks  about  the 
scarcity  of  labor  troubles  in  his  city 
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were  superfluous.  The  meeting  of  fore- 
men, superintendents,  farmers,  mer- 
chants, and  laboring  men  in  the  same 
hall  to  discuss  the  issues  of  the  day  and 
to  hear  National,  industrial,  financial, 
religious,  and  social  issues  discussed  to 
the  degree  indicated  by  the  large  at- 
tendance was  proof  positive  that  labor 
troubles  would  pass  by  unnoticed,  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  other  troubles. 

Here  were  workingmen  from  the  steel 
mills  who  wanted  to  hear  the  truth,  who 
wanted  to  get  it  from  every  angle,  who 
wanted  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  issues  confronting  the  public  so 
that  they  might  intelligently  discuss  them 
with  their  friends  and  in  their  homes. 

The  writer  has  always  contended  that 
a  large  majority  of  industrial  troubles 
are  due  to  misunderstanding.  How 
can  there  be  belligerent  misunderstand- 
ing in  a  community  where  one-fourth  of 
the  adult  male  population  congregate 
under  the  same  roof  once  a  week  to  dis- 
cuss in  an  unbiased  manner  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day? 

BANKING  ON  A  RESERVE  OF  COMMON  SENSE 

These  men  were  not  floaters  so  far  as 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium  was  con- 
cerned; they  were  regular  weekly  pa- 
trons; men  who  had  at  first  hand  heard 
forceful  speeches  from  such  men  as 
Isaac  Marcosson,  whose  articles  are  so 
well  known  in  the  "Saturday  Evening 
Post;"  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  noted  editor; 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  famous  hu- 
morist; John  Temple  Graves;  Congress- 
men Simeon  D.  Fess  and  William  L. 
Chandler;  Senator  Miles  Poindexter; 
Ida  M.  Tarbell;  Glenn  Frank,  editor  of 
the  "Century  Magazine;"  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan;  and  many  others.  What 
chance  would  an  agitator  have  among 
men  who  had  received  intimate  truths 
of  American  life  and  its  ideals  from  men 
and  women  of  this  caliber? 

The  workers  in  the  Coatesville  steel  • 
mills  are  not  different  from  the  workers 
of  mills  in  other  steel  towns.  The  rea- 
son that  the  Coatesville  workers  are 
neighborly  and  contented  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  J.  I.  Hoffman,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
started  out  several  years  ago  to  put 
Coatesville  "on  the  map."  He  took 
charge  of  the  Y  there  in  1909,  in  1914 
built  a  great  modern  building  with  a  one- 
thousand  -  seating  -  capacity  auditorium, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  erecting  an- 
other modern  building  which  will  en- 
large the  seating  capacity  to  seventeen 
hundred.  He  keeps  everything  moving 
for  the  enlightenment  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  young  men  of  his  city.  A 
year  ago  he  raised  among  his  patrons 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  pay  ex- 


penses and  honorariums  of  speakers  of 
Nation-wide  reputation  for  the  season. 
He  found  out  before  the  series  of  lec- 
tures were  over  that  he  would  be  three 
hundred  dollars  short.  He  made  the  an- 
nouncement, and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  more  than  he  had 
asked  for. 

I  go  into  detail  regarding  the  Coates- 
ville meeting  because  to  me  it  was  ex- 
tremely significant.  Here  was  a  locality 
that  didn't  call  on  the  world  to  settle 
its  industrial  troubles,  didn't  try  out  a 
score  of  theoretical  ideas  on  its  inhabi- 
tants, but,  instead,  drew  on  its  reserve 
of  good  common  sense,  and  the  result 
is  truly  amazing. 

THE  FOREMEN'S  CLUBS,  A  CURE  FOR 
CLANNISHNESS 

What  Coatesville  has  accomplished 
can  also  be  accomplished  in  every  city 
in  the  United  States,  large  or  small. 
They  have  rehabilitated  the  old-fash- 
ioned idea  of  "get  acquainted  with  your 
neighbor."  Getting  together  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  our  neighbor  is 
about  the  most  important  proposition 
confronting  us  to-day. 

Coatesville  has  proved  in  a  striking 
manner  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
straight  -  from  -  the  -  shoulder  community 
education,  put  out  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner, under  the  auspices  of  a  reliable  or- 
ganization. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  not  limited  its 
activities  to  open  forums,  however.  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  it  has 
started  a  great  movement — one  that  bids 
fair  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
American  industrial  life;  namely,  the 
formation  of  foremen's  clubs.  The  aver- 
age foreman  occupies  a  very  unenviable 
position  so  far  as  fellowship  is  con- 
cerned; he  does  not  mingle  with  his 
men,  and  as  a  rule  he  loses  the  associa- 
tions that  most  men  are  favored  with, 
and  he  isn't  a  big  enough  "frog  in  the 
puddle"  to  associate  with  plant  owners 
and  superintendents.  Quite  true,  there 
is  no  set  law  that  forces  him  to  accept 
the  position  that  convention  has  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  foreman  has  slipped  into  the  same 
narrow  rut  that  other  professions  are 
"blessed"  with.  The  workingman  asso- 
ciates with  workers  alone,  and  because 
of  his  clannishness  doesn't  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  difficulties  the  em- 
ployer is  daily  confronted  with.  The 
employer  "circulates"  among  men  of  his 
own  business  and  social  standing,  and 
therefore  doesn't  get  in  close  touch  with 
the  conditions  among  the  workingmen 
in  his  community,  and  the  foreman,  poor 
fellow,  being  in  between,  doesn't  get  the 
opportunity    of    becoming   closely  ac- 


quainted  with  either  the  employer  or 
employee. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  foremen's  clubs  have 
solved  this  problem.  Foremen  are 
brought  together,  and  the  foremen's 
meetings  that  I  have  addressed  in  the 
last  few  months  have  been  a  revelation 
to  me,  and  I  need  not  add  that  these 
meetings  have  resulted  in  the  foreman 
becoming  one  of  the  broadest-gauged 
men  in  his  community.  He,  also,  has 
heard  the  world's  foremost  lecturers, 
and  has  been  bored  by  some  would-be 
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lecturers;  quite  true,  but  in  the  main 
he  has  become  a  real,  broad-minded 
man;  he  has  heard  the  duties  of  the 
foreman  discussed  from  every  possible 
view-point,  and  the  results  of  these 
meetings  are  already  becoming  manifest 
in  the  new  Golden  Rule  system  of  fore- 
manship.  This  in  itself  is  one  of  the 
greatest  movements  started  in  recent 
years. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  foreman's 
position  in  American  industry  is  one  of 
grave  social  as  well  as  industrial  im- 
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portance,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater 
boon  to  an  industrial  community  than 
the  formation  of  foremen's  clubs  to  hu- 
manize and  enlarge  the  perspective  of 
the  foremen — men  who  will  some  day 
become  the  superintendents  and  general 
managers  of  industrial  concerns. 

The  Y  is  playing  a  much  greater  part 
in  this  great  work  because  of  the  total 
elimination  of  political  or  factional 
strife  within  its  organization,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  charged  with  propaganda 
tendencies.   More  power  to  the  Y! 


THE  MOST  DISTRESSFUL  COUNTRY 

CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  IRELAND 
BY  HAROLD  E.  SCARBOROUGH 
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CANNOT  understand,"  said  the 
English  journalist  to  the  London 
correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet  in  the  Strand, 
"why  you  people  have  kept  Ireland  on 
the  front  pages  for  six  months." 
"It's  news,"  replied  the  American. 
The  Englishman  shook  his  head  and 
went  his  way.  To  his  mind,  it  was  in- 
comprehensible. But  the  American 
thought  that  the  one  brief  conversation 
had  done  more  to  explain  the  problem  of 

►  Ireland  than  any  other  single  incident 
that  had  come  to  his  notice. 

The  reason  that  Ireland  is  a  problem 

>  is  that  England  isn't  interested  in  it.  If 
the  turbulent  isle  were,  say,  as  far  away 
from  Whitehall  as  Mesopotamia,  it  is 
very  probable  that  some  sort  of  settle- 
ment would  long  since  have  been  reached. 
But  Ireland  is  merely  across  sixty  miles 
of  choppy  water,  and  the  British  public 
has  heard  so  much  about  it,  for  so  many 
years  that  it  is,  to  use  its  own  phrase, 
fed  up.  The  British  journalist  knew  his 
public,  and  he  knew  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  interested  in  the  results  of  the 
Australian  cricket  test  matches  and  in 
sensational  murder  trials  than  it  is  in 
the  perennial  turbulencies  of  John  Bull's 
other  island.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  spoke 
truth  when  he  told  New  York  reporters 
that  America  is  better  informed  about 
Ireland  than  is  England. 

In  the  past  few  months  the  work  of 
American  newspaper  correspondents 
abroad  has  taken  them  over  Ireland 
from  Belfast  to  Cork,  from  Dublin  to 
Galway.  It  has  brought  them  into  close 
contact  with  practically  every  politician 
in  the  British  Isles  who  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  Ireland.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  they  have  not  imagined 
that  they  could  settle  the  centuries-old 
problem  of  the  relationship  between  the 
two  islands  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Many  of  them  (including  myself)  feel 
that  the  basis  of  a  settlement  could  be 
arrived  at  in  short  order  if  there  were 
on  either  side  one  man  big  enough  to 
see  beyond  the  complexities  of  the  mo- 
ment and  brave  enough  to  make  his 
gamble. 


ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY 
''During  1920  some  thirteen  hundred  people  were  killed  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  very  great 
total;  and  only  half  of  it  can  be  apportioned  among  .  .  .  the  island's  population.  The  other 
nan.  .  mostly  comprises  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  its  Auxiliary  Division 
with  a  few  military  casualties.  .  .  .  Any  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  "is  a  brave 
man  by  virtue  of  his  continued  membership  of  that  force.  He  is  menaced  every  moment  he 
shows  himself  in  public  by  unseen  foes" 


As  things  stand,  however,  the  germ  of 
amicable  relationship  between  England 
and  Nationalist  Ireland  may  be  sown 
any  minute.  David  Lloyd  George  is  a 
master  politician,  and  he  understands 
the  Celtic  temperament.  The  beau  geste 
appeals  to  him.  While  the  denunciations 
of  British  military  policy  in  South 
Africa,  which  he  uttered  in  1900,  are 
being  flung  back  in  his  mouth  by  the 
opponents  of  his  present  course,  he 
merely  says  nothing  and  bides  his  time. 
But  should  he  decide  to  break  with  his 
militarist  supporters  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
next  day  might  see  a  complete  reversal 
of  his  Irish  attitude. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface. 


Now,  Ireland's  own  destiny  is  her 
problem  and  Britain's  problem.  If  the 
British  public  ever  realizes  the  exact 


state  of  things  in  Ireland,  it  may  take 
the  problem  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
rulers.  The  average  Britisher  is  un- 
imaginative and  undemonstrative;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  the  reproaches  about  per- 
fidious Albion  and  the  dust  launched  at 
the  world's  eyes  by  unscrupulous  publi- 
cations, a  keen  sense  of  fair  play  re- 
mains a  fundamental  of  his  nature.  He 
isn't  disposed  to  believe  a  thing  until 
he  can't  get  away  from  it;  but  once  he 
gets  an  idea  in  his  head,  it's  there  to 
stay. 

But  in  some  ways  the  Irish  problem 
is,  as  every  one  knows,  an  American  one. 
It  annoys  us  to  have  British  flags  burned 
in  New  York  streets,  and  it  likewise 
bothers  us  that  a  large  section  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  for  instance,  should  be 
burned  down  under  circumstances  which 
point  strongly  to  premeditation  on  the 
part  of  armed  British  forces.    We  are 
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Underwood 


POLICE    EXAMINING   A   MOTOR  CAR 

"To  the  military  forces  every  civilian  is  a  potential  enemy— which  doesn't  in  the  least  salve  said 

civilian's  wounded  feelings" 


discovering  that  the  land  which  supplies 
the  butt  of  humor  for  Hebraic  comedians 
and  the  sentimental  songs  and  the 
beautiful  lakes  is  in  a  decided  mess.  We 
read  in  our  newspapers  that  in  the 
iieart  of  the  British  Isles,  which  we  had 
always  regarded  as  the  home  of  law 
and  order,  a  miniature  war  is  being 
waged.  It  makes  us  uncomfortable  to 
read  of  Sinn  Fein  atrocities  and  Brit- 
ish reprisals.  We  think  both  sides  ought 
to  behave  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  they  haven't  been  doing 
it;  and  they  don't  at  the  moment  seem 
likely  to.  Ireland  is  Britain's  Wild 
West,  and  this  is  its  night  to  howl.  At 
present  it  is  probably  the  most  troubled 
spot,  as  regards  interruptions  to  the 
normal  course  of  life,  on  this  not  over- 
pacific  globe. 

During  1920  some  thirteen  hundred 
people  were  killed  in  Ireland  as  a  re- 
sult of  political  disorder.  This  is  not  a 
very  great  total;  and  only  half  it  can 
be  apportioned  among  the  four  and  a 
half  millions  of  the  island's  population. 
The  other  half  belongs  to  Glasgow  and 
to  Llandudno  and  to  Aston  Villa  and 
similar  places  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
England.  It  mostly  comprises  members 
Of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  its 
Auxiliary  Division,  with  a  few  military 
casualties. 

But  any  one  of  these  dead  men  might 
have  been  yourself,  shot  as  you  walked 
along  a  Dublin  street  to  call  on  an  Irish 
linen  dealer  with  whom  you  wanted  to 
do  business  and  unwittingly  passed  into 
a  bullet-swept  zone.  It  might  have  been 
myself  if  that  constable  in  Cork  who 
was  nonchalantly  poking  a  revolver  into 
my  face  as  he  scanned  my  military  per- 
mit had  been  startled  by  something  or 
other  and  pressed  too  hard"  on  the  trigger. 
"It's  the  most  distressful  country,  .  .  ." 
and  if  they  aren't  hanging  men  and 
women  for  wearing  of  the  green  they 
are  burning  their  houses  because  they're 


"bound  to  have  known  of  an  ambush" 
which  took  place  near  their  home;  and 
they  are  invading  their  bedrooms  and 
shooting  them  down  because  the  victims 
are  doing  their  duty  as  officers  of  their 
Government. 

The  American  journalists  in  Ireland 
have  frequently  been  accused  of  favor- 
ing Sinn  Fern.  Some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly do;  but  it  is  natural  sym- 
pathy for  the  under  dog,  for  the  little 
fellow  in  the  fight.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
one  (and  I  have  met  practically  all) 
who  believes  that  the  methods  of  Brit- 
ish administration  in  Ireland  are  typi- 
cal Qf  the  British  nation.  The  point  is 
that  it  is  unpleasant  to  have  bullets 
whiz  past  one's  head,  and  it  is  annoying 
to  have  one's  pockets  turned  out  while 
a  Black  and  Tan  plays  suggestively  with 
the  trigger  of  his  Webley.  To  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  course  every  civilian  is 
a  potential  enemy — which  doesn't  in  the 
least  salve  said  civilian's  wounded  feel- 
ings. 

II 

Without  immediately  bothering  as  to 
who  started  it,  then,  and  stepping  warily 
lest  we  become  tangled  in  the  hopeless 
skein  of  Irish  politics  of  the  past,  sup- 
pose we  try  to  answer  the  question, 
"What's  it  like  in  Ireland  now?"  What 
is  the  well-known  average  citizen,  the 
man  on  the  street,  doing  amid  all  the 
row?  Doesn't  he  get  up,  shave,  eat  his 
breakfast,  go  downtown  on  the  street 
car?  Doesn't  he  work  until  lunch  time 
and  then  eat  his  luncheon,  and  finally 
tuck  the  evening  paper  under  his  arm 
when  he  goes  home  at  night?  Then 
doesn't  he  go  to  the  movies  or  listen  to 
the  gramophone  unfil  friend  wife  tells 
him  it's  time  to  put  the  cat  out? 

He  does — and  he  doesn't. 

The  Dubliner  gets  his  morning  paper, 
which  tells  him  that  at  the  Nelson  Pil- 
lar a  young  pitched  battle  took  place 
about  eight  last  night;  casualties — two 
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civilians  and  two  police  killed,  several 
bystanders  wounded.  Which  is  very 
much  like  the  man  from  Yonkers  read- 
ing of  a  similar  occurrence  in  Madison 
Square.  Very  possibly  some  of  his"" 
friends  were  among  those  hurt  by  stray 
bullets.  He  sighs,  kisses  his  wife  and 
tells  her  to  be  careful  and  avoid  the 
Pillar  district  if  she  goes  shopping  that 
day.  Then  he  starts  off  for  his  street 
car;  but  he  has  only  gone  half  a  block 
when  some  one  in  khaki — a  total 
stranger — bars  his  way  with  a  loaded 
rifle  and  a  fixed  bayonet. 

Remember  that  the  Dublin  man  has 
been  used  to  this  sort  of  thing  for  some 
months.  He  puts  up  his  hands  auto- 
matically. He  knows  that  buildings  are 
being  searched  near  by,  or  that  an 
arrest  is  being  made,  or  that  civilians 
are  being  held  up.  This  explains  the 
presence  of  the  soldier,  or  of  the  Black 
and  Tan,  as  the  Irish  dubbed  the  new 
recruits  for  the  constabulary  because' 
their  uniforms  were  at  first  makeshifts 
of  mixed  black  and  khaki.  If  it  is  a 
soldier,  our  Dubliner  is  slightly  relieved. 
He  trusts  soldiers  a  little,  but  police 
(aside  from  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police,  a  purely  Irish  and  civil  force) 
not  at  all.  But  he  elevates  his  hands 
because  if  he  doesn't  there  will  come  a 
brusque  command — not  improbably  ac- 
companied by  profanity  of  an  expressive 
nature — "Put  'em  up!" 

The  uniformed  man  waggles  his  gun 
around  (if  he  is  a  soldier,  his  rifle;  if 
a  constable,  his  pistol). 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asks. 

"To  my  office." 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Desmond  O'Reilly." 

"Sinn  Feiner?" 

"No." 

"Got  any  arms?" 
"No." 

"Keep  your  hands  up  while  I  search 
you." 

Follows  an  extensive  search  of  our 
man's  clothing,  revealing  the  usual  inti- 
mate objects  with  which  the  male  of  the 
species  loads  his  pockets  (when  he 
chances  to  be  of  the  race  that  goes  in 
for  pockets)  the  world  over. 

"What's  this  on  your  knife,  this  Gaelic 
writing?" 

Desmond  doesn't  know  Gaelic,  but  he'; 
been  told  what  that  means.  He  trans 
lates: 

"  'To  my  friend  Desmond  O'Reilly 
with  the  compliments  of  Michael  Cal 
lagan.'  " 

The  policeman  sniffs. 

"Dangerous  to  have  that  about,"  h> 
remarks.  "Well,  I'll  pass  you  this  time 
Get  on." 

O'Reilly  gets  on.  He  manages  hi 
tram  and  his  dismounting  at  his  offic 
without  incident.  He  doesn't  mentioi 
to  friends  whom  he  happens  to  mee 
that  he  had  been  held  up.  Why  shoul 
he?  So  have  they.  It's  nothing  to  ge 
excited  over. 

But  he  finds  his  office  staff  decidedl 
jumpy.  The  office  across  the  hall,  i 
appears,  was  raided  last  night.  H 
glances  in  through  the  door  at  a  rooi 
which  seems  a  fit  subject  for  a  earner 
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study  entitled  "Aftermath  of  the  Cy- 
clone." 

However,  he  works  until  lunch  time, 
and  goes  out  to  his  favorite  restaurant. 
A  Secret  Service  man  trails  him  for  a 
few  blocks  (probably  being  himself  fol- 
lowed the  while  by  a  Sinn  Fein  spy) 
and  decides  that  O'Reilly  is  harmless. 
Our  average  citizen  can  spot  a  spy  as 
quickly  as  you  or  I  could  pick  out  an 
Indian  in  full  regalia  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
crowd.  Having  seen  from  the  tail  of  his 
eye  that  the  "slop,"  as  Dublin  calls  the 
secret  agents,  has  abandoned  him, 
O'Reilly  turns  his  head.  A  lorry-load  of 
Auxiliaries,  followed  by  an  armored  car, 
is  crawling  along  at  ordinary  walking 
pace.  Through  the  steel  netting  pro- 
tecting the  occupants  he  discerns  a 
dozen  revolvers  pointed  in  his  general 
direction.  He  takes  his  hands  from  his 
overcoat  pockets  and  walks  on. 

One's  hands  are  safer  outside.  In 
Macroom,  in  the  south,  there  are  notices 
that  any  male  witli  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  will  be  shot  at  sight.  In  Dub- 
lin it  merely  piques  the  armed  forces, 
who  don't  take  quite  so  much  stock  in 
fancy  shooting  from  the  side  pocket. 

O'Reilly  at  last  gains  his  restaurant. 
Half-way  through  the  meal  he  is  startled 
to  hear:  "Put  your  hands  up!  You've 
been  bluffing  us  a  long  time,  but  we've 
got  you  at  last,  Michael  Collins!" 
Michael  Collins  is  the  reputed  leader  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Army,  if  you  are 
an  Irishman,  or  of  the  "Murder  Gang,"' 
if  you  are  an  M.P.  But  the  man  at 
whom  the  guns  are  being  pointed  is  not 
Collins.  He  is  Thomas  Foley,  a  former 
town  Councilor.  He  knows  most  of  the 
officials  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  so  he  pro- 
ceeds, under  arrest,  knowing  that  he 
will  eventually  be  recognized  and  re- 
leased, with  a  net  loss  of  one  lunch. 

The  afternoon  papers  bring  news  of 
Foley's  release.  This  soothes  O'Reilly 
somewhat ;  but  just  as  he  is  closing  his 
desk  he  hears  a  loud  explosion,  followed 
by  a  rattle  of  musketry.  He  decides  to 
stay  in  his  office  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
and  when  he  finally  leaves  he  learns 
that  some  care-free  Sinn  Feiner  has 
lossed  a  bomb  into  a  lorry-load  of  sol- 
diers, who  promptly  resented  it  by  shoot- 
ing up  the  neighborhood.  However,  he 
goes  on  home.  He  doesn't  go  to  the 
movies,  because  he  must  be  home  at 
ten  (curfew  regulation)  and  he  doesn't 
think,  somehow,  that  it's  worth  while. 
And,  anyhow,  what  are  Wild  West 
movies  compared  to  his  every-day  life? 
So  he  sits  and  reads  the  paper,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  sporadic  shootings 
and  bombings.  Finally  he  puts  the  cat 
out  of  the  back  door,  being  afraid  to 
open  the  front  one,  and  goes  to  bed. 

There  is  nothing  imaginative  in  that 
scene  save  perhaps  the  chronological 
alignment  of  the  various  incidents. 
Every  one  of  them  has  happened  in 
Dublin — some  of  them  hundreds  of  times. 
Every  one  who  has  been  in  Dublin  for 
a  week  has  seen  all  of  them. 

Ill 

That  sort  of  thing,  day  in  and  day 
out,  is  decidedly  wearing  on  one's  nerves. 
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Sackville  Street  before  the  Uprising-  of  1916 


Intornntional 


Sackville  Street  after  the  Uprising 


"O'CONNELL  STREET  WAS   SACKVILLE   STREET,   THE  FINEST  IN  THE  CITY  UNTIL 
THE  1916  RISING,  WHEN  IT  WAS  SIMULTANEOUSLY  OBLITERATED  AND  RENAMED. 
IT    IS    NOW    LARGELY  REBUILT" 


Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  jumps 
when  a  motor  cycle  backfires  in  Dublin; 
or  that,  when  one  returns  to  London, 
one  turns  one's  head  apprehensively  at 
the  rumble  of  a  lorry? 

It  was  only  a  week  ago  that  I  noticed, 
one  afternoon,  a  lorry  standing  at  the 


corner  of  Aston's  Quay  and  O'Connell 
Street,  Dublin.  Aston's  Quay  borders 
the  river  Liffey,  and  O'Connell  Street 
was  Sackville  Street,  the  finest  in  the 
city  until  the  1916  rising,  when  it  was 
simultaneously  obliterated  and  renamed. 
It  is  now  largely  rebuilt.   The  lorry  was 
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therefore  in' the  heart  of  the  city— say, 
at  the  Times  Square  of  Dublin.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  civilians,  sev- 
eral ranks  deep— mostly  youths  and 
children.  Older  and  wiser  people  give 
lorries  a  wide  berth. 

I  had  intended  to  turn  from  the  quay 
down  Westmoreland  Street,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  O'Connell  Street.  When 
I  saw  that  the  most  probable  line  of  fire, 
in  case  of  trouble,  would  be  down  West- 
moreland Street,  I  promptly  went  the 
other  way. 

Two  minutes  later  I  heard  two  shots 
in  rapid  succession.  For  some  reason 
or  other  one  of  the  soldiers  had  fired 
(I  was  later  told  by  a  London  journalist 
who  had  witnessed  the  actual  pulling  of 
the  trigger).  Seven  people  were 
wounded,  one  killed,  by  a  freak  of  a 
single  high-velocity  bullet.  The  second 
report  that  I  heard  was  an  echo.  All 
were  perfectly  innocent  pedestrians,  one 
a  woman  holding  a  child  in  her  arms. 

The  incident  did  not  cause  much  con- 
sternation in  Dublin.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded in  the  morning  by  a  Sinn  Fein 
attack  on  a  military  touring  car,  wherein 
one  officer  was  wounded,  and  it  was  fol- 
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Next  week  there  will  be 
further  correspondence 
from  Mr.  Scarborough 
describing  his  experiences 
in  this  "turbulent  isle." 


lowed  that  night  by  the  flinging  of  two 
bombs  at  a  lorry  (without  casualties). 
Dublin  accepted  all  three  occurrences  as 
quietly  as  it  would  hear  that  American 
exchange  had  jumped  six  cents- — that  is, 
superficially  it  did.  Of  course  each  out- 
rage had  its  effect  on  the  already  taut 
nerves  of  the  people. 
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Where  will  it  end?  Well,  as  an  Irish- 
man said  to  me,  the  nerves  fail  to  react 
to  a  stimulus  too  often  repeated.  Dub- 
lin will  not  be  able  to  gauge  the  true 
measure  of  the  strain  under  which  it 
has  been  until  that  strain  is  removed. 

Nor  need  it  be  thought  that  the  Irish 
are  alone  in  "having  the  wind  up."  Any 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
is  a  brave  man  by  virtue  of  his  con- 
tinued membership  of  that  force.  He  is 
menaced  every  moment  he  shows  him- 
self in  public  by  unseen  foes.  If  he 
goes  through  city  streets  in  a  lorry,  he 
may  be  fired  at  or  bombed.  If  he  trav- 
erses country  roads,  he  is  apt  to  find 
them  ditched  and  trenched;  and  he  is 
virtually  certain  of  being  ambushed  if 
his  car  falls  into  one  of  those  trenches. 
It  is  true  that  members  of  this  force 
and  of  the  Auxiliary  Division  have  done 
things  which  smirched  the  name  of  Eng- 
land in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  have  be- 
haved very  unlike  officers  and  gentle- 
men. There  can  be  no  extenuation  of 
many  of  their  acts;  but  after  one  has 
been  a  little  while  in  Ireland  he  can  bet- 
ter understand  why  these  things  hap- 
pen. 


ELEVEN  MEN  AND  ONE  WOMAN 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  EXPERIENCE  ON  A  JURY 


ONE  December  morning  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  where  I  reside,  I  re- 
ported at  the  Court-House  at 
eight  o'clock  in  answer  to  a  summons 
for  jury  duty.  I  gave  my  name  to  the 
commissioner,  and  was  directed  into  a 
room  where  approximately  fifty  men 
were  congregated.  The  majority  were 
seated;  I  "stood  with  the  minority,  leaned 
my  back  against  the  wall,  and  read  the 
morning  paper.  No  one  stared  unduly 
and  no  one  made  any  remarks.  In  fact, 
as  a  young  woman  I  received  no  more 
attention  than  any  man  who  joined  the 
group.  I  was  merely  a  fellow- juror,  a 
citizen  with  equal  rights  and  equal  re- 
sponsibilities. Before  nine  o'clock  we 
were  ushered  into  the  juror  assembly 
rooms,  and  there  I  was  given  an  apart- 
ment reserved  for  women  where  I  could 
escape  from  the  clouds  of  smoke  already 
filling  the  corridors. 

The  day  passed  slowly,  in  spite  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  "Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd,"  which  I  read  under  diffi- 
culties because  of  the  distracting  con- 
versation carried  on  by  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  room. 

"Oh,  them  rich  people,  they  never  stay 
down  here,"  exclaimed  one  woman. 
"Why,  the  other  day  there  was  two  real 
swell  gentlemen  on  one  jury;  they  had 
aristocrat  written  all  over  them.  Well, 
first  one  of  them  gentlemen  goes  up  to 
the  Judge  and  whispers  in  his  ear  and 
he  gets  off,  and  then  pretty  soon  the 
other  gentleman  is  called  for  by  a  special 
messenger  and  he  goes  away.    And  the 
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women — they'll  do  just  the  same  as  the 
men."  I  wondered  if  she  were  right. 
Such  remarks  as  these  vied  with  Mr. 
Hardy  during  the  day  in  claiming  my 
attention. 

It  was  3:45  when  I  finally  heard  my 
name  called  out  in  sonorous  tones  at 
the  end  of  the  passage.  I  was  chosen 
with  eleven  men  to  serve  on  the  jury 
in  a  case  of  damages  for  alienation 
of  affection.  A  young  wife  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age  was  suing  her  hus- 
band's parents  for  alienating  his  affec- 
tions. It  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  a  too  active  interest,  I 
might  say  meddling,  on  the  part  of  the 
"in-laws"  in  the  affairs  of  their  children. 
There  had  been  friction  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  mother-in-law  had  insisted 
upon  a  certain  amount  of  authority,  and 
the  daughter  rebelled  at  her  interfer- 
ence. With  this  foundation  of  mutual 
distrust  and  with  little  judgment  and 
no  forbearance  on  the  part  of  either,  a 
state  of  tacit  warfare  soon  existed  be- 
tween them.  The  young  husband  was 
drafted  into  the  Army,  and  the  wife,  for 
the  sake  of  recreation  and  amusement 
during  his  absence,  spent  her  evenings 
in  the  company  of  men  acquaintances. 
She  was  undoubtedly  indiscreet,  and  the 
parents  were  merciless.  The  boy  was 
notified  repeatedly  by  his  parents  of  the 
conduct  of  his  wife  until  his  faith — 
never  very  strong,  I  suspect — was  broken. 
The  result  of  the  whole  unfortunate  situ- 
ation was  a  suit  for  divorce  on  his  part, 
and  on  her  part,  in  revenge,  a  damage 


suit   against   the   parents,   whom  she 
blamed. 

Four  days  we  sat  in  the  jury  box 
listening  to  tender  love  compositions, 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  curious,  ex- 
pectant crowd  that  attended  the  trial, 
and  to  other  evidence  of  an  equally  inti- 
mate nature.  The  testimony  produced 
such  mirth  in  the  court-room  that  the 
Judge  had  repeatedly  to  call  the  audi- 
ence to  order  that  we  might  follow  the 
proceedings.  My  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion grew  daily  greater.  Why  should 
people  apparently  of  such  shallow  char- 
acter and  so  lacking  in  appreciation  of 
the  finer  things  of  life,  such  as  love, 
loyalty,  and  trust,  be  encouraged  by  the 
law  to  bring  their  petty  affairs  and 
family  disagreements  into  court  de- 
manding damage  for  alienation  of  af- 
fections? 

The  closing  act  of  the  melodrama  was 
the  haranguing  of  the  jury  by  the  law- 
yers for  the  supposed  purpose  of  clear- 
ing up  the  facts  of  the  case  for  the 
jurors'  benefit.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  jurors  by  these  speeches  might 
be  illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  the  ■ 
lawyer  for  the  defense  in  reply  to  his 
opponent's  eloquent  discourse.  An  old 
darky  preacher  was  traveling  through 
the  woods  on  the  way  to  his  parish  dur- 
ing a  severe  thunder-storm.  Finally, 
when  his  nerves  were  completely  shaken, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  darkness 
and  tumult,  crying,  "O,  Lawd,  please 
suh,  ef  iss  all  de  same  tuh  you,  won't 
you  gib  us  a  little  mo'  light  an'  a  little 
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less  noise?"  Such  impassioned  oratory 
with  the  exchange  of  personal  insults 
serves  to  distract  the  jurors'  minds 
from  the  issues  of  the  case  and  to  focus 
their  attention  upon  the  individualities 
of  the  lawyers.  The  natural  instinct  is 
to  champion  one  of  the  two  men.  It  was 
so  in  this  case.  Afterwards  I  inquired 
of  several  lawyers  regarding  this  prac- 
tice of  haranguing,  the  jury,  and  the 
reply  was  invariably  the  same:  "We 
have  to  consider  the  type  of  men  on  the 
jury.  It  takes  that  kind  of  thing  to 
impress  them." 

When  the  Court  had  completed  its 
business,  the  jurors  were  dismissed  to 
deliberate.  We  were  locked  in  a  small 
apartment.  Eleven  of  the  jurors  lighted 
large  black  cigars,  and  the  foreman 
made  his  proposals.  For  two  whole 
days,  from  nine  until  four,  we  argued 
the  case  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
air  was  dense  with  smoke  and  the  cus- 
pidors on  either  side  of  my  chair  were 
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in  constant  demand— I  became  extremely 
agile  in  my  movements  during  those  two 
days.  There  was  ample  opportunity 
offered  me  to  express  my  opinion,  and 
when  I  took  advantage  of  it  I  was 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  respect. 
We  took  frequent  ballots,  but  were  never 
able  to  secure  the  necessary  nine  assent- 
ing votes  required  in  a  civil  case  for  a 
verdict.  At  the  expiration  of  two  days 
the  Judge  was  forced  to  accept  our  dead- 
lock, and  we  were  sent  back  to  the 
juror  assembly  rooms  to  await  our  next 
case. 

As  I  review  my  experience  two  points 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  particular  con- 
sideration. The  first  is  the  kind  of 
treatment  I  received  throughout  my 
period  of  service — the  democratic  spirit 
I  found,  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  my 
presence  there  I  was  considered  of  the 
same  class  as  all  of  the  other  jurors. 
Most  of  us  were  there  making  some 
sacrifice  to  do  our  duty,  and  that  made 
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a  peculiar  tie  between  us.  If,  as  a  large 
part  of  the  world  contends,  chivalry  is 
declining  because  women  are  assuming 
their  new  role,  no  one  can  deny  that 
women  are  receiving  more  practical  re- 
spect and  admiration  from  the  men  than 
ever  before.  What  matter  if  the  men 
fail  to  give  us  their  seats  in  a  street  car 
or  neglect  to  ask  our  permission  to 
smoke,  if  they  have  sufficient  regard  for 
our  minds  to  value  our  opinions?  My 
second  point  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  woman  summoned 
to  jury  service,  especially  the  woman  of 
intelligence  and  education,  to  serve  her 
term.  Too  many  business  men  have 
slipped  out  of  this  duty  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  the  mean  character  of  the 
average  jury  is  only  too  well  known. 
The  women,  if  they  are  conscientious  in 
this  new  duty,  can  set  an  example  for 
the  men  to  follow.  It  is  one-  of  the  ways 
in  which  women  can  demonstrate  the 
qualities  of  good  citizenship. 


THE  more  print  is  being  expended 
on  a  given  topic,  the  more  does  a 
perverse  editorial  pen  itch  to  add 
its  quota  to  the  profusion.  The  mutual 
recriminations  of  Grundyites  and  anti- 
Grundyites  are  even  noisier  in  conversa- 
tion than  on  the  printed  page,  but  what 
puzzles  the  editorial  mind  is  that  any- 
body should  find  anything  novel  in  a 
scrimmage  between  any  two  next-door 
generations.  The  first  prerogative  that 
youth  has  always  assumed  is  the  right 
to  shock  its  elders,  and  the  last  pre- 
rogative that  age  would  relinquish' is 
the  capacity  to  be  shocked  by  the 
youngsters.  Is  it  not  a  little  touching, 
however,  to  observe  the  interdependence 
of  all  this  pleasure  in  shocking  and  all 
this  pain  of  being  shocked?  If  old  peo- 
ple and  young  people  were  ever  so  far 
apart  as  they  think  they  are,  would  they 
be  quite  so  sensitive  to  their  effect  on 
each  other?  Fathers  and  mothers  are 
never  actually  laid  on  the  shelf;  they 
are  always  the  most  influential  gallery 
gods  in  the  universe. 

Among  history's  most  incessant  repe- 
titions is  the  conviction  of  all  adoles- 
cence that  it  is  staging  something  brand 
new  in  the  matter  of  sophistication. 
For  several  thousand  years  no  boy  has 
come  to  twenty  years  without  believing 
himself  more  knowing  than  his  poor 
dear  father  in  all  respects,  but  espe- 
cially in  his  insight  into  the  heart  of 
woman;  and  for  an  even  longer  period 
no  girl  has  ever  reached  sixteen  with- 
out conceiving  herself  cleverer  than  her 
mother  in  manipulating  the  hearts  of 
men.  Yet  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are 
so  hoary  with  antiquity  that  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  youth  has  found 
out  anything  about  women  unknown  to 
Solomon,  who  had  a  thousand  speci- 
mens for  experiment,  and  equally  un- 
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certain  whether  the  very  youngest 
debutante  of  1921  will  find  any  methods 
of  popularity  in  which  Cleopatra  had 
not  anticipated  her. 

To  let  every  era  suppose  it  is  invent- 
ing the  very  newest  thing  in  revolutions 
is  history's  way  of  safeguarding  her  sta- 
bility.  The  emancipation  of  women  will 
have  to  travel  a  long  way  before  it  gets 
as  far  as  Deborah  had  already  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1200  b.c.  Free- 
dom of  speech  between  the  sexes  is  a 
custom  so  recurrent  that  one  hesitates 
to  call  attention  to  the  robust  dialogue 
of  the  youths  and  maidens  of  Shake- 
speare or  of  Fielding.    License  to-day 
has  still  much  to  learn  from  the  Court 
of  Charles  II,  and  is  any  one  so  illiter- 
ate as  to  fancy  that  all  the  lords  and 
ladies  who  danced  at  those  mad  balls 
were  on  the  farther  side  of  sixteen? 
Sixteen  was  an  age  considered  fully 
mature  in  those  days,  and  for  long  and 
long  afterward.     In   fact,   it   is  only 
within  the  last  forty  years  that  we  have 
tried  foroibly  to  extend  the  age  of  in- 
fancy, possibly  quite  against  nature.  It 
is  not  Shakespeare  or  his  audience,  but 
ourselves,  who  would  have  considered 
Juliet  precocious.   In  passing,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Juliet's  balcony  had  many 
advantages   over  the  3   a.m.  roadster, 
notably   the   constant    menace   of  the 
nurse's  appearing  as  chaperon.  When 
there  is  no  longer  any  chaperon  to  cir- 
cumvent, a  great  deal  of  zest  is  sacri- 
ficed.   The  strongest  argument  for  keep- 
ing up  all  the  appearances  of  convention 
is    that    each     incoming  generation 
may  have  something  against  which  to 
revolt. 

In  the  1920  discussions  in  the  "At- 
lantic" and  their  1921  repercussion  in 
the  "Times,"  space  is  politely  given  to 
both  sides  of  this  Grundyism.  Youth 


maintains  that  the  Victorian  era,  be- 
cause it  kept  feminine  stockings  and 
masculine  vices  both  discreetly  under 
cover,  somehow  brought  on  the  Euro- 
pean war,  thereby  entailing  the  Hercu- 
lean task  of  reconstruction  upon  the 
young  people  of  to-day.    It  is  because 
they  are  working  so  hard  to  rebuild 
a  ruined  world  that  youths  and  maidens 
jazz-step  and   drink   and  fondle  each 
other  in  public.   The  sequence  is  a  little 
difficult  to  follow,  but  the  dullest  of  us 
oldsters  can  gather  that,  whatever  the 
faults  of  the  present,  the  chief  fault  is 
our   own,  partly  because  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  smashing  the  world,  and 
partly    because    we    ourselves  always 
wanted  to  walk  and  to  talk,  audacious 
and   unclothed,   but   possessed  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  frankness  of  our 
convictions.    There  is  a  certain  Teu- 
tonic echo  in  the  assumption  that  people 
are  respectable  only  because  they  are 
too  cowardly  and  too  hypocritical  to  be 
anything  else.    Yet  what  requires  more 
courage  to-day  than  to  be  mid- Victorian 
in  either  morals  or  manners?   And  why 
is  it  hypocritical  to  wear  your  face  as 
nature  made  it,  but  sincere  to  wear  it 
gaudily  painted?    If  a  young  man  is 
really  working  as  hard  as  he  thinks  he 
is,  why  is  he  not  free  to  take  the  sleep 
he  needs  instead  of  being  the  slave  of 
the  midnight  motor?    If  a  girl  really 
prefers  to  talk  of  flowers  rather  than 
Freud  and  to  cover  her  back  rather  than 
to  expose  it,  why  should  she  not  be  at 
liberty  to  obey  that  impulse?   After  all, 
sex  topics  of  conversation  and  all  the 
gamut  of  physical  sensations  are  ex- 
tremely restricted. 

Good  old  Victoria  allowed  us  less 
license  but  more  variety.  Some  of  our 
world-worn  sub-debs  and  sub-youths 
begin  to  sound  a  little  jaded  in  spite  of 
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their  vigorous  defense  of  their  liberties. 
Monotonous  old  world  in  which  every 
generation  has  always  broken  the  bonds 
of  its  predecessors,  only  to  become  the 
slave  of  its  own  contemporaries!  It 
never  takes  any  independence  to  revolt 
against  the  past,  because  everybody  is 
doing  it  and  everybody  always  has  done 
it,  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  initia- 
tive to  rebel  against  the  present.  His- 
tory has  for  some  reason,  however, 
always  awarded  her  highest  niches  to 
the  men  and  women  who  did  make  this 
revolt,  who  had  the  vision  and  the 
gumption  to  appropriate  what  seemed 
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best  to  them  out  of  all  past  eras,  laugh- 
ing at  all  subservience  to  transient  Puri- 
tanism or  to  transient  license. 

If  no  youthful  generation  need  ever 
glory  in  its  audacity,  neither  need  any 
older  generation  ever  grumble  at  it.  The 
pendulum  swings  back  and  forth  every 
thirty  years  with  mathematical  uni- 
formity. All  that  youth  ever  desires  is 
to  be  different  from  its  parents,  and  in 
that  fact  is  reassurance.  To-day  it  is 
the  fashion  for  young  people  to  lay  all 
things  bare.  They  are  leaving  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  revealed.  Therefore  the 
only  way  the  next  crop  of  boys  and 
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girls  can  have  their  due  of  revolt  is  to 
cover  everything  up  again.  The  debs 
of  to-day  will  have  their  daughters,  and 
these  daughters  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  be  prudes.  Jazz  will  have  tom-tomed 
so  madly  that  there  will  be  nothing  to 
do  but  to  bring  back  the  minuet.  Once 
the  feminine  anatomy  has  been  entirely 
denuded,  no  girl  will  become  alluring 
except  by  wrapping  it  up  again  from 
chin  to  toe.  Since  always  the  first  duty 
of  young  men  is  to  be  wholly  different 
from  their  fathers,  every  baby  boy  of 
to-day  must  inevitably  grow  up  to  be  as 
decorous  as  a  Scotch  Covenanter. 


MENDING  MEN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

BY  ALLEN  SANGKEE 
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JOSEPH  MEKHAN 
LOST  HIS  RICtHl 
LEG    ABOVE  THE 
KNEE  AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  KI14HT- 
HAND  PICTURE.    THE  BUREAU  OF 
REHABILITATION    PROVIDED  HIM 
WITH    AN    ARTIFICIAL    LEG  AS 
SHOWN  IN  THE  PICTURE  TO  THE 
LEFT.  TO  HIS  DELIGHT,  HE  FOUND 
HE  COULD  PITCH  A  BALL  AS  AC- 
CURATELY AS  EVER.    HE  PITCHED 
TWELVE   GAMES   LAST  SUMMER, 
WINNING  TEN.     HE  TAKES  HIS 
URN    AT   BAT,   TOO,    AND  MAN- 
AGES   TO    RUN.   TO    FIRST    AT  A 
BRISK  CUP 


THE  best  of  baseball  pitchers  are 
likely  to  get  rattled  and  lose  their 
heads;  but  for  a  pitcher  to  lose  a 
leg  is  a  tragedy.  Joseph  Meehan,  aged 
nineteen,  lost  his  right  leg  above  the 
knee.  He  also  lost  all  hope  of  ever 
being  able  to  pitch  another  game  of  ball. 
At  this  unhappy  point  in  his  career  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  stepped  in  and  put  him 
back  on  his  feet,  providing  him  with  an 
artificial  leg  and  entering  him  in  a  busi- 
ness training  course.  He  lost  no  time 
in  becoming  manager  of  an  amateur 
baseball  team  in  his  neighborhood,  and. 
greatly  to  his  delight,  discovered  that  he 
could  pitch  a  ball  as  accurately  as  ever. 


He  pitched  twelve  games  last  summer, 
winning  ten  for  his  team;  one  game  in 
which  he  played  throughout  wound  up 
in  a  tie  score  after  nineteen  innings. 
He  not  only  occupies  the  pitcher's  box, 
but  takes  his  turn  at  the  bat  and  man- 
ages to  run  to  first  at  a  brisk  clip. 

The  story  of  Pennsylvania's  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  is  a  story  of  unusual 
human  and  industrial  interest.  It  occu- 
pies an  increasingly  important  place  in 
a  State  whose  industrial  pay-roll  totals 
$4,400,000,000,  although  its  population 
is  less  than  nine  million.  A  total  of 
152,544  accidents  was  reported  in  1919. 
of  which  2,569  were  fatal  and  38.942 
were  serious:  7fi8  of  these  accidents  oc- 


curred to  persons  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  number  of  working  days 
lost  through  accidents  totaled  over  two 
million,  with  wages  lost  totaling  over 
$8,000,000.  More  than  91.000  of  these 
accidents  occurred  to  married  employees. 

Governor  Sproul  signed  the  act  estab- 
lishing Pennsylvania's  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation in  1919.  The  work  is  in 
charge  of  Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  S.  S. 
Riddle.  These  two  men  were  confronted 
with  a  big  job  and  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  $100,000  to  work  with. 
Their  headquarters  are  in  Harrisburg. 
They  have  managed  to  add  ten  field 
workers  to  their  staff,  and  have  aston- 
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EDWARD  V.  RAWHAU*SER  CLAIMS  TO  BE  THE  ONLY  ONE-ARMED  BLACKSMITH  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA.  THE  BUREAU  OBTAINED  FOR  HIM  AN  ARTIFICIAL  HAND  SUIT- 
ABLE FOR  BLACKSMITHING,  AND  HE  IS  OPERATING  HIS  OWN  HORSESHOEING 

ESTABLISHMENT 


ished  the  State  by  their  quick  action  in 
maintaining  victims  of  accidents  while 
they  learn  a  trade  or  obtain  an  academic 
education. 

"There  must  be  no  politics  in  this, 
only  a  supreme  effort  to  serve,"  de- 
clared Commissioner  Connelley  when  he 
started  in  on  this  work.  He  was  him- 
self compelled  to  drop  out  of  school  at 
the  age  of  eleven  while  a  boy  in  Pitts- 
burgh, but  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  learning  the  pattern-making  craft 
nor  from  becoming  an  authority  on 
labor,  industry,  and  vocational  and  edu- 
cational training.  This  announcement 
of  his  is  found  posted  throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania: 

"All  residents  of  Pennsylvania  whose  . 
capacity  to  earn  a  living  has  been  de- 
stroyed or  impaired  through  an  indus- 
trial accident  occurring  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  urged  to  write  at  once  to  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  Harrisburg, 
as  the  service  of  the  Bureau  is  without 
cost  to  injured  persons.  Co-operation  of 
employers  and  employees  throughout 
the  State  is  essential  and  wherever  it 
is  believed  that  a  disabled  one  could  be 
employed  in  suitable  work  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  asks  that  it  be  so  ad- 
vised." 

During  the  first  six  months  of  its 
activities  the  Bureau  offered  its  services 
to  971  victims  located  in  59  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's 67  counties;  105  of  the  people 
who  had  suffered  injuries  were  over 
fifty  years  of  age  and  99  were  under 
twenty-one.  Of  these  people  167  had  lost 
legs,  178  hands,  109  arms,  61  feet,  and  48 
were  blind. 

Harry  Craig,  for  example,  a  sixteen- 
year-old,  who  lost  his  left  leg  as  a 
result  of  injuries  while  employed  chop- 
ping timber,  was  taught  armature  wind- 
ing and  the  repairing  of  electrical  equip- 
ment. Albert  Thomas,  with  a  wife  and 
seven  children  to  support,  lost  his  sight, 
part  of  his  hearing,  and  the  Use  of  his 
left  shoulder  through  an  explosion  in  a 


CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY,  COMMISSIONER 
OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY,  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  TWO  MEN  IN  CHARGE  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA'S   BUREAU    OF  REHABILITATION 


clay  mine.  The  Bureau  induced  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  to 
allow  him  a  lump-sum  payment  of  his 
compensation  award  adequate  to  obtain 
a  small  home  and  to  buy  a  loom  to 
weave  rag  carpets.  They  sent  him  to 
Pittsburgh's  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  is  learning  to  weave  carpet, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  his  course 
he  will  operate  his  own  loom  in  his 
home. 

Edward  "V.  Rawhauser  claims  that  he 
is  the  only  one-armed  blacksmith  in 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven 
he  lost  his  left  hand;  the  Bureau  ob- 
tained for  him  an  artificial  hand  suit- 
able for  blacksmithing,  which  had  been 
his  trade  prior  to  his  injury,  and  he  is 
to-day  successfully  operating  his  own 
horseshoeing  establishment  near  York, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  present  high  cost  of  artificial 
arms  and  legs,  it  appears,  makes  these  a 
luxury  well  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
victims  of  serious  accidents,  and  the 
Bureau  has  enabled  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  go  about  with 
empty  sleeves  or  trouser  legs  to  be 
equipped  with  artificial  limbs. 

Letters  and  telephone  and  telegraph 
messages  are  now  pouring  into  the  main 
office  of  the  Bureau,  asking  aid  on  be- 
half of  victims  of  accidents.  Vigorous 
co-operation  is  being  extended  to  the 
Bureau  by  employers,  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  insurance  com- 
panies, physicians,  the  Red  Cross,  social 


welfare  workers,  hospitals,  public- 
spirited  citizens,  and  field  workers  or 
adjusters. 

Visitors  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Bureau  are  refreshed  by  the  cheering 
atmosphere,  which  is  unlike  the  emo- 
tionless, humdrum  routine  of  depart- 
ments where  politics  holds  sway. 

"Hello,  chief,"  one  may  hear  "Si" 
Riddle  say  as  he  waylays  the  busy  Com- 
missioner; "we  got  that  steel-worker 
fixed  up  to-day — lost  his  right  leg  in  the 
steel  mills.  Yep,  the  leg  will  cost  $150, 
but  we  pay  only  two-thirds.  His  future 
employer  goes  security  for  the  balance 
at  $10  a  month  and  five  installments." 

"Great!"  replies  the  Commissioner. 
"How's  that  big  Pole  with  the  new  arm?" 

"Got  a  good  job  for  him  in  Cambria 
County,"  answers  Riddle.  "He  sent  for 
his  wife  to  come  over  from  Poland. 
They're  farm  tenants  now." 

The  Bureau's  field  workers  have  estab- 
lished stations  at  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia, Wilkes-Barre,  Pottsville,  Harris- 
burg, Altoona,  and  Du  Bois.  One  of 
these  workers  has  had  experience  in 
newspaper  work,  medicine,  and  school- 
teaching;  another  was  in  the  Tank 
Corps;  a  third  has  been  a  dentist,  doc- 
tor, and  president  of  a  school  board. 
These  men  quickly  get  into  contact  with 
every  case  reported,  and  from  the  mass 
of  their  data  the  Bureau  will  eventually 
be  able  to  determine  more  definitely 
what  Pennsylvania's  rehabilitation  prob- 
lem is  and  how  it  should  be  met. 
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SEEING   WESTERN   AMERICA  FIRST 


Prom  Walter  T.  Starr,  Socorro,  New  Mexico 

A  PUBLIC  CAMPING  GROUND  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  TOURISTS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

The  town  of  Socorro  maintains  an  auto  camping  ground  where  tourists  arriving  late  in  the  day  can 
camp  out  for  the  night  if  they  do  not  wish  to  make  the  drive  through  Blue  Canyon  and  on  25  miles 
to  the  next  town  west.  It  is  a  common  and  very  interesting  sight,  we  are  told,  to  see  from  twenty 
to  forty  cars  from  all  over  the  country  parked  for  the  night,  with  camp-fires  burning  and  prepara- 
tions for  supper  going  on.  On  some  days  during  the  height  of  the  season,  August-October,  a  hun- 
dred cars  a  day  pass  through  Socorro  on  the  Scenic  Division  of  the  National  Old  Trails  Highway 


From  Katharine  B.  Rogers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


A  VIEW  IN  ONE  OP  OUR  GREAT  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  party  seen  here  are  inspecting  beaver  flams  in  Estcs  Park,  Colorado,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Enos  Mills,  author  and  nature  lover.    Long's  Peak  is  at  the  extreme  left.    Estes  Park  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  National  Parks,  and  the  number  of  visitors  to  it  is  steadily  increasing 
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RUSSIA  IN  SUN  OR  SHADOW? 

BY  IVAN  PETRUNKEVITCH 

HONORARY  PRESIDENT  FOR  LIFE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  OF  RUSSIA 


HG!  WELLS  speaks  of  "Russia  in 
the  Shadows,"1  and  thinks  that 
.   not  a  beam  of  light,  not  a  ray  of 
hope,   will  penetrate  it.     Indeed,  the 
powder  smoke  of  war  has  enveloped 
Russia  since  the  moment  when  Ger- 
i  many,  feeling  too  crowded,  decided  that 
!  her  neighbors  should  draw  closer  to- 
gether to  give  her  room  and  began  to 
exert  force  against  them.    France  and 
Belgium    have   greatly   suffered  from 
their  powerful  enemy.  Yet,  being  richer, 
more  civilized,  and  better  armed  than 
.Russia,    they    have    finally  overcome 
their  enemy  with  the  aid  of  England 
!  and  America  and  with  the  approval  of 
almost  the  entire  world.    They  taught 
Germany  a  wholesome  lesson.    But  Rus- 
sia, weak,  badly  armed,  and  still  worse 
governed,  got  into  the  clutches  of  the 
Bolsheviks  and  lies  prostrate,  battered, 
exhausted,  and  disarmed,  yet  still  alive, 
still   struggling.     Those  whom  Wells 
calls  adventurers  and  brigands  are  in 
j  reality  true  representatives  of  the  un- 
:  conquerable  spirit  of  the  people,  the 
champions  of  freedom  and  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  March,  1.917,  not  of  Czarism 
!  or  of  the  old  regime. 

States  do  not  collapse  as  suddenly 
i  as  do  badly  built  houses.  Similarly,  a 
people  with  a  history  stretching  over 
a  thousand  years,  having  just  over- 
thrown autocracy,  certainly  have  not 
done  this  merely  to  accept  a  new  tyranny 
and  then  to  die.  We  Russians  do  not 
doubt  that  the  struggle  will  go  on,  what- 
ever reverses  we  may  suffer,  since  no  de- 
feats can  change  our  belief  that  sooner 
or  later  victory  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  people  and  not  on  the  side  of  the 
usurpers. 

If  Bolshevism  crushes  Russia,  it  will 
be  a  memento  mori  to  Great  Britain 
and  America.  The  spiritual  bareness  of 
Bolshevism  is  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  one  of  its  prophets:  "If  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  of  Russia 
should  perish  of  hunger  and  cold,  then 
one-quarter  will  remain  which  will 
achieve  the  glory  of  the  world  revolu- 
tion." Only  such  glory,  only  such  new 
happiness,  can  Bolshevism  promise  hu- 
manity hoping  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  world. 

The  existence  of  Russia,  the  Russian 
problem  in  its  full  scope,  is  at  present 
the  foremost  problem  of  international 
policy  for  all  countries.  No  country 
can  settle  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  own  interests  alone  without  taking 
into  account  the  interest  of  other  coun- 
tries as  well. 

The  Russian  problem  in  its  world 
significance  has  found  a  lucid  interpre- 
ter in  the  person  of  John  Spargo,  who 

1  Russia  in  the  Shadows.   By  H.  G.  Wells.  Illus- 
trated.   The  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


follows  untiringly  the  evolution  of 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  who  is  a  pro- 
found student  of  Russia.  In  his  address 
before  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce some  time  ago  Spargo  denounced 
Bolshevism  as  the  chief  cause  of  Rus- 
sia's ruin.  He  holds  that  every  country 
into  which  Bolshevism  penetrates  will 
suffer  the  same  fate  as  Russia.  The 
same  opinion  is  held  by  the  best  minds 
of  Europe. 

Thevacillatingattitudeof  England'since 
the  proposal  of  the  Prinkipo  conference 
leaves  little  hope  that  she  will  agree  with 
Spargo.  Unquestionably  the  internal  diffi- 


IVAN  PETRUNKEVITCH 

culties  of  England  are  great.  The  Irish 
question  and  the  triple  union  of  workers 
cause  heavy  disturbance  in  her  life.  Yet 
every  thinking  Englishman  knows  that 
the  Irish  question,  being  more  a  prob- 
lem of  geography  than  of  politics,  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  either  Englishmen 
or  Irishmen  to  solve.  As  for  the  labor 
problem,  the  advanced  political  develop- 
ment of  the  English  people  serves  as 
guaranty  for  the  inviolability  of  par- 
liamentary rule  and  Constitution  as  long 
as  the  madness  of  Bolshevism  will  be 
kept  powerless  to  fetter  the  will  of  Eng- 
lishmen as  it  has  fettered  H.  G.  Wefls. 
Lloyd  George's  Government  has  seemed 
ready  to  sacrifice  England's  traditional 
pride,  ready  to  forget  all  the  epithets  by 
which  it  has  characterized  the  political 
and  moral  features  of  the  .Moscow 
usurpers,  ready  to  forgive  all  the  crimes 
against  Englishmen  in  Russia.  It  has 
been  ready  to  do  all  this  in  order  to  re- 
juvenate English  trade,  dispose  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  and  give  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed. The  English  Government  knows 
that  the  trade  agreement  with  Soviet 
Russia  will  not  bring  England  either 


raw  products  or  other  advantages,  but 
hopes  that  it  will  thus  deprive  the  Op- 
position of  one  of  the  weapons  used 
against  the  Government.  The  act  of 
signing  a  trade  agreement  by  England 
will  have  served  as  a  signal  for  simi- 
lar action  by  many  other  countries.  It 
is  a  new  and  heavy  blow  to  the  Russian 
people. 

The  Moscow  Soviet  Government  has 
placed  both  itself  and  the  country  in  a 
hopeless  situation;  it  finds  itself  with- 
out means  of  transportation,  without 
bread  or  clothing.  All  complaints 
against  and  references  to  the  blockade 
lack  foundation  because  Russia  has 
never  existed  on  imported  grain,  nor 
can  she  buy  clothing  if  she  has  no  bread 
for  export.  Bolshevism  has  recklessly 
squandered  the  national  wealth,  and  in 
complaining  of  the  blockade  is  only  at- 
tempting to  shift  the  guilt  from  its 
own  shoulders  to  those  of  foreigners. 
Bolshevism  more  than  any  blockade  has 
destroyed  Russian  industry. 

As  a  losing  gambler,  Bolshevism  has 
sought  material  support  in  western  Eu- 
rope and  in  America  because  any  help 
would  prolong  its  existence;  it  would,  in 
the  words  of  Lenine,  give  a  temporary 
respite,  which  has  been  already  more 
than  once  its  salvation.  A  splendid 
example  of  this  policy  is  the  Riga  peace 
with  Poland.  Bolshevism  does  not  doubt 
that  the  world  revolution  will  wipe  out 
all  assumed  responsibilities  and  destroy 
the  existing  order. 

We  would  not  consider  ourselves  en- 
titled to  protest  against  the  ending  of 
the  political  isolation  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment by  foreign  countries  if  that 
Government  had  the  sanction  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.    We  protest  because  the 
idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
forms  the  foundation  of  -modern  consti- 
tutional law  and  is  recognized  by  all 
countries.    The  Soviet  Government  lias 
denied  the  people  the  very  right  to  sov- 
ereignty.   It  seems  that  outside  of  Rus- 
sia many  are  thinking  that  the  revolu- 
tionary origin  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
origin  of  the  First  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, which  came  into  existence  after 
the  March  Revolution,  just  as  the  Soviet 
Government    did    in    November.  Yet 
their  respective  positions  differ  greatly. 
The  Provisional  Government,  having  de- 
posed the  Czar  and  proclaimed  the  Re- 
public, issued  an  electoral  law  never 
surpassed  in  democratic  spirit.    It  con- 
sidered its  mission  to  be  fulfilled  when 
the  Constituent  Assembly  elected  by  the 
people  should  have  taken  over  the  reins 
of  government.    The  temporary  char- 
acter of  the  Government  was  accepted 
by  every  one.    The  Soviet  Government, 
having  overthrown  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, dispersed  by  armed  force  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  the  first  day 
of  its  opening,  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  Government  did  not  possess  a 
majority.    The  Soviet  Government  de- 
clared that  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
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letariat  does  not  require  recognition  by 
the  people.    Therefore,  whereas  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  having  deposed  au- 
tocracy, transferred  the  sovereignty  to 
the  people,  the  Soviet  Government  denied 
the    people   their   sovereignty,  denied 
to  them  the  right  to  arrange  their  own 
affairs,  and  established  the  autocracy  of 
Lenine  and  Company.  The  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment has  been  conscious  of  the  illegal- 
ity and  uncertainty  of  its  own  existence. 
It  has  held  out  only  through  its  barbar- 
ity, its  cruelty,  its  shameless  dishonesty. 
The  cruelty  and  stupidity  of  the  Czar's 
regime  called  forth  the  just  indignation 
and  condemnation  of  the  European  and 
American  democracies.    But  the  sym- 
pathy   of   the   same    democracies  for 
a  regime  the  wickedness  and  absurdity 
of  which  cannot  be  excused  by  any  rea- 
sons of  a  political  or  commercial  nature 
is  beyond  comprehension.    What  shall 
the   same    democracies    feel   and  say 
when  they  find  that  in  demanding  of 
their  Government  recognition  of  the  So- 
viet Government  they  have  lent  support 
to  adventurers,  and  thus  helped  to  kill, 
torture,  plunder,  and  ruin,  not  only  capi- 
talists alone,  but  the  most  genuine  democ- 
racy— the  Russian  peasants — as  well? 

Wells  does  not  know  Russia.  He 
knows  Russia  no  more  than  he  does  the 
Martians.  He  has  visited  Russia  only 
twice,  the  first  time  before  the  war  and 
the  second  time  in  the  autumn  of  1920, 
when  he  spent  in  Russia  only  fifteen 
days.  Both  times  he  has  seen  only 
Petrograd,  possibly  its  surroundings, 
and  Moscow.  Could  he  behold  Russia 
from  there?  Could  he  see  the  Russian 
village,  the  peasants,  and  country 
priests  of  whom  he  speaks?  I  think 
that  Spargo  is  right  when  he  says  that 
Wells  could  see  them  only  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  train,  and,  I  may  add,  only 
over  a  comparatively  short  stretch  of 
country. 

Yet  Wells  asserts  that  Russia  pos- 
sesses no  elements  for  the  creation  of 
a  government  except  those  very  Bolsh- 
eviks who  ruined  Russia.  "The  peasants 
are  absolutely  illiterate,"  writes  Wells, 
"and  collectively  stupid,  capable  of  re- 
sisting interference,  but  incapable  of 
comprehensive  foresight  and  organiza- 
tion. They  will  become  a  sort  of  human 
swamp  in  a  state  of  division,  petty  civil 
war,  and  political  squalor,  with  a  famine 
whenever  the  harvests  are  bad;  and 
they  will  be  breeding  epidemics  for  the 
rest  of  Europe.  They  will  lapse  toward 
Asia. 

"The  collapse  of  the  civilized  system 
in  Russia  into  peasant  barbarism  means 
that  Europe  will  be  cut  off  for  many 
years  from  all  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Russia  and  from  any  supply  of  raw 
products  from  this  area,  from  its  corn, 
flax,  and  the  like.  .  .  . 

"Their  cessation  certainly  means  a 
general  impoverishment  of  western  Eu- 
rope." 

Wells  the  democrat  who  feels  con- 
tempt for  the  masses,  Wells  the  Social- 
ist who  clears  the  way  for  adventurers, 
Wells  the  champion  of  civilization  for 
Europe  and  of  Bolshevist  communismfor 
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Russia,  so  characterizes  the  peasantry, 
which  represents  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Russia.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept his  judgment  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antry. It  is  true  that  Wells  is  equally 
merciless  toward  the  other  classes  of 
the  Russian  people — the  clergy  and  the 
intellectuals;  but  these  classes  are  in- 
sured against  the  scorn  of  the  cele- 
brated English  writer  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  produced  representatives  of 
Russian  literature,  science,  art,  etc.,  no 
less  celebrated  than  their  severe  critic. 
But  the  peasantry  remains  unprotected, 
and  I  think  that  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  my  derided  fellow-citizens  than 
Wells  is,  because  more  than  half  of  my 
long  life  has  been  spent  in  the  country 
in  closeetouch  with  the  peasantry,  and 
I  can  say  a  few  words  in  their  defense. 

Undoubtedly  the   Russian  peasants, 
like  peasants  in  all  other  European 
countries,  represent  the  least  educated 
class.    But,  like  every  other  class,  it 
contains  men  differing  from  one  another 
in  mind,  character,  and  moral  principles. 
To  judge  them  wholesale,  as  Wells  does, 
deprives  that  judgment  of  all  value.  If 
Wells  were  also  better  acquainted  with 
Russian  literature,  which  to  all  appear- 
ance interests  him  but  little,  he  would 
know  that  the  mass  of  Russian  peasants 
possess   intelligence,    talent,  religious 
feeling,  and  kindness.    Their  shortcom- 
ings are  caused  by  their  former  serf- 
dom and  their  lack  of  education.  The 
former  was  abolished  only  in  1861,  and 
literacy  has  been  increasing  among  the 
peasants  very  rapidly  ever  since.  Only 
old  people  •  remain  illiterate.    Men  of 
middle  age  and  younger  people  have 
mostly  passed  through  the  zemstvo  or 
town  schools.   Wells  has  seen  only  two 
schools  in  Petrograd,  one  of  which  ap- 
parently is  being  specially  used  to  ac- 
quaint distinguished  foreigners  with  the 
progress  of  education  under  the  Bolsh- 
evik regime.     If  he  desired  to  learn 
the  standard  of  literacy  among  peasants, 
he  should  have  gone  to  villages  far  from 
the  capitals,  as  in  the  wilds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Perm  or  Viatka.   There  was 
no  nobility  there;  it  was  the  country 
of  the  peasantry,  yet  school  education 
was  very  well  developed.    The  Russian 
peasant  created  long  ago,  in  his  serf- 
dom, the  village  commune  (obshtcliina), 
with  redistribution  of  land  in  accord- 
ance with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  family  and  consequent  working 
capacity.    He  created  the  mir,  or  peas- 
ant assembly,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
peasants'  own  communal  affairs.  Ob- 
shtchina  and  mir  saved  the  peasants 
from  complete  tyranny  under  serfdom. 
One  of  the  greatest  Russian  writers, 
A.  I.  Herzen,  saw  in  these  institutions 
the    nucleus    of    Socialism.  Premier 
Stolypin  fought  them,  but  could  not  van- 
quish them.   One  cannot  doubt  that  the 
peasant  mir  is  much  more  stable  and 
sagacious  than  the  Bolshevist  commu- 
nism rejected  by  the  peasants. 

Probably  Mr.  Wells  does  not  know 
either  that,  following  upon  the  reac- 
tionary reforms  of  1890  involving  local 
self-government   and   limiting  peasant 


representation,  the  peasants  began  gradu- 
ally to  form  co-operative  associations. 
Up  to  the  Bolshevik  overthrow  there 
were  about  thirty-five  thousand  co-oper- 
ative associations  in  existence,  number- 
ing some  twelve  million  members,  or 
some  sixty  million  participants  if  the  ' 
families  of  the  members  are  taken  into 
account.    The  majority  were  peasants. 
Unquestionably  the  peasants  need  the  help 
of  intellectuals,  but  they  understand  also 
how  to  value  this  help  better  and  more 
wisely  than  the  communistic  Government 
which  sends  professors  and  engineers  to 
clean  cesspools  and  streets,  while  igno- 
ramuses run  universities  and  factories. 
The  co-operative  associations  flourished 
before  their  destruction  by  the  Bolsh- 
eviki,  while  the  Bolshevist  communistic 
system  of  the  preference  of  ignorance 
to  knowledge  has  killed  the  universities, 
factories,  and  industry.    The  peasantry 
constantly  produced  from  its  midst  men 
who  entered  the  ranks  of  the  intellec- 
tuals.    When  Russia  became  for  the 
first  time  a  constitutional  country  of  the 
European  type,  the  peasants  sent  so 
many  representatives  to  the  First  Duma 
that  their  party  was  the  next  strongest 
after    the    Constitutional  Democratic 
party,    which    consisted    of  educated 
people  who  directed  the  policy  of  the 
first  Russian  Parliament. 

What  would  Wells  say  if  he  had 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  First  Duma 
a  country  peasant  arguing  in  defense  of 
freedom,  right,  and  European  civiliza- 
tion with  full  understanding  of  these 
matters?      Would  he  then  have  said 
that  the  Russian  people  can  furnish  no 
backbone  to  support  the  state  and  that 
they  need  such   experienced  political 
builders  as  Lenine,  Trotsky,  and  Com- 
pany?  The  overwrought  imagination  of 
Wells  bowed   before   the  audacity  of 
Lenine's  thought  and  the  boldness  of 
Trotsky's  action.    He  was  interested  to 
learn,  not  Russia— this  would  require 
too  much  time — but  the  plans  of  Lenine, 
which  appealed  to  Wells  by  their  im- 
mensity and  far  surpassed  in  originality 
his  travels  to  the  various  planets  of  the 
solar  system.    A  fortnight's  sojourn  in 
Petrograd  was  needed  as  a  stage  for 
the  encounter  of  the  two  reformers  of 
a  world  awaiting  its  fate.    One  of  the 
two  rebuilt  the  world  only  in  imagina- 
tion, the  other  put  his  dreams  into 
reality,  having  subjugated  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  men  to  his  will.  The 
conversation  did  not  last  long  but  ended 
in  full  agreement.    Wells  remembered 
his  own  dreams  about  Mars  and  decided 
to  help  Lenine  in  his  plans  by  recom- 
mending European  Powers  to  recognize 
the  Soviet  Government  and  to  intrust 
them  with  the  salvation  of  Russia,  as 
otherwise  Russia  would  perish  not  later 
than  in  a  year  and  Europe  would  for- 
ever lose  her  source  of  raw  products 
and  become,  therefore,  impoverished. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  his  trip  to  Rus- 
sia Mr.  Wells  has  given  himself  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  and  talking  with 
Lenine,  but  has  added  nothing  to  what 
he  could  have  written  without  leaving 
England. 
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THE  IMPORTED  GROUCH 

,  T  notice  in  The  Outlook  of  March  2 
X  an  article  entitled  "A  Russian  Jew 
and  the  Christian  Churches,"  by  Isaac 
Don  Levine. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  Jewish  congrega- 
tion, but  have  heard  many  sermons  by 
Christian  clergymen,  and  number  some 
of  them  among  my  best  friends.  Never 
have  I  heard  one  of  them  express  any 
such  sentiment  as  Mr.  Levine  alleges 
from  one  of  them.  Time  and  again  I 
have  heard  the  very  opposite  expressed. 
He  must  have  run  across  some  freak  of 
a  preacher,  possibly  the  only  one  in 
America.  It  would  certainly  be  most  un- 
fair to  judge  any  church  by  the  act  or 
word  of  one  misguided  man. 

We  have  in  this  section  many  Jews 
of  Russian  descent  who  are  making 
*  splendid  citizens.  Unfortunately,  those 
that  are  crowded  together  in  cities  like 
New  York  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  understand  the  real  Amer- 
ican, nor  do  they  get  the  correct  idea 
of  our  institutions.  Some  of  them,  ow- 
ing to  this  ignorance,  are  food  for  agita- 
tors who  are  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
discontent  and  seeking  to  destroy  the 
foundations  of  society.  I  presume  that 
this  same  condition  would  apply  to  any 
other  foreigners  who  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  our  larger  cities  and  do  not 
speak  our  language  in  their  homes.  If 
these  foreign  groups  could  be  scattered 
about  the  country,  the  question  of  Amer- 
icanization would  settle  itself  in  a  few 
years.  They  would  naturally  mix  with 
other  people  and  acquire  the  American 
idea,  and  lose  that  imported  grouch. 
While  they  stick  together  they  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  democracy. 

El  Paso,  Texas.         S.  J.  FreL'DEIS'THAL. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  A 
DREAMER 

History  will  soften  the  verdict  rendered 
by  the  voters  last  November  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  is 
not  likely  to  reverse  it. — Editorial  in  The 
Outlook,  on  "The  Wilson  Administration." 

The  matured  judgment  of  mankind 
seems  to  be  rather  with  Aristides 
and  not  Athens.  I  have  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  the  ever-balancing  moral 
sense  of  humanity,  whatever  the  transi- 
tory passions  of  the  time  may  be. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  immediately 
inquire  why  the  impractical  dreamer 
happened  to  have  credited  to  his  Admin- 
istration such  practical  accomplishments 
as  are  mentioned  in  this  article:  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  laws  providing 
for  an  income  tax,  a  Tariff  Commission, 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  an  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  and  a  Federal  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  Besides  all  this, 
making  itself  an  active  agency  in  the 
creation  of  that  moral  spirit  and  loyalty 
of  the  American  soldier  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  made  the  world  wonder 


I  comprehend  nothing 
that  I  read  ;  I  must 
turn  to    my  writing. 

— Madame  de  Stael. 


and  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion. 

Only  in  one  supreme  undertaking  has 
Woodrow  Wilson  seemed  to  fail — the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  only  obstacle, 
apparently  insurmountable,  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  its  attainment  is  the  ma- 
terialism of  an  influential  element  of 
the  Republican  party. 

This- same  sort  of  materialism  was  the 
actuating  motive  behind  the  words  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob  when  they  saw  Joseph 
afar  off:  "Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh. 
Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  .  .  .  cast 
him  into  one  of  the  pits,  .  .  .  and  we 
shall  see  what  will  become  of  his 
dreams."  Bible  readers  will  recall  that 
Joseph's  seeming  present  affliction  was 
only  God  ruling  as  destiny  that  the 
dreamer  might  at  some  future  evil  day 
serve  his  materialistic  brethren  and 
save  them  from  their  distress. 

Of  course  I  am  a  Southerner  and  a 
Democrat  spelled  with  a  capital  D.  My 
indignation  at  your  view  bespeaks  this. 
As  a  counter-balance  to  my  Democracy 
I  have  read  The  Outlook  for  some  years. 

At  present,  being  disillusioned  on  ac- 
count of  my  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
arguments  of  Senators  for  and  against 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League 
of  Nations,  wherein,  to  express  it  only 
a  little  extravagantly,  the  majority  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  seemed 
to  stand  more  for  a  party  than  the  state, 
I  have  felt  an  added  concern  and  sorrow 
that  your  great  publication  has  chosen 
to  disfigure  itself  with  partisanship 
rather  than  to  transfigure  itself  with 
patriotism  in  these  lean  times. 

Washington,  P.O.  LEIT.A  SELLERS. 

SELF-DETERMINATION 

Your  review  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  Ad- 
ministration is,  to  my  mind,  a  mas- 
terpiece. Possibly  I  am  egotistical  in 
assuming  to  say  what  a  masterpiece  is. 
It  is  very  comprehensive,  eminently  just, 
and  sufficiently  human  to  make  it  under- 
stood by  any  open-minded  reader. 

One  essential,  however,  seems  lack- 
ing. Lord  Dufferin  in  one  of  his  ora- 
torical flights  said  that  even  the  sun 
was  not  free  from  spots  and  blemishes. 
This  omission  is  entitled  to  an  editorial 
comment  in  itself,  namely,  "Self-deter- 
mination." It  has  cost  blood  and  blood 
and  will  cost  blood  among  nations.  It's 
the  most  evil  word  ever  delivered  by 
any  statesman,  and  particularly  Wood- 


row  Wilson,  who  commanded  such  power 
and  world  hearing  when  it  was  uttered. 
Let  us  have  an  Outlook  editorial  on  it. 

Washington,  D.C.         ELIJAH  E.  KNOTT. 

THANKS  FOR  A  TROUNCING 

A thousand  thanks  for  the  thorough 
trouncing  given  wicked  old  Ger- 
many in  the  last  Outlook  [for  March  16]. 
She  has  dragged  the  world  back  into  the 
savagery  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Her  just 
due  is  dismemberment  and  reduction  to 
absolute  helplessness  up  to  the  very 
point  of  her  ability  to  pay  the  last  groat 
of  her  indemnity.  May  The  Outlook 
keep  up  the  fight  till  someiof  our  mawk- 
ish sentiment  is  shamed  out  of  us! 

Augusta.  Maine.  JAMES  H.  ECOB. 

-ENGLAND'S  CRIMES"  IN 
INDIA 

Having  been  .a  missionary  in  India 
nineteen  years,  exclusive  of  fur- 
loughs, I  perused  with  keen  apprecia- 
tion the  article  in  your  issue  of  January 
5  entitled  "British  Rule  in  India."  It 
w^s  with  corresponding  regret  I  read  in 
The  Outlook  of  February  16  a  letter 
headed  "England's  Crimes."  I  have  not 
words  to  express  my  disapproval  of  the 
sentence,  "English  rule  in  India  is  a  blot 
on  Christian  civilization."  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  always  considered  English 
rule  in  India  the  most  beneficent  pos- 
sible, and  a  model  for  all  nations  hav- 
ing foreign  dependencies. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  American 
missionary  in  India  who  would  voice 
other  sentiments.  Only  recently  a  re- 
turned missionary  said  to  me,  "My  blood 
boils  when  I  hear  the  unjust  accusations 
against  the  Indian  Government."  It  is 
because  I  am  "pro-justice"  that  I  have 
laid  aside  important  work  to  write  this 
letter. 

In  thinking  of  India  it  is  always  the 
exceeding,  justice  of  her  government  that 
stands  out  pre-eminently  in  my  thought. 
I  remember  my  husband  and  I  were  once 
entertained  together  with  the  English 
magistrate  of  our  district  by  a  wealthy 
native  gentleman.  Such  a  magistrate 
is  termed  a  "collector"  in  the  Northwest, 
or  "deputy  commissioner"  in  other  parts 
of  India.  After  refreshments,  a  servant 
brought  in  a  tray  upon  which  were  two  \ 
beautiful  silver  filigree  necklaces.  He 
first  presented  it  to  the  collector,  indi- 
cating the  handsomer  of  the  two  neck- 
laces as  the  one  meant  for  him.  The 
official  promptly,  though  courteously, 
declined  to  take  it.  I  was  about  to  do 
the  same,  when  my  English  friend  said : 
"I  wish  you  would  please  take  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Hindustani  etiquette,  it  is 
very  impolite  to  refuse,  but  my  official 
position  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
accept  even  the  smallest  gift,  much  less 
this  handsome  necklace." 

Some  months  later  I  was  at  the  home 
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of  this  gentleman's  successor,  when 
some  villagers  attempted  to  decorate 
him  with  a  simple  necklace  made  of 
straw,  but  even  this  was  kindly  refused, 
and  with  the  same  explanation. 

On  another  occasion  the  commissioner 
from  Agra  was  trying  a  case  in  our 
Muttra  court.    It  was  against  three  of 
our  village  Christians,  whom  their  hea- 
then neighbors,  out  of  religious  hatred, 
had  maliciously  accused  of  a  murder 
committed  in  that  vicinity.  My  husband 
was  away  at  the  time,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  poor  converts  were  defenseless. 
Their  enemies  had  money  and  influence 
and  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
have  them  executed.    The  morning  of 
the  trial,  the  relatives  threw  themselves 
at  my  feet  and  begged  me  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  "Commissioner  Sahib"  ex- 
plaining the  case.    This  I  did,  but  in 
a  short  time  my  note  was  returned  un- 
opened.   Although  I  did  not  know  the 
commissioner  personally,  this  conduct 
was  inexplicable  in  an  English  gentle- 
man, and  I  could  not  but  feel  quite  of- 
fended.    Toward  evening  the  accused 
villagers  came  tumultuously   into  my 
bungalow,  casting  themselves  before  me 
and  literally  kissing  my  feet,  declaring 
my  chitthi  (letter)  had  cleared  them. 
I  assured  them  I  had  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  case,  and  that  they 
must  thank  God  and  the  judge.  They 
told  me  that  they  themselves  had  not 
only  been  fully  exonerated,  but  their 
wicked  accusers  had  been  exiled  to  the 
Andaman  Islands  for  perjury  and  con- 
spiracy.   Later  the  commissioner  him- 
self called  to  apologize  for  his  seeming 
discourtesy.    He  said  that  when  he  was 
trying  a  case  he  never  received  commu- 
nications from  either  side,  except  through 
the  regular  witnesses,  so  that  he  might 
be  entirely  unprejudiced  in  his  decisions. 

Many  such  instances  came  to  my 
notice,  giving  me  the  highest  respect  for 
English*  officials  and  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  their  courts. 
One  more  illustration,  and  I  close. 
There  was  an  English  cavalry  regi- 
ment in  Muttra.  A  grass  farm  .supplied 
green  fodder  for  the  horses,  as  hay  can- 
not, be  kept  in  India.  This  farm  was  in 
charge  of  a  .sergeant-major,  who  lived 
by  himself  in  .a  little  bungalow.  One 
night  this  man  was  found  brutally  mur- 
dered in  bed,  and.  the  strongest  circum- 
stantial evidence  pointed  to  his  native 
"bearer"  (head  servant),  whom  he  was 
about  to  dismiss.  Though  everybody  be- 
lieved this  native  was  the  murderer,  yet 
he  was  acquitted,  simply  because  the 
evidence  was  circumstantial,  and  no 
one  in  India  can  be  convicted  of  a  capi- 
tal offense. on  such  evidence. 

During  the  years  of  my  missionary 
life  multiplied  instances  came  to  my 
notice  like  the  above,  and  never  a  single 
case  of  oppression  or  injustice  on  the 
part  of  British  officials.  I  feel  it  would 
be  criminal  for  me  to  withhold  these 
facts  when  the  Indian  Government  is  so 
unjustly  accused. 

Emma  Moore  Scott, 
Formerly  Missionary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Northwest  India. 
Mounds ville,  West  Virginia. 
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SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,  SCARBOUOUGH-ON-HUDSON,  N.  T. 


More  Power  to  the  Y 

RECENTLY  a  Nationally  prominent 
American  banker  asked  a  group 
of  young  Americans  in  what  they 
would  invest  a  billion  dollars  if  they  had 
it  and  desired  to  do  the  greatest  good 
for  America.  Some  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  invest  it  in  the  oil  business, 
others  in  Americanizing  foreigners,  and 
still  others  in  our  public  educational  in- 
stitutions. Would  it  be  best  to  invest  a 
spare  billion  in  such  activities  as  these 
young  Americans  named  or  in  the  kind 
of  work  that  Mr.  Rogers  describes  in  his 
article  found  on  another  page?  Discuss 
your  answer. 

Do  you  know  of  any  industrial  troubles 
that  were  due  to  misunderstanding?  If 
so,  how,  in  your  opinion,  could.they  have 
been  avoided.  Who,  in  the  illustrations 
you  select,  were  most  responsible  for  the 
misunderstanding? 

Do  you  appraise  the  foremen's  clubs 
movement  as  highly  as  Mr.  Rogers  does? 
How  important  are  foremen? 

If  you  were  to  work  under  a  foreman, 
what  characteristics  and  aptitudes  would 
you  want  him  to  possess? 

In  what  ways  could  employees  help 
to  lessen  industrial  troubles? 

Workers,  foremen,  and  #  employers 
would  do  well  indeed  to  read  the  follow- 
ing books:  "The  New  Industrial  Unrest," 
by  R.  S.  Baker  (Doubleday,  Page) ;  "The 
Case  for  Capitalism,"  by  Hartley  With- 
ers (Dutton);  "Readings  in  Industrial 
Society,"  by  L.  C.  Marshall  (University 
of  Chicago  Press) ;  "How  It  All  Fits  To- 
gether," by  Leonard  Alston  (Dutton). 

Revolt  in  the  Red  Army  ;  Russia 
Still  Bolshevik;  Compounding 
With  Government  by  Murder 

Various  aspects  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Russia  are  described  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  several  different  articles 
in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook.  The  ques- 
tion of  Russia  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  make  a  reading  of  these  articles  and 
comments  a  duty. 

Do  you  understand  what  the  beliefs, 
teachings,  and  the  practices  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki  are?  Should  American 
citizens  understand  these  things  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether 
our  Government  should  establish  trade 
relations  with  Russia? 

Would  it  be  right  to  say  that  the 
Soviet  Government  in  Russia  is  in  any 
respects  democratic? 

For  what  reasons  is  Lenine  regarded 
as  an  autocrat  by  most  people? 

Is  belief  in  the  institution  of  private 
property  essential  to'national  prosperity? 


• 


'  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them.— The  Editors. 


Has  the  right  of  private  property  had 
a  fair  trial?    Has  it  justified  itself? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  trade 
relations  between  Russia  and  the  out- 
side world  must  be  established  before 
Russia  can  begin  to  produce  goods. 
Others  believe  that  Russia  must  pro- 
duce goods  for  export  before  other  na- 
tions can  establish  trade  relations  with 
her.  In  which  theory  does  Lloyd  George 
believe?    Secretary  Herbert  Hoover? 

What  is  your  explanation  of  this  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Hoover:  "Eu- 
rope cannot  recover  its  economic  stabil- 
ity until  Russia  returns  to  production"? 
Can  it  be  that  Europe  is  dependent  upon 
Russia  to  such  an  extent  as  this?  1 
Would  you  personally  oppose  the  open- 
ing of  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  at  the  present  time? 
State  your  reasons  briefly? 

Define  the  following  expressions:  Third 
Internationale,  communistic  government, 
oligarch!/,  intelligentsia,  Constituent  As- 
sembly, chaos,  proletarianism,  presage. 

In  his  book  entitled  "Bolshevism:  The- 
ory and  Practice"  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Howe)  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  explains 
why  he  opposes  Bolshevism,  and  de- 
scribes Soviet  Russia's  present  masters. 
Have  you  read  this  book?  "Sovietism," 
by  W.  E.  Walling  (Dutton),  is  a  book 
that  contains  the  Soviet  Constitutions 
and  decrees,  a  number  of  Lenine's 
speeches,  extracts  from  the  Bolshevist 
press,  and  comments  by  the  author.  If 
the  reader  cares  to  decide  for  himself 
as  to  what  Bolshevism  and  Sovietism 
really  mean,  he  will  do  well  to  read  this 
book.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  book 
called  "Russia  in  the  Shadows"  (Doran), 
describes  Bolshevik  Russia  and  tells  why 
the  stabilized  nations  must  accept  the 
present  Russian  regime  or"  let  Russia 
collapse  utterly  and  drag  the  whole 
Western  civilization  down  with  her. 
Read  the  review  of  this  book  found  in 
this  issue  and  the  book  itself. 

A  Significant  Mass-Meeting 

What,  does  it  seem  to  you,  was  the 
purpose  of  the  "Horrors  of  the  Rhine" 
meeting  recently  held  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City?  Could  Mayor 
Hylan  have  prevented  the  holding  of 
this  meeting?  Would  he  have  acted 
wisely  had  he  prevented  it?  Does  his- 
tory show  that  it  is  unwise  and  futile 
to  attempt  to  suppress  opinion?  Can 
you  illustrate  your  answer? 

What  is  one  hundred  per  cent  Amer- 
icanism? Does  it  allow  any  sympathy 
for  Germany?  Is  it  consistent  with 
helping  Germany  to  become  a  prosper- 
ous nation? 

Are,  or  are  you  not,  of  the  belief  that 
"it  would  have  been  well  for  the  world 
if  the  American  troops  and  their  allies 
had  marched  into  Berlin  and  made  a 
Potsdam  Peace  instead  of  a  Paris  Peace"? 
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CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

»TT  ahold  E.  Scarborough  is  a  member 
XI  of  the  New  York  "Tribune's"  Euro- 
pean staff,  and  has  been  covering  the  Irish 
question,  getting  his  material  at  first  hand. 

The  Author  of  "Eleven  Men  and  One 
Woman"  lives  in  Cleveland,  but  pre- 
fers to  hide  her  identity  in  anonymity. 

Allen  Sangkee  writes  from  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  Years  ago,  as 
,1  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  "Times,"  he 
frequently  covered  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's 
sermons.  "Dr.  Abbott  was  kind  enough 
sometimes  to  bother  with  going  over  the 
text  so  as  to  help  me  get  it  accurately," 
writes  Mr.  Sangree.  "Doubtless  he  will 
not  remember  the  lanky  reporter  of  that 
past  day,  but  this  acquaintance  and  the 
weekly  perusal  of  The  Outlook  have 
, prompted  me  to  submit  the  inclosed." 

Ivan  Petrunkevitch  is  honorary  presi- 
dent for  life  of  the  Constitutional 
Democratic  party  of  Russia.  He  is  at 
present  a  refugee  from  Russia,  living  in 
New  Haven  with  his  son,  Alexander 
Petrunkevitch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology at  Yale  University.  Ivan  Petrunk- 
i  evitch  was  born  November  22,  1843,  in 
Russia,  of  noble  Russian  parents.  His 
father  was  president  of  a  supreme  court 
of  a  province  and  a  man  of  great  esteem 
among  subordinates.  Ivan  Petrunkevitch 
studied  law  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  for 
a  while  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Zemstvo  at  Tchernigov.  He 
was  the  first  man  in  Russia  to  demand 
in  1879  the  convocation  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly.  For  his  activities  he  was 
exiled  by  Alexander  II  to  a  small  vil- 
lage near  the  Siberian  border,  and  had 
later  to  live  under  police  surveillance 
in  various  cities  until  he  was  once  more 
allowed  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Zemstvo,  this  time  in  the  province  of 
Tver.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  party,  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  which  he  was 
the  president  until  1915.  In  the  First 
Duma  he  was  the  floor  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  his  participation  in  the  Vy- 
borg manifesto  prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing any  further  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Duma.  He  was  for  many  years  editor 
and  member  of  the  Publishing  Associa- 
tion of  the  Petrograd  newspaper  "Retch." 
During  his  long  life  he  has  been  several 
times  in  prison.  In  1915  he  left  Petrograd 
for  the  Crimea  on  account  of  ill  health. 
In  1917,  on  the  day  when  the  Czar  was 
deposed,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Petrograd 
advising  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 
In  the  Crimea  he  took  part  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Crimean  Government  and  left 
the  Crimea  with  the  members  of  that 
government  when  the  Bolsheviki  tempo- 
rarily overran  the  Crimea.  He  is  now 
writing  his  Memoirs.  He  stands  for  de- 
mocracy and  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  does  not  believe  that  mon- 
archy can  be  re-established  in  Russia. 

Winifred  Kirkland  contributed 
"Sense  and  the  Psyohic"  to  The 
Outlook  for  December  1,  1920.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  Packer  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, and  of  Vassar.  She  has  contributed 
to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly "  and  other 
periodicals.  Her  home  is  in  Asheville, 
.  North  Carolina. 
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Shavaid 


Makes  Shaving 
Really  Pleasant 


ALL  men  with  wiry, 
.  heavy  beards  and 
tender  skins,  who  have 
longed  for  a  really  com- 
fortable shave,  will  realize 
their  wish  when  they  first  try 
Shavaid,  the  beard  softener- 

No  need  for  old-time 
preparations,  Tubbing,  hot 
water,  etc.  Just  coat  the 
beard  with  Shavaid. 
Then  apply  your  favor- 
ite lather  without 
rubbing  it  in.  Then 


shave.  The  beard  will 
come  off  quickly.  Your 
razorwon'tpull.  Yourface 
won'tfeel  "drawn."  You'll 
need  no  after-lotions-. 
Shavaid  keeps  the  skin 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

Thousands  of  men  have 
adopted  Shavaid.  So  will 
you,  once  you  try  it.  It 
ends  shaving  discomfort. 
Buy  a  tube  now  from 
your  druggist.  Begin  to 
enjoy  shaving. 


BAUER  &  BLACK    Chicago    New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


EUROPEAN  TOUR  G^s 

First  class  railway,  automobile  and  carriage 

Tour  of  France  and  Italy 

A  profitable  summer  for  healthy  girls  under 
careful  aud  experienced  chaperonage  of  the 

SCHOOL  OF  FOUR  SEASONS 

Reservations  rapidly  closing.  Address 
Miss  LAURA  M.  GILDNER,  Director,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


TEACHERS 


AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  I'  if th  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  Pratt.  Mgr. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


C Select  the  Best 
amp  Wawayanda 

JERSEY  BOYS'  CAMP 
Twenty-First  Season — Register  Now 


Write  for  Inforr 


C.  R.  SCOTT  or  W.  A.  MacCORMICK 
1006  WISS  BLDG.      NEWARK,  N.  J. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  3.  Iterg  Ksenweln,  Tor  years  Editor  of  I.ipplncott's. 
150-page  catalogue  free.    Please  aadresa 
111 K  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  t»8  Springfield,  Mass, 


GIRL  S  '  CAMPS 


CAMP  AREY,  Lake  Keuka,  N.  Y. 

In  a  spot  chosen  for  its  beauty  and  heathfulness 

Under  tiie  guidance  of  experienced  directors;  all 
water  and  land  sports,  dramatics ;  bikes  and  camp- 
ing trips  led  by  an  expert.  Limited  to  fifty  girls. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Fontaine,  713  E.  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

VONKERS,   NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  Fork  State,  offers  a  2%  years'  course— 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  wouieu.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  scliool  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Youkers,  New  Vork. 


White  Mountain  Refrigerators 

V  V     •'The  Pliott  nrUV.  *Un  l-hill  i„ 


"The  Chest  with  the  Chill  in  it 
Built  on  scientific  principles  and  tested 
by  use  "in  over  a  million  homes.'' 
Easy  to  clean,  economical,  durable 
and  efficient.  Sold  in  every  city  aud 
important  town  in  the  United  States. 
Send  for  Handsome  Catalogues 
and  Booklets 

Maine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Established  1874 
,  Look  for  the  name 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 


Cuts  your  ice  bill. 
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Tours  and  Travel 

Bonnie  Scotland 
Calls  You 

l 


r 


 ™--JHIS  year  take  a 

ir\  I  tour  through  the 
I  «<*    /  I  Western  High- 
J?       lands  and  Islands 
r^^^   J  of  Scotland  —  a 

holiday  you  will 
never  forget — 
healthful,  happy, 
every  day  a  won- 
der and  delight. 
The  haunts  of'  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie, 
Flora  Macdonald,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
wild  clan  feuds  of  olden  times — where 
the  keen  wind  blows  free  over  the 
heather  hills  and  lochs  so  famous  in 
romantic  song  and  story.  Scenery  un- 
surpassed in  Europe,  steeped  in  romance 
and  ancient  lore,  but  modern  in  its  regard 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
tourist. 

The  old  country  calls  you  to  health 
and  pleasure — to  a  holiday  without  a 
peer,  and  let  our  chain  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  introduce  you  to  the  wonder- 
land of  Scotland's  Bens  and  Glens. 

Circular  Tours  by  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ers Colomba,  etc.,  from  Glasgow  via 
Ardrishaig,  lslay,  Oban,  Staffa  and  lona. 
Ba'llachulish  for  Glencoe,  Fort  William, 
Caledonia  Canal  and  Inverness — a  ro- 
mantic round  of  scenery,  history,  health, 
beauty,  and  grandeur. 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free 
for  5  cents,  U.  S.  A.  stamps. 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

Royal  Mail  Steamers 
119  Hope  Street,   Glasgow,  Scotland 


EUROPE  1921 


Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

65-A  Franklin  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


TEMPLE  TOURS 


SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 

to 

Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and 
Northern  Europe 

Sailings  April  28,  May  10 
and  weekly  through  June 

Special  Tour  for  Rotary  Clubs 

attending  Edinburgh  Convention 

Write  for  further  details 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Kxpert 
leaders.   Reasonable  prices.  Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SEE  ENGLAND 

For  five  weeks  with  Prof.  Jack  Crawford,  of 
Yale.  One  week  of  motoring.  Lorna  Dooue 
Country,  Trossachs,  English  Lakes  ;  Shake- 
speare, Cathedral  and  University  Towns. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
«5-A  Franklin  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


WORTH  WHILE  TOURS  to  EUROPE 
and  BATTLEFIELDS 

Remarkable  PRICES  due  to  small  overhead  expenses 
Write  now  to  WORTH  WHILE  TOURS, 
821  Centre  St.,  Boston  30,  Mass.  


Tours  and  Travel 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

FIIROPF    3T*lc  IBtatrjcrtne  iLorftc 
LUl\ur  L   tftumnt  Eomt  iEout 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Wiscasset  Bungalows 
and  Central  Dining  Hall 

The  comforts  of  a  home  without  the  cares  of 
housekeeping.  M.C.LocKWOoo,Mt.Pocono,Pa. 

Sailing  in  June.  Exclusive.delightiul.  Address 
(Catherine  Pantlind.  1 10  Morningside  Drive,  N.  Y.  Cily 

GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
small  party.  ISabcock's  European  Tours,  1137 
Dean  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.   Established  1900. 

Health  Resorts 

"INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.   Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.   Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr.,  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D..  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

rpHE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
A    tery  of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.  Write,  mentioning  "  Outlook "  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  full  information. 
Rales  (or  a  single  room  without  bath  and  with  3  meals, 
$5-6  in  cities  and  popular  resorts,  $4-5  in  the  country 

Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Green  wich,  Ct.  First-class  in  all  respects, 
home  comforts.  F.  St.  C.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 

Private  Home  fpreeami1Jenfi"" 

invalids.  Wide  veranda.  Home  cooking. 
Opens  May  1  for  the  year.  Address  for  terms 
Managbr.51  TrowbridgeSt.,Cambridge,Mass. 

EGYPT  PALESTINE 

'■nil  Wpftl'^t'ii  V. iirnitp.  Ton  l* 

35   sails  from    New  York 
April   31.     Tour   36  sails 
from    Montreal    June  18 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

LINDEN  1  ^'pUjlJ  toSet  wdiSlck 

Doyleitown,  P».|a„  institution  devoted  to 
the  nersoual  study  and  specialized  tieat- 
llient  of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy.    Apply  for  circular  to 
Robert  Lippincott  Walter,  M.D. 
(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

The  Bethesda  ™%™"*> 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  211. 

ENGLAND 

wwti  hi              rt<  ill  I .  I .  . ,  I / 1 '    .  muse 
11  visiting  England  will  find  conge- 
nial surroundings,  centrally  located.  Miss 
OLIVER,  51  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.  W.  1. 

Country  Board 

WANTED  -Adult  Boarders  ?£hion& 

Virginia  farm      Excellent  table,  conveni- 
ences. Delightful  spring  and  summer  season. 
Shooting,  riding,  etc.  4,457,  Outlook. 

M ASSACH  USETTS 

Pk    HOTEL  PURITAN 

^ajjj^        Commonwealth  Ave.  Boston 
•Sf^P  THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of  r 
♦■"f 235k;  the  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
--ss^y"^5^     Your  inquiries  qladly  answered 
Ot-COSteHo-ftyK    and  our  booklet  mailed  ^sr^s 

Apartments 

790  Riverside  Drive,  N.  Y.  City 

Sublease  apartment,  April  1  to  Oct.  1 ;  t> 
large,  all  outside,  11th  floor  rooms,  fully  and 
tastefully  furnished ;  J  bathB ;  cool  in  sum- 
mer ■  bus  and  subway  at  corner.   A  real 
home,  $200  monthly.   Tel.  Audubon  5400  or 
write  ODELL.  above  address. 

If  You  Are  Tired  or  Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance. 

Real  Estate 

CALIFORNIA 

Dock  Ridge  Hall,  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 
1*  Fine  location.  Running  water  in  bedrooms. 
Private  baths.  Open  wood  fires.  Sun  parlor. 
Fresh,eggs,  cream,  chicken.  Rates  moderate. 

Oil n t:i  Cruz-by-the-Sea.  Population 
O  12,000.  8(1  miles  soutii  of  San  Francisco 
on  Monterey  Bay.  Picturesque  nits.  Ideal 
climate.  Fine  opportunities.  Fruit,  vegetables, 
bulbs;  poultry.  Home  Seekers'  Paradise,  San 
Lorenzo  Improvement  Assn.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal, 

NEW  YORK 

ADIRONDACKS 

THE  CRATER  CLUB 

Of  the  Burnhatu  Cottage  Settlement,  Essex- 
ou-Lake  Champlaui,  otters  to  families  of  re- 
finement at  very  moderate  rates  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  beautiful  lake  shore  in  a  locality 
witli  a  remarkable  record  for  healthfulness. 
The  club  affords  an  excellent  plain  table  and 
accommodation.  The  boating  is  safe,  there  are 
attractive  walks  and  drives,  and  the  points  of 
interest  in  the  Adirondacks  are  easily  access- 
ible. Ref.  required.  For  information  relative 
to  board  and  lodging  address  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller,  Club  Mgr.,  17u  E.  T'.'d  St.,  New  York. 
For  particulars  regarding  cottage  rentals 
write  John  B.  Buruham,  233  B'way,  New  York. 

CONN  ECTICUT 

SUMMER  HOME  for  RENT  CoJ0\m.11, 

Litchfield  Co.   $fi00.   Season  June  20  to 
Sept.  '.'(1.    Large  furnished  house,  two  baths, 
telephone,  garage  for  three  cars.  Ninety  feet 
of  covered  piazza.   Eight  acres  of  grounds, 
including  pine  grove.    Beautiful  mountain 
scenery.   Three  minutes'  walk  to  P.  O.  On 
edge  of  picturesque  village  of  Cornwall.  Ad- 
dress 259  West  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

For  Sale  or  Rent— Furnished 

Beautiful  place,  ten  acres  on  State  highway, 
seven  miles  from  New  London  on  a  bold  bluff 
overlooking  and  on  the  Thames  River.  Ten 
rooms,  three  baths,  large  veranda.  Cottage 
for  help.    Three-car  garage  with  bath.  Pure 
spring  water.  Electricity.  Boat  house  and 
wharf.   Ice  house  (tilled).   Beautiful  trees, 
flowers,  and  shrubbery.  Apply  W.  S.  CHAP- 
PELL,  7)  Green  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 

NEW   YORK  CITY 

The  Margaret  Louisa 

14  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

A    homelike    hotel    for  self-supporting 
women.   Rates,  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day.  Send 
for  circular. 

MAINE 

FOR  SALE— MAINE 

Fine  sheathed,  2-story  bungalow,  with  10-foot 
piazza  around  it.  Between  Cape  Small  Point 
and  the  Kennebec  River.  Woods ;  fine  beach. 
Tel.Salem  1.  Address  G.  E.  P.,  359  Esses  Si.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every   convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under 'KNOTT  Management 

nAMDEN,  ME.  For  rent,  several  high- 
Kj  cl  iss  seashore  cottages,  fully  furnished. 
Choice  locations.    Photos,  plans,  and  full  de- 
scription. J.  R.  Piescott,  Newtonvibe,  Mass. 

Rangeley  Lake,  Me. 

FOR  KENT 

One  of  the  most  attractive  summer  cottages 
on  Rangeley  Lake,  completely  furnished. 
Twenty  rooms,  gas,  running  water,  open 
plumbing,  open  fireplaces ;  stable,  garage ; 
private  dock,  boathouse,  icehouse,  tennis 
court  %  mile  lake  shore  frontage,  100  acres. 
Also  three  choice  shore  building  lots  for  sale. 
Fishing,  hunting,  boating,  ana  fine  automo- 
bile roads.  For  photos  and  particulars  apply 
to         Mrs.  ARTHUR  B.  OILMAN, 

14  Allen  St.,  Bradford.  Ma.-s. 

HOTEL  J11DS0N  %Mii5T 

uuiiiu  uu*_*uvfi.i     ton  square 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.5(1  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 

Real  Estate 


MAINE 


COAST  OF  MAINE 

TO  RENT;  16-rooui  residence, 
S900,  and  11-rooin  cottage, 
$><>00,  for  season.  Fine  views  over 
Penobscot  Bay.  Both  furnished,  ample 
plumbing  fixtures  and  heat  ing,  telephone. 
Are  in  220-acre  private  reservation  of 
wild  land  with  2  miles  of  shore.  Barn  for 
automobiles,  boathouse.  Address 

OLMSTED  BROTHERS,  Brookline,  Mats. 


MASSACHUSE  TTS 


CAPE  Ballston  Beacn  Bungalows 

by  the  ocean  surf.  Choice  loca 
1^1111  tion.  Moderate  rents  seasons 
\,\JlJ     S.  W.  Ball,  5B  Pine  St..  N.  '<r 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

Charming  Summer  Homes  and  Cottages, 
furnished,  for  rent  and  for  sale.  Write  for 
booklets.  Saegent  &  Co.,  New  London.  N.  H. 

Headquarters  Lake  Siumper  Real  Estate 

Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

For  rent,  an  attractive,  well  furnished, 
modernized  cottage,  containing  large  living- 
room;  dining-room,  kitchen,  laundry,.  3B)d 
servants'  dining-room,  good  pantry,  five  <>r 
six  master's  chambers,  two  maids'  rooms, 
and  three  baths.  Electric  lights,  aqueduct 
water,  furnace,  large  screened  piazza  and 
three  fireplaces.  Garage.  Fine  situation  in 
beautiful  country.  Address  Charles  F. 
Batchelder,  7  Kirkland  St.,Cambridge.Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Located  directly  on  Tront  Lake,  three  miles 
by  good  road  from  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George.  Entirely  new.  Built  by  present 
owner,  who  will  rent  for  the  entire  season  it 
moderate  rental. Completely  furnished 
throughout.  Five  rooms  (three 
bedrooms)  and  bath.  Kitchen  with 
running  water.  Ice,  wood,  and 
rowboat  included. 
For  full  particulars  address  4.511,  Outlook. 

A  Country  Home  a  di  kon  if  ac  h 

FOOTHILLS  with  access  lo  a  beautifu 
clear  water  lake.  Fully  furnished  ;  moderab 
rental.  John  B.  Buruham.  -'33  Broadway,  N.  Y 


Real  Estate  of  all  kinds  for  sale  or  to  ren 

Among  the  hills  of  Elizabethtowr 

Roberts  Real  Estate  Agency,  Elizabethtown,  N  Y 


IT— .  C  „  1  „  Old  Hudson  Rive' 
rOl  Jdie  Estate.  110  acres,  luitel 
Colonial  stone  house.  12  rooms,  modem  ill) 
provements.  For  further  particulars  addles 
Captain  Wm.  F.  Heavey,  West  Point.  X.  \ 


I BURNISHED  HOUSE  in  NORTI 
.      YONKERS  -  FOR  RENT.  1 

rooms,  3  baths,  2  sleeping  porches,  large  pi 
azzas,  fine  river  view,  garage.  4,o4.;,  Outloi  !i 


For  Rent— Westchester  County,  ^C, 

one  hour  from  New  York,  Harlem  Divisioj 
eight  acres,  garden,  large  lawn,  fine  shad 
trees,  spacious  barn,  from  May  20  to  Octobe 
l,for$280(UH)to  smallfamily  of  refinement  an 
responsibility.  Colonial  house,  handsomel 
furnished,  four  master  bedrooms,  two  baths 
two  servants'  rooms  and  bath,  fine  water  sui 
ply,  electric  lighting.  Owner,  4,553,  Outlool 


$700  Secures  150  A.  Witl 

Horses,  3  cows,  machinery ;  lot!  acres  tillage 
2,(100  cords  wood:  good  house,  511  ft.  ban 
$1,700,  easy  terms.  Page  35  New  Spun 
Catalog  llO'n  Bargains.  STROUT  AGENO 
150  BM  Nassau  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

FOR  SALE -FARM  118  Acref 
over  70  tall  wood,  trout  brook,  cranberr 
bog.  House  Id  rooms,  barn,  henhouses,  fruJ 
Make  good  cheap  summer  estate  for  persoi 
who  want  to  be  away  from  maddeinr 
crowd.  Nearest  estate  fishing  camp  of  U. . 
Congressman.  4  miles  from  railroad  junctio: 
direct  route  between  N.  Y.  and  Boston 
hours  to  New  York.  8  miles  to  N  irragause 
Pier.  Bargain  $3,500.  4,539,  Outlook. 


VERMONT 


Lake  Dunmore,  Vt.  tage,  with  g 

rage,  to  rent.  For  particulars  write  Ju 
mT.I.  FLETCHER,  Box  1(U.  Brandon, 


W  L.  DOUGLAS 

RSS?uKr$8.00  SHOES  wwss 


Maintained 

*6.00 


Special  Shoes  $1  A  AA  II  Special  Shoes 

Hand  Workmanship       -LV/.V/Vf    ||      Styli»h  snd  Durable 

FOR   MEN  JiNB  WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W  L  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country  .They  are  made  of  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.   The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  NewYork. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

Insist   upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.   The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.   Be  careful 
to  see  that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 


*4.50£$5.QQ 


C  AUTI  O  N 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President  v 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
167  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mast. 


Real  Estate 


P  E  N  N  S  Y  L VAN  I  A 


For  Sale — Very  Desirable  Home 

Town  of  12,000,  of  fine  educational  advantages. 
Preparatory  school  for  girls,  a  woman's  col- 
lege in  the  town.  Preparatory  school  for  boys 
and  two  colleges  for  men  within  25  miles.Good 
public  schools.  House  11  rooms,  3  baths,  base- 
ment and  attic.  3  acres  of  ground.  Best  resi- 
dence section.  Price  low,  terms  reasonable. 

Address  4,5.59,  Outlook. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  .High- 
est grade  work.  2-5  years'  experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  29  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


SPEECHES,  debates,  special  articles  pre- 
pared. Expert  service.  Authors  Bureau, 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WANTED— Competent  woman  for  secre- 
tary-bookkeeper at  country  boarding  school. 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Salary,  board,  and 
lodging.  9,621,  Outlook. 

SECRETARY  to  superintendent  of  large 
Pennsylvania  State  institution.  $90  per  month 
and  maintenance.  9,613,  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  1,590  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors :  no  experience  ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  terms; 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
anteed, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability. 
(Jet  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Two  farmerettes  to  work  small 
farm  run  fur  home  use.  Furnished  farm  cot- 
tage with  fine  running  spring  water  in  house. 
Family  of  college-bred  owners  living  on  place. 
Address  Mrs.  James  McKeeu,  Jewels  Island, 
Cliff  Island,  Me. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER  for  large 
Pennsylvania  State  institution.  $75 per  month 
and  maintenance.  9,612,  Outlook. 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governeijses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers, social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards,  Providence.  East  Side  Box  5. 
Boston.  Fridays.  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Trinity  Court.  Address  1  rovidence. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee  ;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, governesses,  secretaries,  attendants, 
mother's  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED  —  Mother's  assistant,  children 
and  household  duties ;  experience  unneces- 
sary. 9,622,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools— all  sections  of  country 
(some  foreign  openings).  Ernest  Olp,  Steger 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

WANTED— Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tiona) Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
uegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  GOVERNESS,  resident,  Parisi- 
eune  accent,  diplouiee,  for  two  boys,  five  and 
eight  years.  References  required.  Address 
Mrs.  Ludington,  271  Whitney  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

WANTED,  at  once,  young  college  graduate, 
Protestant,  to  teach  girl  15  Latin,  algebra, 
and  French,  be  companion  and  chaperon. 
Reference  required.  Good  salary.  Send  photo. 
Box  15,  Fairville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

WANTED— Tutor  to  prepare  boy  for  sopho- 
more year  of  college.  Must  have  personal 
references.  Must  be  physically  well,  athletic, 
musical,  and  willing  to  follow  instructions. 
State  remuneration  in  reply.  9,611,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers"  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Experienced  nursery  govern- 
ess, Protestant,  age  30-40,  defined,  educated, 
adaptable.  Highest  references  essential.  Posi- 
tion permanent.  Two  children,  ages  6  and  4 
years.  Summit,  N.J. Wages $80.  9,560, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Professional  Situations 

PROTESTANT  clergyman  open  for  sum- 
mer supply  or  more  permanent  work.  Ample 
references.  9,617,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

FINANCIAL  secretaryship  or  treasurership 
wanted  next  October  by  woman  accountant 
with  corporation  and  boarding-school  expe- 
rience. Used  to  care  and  responsibi  lty. 
closing  books,  financial  statements,  and  corre- 
spondence.  9,604,  Outlook. 

EXECUTIVE  position  wanted  for  summer 
by  experienced,  capable,  cultured  woman 
References.  9,585,  Outlook. 

ComnanlonsuJ  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED— Position  as  matron  or  manag- 
ing housekeeper  in  institution  near  New  York 
City.  In  present  position  9  years.  9,561 
Outlook. 

TRAVELING  COMPANION  —  Summer- 
preferably  France.  Young  lady,  French,  ex- 
cellent musician,  brevet,  references.  9,576 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS.  WANTED 


Companions  and.Domestlc  Helpers 

EXPERIENCED  young  woman  of  culture 
and  refinement  having  attractive  personality 
desires  permanent  position  as  companion  or 
chaperon.  References  given,  showing  high- 
est qualifications.   9,620,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  young  woman  as  companion 
or  tutor  from  June  1  through  September. 
9,616,  Outlook. 

REFINED,  educated  young  woman,  secre- 
tarial experience,  desires  position  as  traveling 
companion  for  summer  mouths.  References 
exchanged.  9,602,  Outlook. 

COMPANION-secretary.  Capable,  cheer- 
ful disposition,  Take  entire  charge  of  apart- 
ment or  small  house.  Highest  references. 
9,600,  Outlook. 

TRAVELING  -  CALIFORNIA  or  CAN- 
ADA. Cultured  retired  business  woman 
wants  position  to  travel  as  companion  to 
elderly  woman  or  semi-invalid.  Experienced, 
address  Deaconess,  121  New  Y'ork  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE' New  England  woman,  house- 
keeper in  large  girls'  school,  wishes  summer 
hotel  position.   9,609,  Outlook. 

REFINED  young  American  woman  desires 
osition  as  companion.  Country  or  travel, 
ummer.  9,624,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

PRINCETON  senior  desires  summer  em- 
ployment as  tutor  and  companion  ;  would  be 
glad  to  travel.  Can  give  highest  personal  and 
social  references.  9,619,  Outlook. 

TUTOR  would  take  one  or  two  boys  to 
travel  abroad  this  summer  with  parents  or 
alone.  High  recommendation.  Graduate  stu- 
dent Harvard.  Fluent  French.  9,614,  Outlook. 

INSTRUCTOR  in  one  of  New  York  City's 
oldest  and  best  known  technical  schools 
would  accept  limited  amount  of  tutoring  in 
mathematics.  9,601,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  governess  and  kinder- 
gartner  desires  position.  9,606,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  graduate,  seminary  student, 
desires  position ;  councilor  in  boys'  camp  or 
tutor  in  private  family  for  summer.  Experi- 
enced in  handling  boys.  Musical.  Athletic 
9,610,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  1895.  No  charge  ;  prompt  delivery. 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Invalid  attorney  desires  finan- 
cial help  to  publish  small  tourist  guide-book 
and  industrial  almanac  on  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 50-50  basis.  Address  Barnard,  Box  345, 
Whittier,  Cal. 

AMERICAN  doctor,  32  years'  private  and 
hospital  experience,  four  trips  to  Europe, 
past  year  in  Orient,  desires  further  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  without  expense.  Is  young 
in  sympathies,  companionable,  temperate. 
Highest  professional  and  social  references. 
9,618,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Young  woman  owning  own  Car 
to  drive  for  small  family  during  summer. 
Would  be  member  of  family  living  in  attrac- 
tive house  in  beautiful  New  England  village. 
Good  salary,  luxuries,  and  independence. 
9,599,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVALID  or  nervous  patient  cared  for  in 
physician's  suburban  home.  Wife  professional 
nurse.  9,535,  Outlook. 

MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Refer- 
ences. 309  West  99th  St. 

WANTED— Defective  persons  to  board. 
Address  W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

"BOYS  wanted,  .500  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan,  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave, 
New  York  City. 

WILL  take  two  boys  for  the  summer  to 
cottage  at  seashore.  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  with 
my  own  two  boys.  Terms  reasonable.  Refer- 
ences exchanged.  9,603,  Outlook. 


See  Inside  Of  Back  Cover  Page 

As  }he  number  of  copies  of  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names  that 
are  available  is  limited,  return  this  coupon  at  once 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  charges  paid  by  you,  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of 
Names,  printed  on  India  paper.  A  week  after  it  conies,  I  will  either 
return  it  by  express,  charges  collect,  or  send  you,  in  payment,  both 
for  the  book  and  for  one  year's  subscription  to  The  Outlook,  the 
amount  indicated  below  (indicate  whether  new  or  renewal  and  method 
of  payment  by  putting  an  X  in  the  two  appropriate  squares). 

|  New  subscription. 

Renewal,  at  the  expiration  of  my  present,  subscription. 

□ A  first  payment  of  $2.00  to  be.  followed  by  four  consecutive 
monthly  payments  of  $2.00  each. 
|  $9.00  in  one  full  payment. 

Name  

Address  
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Your 
Property 

Do  you  wish  to  sell  or  rent 
this  spring  ?  If  so,  we  suggest 
an  inexpensive  advertisement 
in  the 

Annual  Spring  Real  Estate 
Issue  of  The  Outlook 

Dated  April  20 

Send  us  information  concerning 
your  property  and  we  will  submit 
a  suggested  advertisement  for  your 
approval. 

This  issue  will  carry  your  adver- 
tisement at  the  height  of  the  buy- 
ing and  renting  season. 

The  cost  of  space  is  only  60 
cents  a  line.  Write  us  immediately. 
Last  forms  close  on  April  9th. 

Real  Estate  Department 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 


381  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


BRONZE 

HONORoROLLS 

HISTORICAL  TABLETS 

REED    S   BARTON.  TAUNTON.  MASS. 


BY  THE  WAY 


Bohn  Refrigerator 
Company 

8     Cumulative  Sinking  Fund 
Preferred  Stock— Par  Value  $100 

Net  earnings  for  10  years  after  all 
taxes  over  3  times  and  present  rate 
over  5  times  dividend  requirement. 

^Jet  quick  assets  over  $147 — 
Tangible  assets  over  $313  per  share 

Price  to  yield  over  8% 

Write  for  complete  description 

A.  D.  Converse  &  Co. 

5  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
Philadelphia  Baltimore 


Ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  will 
probably  remain  where  they  are, 
"Shipping"  says,  though  many  daring 
schemes  for  raising  vessels  were  devel- 
oped soon  after  the  armistice,  including 
even  several  for  raising  the  Lusitania. 
The  reason  for  the  abandoning  of  these 
schemes  is,  it  is  said,  the  great  fall  in 
the  values  of  ships,  which  have  receded 
to  a  point  where  the  disposal  of  the  sal- 
vaged property  could  hardly  be  effected 
at  any  profit. 


This  is  quoted  by  London  "Punch"  as 
coming  from  a  Canadian  paper: 

"Any  effective  plan  to  replace  the 
hewn  woodlands  of  Ontario  must  come 
from  experienced  lumbermen  of  whom 

Hon.  E.  C.   is  emphatically  not  one 

of  which." 


A  report  published  in  the  "Railway 
Age"  says  that  the  number  of  deaths 
from  railway  accidents  last  year  was 
less  than  that  from  automobile  accidents. 
The  fatalities  from  railway  accidents 
are  placed  at  6,978,  while  those  from 
automobile  accidents  approximated  8,000. 

The  rural  correspondent  of  the  county 
paper  is  often  responsible  for  queer 
statements,  a  subscriber  says;  and  offers 

in  proof  the  following  item:    "  , 

who  lives  north  of  our  village,  died  sud- 
denly Friday  night.  He  complained  of 
pains  around  his  heart;  he  was  never 
married." 


Another  subscriber  sends  in  a  head- 
line from  a  local  paper  which  "qualifies" 
for  a  wider  circulation:  "Rabbi  Levi- 
nowsky  Here.  Noted  Jewish  Rabbit 
Speaks  in  Chapel." 


The  "footprint"  system  of  identifica- 
tion for  babies,  mentioned  in  a  caption 
in  The  Outlook  for  February  23  as  hav- 
ing been  used  in  the  Jewish  Maternity 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  recently  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  has  been  in 
use  at  the  Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital 
and  Dispensary,  we  are  informed,  since 
late  in  the  year  1914.  Philadelphia 
medical  papers  please  copy! 

The  interest  in  the  sea  serpent  re- 
cently manifested  by  several  of  our 
readers  may  make  the  following  extract 
from  the  "Bombay  Chronicle"  about  a 
stranded  sea-monster  worth  publishing: 
This  evil-looking  monster  meas- 
ures, as  it  lies  stranded,  25%  feet 
from  "stern  to  stem."  The  huge  face 
has  something  of  the  human  in  it. 
The  mouth  runs  inwards  for  over 
three  feet  and  the  well-preserved  rows 
of  teeth  are  as  sharp  as  spikes. 
Should  the  mouth  be  fully  opened,  it 
would  probably  disclose  a  capacity  to 
swallow  three  men  at  a  time.  Its 
small  twinkling  eyes  resemble  those 
of  an  elephant  and  likewise  its  fin  the 
ear  of  an  elephant.  It  has  appeared 
mysteriously,  and  the  marvel  is  that, 
though  looking  sick  and  sorry,  it  is 
alive  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  inter- 
est taken  in  its  unfamiliar  position. 
The  fishermen  in  the  neighborhood 
and  a  great  many  others  believe  it  is 
an  omen  of  dire  portent.  It  lies 
stranded  on  the  Jehu  Sands,  ten  or 


twelve  miles  from  Bombay,  and  fully 
ten  thousand  people  have  been  to  see 

%    f 

Illustrating  the  loyalty  of  the  Jew  to 
his  race,  General  O'Ryan  recently  told 
this  story:  A  brave  Jewish  soldier  be- 
came ill  and  reluctantly  went  to  the 
rear.  The  hospital  doctor  diagnosed 
his  illness  as  a  bad  case  of  smallpox, 
which  would  probably  terminate  fatally. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  inform  the  man 
that  he  was  fatally  ill.  "All  right,"  said 
the  soldier;  "then  you'd  better  send  for 
the  priest."  "The  priest!  you  mean  the 
rabbi,  don't  you?"  "No,  sir,  the  priest; 
do  you  think  I'd  want  to  pass  on  the 
smallpox  to  the  rabbi?" 


Years  ago  the  compiler  of  "Beckwith's 
Almanac"  ,  lived  in  New  Haven.  The 
white  tall  hat  which  he  wore  made  him 
a  conspicuous  figure,  and  his  portrait  in 
this  white  hat  adorned  the  "Almanac's" 
front  cover.  It  is  from  this  publication 
that  a  reader  has  selected  the  following 
rhyme  under  the  question  "Can  you  an- 
swer?" 

Where  can  a  man  buy  a  cap  for  his 
knee?^ 

Or  a  key  to  the  lock  of  his  hair? 

Can  his  eyes  be  called  an  academy 

Because  there  are  pupils  there? 

In  the  crown  of  his  head 

What  gems  are  found? 

Who  travels  the  bridge  of  his  nose? 

Can  he  use  when  shingling  the  roof 

of  his  house 
The  nails  on  the  end  of  his  toes? 
Can  the  crook  of  his  elbow  be  sent  to 
V  jail? 

If  so,  what  did  he  do? 

How  does  he  sharpen  his  shoulder 

blades? 

I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know,  do  you? 
Can  he  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  palm 

of  his  hand? 
Or  beat  on  the  drum  of  his  ear? 
Does  the  calf  of  his  leg  eat  the  corn 

on  his  toes? 
If  so,  why  not  grow  corn  on  the  ear? 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  magazine 
"Asia"  an  article  entitled  "A  Camera 
Man  in  Borneo"  contains  a  picture  of 
some  Tenggara  women  who  are  de- 
scribed as  feminists,  apparently  because 
they  smoke  cigarettes  and  do  all  the 
work  of  the  village.  Can  feminism  be 
more  tersely  and  accurately  symbolized? 


Apropos  of  the  possibilities  of  obtain- 
ing beer  by  prescription,  the  "Arizona 
Phoenix"  has  this:  "Are  you  Dr.  Smith?" 
"No,  but  I  know  where  we  can  get 
some." 


The  photograph  used  as  a  heading  in 
the  article  "Vendettas  of  the  Marsh,"  by 
Archibald  Rutledge,  in  The  Outlook  for 
March  9,  was  inadvertently  published 
without  the  credit  "Copyright,  1898, 
George  Shiras  3d."  The  picture  wras 
taken  by  Mr.  Shiras  by  flashlight  and 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  and  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair.  The  rights  under  the  copyright 
are  now  owned,  we  are  informed,  by 
Mr.  D.  Fred  Charlton,  of  Marquette, 
Michigan. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

EITHER  STOLEN  GOODS  or  LAWFUL  PROPERTY 

SHALL   AMERICA    CONFESS    TO  A 
FELONY  SHE  DID  NOT  COMMIT 

OR    PAY  DAMAGES 
AND    REFUSE   TO  CONFESS? 

"If  the  apology  was  not  due  to  Colombia, 
Wednesday,  april  6,1921  neither  was  the  money  payment" 

fiveEdollarEsNaC  yTaV  C°PY  ARTICLE  ON  THE  PROPOSED  COLOMBIAN  TREATY 
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rater  is  part  of  the  picture 


The  textures,  colors  and  weights  of 
Strathmore  Expressive  Papers  are 
rich  in  suggestion. 

They  say  many  things  for  skillful  users 
of  advertising. 

A  foam-flecked  Strathmore  Paper 
suggests  the  Great  Outdoors  for  an  ad- 
vertiser of  sportsman's  goods. 

A  daintily  textured,  cream-tinted 
Strathmore  Paper  expresses  the  idea 
of  Daintiness  for  a  perfume  importer. 

A  rough,  stone-textured,  stone-colored 


Strathmore  Paper  says  Concrete  for 
a  cement  manufacturer. 

And  so,  for  every  business  and  every 
product,  including  yours,  there  is  a 
Strathmore  Expressive  Paper  that 
will  say  its  say. 

Your  printer  is  the  man  to  help  you  find 
it.  In  the  meantime,  write  us  for  the 
Strathmore  Demonstration  Set.  This 
is  a  graphic  example  of  the  suggestion- 
power  of  the  appropriate  type,  color, 
illustration  and  Strathmore  Expressive 
Paper.  Strathmore  Paper  Company, 

MlTTINEAGUE,  MASSACHUSETTS, U. S.  A. 


Strathmore 


Sxpressive  'Papers 


,4||f|l 


Mishkia 


No  other  combination 
accomplishes  the  same  result 


Caruso  and  all  other  famous 
artists  who  make  Victor  Records 
always  test  them  on  the  Victrola 
before  they  give  final  approval 
for  their  release*  No  combination 
of  substitutes  enables  you  to  hear 
the  interpretations  of  these  great 
artists  exactly  as  they  themselves 
heard  and  approved  their  own 
work* 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500*  Victor 
dealers  everywhere*  New  Victor 
Records  demonstrated  at  all  deal- 
ers on  the  1st  of  each  month* 


'  HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

«tO  U  S  PAT  OFF 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 
word"Victrola"identity  all  our  products. 
Look  under  the  lid!  Look  on  the  label! 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden,  N,  J. 


Vi 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF, 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  CamdeaN.j, 
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What  type  of  fiction  do  you  prefer? 

The  D  UTTO  N  ist 

is  varied,  including  among  its-most  recent  issues 


The  Mayflower 

By  BLASCO  1BANEZ  $2.00 
A  novel  of  power;  a  picture  of  the  sea  and 
of  th<  elemental  Valencian. fisher  folk  who 
live  by  it  as  vivid  as  a  Sorolla  painting 
come  to  life;  simple,  direct,  one  of  the 
most  virile  books  he  has  written.  His 
"The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse," 
easily  the  most  remarkable  novel  of  this 
century,  is  the  present  sensation  of  the 
screen  world — breaking  all  the  records  of 
film  production. 

A  Chair  on  the  Boulevard 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK  $1.90 
The  best  of  short  stories,  compound  of 
gaiety,  a  spice  of  cynicism,  a  hint  of 
pathos,  a  substance  of  real  and  intensely 
interesting  life.  By  the  author  of  "Con- 
rad in  Quest  of  His  Youth,"  etc. 

The  Velvet  Black 

By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD  $2.00 
Vivid  stories,  each  thrilling  with  the  ten- 
sion of  some  vital  crisis,  some  one  of  the 
emotions  which  shake  men's  souls.  By 
the  author  of  "The  Vanishing  Men." 


The  Tragic  Bride 


By  FRANCIS  BRETT  YOUNG  $2.00 
Fragrant  with  an  atmosphere  of  dew- 
drenched  gardens  and  young  love,  trapped 
by  circumstances,  yet  finding  the  path  of 
growth  therein.  It  holds  much  of  that 
indescribable  quality  which  set  his  "The 
Crescent  Moon"  in  a  class  apart. 

The  Dixons 

By  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY  $2.00 
A  colorful  picture  of  three  generations  of 
an  American  family,  each  in  turn  claim- 
ing the  right  to  plan  its  own  life  and  form 
its  own  new  ideals.  It  is  a  book  of  mean- 
ing as  well  as  of  entertainment.  By  the 
author  of  "What  America  Did." 

The  Man  in  the  Dark 

By  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE  $2.00 
It  is  at  once  a  picture  of  a  little  realized 
part  of  our  country,  and  a  story  of  night- 
riding  and  moonshining  adventure  in  which 
there  is  a  mystery  which  keeps  the  reader 
guessing  to  the  last  page.  By  the  author 
of  "Lad,"  "Bruce,"  etc. 

Call  Mr.  Fortune 

By  H.  C.  BAILEY  $2.00 
Trigger-quick  action,  a  certain  reckless 
nonchalance,  and  a  skill  in  disguising  sub- 
tlety as  "chaff"  makes  Dr.  "Reggie"  For- 
tune a  new  type  of  detective  whom  you 
will  be  glad  to  know.  By  the  author  of 
"The  Highwayman,"  "The  Gamesters,"  etc. 

Madame  Gilbert's  Cannibal 

By  BENNETT  COPPLESTONE  $2.00 
The  story  of  a  battle  of  wits  over  the  suc- 
cession of  a  half-caste  South  Sea  Island 
boy  to  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords.  Comedy  and  tragedy  are  mingled. 
By  the  author  of  "The  Lost  Naval  Papers," 
"The  Silent  Watchers,"  etc. 

The  Islands  of  Desire 

By  DIANA  PATRICK  $2.00 
Has  in  its  story  of  Rose  Caradoc's  wander- 
ing romance  and  the  fortunes  of  her  daugh- 
ters a  flavor  of  the  unusual,  and  the 
sparkling  individuality  felt  in  the  author's 
"The  Wider  Way." 

THE  PUBLISHERS  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  preferences  of  readers  of  T}ie 
Outlook  and  would  appreciate  any  ansioers 
to  the  quest  ion  at  the  top  of  this  column  ad- 
dressed to  The  Advertising  Department  of 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Dodson  Wren 
House 

4  compartmt's  i 
28ln.blnh 
18  Id.  In 
diameter 


6  April 

Put  Up  Dodson  Houses 
for  the  Song  Birds  , 

v    They  will  protect  yoortreeSjShruba 
and  gardens  from  noxious  insects. 
The  bluebird  eats  166  different 
.kinds  of  insect  pests;  the  flicker 
ind  the  house  wren  69  binds. 
The  purple  martin   will  catch 
and  eat   200  0    mosquitos  a 
day  besides  other  fly  in*  insects. 
Dodson  Houses  attract  them  and 
other  valuable  insectivorlous  birds. 
Put  the  sturdyDodr.on  Houses  in  your 
garden  They  will  tune  by  weathering: 
to  a  delightful  h     nony  with  the  sur- 
roundings. Th^->irds  will  return  to 
them  year  after  year,  cheering  yoa 
with  their  beauty  and  song. 
Dodson  Bird  Houses  are  a  perma- 
___nt  investment.   They  are  built  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  Red  Cedar,  Oak, 
Cypress  and  selected  White    Pine.  Nails 
and  cleats  coated  to  resist  rust.    Only  pure 
lead  and  oil  paints  used. 
Order  Now- Free  Book.  Your  Bird  Friends, 
sent  on  request,  illustrating  Bird  Lodge  and 
Dodson  Line,  giving  prices.  Bird  picture  free. 
Loank  14    11/^(1  «nn  President  American  Audubon  Aee'n. 
J08epH  tl.  UOdSOn     756  Harrison  St.,  Kankakee,  lib 
,    Dodson  SparrowTrap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community 
of  these  quarrelsome  peats,  price  S8.00,  


TEACHERS 


AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avumie,  Neiv  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  Fl'Htt..  IVfjrr. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES. 


'  Shore  of  Lake  Michigan 


Evans  ton  —  Chicago 

Write  l  or  beautiful  book  of  views  and  detailed 
description  of  courses  offered  in  the  Summer 
Session  at  Northwestern  University.  Address 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  Pre».  m 
108  University  Hall,  Evanston,  III. 


Hecome  a  Specialist  in 


Write  today  for  particulars  of  the 
most  onusnal  course  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

Learn  bow  yoa  may  get  a  thorough  training  in  this  re- 
markably profitable  profession  and  besides  become  a  specialist  in  any 
branch  yoa  may  elect.  C.  P.  A.  instructors  of  highest  standing, 
FREE  BOOK  tells  just  what  yoa  want  to  know.  Address  — 

International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 
OopU  48         2626  S.  Michigan  Ave.  ChlcagOslib 


National  College 
sfCfiiropraetiQ 

—  RESIDENTIAL) 

34.  AshlandBlvd.  Chicago 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete Scientific  Chiropractic  edu- 
cation. Distinguished  Faculty.  Modern 
and  extensive  laboratory  equipment. 
Large  clinic.  GymnaBium  dormitory 
and  students*  aid  dept.  Chicago'B  op- 
portunity for  self  help  unlimi  ted.  Enter 
quarterly.  3-year  term.  14th  Year. 


Catalogue  oa 
Request 


iirairmiuiwmiwDWiMiM'MiJWiwi 
Short -Story  Writing 

A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons, 
taught  by  Dr.  J.  Berg Esenwein, 
Editor  of  The  Writer'sMonthl)). 
One  pupil  has  received  over 
$5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
written  mostly  in  spare  time. 
Hundreds  are  selling  right  along 
to  the  leading  magazines  and  the 
best  producing  companies. 
Also  courses  in  Play  Writing, 
Photoplay  Writing,  Versifica- 
tion, Journalism,  etc 
150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Please  Address 

Z&e  Home  Correspondence  School  _ 

Dep't.  58  Springfield,  Mass.        |  S| 

Established  1697  incorporated  190*  \$^&§ijr 


DR.  ESENWEIN 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS   FOR  NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS,    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2H  years'  course- 
as  general  training,  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Youkers,  New  York. 


CHILDREN'S    C  AjM  P 

KIDDIE    K  AM  P 

At  Si.  James,  on  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island,  50  miles  from  N.  Y.  City 
Summer  home  for  children  3  to  8  years. 

Individual  supervision  and  expert  care  provided  on  large 
farm  with  private  bathing  beach.   For  particulars  apply 
Mrs.  R.  H.  SMITH,  139  East  3lith  St.,  New  York  City 
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Me,  soma,  &vmMfg  7/ou,  Too! 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  successful  men  and  women — business  men,  farmers,  mechanics, 
parents,  teachers,  writers,  clergymen,  lawyers,  advertising  men,  librarians,  all  are  being  served  by 


<yl  Librori/ 
in  ono  boolo 


X 


Contains 
the  pith  and 
essence  of  every 
field  of  knowl- 
edge including : 

AGRICULTURE 
ABBREVIATIONS  LAW 
ASTRONOMY  BIOLOGY 
ARCHITECTURE  ART 
BACTERIOLOGY  GOLF 
CHEMISTRY  GEOLOGY 
CHRISTIAN  NAMES 
ELECTRICITY  PHYSICS 
FOREIGN  PHRASES 
GEOGRAPHY  MINING 
HERALDRY  FORESTRY 
MATHEMATICS 
MEDICINE  MECHANICS 
MINERALOGY  MUSIC 
METEOROLOGY 
MILITARY  TERMS 
ECONOMICS  FICTION 
SYNONYMS  BOTANY 
MYTHOLOGY  ZOOLOGY 
NAUTICAL    and  NAVAL 

TERMS 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHILIPPINE  ISLAND 

WORDS 
RELIGIOUS  TERMS 
SCRIPTURE  NAMES 
WORDS    USED    IN  ALL 

TRADES 
WORLD  WAR  TERMS 

Unexcelled 

for  a  Wedding,  Graduation, 
or  Holiday  Gift. 

A  lasting  remembrance  of  the 
giver. 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

cT}iQ  MGrriam-Websfer 

This  host  of  successful  Webster  owners  who  are  satisfied  with 
Webster  service,  who  have  their  needs  anticipated  and  supplied, 
whose  questions  about  new  and  old  words,  noted  persons  and 
places,  questions  of  what,  why,  and  how,  axe  here  answered  with 
the  authority  of  the  world's  scholars,  should  encourage  the  young 
man  or  woman  even  though  near  the  foot  of  the  ladder  to  profit 
from  the  same  service.    The  one  who  knows  wins  success. 

Tested  by  a  Big  Business  Concern 

"We  tested  the  New  International  in  a  peculiar  way  to  find  its  adaptability  to  our 
business.  The  test  consisted  in  taking  37  of  the  most  technical  and  unusual  terms 
that  we  could  find  applying  to  the  electrical  industry.  Excepting  in  one  case,  that 
of  a  compound  word,  complete  definitions  were  found  for  each  one  of  these  electrical 
S-  — Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Co." 

The  unique  experience  of  publishers  whose  aim  has  been  service,  to—"  Make 
J?6  f  eutr^and  Wh°Se  actlvlties  have  been  concentrated  since  1843  on  making 
English  Dictionaries,  justifies  expectation  of  a  service  of  unmatched  quality  in 
accuracy,  clearness,  and  completeness.  The  indorsement  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  insures  it. 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  Albany  :  "An  Unsurpassed  Authority." 

Publicity  is  the  severest  test  of  merit.  It  invites  comparison  and  competition. 
This  test  Webster  s  New  International  and  its  predecessors  have  successfully 
met  for  ( beventy-five  years.  Surely  confidence  has  been  established  in  the 
motto :     We  make  the  best  so  that  you  may  Get  the  Best. " 

Features  of  the  service  you  will  receive: 

400,000  Words  defined,  including  New  Capitalization  of  Proper  Names  clearly 

Words  and  World  War  Terms.  indicated. 

?9  nnn  r.^^^'J Subject..  Synonyms  more  fully,  clearly  and 
1  ™«  .,.  °gra?h,Cal  Entr,es-  carefully  discriminated  than  // 

6,000  Illustrat.ons.  ever  before  in  an  English  //j''Jj- 

2,700  pages.  Dictionary. 

100  Valuable  Tables  of  Coins,  Weights,  Colored  Plates  and  En-      /Y  ^  4? 
etc-  gravings. 

The'ONLY  Dictionary  with  the  new  divided  page. 
Type  matter  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  15- volume  encyclopedia. 
REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER  EDITIONS 


WRITE  for  a  sample  page  of  the  New  Words,  specimen  of 
Regular  and  India  Papers,  also  booklet  "  Tou  Are  the  Jury," 
prices,  etc.    To  those  naming  •The  Outlook  we  shall  send  free 
a  set  of  Pocket  Maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1831 
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No  one  at  home — but  Valspar 

MRS.  R.  B.  J.  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  is  a  Valspar  enthu- 
siast— and  no  wonder. 
On  the  evening  of  July  9th,  1920,  she  was  at  the  movies 
when  it  began  to  rain  in  torrents.    Suddenly  she  remembered 
she  had  left  her  dining  room  window  wide  open. 

The  moment  the  rain  ceased,  she  rushed  home.  Puddles 
lay  on  the  floor,  the  wind  had  blown  over  a  vase  of  flowers 
on  the  table,  water  everywhere.    The  room  looked  a  wreck. 

"My  husband  and  I  started  mopping,"  she  says  in  her 
letter  telling  us  of  the  incident.  "  Of  course,  we  thought  the 
finish  on  our  varnished  floor  and  table  would  be  ruined.  But 
neither  floor  nor  table  ever  showed  a  trace  of  the  accident — 
both  were  Valsparred." 

Incidents  like  these  have  earned  for  Valspar  the  name  of 
the  accident-proof  varnish.  Water,  scalding  hot  or  icy  cold, 
acids,  hot  grease — none  of  these  things  can  mar  Valspar's 
surface — Valspar  never  turns  white. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World— Established  1S32 
New  York    Chicago    Boston    Toronto    London    Paris  Amsterdam 
W.  P.  Fuller  Sl  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE'S 

jfliLSPAR5 

The  Varnish  That  WonT/Turn  White 


JN  kitchen,  pantry,  bath- 
room, dining  room  or  hall 
— anywhere  that  water, 
weather  or  severe  wear  must 
he  reckoned  with — -for  floors, 
woodwork  and  furniture — 
Valspar  always  gives  real 
protection. 

Anything  that's  worth  var- 
nishing is  worth  Valsparring. 


VALENTINE  6.  COMPANY 

456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  your  dealer's  name  and  15c  in  stamps  we  wiB 
send  you  a  30c  sample  can  of  Valspar— enough  to 
finish  a  small  table  or  chair.  Fill  out  coupon. 

Dealer's 

Name  

Your 

Name  ,  

Your 

Address  

Out.  4-6-21 
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ARMED  COMMUNISM  IN  GERMANY 

THE  recent  outbreaks  in  Germany 
have  been  variously  described  as 
industrial,  Communistic,  and  Bolsh- 
.evik.  The  fact  that  the  police  are  every- 
i  where  scrutinizing  the  passports  and 
papers  of  foreigners  in  Germany,  and 
especially  seeking  for  Russian  agitators, 
is  pretty  strong  evidence  that  the  au- 
thorities believe  that  Russian  Bolshevist 
propaganda  is  back  of  the  outbreak. 

So  far — that  is,  up  to  March  29 — the 
police,  aided  in  some  places  by  the 
Reichswehr  troops,  have  put  down  the 
irevolts,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
■movement  that  disorder  appears  in  one 
•  place  about  as  fast  as  it  is  put  down  in 
'another.  Thus  we  read  of  strikes  in 
jmany  distant  places;  of  agitation  and 
■violence  in  the  Elbe  Valley;  of  actual 
I  fighting  on  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
rather  large  scale  at  Hettstedt,  where, 
by  the  way,  one  poster  of  the  Red  agi- 
tators is  quoted  in  despatches  as  saying, 
"We  slaughter  bourgeoisie  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex;"  disturbances  at 
Halle,  at  Bitterfeld,  where  looters  are 
said  to  have  disarmed  the  local  police; 
it  Sangerhausen,  where  bandits  (or, 
is  one  despatch  says,  workmen)  oper- 
ated an  armored  train. 

These  names  of  towns  and  mention  of 
iisturbances  are  symptomatic  of  what 
aas  been  going  on  in  a  large  number  of 
places.  It  is  impossible  at  this  writing 
:o  speak  confidently  either  of  the  causes 
ir  the  probable  results  of  this  scattered 
ittack  on  the  Government.  It  may  be 
loted,  however,  that  the  Berlin  papers, 
icffcrding  to  Associated  Press  des- 
jatches,  assert  that  the  German  Govern- 
nent's  view  is  that  there  is  an  attempt 
o  provoke  a  general  strike  and  out- 
jreak,  and  that  this,  is  "a  determined 
ind  systematic  plot,  the  inspiration  of 
vhich  is  directly  traceable  to  Moscow, 
tnd  whose  single  purpose  is  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  German  soviet  republic." 

CAISER  WILHELM,  TAKE  NOTICE  ! 

rHE  German  Emperor,  as  well  as  the 
present  rulers  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Jungary,  and  Turkey,  are  invited  to 
tote  the  following  statement  by  the  pres- 
ent ruler  of  Bulgaria. 

The  "Secolo"  of  Milan  has  published 
.n  interview  with  young  King  Boris  in 
rhich  he  says: 

Badly  counseled  and  deceived,  Bul- 
garia was  guilty  of  an  error  in  1915. 


(C)  Kadel  &  Herbert 

BELGIAN  TROOPS  MARCHING  THROUGH  THE  STREETS  OF  DOSSELDORF,  WITH  THE 
BISMARCK   MONUMENT    AT   THE  RIGHT 


Repentant,  and  desirous  of  effacing 
her  black  page,  she  is  to-day  sincerely 
desirous  of  submitting  herself  to  the 
most  drastic  requirements  df  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.  Such  loyalty  ought 
at  least  to  aid  her  in  regaining  the 
confidence  of  Europe.  .  .  . 

Disarmed,  amputated,  stifled  within 
her  reduced  frontiers,  Bulgaria  is  at 
this  hour  a  great  broken  body.  De- 
spite this,  she  remains  an  element  of 
order  and  continues  to  guard  civili- 
zation in  view  of  the  troubled  Orient. 

The  above  indicates,  at  least,  that 
Bulgaria  now  understands  on  which  side 
her  bread  was  buttered! 

ADMINISTERING  GERMANY 

Though  many  Germans  seem  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  Germany 
did  not  lose  the  war,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Four  years  ago 
Germany  was  deporting  Belgians  with 
a  view  to  replacing  them  with  Germans 
and  making  Belgium  a  German  province. 
Now  pictures  are  coming  into  this  coun- 
try showing  French  and  Belgian  troops 
marching  unopposed  through  the  streets 
of  German  cities  and  past  statues  of 
Bismarck  and  Frederick  the  Great. 
Four  years  ago  the  Germans  were  mak- 
ing of  parts  of  Poland  a  wilderness. 
Now  an  Inter-Allied  Commission  is  oc- 
cupying Upper  Silesia,  and  British, 
French,  and  Italian  troops  have  been 
guarding  this  area  while  its  inhabitants 
have  been  deciding  whether  they  wish 


to  be  detached  from  Germany  and  be 
made  a  part  of  free  Poland. 

As  announced  by  the  Inter-Allied  Com- 
mission, the  vote  was  716,408  in  favor 
of  Germany,  471,406  in  favor  of  Poland. 
Thus  the  majority  in  all  of  Upper  Silesia 
in  general  is  pro-German,  but  a  consider- 
able part  of  this,  majority  consisted  of 
natives  who  had  gone  to  live  elsewhere 
but  had  been  imported  for  voting  pur- 
poses. When  the  vote  is  examined, 
moreover,  that  part  of  the  province 
which  is  worth  the  most  because  of  its 
mining  resources  proves  to  be  largely 
Polish.  In  the  vital  part  of  it  the  Polish 
vote  exceeds  the  German. 

The  vote  will  not  of  itself  determine 
the  destiny  of  Upper  Silesia.  The 
boundary-line,  the  Versailles  treaty  stipu- 
lates, is  to  be  drawn  by  the  Allies, 
with  regard  "to  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants shown  by  the  vote,  and  to  the 
geographical  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  locality"  involved.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  a  settlement  of  mine 
workers  should  not  be  separated  from 
the  mine  where  they  work  or  a  depen- 
dent country  district  from  its  city  out- 
let. The  plebiscite  is  not  going  to  sat- 
isfy anybody,  and  may  cause  a  great 
deal  of  discontent  with  the  final  decis- 
ion, whatever  it  is. 

Meanwhile  the  Inter-Allied  Commis- 
sion has  opened  courts  martial  to  try 
persons  accused  of  inciting  disorder.  The 
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(C)  Underwood 


THE  POLISH  ENVOY,  PRINCE  LUBOMIRSKI,  DECORATING  AMERICAN  .AVIATORS  FOR 

SERVICE  IN  POLAND 

Left  to  right:  Robert  Lansing,  Ignace  Paderewski,  Prince  Lubomirski.  Captain  Harmon  Rorison, 
Lieutenant  Kenneth  Shrewsbury,  General  Pershing 


wonder  is  that  there  was  not  more  dis- 
order reported.  The  Allied  troops  ap- 
parently guarded  the  area  well. 

THE  POLISH  CONSTITUTION 

After  a  long  delay  the  Polish  Diet 
has  passed  the  Polish  Constitution, 
which  now  becomes  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land. 

It  provides  for  a  Parliament,  consist- 
ing of  a  House  and  a  Senate.  There 
was  a  long  fight  in  the  Diet  concerning 
the  creation  of  a  Senate;  the  result  is  a 
distinct  victory  for  ex-Premier  Paderew- 
ski, who  advocated  it.  The  members 
of  both  houses  are  to  be  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote.  Men  and  women  twenty-one 
years  old  are  eligible  to  the  franchise. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
President  and  a  responsible  Cabinet. 
The  President  is  to  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  by  a  National  As- 
sembly, composed  of  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  As  equal  rights  are 
accorded  to  all  religions,  the  President 
may  be  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant.  In 
Poland  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  sepa- 
rate institution  from  the  Government, 
just  as  it  is  here  or  in  France.  The  fact 
that  a  Protestant  can  become  President 
shows  the  liberalism  of  the  Poles,  since 
the  Protestant  element  in  Poland  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  total  population. 

The  President  is  Commander-in-Chief 
of  all  the  military  forces  in  time  of 
peace,  but  in  the  event  of  war  the  re- 
sponsibility is  to  shift  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  who  is  empowered  to  appoint  the 
Commander  of  the  army.    This  is  a  re- 


markable provision  when  one  considers 
the  dominant  character  of  the  present 
President,  Marshal  Pilsudski. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  free 
compulsory  education  in  district  and 
municipal  schools.  As  every  citizen  has 
the  right  to  the  use  of  his  own  language 
and  as  the  free  development  of  minority 
nationalities  living  in  Poland  is  assured, 
the  different  nationalities  may  have 
their  own  schools  and  teach  their  own 
languages  under  Government  supervis- 
ion and  with  partial  support  by  the 
•state. 

Land  reforms  restrict  the  individual 
ownership  of  large  tracts  and  all  classes 
are  to  receive  as  nearly  equal  rights  in 
this  respect  as  possible.  This  provision 
is  not  quite  satisfactory  to  many  Poles, 
who  protest  that  to  divide  a  piece  of 
land  into  small  parcels  and  to  distribute 
it  among  the  peasants  might  bring  about 
a  condition  in  which  every  peasant 
would  .cultivate  on  his  share  of  land 
only  the  necessary  products  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family  and  his  immediate 
neighbors.  A  similar  situation  already 
exists  in  Russia,  where  the  peasants 
have  food  but  where  the  city  people 
starve.  It  is  notable  that  the  agrarian 
provision  passed  the  Polish  Diet  by  the 
majority  of  one  vote,  that  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  Vincent  Witos,  a  peas- 
ant. 

Finally,  the  care  of  orphans  by  the 
state  is  provided  for,  and  night  work  by 
women  and  by  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  is  prohibited. 

Thus  the  new  Polish  Constitution 
should,  in  general,  make  for  both  politi- 
cal and  social  justice. 


THE  BERGDOLL  CASE: 

"  WHO  WON  THE  WAR,  ANYWAY?" 

Bergdoll  is  a  name  that  is  likely  to 
have  a  place  in  American  history. 
Future  generations  are  not  likely  to  envy 
its  eminence.  The  young  man  who  has 
done  injury  to  this  name,  Grover  Cleve- 
land Bergdoll,  has  gone  to  his  own  place 
— Germany.  Convicted  and  in  custody 
for  desertion,  he  told  a  story  of  buried 
money  and  was  allowed  to  go  to  get  it 
under  guard.  His  escape,  for  which  real 
responsibility  has  never  been  fixed,  was 
a  scandal.  When  next  heard  from,  he 
was  in  the  enemy's  country. 

The  sequel  is  an  ironical  farce.  The 
two  American  soldiers,  Neuf  and  dim- 
mer, who  were  on  the  point  of  appre- 
hending him  when  they  were  arrested 
by  German  police,  have  beemfound  guilty 
in  a  German  criminal  court.  Their  of- 
fense was  "an  illegal  assumption  of 
power;"  and  now  newspaper  despatches 
tell  us  that  the  helpless  American  Gov- 
ernment can  do  nothing  with  the  Ger- 
man Government  except  to  plead  with 
it  for  pardon. 

Americans  who  did  their  duty  in  the 
war,  fought  for  their  country,  and 
thought  that  they  had  won  a  victory  are 
naturally  bewildered.  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Legion,  John  T.  Taylor,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
has  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  letter 
in  which  he  says: 

The  Bergdoll  case  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  is  a  cruel  and 
undeserved  insult  to  the  five  million 
men  who  served  America  in  the 
World  War.  While  Bergdoll,  the 
slacker,  army  deserter,  and  criminal 
refugee  from  justice,  speeds  at  will 
over  the  roads  of  Germany  in  a  high- 
powered  automobile,  two  young  Amer- 
can  boys,  sergeants  in  the  American 
Army,  are  this  very  day  on  trial  be- 
fore a  German  court  at  Mosbach, 
Germany,  because,  single-handed  and 
alone,  they  placed  patriotism  "before 
personal  danger  and,  seeking  to  vin- 
dicate the  honor  and  good  name  of 
America,  attempted  to  Taring  Bergdoll 
to  the  justice  he  so  richly  deserves. 

If  the  Government  continues  to  sit 
supinely  by  and  allow  these  two  red- 
blooded  American  sergeants  to  lan- 
guish in  a  German  prison,  at  the 
same  time  raising  not  so  much  as  a 
finger  to  get  Bergdoll  back,  not  only 
will  a  blush  of  shame  cover  the  faces 
of  those  of  us  who  served,  but  the 
very  bones  of  our  dead  from  Chateau 
Thierry  to  Sedan  will  turn  to  ghostly 
question  marks,  shouting-  to  us,  "Who 
won  the  war,  anyway,  America  or 
Germany?" 

A  CRIMINAL'S  JAUNT  TO 
WASHINGTON 

There  have  been  two  kinds  of  criti- 
cism as  regards  the  journey  of  Eu- 
gene V.  Debs  from  his  prison  in  Atlanta 
to  Washington,  where  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Attorney-General  Daugherty, 


A  FEW  JOBS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

AS    SEEN    IN    CARTOONS    SELECTED    BY    OUTLOOK  READERS 


Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 


SURPLUS    LIVE    STOCK  DO   JT  NOW, 

From  Mrs.  Frank  Ellsworth,  Turlock,  Cal.  Frorn  Charles  E.  Clark,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Armstrong  in  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  Salterfield  in  the  South  Bend  News-Times 


WAITING   TO    SEE    THE    DOCTOR!  HOT   CAKES    AND    MAPLE  SYRUP 

"rom  Mrs.  Abbie  A,  Eells,  San  Diego,  Cal.  From  W.  S.  Schmidt,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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presumably  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  plea  for  release.  One  form  of  criti- 
cism, which  has  been  emphasized 
strongly  by  one  of  the  American  Legion 
departments,  is  that  it  is  wrong  that 
special  privileges  should  be  given  to  one 
convict  that  are  not  and  would  not  be 
accorded  to  others.  This  refers  to  the 
fact  that  Debs  was  allowed  to  make  this 
journey  under  his  personal  parole  of 
honor  and  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
officer.  It  is  urged  that  to  give  such 
privileges  to  a  man  who  was  justly  con- 
victed for  publicly  denouncing  the  war 
in  which  this  country  was  engaged  and 
for  advising  American  citizens  to  op- 
pose and  hinder  this  war  is  an  insult 
to  the  American  soldiers  who  fought 
that  war  for  the  safety  of  the  world  and 
for  the  American  people  who  loyally  and 
patriotically  supported  the  soldiers  in 
the  field. 

The  other  form  of  criticism  is  that  to 
take  this  special  course  with  any  con- 
vict under  the  Espionage  Act  while 
technically  this  country  is  still  in  a 
state  of  war  with  Germany  is  wrong, 
that  all  offenders  of  this  kind  should 
serve  out  their  sentences,  or  at  least  that 
even  if  a  pardon  should  be  granted  in 
the  future  it  should  not  be  at  this  stage 
of  international  affairs. 

Eugene  V.  Debs  is  serving  a  sentence 
of  ten  years  in  the  Atlanta  Federal 
prison.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  for  President  in 
1900,  and  was  candidate  of  the  Socialist 
party  for  President  in  1904,  1908,  1912, 
and  finally  was  once  more  candidate  in 
1920,  while  he  was  a  convicted  prisoner 
in  the  penitentiary. 

He  is  a  man  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual ability,  but  his  Socialism  is  of  a 
radical  and  revolutionary  type  and  his 
loyalty  did  not  stand  the  test  so  finely 
met  by  many  Socialists,  such  as  John 
Spargo,  to  mention  one  only.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Debs  has  been 
incarcerated,  for  he  was  sent  to  jail  in 
1894  under  the  charge  of  violating  an 
injunction  relating  to  a  railway  strike. 
That  sentence  was  presumably  legal,  but 
opinions  might  fairly  differ  as  to  the 
desirability  of  criminal  prosecution  in 
such  a  case.  There  can  be  no  question 
whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  that  open 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  country 
when  it  is  fighting  for  its  life  against 
autocracy  is  an  offense  that  cannot  be 
passed  over  unpunished  by  any  self-re- 
specting government  or  people.  The 
offense  charged  was  not  "political;"  it 
was  criminal. 

JERSEY  JUSTICE 

On  March  12  an  unspeakable  tragedy 
took  place  at  Perth  Amboy,  New 
Jersey.  Two  days  after  his  crime  the 
Negro  assailant  of  his  woman  victim  was 


arrested.  Four  days  later  he  was  in- 
dicted. Five  days  later  the  trial  began. 
It  took  five  hours  and  forty-eight  min- 
utes. The  elapsed  time  from  crime  to 
conviction  was  eleven  days  and  twelve 
hours. 

In  the  course  of  this  swift  justice  all 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Negro  were  pre- 
served; no  common  law  protection  was 
denied  him.  He  was  condemned  to 
death. 

The  attention  of  other  States  should 
be  directed  to  this  case — States  where 
there  have  been  lynchings  and  States 
where  there  have  been  delays  in  bring- 
ing prisoners  to  trial,  delays  in  arriving 
at  verdicts,  and  more  delays  through 
appeals  to  higher  courts  on  technical 
questions  of  law. 

TEACHERS'  SALARY  SHORTAGE 

X  t  has  been  impossible  heretofore  to 
JL  find  reliable  data  which  would  en- 
able one  city  to  compare  its  school  con- 
ditions with  those  of  other  communities 
of  its  class.  A  comprehensive  school 
survey  has  been  carried  out  with  the  ob- 
ject of  collecting  authoritative  data 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Up- 
wards of  four  hundred  cities  with  popu- 
lations of  eight  thousand,  or  about  one- 
half  of  the  cities  of  the  country,  are 
included.  The  survey '  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Committee  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  co-operating 
with  the  public  schools.  By  eliciting 
and  organizing  the  interest  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  four  hundred  cities, 
it  is  believed  that  an  important  forward 
step  has  been  taken  in  solving  the  pres- 
ent educational  problem. 

The  survey  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
average  increase  in  the  salaries  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers  since  1913-14  has 
been  sixty-one  per  cent.  Even  before  the 
war  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
pay  of  teachers  was  wholly  inadequate. 
During  the  war  period  the  cost  of  living, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  has  increased 
over  one  hundred  per  cent.  With  the 
decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar, the  average  school-teacher  is  there- 
fore considerably  less  well  off  than 
before  the  war.  The  innumerable  cam- 
paigns throughout  the  country  in  the 
interest  of  the  school-teacher  have  re- 
sulted in  relieving  the  situation  of  the 
teacher  of  the  elementary  school  and  of 
the  school  employees,  but  relief  has  stop- 
ped there.  In  the  pre-war  period  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  cities 
throughout  the  country  received  salaries 
under  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  To- 
day such  salaries  are  received  by  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Before 
1914  twelve  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
school  teachers  of  the  country  received 
as  much  as  one  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
while"  the  close  of  the  war  period  found 


this  proportion  raised  to  seventy-one  per 
cent. 

The  American  teacher  above  the  ele- 
mentary grade  has  not  shared  in  this  -c 
increase.  The  conditions  are  especially  ' 
disturbing  concerning  the  school  super- 
intendent.hisassistants,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  higher  grades.  Although  the 
clerical  force  of  the  schools  have  had 
their  salaries  raised  seventy-eight  per 
cent,  the  school  superintendent  has  been 
raised  but  forty  per  cent,  and  the  assis- 
tant twenty-four  per  cent.  The  school 
uperintendent  fills  a  position  of  high  re- 
sponsibility in  the  community,  demand- 
ing not  only  adequate  academic  training 
but  the  highest  executive  ability.  His 
salary,  however,  in  most  American  cities 
is  less  than  that  paid  even  to  the  un- 
skilled mechanic. 

As  the  salary  of  the  school-teacher  is 
held  down,  the  amount  of  training  of 
the  school-teacher  is  inevitably  lowered, 
with  disastrous  results.  In  most  Amer- 
ican cities  the  Boards  of  Education  re- 
quire the  teachers  in  their  elementary 
schools  at  least  to  be  graduates  of  a 
standard  normal  school.  In  other  words, 
they  should  have  received  two  years' 
professional  training  after  having  gradu- 
ated from  a  high  school  course  of  four 
years.  One-third  of  the  public  school 
teachers  in  our  American  cities  have 
had  less  training  than  even  this  low 
standard,  while  in  the  country  about 
two-thirds  of  all  the  teachers  are  equally 
deficient.  It  comes  as  a  shock  to  learn 
that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
teachers  actively  engaged  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  our  American  cities 
who  have  had  less  preparation  for  their 
work  than  that  afforded  by  a  four-year 
high  school  course,  while  the  condition 
in  the  rural  districts  is  much  worse. 

KING  ALBERT'S  TROPHY 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  has  offered 
a  trophy  for  an  international 
transatlantic  yacht  race,  to  be  held 
during  the  summer  of  1921.  The  race 
is  scheduled  to  begin  on  July  4,  and 
the  entire  arrangements  for  starting 
the  voyagers  off  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  representing  three 
of  the  leading  American  yacht  clubs. 
The  race  is  open  to  sailing  yachts  of 
every  size.  There  will  be  no  postpone- 
ment— even  if  there  is  a  twenty-five-knot 
breeze  on  the  day  set  for  the  start! 

With  memories  of  the  disappointing 
races  between  the  Shamrock  IV  and  the 
Resolute  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
yachting  world,  this  race  for  real  sea- 
going vessels  ought  to  occupy  a  leading 
place  among  the  sporting  events  of  the 
coming  year. 

The  last  transatlantic  race  was  sailed 
in  1905.  It  was  won  by  the  three-masted 
schooner  Atlantic,  a  picture  of  which 
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appears  on  this  page.  This  race  was 
for  a  trophy  given  by  the  erstwhile 
German  Emperor.  During  the  war  the 
trophy,  supposed  to  be  of  solid  gold, 
was  given  as  a  contribution  to  the  Red 
Cross.  When  it  was  broken  up,  it  was 
discovered  that,  instead  of  being  of  solid 
gold,  it  was  only  plated. 

This  characteristic  sham,  however, 
detracts  in  no  way  from  the  splendid 
record  made  by  the  Atlantic.  She  sailed 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Bishop's  Rock, 
Scilly  Islands,  a  distance  of  just  over 
three  thousand  mites,  in  eleven  days 
sixteen  hours  and  twenty-two  minutes. 
She  reached  the  Lizard,  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  in  twelve  days  four  hours  and 
one  minute. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships 
such  a  passage  would  have  been  phe- 
nomenal. The  fastest  similar  trip  of  a 
sailing  vessel  was  made  by  the  Red 
Jacket  in  1854.  The  voyage  between 
America  and  England  was  made  by  this 
vessel  in  thirteen  days  and  one  hour. 

THE  RED  WOLF  IN 
RUSSIA 

IT  is  refreshing  to  find  that  our  new 
Secretary  of  State  has  a  clear-headed 
view  of  the  Russian  situation.  Mr. 
Hughes's  note  to  the  Soviet  leaders  is 
free  from  that  distorted  vision  which  has 
had  too  much  vogue  in  England.  Those 
obsessed  by  that  deplorable  idea  seem  to 
hug  the  illusion  that  if  friendly  trade 
relations  are  established  between  Russia 
as  it  is  and  the  other  nations  the  result 
will  be  moral  and  political  regeneration 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Bolshevik  terror- 
ists. 

"Feed  and  pet  the  wolf,"  say  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  view,  "and  he  will  grow 
so  kind  and  gentle  that  all  your  lambs 
will  be  safe."  That'  is  not  the  nature 
of  a  wolf;  and  it  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  despotism  now  existing  in  Russia — 
a  despotism  that  hardly  pretends  to 
have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
Russian  people  and  which  has  no  demo- 
cratic or  constitutional  base  whatever. 
Let  us  not  reward  Lenine  for  strangling 
democracy  nor  substitute  the  despotism 
of  a  Ulianov  for  that  of  a  Romanov. 
If  the  Reds  of  Russia  are  tame,  let  their 
leaders  show  their  conversion  to  humane 
and  honest  political  principles  by  call- 
ing for  such  a  Constitutional  Assembly 
as  that  which  they  threw  out  of  doors 
(literally)  when  they  overcame  the 
Kerensky  Government.  That,  and  only 
that,  will  satisfy  the  world  that  repre- 
sentative government — call  it  what  you 
will,  democracy  or  Socialism — and  not 
proletarian  autocracy,  is  to  govern  in 
Russia. 

Secretary   Hughes  accords  perfectly 


with  Secretary  Hoover  in  the  latter's 
recent  statement.  Mr.  Hoover  had 
pointed  out  that  America  cannot  trade 
with  Red  Russia  because  the  latter  has 
nothing  to  offer  in  exchange.  Mr. 
Hughes  declares  much  the  same  thing 
when  he  says: 

"There  is  no  assurance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  trade,  as  the  .supplies 
which  Russia  might  now  be  .able  to 
obtain  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  her  needs,  and  no  lasting  good 
can  result  so  long  as  the  present  causes 
of  progressive  impoverishment  continue 
to  operate." 

Even  better  than  this  is  Mr.  Hughes's 
direct  declaration  that  "production  is 
conditioned  upon  the  safety  of  life,  the 
recognition  of  firm  guaranties  of  private 
property,  the  sanctity  of  contract,  and 
the  rights  of  free  labor." 

If  any  one  should  doubt  the  applica- 
tion of  this  positive  utterance,  he  will 
find  it  in  Mr.  Hughes's  further  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  our  -Government 
will  welcome  convincing  evidence  of 
such  changes,  but  that  such  evidence 
has  not  yet  been  supplied,  and  until  we 
have  it  we  cannot  see  any  proper  basis 
for  establishing  trade  relations  with 
Russia. 

The  Red  Wolf  of  Russia  is  not  just 
yet  to  be  recommended  as  a  friendly 


playmate  for  the  American  business 
man. 

V 

A  MAMMOTH  MOVIE 
BUT  A  TAWDRY 
MELODRAMA 

THERE  could  hardly  be  a  better  ex- 
ample than  Mr.  D.  W.  Griffith's 
remarkable  moving-picture  play 
called  "  'Way  Down  East"  of  the  asser- 
tion in  Mr.  H.  T.  Pulsifer's  recent  article 
in  The  Outlook  called  "The  World's 
Worst  Failure"  that  the  movies  "have 
ransacked  the  .granaries  of  drama  and 
fiction  and  borne  off  more  often  the  chaff 
than  the  wheat."  It  is  all  the  better  as 
an  illustration  because  this  play  is  not 
immoral;  there  is  very  little  in  it  that 
would  offend  even  fastidious  taste;  and 
it  has  a  good  theme  in  its  picture  of  the 
life  of  plain  New  England  people.  But 
to  the  lover  of  the  art  of  the  drama  it 
is  in  plot,  incident,  and  substance  the 
cheapest  kind  of  what  we  used  to  call 
Bowery  melodrama. 

In  such  plays  virtue  always  triumphs 
and  the  villain  "gets  his."  Think  of  it; 
to  produce  this  play  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  spent,  months  of 
time  were  consumed,  the  pictorial  effects 
were  worked  out  under  the  skillful  di- 
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rection  of  probably  the  best  producer  in 
the  country.  The  management  boasts: 
"This  is  the  most  expensive  entertain- 
ment since  Caesar  plated  the  arena  with 
silver  for  the  citizens  of  Rome."  Yet  we 
find  in  plot  and  incident  old  material 
utilized  from  time  immemorial  in  scores 
of  cheap  appeals  to  audiences  of  the 
least  cultivated  dramatic  taste.  Once 
more  stale  stage  incidents  are  put  in 
motion;  we  see  the  mock  marriage,  the 
deluded  innocent  girl,  the  poor  little 
baby  that  dies,  the  awakening  of  the 
mother  to  her  undeserved  shame,  her 
efforts  to  get  work,  the  evil  scandal- 
mongers pursuing  her  in  her  honest  at- 
tempt; the  turning  of  the  poor  girl  out 
in  the  cold,  cold  snowstorm,  and,  of 
course,  her  final  rescue  and  happy  mar- 
riage. 

Perhaps  this  melodramatic  character 
of  the  play  is  more  evident  in  the  mov- 
ing picture  than  it  was  in  the  original 
play,  and  the  comic  part  also  may  well 
be  cheaper  in  its  appeal  than  in  the 
play  itself. 

Looked  at  thus  baldly,  apart  from  the 
scenic  effects,  what  could  be  less  valu- 
able as  art?  One  feels  that  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  effort 
and  skill  in  producing  something  which 
is  worthless.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
from  the  scenic  point  of  view  alone 
"  "Way  Down  East"  is  extremely  well 
worth  seeing.  There  are  charming  pic- 
tures of  New  England  country  life,  out 
of  doors  and  indoors;  a  quite  remark- 
able, reticent  use  of  color  in  some  of  the 
pictures;  while  the  effects  of  storm,  of 
the  breaking  up  of  great  ice  fields,  and 
especially  of  the  crashing  and  fall  of 
ice  masses  over  a  dam.,  are  perhaps  un- 
equaled  in  the  history  of  moving-picture 
production  in  this  country. 


A  SOP  TO  COLOMBIA'S 
FEELINGS 

WE  earnestly  hope  that  all  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  transactions  in 
1903  between  the  United  States,  Colom- 
bia, and  the  newly  formed  Republic  of 
Panama  will  read  with  care  the  article 
in  another  part  of  this  paper  by  Mr.  O. 
S.  Payne. 

"A  sop  to  her  feelings,"  is  the  phrase 
used  by  this  writer  to  describe  the  pro- 
posed payment  by  the  United  States  to 
Colombia  of  twenty-five  million  dollars. 
The  conclusion  that  the  writer  reaches 
is  that  to  offer  such  a  sop  to  Colombia 
would  be  a  dishonor  to  the  United  States 
and  also  "that  it  would  be  dishonorable 
of  Colombia  to  accept  it,  and  that  such 
action  would  endanger  to  both  nations 
the  respect  and  confidence,  not  only  of 
the  Pan-American  nations,  but  of  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world." 

If  this  were  a  mere  expression  of 
opinion  it  would  be  of  little  value,  but 
it  is  based  on  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  history  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Panama,  and 
Colombia.  This  survey  is  historical  in 
the  fullest  sense  and  it  is  written  with 
moderation,  restraint,  and  fair-minded- 
ness. 

It  is  probable  that  the  question  of 
ratifying  the  one-sided  treaty  which  has 
more  than  once  failed  of  consideration 
in  the  Senate  will  be  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
c2  the  United  States  Senate  in  the 
special  session  of  the  new  Congress.  It 
is  almost  axiomatic  that  there  should  be 
full  consideration  of  the  history,  not 
only  of  what  was  done  and  what  was 
not  done  by  this  country  in  1903,  but  of 


the  obligations  and  duties  it  assumed 
under  previous  treaties.  As  we  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out,  and  as  is 
made  strikingly  clear  in  Mr.  Payne's 
article,  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  was  not  to  uphold  Colombia  in 
her  claim  of  being  the  overlord  of  Pan- 
ama nor  to  protect  Colombia  from  in- 
ternal dissension;  our  duty  was  to 
maintain  peace  and  neutrality  on  the 
Isthmus,  to  insure  safe  transit  across 
the  Isthmus,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
tect both  Panama*  and  Colombia  from 
attack  by  foreign  Powers — that  is,  to 
maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  we  do 
with  the  other  southern  republics. 

To  carry  out  these  obligations  the 
United  States  had  the  right  to  interfere 
on  the  Isthmus  or  to  refuse  to  interfere, 
and  at  different  times  it  did  both  things, 
each  with  the  object  and  purpose  (and, 
we  may  add,  with  the  complete  and 
satisfactory  result)  of  carrying  out  the 
obligations  named  above. 

No  more  insulting  and  impudent  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  by  one  nation  on 
another  than  that  of  Colombia  to  insist 
that  the  United  States  must  uphold  it 
against  its  own  rebellious  and  oppressed 
revolutionists,  that  we  should  help  Co- 
lombia in  its  planned  purpose  to  drive 
the  United  States  into  paying  an  ex- 
tortionate price  for  what  Colombia  had 
led  this  country  to  believe  would  be  ac- 
cepted at  a  fair  price.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Payne's  article  will  bring  out 
startlingly  the  fact  that  Colombia,  after 
having  technically  refused  to  ratify  the 
Hay-Herran  Treaty  at  a  juncture  when 
it  seemed  to  her  that  we  would  have  to 
yield  to  newly  formed  demands  for 
money,  later  showed  herself  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  what  she  could  get. 
This  has  been  called  international  black- 
mail, and  if  such  a  phrase  means  any- 
thing it  applies  here.  Mr.  Payne  puts 
the  matter  very  quietly  and  moderately 
when  he  says: 

Certainly  this  record  does  not  give 
Colombia  the  title  of  having  acted  ac- 
cording to  true  friendship  in  the  light 
of  the  definition  given.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  said  with  equal  force 
as  regards  the  United  States  that 
confidence  and  respect  could  hardly 
be  felt  for  if  it,  having  the  strength 
to  defend  itself,  it  supinely  gave  in 
to  another  nation  when  that  other 
nation  refused  to  live  up  to  its  agree- 
ment simply  because  it  felt  it  could 
obtain  more  money  by  not  doing  so. 

To  pay  money  to  a  foreign  country  for 
no  reason  is  to  subject  the  United  States 
to  the  suspicion  of  paying  it  for  a  bad 
reason.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
United  States  has  received  or  is  going 
to  receive  from  Colombia  twenty-five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  anything.  The 
payment  of  such  a  sum  would  be  a  mis- 
use of  public  funds  and  would  be  a  sign 
of  a  feeble  will. 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS 

I— CHURCHMAN  AND  CITIZEN 

AN  ESTIMATE 
BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


IN  1898,  a  few  weeks  before  our  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Spain,  I  was 
invited  to  meet  Cardinal  Gibbons  at 
dinner  in  Baltimore.  I  had  just  before 
met  President  McKinley  at  Washington, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  was  still  pray- 
ing for  peace.  I  could  not  join  with  him 
in  that  prayer,  for  I  had  been  told  the 
substance  of  Senator  Proctor's  forth- 
coming report  on  conditions  in  Cuba, 
and  I  was  convinced  that  neither  could 
we  allow  those  conditions  to  continue 
nor  could  we  put  an  end  to  them 
except  by  military  intervention.  I  could 
pray  for  justice,  but  not  for  a  peace 
ounded  on  our  acquiescence  in  injustice. 
I  felt  strongly,  and  I  remember  caution- 
ing myself  as  I  went  to  the  dinner  to  be 
prudently  silent.  In  a  war  between 
Protestant  America  and  Roman  Catholic 
Spain  I  assumed  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  Cardinal  would  be  with  Roman 
Catholic  Spain.  I  found,  to  my  surprise, 
that  he  was  as  eager  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Cuba  as  I  was,  though  he  still 
entertained  the  hope  that  some  medi- 
ation might  be  arranged  which  would 
give  liberty  to  Cuba  but  not  indepen- 
dence, and  so  would  secure  the  just 
rights  of  our  neighbors  without  humili- 
ating the  sensitive  pride  of  the  Spanish 
people.  I  could  not  share  in  his  hope, 
as  I  could  not  share  in  President  Me- 
Kinley's  prayer,  because  it  was  very 
clear  to  me  that  Cuba  could  not  trust 
any  guaranties  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  Spain  might  offer,  and  that 
the  not  too  stable  Government  of  Spain 
could  not  consent  to  the  independence 
of  Cuba  without  facing  the  peril  of  a 
revolution  at  home. 

But  that  evening  gave  me  the  key  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons's  character,  and  prob- 
ably inspired  me  to  write  during  the 
anti-lottery  campaign,  in  which  he  took 
an  influential  and  I  a  humble  part,  the 
following  tribute  to  him,  uttered,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  while  he  was  still  living— 
a  tribute  which  I  had  forgotten  but 
which  I  find  included  by  the  New  York 
"Times"  with  recent  tributes  to  his 
memory : 

Thank  God  for  Cardinal  Gibbons! 
Long:  may  he  wear  his  red  cloak  and 
his  red  cap;  and,  if  there  should  be 
an  election  now,  and  you  and  I  could 
vote,  I  would  vote  to  make  him  Pope. 
His  word,  flung  out  with  courage  and 
with  strong  significance,  has  done 
more  than  any  other  word  in  this 
country,  by  press,  by  politician,  or  by 


JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS 

Bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
July  23, 1834 
Died  in  Baltimore, 
March  24,  1921 

Cardinal  Gibbons  was  of  Irish 
parentage.  As  a  child  he  was 
taken  for  a  time  to  Ireland,  where 
he  began  his  education.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and 
lived  with  his  family  in  New  Or- 
leans. He  entered  St.  Charles's 
College,  Maryland,  in  1855,  but 
transferred  two  years  later  to  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  in  Baltimore.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1861. 
From  that  time  until  1866  his  life 
was  bound  up  with  the  city  of  Balti- 
more and  was  marked  by  a  succes- 
sion of  promotions  within  his 
Church.  In  1886  he  was  made  a 
Cardinal.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  only  Prince  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  America. 

The  news  of  Cardinal  Gibbons's 
death  brought  sorrow  to  Americans 
of  every  faith.  We  publish  here  two 
tributes  to  the  double  service  which 
he  rendered  America — his  service  as 
Churchman  and  as  citizen.  One  of 
these  tributes  is  by  Lyman  Abbott, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Outlook,  who 
long  followed  with  admiration  the 
public  phases  of  Cardinal  Gibbons's 
career,  and  the  other  is  the  work  of 
the  journalist  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Meltzer,  one  of  the  Cardinal's  per- 
sonal friends. 


preacher,  to  make  the  leaders  of  that 
Louisiana  abomination  call  a  halt. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  was  both  a  loyal 
Catholic  and  a  loyal  American,  true 
alike  to  the  principles  of  his  Church 
and  the  principles  of  his  country. 
Throughout  his  long  career  he  was  a 
lover  of  liberty — not  a  gentle  and  quiet 
lover  of  liberty  in  the  solitude  of  his 
closet,  but  an  active  and  aggressive  sol- 
dier of  liberty. 

Against  powerful  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence in  the  Roman  Church,  he  stood  for 
the  right  of  laborers  to  organize  in 
"unions"  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights  and  the  promotion  of  their  inter- 
ests, and  he  prevented  a  proposed  ban 
against  the  Knights  of  Labor;  not  be- 
cause he  'approved  of  all  the  methods 
pursued  by  that  no  longer  existing  or- 
ganization, but  because  he  believed  in 
the  right  of  laborers  to  make  what  or- 


ganization they  deemed  best  so  long  as 
it  employed  lawful  and  peaceable  meas- 
ures. But  he  vigorously  opposed  that 
form  of  Socialism  which  denies  the 
rights  of  personal  property  and  indi- 
vidual action,  and  proposes  to  substitute 
the  despotism  of  a  mob  for  the  despot- 
ism of  a  czar.  He  asked  for  his  own 
Church  in  America  no  favors,  no  special 
patronage,  from  the  state;  he  asked  for 
it  only  freedom  and  protection,  the  same 
freedom  and  protection  which  America 
extends  to  all  lawful  and  peaceful  or- 
ganizations. He  was  therefore  a  firm 
believer  in  and  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  "I  be- 
long," he  said,  "to  a  country  where  the 
civil  government  holds  over  us  the  aegis 
of  its  protection  without  interfering 
with  us  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
our  sublime  mission  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  He  sympathized  with 
Ireland;  not  because  he  wanted  "the 
Irish  vote,"  nor  because  he  approved 
of  all  the  vagaries  of  theory  or  of  any 
of  the  acts  of  lawlessness  of  certain  of 
the  Sinn  Feiners,  but  because  he  did  not 
believe  that  repression  is  remedy,  and 
he  did  believe-  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  present  English  Government  to  find 
a  remedjj  for  the  chaos  in  Ireland  or 
resign  the  task  into  other  hands,  a  con- 
clusion toward  which  American  public  sen- 
timent is  rapidly  turning.  He  did  not  sup- 
port National  prohibition.  This  was  not 
because  he  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
drink  traffic  in  this  country.  That  traf- 
fic has  been  severely  condemned  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America,  and 
in  that  condemnation,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, Cardinal  Gibbons  took  a  promi- 
nent part.  But  as  a  Christian  minister 
his  prime  interest  was  in  promoting 
temperance — that  is,  self-control — as  a 
personal  virtue,  and  for  that  self-control 
he  thought  prohibition  no  substitute  and 
a  doubtful  ally. 

When  the  purposes  of  militaristic  Ger- 
many to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ples of  other  lands  were  revealed  by 
the  unprovoked  attack  on  Belgium  and 
France,  he  was  from  the  first  identified 
heartily  with  the  forces  of  liberty,  law, 
and  justice. 

A  single  fact  is  worth  a  volume  of 
theory.  If  any  controversial  Protestant 
is  inclined  to  say,  as  some  have  said, 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  can  be  a  true 
lover  of  liberty,  the  conclusive  answer 
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is — Cardinal  Gibbons.  Churchman  and 
patriot,  ecclesiastic  and  democrat,  all 
the  more  loyal  to  his  flag  because  loyal 
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to  his  altar,  servant  of  God,  servant  of 
his  fellow-men,  his  character  and  career 
reveal  not  only  to  his  own  communion 


6  April 

but  to  all  his  fellow-citizens  of  every 
faith  the  true  ideal  of  a  Christian  priest. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


II— PRELATE  AND  FRIEND 

REMINISCENCES  BY  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 


Copyright,  1907,  Bachrach,  Baltimore 
CARDINAL   GIBBONS'S    PORTRAIT   AUTOGRAPHED  FOR  MR.  MELTZER 


FOR  five-and-thirty  years  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  the  good  will 
and,  I  think,  the  kindly  friendship 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Gibbons.  He  helped 
me  many  times  in  my  adventures  as  a 
special  correspondent,  not  only  with  ad- 
vice, and  information,  but  also  with  im- 
portant commendations  to  high  Catholic 
dignitaries. 

I  found  him  always,  as  all  those  who 
knew  him  did,  a  gentle,  honest,  wise, 
and  studious  man;  a  shrewd  observer  of 
his  fellow-men;  a  loyal  friend.  He  in- 
spired in  me  a  feeling  of  affection,  born 
of  respect  and  gratitude  and  something 
deeper — the  fondness  men  might  have 
for  their  own  fathers.  When  I  was  very 
young,  I  met  him  first  in  Rome,  where 
I  was  acting  for  the  New  York  "Herald." 
And  there  I  interviewed  him,  rather 
searchingly.  He  said  afterwards  that, 
though  as  a  rule  he  fought  shy  of  jour- 
nalists, he  had  been  gratified  by  his  ex- 
perience of  me. 


In  later  years  I  was  sent  back  to 
Rome.  Once  (at  the  Cardinal's  sugges- 
tion) to  see  him  "get  his  hat"  and  to 
describe  his  enthronement.  I  stood  near 
him  when  he  took  possession  of  his 
great  titular  church  in  Rome,  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere.  He  looked  very 
pale  and  wan,  and  solemn  too,  as  he  sat 
silent  in  that  dark  and  mellow  fane.  A 
mild,  benignant  figure,  then,  as  ever, 
pious  and  steadfast  and  yet  very  human. 

An  American  monk  with  a  German 
name  who  stood  next  to  me  seemed  less 
impressed  than  I  was  at  the  time.  He 
turned  to  me  and  said:  "Well,  well. 
There's  Jim!" 

Next  to  his  own  Cathedral,  which 
meant  more  to  him  than  the  Lateran 
and  St.  Peter's,  Cardinal  Gibbons  loved 
his  ancient  Roman  church.  He  loved  it 
for  its  warm,  strange  tones  and  beauty, 
its  history,  and  its  place  in  his  own  life. 
But  Rome  spelled  less  to  him,  I  know, 
than  Baltimore.    And  though  at  times 


they  talked  of  him  as  a  papabile,  he 
would  not  have  exchanged  his  modest 
Charles  Street  house  for  the  vast  spaces 
and  the  art  of  the  whole  Vatican.  Nor 
was  he  fitted  for  the  duties  ofa  Pontiff. 
He  knew  America  by  heart,  its  ways  and 
people.  But  he  knew  very  little  about 
cosmopolitan  statesmanship,  which  Popes 
must  master  if  they  wish  to  rule.  I 
often  fancied  he  was  ill  at  ease  amid  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Curia.  He 
had  to  visit  and  revisit  the  Eternal  City; 
but  he  seemed  rather  glad  when  he  had 
done  with  it. 

Yet  time  was  when  he  played  a  mighty 
part  in  Rome.  And  I  say  this  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  man  who  was  mixed  up 
with  him  in  a  small  way  and  who  was 
honored  very  often  by  his  confidence.  It 
was  the  time  at  which  he  had  been 
called  from  Baltimore,  not  only  to  re- 
ceive the  "hat"  awaiting  him,  but  also 
to  convey  to  Leo  XIII  and  to  five  cardi- 
nals a  confidential  document  concerning 
labor  issues.  He  had  been  bidden  be- 
fore this  to  make  inquiries  into  the  then 
vexed  question  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
That  forerunner  of  the  existing  Federa- 
tion included  in  its  ranks  a  host  of 
Catholics.  It  was  distrusted,  and  in- 
deed forbidden,  not  because  it  was  a 
labor  organization,  but  because  it  was  a 
secret  society.  The  Propaganda  Fide, 
the  department  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  so-called  missionary 
countries,  had  been  considering  the  en- 
forcement of  its  rigid  rule.  It  seemed 
about  to  go  to  the  extreme  by  refusing 
to  all  Catholic  Knights  of  Labor  the 
benefits  of  the  Sacraments.  t 

Cardinal  Gibbons  had,  however,  been 
instructed  by  the  Propaganda,  speaking 
for  Leo  XIII  of  course,  to  first  ascertain 
the  views  of  every  archbishop  and  bishop 
in  the  United  States,  to  sum  these  up, 
and  add  to  them  his  own.  I  had  been 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  him  just  then; 
but  of  a  sudden  he  seemed  inaccessible. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  was  then  writing  the 
report  which  was  to  guide  the  Vatican. 

I  managed  somehow,  thanks  to  certain 
influences,  to  get  the  first  proof  of  this 
secret  document.  And,  much  against  my 
will,  I  had  to  cable  it — unknown  to  the 
*  Cardinal— to  the  New  York  "Herald." 
The  incident  stirred  up  a  Roman  scan- 
dal. For  three  years  after  that  I  had 
no  access  to  his  Eminence  himself,  who 
had  been  accused  of  having  given  me 
what  I  had  published.  By  then,  though, 
it  had  grown  quite  evident  that  my 
indiscretion  had  not  harmed,  but 
helped,  his  Church.  For  the  report  had 
strongly  counseled  Leo  XIII  (through 
the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda)  to  keep 
its  hands  off  labor— not  to  fight  it.  And 
Rome  was  wise  enough  to  heed  our 
Cardinal.    The  Knights  of  Labor  were 
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not  interfered  with.  The  "Moniteur  de 
Rome"  reprinted  the  report.  Yet  that 
same  day,  though  not  a  Catholic,  I  got 
the  Papal  blessing. 

The  effect  of  the  report  was  to  pro- 
mote the  strength  of  what  in  Rome  was 
just  then  called  "Americanism."  It 
helped  for  possibly  ten  years  or  so  to 
broaden  and  democratize  the  Papal 
policy.  It  surely  made  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  more  popular  in  the  United 
States.  Then,  as  the  Pope  grew  old,  the 
pendulum  swung  back  again,  thanks 
largely,  as  I  now  recall  what  happened, 
to  the  influence — which  was  hostile  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  his  ally,  Arch- 
bishop Ireland — of  Archbishop  Corrigan. 

Among  my  most  valued  autographs  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal  in  which 
he  speaks,  after  three  years  of  stern  dis- 
pleasure, of  the  joy  with  which  he 
looked  back  to  all  that  happened.  It  opens 
"  with  "Haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit." 
It  wiped  out  all  my  newspaper  delin- 
quencies. It  showed  'that  I  had  re- 
gained the  Cardinal's  friendship.  I 
have  many  other  letters  of  his  Eminence 
(as,  from  habit,  I  would  call  him, 
though  he  cared  nothing  for  such  cour- 
tesies) in  my  possession.  One  is  an 
answer  to  a  question  I  had  put  him,  as 
a  dramatic  critic,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  an  incident  in  a  play  by  Henry  Ar- 
thur Jones  entitled  "Breaking  the  Seal," 
or  something  of  the  kind.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of 
yesterday,  I  beg-  leave  to  say  that  I 
do  not  know  of  any  instance  under 
my  own  observation,  nor  of  any  re- 
corded in  ecclesiastical  history,  when 
the  seal  of  the  confessional  was  ever 
violated.  This  fact  can  be  affirmed 
not  only  of  those  priests  who  have 
remained  faithful  to  their  sacred  call- 
ing but  even  of  those  also  who  from 
time  to  time  have  proved  unfaithful. 
This  inviolability  may  without  pre- 
sumption be  regarded  as  an  additional 
proof,  not  only  of  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  but 
also  of  the  special  protection  of  God 
over  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
important  duty  of  hearing  confes- 
sions. .  .  . 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ 

J.  Card.  Gibbons. 
One  of  the  episodes  which  marked  the 
period  of  "Americanism"  at  the  Vatican 
was  the  appointment,  in  a  hot,  impulsive 
moment,  after  some  waverings,  by  Pope 
Leo,  of  the  Papal  delegation  to  this 
country.  It  was,  to  some  extent,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  attitude  of  the  then  New 
York  Archbishop  toward  the  authority 
of  Rome.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  I  remem- 
ber, had  not  greatly  favored  the  new 
move.  He  feared  it  would  be  misinter- 
preted by  people  who  might  not  perceive 
the  difference  between  a  political  nuncio 
or  legate — an  ambassador  to  a  court  or 
government — and  a  delegate,  a  link  be- 
tween the  Church  in  Rome  and  the  Church 
elsewhere.  The  late  Cardinal,  though 
he  obeyed  the  Vatican,  believed  in  let- 
ting well  alone  where  that  was  possible. 

He  had  no  liking  for  extremes  of  any 
kind.  And  for  that  reason  he  did  not 
love  prohibition.  Nor  did  Pope  Leo, 
who  drank  wine  in  moderation,  like 
almost  all  the  priests  and  prelates  I 
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have  known  in  Rome.  The  Cardinal 
preached  nothing  more  than  temperance. 
He  had  much  sympathy  with  poor  and 
frail  humanity.  I  have  had  many  a 
good  glass  of  wine — real  wine — with  him 
abro"ad  in  Catholic  colleges  and  at  monk- 
ish boards.  In  other  days  I  often  dined 
with  monks.  And  there  was  always 
wine  of  some  sort  at  their  meals. 

To  know  the  Cardinal  and  understand 
him  truly  one  had  to  meet  him  in  his 
simple  Charles  Street  home.  There  he 
unbent  and  showed  one  his  big  heart. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  have  seen  the 
Cardinal's  residence,  which  was,  and  is 
to-day,  a  local  landmark.  A  plain,  small, 
mid- Victorian  sort  of  house,  with  a  high 
flight  of  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  en- 
trance. The  reception-room  on  the  first 
floor  resembles  all  ecclesiastical  recep- 
tion-rooms. A  prim,  cold,  cheerless  wait- 
ing chamber,  adorned  with  paintings 
(rather  poor  ones)  of  its  owner  and  the 
reigning  Pope.  But  on  the  floor  above, 
if  you  were  fortunate,  the  Cardinal 
would  greet  you  in  his  sanctum.  A  dark 
and  crowded,  cozy,  homelike  spot,  lined 
round  with  books,  and  warmed  in  the 
old  way  with  a  big  open  fireplace.  The 
center  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  a 


flat  desk,  at  which  he  worked.  And 
there,  one  evening  in  the  long  ago,  I 
sat  with  the  good  Cardinal  and  helped 
him,  to  the  best,  of  my  ability,  to  shape 
his  impressions  of  Pope  Leo  for  my  pa- 
per—then the  New  York  "World."  At 
his  request  I  later  sent  the  Pope  a  copy 
of  his  memorable  article,  which  was  in 
due  course  reproduced  in  Rome  as  "the 
beautiful  words  of  our  American  Car- 
dinal." 

I  wonder  what  his  well-loved  Balti- 
moreans  will  do  now  that  the  hand  of 
death  has  taken  from  them  their  most 
famous  citizen.  He  was  for  countless 
years  a  glory  of  the  place.  His  frail 
form  and  ascetic,  wasted  face  were  dear 
to  all.  There  was  something  touching 
in  his  dress — his  ill-brushed  hat,  his 
scarlet  tie,  his  long  black  coat.  He  did, 
to  be  quite  frank,  dress  rather  carelessly. 
So  did  another  Cardinal  I  knew  in  the 
dim  past — Cardinal  Manning. 

But  there  was  nothing  careless  in  his 
life  or  thought.  His  conscience  held 
him  tightly,  with  a  grip  of  iron.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were  all 
congratulating  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  Golden  Jubilee.  And  now — he  has 
passed  on,  to  join  the  just. 


A   GREAT   AMERICAN  SOLDIER 
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STATUE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  CONFEDERATE  LEADER 
GENERAL  "STONEWALL"  JACKSON 


This  statue,  by  Charles  Keck,  of  New  York  City,  will  be  erected  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and 
will  probably  be  unveiled  during  the  coming  fall.  The  sculptor  has,  we  are  informed,  modeled  the 
figure  of  General  Jackson  from  photographs  and  from  descriptions  by  his  contemporaries,  and  he 
lias  similarly  studied  the  horse  on  which  General  Jackson  is  mounted.  Mr.  Keek's  other  statues 
include  one  "of  George  Washington  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the 
explorers,  also  erected  in  Charlottesville.  He  has  in  preparation  a  statue  of  Booker  Washington 
to  be  erected  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama.  Mr.  Keck  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Art  Commission. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  American  Academy  at  Rome 


AN    EMINENT   EASTERN  PRELATE 


DOROTHEOS,  ACTING  PATRIARCH 
OP  CONSTANTINOPLE,  IN  LONDON 
AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  ALLIED 
PREMIERS 

The  arrival  of  the  Patriarch  in  London  was  a 
historic  event,  for  this  was  the  first  time,  it  is 
announced,  that  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church 
has  visited  London  officially.  He  came  to  plead 
before  the  Allied  Conference  for  the  millions  of 
Christians  included  in  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

From  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  has  been  the  "Oecumenical 
Patriarch;"  not  only  the  "universal"  patriarch, 
as  the  name  would  imply,  but,  in  particular, 
chief  among  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  others  being  at  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem.  With  all  these  patriarchates 
the  Russian  Church,  an  offshoot  of  the  Greek, 
maintains  the  relations  of  a  sister  Church.  The 
Russian  Church  has  its  own  patriarchate  at 
Moscow.  After  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 
the  patriarchate  of  Moscow  was  represented  by 
the  Holy  Synod ,  but  under  the  Kerensky  Govern- 
ment the  patriarchate  was  revived,  its  first  in- 
cumbent being  Archbishop  Tikhon,  formerly  of 
the  Russian  Cathedral  in  New  York  City.  When 
the  Bolsheviki  obtained  power,  disestablished 
the  Church  and  appropriated  its  property,  the 
Patriarch  fell  into  their  hands,  and  has  since 
been  imprisoned  and  tortured  by  them  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  from  him  some  recognition 
of  the  Bolshevik  Government. 

With  the  break-up  of  the  old  Empires  of  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  millions  of  communicants  in  the 
Eastern  Church  have  but  exchanged  one  gov- 
ernmental yoke  for  another.  On  behalf  of  all 
these,  Dorotheos,  Acting  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, is  spokesman.  In  an  interview  published 
in  July,  1939,  in  The  Outlook  he  said,  for  in- 
stance, of  Russia:  "Between  Christianity  and 
the  present  Bolshevism  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. They  are  as  different  as  white  and 
black,  as  good  and  evil.  There  are  millions 
of  Russians  who  can  never  forgive  the  Bolsh- 
eviki for  their  persecution  of  the  Church."  He 
expressed  at  this  time  his  faith  in  a  league  or 
union  of  churches  throughout  the  world  by 
which  the  various  Christian  faiths  would  be 
allotted  particular  fields  for  their  activity 
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A  DAY  DREAM 


ALONG  Fifth  Avenue,  on  a  cold, 
J\  blustering  day  not  long  ago,  I 
/  \  passed  many  churches,  most  of 
them  with  doors  closed.  The  only  infor- 
mation they  gave  to  the  passer-by  was 
the  bulletin-board  on  which  were  posted 
announcements  of  next  Sunday's  attrac- 
tions and  the  texts  of  sermons,  sensa- 
tional in  style  and  so  obviously  worded 
as  to  attract  the  unwilling  church-goer. 

1  came  upon  one  church  that  had  an 
air  of  usefulness  about  it;  for  people 
in  every  walk  of  life  were  quietly  going 
up  its  few  stone  steps  in  seriousness  of 
purpose,  with  none  of  the  manner  of  the 
conventional  Sunday  church  gathering, 
which  is  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
clothes  and  behavior  of  others.  The 
doors  were  wide  open;  a  notice  on  the 
usual  bulletin-board  said,  simply: 

"An  hour  daily  for  rest  and  medita- 
tion from  12  to  1." 

1  went  in  also.  The  first  view  of  the 
vestibule  was  startling,  for  in  spaces 
along  the  walls  between  the  entrance 
doors  were  many  book-shelves  with 
books  in  every  conceivable  color  and 
binding.  Partitioned  off  in  groups  was 
this  library  of  philosophers.  There 
were  works  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  Mo- 
hammed, Aristotle,  Plato,  and,  of  course, 
various  editions  of  -  the  Bible.  There 
were  also  the  writings  of  the  poet-phi- 
losophers— Shakespeare,  Browning,  Walt 
Whitman,  and  others.  People  were 
choosing  these  volumes  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  librarian,  and,  in  fact,  no 
attendant  or  guard  was  in  sight.  The 
people  would  take  the  books  of  their 
choice  into  the  church  proper  to  read. 
During  my  stay  in  the  foyer  I  felt  and 
heard  the  power  of  a  glorious  organ 
playing  something  I  did  not  know,  per- 
haps an  old  Bach  choral.  Then,  as  I 
went  in  quietly  with  others,  I  saw,  to 
my  amazement,  that  nearly  every  pew 
was  filled  with  what  I  should  say  repre- 
sented a  cross-section  of  the  human  life 
of  the  great  city.  Men  and  women 
head-workers  and  manual  laborers  of 
every  race  and  creed  sat  silently,  some 
bent  over  books,  others  resting  their 
heads  on  the  back  of  their  pews  in  utter 
relaxation  and  in  utter  individualism, 
consciously  alone,  but  unconsciously  tak- 
ing part  in  unified  thought.  There  was 
no  sign  of  movement  in  the  chancel, 
only  the  sound  of  the  organ.  This 
music,  without  programme,  impersonal, 
unsensational  in  its  finer  and  subtler 
sense,  was  sensational  in  its  quieting 
effect  on  the  spirit.  Contemplation 
reigned  supreme. 

I  saw  that  it  was  12:45  o'clock.  Peo- 
ple were  leaving  quietly,  and  very  soon 
there  remained  only  a  few,  evidently 
those  who  could  afford  the  time  to  stay 
and  rest.  At  one  o'clock  all  was  silent. 
I  went  forward,  intending  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  the  origin  of  this  most  wonder- 
ful service.  In  the  organ-loft  I  saw  the 
organist  closing  the  console  of  the  organ, 
preparing  to  leave. 


BY  DAVID  MANNES 

'Are  you  here  every  day  at  this  time?" 
I  asked  him. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "every  day  through- 
out the  year." 

"Whose  idea  is  this?  Who  ever 
thought  of  doing  this  wonderful  thing?" 

"It's  everybody's  idea.  Everybody 
wanted  it.  I  wanted  it,"  he  went  on, 
"perhaps  more  than  many.  I  simply 
had  the  opportunity  to  put  a  dream  into 
actual  life.  After  all,  most  beautiful 
dreams  come  true.  We  are  the  creators 
of  existence;  we  make  life  what  it  is. 
We  make  all  the  awful  mess  of  it,  the 
lying  hypocrisy,  the  war — oh,  the  war 
of  it!  We  could  make  our  dreams  come 
true;  instead,  we  make  our  worst  terrors 
come  truer  than  terror  itself,  just  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe." 

"Believe  in  what?"  I  asked. 

"Just  believe.  No  human  being  be- 
lieves in  horror.  No,  no  one.  And  it 
is  only  our  faint-heartedness  in  our  first 
and  finest  convictions  which  allows  the 
destruction  of  reverence  for  each  other 
and  reverence  for  the  nobility  in  our- 
selves. When  that  goes,  little  by  little, 
through  trading  our  birthright  of  divin- 
ity for  this  wreck  we  have  made  of  our 
existence,  we  must  have  recurrences  of 
inflammation  of  the  worst  in  us,  and  war, 
more  fearful,  more  horrible,  than  imagi- 
nation can  picture,  will  be  the  outcome." 

"How  can  you,  a  young  man,  feel  all 
this?"  I  asked  him  curiously,  for  he 
seemed  merely  a  boy,  though  he  must 
have  been  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight, 
slim,  with  regular  features,  short  brown- 
ish hair,  and  dreamy,  far-seeing  eyes. 

He  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  looking 
off  somewhere  not  in  the  line  of  actual 
vision. 

"As  an  organist  I  came  to  this  church 
in  1913,"  he  began.  "I  had  studied  the 
organ  here,  and  later  in  France  with  a 
wonderful  master.  I  played  and  con- 
ceived my  duties  here  as  a  professional 
organist  and  life  was  good  to  me.  As  a 
very  young  man  I  neither  felt  deeply 
nor  thought  deeply,  although  I  imagined 
I  did.  I  held  my  rehearsals,  I  conducted 
the  musical  part  of  the  service  in  strict 
accordance  with  what  I  conceived  to  be 
my  professional  duty.  I  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  everything,  just  as  we  all  are 
when  things  go  smoothly. 

"Then,  in  1914,  Belgium  was  invaded; 
Louvain  was  sacked;  cathedrals  were 
destroyed  and  homes  ravaged.  I  woke 
up  from  a  selfish  dream,  waited  and 
waited  for  my  country  to  declare  war. 
I  waited  until  I  could  delay  no  longer, 
and  then  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
British  service,  fought  in  France,  was 
wounded,  and  fought  again.  And  then 
I  knew — knew  so  well — that  our  phi- 
losophy of  living  was  wrong,  wrong  as  the 
devil  in  us  is  wrong,  and  I  knew  that 
even  the  Church  had  failed,  miserably 
and  completely,  for  it  was  not  human,  it 
was  not  liberal,  and  it  was  not  universal. 
It  was  professional— I  mean  commer- 
cially professional — and  this,  like  the 


same  poison  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
law,  education,  or  music,  could  only 
make  progress  lag  behind.  For  behind 
our  dreams  there  must  be  a  universal 
and  a  practical  understanding  between 
one  individual  and  another.  This  Tower 
of  Babel,  professionalism,  increasing  in 
height  to  the  sky,  could  only  in  time 
blot  out  the  sun  of  understanding  for- 
ever. The  Church  is  a  symbol,  and  the 
very  fact  that  it  was  worshiped  as  such 
was  proving  that  the  power  of  its  mind 
had  departed  through  atrophy  of  its 
vital  parts,  brought  about  by  lack  of 
exercise  of  the  liberty  of  its  intangible 
freedom.  There  must  be,  and  there  was 
to  be,  the  link  at  hand,  this  bond  of  love 
between  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth — 
music.  And  music,  like  the  Church  itself, 
must  be  harnessed  to  its  real  load  and 
rid  itself  of  intellectual  snobbery  and 
professional  short-sightedness.  We  mu- 
sicians are  much  to  blame.  I  have  sinned, 
and  am  only  trying  to  do  penance." 

All  this  time  there  had  been  no  word 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  yet  here  was  one 
who  was  following,  afar  off,  this  very 
old  and  very  cold  trail. 

"How  did  this  church  allow  you  to  do 
this?"  I  asked. 

"Since  1918  I  have  pleaded  and  pleaded 
for  the  privilege,  and  at  last  I  was 
allowed  to  do  this  without  announcing 
the  fact  other  than  by  the  small  notice 
you  saw  outside.  At  first  a  few  came, 
out  of  curiosity.  The  gathering  you 
saw  to-day  is  of  two  months'  growth.  In 
a  year  other  churches  must  follow.  And 
then,  think  of  it!  To  know  that  at  noon- 
time, between  twelve  and  one — every  day 
— all  our  churches  are  filled,  and  the  syna- 
gogues, too!  Wouldn't  that  be  a  wonder- 
ful thought?  Then  we  would  know  that 
our  material  investment  in  the  churches 
was  bearing  a  divine  (and  when  I  say 
divine  I  mean  human)  interest  which 
will  compound  itself  so  wonderfully  that, 
well — "  and  here  he  suddenly  stopped. 

Finally  I  broke  the  silence:  "And  the 
books  outside,  in  the  foyer?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  put  a  few  there  my- 
self; then  I  was  given  gradually,  week 
by  week,  many  others  from  people  who 
possessed  them  but  never  read  them." 

"Are  they  ever  stolen?" 

"No,"  he  replied.  "Sometimes  they 
disappear  for  a  week  or  two.  Then  they 
come  back.  I  am  glad  when  this  hap- 
pens, for  then  I  know  that  they  are 
cared  for." 

"Doesn't  the  music  interfere  with  the 
reading?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  but  it  should,  for  a  line  of  the 
philosophers  is  enough  for  contempla- 
tion for  some  time.  And  those  with 
whom  music  interferes  in  prolonged 
reading — but  then,  look!" 

And  I  saw,  through  the  grille  of  the 
choir  screen,  dotted  here  and  there, 
about  fifty  people  reading. 

"Sometimes  they  remain  like  that  for 
hours,"  he  explained.  "We  never  close 
the  doors." 
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COLOMBIA'S  TWENTY-FIVE 
MILLION  DOLLAR 
DELUSION 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  RIGHTFUL  OWNERSHIP 
OF    THE    PANAMA    CANAL   ROUTE,   AND  THE 

REASONS  WHY 
NEITHER  RESTITUTION, 
NOR  APOLOGY, 
NOR  MONEY  PAYMENT 
IS  IN  ACCORD  WITH 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
OR  INTERNATIONAL 
HONOR 

BY  O.  S.  PAYNE 


OF  late  there  has  been  a  renewed 
agitation  in  behalf  of  a  treaty 
which  has  been  lying  dormant 
since  1914.  This  treaty  provides  for  mak- 
ing a  payment  to  Colombia  of  $25,000,000 
as  indemnity  for  our  having  built  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  motives  for  bringing  this  proposal 
again  to  the  fore  are  more  or  less  com- 
prehensible, such  as  that  the  United 
States  has  large  commercial  interests  in 
Colombia  which  are  being  jeopardized; 
and  that  if  the  treaty  is  not  put  through  I 
by  the  United  States  a  revolution  will 
ensue  in  Colombia,  although  just  what 
bearing  an  insurrection  in  Colombia 
could  have  on  the  moral  obligations  of 
the  United  States  is  not  explained. 

The  principal  reason,  however,  ad- 
vanced for  making  such  a  reparation  to 
Colombia  is  that  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  will  otherwise  remain  im- 
paired among  Latin-American  nations  to 
the  detriment  of  Pan-Americanism,  and 
the  principal  charge  brought  forward  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  United 
States  has  done  Colombia  an  injury  is 
put  thus  by  the  editor  of  a  prominent 
New  York  daily:  "But  the  fact  remains, 
qualify  it  as  we  may,  that  the  United 
States  shared  responsibility  for  the  revo- 
lution which  set  up  a  new  state  on  the 
Isthmus  when  Colombia  refused  to  ratify 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States,"  etc. 

Secretary  of  State  Colby  is  reported  as 
having  said  recently  in  Buenos  Aires 
that  the  payment  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  "would  represent  the  'frank  and 
unconcealed  efforts  of  the  United  States 
to  assuage  the  feelings  of  Colombia, 
toward  which  the  United  States  enter- 
tains the  friendliest  feelings." 

The  object  of  giving  these  various 
quotations  and  comments  is  because 
they  represent  opinions  on  the  matter 
largely  held  by  people  who  have  inter- 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  THE  CREATOR  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL,  ON  HIS  VISIT  OF 
INSPECTION  TO  THE  CANAL  ZONE  WHILE  HE  WAS  PRESIDENT 


ested  themselves  in  the  question.  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  treaty  was  first 
drawn  up  and  brought  under  discussion 
in  Congress,  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions made  against  it  was  that  it  con- 
tained an  apology.  The  opposition  to 
the  apology  was  so  strong  that  it  was 
eventually  deleted  and  the  reparation 
was  left  to 'consist  principally  of  a  pay- 
ment of  $25,000,000,  the  fact  being  en- 
tirely ignored  that  if  we  had  done  Colom- 
bia a  wrong' the  very  first  thing  we  owed 
her  was  an  apology,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  her  should  be  put 
more  in  the  light  of  our  asking  her  to 
accept  it  to  make  up  for  a  definite  ma-1 
terial  loss  she  might  be  considered  as 
having  sustained.  Merely  to  hand  over 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  nation  which  had 
very  forcibly  expressed  itself  as  having 
been  wronged  (see  General  Reyes's  state- 
ment of  grievances  to  Secretary  Hay, 
December  23,  1903)  would  be  nothing 
more  than  heaping  insult  on  injury. 


In  view  of  our  often-expressed  purpose 
and  desire  to  foster  and  build  up  Pan- 
American  friendship,  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  we  would  wish  to  insult 
Colombia  by  offering  her  money  and 
withholding  an  apology  if  it  were  due. 
In  other  words,  in  this  case  the  apology 
is  a  corollary  of  the  money  reparation. 
Therefore,  by  direct  reasoning,  if  the 
apology  was  not  due  Colombia,  neither 
was  a  money  payment. 

THE  QUESTIONS  OF  RIGHTFUL  OWNERSHIP 

All  the  facts  in  the  matter  of  the  Pan- 
ama Revolution  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  Canal  Zone  are  subjects  of  record, 
and  the  whole  story  can  be  distinctly 
and  clearly  traced,  leaving  no  ground 
whatsoever  for  loose  and  unfounded  ac- 
cusations and  their  consequent  conclu- 
sions. In  order  to  come  to  a  true  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  the  United  States 
has  done  Colombia  a  wrong,  and  there- 
fore owes  her  a  financial  reparation  and 
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also  an  apology,  the  following  three  ques- 
tions must  be  clearly  settled: 

1.  Was  Colombia  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  territory  through  which  the  Canal 
has  been  built  at  the  time  the  United 
States  acquired  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
right  to  construct  the  Canal? 

2.  If  Colombia  was  not  the  rightful 
owner,  who  was? 

3.  Did  the  United  States  in  acquiring 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  right  to  con- 
struct the  Canal  obtain  the  same  in  a 
legal  manner  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  said  rightful  owner  of  the  territory? 

The  answers  to  the  second  and  third 
questions  hinge  directly  on  the  answer 
to  the  first;  therefore  if  the  first  ques- 
tion is  answered  in  the  affirmative  it 
will  definitely  show  that  the  United 
States  has  done  Colombia  a  wrong,  while 
if  the  first  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative  it  will  prove  that  no  wrong 
has  been  done  to  Colombia.  To  answer 
the  first  question  it  will  be  necessary 
to  show  whether  the  title  to  the  terri- 
tory rested  with  Colombia,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  events  which  occurred  and 
their  interpretation  by  international  law 
and  custom. 

THE  HISTORIC  AUTONOMY  OF  SANAMA 

In  1819  the  states  of  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, and  Bolivia  declared  themselves 
free  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  the  Republic  of  New 
Granada.  At  this  time  the  Central 
American  Isthmus  still  remained  under 
the  rule  of  Spain,  and  it  was  not  until 
two  years  later,  in  1821,  that  the  two 
states  comprising  this  territory,  Pan- 
ama and  Veragues,  broke  away  from  the 
Spanish  yoke.  These  two  states,  after 
due  deliberation,  decided  to  join  them 
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selves  to  the  Republic  of  New  Granada, 
as  distinct  and  self-governing  commu- 
nities of  that  Republic.  This  principle 
of  self-government  was  further  recog- 
nized in  1855,  when  the  Congress  of 
Bogota  amended  the  Constitution,  defin- 
ing Panama  as  an  autonomous  state 
under  Colombian  sovereignty.  A  treaty 
between  Panama  and  Colombia  (United 
States  of  New  Granada)  was  concluded 
September  6,  1861,  by  which  "Panama 
joins  the  Colombian  federation,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  compact  if  it  considers  the  autonomy 
of  the  several  states  as  violated,  or  if 
the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  guaranteed 
by  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of 
1846  is  not  recognized  in  case  of  inter- 
national war  or  domestic  troubles." 

In  1830  the  Republic  of  New  Granada 
separated  into  the  units  of  Venezuela, 
Bolivia,  and  New  Granada.  Panama, 
being  directly  adjoining  the  territory  of 
New  Granada,  remained  a  part  of  that 
state  and  stayed  under  its  sovereignty 
when  it  assumed  the  present  title  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia.  Therefore, 
with  the  exception  of  various  revolu- 
tionary periods  during  which  the  federal 
authority  was  disputed,  Panama  had 
been  a  part  of  what  is  now  Colombia 
from  1821  until  the  revolution  of  No- 
vember 3,  1903.  This  period  was  any- 
thing but  a  peaceful  one,  as  is  shown 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  annual 
Message  to  Congress  of  December  7, 
1903,  in  which  he  states  that  there  is 
a  definite  record  of  fifty-three  revolts 
and  revolutions  during  the  course  of 
fifty-seven  years.  These  facts  are  merely 
cited  to  show  that  Colombia's  hold  over 
Panama  was  weak  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  that  she  was  unable  to  main- 
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tain  order  on  the  Isthmus;  while  main- 
taining order  is  one  of  the  obligations 
of  sovereignty. 

THE  UNITED  STATES'  TWO  OBLIGATION'S 

In  1846  Colombia,  then  called  New 
Granada,  made  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  granting  her  a  line  of  transit 
across  the  Isthmus,  which  line  of  transit 
was  to  be  open  and  free  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  their  goods  on 
the  same  basis  as  to  the  citizens  of  New 
Granada. 

In  return  for  these  privileges,  the 
United  States  made  certain  guaranties 
to  New  Granada  which  are  given  in 
the  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  the  treaty, 
which  recites  in  part:  "and  in  order  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and 
constant  enjoyment  of  these  advantages, 
and  as  an  especial  compensation  for  the 
said  advantages,  ...  the  United  States 
guarantee  positively  and  efficaciously  to 
New  Granada  by  the  present  stipula- 
tion, the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before- 
mentioned  Isthmus,  with  the  view  that 
the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the 
other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or  em- 
barrassed in  any  future  time  while  this 
treaty  exists,  and  in  consequence,  the 
United  States  also  guarantee  in  the 
same  manner  the  right  of  sovereignty 
and  property  which  New  Granada  has 
and  possesses  over  the  said  territory." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  Treaty 
of  1846  the  United  States  solemnly  binds 
itself  to  two  very  important  obligations: 
first,  to  guarantee  the  "perfect  neutral- 
ity" of  the  line  of  transit  over  the  Isth- 
mus; second,  to  guarantee  to  New  Gra- 
nada "the  right  of  sovereignty  and  prop- 
erty" in  the  said  territory. 

THE  OBLIGATION  TO  PROTECT  AGAINST  NOT 

INSURRECTION  BUT  OUTSIDE  AGGRESSION 

Let  us  examine  how  these  two  obliga- 
tions have  been  construed  in  the  light 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia.  We  will 
start  with  the  second  obligation,  calling 
or  a  guaranty  of  Colombia's  sovereignty, 
as  an  understanding  was  early  reached 
on  its  significance.  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  defined  it  to  the  effect  that 
"the  purpose  of  the  stipulation  was  to 
guarantee  the  Isthmus  against  seizure 
or  invasion  by  a  foreign  Power  only." 

On  September  14,  1866,  the  Colombian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Bogota 
states  in  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  his  understanding  "that 
the  United  States  will  act  to  preserve 
such  sovereignty  only  when  there  is 
danger  of  transfer  of  such  sovereignty 
to  a  foreign  Power,  but  not  when  the 
disturbances  are  confined  to  citizens  of 
the  Republic." 

This  understanding  is  further  defined 
by  Secretary  of  State  Hay  in  his  note 
to  General  Reyes  dated  January  5,  1904: 
"The  guaranty  by  the  United  States  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  and  of 
the  sovereignty  and  property  of  New 
Granada  thereover  was  given  for  the 
conservation  of  precisely  this  purpose. 
...  To  this  end  the  United  States 
undertook  to  protect  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Isthmus  from  attacks  of  for- 
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eign  Powers.  .  .  .  The  theory  on  which 
the  'statement  of  grievances'  proceeds, 
that  the  treaty  obliged  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Granada  against  domes- 
tic insurrection  or  its  consequences, 
finds  no  support  in  the  record,  and  is 
in  its  nature  inadmissible." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  intent  of  this 
second  obligation  was  clearly  to  take 
effect  only  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  protecting  Colom- 
bian territory  from  outside  aggression. 

THE  OBLIGATION   TO   KEEP  TRANSIT 
UNDISTURBED 

We  pass  now  to  the  first  obligation 
under  the  Treaty  of  1846,  that  of  main- 
taining the  neutrality  of  the  line  of 
transit  across  the  Isthmus.  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  annual  Message  to  Con- 
gress of  December  7,  1903,  said:  "In 
1856,  1869,  1873,  1885,  1901,  and  1902 
sailors  and  marines  from  United  States 
warships  were  forced  to  land  in  order  to 
protect  life  and  property  and  to  see  that 
the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  was  kept 
open.  In  1861,  1862,  1885,  and  1900 -the 
Colombian  Government  asked  for  the 
landing  of  troops  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  protect  its  interests  and 
maintain  order  on  the  Isthmus."  The 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Treaty  of  1846  has  been  the  guarantee- 
ing of  the  strict  neutrality  of  the  line  of 
transit  across  the  Isthmus.  Nothingmore 
clearly  defines  this  policy  than  the  tele- 
graphic instructions  from  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Moody  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Ranger, 
dated  September  12,  1902:  "United  States 
guarantees  perfect  neutrality  of  Isthmus 


and  that  transit  from  sea  to  sea  be  not 
interrupted  or  embarrassed.  Any  trans- 
portation of  troops  which  might  con- 
travene these  provisions  of  treaty  should 
not  be  sanctioned  by  you,  nor  should 
use  of  road  be  permitted  which  might 
convert  the  line  of  transit  into  a  theater 
of  hostility." 

On  November  2,  1903,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  an  outbreak  was  coming,  and, 
in  fact,  as  was  proved  later,  the  very 
day  before  the  revolution  took  place, 
instructions  were  sent  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
Nashville,  Boston,  and  Dixie,  then  in 
Southern  waters,  which  read  in  part: 
'Maintain  free  and  uninterrupted  transit. 
If  interruption  is  threatened  by  armed 
force,  occupy  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
Prevent  landing  of  any  armed  force, 
either  Government  or  insurgent,  within 
fifty  miles  of  Panama.  Government 
force  reported  approaching  Isthmus  in 
vessels.  Prevent  their  landing  if,  in 
your  judgment,  the  landing  would  pre- 
cipitate a  conflict." 

THE   UNITED   STATES   OBSERVED  THESE 
OBLIGATIONS  .EXACTLY 

We  thus  see  how  the  two  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty 
of  1846  were  defined  by  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence and  Governmental  action. 
When  on  November  3,  1903,  forty  sailors 
and  marines  were  landed  from  the  U.  S. 
S.  Nashville  at  Colon,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  lives  of  the  American 
inhabitants  which  had  been  threatened 
by  the  commander  of  over  four  hundred 
Colombian  Government  troops  and  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  line  of  transit,  the  United 
States  was  simply  acting  in  accordance 


with  its.first  obligation  under  the  Treaty 
of  1846. 

The  events  which  occurred  from 
November  2,  1903,  until  November  4, 
the  day  when  the  Republic  of  Panama 
was  declared  an  accomplished  fact,  have 
been  completely  reported  by  Commander 
Hubbard,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Nashville.  This 
report  shows  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  United  States  maintained 
a  strictly  correct  attitude  in  compliance 
with  her  treaty  obligations.  No  troops 
of  either  side  were  permitted  to  be 
transported  by  the  Panama  Railroad, 
although  the  revolutionists  in  Panama 
City,  having  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Government  troops  in  Colon  would 
take  sides  with  them,  as  had  those  in 
Panama  City,  requested  the  American 
authorities  to  permit  these  troops  to  be 
transported  across  the  Isthmus. 

Thus  in  refusing  to  allow  the  Colom- 
bian troops  at.  Colon  to  join  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Panama  the  United  States 
was  in  effect  hampering  the  latter  party. 
The  commander  of  the  Government 
forces,  apparently  realizing  the  danger 
of  defection  among  his  troops,  embarked 
them  on  a  passenger  vessel  and  set  sail 
on  November  5,  1903,  for  Cartagena. 
This  left  the  Isthmus  entirely  unoccu- 
pied by  Government  forces,  as  of  thethree 
warships  in  the  harbor  of  Panama  City 
two  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government,  while  the  other, 
after  demonstrating  a  hostile  attitude, 
had  been  driven  away  by  gunfire  from 
the  shore  batteries,  and  never  returned. 

COLOMBIA  UNABLE  TO  ASSERT  SOVEREIGNTY 

Two  points  should  be  particularly 
noted  here:  first,  that  the  Colombian 
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From  "The  History  of  the  Panama  Railroad,"  by  F.  N.  Otis 


Government  forces  withdrew  from  the 
Isthmus  of  their  own  free  will,  and 
under  no  duress  by  the  United  States 
forces,  who  were  outnumbered  ten  to 
one;  second,  that,  although  the  United 
States  was  obligated  by  its  responsi- 
bility under  the  Treaty  of  1846  to  main- 
tain the  neutrality  of  the  line  of 
transit,  and  therefore  prevent  any  dis- 
order within  the  vicinity  of  this  line,  it 
did  not  attempt  a  show  of  force  on  any 
other  part  of  the  Isthmus,  notwithstand- 
ing which  the  Government  of  Colombia 
made  no  attempt  to  subjugate  any  other 
part  of  this  extensive  territory.  From 
these  two  facts  only  one  logical  deduc- 
tion can  be  made,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Colombian  Government  found  itself  too 
weak  to  support  the  vantage-points  it 
already  held  on  the  Isthmus  and  dared 
not  take  the  offensive  even  where  it  was 
unopposed. 

That  this  view  accurately  gauges  the 
facts  in  the  case  is  definitely  proved 
by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Bogota 
Government,  which  immediately  after 
the  revolution  by  which  Panama  ob- 
tained its  independence  made  another 
request  of  the  United  States  to  land 
troops  to  preserve  Colombian  sover- 
eignty. This  request  was  made  through 
General  Reyes,  afterward  President  of 
the  Republic.  President  Marroquin  (the 
then  President),  in  making  the  request, 
offered,  if  we  would  grant  it,  "to  ap- 
prove by  decree"  the  ratification  of  the 
Hay-Herran  Treaty  as  signed,  acting 
thus  "by  virtue  of  vested  constitutional 
authority,"  or,  if  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  preferred,  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  "with  new 


and  friendly  members  to  approve  the 
treaty." 

These  facts  were  brought  out  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  annual  Message  to 
Congress  of  December  7,  1903.  This  re- 
quest is  not  only  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  Colombian  -Government  that 
all  along  she  had  within  her  power  the 
means  to  ratify  the  treaty,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  request  was  sent  on 
November  6,  1903,  the  day  after  the 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  Colombian 
forces,  is  also  a  positive  confession  of 
her  inability  to  regain  her  sovereignty 
through  her  own  exertion. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  ON  RECOGNITION  OF 
NEW  STATES 

The  recognition  of  a  new  state  is  a 
matter  of  national  policy.  This  policy, 
however,  has  been  guided  more  or  less 
by  circumstances  and  the  principles 
enunciated  by  leading  authorities  on 
international  law. 

Oppenheim  says:  "The  granting  or  the 
denial  of  recognition  is  not  a  matter  of 
international  law  but  of  international 
policy.  .  .  .  Since,  however,  the  granting 
of  recognition  is  a  matter  of  policy,  and 
not  of  law,  nothing  prevents  an  old  state 
from  making  the  recognition  of  a  new 
state  dependent  upon  the  latter  fulfilling 
certain  conditions.  .  .  . 

"In  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  regards  the  time  when  it  can 
be  said  that  a  state  created  by  revolu- 
tion has  established  itself  safely  and 
permanently.  The  characteristic  of 
such  safe  and  permanent  establishment 
may  be  found  either  in  the  fact  that  the 


revolutionary  state  has  utterly  defeated 
the  mother  state,  or  that  the  mother 
state  has  ceased  to  make  efforts  to  sub- 
due ...  or  even  that  the  mother  state 
...  is  apparently  incapable  of  bringing 
the  revolutionary  state  back  under  its 
sway." 

On  the  same  subject  Wheaton  lays 
down  the  principle  that  "when  a  sover- 
eign state,  from  exhaustion  or  any  other 
cause,  has  virtually  and  substantially 
abandoned  the  struggle  for  supremacy, 
it  has  no  right  to  complain  if  a  foreign 
state  treat  the  independence  of  its  for- 
mer subjects  as  de  facto  established." 

THE  COURSE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IS  SANCTIONED 

That  the  action  of  the  United  States 
received  general  approval  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  and  many  of 
the  lesser  ones  is  demonstrated  in  Mr. 
Hay's  note  of  January  5,  1904,  to  Gen- 
eral Reyes,  when  he  states  that  the  fol- 
lowing nations  had  already  recognized 
the  Republic  of  Panama:  France,  China, 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Belgium, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  Cuba,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  three  of  these  early  recognizers 
of  the  new  American  state  were  Latin- 
American  countries. 

When  in  1836  Texas  won  her  freedom 
from  Mexico  and  was  later  recognized 
by  the  United  States,  the  same  charges 
of  having  instigated  the  revolt  were 
made  against  President  Jackson  as  were 
later  made  against  President  Roosevelt 
in  the  recognizing  of  Panama.  Von 
Hoist,  in  his  "Constitutional  and  Politi- 
cal History  of  the  United  States,"  wrote 
with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  Texas: 
"It  has  been  objected  that  at  this  time 
it  was  not  yet  certain  that  Texas  would 
be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  in- 
dependent state,  but  the  same  was  true 
of  the  United  States  in  1778  and  of  the 
Spanish-American  republics  when  we 
recognized  them,  and  evidently  must 
often  be  true  in  such  cases."  Does  any 
one  to-day  think  that  France  should 
make  reparation  to  Great  Britain  for 
having  recognized  the  United  States,  or 
that  we  should  make  reparation  to  Spain 
for  having  been  the  first  country  to  rec- 
ognize the  independence  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  or  to  Mexico  for 
having  recognized  Texas  after  that  state 
had  captured  the  Mexican  President  and 
thus  gained  its  freedom? 

GENERAL  INTEREST  VERSUS  SPECIAL 
INTEREST 

We  have  thus  established  on  the 
grounds  of  international  usage  and  prec- 
edent as  practiced  by  the  so-called  So- 
ciety of  Nations  and  by  its  treaty  obli- 
gations the  correctness  in  attitude  and 
action  of  the  United  States  in  recogniz- 
ing the  new  Republic  of  Panama. 

This  position  is  supplemented  by  a 
principle  in  national  and  international 
relations  which  by  itself  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  the  justice  of  our 
Government's  action  with  regard  to  Pan- 
ama; the  great  principle  which  holds 
that  the  good  of  the  mass  supersedes 
that  of  the  individual,  the  principle  on 
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which  is  founded  the  doctrine  of  emi- 
nent domain  in  our  National  and  mu- 
nicipal laws. 

This  doctrine  was  ably  expounded  by 
Secretary  of  State  Cass  when  he  said  in 
1858,  in  speaking  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries:  "Even  if  administered 
with  more  regard  to  the  just  demands 
of  other  nations  than  they  have  been, 
[they]  would  not  be  permitted  in  a 
spirit  of  Eastern  isolation  to  close  the 
gates  of  intercourse  on  the  great  high- 
ways of  the  world." 

THE  RIGHTFUL  OWNER 

Thus  when  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty,  signed  November  16,  1903,  and 
ratified  February  26,  1904,  gave  the 
United  States  the  right  to  acquire  the 
Canal  Zone  and  to  construct  a  canal 
through  it,  the  owner  of  the  territory 
in  which  these  rights  were  given  was 
not  Colombia,  but  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. 

The  fact  that  Panama  was  satisfied  and 
that  the  bargain  made  was  legal  is  wit- 
nessed by  her  prompt  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Our  three  questions  have  been  an- 
swered. And  by  the  answers  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  have  done  Colom- 
bia a  wrong,  and  consequently  owe  her 
a  money  reparation  and  an  apology,  has 
in  turn  been  clearly  answered  in  the 
negative. 

IS  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  SALE? 

With  regard  to  the  definitive  settle- 
ment of  the  Panama  matter,  another  side 
of  the  question  might  be  expressed  as 
follows:  Although  the  United  States  has 
done  Colombia  no  wrong,  and  conse- 
quently owes  her  no  apology,  would  a 
payment  of  money  made  to  her  in  rec- 
ompense for  a  loss  due  entirely  to  her 
own  actions  increase  true  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Colombia 
and  between  the  United  States  and  all 
other  Latin-American  states? 

True  friendship  between  nations  might 
be  defined  as  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
respect,  which  engenders  a  spirit  of 
international  co-operation. 

History  affords  us  a  clear  record  of 
the  actions  of  Colombia  in  refusing  to 
ratify  the  treaty  which  she  had  agreed 
to  through  her  accredited  representative, 
Mr.  Herran. 

Although  the  reason  given  by  the 
Colombian  Senate  for  its  refusal  to 
ratify  the  treaty  was  because  it  was 
felt  that  Colombia  would  thereby  lose 
sovereignty  over  a  narrow  strip  of  ter- 
ritory across  the  Isthmus,  the  real  rea- 
son is  known  to  be  that  she  decided  she 
wanted  more  money  than  the  Hay-Her- 
ran  Treaty  allowed  her.  This  has  been 
definitely  proved  by  the  course  she  took 
when  it  was  apparent  that  the  United 
States  would  not  accede  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  treaty. 

The  next  best  thing  that  suggested 
itself  was  to  attack  the  French  New 
Panama  Canal  Company,  which  had 
already  signified  its  willingness  to  sell 
to  the  United  States  its  rights  and  prop- 
erty on  the  Isthmus  for  a  certain  sum. 


The  resident  agent  of  the  company  in 
Bogota  was  informed  on  June  10,  1903, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  Co- 
lombia $10,000,000,  otherwise  the  treaty 
would  not  be  ratified,  the  Canal  would 
not  be  built,  and  the  holdings  of  the 
company  would  consequently  not  be 
bought  by  the  United  States. 

The  New  Panama  Canal  Company  with 
praiseworthy  spirit  refused  to  give  in 
to  this  demand,  whereupon  a  report  was 
submitted,  October  14,  1903,  to  the  Co- 
lombian Senate  suggesting  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  last  extension  of  time  which 
had  been  granted,  April  26,  1900,  to  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company  under  the 
Wyse  Concession,  and  for  which  the 
company  had  paid  Colombia  a  bonus 
of  50,000  shares  of  stack  valued  at 
$1,000,000. 

This  would  have  the  effect  of  causing 
the  company's  rights  to  lapse  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  which  time  they,  together 
with  all  property  owned  on  the  Isthmus 
by  the  company,  would  automatically 
revert  to  Colombia.  This  country  would 
then  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  bargain 
with  the  United  States  and  could  expect 
to  obtain  the  sum  of  $40,000,000  which 
was  to  have  been  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany together  with  the  sum  named  in 
the  Hay-Herran  Treaty. 

The  conclusive  proof  that  Colombia's 
purpose  in  withholding  ratification  was 
to  get  a  higher  price  is  brought  to  light 
in  her  offer  to  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately after  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence by  Panama  to  ratify  the  treaty,  as 
it  showed  beyond  a  shadow  of  question 
that  the  Colombian  administration  had 
had  it  always  within  its  power  to  effect 
ratification. 

Certainly  this  record  does  not  give  Co- 
lombia the  title  of  having  acted  accord- 
ing to  true  friendship  in  the  light  of  the 
definition  given.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  be  said  with  equal  force  as  regards 


the  United  States  that  confidence  and  re- 
spect could  hardly  be  felt  for  it  if, 
having  the  strength  to  defend  itself, 
it  supinely  gave  in  to  another  nation 
when  that  other  nation  refused  to  live 
up  to  its  agreement  simply  because  it 
felt  it  could  obtain  more  money  by  not 
doing  so. 

A  SOP  OF  DISHONOR 

The  principle  of  obliging  individuals 
to  abide  by  their  agreements  is  upheld 
within  our  country  by  the  contract  laws 
of  the  different  States.  This  principle 
in  this  case  is  upheld  with  forceful 
lucidity  by  President  Wilson  when,  in 
replying  to  an  attack  made  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt  on  the  Administration  bill  pro- 
posing a  payment  of  $25,000,000  to  Co- 
lombia, he  said:  "I  would  be  ashamed 
of  this  flag  if  it  ever  did  anything  out- 
side of  America  that  we  would  not  per- 
mit it  to  do  inside  America." 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  the 
United  States  has  steadfastly  abided  by 
its  international  agreements,  while  it 
equally  shows  that  Colombia  wished 
neither  to  abide  by  her  agreement  with 
the  United  States  under  the  Hay-Herran 
Treaty  nor  to  abide  by  her  agreement 
with  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company. 

The  opinions  of  the  Latin-American 
nations  on  the  justice  of  the  position 
maintained  by  the  United  States  was 
shown  in  their  early  recognition  of  Pan- 
ama as  an  independent  state. 

Bearing  all  these  facts  in  mind,  the 
only  just  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived 
at  is:  That  it  would  be  a  dishonor  to 
the  United  States  under  the  circum- 
stances for  it  to  offer  a  sum  of  money 
to  Colombia  as  a  sop  to  her  feelings, 
that  it  would  be  dishonorable  of  Colom- 
bia to  accept  it,  and  that  such  action  . 
would  endanger  to  both  nations  the  re-  •' 
spect  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the 
Pan-American  nations,  but  of  all  the  \ 
civilized  nations  of  the  world. 


OUR  MOTHER'S  PASSION 

"  H he  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appear'd. "— t'owper 

BY  JEAN  CARTER  COCHRAN 

AUTHOR  OF  "  FOREIGN  MAGIC,"  "OLD  JOHN,"  "  NEIGHBORS,"  AND  OTHER  STORIES 


CERTAIN  good  people  go  to  church 
from  a  sense  of  duty;  others,  a 
little  less  worthy,  perhaps,  go  from 
habit ;  but  the  elect  go  because  they  love 
it.  Our  mother  belongs  to  this  last  class, 
which  I  am  sure  I  can  prove  without 
much  difficulty. 

It  is  as  well  to  explain  that  I  speak 
advisedly  when  I  say  "our"  mother, 
rather  than  "my"  mother,  for  there  are 
five  of  us,  and  we  have  been  brought  up 
with  such  a  fine  impartiality  that  it 
would  be  arrogance  on  my  part  to  in- 
sinuate for  a  moment  that  the  other 
four  did  not  have  an  equal  part  in  her. 
We  are  fortunate  in  being  so  united  that 
we  share  our  possessions,  our  friends, 
our  relatives,  and  our  memories  in  com- 
mon. While  this  necessary  explanation 
was  being  made  our  mother  has  been 
left — in  slang  parlance — at  the  church. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to 
determine  whether  our  mother's  passion 
for  church-going  is  the  result  of  heredity, 
environment,  training,  or  an  innate  love 
of  spiritual  things.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  all  these  influences  enter  in, 
for  in  reading  our  family  tree  I  find 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  certain 
of  our  ancestors  were  hunted  over  the 
hills  of  Scotland  as  Covenanters;  that, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  followers  of 
Claverhouse,  our  great-great-great-great- 
great-grandparents  took  refuge  in  a 
marsh  where  the  water  reached  to  their 
necks,  while  a  kindly  bush  protected 
their  heads  from  sight. 

"I  am  going  to  scream,"  huskily  whis- 
pered our  great-great-great-great-great- 
grandmother. 

"If  you  do,  I  will  choke  you,"  firmly, 
if  not  gallantly,  replied  our  great-great- 
great-great-great-grandfather,  and,  as  it 
was  before  the  days  of  woman's  suffrage, 
she  instantly  held  her  peace. 

The  blood  of  such  ancestors — who 
sacrificed  so  much  for  the  sake  of  going  to 
church — coursing  through  our  mother's 
veins  must  surely  have  been  one  ele- 
ment in  developing  our  mother's  char- 
acter. As  for  environment  and  training, 
her  father  and  his  two  brothers  were  all 
elders  in  the  old  Scotch  Church;  thir- 
teen members  of  the  family  had  pews 
in  the  same  church;  one  attended  regu- 
larly or  was  asked  the  reason  why. 
Lastly,  at  that  period  church-going  was 
considered  a  privilege,  not  a  burden. 
Modern  thought  lays  stress  on  the  power 
of  mental  suggestion  particularly  in  the 
training  of  children;  our  grandparents 
used  it,  emphasizing  it  sometimes  with 
the  point  of  a  slipper. 

I  would  not  perjure  myself  by  affirm- 
ing that  at  the  early  age  when  our 
mother  was  first  conducted  to  church 
she  sat  entranced  by  the  firstly,  secondly, 
thirdly,  fourthly,  and  finally,  my  be- 
loved brethren,  of  the  eloquent  Scotch 
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theologian  in  the  pulpit.  Like  the  taste 
for  olives,  love  for  church  grew  with 
the  sampling.  Our  mother  now  con- 
fesses that  her  attention  often  wandered, 
so,  to  pass  the  weary  moments,  she 
named  the  family  who  sat  in  front  of 
her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sippi  and  Miss  Ourri ; 
this  game  became  so  real  that  in  after 
years  she  learned  with  surprise  that 
they  had  some  quite  ordinary  name,  like 
Smith  or  Brown,  and  she  was  propor- 
tionately disappointed. 

Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  such  sur- 
roundings, what  was  more  natural  than 
that  she  should  marry  a  minister?  No 
mere  man  could  resist  the  subtle  charm 
of  such  a  listener,. who  was  wont  to  say 
with  David,  "I  was  glad  when  they  said 
unto  me,  Let  us  go  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord."  For  fifteen  happy  years  our 
mother  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
church  on  the  hilltop,  and  only  illness 
or  the  care  of  a  young  baby  kept  her 
from  regular  attendance  there.  In 
those  days  church-going  became  a  duty, 
a  habit,  and  a  pleasure,  so  that  in- 
stinctively she  felt  for  her  hat-pins  at 
the  first  peal  of  the  church  bell. 

When  the  home  in  our  village  was 
broken  up  and  our  mother  was  forced  to 
go  out  and  meet  the  world  with  her 
fatherless  children,  one  great  principle 
was  adhered  to  in  our  training:  illness 
was  the  only  excuse  that  was  allowed  to 
keep  us  from  church.  No  matter  where 
we  were — in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or 
the  islands  of  the  sea— to  church  we 
went,  and  if  any  recreant  sea  captain 
failed  to  reafl  the  morning  service  on 
one  Sunday  he  did  it  the  next,  and  did 
it  willingly.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
infer  that  our  mother  is  one  of  those 
managing  women  who  fifteen  minutes 
after  they  enter  a  hospital  or  ocean 
liner  attempt  to  show  those  who  are  in 
charge  how  it  should  be  run.  Hers  is 
a  timid,  retiring  nature,  but  when  one 
of  her  principles  is  involved  she  be- 
comes as  bold  as  a  lion  and  h'er  manner 
of  asking  is  so  pleasing,  so  convincing, 
that  her  desire  is  quickly  accomplished. 

Thanks  to  her  habit  of  church-going, 
our  mother  has  given  to  us  a  store  of 
recollections  that  the  large  majority  of 
travelers  never  gather.  Who  that  has 
attended  the  military  service  at  St. 
Giles's  Cathedral  in  Edinburgh,  or  heard 
the  even-song  at  Canterbury  in  the  twi- 
light, when  the  arches  spring  upward 
into  the  darkness  and  the  organ  rolls 
forth  its  great  chords,  or  seen  a  mass 
held  in  Notre  Dame  with  its  incense  and 
its  candles,  or  wended  his  way  through 
the  meadows  blue  with  forget-me-nots 
to  the  little  church  at  Chamonix  under 
the  shadow  of  the  snow-crowned  mon- 
arch, or  sought  out  the  primitive  church 
at  Athens  which  looks  upward  to  the 
Acropolis,  can  ever  forget  it?    If  these 


associations  are  pleasant,  what  about 
the  more  sacred  ones  in  the  Holy  Land 
when  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
a  little  handful  of  Christians  turn  their 
thoughts  backward  to  the  first  perfect 
sermon  preached  to  waiting  expectant 
crowds?  What  a  contrast  in  India  to 
go  down  to  the  Ganges  and  see  the  burn- 
ing ghats,  the  bathing  lepers,  the  pil- 
grims drinking  beside  them,  the  filthy 
mire  of  the  Golden  Temple,  and  then  to 
attend  the  orderly,  dignified  service  held 
in  the  English  Church;  in  China  to 
brush  against  the  ragged,  dirty  mobs 
that  crowd  the  narrow  street  and  be  • 
ushered  into  a  clean  although  plain 
building,  where  the  very  expression  of 
the  worshipers  seems  to  set  them  apart 
from  the  throng  outside;  or  in  Japan 
to  sit  on  the  hard  benches  that  serve 
as  pews  and  listen  to  the  roar  of  the 
river  as  it  rushes  past  the  statues  of  the 
hundred  Buddhas  or  the  music  of  the. 
bells  as  they  boom  forth  from  the  temple 
court  near  by,  and  then  hear  the  voice  of 
the  clergyman  repeat,  "Be  still  and  know 
that  I  am  God."  Yes,  thanks  to  our  moth- 
er, we  have  many  beautiful  memories. 

All  this  is  true,  but  it  does  not  prove 
the  point  that  our  mother  goes  to  church 
because  she  loves  it,  and  not  from  habit 
or  a  sense  of  duty.  I  must  turn  to  still 
another  rustic  church  to  do  that. 

Years  ago  we  were  accustomed  to 
spend  our  summers  at  an  attractive 
mountain  village  in  New  England.  We 
stayed  at  a  farmhouse  situated  on  a  gem 
of  a  lake  surrounded  by  lovely  wooded 
hills.  The  village  where  the  tiny  church 
stood  lay  on  the  far  side  of  the  lake  and 
could  be  reached  most  directly  by  a  boat 
or  more  circuitously  by  a  pretty  road 
that  bordered  the  water.  Our  mother 
held,  as  always,  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
right  to  attend  not  only  church  but  Sun- 
day school,  for  she  felt  in  this  way  we 
could  encourage  the  efforts  of  our  coun- 
try friends,  who  were  having  a  hard 
struggle  to  keep  up  the  services. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  our  stay,  one 
matchless  autumn  day  when  the  foliage 
was  at  its  height  and  all  nature  lured 
one  into  the  open,  our  brother  dutifully 
asked  our  mother  if  he  could  take  her 
to  church  in  the  canoe.  She  jumped  at 
the  chance  and,  arrayed  in  her  best, 
walked  down  to  the  wharf,  where  our 
brother  was  waiting  in  his  canoe.  No 
one  ever  knew  exactly  how  it  happened, 
but  as  our  mother  stepped  on  board  the 
canoe  slipped  aside  and  she  sat  down 
quickly,  not  in  the  canoe,  but  in  the 
chilly  water.  Fortunately,  it  was  not 
deep,  and  she  was  able  to  walk  to  shore, 
but  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  proceed.  After  seeing 
that  she  was  safe,  our  brother,  beinj 
absolutely  sure  in  his  mind  that  her 
ardor  for  church  was  thoroughly  damp 
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ened  for  one  clay,  paddled  gayly  off  in 
order  not  to  be  late.  At  the  church  door 
he  explained  what  had  happened,  and 
we  filed  in,  certain  in  our  minds  that 
the  incident  was  closed.  But  it  was  not, 
oh  dear,  no!  Just  before  the  sermon 
there  was  a  stir  in  the  back  of  the 
church,  a  well-known  step  was  heard 
coming  up  the  aisle,  and  before  our 
astonished  eyes  our  mother  walked  into 
the  pew.  She  had  changed  her  raiment 
from  head  to  foot  and  then,  late  as  it 
was,  walked  the  distance  around  by  the 
lake.  If  ever  any  woman  had  an  excuse 
for  staying  home  from  church,  our 
mother  had  that  day.  When  she  did  not 
avail  herself  of  it,  we  were  finally  and 
forever  convinced  that  she  went  to 
church  because  she  loved  it. 

The  day  had  a  fitting  climax,  as  some 
days  do. 

.  "I  am  going  to  put  a  five-dollar  bill  in 
the  collection,"  our  mother  announced 
to  us  before  Sunday  school.  "I  feel  that 
they  are  a  struggling,  worthy  people  and 
they  need  encouragement."  Our  mother 
sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  announce 
moves  like  this  in  advance,  for  her  hilari- 
ous offspring,  if  taken  unawares,  were 
apt  to  nudge  each  other  or  cough  or 
otherwise  draw  undesirable  attention  to 
the  modest  lady's  deeds  of  charity. 

All  went  well;  but  when  the  collection 
was  taken  up  I,  for  one,  could  not  for- 
bear watching  what  happened.  After 
the  bill  had  been  placed  in  as  incon- 
spicuous a  place  as  could  be  found  on  a 
very  bare  plate,  the  usher  proceeded  up 
the  aisle,  and  in  each  class  where  he 
stopped  there  was  a  pause  and  then  a 
stir.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the 
counting  of  the  offering,  I  saw  the  heads 
of  the  treasurer,  secretary,  and  superin- 


tendent close  together  in  earnest  con- 
versation. At  length  the  moment  came 
to  announce  the  amount. 

"The  collection  to-day  is  five  dollars 
and  sixteen  cents,"  proclaimed  the  super- 
intendent in  a  ringing  voice. 

"P-h-e-w-!"  came  in  a  long  low  whistle 
of  surprise  from  the  entire  infant  class. 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing 
to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  city  visi- 
tors who  have  helped  us  so  much  this 
summer,"  he  continued. 

The  vote  was  taken,  all  hands  going 
up  except,  of  course,  those  of  the  blush- 
ing summer  visitors. 

"The  vote  is  almost  unanimous,"  the 
worthy  superintendent  announced. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  after 
that  or  how  we  got  down  the  aisle  or 
out  of  the  church  without  disgracing 
ourselves.  It  required  more  self-control 
than  we  have  used  before  or  since,  but 
when  we  reached  the  quiet  wood  road, 
free  from  hearers  of  our  unholy  mirth, 
the  forests  rang.  Throughout  the  day 
whenever  our  laughter  had  subsided  for 
a  few  moments  all  one  had  to  do  to 
bring  it  on  again  was  to  murmur  quietly, 
"The  vote  was  almost  unanimous." 

In  reviewing  our  mother's  passion 
what  has  impressed  me  most  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  increased  with  her  years. 
She  might  allow  her  children  to  remain 
at  home  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  but 
never  herself;  and  it  has  required 
threats,  entreaties,  and  sometimes  even 
tears  to  keep  her  from  church  when  she 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed. 

This  last  summer  has  given  a  forceful 
illustration  of  this  fact.  One  July  Sun- 
day she  dressed  early  for  church,  as  is 
her  wont,  and,  looking  very  sweet  in  her 
gray  dimity,  she  sallied  forth  with  her 


granddaughter  as  her  companion.  At 
the  top  of  the  porch  steps  her  foot  slipped 
and  she  fell  headlong,  hanging  there 
head  downwards  until  she  was  rescued 
by  the  frightened  household.  They 
helped  her  up  and  placed  her  in  a  chair, 
sending  a  messenger  for  her  son,  who 
is  a  surgeon,  to  come  at  once.  He  was 
there  almost  on  the  instant,  and  found 
her  an  alarming  spectacle.  A  large 
bruise  was  fast  closing  one  eye,  the 
blood  streamed  down  her  face  from  a  cut 
on  the  nose  that  had  gone  through  to 
the  bone,  and  her  arm  was  also  cut  and 
bruised  almost  to  the  bone.  Not  a  groan 
did  she  utter  while  her  wounds  were 
being  dressed,  but  when  she  pulled  her- 
self together  she  looked  anxiously  up 
into  her  son's  face. 

"You  will  let  me  go  to  church,  will 
you  not?"  she  pleaded. 

"You  wouldn't  want  to  go,  mother,  if 
you  could  see  yourself,"  was  the  reply. 
When  she  had  looked  into  a  mirror,  she 
didn't. 

"Your  mother  is  a  good  sport,"  is  how 
our  brother-in-law,  in  his  terse  British 
way,  summed  up  the  situation. 

Yes,  she  is  that,  and  a  great  many 
other  things  as  well.  She  is  the  haven 
of  refuge  for  all  who  are  in  distress;  no 
one  ever  comes  to  her  for  comfort  and 
turns  way  unsatisfied.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  pedantic  nor  a  dry  moralist  of  the 
ancient  order,  and  yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  me  that  somehow  knows  that 
the  strength  and  encouragement  that 
my  mother  gives  so  freely  to  others  she 
gets  herself  in  the  quiet  hours  spent  in 
church,  where  she  so  dearly  loves  to  go; 
and  I  am  sure  that  William  James  him- 
self— if  he  could  be  consulted — would 
concur  in  this  opinion. 


HIDE  YOUR  B.A. 

BY  EDITH  DANA  WEIGLE 


I HAD  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
world's  contempt  for  the  young  col- 
lege graduate,  but  not  until  I  was 
actually  hunting  my  first  position  did  I 
see  the  picture  clearly  and  in  focus.  I 

even  smiled  as  I  walked  down  C  

Street  at  a  cover  of  the  "Saturday  Evening 
Post"  depicting  a  terribly  young,  slender 
boy  wearing  a  cap  and  gown  and  a 
supercilious  expression  as  he  placed  one 
possessive  hand  on  a  globe  of  the  world 
beside  him,  and  the  other  on  his  hip. 

"All  mine,"  he  seemed  to  be  saying. 
But  I  smiled  simply  because  the  picture 
was  so  untrue  that  it  was  funny. 
"Surely  people  don't  think  that  because 
we  have  spent  four  years  training  our 
minds  and  earning  our  degrees  we  are 
therefore  conquerors  of  the  world,  in 
our  own  estimation,"  I  thought.  But  I 
was  soon  to  learn. 

And,  oddly  enough,  the  first  place  to 
show  me  was  an  employment  office  for 
college  women.  Here  advice  was  given 
me  by  a  very  clever  white-haired,  young- 
eyed  woman.  And  the  gist  of  the  ad- 
vice was  simply  that  I  would  find  it 


difficult  to  get  a  job  in  the  business 
world  if  I  said  anything  about  my  B.A. 
I  was  to  try,  first  of  all,  to  sell  my 
services;  last  of  all  to  mention  the  fact 
of  my  four  years'  study  in  college.  I 
was  told  the  story,  which  I  had  heard 
many  times  before,  of  the  antagonism 
aroused  by  the  young  person  who  thinks 
he  knows  it  all,  who  wants  to  begin  at 
the  top,  who  is  overconfident  and  bold 
and  tactless  because  of  his  degree.  This 
person  always  had  interested  me,  be- 
cause I  had  never  met  him.  I  have  not 
met  him  to  this  day.   Where  is  he? 

I  accepted  the  advice  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Never  a  bold,  brazen  pirate 
in  any  case,  as  an  observer  with  half 
an  eye  could  see,  I  now  concealed  my 
B.A.  as  though  it  were  a  bomb.  And 
after  I  had  had  a  few  conversations 
with  business  men  and  employers  I 
concealed  it  as  though  it  were  two 
bombs!  A  convict  couldn't  have  kept  his 
four  years  in  Sing  Sing  in  the  shadow 
of  silence  any  more  than  I  hid  my  four 
years  in  college.    And  I  got  my  job. 

Leaning  back  in  his  swivel  chair,  Mr. 


Jones  surveyed  me.  The  deal  had  been 
closed.  I  was  to  report  on  Monday. 
Gripping  my  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,  I  said:  "Mr.  Jones,  there  is  one 
thing  I  ought  to  tell  you." 
"What  is  it?" 

I  dropped  the  bomb.  "I  am  a  college 
graduate." 

He  frowned  and  asked  me  to  be  seated 
once  more. 

"I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  story," 
he  began.  "It  may  be  useful  to  you.  I 
knew  a  young  fellow  once.  Just  out  of 
college.  Thought  he  knew  about  all 
there  was  to  know.  Looked  around  to 
select  the  profession  he  would  honor  by 
his  toil,  and  finally  chose  the  lumber 
business  because  he  knew  a  man  in  it 
who  was  making  millions.  He  went  to 
this  man  and  told  him  he'd  consider 
taking  a  job  in  his  plant.  Told  him 
all  his  qualifications,  saving  his  greatest 
attraction  for  the  last.  Said,  'Besides  all 
this  I  am  a  college  graduate.    I've  just 

finished  R  .'"    The  lumberman  was 

silent  for  some  time.  Then  he  said: 
'I'll  hire  you,  anyway,  my  boy.  You  may 
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live  it  down.'  Now,"  Mr.  Jones's  pierc- 
ing blue  eyes  met  me,  "you  can  take 
that  for  what  it's  worth." 

"Mr.  Jones,"  I  said,  "are  there  any 
college  people  in  your  employ  at  present?" 

"Why — yes." 

"How  many?" 

"Five." 

"What  sort  of  work  do  they  do?" 

"They  do  the  most  intelligent  work 
in  the  office.  Two  of  them  are  the  heads 
of  departments.    All  are  women.    Oh,  I 


have  nothing  to  say  .against  a  college 
education.    Nothing  at  all." 

Then  why  didn't  he  tell  me  the  story 
of  those  women  instead  of  the  hack- 
neyed tale  of  the  overconfident  boy? 

I  began  to  realize  that  the  world  be- 
lieved in  that  "Saturday  Evening  Post" 
cover,  after  all. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  girl 
who  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  try 
newspaper  work  in  New  York. 

"But  I  sha'n't  mention  my  B.A.,"  she 


said;  "I  know  enough  to  keep  it  hid- 
den." 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  business 
man  to  forget  the  old  bogy  of  the  know- 
it-all  young  graduate,  and  to  give  the 
present-day  eager,  rather  humble,  young 
person  a  chance?  Don't  put  us  all  in 
one  class  and  condemn  us  unheard.  We 
are  really  not  such  a  bad  lot,  after  all. 
You  yourself  admit  that  we  render  you 
invaluable  service  after  we  are  once 
started.  Please  give  us  a  chance! 


LULLABY 

BY  ELIZABETH  BERTRON  FAHNESTOCK 


Hush,  little  heart  of  me, 
Cradled  so  far; 
Heaven  is  dark  to-night — 

I'll  set  a  window  light 
Here,  for  your  star. 


Sleep,  little  heart  of  me, 

Under  the  rain. 
G-od,  while  my  candles  glow, 

That  little  dream  you  know- 
Grant  it  again! 


THE  TURBULENT  ISLE 

FURTHER  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  IRELAND1 
BY  HAROLD  E.  SCARBOROUGH 


IN  Ireland  it  is  war,  with  all  the  re- 
deeming features  left  out.  It  is  a 
sordid  and  dirty  business  of  butchery, 
made  worse  because  it  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween an  army  and  a  quasi-civilian  popu- 
lation wherein  women  and  children  and 
innocent  men  suffer  along  with  the  com- 
batants. 

I 

Officers  who  have  seen  service  in  twenty 
years'  warfare  have  told  me  that  never 
had  they  engaged  in  so  distasteful  a  task 
as  that  of  Irish  service.  This  feeling  is 
epitomized  by  an  interview  with  General 
Strickland,  Military  Commanderof  Cork, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Manchester 
"Guardian"  of  January  21,  and  of  which 
this  is  the  conclusion: 

He  wanted  peace  in  Ireland,  he 
said,  as  much  as  any  republican,  and 
he  described  the  work  on  which  his 
division  is  at  present  engaged  as  the 
most  unpleasant  that  a  soldier  could 
be  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  military  in  Ireland  is  rated  as 
being  on  active  service.  Yet  there  is 
not,  as  there  is  in  war,  an  actual  divid- 
ing line  between  the  combatant  parties. 
One  can  point  out  no  line  of  trenches 
and  say:  "Beyond  that  line  are  enemies; 
on  this  side  are  friends."  Every  one's 
neighbor  becomes  a  potential  friend  or 
foe;  and  both  sides  are  continually  in- 
creasing the  number  and  efficiency  of 

'That  the  English  public  is  not  interested  in 
Ireland,  that  British  methods  in  Ireland  are  not 
typically  British,  that  experiences  in  Ireland 
tend  to  make  everybody's  nerves  taut,  and  that 
many  things  happening  in  Ireland  which  cannot 
be  extenuated  can  be  explained  were  some  of 
the  conclusions  Mr.  Scarborough  reached  from 
his  observations  reported  in  his  correspondence 
printed  last  week  under  the  title  "The  Most  Dis- 
tressful Country-" — The  Editors. 


International 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH 
CONSTABULARY  AUXILIARY  DIVISION 
"There  was  created  the  Auxiliary  Division, 
composed  entirely  of  ex-officers,  and  draw- 
ing fl  a  day  each — far  more  than  the  Con- 
stabulary or  the  military" 


their  spies.  The  Government  has  been 
building  its  intelligence  system  from  the 
ground  up.  It  is  a  good  one,  and  it  is 
getting  better.  Sinn  Fein's  Secret  Ser- 
vice is  one  of  its  greatest  achievements. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  better  intelligence 
organization  exists  in  the  world  to-day. 
With  half  its  leaders  jailed,  in  exile,  or 
in  hiding;  with  a  hundred  thousand 
armed  Britishers  in  the  country;  with 
the  cordon  of  military  repression  daily 
being  tightened,  Sinn  Fein  nevertheless 
knows  just  about  everything  that  is 
going  on  in  Ireland  to-day.  It  has  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  terrain;  it 
knows  the  country,  its  agents  are 
among  friends  almost  every  time  they 
choose  to  slip  into  a  house.  And  they 
are  moved  by  fanatical  devotion  to  a 
cause. 

One  is  careful  what  one  says  in  Ire- 
land. One  does  not  write  frank  letters; 
both  Sinn  Fein  and  the  Government  oc- 
casionally tamper  with  the  mails. 

With  all  this  builded  on  the  natural 
friction  between  an  army  of  occupation 
and  a  civilian  population,  with  both 
English  and  Irish  fighting  fair  some- 
times and  sometimes  fighting  foul,  with 
no  man's  life  and  property  safe  from 
day  to  day,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
conscientious  officers  do  not  like  their 
task. 

II 

It  appears  to  an  onlooker  that  if  the 
new  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  the 
Auxiliary  Division  were  better  disci- 
plined the  Irish  war  might  be  kept  on 
a  better  plane.  The  old  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  was  a  force  somewhat 
analogous  to   the   Pennsylvania  State 
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Constabulary.  It  was  composed  largely 
of  Irishmen  who  knew  their  people  and, 
on  the  whole,  behaved  themselves  well. 

Go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  1916  ris- 
ing— something  of  which  the  majority 
of  Irishmen  now  speak  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  regret  and  defiance.  After 
that  abortive  movement,  which  never 
had  a  chance  of  success  and  which  was 
rushed  to  a  climax  by  a  handful  of 
extremists,  executions  followed.  Many 
Irish  now  realize  that  Britain  was  en- 
gaged in  a  life-and-death  struggle;  that 
it  was  not  playing  the  game  to  stab  her 
in  the  back,  nor  to  ally  themselves  with 
Germany.  There  are  others  who  to-day 
assert  that  any  weapon  is  justifiable 
against  the  "English  oppressor." 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  bitterness  en- 
gendered by  the  rebellion  seemed  super- 
ficially glossed  over  when  there  came 
the  election  of  December,  1918,  in  which 
„  Sinn  Fein,  although  it  polled  some 
20,000  less  votes  than  its  combined 
Unionist  and  Nationalist  competitors, 
nevertheless  swept  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. 

Following  the  Dail  Eireann  (the  name 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  Parliament  is  pro- 
nounced "Doyle  Erin")  proclamation  of 
the  republic,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
take  over  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  island.  Some  members  of  the  old 
R.  I.  C.  resisted  the  effort;  the  word  was 
spread  that  they  were  giving  informa- 
tion causing  the  arrest  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  the  1916  affair 
at  Easter  week,  and  finally  direct  at- 
tempts to  disarm  them  and  render  them 
helpless  were  begun.  Soldiers  likewise 
were  stopped  and  relieved  of  their  arms, 
and  on  September  7,  1919,  a  soldier  was 
killed  in  one  such  encounter.  This  was 
the  first  casualty  suffered  by  the  occupy- 
ing forces  since  the  1916  rebellion.  The 
first  R.  I.  C.  casualty  was  some  months 
later — January  20,  1920 — when  a  con- 
stable was  fired  at  and  wounded.  The 
town  of  Thurles  was  looted  that  same 
night. 

If  any  one  asks,  "Who  started  it?  "with 
reference  to  Ireland,  he  must  go  back 
into  the  mists  of  antiquity  for  his  an- 
swer; back  to  the  time  when  the  first 
Celt  swatted  the  first  Briton  with  the 
first  blackthorn,  or  when  the  first  Briton 
decided  to  settle  in  Ireland  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  local  population. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  date  the  pres- 
ent phase  of  disorder  from  the  killing 
of  that  soldier  at  Fermoy. 

Sporadic  retaliation  (including  the 
sack  of  Fermoy  on  September  8)  and 
counter-retaliation  followed,  until  in  the 
summer  of  1920  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  R.  I.  C.  had  resigned,  leaving  Sinn 
Fein  virtually  in  complete  control  of  the 
country  from  Dublin  southwards.  Then 
began  the  recruiting  of  the  new  R.  I.  C. 
'  from  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
other  points.  (I  met  a  man  from  Bis- 
bee,  Arizona,  in  it  at  Tralee.)  There 
was  created  the  Auxiliary  Division,  com- 
posed entirely  of  ex-officers,  and  draw- 
ing £1  a  day  each— far  more  than  the 
Constabulary  or  the  military.  Then,  late 
in  the  spring  of  1920,  the  round  of  kill- 
ings of  police  and  reprisals  (meaning 
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THREE  MEMBERS 
OF  SINN  FEIN 
— COUNT 
PLUNKETT, 

JOSEPH 
M'DONAGH, 
WHOSE  BROTHER 
HAS  BEEN 
EXECUTED, 
AND  SEAN 
MILROY,  WHO 
ESCAPED  FROM 
PRISON  WITH 
DE  VALERA 


"Sinn  Fein's 

greatest 
achievement 
is  .  .  .  that  it 
has  oriented  the 
Irish  people  into 
thinking  of  them- 
selves in  terms  of 
a  separate  entity" 

Keystone 

the  burning  of  several  houses  or  the 
shooting  of  a  few  civilians)  began  in 
earnest.  Armed  forces  poured  into  Ire- 
land on  one  hand,  and  fresh  recruits 
joined  the  I.  R.  A.  on  the  other. 

Sinn  Fein  was  driven  underground 
only  to  become  more  dangerous.  Mean- 
while more  and  more  innocent  citizens 
were  drawn  into  the  millstones. 

Ill 

And  Sinn  Fein  (pronounced,  of  course, 
"Shinn  Fayne")  is  one  of  the  real 
puzzles  of  Ireland  to-day.  In  its  essence 
Sinn  Fein  is  a  small  body  of  idealists 
ready  to  wage  war  by  fair  means  or  foul 
upon  the  enemies  of  republican  Ireland 
— which  of  course  it  translates  as  the 
British  Empire.  In  its  broader  sense  it 
is  a  name  for  a  movement  which  is 
vastly  popular  among  the  people  of 
southern  Ireland. 

Aside  from  the  inner  circles — the  Dail 
Eireann  Cabinet  and  a  few  other  men — 
there  is  no  mystery  about  the  Sinn 
Feiners.  The  activists  are  young  men 
imbued  by  an  almost  fanatical  determi- 
nation to  win  freedom  for  their  country. 
They  are  totally  fearless.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  they 
would  storm  Dublin  Castle  itself  if  they 
thought  that  there  were  anything  to  be 
gained  from  such  an  undertaking. 

Sinn  Fein's  greatest  achievement  is 
not  that  it  successfully  took  over  the 
administration  of  a  large  part  of  south- 
ern Ireland  during  the  summer  of  1920; 
nor  that  it  has  disposed  of  some  six 
hundred  British  officials  by  almost  any 
means  conveniently  at  hand.  It  is,  as 
recognized  in  an  editorial  in  the  Lon- 
don "Times"  of  January  22,  that  it  has 
oriented  the  Irish  people  into  thinking 
of  themselves  in  terms  of  a  separate 
entity.  Consider  the  response  to  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Counties 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary 
early  in  December,  1920.  Possession  of 
arms  after  that  date  rendered  an  Irish- 
man in  the  martial-law  areas  liable  to 


the  death  penalty.  Harboring  .rebels 
was  an  offense  punishable  with  death. 
A  mother  who  gave  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk  to  her  own  son  who  might  be  "on 
the  run"  rendered  herself  liable  to  execu- 
tion. Yet  since  the  martial-law  procla- 
mation southern  Ireland  has  been  more 
troubled  than  ever,  and  Sinn  Fein  ac- 
tivity has  doubled  in  intensity.  Prac- 
tically no  arms  have  been  surrendered 
and  members  of  the  I.  R.  A.  still  find 
asylum  and  shelter.  Only  the  support 
of  a  united  people  could  account  for 
such  tenacity.  The  southern  Nationalist 
does  not  favor  Sinn  Fein  politically; 
but,  above  all,  he  is  an  Irishman.  When 
the  issue  is  forced — as  it  has  been  forced 
— he  casts  his  lot  with  Sinn  Fein  rather 
than  with  England. 

IV 

Present-day  Ireland  is  not  a  country 
over  which  the  casual  visitor  is  likely 
to  wax  sentimental.  For  one  thing, 
there  is  only  one  passably  comfortable 
hotel  in  the  country  (so  far  as  one  may 
safely  generalize  from  a  knowledge  of 
hostelries  in  every  city  of  any  size  in 
Ireland),  and  that  is  in  Dublin.  The 
machinery  of  transit  and  communication 
creaks  and  wheezes.  There  are  a  very 
few  taxis  to  be  found  in  the  larger 
cities;  the  common  means  of  local  trans- 
portation is  the  side-car,  a  two-wheeled 
jaunting  cart  upon  which  one  sits  in  a 
cramped  position  and  which  careens  and 
joggles  fearsomely  over  the  uneven 
roads.  The  Irish  hotel  servant  is  ineffi- 
cient, slow,  and  ofttimes  assertive  to 
the  point  of  rudeness.  Restaurants  gen- 
erally are  poor  and  give  one  an  impres- 
sion of  slovenliness. 

These  things  are  superficials ;  but 
they  tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  local 
atmosphere  which  immediately  enlists 
the  sympathies  of  the  chance  visitor. 
Of  tourists  of  course  there  are  none. 
Empty  hotels  stand  forlornly  at  such 
resorts  as  Killarney;  the  majority  of 
those  who  pass  through  Ireland  to-day 
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are  newspaper  correspondents  and  others 
having  business  there.  Whatever  feel- 
ing of  pro-Irish  partisanship  may  be 
awakened  in  them  is  certainly  due  to 
the  natural  distaste  of  the  civilian  for 
military  rule,  and  not  to  any  insidious 
propaganda  put  out  by  the  land  or  the 
inhabitants  thereof. 

There  is  in  parts  of  Dublin — for  in- 
stance, in  the  quiet  squares  which  have 
been  unchanged  since  Georgian  times — 
a  certain  Old  World  charm.  But  there 
are  slums  in  Dublin  which  compare 
favorably  with  those  which  any  Euro- 
pean city  has  to  offer.  The  Londoner 
shows  one  Limehouse  and  Vauxhall  and 
Mile  End  Road  with  a  certain  melan- 
choly pleasure,  as  if  to  say:  "There, 
now!  Can  your  East  Side  of  New  York 
beat  that?"  But  in  the  mean  streets 
back  of  the  Custom  House  in  Dublin,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Liffey,  one  knows 
that  poverty  and  sheer  hopelessness  can 
go  little  further.  Dublin,  incidentally, 
has  almost  as  many  beggars  to  the 
square  mile  as  has  Naples. 

Cork  is  very  different  from  its  sister 
city  to  the  north.  Cork  is  hustling  and 
commercial;  Dublin  is  (in  normal  times) 
placid  and  unruffled.  Cork  bears  the 
same  relation  to  Dublin,  in  so  far  as 
communal  psychology  is  concerned,  as 
Norfolk  does  to  Richmond — the  busy 
port  and  the  capital  city.  Limerick  is 
much  like  Cork,  but  without  the  merid- 
ional touch  in  the  air.  It  is  in  Cork 
that  one  finds  the  most  bitter,  implaca- 
ble, picturesque  hatred  of  England.  It 
is  in  Cork  that  the  British  Government 
forces  have  had  the  hardest  task  of  all. 
The  people  of  Cork  are  bitter-enders, 
jusquaboutists.  They  are  like  the  most 
fiery  of  the  irreconcilables  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  after  1865.  Inciden- 
tally, Cork  is  dirty  and  muddy. 

One's  memories  of  most  of  the  smaller 
Irish  towns  are  connected  with  tragedy. 
It  seems  so  futile  that  in  these  (to  an 
American)  God-forsaken,  provincial 
little  hamlets  the  inability  of  man  to 
live  peaceably  with  man  has  brought 
death  and  destruction.  Names  come 
crowding  to  one's  mind — Macroom,  Kil- 
larney,  Tralee,  Listowel.  Tipperary, 
Thurles,   Foynes,   Balbriggan,  Mallow, 
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Blarney;  into  these  and  dozens  of  simi- 
lar places  have  come  passion  and  mur- 
der and  arson. 

V 

Many  vignettes  stand  out  clearly  in 
the  mind  of  one  who  has  known  Ireland 
in  its  present  throes.  There  is  the 
memory  of  the  village  of  Hospital,  on 
the  Limerick-Tipperary  border.  One 
finds  its  type  the  world  over;  a  single 
street,  a  soi-disant  hotel,  a  saloon  or  two, 
several  stores,  a  church,  and  a  few  dwell- 
ings. Distinctively  Irish  are  the  police 
barracks,  with  the  diamond  design  em- 
blazoned above  the  door,  and  the  cream- 
ery. 

I  saw  Hospital  for  the  first  and  only 
time  one  raw  morning  in  December,  1920. 
A  party  of  American  and  English  jour- 
nalists were  traveling  from  Limerick  to 
Tipperary  in  an  open  automobile.  This 
fact  in  itself  is  remarkable;  motor  travel 
for  more  than  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
was  strictly  forbidden,  and  it  was  only 
after  all  sorts  of  formalities  that  the 
party  was  allowed  to  make  the  tour. 
It  did  not  travel  by  rail  because  the 
railways  were  all  virtually  shut  down  at 
that  time. 

The  automobile  was  halted  at  the 
first  of  the  town's  public  houses,  and 
the  thoroughly  chilled  journalists,  leav- 
ing one  of  their  number  to  explain  mat- 
ters to  the  corporal's  guard  of  soldiers 
which  barred  the  car's  way,  filed  into 
the  convenient  "pub"  for  refreshment. 
Some  drank  Irish  whisky,  and  some 
Scotch.  All  were  sorry  immediately 
thereafter. 

The  soldiers,  after  a  perfunctory 
glance  at  the  party's  permits,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bought  drinks.  Then  a 
member  of  the  party  expressed  a  desire 
to  photograph  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
a  sand-bag  barricade,  which  jutted  out 
from  the  front  of  an  ordinary  dwelling 
well  into  the  street. 

"Sure,"  said  the  Tommy.  "Come  'nd 
see  the  officer." 

"The  officer"  was  a  tall,  blond  youth, 
immaculately  dressed,  as  is  the  manner 
of  British  subalterns,  and  thoroughly 
bored.  Without  the  slightest  display  of 
interest,  he  consented  to  the  photograph- 
ing.   Then  he  drawled: 


"What  are  you  chaps  up  to?  Hunting 
beastly  atrocities?" 

"Found  one  already,"  remarked  an 
American. 

The  subaltern  stiffened. 

"Indeed?  May  I  ask  where?"  « 

"Your  local  pub.  It  sells  the  worst 
whisky  in  Ireland." 

"Oh,  one  can't  drink  that  stuff!"  said 
the  officer,  with  a  smile.  "I  have  some 
real  Scotch  inside.  Come  and  have 
some." 

It  was  truly  "real  Scotch."  During 
the  ceremony  of  its  consumption  an  Eng- 
lish journalist,  who  had  discovered  that 
the  officer  had  during  the  war  served  in 
his  own  division,  remarked: 

"I  say,  why  all  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions?   It  seems  dull  enough  here." 

"It  is,"  promptly  assented  the  lieuten- 
ant. "When  I  came,  I  found  the  john- 
nies here  had  burned  the  local  police 
barracks,  you  know.  So  to  keep  my  men 
busy  I  had  'em  fix  me  up  my  little  for- 
tress. .  .  .  Deadly  hole  this.  I'm  fed  up" 
on  it." 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  Then: 
"In  fact,   I'm    bloody   icell  fed  up, 
gentlemen! " 

He  seemed  rendered  rather  breathless 
by  his  own  profanity;  and  the  journal- 
ists left  him  there,  with  his  men,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  outside  on  the  friendliest 
of  terms  with  the  villagers.  Ostensibly 
they  were  enemies;  really  they  were 
merely  a  somewhat  pathetic  paradox. 

VI 

One  remembers  also  conversations  with 
"A.  E."  (George  Russell),  poet  and 
mystic,  in  his  workroom  at  Plunkett 
House,  Dublin.  Outside,  the  seemingly 
ceaseless  rain  blew  against  the  windows; 
within,  the  old  man,  with  his  long  white 
beard,  sat  and  stared  into  the  peat  fire 
and  spoke  in  his  gentle  voice  of  the 
Calvary  of  his  country.  One  remembers 
Darrel  Figgis,  secretary  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  Commission  on  the  Resources  of 
Ireland,  who,  with  his  aggressive  red 
whiskers  and  his  boyish  eyes,  demon- 
strates to  one  the  vast  potentialities  of 
Ireland  if  it  were  allowed  to  work  out 
its  own  economic  destiny.  One  recalls 
Erskine  Childers,  novelist  and  historian, 
who  served  during  the  war  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy;  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  Sinn 
Fein  propagandist  and  press  agent  pur 
excellence,  who  at  present  is  "on  the 
run"  and  consequently  to  be  interviewed 
only  by  a  very  few  people.  These  men 
and  hundreds  like  them  are  terrifyingly 
sincere. 

And  of  the  general  run  of  the  people? 

The  Irishman  in  Ireland  does  not  dif- 
fer radically  from  the  Irishman  anywhere 
else.  The  fundamental  thing  to  be  re- 
membered about  him  is  that  he  is  a 
Celt  and  not  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Quick- 
tempered, moody,  imaginative,  funda- 
mentally unchanging  but  superficially 
a  being  of  apparent  instability  and  er- 
ratic temperament,  he  is  firm  in  the  con- 
viction that  no  Englishman  can  ever 
understand  him.  He  is  fond  of  portray- 
ing the  Englishman  as  slow,  heavy,  un- 
imaginative, and  stupid;  and  when  one 
asks  him  -why  such  a  deficient  race 
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should  have  held  sway  in  his  country  for 
so  many  hundreds  of  years,  he  fails  to 
see  the  absurdity  of  his  estimate  of  the 
people  in  the  neighboring  island.  He  is 
sentimental,  but  certainly  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  acquaintance  with  romantic 
Irish  plays  and  ballads  would  suggest. 
He  varies  amazingly  of  course.  In  Gal- 
way  there  are  families  which  believe 
firmly  that  the  fairies  will  cast  a  spell 
over  their  children  unless  due  precau- 
tions are  observed;  in  Dublin  there  are 
men  of  culture  and  scientific  attain- 
ments almost  second  to  none  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles. 

But  all  of  these  people — rich  man, 
poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief — believe 
fundamentally  in  the  fact  of  Ireland's 
separate  nationality.  The  Nationalists 
do  not,  as  their  name  would  imply,  favor 
the  Irish  Republic;  and  the  Unionists  of 
course  stand  for  close  adherence  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  they  nevertheless 
recognize  the  psychology  of  their  com- 
patriots. 

More  and  more  Irishmen  of  all  creeds 
are  veering  to  the  "killing  no  murder" 
fallacy.  That  is,  they  tend  to  credit 
what  seems  to  me  the  weakest  of  Sinn 
Fein's  claims:  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  Ireland  and  the  British  Empire, 
and  that  the  shooting  down  of  unarmed 
British  forces  is  a  legitimate  form  of 
warfare.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  vicious 
circle,  it  is  the  round  of  assassination 
and  counter-assassination,  outrage  and 
reprisal,  which  devastates  Ireland  to- 
day; and  he  is  indeed  a  man  of  ad- 
mirable detachment  who,  residing  in 
Ireland  to-day,  does  not  take  sides  one 
way  or  the  other.  One's  perspective 
alters  amazingly  between  Kingstown 
and  Holyhead  (the  Irish  and  English 
channel  ports);  one  journalist  is  cred- 
ited with  the  saying  that   the  Irish 
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REFUGEES  LEAVING  THEIR  HOME  IN  TRALEE 
"One's  memories  of  most  of  the  smaller  Irish  towns  are  connected  with  tragedy.  .  .  . 
In  these  (to  an  American)  God-forsaken,  provincial  little  handets  the  inability  of  man 
to  live  peaceably  with  man  has  brought  death  and  destruction.  Names  come  crowding  to 
one's  mind— Macroom,  Killarney,  Tralee.  .  .  .  Into  these  and  dozens  of  similar  places 
have  come  passion  and  murder  and  arson" 
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A  TWO-WHEELED  TAXI  IN  DUBLIN 
"There  are  a  very  few  taxis  to  be  found 
in  the  larger  cities;  the  common  means  of 
local  transportation  is  the  side-car,  a  two- 
wheeled  jaunting  cart  upon  which  one  sits  in 
a  cramped  position  and  which  careens  and 
joggles  fearsomely  over  the  uneven  roads" 


Sea  is  wider  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean  so 
far  as  it  is  a  bar  to  national  under- 
standing. Nevertheless  there  remains 
that  next-doorness  to  England  which 
keeps  the  Briton  thinking  of  Ireland 
merely  as  a  rebellious  province. 

VII 

However,  suppose — just  suppose — that 
southern  Ireland  were  to  get  what  it 
wants.  Not  independence,  of  course; 
that  is  unattainable  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  even  the  most  extreme  repub- 
licans probably,  in  their  innermost 
hearts,  recognize  it,  although  they  would 
repudiate  the  suggestion  that  their  ideal 
has  been  set  too  high  for  practical  re- 
alization. But  suppose  that  Ireland 
were  to  be  accorded  the  widest  possible 
form  of  Home  Rule  within  the  Empire: 
fiscal  autonomy,  control  of  customs  and 
excise  duties — in  short,  virtually  all  the 
prerogatives  now  enjoyed  by  Canada  or 
Australia. 

Ulster  would  stick  out  like  a  sore 
thumb. 

Ulster  lives  in  the  present.  Its  people 
say  that  the  south  lives  on  memories  of 
past  wrongs  and  inchoate  visions  of 
future  glories.  Ulster  is  industrial,  hus- 
tling, businesslike.  It  builds  ships  and 
it  weaves  textiles.  And  it  worships  Sir 
Edward  Carson. 

An  Ulster  Sunday-school  teacher  once 
put  to  her  class  the  question,  "Who 
made  the  world?" 

"Sir  Edward  Carson,"  was  the  prompt 
reply  from  half  a  dozen  children. 

"No.  Sir  Edward  is  a  great  man,  but 
he  didn't  make  the  world.  Can't  any 
of  the  class  think  who  really  did  make 
the  world?" 

"God,"  timidly  hazarded  a  small  boy 
in  one  corner. 

The  rest  of  the  class  turned  savagely 
on  him. 


"Shut  up,  ye  wee  Sinn  Feiner!"  they 
chorused. 

Ulster  is  one  of  the  four  ancient  prov- 
inces of  Ireland.  As  does  each  of  the 
others — Connaught,  Leicester,  and  Mun- 
ster — it  includes  several  counties.  Six  of 
Ireland's  thirty-two  counties  are  in  Ul- 
ster, and,  although  there  is  in  them  a 
considerable  Catholic  Nationalist  minor- 
ity— as  witness  the  bloody  Belfast  riots 
last  summer — it  is  preponderatingly 
Protestant  and  Unionist.  It  hates  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  but  it  fears  it  even 
though  it  now  has  its  own  Home  Rule. 
It  is  ironical  that  Ulster,  which  was 
arming  against  Home  Rule  for  all  Ire- 
land in  1914,  now  arms  against  the 
south,  which  doesn't  want  Home  Rule — 
or  the  1920  Lloyd  George  brand,  any- 
way. Ulster  doesn't  particularly  want 
Home  Rule  either.  Belfast  is  not  at  all 
excited  over  the  prospect  of  being  the 
seat  of  the  first  Irish  Parliament  recog- 
nized by  the  British  crown  for  over  one 
hundred  years.  Ulster  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  south  wants  to  raise 
customs  barriers  against  it,  to-  tax  it 
out  of  existence,  and  that  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  its  vigilance  may  prove 
fatal.  In  fact,  Ulster  views  the  south  in 
much  the  same  light  as  France  now 
views  Germany:  for  the  moment  in  each 
case  the  former  is  ascendant,  apparently 
secure;  but  in  reality  each  is  decidedly 
uncomfortable,  like  the  small  boy  who 
doesn't  believe  in  the  terrors  of  the 
dark,  but  who,  just  the  same,  prefers 
the  light. 

It  was  after  a  trip  to  Belfast,  a  return 
to  Dublin,  and  a  final  crossing  to  Eng- 
land that  an  American  journalist  reached 
the  conclusion  that,  exciting  as  "cover- 
ing" the  Irish  situation  now  is,  it  would 
be  tame  beside  the  task  of  being  a  war 
correspondent  at  the  first  All-Irish  Peace 
Conference. 
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A  REMARKABLE  PORTRAIT 

SECRETARY  LANSING    PAINTS  PRESIDENT  WILSON 


AS  a  tragic  record  of  wrecked  friend- 
ship and  political  ineptitude  this 
book1  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unique.  Never,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
the  second  highest  officer  of  a  great 
state  in  a  great  national  and  interna- 
tional crisis  broken  with  his  master  and 
then  appealed  to  the  world  for  a  verdict 
upon  the  injustice  with  which  he  has 
been  treated.  There  is  one  possible  ex- 
ception. Clarendon  broke  with  Charles 
II  and  wrote  a  vindication  which  was 
condemned  by  Parliament  to  be  burned 
by   the    common    hangman.  Wolsey 
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broke  with  Henry  VIII,  but  his  only  ap- 
peal from  the  egotism  of  his  monarch  is 
the  famous  phrase  which  Shakespeare 
puts  into  his  mouth  expressing  the  wish 
that  he  had  served  his  God  with  half 
the  zeal  he  served  his  king.  Charles 
James  Fox  broke  with  George  III,  but 
left  no  portrait  of  the  latter's  incom- 
petence. Halifax  broke  with  James 
II  and  Shrewsbury  broke  with  William 
of  Orange.  But  it  was  Macaulay,  and 
not  Halifax  or  Shrewsbury,  who  painted 
the  portraits  of  William  III,  of  James  II, 
the  latter  a  ruler  who,  as  another  writer 
says,  "showed  firmness  when  conciliation 
was  needful  and  weakness  when  resolu- 
tion alone  could  have  saved  the  day; 
moreover,  though  he  mismanaged  almost 
every  political  problem  with  which  he 
personally  dealt,  he  was  singularly  tact- 
less and  impatient  of  advice." 

Feeling,  perhaps,  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  a  future  Shakespeare  or 
a  future  Macaulay  may  arise  to  deal 
with  the  Peace  Conference  and  with  its 
most  outstanding  personality,  Mr.  Lan- 
sing believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inter- 
pret that  personality  himself. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Lansing's  book  is 
"The  Peace  Negotiations:  A  Per- 
sonal Narrative."  It  might  as  well 
have  been  named  "Woodrow  Wilson:  A 

'The  Peace  Negotiations:  A  Personal  Narra- 
tive. By  Robert  Lansing.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, ISoston. 


Personal  Portrait,"  for  in  every  chapter 
and  on  almost  every  page  there  appears 
the  hand,  the  face,  the  voice,  the  mental 
reaction  of  President  Wilson.  The  origin 
of  the  book  is  found  in  the  letter  which 
President  Wilson  wrote  to  Mr.  Lansing 
in  February,  1920,  requesting  his  resig- 
nation. Indeed,  the  first  chapter  opens 
abruptly  with  a  quotation  from  the 
President's  letter  which  would  be  comic 
in  its  pedagogic  and  dictatorial  spirit  if 
it  were  not  tragic: 

While  we  were  still  in  Paris,  I  felt, 
and  have  felt  increasingly  ever  since, 
that  you  accepted  my  guidance  and 
direction  on  questions  with  re- 
gard to  which  I  had  to  instruct  you 
only  with  increasing-  reluctance.  .  .  . 

I  must  say  that  it  would  relieve  me 
of  embarrassment,  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
embarrassment  of  feeling-  your  reluc- 
tance and  divergence  of  judgment,  if 
you  would  give  your  present  office  up 
and  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  select 
some  one  whose  mind  would  more 
willingly  go  along  with  mine. 

Mr.  Lansing  assigns  as  his  reason  for 
this  personal  narrative  the  desire  to 
learn  from  the  American  public  whether 
his  course  of  action,  which  led  to  his 
abrupt  dismissal  from  his  high  office, 
was  justified.  He  declares  that  he 
wishes  to  interpret,  not  Mr.  Wilson,  but 
himself.  "To  attempt  to  dissect  the 
mentality  and  to  analyze  the  intellectual 
processes  of  Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  my 
purpose."  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
reader  gets  a  picture,  not  of  Mr.  Lansing, 
but  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  book  gives  a 
reflection  of  Lansing,  hut  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  vivid  outline  of  Wilson.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  after  reading  it 
the  severest  critic  of  the  ex-President 
ought  to  be  able  to  understand  why  Mr. 
Wilson  might  have  wished  almost  any 
time  since  1918  to  ask  for  Mr.  Lansing's 
resignation,  for  Mr.  Lansing  makes  it 
perfectly  clear  by  publication  of  notes 
which  he  had  written  to  the  President 
and  of  extracts  from  his  own  diary  that 
for  four  years  he  had  been  unsympa- 
thetic with  the  President's  point  of  view 
regarding  world  peace.  The  President's 
gross  error,  so  far  as  his  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  Secretary  are  concerned, 
was  in  asking  for  the  resignation  in  the 
form  and  in  the  terms  in  which  he 
couched  his  request.  Mr.  Lansing's 
error,  which  he  admits  himself,  was  in 
remaining  in  office  so  long  when,  he 
found  himself  so  clearly  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  President's  temperament, 
policies,  and  methods.  He  remained  in 
office  from  patriotic  motives— from  a 
fear  that  his  resignation  during  the  war 
might  have  injured  the  cause  of  America, 
and,  after  the  armistice,  that  it  might 
have  interfered  with  the  rapid  estab- 
lishment of  peace. 

It  was  a  difficult  question  for  him  to 
decide.    It  is  not  easy  to  see  even  now 


whether  his  resignation  in  December, 
1918,  or  January,  1919,  would  have  been 
a  detriment  or  an  advantage  to  the 
political  welfare  of  the  country.  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  an  advantage  to 
Mr.  Lansing  himself,  for  he  had  to  live 
and  work  for  at  least  a  year  in  a  thor- 
oughly anomalous  position,  which  must 
have  been  exceedingly  irksome  to  him 
and  must  have  greatly  interfered  with 
his  work.  No  man  can  do  good  work 
who  is  living  in  a  continuous  state  of 
vexation  of  spirit  and  irritation  of  mind. 

My  sympathies  are  with  Mr.  Lansing, 
and  they  are  increased  by  the  courtesy, 
dignity,  and  candor  with  which  he  has 
written  his  book.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
attack  upon  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  those 
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who  buy  it  in  the  hope  that  they  are  going 
to  find  some  spicy  reading  will  be  com- 
pletely disappointed.  He  does  not  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  the  President's 
course  in  either  going  to  Paris  or  in 
acting  there  as  practically  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States.  "From 
first  to  last  he  acted  entirely  within  his 
Constitutional  powers  as  President  of 
the  United  States."  But  he  does  ques- 
tion very  frankly  the  President's  wis- 
dom and  good  judgment  in  all  his  rela- 
tions to  the  Peace  Treaty.  He  did  not 
approve  of  Mr.  Wilson's  going  to  Paris 
in  person.  He  did  not  approve  of  his 
weaving  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  into  the  Peace  Treaty  itself. 
He  did  not  approve  of  making  the 
League  of  Nations  a  military  alliance 
based  on  Article  X  instead  of  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Nations  to  establish  judicial 
procedure  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  He  did  not  approve  of 
the  Shantung  settlement.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  President's  negotiations 
with  the  Russian  Bolshevists.  He  did 
not  approve  of  the  President's  appeal  to 
the  country  in  1918  to  vote  only  for 
Democrats,  an  appeal  which  he  calls  an 
"injudicious  and  unwarranted  attack 
upon  the  loyalty  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents." But  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
President's  dignity,  courtesy,  and  moral 
convictions.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Lan- 
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sing  regards  Mr.  Wilson  as  tempera- 
mentally unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  great 
administrator  in  a  democracy.  He  sums 
up  his  estimate  of  the  President's  ad- 
ministrative character  in  the  following 
passage: 

As  I  review  the  entire  negotiations 
and  the  incidents  which  took  place  at 
Paris,  President  Wilson's  inherent 
dislike  to  depart  in  the  least  from  an 
announced  course,  a  characteristic 
already  referred  to,  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  most  potent  influence 
in  determining  his  method  of  work 
during  the  I'eace  Conference.  He 
seemed  to  think  that,  having  marked 
out  a  definite  plan  of  action,  any 
deviation  from  it  would  show  intel- 
lectual weakness  or  vacillation  of 
purpose.  Even  when  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  in  view  of  changed 
conditions  it  was  wise  to  change  a ' 
policy  which  he  had.  openly  adopted 
or  approved,  he  clung  to  it  with  pecu- 
liar tenacity,  refusing  or  merely  fail- 
ing to  modify  it.  Mr.  Wilson's  mind 
once  made  up  seemed  to  become  in- 
flexible. It  appeared  to  grow  im- 
pervious to  arguments  and  even  to 
facts.  It  lacked  the  elasticity  and  re- 
ceptivity which  have  always  been 
characteristic  of  sound  judgment  and 
right  thinking.  He  might  break,  but 
he  would  not  bond.  This  rigidity  of 
mind  accounts  in  large  measure  for 
the  deplorable,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  needless,  conflict  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate  over  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  accounts  for 
other  incidents  in  his  career  which 
have  materially  weakened  his  influ- 
ence and  cast  doubts  on  his  wisdom. 
It  also  accounts,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  President's  failure  to  prepare  or 
to  adopt  a  programme  at  Paris  or  to 
commit  himself  to  a  draft  of  a  treaty 
as  a  basis  for  the  negotiations,  which 
failure,  I  am  convinced,  not  only  pre- 
vented the  signature  of  a  short  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  peace,  but  lost  Mr. 
Wilson  the  leadership  in  the  proceed- 
ings, as  the  statesmen  of  the  other 
Great  Powers  outlined  the  Treaty 
negotiated  and  suggested  the  majority 
of  the  articles  which  were  written 
into  it.  It  would  have  made  a  vast 
difference  if  the  President  had  known 
definitely  what  he  sought,  but  he  ap- 
parently did  not.  He  dealt  in  gen- 
eralities, leaving,  but  not  committing, 
to  others  their  definition  and  applica- 
tion. He  was  always  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  repudiate  the  inter- 
pretation which  others  might  place 
upon  his  declarations  of  principle. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  justified  in  asking  for  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's resignation,  whether  Mr.  Lansing 
was  justified  in  remaining  in  his  post 
long  after  he  had  lost  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Wilson,  whether  Mr.  Lansing  (as 
Mr.  Wilson  apparently  thinks)  is  too 
legalistic  to  be  a  great  or  even  an  influ- 
ential statesman — all  these  questions  are 
ephemeral,  although  interesting.  But 
what  is  to  be  Mr.  Wilson's  position  in 
history  as  an  American  President,  and 
what  decision  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  shall  come  to  with  regard  to 
an  international  association  or  league — 
these  questions  are  not  ephemeral.  They 
are  of  real  and  lasting  importance  to 
human  progress.     Shall  Mr.  Wilson's 


methods  and  policies  be  adopted  as  an 
ideal  for  democracy  or  shall  they  be 
avoided  as  indicating  one  of  the  pitfalls 
of  democracy?  It  is  important  that  in- 
telligent men  shall  have  some  opinion 
on  these  points.  Mr.  Lansing's  book  is 
a  very  illuminating  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  these 
questions.  It  will  be  a  source  book  or 
document  which,  I  hazard  a  guess, 
future  historians  will  consult  with  in- 
terest, and  after  they  have  read  it  will 
quote  with  confidence. 

A  word  should  be  added  as  to  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's workmanship  in  the  writing  of 
this  book.  It  is  admirable.  Quiet, 
calm,  dispassionate,  fair-minded,  and 
even  self-critical,  speaking  as  he  would 
speak  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  or  principle  and  not  as  a 
popular  lawyer  would  speak  to  a  jury 
in  a  sensational  case  of  personal  animos- 
ity and  prejudice,  Mr.  Lansing  has  never- 
theless, perhaps  unconsciously,  por- 
trayed the  person  and  character  of  Mr. 
Wilson  in  a  way  that  might  command 
the  admiration  of  a  Henry  James  among 
novelists  or  a  Sargent  among  portrait 
painters.  What  makes  Velasquez  one  of 
the  greatest  portrait  painters  of  all 
times  is  his  simple  truthfulness;  his 
depiction  both  of  the  charms  and  the 
defects  of  his  subject;  and  his  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  color,  which,  while 
often  vivid,  is  never  lurid.  It  is  qual- 
ities similar  to  these  which  make  Mr. 
Lansing's  portrait  of  Wilson  more  im- 
pressive the  more  it  is  considered. 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott. 

THE  NEW  BOOKS 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL,  ECONOMY 
UNITED    STATES    AND    LATIN  AMERICA 
(THE).    By  John  Holladay  Lata.ne,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City. 

This  volume  describes  the  political 
history  of  Latin-American  countries 
from  the  time  when  the  colonies  began 
to  revolt  against  European  rule.  In 
particular,  it  is  an  account  of  the  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  The  author, 
who  is  now  Dean  of  the  College  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  already  well 
known  because  of  his  previous  volumes 
on  Latin-American  subjects. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 

(THE)     By  Henry  P.  Davison.  Illustrated. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
PASSING   LEGIONS    (THE).     By  George  Bu- 
chanan Fife.     Illustrated.     The  Macmillan 

Company,  New  York. 
STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  IN 

ITALY  (THE).     By  Charles  M.  Bakewell. 

Illustrated.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New 

York. 

RED  CROSS  CHAPTER  AT  WORK   (A).  By 

Marie  Cecil  and  Anselm  Chomel.  Illus- 
trated.   The  Hollenbeck  Press,  Indianapolis. 

Here  are  four  volumes  descriptive  of 
Red  Cross  work.  Mr.  Davison's  is  a 
general  description  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  the  war;  Mr.  Fife's  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  American  Red  Cross 
met  the  American  army  in  Great  Brit- 
ain; Mr-  Bakewell's  is  a  description  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy:  and 
the  book  by  Marie  Cecile  and  Anselm 


Chomel  describes  a. particular  Red  Cross 
Chapter  at  work.  This  last-named  vol- 
ume is  a  narrative  history  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Chapter,  and  Miss  Chomel 
and  her  brother  have  done  something 
more  than  to  give  us  dry  statistics.  Of 
these  four  volumes,  Mr.  Davison's  will 
doubtless  be  the  one  to  which  reference 
will  most  frequently  be  made.  As  Mr. 
Davison  was  Chairman  of  the  War  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Red  Cross,  his  book 
carries  with  it  its  own  authority.  Its 
value  will  be  a  double  one;  first,  for  the 
wealth  of  accurate  detail  with  which  the 
ramifications  of  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  are  set  forth,  and,  second,  for  its 
appeal  to  the  American  people  for  their 
continued  interest  in  the  Red  Cross. 

FI  R  TRADE  OF  AMERICA  (THE).  By  Agnes 
C.  Laut.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  book's  matter-of-fact  title  gives 
little  indication  of  the  world  of  romance 
that  it  unfolds.  The  haunts  of  the  In- 
dian trapper,  the  story  of  the  great  fur 
companies,  the  habits  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals  and  the  methods  of  hunting 
them  and  making  their  pelts  into  gar- 
ments, the  attempts  to  raise  these  ani- 
mals on  farms — all  are  described  enter- 
tainingly and  with  full  knowledge.  In 
addition,  complete  descriptions  of  furs, 
dyed  and  undyed,  are  given,  which  will 
be  helpful  to  every  woman  who  buys  or 
plans  to  buy  a  fur  garment. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
ACROSS  MONGOLIAN  PLAINS.    By  Roy  Chap- 
man Andrews.    Illustrated.    D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Sportsmen  and  lovers  of  wild  life  will 
revel  in  this  book.  Its  author  has  pur- 
posely minimized  the  scientific  aspects 
of  his  expedition  and  expanded  the  pic- 
turesque and  adventurous  elements.  The 
illustrations,  from  photographs  by  Mrs. 
Andrews,  are  exceptionally  good. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
CHURCH  AND  LABOR  (THE).    Edited  bj  John 
A.    Ryan,   D.D.,   LL.D..    and    Joseph  Huss- 
lein,  S.J.,  Ph.D.     The  Macmillan  Company. 
New  York. 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST  (THE).  By  the  Rev.  G. 
Robinson  Lees,  B.A.  Illustrated.  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

MIND-ENERGY.  By  Henri  Bergson.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  Wildon  Carr.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

POWER  OF  PRAYER  (THE).  Being  a  Selection 
of  Walker  Trust  Essays  with  a  Study  of 
the  Essays  as  a  Religious  and  Theological 
Document.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  W. 
P.  Paterson,  D.D.,  and  David  Russell.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  New  York. 

RELIGION  AND  BUSINESS.  By  Roger  W. 
Babson.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

RELIGION  AND  HEALTH.  By  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D..  Sc.D.,  etc.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DEMOCRACY      AND     ASSIMILATION.  The 

Blending  of  Immigrant  Heritages  in  Amer- 
ica. By  Julius  Draehsler.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York 
EVENING  PLAY  CENTRES  FOR  CHILDREN. 
By  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan.  Preface  by 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 
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Like  this? 


Or  like  this? 


Nyack-KocMand  Lake  Road, 
New  York.  "  Tarvia-X" 
Penetration,  1616. 


is  estimated 
the  farmers  alone  to. 
6300,000,000  yearly  in  marke 
■  ing  crops  because  of  roads  like  this 


How  Did  Your  Roads 
Come  Through  the  Winter  ? 

THE  annual  Spring  thaw  is  the  "  Waterloo" 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  road  throughout 
the  country.  For  weeks  in  the  Spring,  when 
the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  they  are 
swamps  of  sodden  mud — often  impassable — 
always  hard  going. 

To  spend  money  year  after  year  on  unim- 
proved roads,  is  to  send  good  money  after  bad. 
For,  at  best,  such  roads  are  hopelessly  inadequate 
for  present-day  traffic. 

Look  at  the  Tarvia  road  at  the  right.  Isn't 
that  the  sort  of  road  you  need  ?  A  road  that  is 
dustless,  mudless,  frost-proof  and  traffic-proof 
365  days  in  the  year  ? 

Good  roads  like  that  are  not  expensive. 
They  are  within  the  reach  of  every  community. 


Let  us  send  you  facts,  figures  and  pictures  of 
some  Tarvia  roads  near  you — roads  that  have 
come  through  the  freezes  and  thaws,  the  rains 
and  the  snows  of  winter,  smooth  and  firm — all 
ready  for  the  heavy  summer  traffic. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  for  use  in 
building  new  roads  and  repairing  old  ones.  It 
reinforces  the  road  surface  and  makes  it  not 
only  dustless  and  mudless,  but  waterproof,  frost- 
proof and  automobile-proof.  Where  the  existing 
macadam  or  gravel  road  can  be  used  as  a  base, 
the  cost  of  a  traffic-proof  Tarvia  top  is  extremely 
low. 

Illustrated  booklets  descriptive  of  the  various 
Tarvia  treatments  free  on  request. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road 
authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Special 
Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road 
problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road 
conditions  or  problems  in 
your  vicinity  the  matter  "-Si*© 
will  have  the  prompt  at-  ^jBtSc"r"r!^3^--^ 
tention    of    experienced  mHHb    -  6?Tr 

engineers.  This  service  is 
free  for  the  asking.  If  you 

want  BETTER  ROADS  KS^st,^~pi 
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Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


The  plant  of  the  Detroit  Seam- 
less Steel  Tubes  Company  is 
really  an  immense  one-room 
structure,  divided  for  purposes 
of  daylight  and  ventilation,  into 
three  bays,  one  700  feet  long, 
the  others  500  feet  long  and  each 
approximately  100  feet  wide. 
Each  bay  is  surmounted  by  a 
valley  roof,  equipped  with  the 
latest  design  of  Fenestra  Con- 
tinuous Top  Hung  Sash,  oper- 
ated mechanically.  These  sash 
when  opened,  form  a  weather 
protected  outlet  which  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  ventilating 
system. 

Exceptionally  high  sidewalls 
of  Fenestra  throw  an  evenly 
distributed  light  well  into  the' 
center  of  the  working  floor, 
where  it  is  augmented  by  the 
broad  glass  area  in  the  monitors. 


How  Continuous 
the  Atmosphere  Clear 

Pure,  fresh  air,  and  clear  atmosphere — in  a  mammoth 
steel  working  plant  with  its  hot  rolling  and  piercing 
machines,  batteries  of  forges  and  annealing  furnaces, 
and  pickling  vats,  belching  out  smoke  and  gas  and  fumes. 

This  is  the  contrast  which  exists  in  the  new  plant  of  the 
Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company,  makers  of  tubes 
for  boilers,  automobiles  and  other  mechanical  purposes. 

How  is  this  result  accomplished  ?  The  course  of  the 
smoke  as  it  arises  from  the  furnaces  furnishes  the  answer. 

Fenestra  Continuous  Monitor  Sash,  row  upon  row  of 
it,  open  the  sides  of  the  great  valley  trusses  in  the  roof, 
and  the  upper  portions  of  the  sidewalls  from  one  end  of 
the  building  to  the  other.  The  contour  of  the  roof  guides 
the  rising  smoke  directly  towards  these  wide  openings, 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2250  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Canadian  Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


Sidewall  Sash  Continuous  Sash  Counterbalanced  Sash 

Underwriter's  Labeled  Sash  Mechanical  Operators 
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Architect,  Albert  Kahn;  Contractor,  The  Albert  A. 
AWrecht  Company 

Sash  Erected  by  Fenestra  Construction  Company 


Windo Walls  Keep 
in  a  Steel  Tubes  Mill 


through  which  it  is  sucked  as  from  a  chimney,  while 
pure  air  enters  through  the  ventilators  in  the  sidewall 
sash  near  the  ground. 

"Our  problem  here  was  unique,"  explained  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  plant.  '  'We  had  to  recruit  our  labor 
from  men  used  to  the  clean,  well  lighted  plants  of  the 
automobile  industry,  rather  than  the  less  favorable  con- 
ditions of  typical  steel  mill  districts.  We  have  used 
especial  care  to  secure  healthful  working  conditions, 
good  light,  and  proper  ventilation." 

The  plant  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Fenestra  cooperates  with  the  architect  and  engineer- 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  dominates  the  field  of  indus- 
trial window  construction. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2250  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Canadian  Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


Sidewall  Sash  Continuous  Sash  Counterbalanced  Sash 

Underwriter's  Labeled  Sash  Mechanical  Operators 


Fenestra  Continuous  Sash,  by 
its  ventilating  advantages, 
helps  make  'working  conditions 
pleasant  in  the  following  nation- 
ally known  manufacturing 
plants : 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Contrs.  —  Hun- 
kin-Conkey  Construction  Co. 

Studebaker  Corp  ,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Contrs. — James  Stewart  &  Co., 
Incorporated 

Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  Woodstock,  III. 
Archt.—A.S.  Coffin,  Contr.— 
Chas.  W.  Secord 

New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol, 
Conn  Engrs  —Lockwood,  Greene 
&  Co.,  Contr  —  Turner  Construc- 
tion Company 

Eaton  Axle  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.  Engrs. 
—  Geo.  S.  Rider  &  Co.,  Contr.— 
Crowell-Lundoff  &  Little 

Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  Spring- 
field, III.  Archt.  —  Lockwood 
Greene  &  Co.,  Supervising  Engrs. 
Contr  — Wells  Bros.  Constn.  Co. 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co  ,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Archt.  —  AustinCo. 
Contr.— S.  B.  Cole 

Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co,  West 
Springfield,  Mass  Archt  —Mc- 
Clintock&  Craig,  Contr  —  Tucker 
&  Lewis 

White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  G. 
Contr  — Watson  Engineering  Co. 

Singer  Mfg.  Co.,  Elizabelhporl,  N.  J. 
Contr  —  Turner  Construction  Co. 

Maytag  Company,  Newton,  Iowa. 
Archt  —  H.  Raeder,  Contr.  —  H. 
A.  Peters  Company 


W  L.  DOUGLAS 

"£S!£P»&00  SHOES 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  AA  II  Special  Shoes  $a  AA 

Hand  Workmanship       -Ll/.l/l/    ||      Stylish  and  Durable  U.l/U 

JW£Ar  J1ND  WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 

They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.Theyaremadeof  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 

centers  of  America.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  inNewYork. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

CA  II  TP"  I  f\  WLM  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
#Vw    I    I   \J   111    Douglas  shoes.  The  name 


$4.50&*5.00 


and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole, 
to  see  that  it  has  not  been  changed  or 


Be  careful 
mutilated. 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 

the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how      j/u  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free.         m  ^park  st  >  Brockton,  Mass. 


al  President  0? 


Make 
Us  Prove 
"That  You  Can  Hear! 

We  do  not  expect  those  who  are  hard 
of  hearing  to  take  our  word  that  the 
Acousticon  will  make  them  hear  clearly 
once  more — No  one's  word  should  he 
taken  for  that.  We  do  expect*  however, 
that  for  their  own  individual  satisfac- 
tion, before  giving  up  in  discouragement, 
they  will  permit  us  to  loan  them  the 

1921  Acousticon 

For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Expense 

400,000  delighted  users  have  given  us  this  per- 
mission to  their  relief  and  profit.  Most  of 
them  had  tried  many  other  aids  and  treatments 
without  avail— But  the  Acousticon  has  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  So  dis- 
regarding your  past  experiences,  write  for  your 
free  trial  today. 

Dictograph  Products  Corp. 
1303  Candler  Bids.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Any  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Earn 
Money  in  Spare  Time 

IF  there  are  boys  or  girls 
in  your  family,  why 
not  encourage  them  to 
become  Outlook  salesmen 
in  your  neighborhood  ? 
This  outdoor  work  is  good 
fun  and  is  excellent  train- 
ing for  a  business  career. 
We  supply  all  necessary 
materials  to  start  this 
work,  and  furnish  com- 
plete suggestions  as  to  how 
to  proceed.  No  investment 
or  experience  is  required. 
If  a  youngster  is  old  enough 
to  play  marbles  or  spin  a 
top,  he  is  old  enough  to 
earn  his  own  spending  mo- 
ney selling  The  Outlook. 
Address  applications  to  Carrier  Department 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


THIS  WEEK'S 
OUTLOOK 

A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY 
OF  CURRENT  HISTORY1 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY  J 

Scarborough  School,  Scarborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ireland 

IN  last  week's  Outlook,  the  issue  of 
March  £0,  the  first  article  in  Mr. 
Scarborough's  rather  unusual  corre- 
spondence from  Ireland  appeared.  On 
another  page  in  this  week's  issue  we 
find  further  correspondence  on  the  same 
subject.  In  answering  the  following 
questions  both  of  these  articles  should 
be  studied. 

How  do  you  interpret  the  following 
statement,  found  on  page  505  of  last 
week's  issue:  "If  the  turbulent  isle  were, 
say,  as  far  away  from  Whitehall  as 
Mesopotamia,  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  sort  of  settlement  would  long  since  ^ 
have  been  reached"? 

Who  is  Sir  Horace  Plunkett?  What  is 
his  attitude  on  the  Irish  question?  Com- 
pare his  ideas  on  this  question  with 
those  of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  position  taken  by 
each? 

How  old  is  the  Irish  problem?  What 
relation  had  the  following  men  to  it: 
Henry  II,  Henry  VIII,  Cromwell,  Will- 
iam III,  William  Pitt,  Daniel  O'Connell, 
Gladstone,  Parnell,  and  John  Redmond? 

What  is  the  substance  of  anti-Irish 
legislation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
up  to  1800?  Can  you  show  by  numerous 
definite  illustrations  that  England  has 
experienced  a  change  of  attitude  toward 
Ireland  since  1800? 

What  was  Fenianism?  Who  organized 
this  movement?  What  comparisons  can 
you  make  between  it  and  Sinn  Fein? 

Could  Ireland  to-day  be  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  constitutional  self-govern- 
ment within  the  British  Empire  as  do 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand? 
If  so,  why  isn't  she? 

An  exceptionally  fair-minded  presenta- 
tion of  the  Irish  question  may  be  found 
in  Chapter  XIV  of  "Modern  and  Con- 
temporary European  History,"  by  J.  S. 
Schapiro  (Houghton  Mifflin).  A  very 
readable  and  unbiased  volume  on  the 
Irish  problem  is  Turner's  "Ireland  and 
England"  (Century).  Stimulating  read- 
ing on  this  question  will  also  be  found 
in  "Red  Terror  and  Green,"  by  Richard 
Dawson  (Button),  and  in  "Ireland— An 
Enemy  of  the  Allies?"  by  R.  C.  Escon- 
flaire  (Dutton). 

Cardinal  Gibbons 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Cardinal?  What  is  the  function  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals? 

What  are  the  leading  facts  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical record  of  Cardinal  Gibbons? 

In  what  respects  did  the  Cardinal  help 
Protestants  and  Catholics  to  understand 
each  other  better?  How  valuable  do  you 
consider  this  phase  of  his  work? 

Did  Cardinal  Gibbons  prove  that  a 


i  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  histoiy 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  d'scus 
sion  in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  aff an 3  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them.— The  Editors. 


man  may  be  both  a  loyal  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  a  loyal  American?  What  specific 
illustration  can  you  give  in  support  of 
your  answer? 

What  outstanding  characteristics  and 
aptitudes  did  Cardinal  Gibbons  possess? 
Are  such  characteristics  and  aptitudes 
beyond  the  possession  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple? 

In  what  respects  is  America  and  the 
whole  world  poorer  for  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons? 

Book  Table  :  "A  Remarkable 

Portrait " 

Do  you  find  anything  new  in  what 
Mr.  Lansing  tells  us  about  President 
Wilson?  If  not,  of  what  value  do  you 
consider  Mr.  Lansing's  book? 

Mr.  Lansing  was  very  much  opposed 
to  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  French- 
British-American  Alliance.  Is  he  to  be 
respected  or  condemned  for  signing  these 
documents?  Would  Mr.  Lansing  have 
done  himself  more  credit  if  he  had  re- 
signed as  a  Peace  Commissioner  and 
thus  have  had  no  part  in  these  arrange- 
ments? 

There  are  those  who  gravely  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Lansing  publishing  his 
Look  on  the  peace  negotiations.  Among 
other  things,  such  believe  that  he  should 
have  waited  for  time  and  the  official 
correspondence  for  the  vindication  of 
his  attitude  and  action.  Was  it  Mr. 
Lansing's  duty  to  interpret  his  own  ac- 
tion and  President  Wilson  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Peace  Treaty? 

A  Criminal's  Jaunt  to 
Washington 

Do  you  think  Attorney-General  Daugh- 
erty  did  right  in  allowing  Mr.  Debs  to 
leave  the  Federal  penitentiary  and  go  to 
Washington? 

What  matters  would  you  take  into 
consideration  if  you  were  in  position  to 
grant  pardons?  Do  any  of  these  fit  the 
case  of  Mr.  Debs? 

From  the  standpoint  of  expediency,  is 
there  anything  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
pardoning  Debs? 

If  President  Harding  should  pardon 
Debs,  should  anybody  be  forced  to  re- 
main in  jail? 

The  Red  Wolf  in  Russia 

What  is  your  explanation  of  why 
Soviet  Russia  proposed  that  trade  rela- 
tions between  itself  and  the  United 
States  be  established? 

Have  we  any  right  to  dictate,  or  to 
suggest,  wiiat  kind  of  government  Rus- 
sia shall  have  or  what  attitude  that  gov- 
ernment shall  hold  toward  private  prop- 
erty? Is  it  any  concern  of  ours  whether 
the  government  to  which  the  Russian 
people  submit  is  a  government  that 
recognizes  no  law  except  its  own  or 
whether  it  regards  itself  bound  by  ordi- 
nary international  relationships? 

Is  every  American  citizen  now  at  lib- 
erty to  ship  goods  to  Russia?  Have  we 
a  consulate  system  in  Soviet  Russia? 
Are  consuls  indispensable  to  interna- 
tional trade? 

Two  valuable  books  to  read  in  con- 
nection with  this  topic  are  "Foreign 
Exchange  Explained,"  by  F.  Escher 
(Macmillan),  and  "Free  Trade,  the 
Tariff,  and  Reciprocity,"  by  F.  W.  Taus- 
sig (Macmillan). 


'Build  a  Home—^Now! 

Lumber  prices  are  down.  This  is  the  time 
to  build.  Enjoy  freedom  from  further  high 
rents.  Every  month's  rent  put  into  a  home 
of  your  own  is  a  permanent  investment  in 
economy,  comfort,  satisfaction. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

is  a  building  wood  of  extraordinary  utility. 
It  includes  every  item  for  frame  and  struc 
ture— it  furnishes  an  interior  woodwork  of 
individual  character  and  beauty. 

Full  particulars  in  our  free  literature.  As\ 
for  it.  Then  see  your  lumber  dealer.  He  can 
supply  you. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  obtainable  East  of  the  Rockies 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

446  Boyle  Building 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
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OUR  SERVANT— 
THE  PASSENGER  AUTO- 
MOBILE 

BY  ALVAN  MACAULEY 

THERE  is  an  old  proverb  to  the  ef- 
fect that  you  can  "Give  a  dog  a 
bad  name  and  hang  it."  During 
the  last  few  months  the  automobile  in- 
dustry has  been  more  or  less  in  the  situ- 
ation of  such  a  dog,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  has  been  that  there  has 
been  given  to  it  the  bad  name  of  "lux- 
ury." People  did  not  like  to  see  a 
"luxury,"  in  these  times  of  stress,  ab- 
sorbing the  workmen,  money,  and  raw 
material  that  have  gone  into  the  auto- 
mobile. 

This  estimate  of  the  automobile,  how- 
ever, while  it  was  correct  five  years  ago, 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  true.  The 
last  five  or  six  years  have  seen  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  status  of  the  pas- 
senger car.  What  was  once  a  rich  man's 
toy  has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  economic  servants  and 
one  that  is,  if  possible,  giving  greater 
service  to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich. 

The  best  test  of  the  service  rendered 
by  any  man  or  any  product  from  an 
economic  view-point  is  whether  it  "earns 
its  keep,"  whether  it  increases  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  man  who  buys 
and  uses  it,  whether  it  permits  him  to 
do  enough  more  work  to  pay  for  itself 
and  leave  him  a  profit.  No  product  that 
does  these  things  is  a  luxury  and  no  in- 
dustry that  supplies  products  of  that 
kind  is  a  parasite.  The  bigger  the  profit 
that  is  left  above  the  cost,  the  greater 
is  the  utility  of  the  industry  and  the 
greater  are  the  amounts  of  public  sup- 
port, material,  money,  and  labor  which 
it  pays  the  public  to  give  it. 

Those  of  us  who  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  automobile  industry  have 
long  realized  that  the  passenger  car 
has  become,  not  a  luxury,  but  an  eco- 
nomic servant.  There  is  no  need  of  con- 
sidering the  truck  in  this  discussion, 
for  its  economic  utility  is  already  recog- 
nized, but  statistics  recently  compiled 
show  that  the  passenger  automobile 
itself  is  paying  many  times  its  cost  on 
a  pure  dollar-and-cents  basis. 

These  figures  were  gathered  by  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce through  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
thousands  of  automobile  owners  at  ran- 
dom all  over  the  country.  They  show 
several  things. 

In  the  first  place,  they  indicate  that 
the  average  passenger  automobile  has 
increased  the  working  capacity  of  its 
owner  by  56.7  per  cent;  and  that  the 
average  man  with  an  automobile  has 
56.7  per  cent  larger  earning  capacity,  is 
worth  56.7  per  cent  more  in  economic 
value  to  the  community.  These  figures, 
translated,  mean  that  the  eight  million 
passenger  cars  in  use  in  the  United 
States  in  1920  added  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  four  and  a  half  million 
workers  every  day  to  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive forces.   This  is  hardly  a  luxury. 

There  were  produced  in  America  last 
year  nearly  two  million  passenger  auto- 
mobiles. Since  they  will  increase  the 
productive  power  of  their  buyers,  it 
means  that  the  industry  contributed  to 
America  during  the  year  the  equivalent 
of  a  productive  force  of  1,140,000  men. 
Also,  since  these  cars  will  last  between 


"  For  years  Mr.  Harrimdn 
had  been  working  to  get  into 
Puget  Sound.  Why  '!  He  was 
already  in  San  Francisco  ■  he 
was  already  in  Portland.  If 
he  simply  sought  an  outlet  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  he  had  two 
of  the  three  most  important 
gateways.  Therreason  was  that 
he  sought  the  BEST.  Puget 
Sound  is  America's  greatest 
maritime  asset.  The  conditions 
there  for  opening  a  great 
world  port  are  beyond  compari- 
son."— Patrick  II.  W.  Ross, 
President  National  Marine 
League  of  the  United  States. 


"  As  an  officer  of  the  Navy  I  had  occa- 
sion to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the 
trade  routes  of  Puget  Sound.  I  have 
sailed  the  short  course  from  Seattle  to 
the  Orient  .  I  believe  that  section  should 
be  developed  commercially  in  the  interests 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Navy  and  the 
Nation.  I  shall  do  everything  possible 
toward  that  end.'" — Admiral  Benson, 
Chairman    of  the   Shipping  Board. 


Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  & 
Commercial  Club 

PUBLICITY  BUREAU 
903  ARCTIC  BLDG. 

SEATTLE 


The  Pre-eminent 
Industrial  Opportunity 

By  C.  T.  CONOVER 

No  Pacific  Coast  city  outside  of  Puget  Sound  in  any  way  ap- 
proaches Seattle  as  a  railroad  center. 

Seattle's  ships  ply  to  every  civilized  port.  Already  Seattle  is 
one  of  the  great  world  ports  in  water  borne  commerce  and  in 
1918  was  second  only  to  New  York  among  American  cities. 

The  Pacific  ocean  is  to  be  the  scene»of  the  great  commercial 
development  of  the  future  and  Providence  has  willed  that  Seattle 
shall  be  the  chief  beneficiary  among  Pacific  Coast  cities  by  plac- 
ing her  several  hundred  miles  nearer  the  teeming  millions  of  the 
Orient  than  are  California  ports  and  by  making  her  for  all  time 
the  entrepot  for  Alaska,  our  great  undeveloped  treasure  land. 

Seattle's  back  country  produces  abundantly  what  the  world 
most  urgently  needs — grain,  fish,  fruit,  dairy  products,  timber,  coal 
and  minerals. 

"  Sources  of  Eastern  fuel  supply  are  fast  waning — seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  water  power  of  the 
United  States  lie  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  When  the  East 
loses  its  cheap  power  it  loses  its  industrial  kingship."  So  said 
Alexander  T.  Vogelsang,  former  Assistant.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Then  make  a  note  that  one-sixth  of  the  nation 's  water  power 
is  tributary  to  Seattle  and  one-third  in  her  trade  territory,  plus 
a  never  failing  supply  of  coal  at  her  doors. 

That  Seattle  is  to  become  a  great  industrial  center  is  as  inev- 
itable as  it  was  that  she  was  to  be  one  of  the  great  world  ports. 

Seattle's  climate  alone  gives  a  twenty  per  cent,  margin  in  man- 
ufacturing costs.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  says  :  "  If  you  do  not 
know  the  climate  west  of  the  Cascades,  you  cannot  imagine 
what  the  climate  of  heaven  may  be  like. 

The  Seattle  Spirit  is  invincible  and  an  inspiration. 

Seattle  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world  and  the  cleanest  and 
best  lighted. 

If  you  are  a  constructive,  red  blooded  American  seeking 
opportunity,  write  and  write  fully  and  frankly. 


five  and  six  years,  it  means  that  the 
year's  production  of  automobiles  gave 
America  an  increased  productive  power 
amounting  to  more  than  five  or  six  mill- 
ion years  of  work.  The  total  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  automobile 
trade  and  all  its  branches  is  less  than 
one  million,  so  that  in  that  year  the 
industry  paid  back  to  the  United  States 
more  man  power  than  it  absorbed,  and 
the,  cars  made  during  that  year  will 
eventually  pay  back  perhaps  four  or  five 
times  as  much  more. 

Every  automobile  pays  for  itself  five 
or  six  times  over,  even  if  we  include  the 
few  used  for  pleasure  only.  These  fig- 
ures of  course  do  not  include  the  value 
of  the  automobile  in  making  life  better, 
healthier,  and  happier  for  millions  of 
people. 

In  the  second  place,  the  questionnaire 
showed  that  ninety  per  cent  of  automo- 
biles are  used  chiefly  in  business.  It 
showed  also  that  sixty-four  per  cent  of 
all  mileage  run  by  automobiles  is  for 
business  purposes.  And  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  1919,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  were  available,  passenger 
mileage  traveled  on  the  railways  was 
46,145,000,000  miles,  while  the  automo- 
bile passenger  mileage  was  at  least 
three  billion  miles  beyond  that.  . 

These  figures  prove  in  concrete  form 
how  fully  the  automobile  is  justified  on 
a  purely  economic  basis,  how  greatly  it 
is  contributing  to  our  wealth  and  prog- 
ress as  well  as  our  happiness.  They 
give  an  intimation  of  how  our  progress 
will  be  checked  if  the  old  mistaken  feel- 
ing that  the  car  is  a  luxury  should  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  still 
more  general  use  of  passenger  cars. 


RATIONAL  INTERCOURSE 
WITH  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD 

This  was  submitted  in  The  Outlook's 
Prize  Contest  No.  1.— The  Editors. 

For  many  years  The  Outlook  headed 
the  list  of  necessary  annual  sub- 
scriptions in  our  home. 

When  we  left  our  college  town  and 
came  West  to  cast  our  lot  with  the 
homesteaders  who  settled  in  this  county, 
five  years  ago,  The  Outlook  was  on  the 
reading-table  of  our  log  cabin,  forty 
miles  from  a  railway.  Then  came  the 
inevitable  pioneer  trials — drought,  hard 
winters,  and  unlooked-for  losses.  The 
Outlook  was  dropped. 

Last  winter  our  neighbor,  the  district 
teacher,  told  us  she  was  an  Outlook  sub- 
scriber— the  first  one  I  had  met  since 
coming  to  the  wilds!  We  at  once  be- 
came friends,  and  the  beloved  weekly 
was  sent  to  our  cabin  as  often  as  man 
.or  beast  could  cross  the  too-often  im- 
passable trails.  In  the  spring  we  moved, 
and  I  felt  keenly  the  lack  of  weekly  ra- 
tional intercourse  with  the  outside  world. 

December  25,  1920,  our  faithful  friend 
came  back  for  a  year,  anyway,  through 
the  kindenss  of  a  relative,  in  response 
to  her  inquiry,  "What  weekly  magazine 
would  you  like  for  Christmas?" 

Through  these  mit  oder  ohne  periods 
of  the  last  five  years  I  have  gained  a 
perspective  on  The  Outlook  I  could  not 
have  had  in  those  days  when  it  came 
as  regularly,  and  seemed  as  necessary, 
as  our  meals. 
The  size,  print,  illustrations,  scope  of 


House  at  Chicago.  Paul  F.  Oken,  Architect 


Hie  UtilityStrmgth  and'Beauiy 

of  the  House  /BRICK 

THE  three  basic  requirements  in  building 
a  home  are  utility,  strength  and  beauty. 
Utility  depends  on  skill  in  interior  arrange' 
ment;  strength  and  beauty,  primarily  on  the 
material  employed. 

More  and  more,  builders  are  coming  to 
realise  that  the  Face  Brick  home  gives  them 
the  utmost  of  these  qualities,  at  the  greatest 
ultimate  economy. 

Face  Brick  offers  almost  limitless  artistic 
possibilities.  Through  durability  and  fire' 
safety,  and  by  reducing  repairs,  depreciation, 
insurance  rates  and  fuel  costs  to  a  minimum, 
it  gives  you,  in  the  long  run,  the  cheapest 
house  you  can  build.  You  will  find  a  full  dis' 
cussion  of  these  matters  in  "The  Story  of  Brick!' 

"the  story  of  brick" 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attractive  illustrations  and  useful 
information  for  all  who  intend  to  build.  The  Romance  of 
Brick,  Extravagance  of  Cheapness,  Comparative  Costs,  How  to 
Finance  the  Building  of  a  Home,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects 
treated,  \jurcopy  is  awaiting  your  request.  Send  today. 

"the  home  of  beauty"" 

A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  attractive  small  Face  Brick  houses, 
selected  from  four  hundred  drawings  entered  in  a  national 
architectural  competition.  The  houses  represent  a  wide  variety 
of  architectural  styles,  with  skillful  handling  of  interior  arrange* 
ments.  Sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  stamps. 

Do  you  want  to  compete  for  the  FaceBrick  and  the  full  working 
drawings  for  one  of  these  Home  of  Beauty  houses?  Com* 
petition  open  to  young  married  women.  Send  for  particulars. 
"The  Home  of  Beauty"  will  be  sent  free  to  competitors. 

AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1 1 39  Westminster  Building  •  Chicago 


A  Great  Opportunity 

to  secure 

Lansing's  Epochal 
New  Book 

YOU  can  secure  Robert  Lan- 
sing's new  book,  "The  Peace 
Negotiations  :  A  Personal  Nar- 
rative," at  a  great  reduction  by 
sending  us  at  once  a  new  sub- 
scription to  The  Outlook  for  one 
year  at  the  regular  yearly  rate  of 
$5,  with  only  50  cents  additional 
for  this  famous  book. 

The  Book  of  the  Year 

The  publication  of  this  book 
is  of  world-wide  importance.  It 
contains  the  first  inner  story  of 
the  Peace  Conference  by  one  of 
the  actual  commissioners.  It 
gives  in  frank  detail  the  dramatic 
events  that  led  up  to  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's resignation  as  Secretary  of 
State.  It  presents  a  vivid  account 
of  Mr.  Lansing's  differences  with 
Woodrow  Wilson,  together  with 
an  engrossing  analysis  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  character  and  thedecline 
of  his  leadership  in  Paris. 

An  Extraordinary  Offer 

Mr.  Lansing's  remarkable  book 
retails  at  $3.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  we  are  able 
to  offer  it  in  combination  with 
The  Outlook  for  one  year  for  only 
$5.50.  The  subscription  price  of 
The  Outlook  alone  is  $5  a  year. 

We  can  guarantee  this  offer  only 
until  May  1,  1921.  It  applies  only  to 
new  subscriptions,  sent  to  us  direct. 
But  present  subscribers  may  take 
advantage  of  this  unusual  offer  if 
they  will  send  us  at  once  the  new 
subscription  of  a  friend,  with  remit- 
tance of  only  $5.50.  If  you  wish, 
The  Outlook  will  be  sent  to  your 
friend's  address  and  the  book  to 
your  address. 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $5.50  for  which  please  send  the 
next  52  issues  of  The  Outlook  to 

Na  me   

Address  

and  a  copy  of  Robert  Lansing's  book,  "The 
Peace  Negotiations,"  to 

Na  me   

Address  ■ 


THE  OUTLOOK 


RATIONAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE 

OUTSIDE  WORLD  {Continued) 
news,  and  literary  style  seem  to  me  be- 
yond criticism.  I  like  the  enlargement 
of  the  book  review  section,  though  I 
long  for  more  poetry,  as  you  formerly 
had.  The  "Current  History  Outline"  is  a 
valuable  improvement  to  your  publica- 
tion. 

The  one  criticism  that  looms  before 
me,  and  grows  after  an  absence  from 
this  otherwise  faultless  friend,  is  the 
open  and  also  veiled  criticism  of  our  Ad- 
ministration during  the  last  two  terms. 

I  realize  that  discrimination  and 
analysis  are  essential  for  the  advance- 
ment of  truth  and  understanding,  but  in 
these  times  of  universal  faultfinding  The 
Outlook  could  afford  to  pass  up  a  few 
opportunities  for  exposing  the  faults  and 
mistakes  of  our  President.  On  all  other 
subjects  your  criticisms  show  sympathy 
and  constructive  aims,  but  you  have 
"harped"  on  Wilson's  mistakes. 

Even  though  your  faults  were  legion 
instead  of  barely  one,  I  would  revere 
I  your  magazine  for  Lyman  Abbott's  en- 
nobling articles.  Coral  Denny. 

Buffalo,  Wyoming. 

\  STANLEY,  COLUMBUS,  AND 
MARK  TWAIN 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley 
returned  from  his  first  trip  to  Africa 
he  came  to  America  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  descriptive  of  his  search  for 
and  discovery  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  His 
first  lecture  was  given  in  Tremont 
Temple,  at  Boston,  and  my  wife  and  I 
I  went  to  hear  him.  The  hall  was 
crowded,  and  we  sat  in  the  front  row 
of  the  balcony,  from  which  vantage 
point  the  scene  was  panoramic. 

At  the  appointed  hour  a  short,  fleshy 
man  appeared  and  crossed  the  stage  to 
a  chair.  Following  him  came  a  tall, 
spare  man  with  shaggy  hair  and  white 
mustache,  who  sauntered  leisurely  to 
the  front  of  the  stage.  It  was  Mark 
Twain.  The  silence  was  absolute.  I 
turned  to  my  wife  and  whispered:  "That 
is  Mark  Twain,  and  these  people  do  not 
know  him  or  they  would  applaud.  We 
shall  see  some  fun." 

In  his  gentle,  drawling  voice,  Mr. 
Clemens  began  to  talk:  "I  don't  suppose 
you  folks  expected  to  see  me  here  to- 
night, but  I  was  round  to  the  Parker 
House  and  met  my  friend  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  he  asked  me  to  come  in  end  say  a 
few  words  of  introduction  for  him." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  compare  Mr. 
Stanley  and  his  achievements  with  Mr. 
Christopher  Columbus  and  what  he  ac- 
complished. 

"Now,  what  did  Mr.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus do?  Well,  he  discovered  a  con- 
tinent. He  started  sailing  west,  and  this 
continent  was  stretching  for  six  thou- 
sand miles  directly  across  his  path,  and 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  sit  right  still  and 
hold  on  to  his  tiller  and  he  could  not 
get  by  without  hitting  it  somewhere. 
He  had  no  charter  to  discover  any  par- 
ticular part  of  it. 

"Now  what  did  Mr.  Stanley  do?  Why, 
he  found  a  man.  Now  some  of  you  folks 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  man 
sometimes,  especially  when  he  owes  you 
anything."    Then  with  a  wide  sweep  of 


See  big  game  living  its  natural 
life  inVellowstone  National  Park 

— take  a  Burlington-Northern  Pacific  Planned 
Vacation  to  the  Land  of  Eternal  Wonder 


Vast  shambling  elk  herds,  hundreds  of 
ponderous  bison,  crinkled  bighorn  sheep, 
graceful  antelope,  and— the  pranky  bears  ! 
With  perfect  safetv,  you  may  see  them 
living  their  old,  wild  life! 

This  year  enjoy  a  real  vacation  in  this 
most  spectacular  of  all  national  parks, 
amid  its  unthinkable  phenomena.  Besides 
the  animals,  see  the  geysers,  the  Grand 
Canyon,  painted  terraces,  fossil  trees,  and 
the  thousand  other  marvels  of  Nature's 
Wonderland. 

Enter  atGardinerGateway— see  Devil's 
Slide,  ParadiseValley,  Gate  of  Mountains, 

Free  Book  of 
Yellowstone  Park 

All  useful  information  about  Geyser- 
land,  richly  illustrated  with  maps 
and  diagram  of  the  park.  Send  for 
your  copy  now ! 


and  other  magnificent  features  connected 
with  this  famous — northern — entrance. 

Leave  via  Cody  Road — motor  90  miles, 
through  awe-inspiring  Sylvan  Pass,  tower- 
ing Shoshone  Canyon,  past  the  Govern- 
ment dam — twice  the  height  of  Niagara. 

Thence  to  Rocky  Mountain  National — 
Estes—  Park  where  you  may  enjoy  its 
exquisite  beauty  and  peaceful  tranquility. 
And  Denver — the  gateway  to  Colorado's 
land  among  the  clouds. 

Yellowstone  Park  ■plus  all  this  —  on 
through  trains— in  one  trip !  Take  a  Burling- 
ton-Northern Pacific  Planned  Vacation. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago 

A.  M.  CLELAND 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Northern  Pacific  Railway 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Three  great  wonder  spots— Yellowstone  Parle,  Rocky  Mountain— EsCes- 
Park,  and  Colorado,  all  on  one  circle  trip 


Burlington  -Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacations 
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Spring  Frocks  for  Younger  Girls 

DRESS  of  Anderson  Gingham  with  White 
Batiste  collar  and  cuffs  finished  with  a  fluted 
edging  and  hand-stitching.  Sash  and  tie  of  picot- 
edged  nbbon.  In  Navy  and  White,  and  Lavender 
and  White  checks.  Other  colors  on  special  order. 
Sizes,  10  to  14  years.  $22.50. 

Orders  by  mail  receioe  our  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Regj-rade  Mark      Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


LAST  CALL! 

The  Annual  Real  Estate  Number 
of  The  Outlook  is  dated  April  20 

Run  your  announcement  of  property  for 
sale  or  to  rent  in  this  issue.  Rate  60 
cents  a  line.    Last  forms  close  April  9. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY 

Real  Estate  Department 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


AN   UNEQUALED  OFFER 

Behind  the  Scenes 
at  Paris  with  Lansing" 

ROBERT  LANSING'S  new  book 
is  causing  a  sensation  in  the 
world's  diplomatic  circles. 

"The  Peace  Negotiations:  A 
Personal  Narrative"  reveals  for 
the  first  time  the  inside  story  of 
what  happened  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

It  tells  the  whole  dramatic  story 
of  Lansing's  historic  break  with 
President  Wilson  and  paints  a 
marvelous  character  portrait  of 
Wilson. 

With  one  year's  new  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Outlook  at  the  regular 
annual  subscription  rate  of  $5  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  fa- 
mous book  for  the  small  sum  of 
50  cents  extra.  This  does  not 
apply  to  renewals;  but  if  you  are 
a  present  subscriber  you  may  se- 
cure the  Lansing  book  at  the  same 
greatly  reduced  price  by  sending 
us  a  new  subscription  for  a  friend 
for  one  year,  with  the  regular  sub- 
scription price  of  $5,  plus  50  cents 
extra  for  the  book.  If  you  wish, 
the  book  will  be  sent  to  you  and 
the  Outlook  to  your  friend. 

See  coupon  on  page  5S8.  Act  to-day,  since  we 
cannot  guarantee  this  offer  after  May  I,  1921 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

STANLEY,  COLUMBUS,  AND  MARK 
TWAIN  (Continued) 
his  arm,  he  continued:    "There  is  that 
great  slab  of  an  Africa  and  there  scat- 
tered all  over  it  somewhere  was  a  man, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  found  him." 

This  was  Mark  Twain's  theme,  and  he 
developed  it  so  irresistibly  that  he 
lifted  that  entire  audience  out  of  bounds, 
and  he  appealed  to  their  emotions  until 
they  responded  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
The  effect  on  Mr.  Stanley  was  critical. 
Sitting  there  without  any  visible  neck 
and  with  his  ample  figure  embraced  by 
both  arms,  he  rolled  about  on  his  chair 
and  laughed  until  he  was  purple  in  the 
face. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  and  while 
the  people  were  leaving  the  hall  a 
prominent  professor  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  came  striding  toward 
me  over  some  intervening  benches,  and 
in  an  excited  tone  asked,  "Who  was  that 
man?"  I  replied,  "Mark  Twain."  "Well, 
that  accounts  for  it,"  he  said.  "I  have 
been  wondering  what  man  in  Boston 
could  do  a  feat  like  that  and  J  never 
had  heard  of  him." 

A  few  days  after  this  lecture  Mr. 
Stanley  was  suddenly  summoned  back 
to*  England  and  was  obliged  to  cancel 
the  remainder  of  his  lectures.  On 
reaching  London  he  made  preparations 
for  his  second  journey  into  Africa,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  origin 
and  course  of  the  Congo  River. 

Boston,  Massachusetts.     <*•  M.  GARLAND. 
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Important  Scribner  Spring  Books 

What  Really  Happened  at  Paris 

The  Story  of  the  Peace  Conference,  1919 
By  AMERICAN  DELEGATES 
Edited  by  Edward  Mandell  House,  United  States  Commissioner  Plenipo- 
tentiary, and  Charles  Seymour,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale 
University. 

The  story  of  the  Peace  Conference  by  the  men  who  took  part  in  it.  The  other 
■contributing  delegates,  in  addition  to  Colonel  House  and  Dr.  Seymour  are- 
Charles  H  Haskins,  Robert  H.  Lord,  Douglas  Johnson,  Isaiah  Bowman,  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  Allyn  A.  Young,  Samuel  Gompers,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  James  Brown 
Scott,  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo,  David  Hunter  Miller. 

The  Life  of  Whitelaw  Reid 

By  ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 
As  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  made  his  influence  felt  in  the  divers  fields  of  politics 
ITtZ 'f"1'  dlPl°?aCty'  literaUire-  80  is  tnis  life  portrait  a  panoramic  picture  of 

sswsssr and 

Camp-Fires  and  Guide-Posts 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Pi^rf  .-^6'  unif,orTm  Dr-  van  Dyke's  popular  outdoor  books,  "Little 

Rivers,  Fisherman's  Luck,"  and  others  which  have  given  him  his  distinct  place 
in  American  iterature,  is  a  volume  rich  in  appreciation  of  nature  and  human 
nature.   Illustrations  in  color,  $2.00.  nuraan 
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|  PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 

A justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  was  one  of  the  first 
to  enter  The  Outlook's  second  Prize  Con- 
i*.iest,  which  closed  on  March  31.  The 
subject  of  this  contest  was  "What  the 
World  War  Did  To  Me;"  and  all  manner 
of  experiences,  objective  and  subjective, 
have  been  recited.  Some  of  the  recitals 
are  so  intimate  that,  if  published,  the 
identity  of  their  authors  must  be  con- 
cealed behind  pen-names.   Judging  from 
the  returns,  New  York  is  the  most  intro- 
spective State  in  the  Union,  since  New 
York    contestants    greatly  outnumber 
those  of  any  other  State.    As  the  con- 
test  drew  to  a  close,  California  ran 
second,    with    Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  ranged 
•in  that  order.  Forty-four  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico  battled  for  the  prize  money. 

Letters  from  subscribers  depicting  the 
journeys  of  The  Outlook  after  leav- 
ing their  hands  are  reaching  our  offices 
every  day. 

A  Spokane  banker  sends  his  copy  to 
his  mother  in  Scotland,  who  in  turn 
hands  it  on  to  a  circle  of  readers. 

A  subscriber  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jer- 
sey, sends  her  copy  of  The  Outlook  to  a 
friend  in  Brooklyn  who  no  longer  can 
afford  to  buy  it;  she  in  turn  passes  it 
on  to  a  sister  in  the  country,  who  lends 
the  copy  to  numerous  other  readers. 

Howard  Murray  Jones,  the  Wisconsin 
farmer  who  won  first  prize  in  the 
first  of  our  letter  contests,  writes  us: 
"The  prize  dollars  and  the  complimen- 
tary copies  of  The  Outlook  knocked 
promptly  at  my  door.  They  were  wel- 
come. Please  accept  my  heartiest  thanks. 
I  think  I  was  the  most  surprised  of  the 
■four  hundred  entrants.  Let  me  congratu- 
late you  on  your  good  sportsmanship  in 
handing  the  prize  to  a  critic.  We  all 
knew,  in  advance,  that  neither  compli- 
ment nor  criticism  would  influence  your 
decision.  However,  it  is  rather  a  happy 
outcome  that  a  criticism  (constructively 
intended)  was  successful.  The  fine 
spirit  of  fellowship  in  your  comments 
wins  us  all.  I  shall  be  a  most  enthu- 
siastic spectator  at  the  coming  contests, 
'cheering  every  good  play  and  player." 

From  Pine  Grove,  West  Virginia,  comes 
the  kind  of  letter  that  makes  it  a 
pleasure  to  be  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness: 

"The  Outlook  is  all  right.  Although 
,:here's  a  sort  of  'heavy,  heavy  hangs 
)ver  your  head'  feeling  among  working- 
nen  now— a  fear  lest  they  be  laid  off 
ndefmitely — and  a  consequent  tighten- 
ng  grip  on  money,  I'll  risk  one  of  my 
'ew  fives  for  the  magazine  another  year. 

"The  contest  letters  were  interesting. 
■  depend  on  The  Outlook  for  all  National 
lews  and  wonder  sometimes  if  it 
:ouldn't  tell  me  of  more  things  happen- 
ng  throughout  the  Nation— say  a  col- 
lmn,  or  a  page,  of  condensed  news  items 
>f  importance. 

"The  reviews  of  plays  make  one  here 
n  the  woods  hunger  for  New  York.  I'd 
ilmost  starve  a  week  to  see  'The  Green 
i-oddess'  after  the  write-up  in  your  last 
ssue. 

"I'm  glad   I   stumbled  into  a  trial 
hitlook  subscription." 


The  Direction  of  Human 
Evolution 

By    EDWIN    GRANT  CONKLIN, 
Professor  of  Biology,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity,  and   author  of  "Heredity 
and  Environment  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Men." 
From  certain  definite  conclusions  of 
science  regarding-  the  evolution  of  man, 
this  distinguished  biologist  attempts  to 
infer  the  probable  future  of  the  human 
race.  $2.50. 

The  New  Stone  Age  in 
Northern  Europe 

By  JOHN  M.  TYLER,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Biology  at  Amherst 
College. 

In  this  reconstruction  of  the  life  of 
man  through  the  Neolithic  age  and  up 
to  the  dawn  of  history,  Prof.  Tyler 
offers  a  biologic  study  of  unusual  inter- 
est and  information,  written  both  for 
scientific  and  general  readers.  Illus- 
trated. $3.00. 

The  Art  of  Letters 

By  ROBERT  LYND,  author  of  "Old 
and  New  Masters,"  "The  Passion  of 
Labor,"  etc. 
"Among  the  many  volumes  of  critical 
essays  which  have  recently  come  to  this 
country  from  England  this  is  assuredly 
the  best.  .  .  .  'True  criticism  is  a  search 
for  beauty  and  truth  and  an  announce- 
ment of  them.'    In  'The  Art  of  Letters' 
Robert  Lynd  has  once  more  given  us 
the  fruits  of  that  successful  quest." — 
Literary  Review,  New  York  E  renin  a 
Post.  $3.75. 


Great  American  Issues 

By  JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND,  for- 
mer President  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers,  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Public 
Administration  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

"If  the  man  who  reads  this  book  has 
any  intelligence  at  all,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  put  it  down  without  thinking 
with  greater  seriousness  on  problems 
that  need  thinking  of.  If  he  has  any 
patriotism,  he  will  not  be  able  to  put  it 
aside,  without  pledging  himself  anew  to 
an  enlightened  part  in  the  day's  work." 
— Boston  Transcript.  $2.00. 


Quicksands  of  Youth 

By  FRANKLIN  CHASE  HOYT 
Presiding  Justice  of  the  Children's 
Court  of  New  York. 

"It  is  a  book  of  stories  told  by  a  fas- 
cinating story  teller,  and  our  necessarily 
bald  summaries  give  no  hint  of  the 
humor,  the  wit,  and,  above  all,  the 
sunny  and  genial  tone  that  pervades  the 
volume  from  first  to  last." — New  York- 
Times.  $1.75. 


The  Poems  of  Corinne 
Roosevelt  Robinson 

This  volume-  presents  to  (he  many 
lovers  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  poetry  all  of 
her  verse  to  date,  as  assembled  from  the 
separate  books,  "One  Woman  to  An- 
other," "The  Call  of  Brotherhood,"  and 
"Service  and  Sacrifice."  $2.25. 


Charles  Scribner's 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  48th 


Sons,  Publishers 

STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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ABINGDON 


THE  foundation  of  any  civilization  is  its  religion.  Egypt, 
Greece,  Carthage,  are  but  a  memory  and  ruins — theirs 
was  the  self  destruction  of  the  worshipper  of  gold  and  mortal 
gods.  Let  us  then  beware  of  the  fate  of  Peoples  who  were 
great  in  everything  but  Religion.  Let  us  not  forget  that  upon 
us  and  the  upbringing  of  our  children  depends  the  very  life 
of  this — the  greatest  of  all  civilizations. 

Every  American   family,  every  teacher,  every  student, 
should  welcome  the 

Abingdon  Religious  Educational  Texts 

DAVID  G.  DOWNEY,  General  Editor 


Community  Training  School  Series 

Norman  E.  Richardson,  Editor 

HOW  TO  TEACH  RELIGION 
Principles  and  Methods 
By  George  Herbert  Betts 

"By  far  the  best  book  we  have  as  yet  on  how  to 
teach  the  child  religion  until  he  is  of  age  to  follow 
the  way  of  Christ  as  a  thing  of  course." 

— The  Oiitlnok,  New  York. 

Net,  ?1.25  ;  by  mail,  51.35. 

MUSIC  FOR  EVERYBODY 
Organization  and  Leadership  of  Community 
Music  Activities 
By  Marshall  Bartholomew 
and  Robert  Lawrence 
This  pioneer  volume  in  the  flehl  of  community 
music  organization  contains   a  complete  course  for 
the  training  of  song  leaders  as  worked  out  through 
three  years  of  continuous  teaching  and  experiment 
during  which  more  than  30.000  men  were  trained  by 
these  methods.  Net,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

PRIMARY  METHODS  IN  THE 
CHURCH  SCHOOL 
By  Alberta  Munkres 

The  hook  combines  theory  and  practice.  The  ma- 
terial presented  is  thoroughly  practical  but  enough 
of  theory  is  included  to  make  it  all  hold  together. 
Net,  $1.50  ;  by  mail.  $1.65. 

STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS 
By  Laura  A.  Knott 

A  systematic  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  designed 
for  advanced  pupils  of  the  secondary  school  age,  in 
secular  schools,  and  for  adult  classes  in  church  and 
Community  Schools  of  Religion.    In  Press. 


Week-Day  School  Series 
George  Herbert  Betts,  Editor 
WHEN  WE  JOIN  THE  CHURCH 
By  Archie  Lowell  Ryan 

Lessons  preparing  for  church  membership,  what 
the  church  is.  its  great  past,  its  present  achievements 
and  program.  How  the  church  serves  its  members 
and  what  it  expects  in  return.  Illustrated.  Net,  75 
cents;  by  mail,  80  cents. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JESUS 
By  Frederick  C.  Grant 

A  narrative  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  stressing 
both  His  teachings  and  the  significance  of  His  human 
relationships  in  furnishing  us  with  standards  and 
ideals  for  our  own  living.  Net,  $1.25;  by  mail. 
$1.35. 

A  FIRST  PRIMARY  BOOK  IN  RELIGION 
By  Elizabeth  Colson 

Lessons  which  lead  the  child  to  a  religious  inter- 
pretation of  his  world.  God  in  nature,  in  the  home, 
church,  and  every-day  life.  Net.  $1.75;  by  mail. 
$1.92. 

THE  BEGINNER'S  BOOK  IN  RELIGION 
By  Edna  Dean  Baker 

A  teacher's  manual  of  kindergarten  lessons  for  the 
church  school.  Characterization  of  kindergarten  age, 
full  directions  for  teachers,  detailed  material.  Net. 
$1.75;  by  mail,  $1.92. 

THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 
By  Floyd  W.  Lambertson 

Lessons  in  religion  and  ethics  which  seek  espe- 
cially to  cultivate  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
for  conduct  and  character.  A  Teacher's  Manual  has 
been  prepared  to  accompany  the  pupil's  text,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 

Text:  net.  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Teacher's  Manual;  net,  90  cents;  by  mail,  $1.00. 


Other  units  are  in  preparation.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
For  further  information  write 
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GREEN  DESK  TOPS 

£//mma/e  CUSS,  CiA/lEanJ  WCAF 
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(Patent  Pending) 


The  Last  Word  In  Desks 


(MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS) 

The  New  Gunn  Desks,  exclusively  equipped  with  "Lino" 
Green  Tops,  provide  an  Ideal  Writing  Surface.  No  Var- 
nish to  Mar.  Restful  to  the  Eyes.  Flush  wood  border 
with  rounded  edges. 

Colored  print  and  full  particulars  mailed  free  on  request 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


1877  Broadway 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


LANSING'S 
INSIDE  STORY 
OF  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 

An  exceptional  arrangement  with 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  pub- 
lishers of  Robert  Lansing's  remark- 
able new  book,  "The  Peace  Negotia- 
tions: A  Personal  Narrative,"  enables 
us  to  offer  you  this  volume  in  com- 
bination with  a  new  subscription  to 
The  Outlook  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price. 

It  is  identically  the  same  finely 
illustrated  book  that  sells  at  book- 
shops for  $3,  containing  the  complete 
inside  story  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
told  for  the  first  time  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners. 

It  tells  for  the  first  time  the  full 
dramatic  story  of  Mr.  Lansing's  break 
with  Woodrow  Wilson  and  sets  forth 
in  engrossing  detail  a  character  por- 
trait of  the  former  President. 

A  Money-Saving  Offer 

Send  us  a  new  subscription  to  The 
Outlook  at  the  regular  yearly  subscrip- 
tion rate  of  $5,  and  for  the  small  sum 
of  50  cents  in  addition  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lansing's  notable 
book. 

If  you  are  a  present  subscriber,  you 
may  avail  yourself  of  this  offer  by 
sending  us  a  new  yearly  subscription 
to  The  Outlook  for  a  friend  plus  50 
cents  ($5.50  altogether).  If  you  wish, 
The  Outlook  then  will  be  sent  to 
your  friend's  address  and  the  book 
to  yours.  This  offer  is  applicable  only 
to  new  subscriptions  sent  to  us  direct. 

We  cannot  guarantee  this  offer  after 
May  1,  1921.    Please  fill  in  and  send 
us  the  coupon  to-day. 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $5.50  for  which  please  send  the 
next  52  issues  of  The  Outlook  to 

Name—  

Address  

and  a  copy  of  Robert  Lansing's  book,  "  The 
Peace  Negotiations,"  to 

Name.  ■  ' 

Address  ■  
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CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

DAVID  MANNES  IS 
one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of 
American  musi 
cians.  The  violin 
sonata  recitals 
which  he  and  his 
wife  give  are  unique 
in  the  musical  life 
of  this  country.  He 
was  concert-master 
of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  from  1902  to  1911, 
and  director  of  the  Music  School  Settle- 
ment. Of  this  school  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  in  the  crowded  East  Side 
of  New  York  Mr.  Mannes  said:  "In  this 
settlement  they  can  forget  the  sordid 
environment  of  the  slums  in  a  blazing 
light  of  adoration  that  can  be  expressed 
Tihrough  music." 

Edith  Dana  Weigle  was  graduated 
from  Wellesley  College,  class  of  1920. 
She  is  a  product  of  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
and  has  recently  come  to  New  York, 

Elizabeth  Beetron  Fahnestock  (Mrs. 
Snowden  A.  Fahnestock)   lives  in 
New  York  City. 

OS.  Payne  is  a  new  contributor  to 
•  The  Outlook.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  studied 
international  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  served  two  years  as  a 
pilot  in  the  Army  Air  Service.  Since 
the  war  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  ex 
-  port  business  both  here  and  abroad, 

Alvan  Macauley  is  President  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company  and 
lives  in  Detroit. 

Harold  E.  Scarborough  contributed 
"The  Most  Distressful  Country"  to 
last  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook;  he  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  "Tribune's' 
European  staff. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer  was  born  in 
London  and  was  educated  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  He  was  formerly  Paris 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  "Trib- 
une" and  correspondent  at  Paris,  Rome, 
London,  Spain,  Berlin,  and  Cairo  .for 
the  New  York  "Herald."  He  has  "been 
dramatic  critic  for  the  New  York  "Her- 
ald" and  "World."  For  seven  'years  he 
was  New  York  correspondent  for  the 
London  "Daily  Chronicle."  He  drama- 
tized Dostoievsky's  "Crime  and  Punish- 
ment" as  produced  by  Richard  Mansfield. 
He  is  author  of  the  English  versions  of 
several  French  and  German  plays. 

Jean  Carter  Coch- 
ran lives  in  Plain- 
ifield,  New  Jersey. 
4Her  father  was  the 
Rev.  Williams  Coch- 
ran, a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  her 
mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert 
Carter,  the  publisher. 
She  has  traveled  ex- 
;ensively  in  foreign 
countries;  she  spent  a  year  visiting  her 
Jrothers  in  China,  where  they  were  mis- 
nonaries.  She  is  the  author  of  several 
Jooks. 
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BUY  A  BOOK  A  WEEK 

Here  are  some  of  the  seasons  best 
from  the  list  of 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


THE  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS      Robert  Lansind 

This  book  of  world-wide  importance,  the  first  accounfof the  Peace  Conference 
by  one  of  the  actual  commissioners,  gives  a  clear  view  from  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  world  problems  America  now  faces. 


Illustrated. 


3.00, 


CHIEF  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMATISTS 

Second  Series  ThoilliKS  H.  Dickinson 

Eighteen  complete  plays  from  Bennett,  Maugham,  Drinkwater,  Dunsany,  Ro- 
stand, Schnitzler,  Gorki  and  others.  $4.50. 


STAR-POINTS 


Mrs.  Waldo  Richards 


Songs  of  Joy,  Faith  and  Promise  from  the  Present-Day  Poets  collected  by  the 
compiler  of  the  successful  anthologies  "  High  Tide"  and.'* The-  Melody  of  Earth." 

$1.75.    Leather  $3.00. 

THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE   Ian  Hay 

These  sketches  of  English  school  boy  life,  based  on  the  author's  own  experience 
as  a  teacher  and  written  in  his  most  beguiling  vein  of  humor,  have  now  been 
added  to  the  uniform  edition  of  his  works.  $1.75. 


SAILING  SOUTH 


Philip  S.  Marden 


"  Mr.  Marden's  book,  his  impressions  of  a  journey  from  Havana  to  Jamaica,  is 
one  of  the  most  engaging  of  the  season's  travel  narratives."— Philadelphia  Record. 

  Illustrated.  $3.50. 


SISTER  SUE 


Eleanor  H.  Porter 


A  story  of  joy  through  self-sacrifice  by  the  author  of  "  Pollyanna,"  "  Just  David,'' 
"  MaT  Marie,"  etc.    Illustrated.  $2.00. 

ELLEN  LEVIS  Elsie  Singmaster 

"  Miss  Singmaster's  fictional  art  has  shown  a  steady  progression  and  this  is  by 
far  the  best  and  strongest  novel  she  has  written.  Her  style  possesses  both  vigor 
and  distinction,  her  characters  are  vividly  and  convincingly  realized  and  their 
development  weaves  a  plot  which  reveals  an  unusual  understanding  of  life."— New 


York  Times. 


2.00. 


"NO  NIGHT  THERE 

(The  "  City  Four-Square  ") 
A  beautiful  Sacred  song  for  Church  or  Home 
50c  per  copy  postpaid 
The  Biglow  &  Maiu  Co.,  156  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


"  To  know  this  man  is  to  enrich  one's 
life  a  thousandfold." 

THE  LETTERS  OF 
WILLIAM  JAMES 

$10.00 

Send  for  free  copy  of  Atlantic  Monthly  contain- 
ing a  few  of  these  Letters 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  Dept.  W.  }. 
8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  17 


THE  OUTLOOK'S 
BOOK  STALL 
We  shall  be  glad  to  purchase  for 
you  any  book  that  is  in  print. 
If  you  know  the  names  of  the 
author  and  publisher,  please  state 
them.  If  you  do  not,  please  write 
the  title  of  the  book  clearly  and 
we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
secure  the  book  for  you.  Books, 
ordered  will  be  sent  as  promptly 
as  possible  upon  receipt  of  the  pub- 
lisher's price  plus  15c.  for  postage 
(20c.  west  of  the  Mississippi).  If 
the  price  is  not  known  it  will  be 
ascertained  for  you  upon  inquiry. 

THE  OUTLOOK'S  BOOK  STALL 
381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Tours  and  Travel 


THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Advertising  Rates :  Hotels  aud  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel, 
Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four  columns  to 
the  page.  Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

il  Want  "  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "  Board  and  Rooms,"  "  Help 
Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address,  for  each 
insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "  Want  "  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters 
without  additional  charge.  If  answers  are  to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook, 
twenty-five  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement. 
Replies  will  be  forwarded  by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered.  Address  : 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  The  Outlook,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Tours  and  Travel 


■LfiJ 


>  BAINS 


THE  PREMIER  THERMS  AND 
HEALTH  RESORTS  OF  EUROPE  for 

CURE,  REST  AND 
RECREATION 

Luxurious  hotels  an  d  magnificent  Casinos, 
Temples  of  Fashion  throbbing  with  Life, 
Restful  Villas  and  Pensions  amidst  Syl- 
van Surroundings  and  Alpine  Scenery, 
Modern  Thermal  Establishments.  Sport 
Organizations  of  every  kind,  combine  to 
please  every  taste  and  meet  all  budgets. 
For  your  convenience^  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  you  can  secure  your 
steamship  and  railway  tickets,  and  book 
your  hotel  reservations  without  any  in- 
crease in  cost  whatever  at  the  office  of  the 

PARIS -LYONS-MEDITERRANEE  RY. 

@281  Fifth  Ave.  at  30th  St. 
|         NEW  YORK 


Independent  Tours 

All  care  of  detail  eliminat- 
ed. You  start  with  tickets  aud 
coupons  covering  entire  trip. 
Our  oranch  offices  around  the 


World  act  as  your  invisible  but 
efficient  escort.  Send  for  book- 
let— "American  Traveler  in  Europe,' 
"Around  the  World,"  "China  Japan' 
\  and>"  Bermuda."  i  CfS 

LVA    AMERICAN  EXPRESS  / rf? i 
i<->\     TRAVEL  DEPT.  /sV J 
.C^N.  65  Broadway,  N.Y.  >V9  / 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
<SB5i»  TOURS  &  CRUISES  <B88fc 


A  Summer  Cruise 

THE  LANDS  of  THE 
MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Iceland   :  :   The  North  Cape 
The  Fjords  of  Norway 

Sailingdirect  from  New  York 

June  25,  1921 

and  visiting,  also,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Belgium  and 
England 

$850  and  upward 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

RAYMOND  &  WH1TC0MB  CO. 

22  Beacon  Street,  boston 


Tours  and  Travel 


Bonnie  Scotland 
Calls  You 

IHIS  year  take  a 
tour  through  the 
Western  High- 
lands and  Islands 
of  Scotland  —  a 
holiday  you  will 
never  forget — 
healthful,  happy, 
every  day  a  won- 
der and  delight. 
The  haunts  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie, 
Flora  Macdonald,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
wild  clan  feuds  of  olden  times — where 
the  keen  wind  blows  free  over  the 
heather  hills  and  lochs  so  famous  in 
romantic  song  and  story.  Scenery  un- 
surpassed in  Europe,  steeped  in  romance 
and  ancient  lore,  but  modern  in  its  regard 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
tourist. 

The  old  country  calls  you  to  health 
and  pleasure — to  a  holiday  without  a 
peer,  and  let  our  chain  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  introduce  you  to  the  wonder- 
land of  Scotland's  Bens  and  Glens. 

Circular  Tours  by  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ers Colomba,  etc.,  from  Glasgow  via 
Ardrishaig,  Islay,  Oban,  Staffa  and  Iona. 
Bailachulish  for  Glencoe,  Fort  William, 
Caledonia  Canal  and  Inverness — a  ro- 
mantic round  of  scenery,  history,  health, 
beauty,  and  grandeur. 

IJtustrated  Booklet  mailed  free 
for  5  cents,  U.  S.  A.  stamps. 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

Royal  Mail  Steamers 
119  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


private  party .  70 
days.  London  to  Naples.  Auto  Geneva  to  Nice. 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Chester,         121st  St.,N.  Y.C. 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Kxpert 
leaders.    Reasonable  prices.   Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank.  St.  Paul,  Minn, 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  65"A  Fra»,5lin  st- 


.Boston,  Mass. 


GOTO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
small  party.  Babcock's  European  fours,  £137 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Established  lauo. 


SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 

to 

Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and 
Northern  Europe 

Sailings  April  28,  May  10 
and  weekly  through  June 

Special  Tour  for  Rotary  Clubs 

attending  Edinburgh  Convention 

Write  for  further  details 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


SEE  ENGLAND 

For  five  weeks  with  Prof.  Jack  Crawford,  of 
Yale.  One  week  of  motoring.  Lorua  Doone 
Country,  Trossachs,  English  Lakes  ;  Shake- 
speare, Cathedral  and  University  Towns. 

INTERCOjLjLEGIATE  tours 
65-A  Franklin  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


FITROPF    ®to  iUtljmnt  ILorftc 


Sailing  in  ,1  vine.  Exclusive, delightful.  Address 
Katherine  Pantlind,  1 10  Motningside  Drive,  N.  Y.  City 


THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  "bile  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.  Write,  mentioning  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  full  information. 
Rales  for  a  single  room  without  bath  and  with  3  meals, 
$5-6  in  cities  and  popular  resorts,  $4-5  in  the  country 


EGYPT  PALESTINE 

and  Western  Europe.  Tour 
35  sails  from  New  York 
April  21.  Tour  36  sails 
from    Montreal    June  18 

TEMPLE  TOURS 


SWITZERLAND 

DASKING  in  the  sunshine  of  peace 
' J  and  happiness,  Switzerland 
beckons  you.  There,  amid  sunlit 
Alpine  valleys,  graceful  forest-clad 
hills  and  towering  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, you  will  ficd  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. It  is  an  economy,  too,  to  visit 
Switzerland, *as  there  has  been  no  ap- 
preciable increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
We  do  not  self  tours  or  tickets,  we 
simply  answer  questions.  You  are 
invited  to  take  advantage  of  our  free 
service,  which  includes  useful  travel 
literature.  "  Select  Collection  "  free  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents  to  cover  postage. 
Official  Agency  of 

THE  SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

241  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
London  :11b  Regent  SI..S.W.  Paris :  20  rne  Lafayette 


6  April 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

E  N  C  L  A  N~P 

HOME  LIFE  in  LONDON.  Those 
visiting  England  will  find  conge- 
nial surroundings,  centrallv  located.  Miss 
OLIVER,  51  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.  W.  1. 

 MAINE  

Orchard  Hill,  opened  for  boarders  May  1. 
Good  trout  fishing.  Plenty  eggs,  cream 
and  chickens.  Rates  reasonable.  References 
k'iven  Correspondence  solicited.  JACKSON 
&  HOLT,  North  Waterford,  Me.  P.  O.  Box  12. 

IWASSACHUSET  T  S 

If  You  Are  Tired  or  Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance. 

WHITE  HOUSE  INN 

91  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Season  June  24  to  Sept.  in.  Reservations  may 
be  made  now.  Detailed  information  upou 
application  to  Mrs.  M.  V.  BURGESS. 

Dock  Rid£e  Hall,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Fine  location.  Running  water  in  bedrooms. 
Private  baths.  Open  wood  fires.  Sun  parlor. 
Fresh  eggs,  cream,  chicken.  Rates  moderate. 


CHILDREN'S  HOTEL  Jil^h 

Experienced,  trustworthy  care.  Write  "  Cape 
Cod,"  4(«i  West  118th  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACK^,  The  CRATER 
CLUB.  Essex-on-Eake-Cham- 
plain.  Cottages  with  central  club  house 
where  meals  are  served.  References  required. 
For  circular  or  information  address  John  B. 
Burnham,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 


Come  to  Camp  Sacandaga  sacan.tala 

ADIRONDACK^  A  camp  tor 
the  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors.  Refined  sur- 
roundings. Good  table.  Large  living-hall. 
Cottages  and  tents  for  sleeping.  Boats  and 
canoes.  Black  bass  fishing.  Hikes  into  the 
woods.  Nights  around  the  camp-fire.  Every- 
thing comfortable  and  homelike.  Chas.  T. 
Meyer,  Lake  Pleasant,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  w  ithin  easy  reach  of  social  aud  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 


HOTEL  JUDSON  %%>sr 

adjoining  Judaon  Memorial  Church.  Booms 
with  and  w  ithout  bath.  Rates  $3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Wiscasset  Bungalows 
and  Central  Dining  Hall 

The  comforts  of  a  home  without  the  cares  of 
housekeeping.  M.C.LocKwooD,Mt.Pocouo,Pa. 


WYOMING 


WYOMING 


Trapper  Lodge 

An  all  season  stock  ranch.  Good  water, 
table,  and  our  own  garden  in  season,  fishing, 
and  addle  horses.  Camp  OUTDOORS  WITH 
COMFORT  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
Reservations  all  the  vear.  Address 

WYMAN  &  SONS.  Shell,  Wyoming. 


Health  Resorts 


LINDENfT^IJ«'pli«"k 

.     .  D    I      People  to  Get  Well 

DoyleitowD.  r».|An  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy.    Apply  for  circular  to 

RoDBRT  TjIPPlNCOTT  WALTER,  M.D. 

(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


The  Bethesda  whitePiai**. 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Idea)  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.I).  Tel.  211, 
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Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,   est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,    homelike  surround- 
ings ;  modern  methods  of  treatment 
competent  nurses.    15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens 
Food  the  best.   Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


Country  Board 


WANTED— Adult  Boarders 

Virginia  farm.  Excellent  table,  conveni- 
ences. Delightful  spring  and  summer  season 
Shooting,  riding,  etc.   4,457,  Outlook. 


Apartments 


private 

hath  and  kitchenette  in  attractive  home  on 
the  Hudson.  Large  lawns  and  porches.  Ex- 
cellent board  nearby.$40  uionth.4,t>U3tOutlook. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


SUMMER  HOME  for  RENT  CtS£T„*u' 

Litchfield  Co.  $600.  "Season  June  20  to 
Sept.  20.  Large  furnished  house,  two  baths, 
telephone,  garage  for  three  cars.  Ninety  feet 
of  covered  piazza.  Eight  acres  of  grounds, 
including  pine  grove.  Beautiful  mountain 
scenery.  Three  minutes'  walk  to  P.  O.  On 
edge  of  picturesque  village  of  Cornwall.  Ad- 
dress 259  West  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


To  Rent,  Furnished  House  Li~ 

all  conveniences.  Beautifully  situated.  $50 
per  month.   Lock  Box  8,  Kent,  Conn. 


For  Sale  or  Rent— Furnished 

Beautiful  place,  ten  acres  on  State  highway, 
seven  miles  from  New  London  ou  a  bold  blulf 
overlooking  and  on  the  Thames  River.  Ten 
rooms,  three  baths,  large  veranda.  Cottage 
for  help.  Three-car  garage  with  bath.  Pure 
spring  water.  Electricity.  Boat  house  and 
wharf.  Ice  house  (filled).  Beautiful  trees, 
flowers,  and  shrubbery.  Apply  W.  S.  CHAP- 
PELL,  79  Green  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 


TVTorfolk,  Conn.  Summer  home,  charmingly 
JL^I  furnished,  in  picturesque  surroundings, 
for  rent  or  sale.  IB  rooms,  3  baths,  garage, 
STOCKW  ELL,  1186  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

'  MAINE  

CAMDEN,  M£.  For  rent,  several  high- 
class  seashore  cottages,  fully  furnished. 
Choice  locations.  Photos,  plans,  and  furt  de- 
scription. J.  R.  Prescott,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

FOR  RFNT  East  B1«e  Hill,  Me. 
iui\  rciu    Furnished  Cottage 

facing  shore.  Six  rooms,  baih,  near  boat  dub 
house.  Summer  colour.  Five  miles  Blue  Hill 
fashionable  colony.  Reasonable  rent.  F.  W. 
ADAMS,  31%  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


COAST  OF  MAINE 

TO  KENT;  16-room  residence, 
£§XX'  ,a,l<l  11-rooin  cottage, 
SM>00,  for  season.  Fine  views  over 
Penobscot  Bay.  Both  furnished,  ample 
plumbing  fixtures  and  heating,  telephone. 

,"'  ^"-acre  private  reservation  of 
wild  land  with  2  mile3  of  shore.  Barn  for 
automobiles,  boatliouse.  Address 
OLMSTED  BROTHERS,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


East  Penobscot  Bay  ^iMii 8 

To  let  for  summer  season,  attractive  fur 
nished  home,  eight  rooms  and  bath,  electric 
lights,  fireplace,  etc.  1,000  ft.  shore  frontage. 
Price  reasonable.  For  further  particulars 
address  L.  H.  LANE,  Sedgw.ck,  Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


T^OR  SALE  -  East  Northfield. 
JL  Mass.— Ideal  Rustic  Cottage, 
fully  furnished,  on  hillside ;  pines,  v 
screens,  running  water,  bath,  toilet,  1; 
verandas,  6  bedrooms,  oil,  wood,  coal 
tireless  cooking.        "Y,"  Mr.  HOWAR 


OceanFrontEstates 

at  Rockport,  Mass. 

for  sale,  $40,000  to  875,000.  Others  with  broad 
ocean  view,  $10,000  up. 
COTTAGE  5   TO  LET 
HELEN  THURSTON 
20  Pleasant  St.,  Tel.  80.  Rockport,  Mass. 


FOR  RFNT  AT  siascosset, 

1  1    Mass.,  a  house  with  six 

rooms  and  bath.  For  particulars  apply  to 
Miss  HELEN  MARSHALL,  Norwich,  Conn. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


White  Mountains 

Forest  Hills,    Franconia,  N.  H. 

Three  beautiful  cottages  for  rent.  Hot 
water,  baths,  fireplaces  in  every  room,  electric 
light,  telephone.  Three  hundred  acres,  free 
golf,  tennis,  dancing;  meals  at  delightful 
hotel  that  takes  complete  charge  of  bunga- 
lows. Reasonable  rates.  Finest  view  east  of 
the  Rockies.  KARL  P.  ABBOTT 


NEW  J E  R  S  E  Y 


FDR  SAI  F  HIGHEST  PART 
ruft  0/\L.C  ORANGE  JITS., 
SUMMIT,  N.  J.,  Attractive  Corl 
ner  House,  five  minutes'  walk  from 
1).  L.  &  W.  station.  9  rooms,  foyer  hall,  mod- 
em plumbing,  all  conveniences.  Address 
Owner,  302  Springfield  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 


ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Located  directly  on  Trout  Lake,  three  miles 
by  good  road  from  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George.  Entirely  new.  Built  by  present 
owner,  who  will  rent  for  the  entire  season  at 
moderate  rental.  Completely  furnished 
throughout.  Five  rooms  (three 
bedrooms)  and  bath.  Kitchen  with 
running  water.  Ice,  wood,  and 
row  boat  included. 
For  full  particulars  address  4,511,  Outlook. 


A  Country  Home  Adirondack 

FOOTHILLS  with  access  to  a  beautiful 
clear  water  lake.  Fully  furnished :  moderate 
rental.  John  B.  Burnham,  233  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Finest  Summer  Home 

EAST  LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 200  feet  on  lake  front.  Ten- 
room  house.  K  bedrooms,  bathroom,  toilet,  hot 
and  cold  water.  First  floor  hardwood  finish 
and  open  fireplace.  Also  bungalow  of  5  rooms. 
Both  houses  furnished  and  have  high-press- 
ure spring  water  supply  New  gasoline  en- 
gine lor  electric  light  and  other  power.  Two 
gasoline  motor  launches,  four  rowboats,  two 
docks  and  cove.  Ice  house  filled. 
John  H.  Cleason,  25  Norlb  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  NX 


FOR  RENT 

URNISHED  SUMMER  HOME 

At  Essex,  N.  Y.— Lake  Chamnlain 

Near  lakeshore.  On  breezy  hill  overlook- 
ng  lake  and  mountains  ;  ten  large,  coinfort- 
ible  rooms;  all  improvements,  electricity, 
,;arage;  excellent  bathing,  boating,  and 
fishing.  $6(10  for  season.  Address  W.  I). 
SLOWER,  123  Chestnut  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


11  STATFS-  »ioto$ioo 

OO  01/11 an  Acre.  Stock, 
ools,  crops,  often  included  to  settle  quickly 
Write  for  big  illustrated  catalog.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  150  BM  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


or  Sale — Very  Desirable  Home 

Town  of  12,000,  of  fine  educational  advantages. 
Preparatory  school  for  girls,  a  woman's  col- 
lege in  the  town.  Preparatory  school  for  boys 
and  two  colleges  for  men  within  2.5  iniles.Good 
public  schools.  House  11  rooms,  3  baths,  base- 
ment and  attic.  3  acres  of  ground.  Best  resi- 
dence section.  Price  low,  terms  reasonable. 
 Address  1  .do'.),  Outlook. 


V  E  R  M  O  N  T 


akp  fhamnlain  FOR  SALE  or  To 
LaKe  Lnampiaifl   RENT  Separately 

four  modern,  furnished  houses,  seven  miles 
rom  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Dock,  bathing  beach. 
Apply  Dr.  Melville,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Real  Estate 


VERMONT 


WOODSTOCK,  VT. 

To  rent,  small  house,  near  inn.   7  rooms, 
baths ;  old-fashioned   furniture,   open  fire- 
place, screened  piazzas,  garage  for  2  cars 
garden  plot.    $450  for  summer.    Apply  to 
1714  N  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCH.  New 
England  ancestry  established.  I  traced  the 
439  Hetty  Green  heirs.  William  M.  Emery, 
fall  River,  Mass. 

SPEECHES,  lectures,  and  special  articles 
prepared  tor  all  occasions.  Prompt  and  careful 
serv  ice.  1,1100  words,  $10.  Sanborn  and  Pierce 
Studio,  000  Shepard  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR   THE  HOME 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  correspondence 
courses.  Good  positions  and  home  efficiency. 
Am.  School  Home  Economics. -Chicago. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years'  experience.  Edward 
\an  Altena,  2a  West  38th  St.,  New  Vork  City 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

SECRETARY  to  superintendent  of  large 
Pennsylvania  State  institution.  per  month 
and  maintenance.  0,013,  Outlook. 

WANTED  - 1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors; no  experience;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  terms 
Slid  to  8200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
antee,!, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability. 
Get  free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  lust.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Two  farmerettes  to  work  small 
farm  run  for  home  use.  Furnished  farm  cot- 
tage with  fine  running  spring  water  in  house, 
family  of  college-bred  owners  living  on  place. 
Address  Mrs.  James  McKeen,  Jewels  Island. 
Clill  Island,  Me. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER  for  large 
Pennsylvania  State  institution.  $75 per  montli 
and  maintenance.  9,012,  Outlook. 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers, social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards,  Providince,  East  Side  Box  5. 
Boston  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
trinity  Court.  Address  Irovideuce. 

MOTHER'S  helper,  supervise  two  school 
iris,  plain  sewing,  and  assist  housekeeping, 
-'ermauent  position,  minister's  family;  Jersey 
suburb.   References.  9,625,  Outlook. 

HOPKINS'  Educational  Agency,  507  Fifth 
Avenue  :  Manager  country  club,  #200  month  ; 
housekeeper,  $100;  governesses,  nurses,  sec- 
retaries, companions,  teachers. 

WANTED,  at  once,  reliable  nurse  or 
mother's  helper  with  small  family  hi  coun- 
try.  $55  month.   9,641,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

FRENCH  GOVERNESS,  resident,  Parisi- 
enne  accent,  diplomee,  for  two  boys,  five  and 
eight  years  References  required.  Address 
Mrs.  Luduigtou,  271  Whitney  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

WANTED,  atonce,  young  college  graduate, 
Protestant,  to  teach  girl  15  Latin,  algebra, 
and  French,  be  companion  and  chaperon. 
Reference  required.  Good  salary.  Send  photo. 
Box  15,  Fairvilie,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coining  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  WANTED— College  graduates 
for  all  departments  of  schools  and  colleges. 
September  vacancies.  Special  terms  for  early 
enrollment.  THE  INTERSTATE  TEACH- 
ERS' AGENCY,  Macheca  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

POSITION  WANTED  by  next  Septem- 
ber, experienced  man,  physical  trainer  and 
athletic  coach.   9,645,  Outlook. 

REGISTERED  nurse,  near  Rochester,  N 
Y.,  going  Vancouver.  B.  C,  will  exchange 
services  for  fare.  (Protestants  preferred  ) 
References  exchanged.  9,653,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

EXECUTIVE  position  wanted  for  summer 
by  experienced,  capable,  cultured  woman. 
References.  9,585,  Outlook. 

SECRETARIAL  POSITION,  or  as  com- 
panion-secretary,  in  New  York,  desired  by 
woman  of  refinement  and  education  ;  trust- 
worthy ;  typist ;  references.   9,628,  Outlook 

YACHT  CAPTAIN-Licensed  master  of 
steam  vessels,  15  years'  experience  on  steam 
and  gasoline  vessels,  wishes  position  as  cap- 
tain of  yacht.  Best  references.  Address 
G.  M.  Squires,  441  Seventh  St.,  Greenport, 

.  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT,  hav- 
ing comfortable  new  five  passenger  Stearns- 
kuight  touring  car,  desires  position  as  chauf- 
feur for  summer  months.  References  given. 
Address  C  S.  Satterthwait,  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem,  Ta, 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WANTED— Position  as  social  secretary  or 
chaperon,  preferably  in  Washington.  Sm-ial 
and  business  references.  Address  Chaperon. 
503  West  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va 

UNIVERSITY  student  desires  to  travel 
West  during  summer.  Chauffeur  or  com- 
i':,u-',""A  ,cl»l<lr<»n.  California  preferred. 
9,651,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED— Position  as  matron  or  manag- 
ing housekeeper  in  institution  near  New  York 
Outlook"  1>re3eut  I)osition  9  years.  9,561, 

TRAVELING  COMPANION  -  Summer- 
preferably  f  ranee.  Young  lady,  French,  ex- 
cellent musician,  brevet,  references.  9,576 
Outlook. 

COMPANION-secretary.  Capable,  cheer- 
ful disposition,    Take  entire  charge  of  apai  t- 

I!1?,!!,1  ,1r  ?m?"  ll0«se.  Highest  references. 
9,600,  Outlook. 

SUMMER  position  wanted  by  French  lady 
as  traveling  companion  abroad.  Highest  ref- 
erences.  9,590,  Outlook. 

vKnPI^aiTin§  £°  SO  abroad  or  to  NEW 
ENGLAND  coast  for  summer  will  give  her 
vTfu.V??,m  return  for  expenses.  REFER- 
ENCES furnished  if  required.  9,631,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  useful  companion 
with  lady  alone  with  pleasant  surroundings. 
9,632,  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  traveling  com- 
panion, secretary,  or  governess  by  young 
lady,  abroad  or  California.   9,629,  Outlook. 

TRAVELING  companionship.  Summer. 
English  lady  having  lived  much  in  London 
southern  Spam,  Morocco,  speaking  French 
and  Spanish.   9,635,  Outlook. 

YO\JNG  woman  with  hospital  training, 
desiring  to  goto  England,  offers  services  ui 
return  for  part  payment  of  voyage.  9,636 
Outlook.  '  * 

YOUNG  lady,  Virginian,  desires  position 
for  summer  mouths  as  chaperon  to  young 
girls.  Will  travel.  References.  9,640,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  Swiss  woman,  refined,  capable 
obliging,  will  render  all  necessary  services  as 
traveling  companion  to  elderly  person  or  as 
mothers  helper  with  family  going  abroad 
tins  summer,  on  condition  that  she  can  spend 
at  least  a  month  with  her  family  i„  Switzer- 
land. She  will  serve  m  such  capacity  on 
steamer  both  going  and  returning  without 

9,638!'outiook!ary-     KefereUCeS  elcha"^ 

act  as°H.?SS,I0NAL  MAN  (doctor>  "fehes  to 
act  as  traveling  companion  to  several  voung 

S  o3utfook.Wope  f°r  SUmmer 

•  SC,°TCH  nurse  would  take  care  of  an 

invalid  or  elderly  person.  9,647,  Outlook. 

SUMMER  position  as  traveling  companion 
abroad  by  French  lady  speaking  English 
References  exchanged.   9,642,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  refined,  sunny  disposi- 
tion no  relatives,  will  take  intelligent  care 
of  lady  or  gentleman.  Good  traveler,  finest 
credentials.   9,643,  Outlook. 

COMPANION,  young  woman.  No  objection 
9  650aoeutlookerenCea  excllauged-  Protestant. 
'AGREEABLE,  cultured  joung  woman  as 
chaperon,  companion,  or  home  manager 
Experienced  and  efficient.  9,658,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

COMPETENT  French  governess,  experi- 
enced teacher,  wishes  summer  position 
Traveling  no  objection.  9,532,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  of  domestic  science  and  art  for 
school  year  1921  and  1922.   9,627,  Outlook 

YOUNG  FRENCHMAN,  university  in- 
structor, will  tutor  or  be  companion  to  one 
or  two  boys  during  summer.  Experienced. 

9%t  OutloeokreUCe3-  W0UM  teact  Fre"ch- 
UNIVERSITY  graduate,  twenty-eight, 
Protestant,  officer,  excellent  rider,  four  W 
guages,  desires  position  as  tutor  or  traveling 
companion  for  next  summer.   9,648,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  professor,  lady,  French,  Ger- 
man, history  wishes  suitable  summer  posi- 
tion.  9,644,  Outlook. 

WELLESLEY  graduate.experienced  teach- 
er, master  a  degree,  wishes  position  to  teach 
English  school  or  college  or  to  do  literary 

K?\4eoutTo0o£ or 

COLLEGE  graduate,  medical  student 
wishes  position  for  summer  as  private  tutor 
or  companion.  Experienced  teacher,  athletic 
ex-heutenaut.  9,564,  Outlook. 

PRINCETON  senior  wishes  position  as 
tutor  or  companion  during  next  summer 
Accustomed  to  outdoor  life  and  sports.  9,659 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVALID  or  nervous  patient  cared  for  in 
physician  a  suburban  home.  Wife  professional 
nurse.  9,535,  Outlook. 

MISS  Guthmau,  New  York  shopper,  will 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Refer- 
ences. 309  West  99th  St. 

WANTED-Defective  persons  to  board. 
Address  W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

BOYS  wanted,  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary 
Write  for  selling  plan,  Carrier  Department, 
the  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave 
New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  educator,  lover  of  chil- 
iren,  will  take  into  her  summer  home,  sea- 
shore near  New  York,  two  normal  children, 
one  month  or  longer,  after  June  1.  Simple, 
healthful  hying ;  training  in  self-reliance. 
9,619,  Outlook. 


Makes 


Every 

^   light  mechanism 
absolutely  needs  regular  oil-  ^ 
mg.  3- in-One  makes  things  run 
mr      smoother  and  wear  longer  by  re- 
ducing friction  to  the  vanishing  point. 

3-in-One  penetrates  to  the  innermost  part 
of  a  bearing.  Works  out  old  caked  grease 
and  dirt  ;  keeps  the  parts  clean,  bright 
and   working  right  ;   lubricates  properly. 


3-in-One 


In  the  office : 


The  High  Quality  Oil 

Use  on  typewriters,  adding  machines, 
duplicating  machines,  dating  stamps,  cash  registers, 
revolving  chairs. 

In  the  home:  Use  on  sewing  machines,  victrolas, 
washing  machines,  ice  cream  freezers,  hinges,  locks, 
clocks,  tools. 

Outdoors :  Use  on  bicycles,  baby  buggies,  roller 
skates,  guns,  fishing  reels. 

3-rn-One  is  the  universal  anti-squeak  oil.  A  , 
fine  oil  compound — non-acid,  non-gumming —  A 
won't  dry  out. 

At  all  stores  in  -60c,  30c,  and  1.5c  bottles 
also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  30c. 


Dl 


To  try  before  you  buy,  write  now 
for  generous  free  sample  and 
Dictionary  showing  hundreds  of  uses  in 
office,  home,  outdoors. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

When  you  notify  The  Outlook  of  a  change  in  your 
address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should  be 
given.  Kindly  write,  if  possible,  two  weeks  before 
the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


DEAF? 

Send  a  post  card  for  a  new  pamphlet  filled  with  valuable  facts 
that  .every  deaf  person  should  know.  If  you  are  only  slightly 
deaf,  don't  let  it  go  until  it  is  too  late  I  Or,  if  you  are  almost 
totally  deaf,  there  may  be  a  chance  of  restoring  your  hearing 
completely  .This  pamphlet  will  tell  you.lt  also  explains  about  a 

NEW  INVENTION 

—The  Mears  De  Luxe  Ear  Phone,  and  tells  about  our  great 
10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer.  Not  a  penny  unless  your  hearing 
is  improved.  But  first  write  for  the  free  literature,  NOW, 
before  our  supply  .is  exhausted.  Remember,  there  is  no 
cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind.  Mail  card  or  letter  TO-DAY 
for  this  interesting  pamphlet.    Address  : 

MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO. 
Dept.  124,  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


7mi  Mountain  Refrigerators 

K       "  The  Chest  with  the  Chill  in  it " 

Built  on  scientific  principles  and  tested 
by  use  uin  over  a  million  homes." 
Easy  to  clean,  economical,  durable 
and  efficient.  Sold  in  every  city  and 
important  town  in  the  United  States. 
Send/or  Handsome  Catalogues 
and  Booklets 

Maine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Established  1874 
Look  for  the  name 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 


Cuts  your  ice  bill 


BY  THE  WAY 

THE  "mother-and-daughter  customers" 
of  a  department  store  often  present  the 
saleswoman's  most  difficult  problem,  ac- 
cording to  a  book  entitled  "The  Humaii 
Side  of  Retail  Selling."  The  young  girl, 
"commonly  known  as  a  'flapper,' "  the 
book  says,  comes  in  with  her  mother, 
tries  on  a  coat,  pulls  it  off  and  says:  "I 
won't  wear  it.  It  makes  me  look  like 
a  little  girl."  "Well,  you  won't  get  any 
other,"  the  Ynother  says;  "I  know  what 
is  suitable  for  a  girl  your  age  and  you're 
too  young  to  wear  any  other  style." 
"Then  I  don't  want  anything,"  the  girl 
cries,  with  a  flood  of  tears.  Here  comes 
the  tactful  saleswoman's  opportunity. 
"Girls  of  this  age  usually  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  saleswoman's  opinions 
than  in  that  of  their  mothers.  But  in. 
winning  over  the  daughter  the  sales- 
woman must  be  extremely  careful  not 
to  offend  the  mother  by  questioning  her 
judgment." 


Gunner  Grubb  was  an  English  artil- 
leryman who  loved  a  cat.  His  story  is 
told  in  the  London  "Sphere."  He  called 
his  kitten  Juicyball,  which  was  his  man- 
ner of  pronouncing  Jezebel.  "Her  favor- 
ite trick  was  to  sit  on  the  gun  until  the 
breech  was  opened  and  then  to  .pop  in 
and  crawl  along  until  her  head  protruded 
from  the  muzzle,  and  from  this  point  of 
vantage  to  defy  all  efforts  to  extract  her 
until  Grubb  would  requisition  the  clean- 
ing rod."  Grubb,  sad  to  relate,  jumped 
out  of  his  dugout  one  day,  during  a  bom- 
bardment, to  rescue  his  kitten  from  an 
exposed  place,  and  both  soldier  and  cat 
were  killed.  Over  Juicyball's  grave,  near 
her  soldier  master's,  a  board  was  placed 
bearing  the  inscription,  "To  Puss,  Killed 
in  Action." 


The  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  we  learn 
from  a  recently  published  account  of  her 
trip  to  America,  is  a  remarkably  skill- 
ful quoit  player.  Some  distinguished 
fellow-voyagers  hesitated  to  enter  the 
lists  against  her  in  this  game.  One  of 
these  was  General  Jacques,  who  evi- 
dently has  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
While  he  was  watching  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's clever  shots,  some  one  asked  him, 
"Well,  General,  aren't  you  going  to 
play?"  With  a  laugh,  the  hero  of  Dix- 
mude  replied:  "What!  I  throw  quoits? 
You  do  not  really  mean  it!  It  would 
ruin  my  prestige!" 


"I  taught  school  among  my  own  peo- 
ple in  the  Tennessee  mountains  for  sev- 
eral years  after  I  graduated  from  col- 
lege," a  Southern  lecturer  says,  as 
reported  by  a  subscriber.  "Funny  things 
happened.  Hearing  a  boy  say,  T  ain't 
gwine  thar,'  I  said  to  him,  'That|s  no 
way  to  talk.  Listen:  "I  am  not  going 
there;  you  are  not  going  there;  he  is 
not  going  there;  we  are  not  going  there; 
you  are  not  going  there;  they  are  not 
going  there."  Do  you  get  the  idea?' 
'Yessur,  I  gits  it  all  right.  They  ain' 
nobody  gu  ineJ  " 


Advertisements  often  contain  enter- 
taining bits  of  information.  Here  is  an 
example  from  the  announcement  of  a 
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furniture  dealer  in  an  English  paper: 
I  "The  Windsor  chair  is  peculiar  to  the 
•  Southern   Counties  of  England.  The 
origin  of  its  name  is  that  George  III 
M»L.w  a  chair  in  a  cottage  near  Windsor 
and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
ordered  a  set  to  be  made  for  royal  use. 
It  was  largely  copied  in  America,  George 
Washington  having  a  set  at  his  house 
at  Mount  Vernon.    Jefferson  sat  in  a 
Windsor  chair  when  he  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  in  1776.  The 
backs  of  these  chairs  are  very  graceful 
and  they  are  exceedingly  comfortable 
chairs." 
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Under  the  head  of  "Spring  Cold"  the 
"Journal"  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation prints  these  catarrhal  verses: 
By  head  ith  achig-  subthig  fierce, 

By  dose  ith  ruddig-  too, 
Udleth  by  cold  will  thood  ged  well 
I  dote  doe  what  I'll  do. 

El  thdeethe  ad  thdeethe  till  I  bost  die, 
The  tears  rud  dowd  by  face, 
I  thig-  the  way  thad  I  catch  cold 
Ith  bore  thad  a  dithgrathe. 


Movie  devotees  often  wonder  at  the 
stunts  depicted  in  scenes  showing  wild 
animals.  The  bears,  lions,  or  leopards 
seem  to  do  just  what  is  required,  with 
qo  fussing  or  urging.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  camera  men  have  their  troubles 
in  getting  these  pictures,  as  a  despatch 
"to  a  movie  journal  indicates.  It  reads: 
"Sennett's  chief  cameraman  has  returned 
l^om  Truckee  with  his  right  arm  in  a 
Ming;  he  was  badly  bitten  by  a  motion 
picture  wolf.  'Now,'  he  says,  'if  that 
nfernal  hound  had  only  tackled  the 
nero  the  wolves  were  supposed  to  be 
>fter,  what  a  fine  piece  of  realism  we'd 
'lave  had.'  The  hero,  however,  doubts 
whether  his  devotion  to  art  is  great 
aiough  to  make  him  yield  up  his  right 
irm  as  a  sacrifice." 


A  right  arm  in  a  sling  is  a  sure 
nough  tribute  to  art,  but  another  para- 
;raph  in  the  journal  above  quoted  tells 
f  a  movie  actor  who  made  the  supreme 
acrifice  in  his  work:  "Caught  in  the 
ndertow  off  Redondo  Beach,  California, 
uring  the  filming  of  a  wreck  scene  for 
lir  Gilbert  Parker's  story,  'The  Money 
fester,'  Morris  Cohn  was  drowned,  in 
feite  of  heroic  efforts  by  a  score  of 
tanch  swimmers  to  save  his  life." 


"Pickup"  presents  an  old  idea  in  this 
ew  form: 

I  hate  to  be  a  kicker, 

I  generally  stand  for  peace; 

But  the  wheel  that  does  the  squeaking 
Is  the  wheel  that  gets  the  grease. 

•We  are  advised  that  the  cover  picture 
j  our  issue  for  March  16  really  presents 
view  of  the  Rockies  across  the  border, 
the  Canadian  National  Park,  instead 
in  the  Glacier  National  Park,  in  Mon- 
na.    The  scenery  in  these  splendid 
ountain  parks  is  not  dissimilar,  and 
Jgatives  taken  during  trips  to  the  two 
Jks  seem  to  have  been  mixed,  as  they 
are  made  before  the  days  of  "auto- 
aphic  cameras"— a  possible  hint  to 
urists  who  may  have  the  good  fortune 
visit  either  of  the  parks  this  summer. 


No  Corns  Today 

unless  folks  let  them  stay 


Millions  of  people  nowadays 
keep  completely  free  from  corns. 

At  the  first  sign  of  a  corn  they 
use  Blue-jay — the  liquid  or  the 
plaster.  The  pain  then  stops.  In 
a  little  while  the  whole  corn 
loosens  and  comes  out. 

People  who  pare  corns  keep 
them.  People  who  use  old  treat- 
ments— harsh,  unscientific — do 
themselves  injustice. 


There  is  now  a  scientific  corn 
ender.  A  famous  chemist  per- 
fected it.  This  world-famed 
laboratory  supplies  it  through 
druggists  everywhere. 

It  is  at  your  call.  A  touch  will 
apply  it.  Its  use  seals  the  fate  of 
a  corn. 

At  least  20  million  corns  yearly 
are  now  ended  in  this  easy,  gentle 
way.  Apply  it  to  one  corn  to- 
night. Watch  what  it  does. 


Plaster  or  Liquid 

Blue  =j  ay 

The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK  Chicago  New  York  Toronto 
Makers  of  B  &  B  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


Established  1879 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 


The  time  for  Vapo-Cresolene  is  at  the  first  indication 
of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  often  the 
warnings  of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use,  as  you  just  light  the  little  lamp  that 
vaporizes  the  Cresolene  and  place  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all  night ; 
making  breathing  easy,  relieving  the  cough  and 
easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chesj. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Coughs 
and  Nasal  Catarrh.  Its  germicidal  qualities  make  it 
a  reliable  protection  against  these  epidemics. 

It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 

Cresolene  lias  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  past 
forty  years.  The-benefitderivedfrom  it  is  unquestionable 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Booklet  3 1 . 

Try   Cresolene  Antiseptic 
lhroat  Tablets  for  the  irritat- 
ed Throat,  composed  of  slip- 
pery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar 
and  Cresolene.    They  can't 
harm  you.   Of  your  druggist 
or  from  us.  Klc  in  stamns. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENl>  CO. 
62  Cortlandt  St..  New  York, 
or  Leemnig-Miles  Building 
Montreal,  Canada 
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EVERY  time  you  drain  the  water 
from  a  kettle  of  cooked  vegetables 
you  are  losing  a  large  part  of  the 
natural  flavor  and  nutriment  of  your 
food. 

Every  time  you  roast  a  piece  of  meat 
in  the  ordinary  range  oven  you  are 
losing,  through  evaporation,  juices 
which  carry  away  flavor,  nourishment 
and  actual  poundage. 

Vegetables  cooked  on  the  Hotpoint- 
Hughes  Electric  Range  are  steam- 
cooked —  not  water-cooked.  This 
method  retains  flavor  and  nourishing 
values  and  keeps  the  food  from  being 
water-soaked. 

Meat  roasted  or  broiled  in  the 
Hotpoint-Hughes  Electric  Range  is 
not  subject  to  the  shrinkage  and 


drying-out  process  which  the  ordinary 
range  oven  imposes. 

Thus,  cooking  on  the  Hotpoint- 
Hughes  not  only  makes  food  more 
delicious,  more  savory  and  more  di- 
gestible, but  it  results  in  an  actual 
food-saving  as  well. 

And  it  is  the  clean  way  to  cook:  no 
soot,  no  fumes,  no  greasy  odors.  Ex- 
perts of  leading  cooking  schools  also 
endorse  electric  cookery  for  the  saving 
oftime,  and  the  uniformly  good 
results  which  it  makes  possible. 

More  women  cook  on  Hotpoint- 
Hughes  Electric  Ranges  than  on  any 
other  electric  range.  There  is  a 
"Hotpoint"  dealer  in  your  town  who 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  size  and 
style  of  Hotpoint-Hughes  Electric 
Range  suited  to  your  family. 


EDISON  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  ONTARIO,  CALIFORNIA  SALT  LAKE  CITY  ATLANTA 

Canadian  Edison  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stratford,  Ont.    Foreign  Dept.;  120  Broadway.  New  York 

Service  Stations  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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PRICE:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
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381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


GENERAL  WOOD'S  MISSION  TO 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

ARE  THE  FILIPINOS  PREPARED 
FOR  INDEPENDENCE? 

AMOK:  A  PHILIPPINE  STORY 


Just 


as  the  Advertisement 


Said 


B«8fl 


$40, 
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TWO  WOMEN  PERISH  IN 
TW0  fire  IN  SANITABIUMI 

75  Jul. r  ot  U»  d»pb»".  »•»•  tar°  . 
'.J  "1U  t.to  1...  tr.PPrf| 

"n    lb,  dmpb.ll    S."'',"""" . 
™  cor»pUIelI  destroyed  by  firo. 
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.  !;„«,  and  was  beyond  *ontrol  b«  I 


E  little  thought  that  before  the  point  of  death,  her  figbt  for  life  doubled 
night  was  over,  fate  would  cast      by  exposure  and  cold. 

Safe7  Why  had  the  father  and  the 
deluded  public  thought  that  hospital 
safe? 


•  for  this  infant's  life — would  it  be 
f  three  hours  or  three  score  years  and 
ten? 


Midnight — an  alarm  of  fire — hour* 
of  heart-rending  and  nerve-racking 
work  by  heroic  nurses,  doctors  and 
firemen. 


Read—  'Fir*  Tragedy  and  Thnr  Remedy" 
This  instructive  booklet  will  wake  you 
up  to  the  penalty  paid  by  those  who  have 
Another  day.    The  little  baby  was      neglected  to  provide  adequate  6re  proteo 


FWO  DIE  IN  FIRE  AT 
MATERNITY  HOSPITAL! 


11  —  In  ■ 

ttn  D  Moi 


safe,  thanks  to  the  nurse  who  thought 


A  penny  for  a  postal  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  human  Lives      Write  for 


more  of  its  safety  than  she  did  of  her      |t  now  'Address,  Gnnnell  Company,  li 
OWQ.     The  young  mother  by  at  the  j'jSWestExchangeStreet.Ptovidence.R.l 

GRIN  NELL  |||  COMPANY 

GRINNtU.  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM-  IHi>  Hh  fi't  •'«">.  «*•  "»»'«'  «""» 


Reproduction  of  an  advertisement 
published  last  year  in  national 


7/  No/"  Here— Where? 


IF  not  in  a  maternity  hospital,  where  would  you  expect 
to  find  the  best  in  fire  protection  ? 

And  yet  all  the  evidence  shows  that  factories  and  stores 
are  the  places  most  carefully  safeguarded  against  fire. 
Think  of  it !  Money  values  almost  universally  get  the  best 
fire  protection — automatic  sprinklers — but  babies'  lives  are 
often  left  to  chance. 

When  the  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Maternity  Hospital  near 
Worcester  burned  on  August  16,  1920,  the  Boston  Post 
said  :  "Nothing  could  be  done  to  save  the  building— the 
institution  was  far  removed  from  the  water  supply  of  both 
city  and  town." 

In  Ottawa,  Canada,  on  May  13,  1920,  two  expectant 
mothers  lost  their  lives  by  fire  and  three  were  slightly  injured. 

But  why  go  on?    Look  at  the  clippings. 


The  sad  fact  is  that  these  reported  canflagrations  need 
never  have  occurred.  For  any  institution  can  be  made  safe 
from  fire  with  automatic  sprinklers.  They  are  the  one 
means  that  offsets  all  fire  dangers,  old  construction  and 
careless  employees  included.  The  sprinkler-equipped  hospital 
will  never  break  into  the  newspapers  with  headlines  like 
those  shown  above. 

Fire  escapes,  broad  stairs,  fire-proofed  walls — all  these 
are  useful  in  case  of  fire.  But  with  automatic  sprinklers  on 
guard,  there  will  never  be  a  dangerous  fire.  When  the  fire 
starts,  the  water  starts. 

Read — "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 

Drop  us  a  post  card  today  for  your  copy  of  this  intensely 
interesting  booklet.  It  points  out  why  hospitals  and  schools 
are  called  safe  even  though  they  burn  and  burn.  Address 
Grinnell  Company, Inc.,2 89  W. Exchange  St., Providence, R.I. 


GRIN  MILL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts 


Interior  view  Truscon 
Standard  Building — 
Continental  Car  Co., 
of  A  merica, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Exterior  view  Truscon 
Standard  Building — 
Sunnyhome  Electric 
Co.,   Detroit,  Mich. 


"^Tho  ALL  GLASS  and  STEEL  BUILDING 

The  daylight  types  of  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  possess  every  re 

davir  l7  g  1SS-and  sh*H*«y  no°k  and  corner  is  flooded  with 
daylight-the  ventilation  is  perfect  at  all  times.  All  types  are  easily  healed 


INFORMATION  COUPON 

Diagrams  show  Types  and  sizes  of 
TRCSCON  STANDARD  BUILDINGS 
HEIGHTS.Curb  10  Eave   7- 10  or  n-6 

LENGTHS. Types  12  3s4  any  Multiple  of  20 
LAN  TERN.  12  0  wde  provided  ai  Ridge  of 
any  Building  40  0  or  more  in  width 


TYPE  I 

Widths. 6  8  1012 -lb  18-20-24  -28  10 -40  50  bO 


They  provide  all  features  that 
make  for  the  comfort  and  increased 
productive  efficiency  of  workers. 
The  results  which  Truscon  Stand- 
ard Buildings  produce  can  be 
measured  by  greater  output,  better 
workmanship,  less  spoilage,  and 
reduced  lighting  bills. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are 
the  most  economical  kind  of  per- 
manent construction.  Erection 
costs  are  low.  Built  entirely  of 
steel  panels,  steel  sash  and  steel 
units,  the  sections  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  handled.  These  build- 
ings can  be  enlarged  or  taken  down 
and  re-erected  in  a  new  location 


without  loss  at  100%  salvage 
value. 

Sidewalls  and  roof  are  manufac- 
tured from  Truscon  Alloy  Steel 
which  has  proven  its  superior  dura- 
bility and  permanence  by  expo- 
sure tests  over  a  period  of  years. 

Many  types  of  daylight  buildings 
are  furnished,  including  monitor, 
sawtooth  and  hip  roof  types  with 
lantern.  They  may  be  had  in 
practically  every  size. 

Return  coupon  today,  check- 
ing the  size  and  the  purpose  of 
the  building  which  you  require 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales   Offices   in  Principal  Cities 


TRUSCO 

STANDARDISE  BUILDINGS 


TYPE  2 

Widths.  40  -  50  or  bO 


TYPE  i 

Widths.  50-52-  56  ■  58-60-64-68  ■  70  74  78-80  84  90 


TYPE  4 

Widths  ,80  or  100  (4 Bays  tS>  JO  or  25  ) 


IfMAv  bay 
20  •  24  -  Z8 
30  -  40' 
SO  •  6Q 

TYPES  3M~a  3  MS  

Widths  W  M-off  70 -74  80  84  90  92  |0ff  102  IK)  112- GO 
Lengths  _  Multiples  of  8-0  plui  4-0 


TVPE   4  V 

Wdth.104'  Lengths.  Multiples  of  16  0  plus  or  rfinus  VS 


SAWTOOTH 
Lengths- Multiples  of  lb-0  plus  or  minus  2  0 


Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown.  Ohio 
Send  dialog  and  Information  on  Truscon  Standard 

Buildings.  Type  Width  ft.. 

Length  f,,.  Height  ft. 


To  be  used  lor  . 

Name  

Address   
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Purely  Explanatory 

About  a  Magazine  of  Influence 


HP HERE  are  several  magazines  from  which 
you  can  get  entertainment.  There  are 
very  few  magazines  from  which  you  can  get 
correct  information.  Even  fewer  are  the 
magazines  from  which  you  can  get  authorita- 
tive discussion  of  the  great  questions — 
economic,  sociological,  political  and  govern- 
mental— before  the  United  States  and  the 
world  today.  We  believe  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  looking  for  that  sort 
of  reading.  Because  every  month  it  publishes 
just  this  latter  kind  of  discussion  Metropolitan 
is  different  from  every  other  magazine. 

How  is  this  possible  ?  Because  Metropolitan 
is  not  owned  by  a  trust,  a  syndicate  or  a  paper 
company.  It  represents  no  "  special  interests," 
no  group,  no  political  party,  no  "ism."  Its 
owner,  editor-publisher  is  one  man.  There  is 
no  national  magazine  of  any  size  and  im- 
portance of  which  this  is  true  except  the 
Metropolitan.  It  believes  its  chief  duty  is  to 
present  important  facts,  not  to  sicken  its 
readers  with  stale  propaganda.  If  the  facts 
are  sometimes  harsh  and  unwelcome,  that  is 
in  the  nature  of  things.  The  main  thing  is  to 
have  the  courage  to  tell  your  story,  and  keep 
the  public-  really  informed.  This  policy 
explains  the  reputation  of  Metropolitan  as 
being  progressive.  You  will  always  find  in 
Metropolitan  editorials  and  articles  that 
provoke  thought  about  economic  and  social 
problems  that  are  inevitably  coming  to  con- 
front us. 

Metropolitan  has  become  a  great  political 
force  of  widespread  influence.  Metropolitan 
is  an  opinion-making  monthly,  it  is  an  inter- 
preter of  fighting  questions — carrying  a  light 
it  leads'  the  way  into  the  darkness  of  unsolved 
issues. 

And  yet  Metropolitan  is  more  than  this. 
A  magazine  would  not  be  a  well-rounded 
family  visitor  unless  it  had  entertainment  also 


— fiction.  Your  family  needs  information  and 
entertainment.  That  is  why  Metropolitan 
is  always  about  half  articles  and  half  fiction. 
The  standard  of  fiction  is  high — we  call  it 
"  real  life  "  fiction.  Each  story  is  entertaining, 
yet  each  contains  a  contribution  to  life  that 
will  stay  with  you  after  you  have  laid  the 
magazine  aside.  We  like  what  the  critics  say 
about  our  "  real  life  "  fiction.  Here  is  what 
one  wrote  about  Metropolitan's  fiction  con- 
tributors— they  are  "  people  who  write  stories 
that  other  folks  talk  about  and  tell  their 
friends  about  ;  stories  with  ideas  big  enough 
to  make  them  remembered." 

Another  very  prominent  magazine  review 
has  just  published  this  about  Metropolitan 
"real  life"  fiction:  "It  will  be  hard  to  find 
another  group  of  short  stories  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  hold  the  attention  closely  and  afford 
a  deal  of  entertainment." 

Let  us  refer  back  to  the  opinion-making 
influence  of  Metropolitan.  William  Hard 
is  now  in  Ireland  solely  representing  the 
Metropolitan.  The  facts  about  Ireland  are 
hard  to  get.  No  one  yet  knows  them  or  has 
published  them.  We  sent  Hard  to  Ireland 
because  he  is  the  fairest,  most  honest,  most 
penetrating  journalist  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  adept  at  making  complicated  issues 
simple,  human  and  understandable.  He  will 
do  this  for  the  Irish  question. 

You  can  read  the  real  truth  about  Ireland 
in  the  May  Metropolitan  now  published. 
Other  articles  by  him  on  Ireland  will  follow. 
These  Irish  articles  by  William  Hard  are  the 
most  important  now  being  published  in 
American  periodical  journalism. 

You  can  get  the  Metropolitan  from  your 
newsdealer — or  any  newsstand — for  25  cents. 
If  you  prefer,  send  us  your  address  and  $3  00 
and  the  Metropolitan  will  be  mailed  you  for 
a  year. 


Metropolitan 

H.  J .  Whigham,  Publisher 

432  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 

TVr°RE  than  five  hundred  of  our  readers 
ItJ-  accepted  our  challenge  to  introspect 
appropriately  and  to  enter  the  second 
of   our   prize   contests,    which  closed 

■  March  31.  The  prize  winners  will  be 
announced  in  an  early  issue.  The  con- 
testants ranged  from  a  rear  admiral  in 
the  United  States  Navy  to  a  Polish 
cobbler. 

The  sense  of  editorial  responsibility  is 
intensified  by  the  candor  of  such  a 
letfer  as  this:  "I  am  one  of  those  whose 
income  did  not  increase  with  the  in- 
crease in  prices  and  really  cannot  afford 
to  take  The  Outlook  at  the  present  high 
price,  and  do  hope  your  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  be  reduced  so  you  can  reduce 
the  price  next  year.  I  have  not  had  a 
new  summer  suit  in  five  years  nor  hat 
1  in  four  years,  so  you  may  see  I  have 
done  without  things;  but  I  cannot  do 
without  The  Outlook.  Would  rather 
have  it  than  a  new  hat,  so  here  is  the 

■  $5  enclosed.  I  think  I  owe  more  to 
Lyman  Abbott  for  my  spiritual  life  than 
any  one  unless  possibly  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  influenced  my  youth  (I  am 
seventy-one  now),  and  as  long  as  I  live 

[  1  shall  not  give  up  The  Outlook." 

A  tlanta,  Georgia,  is  noted  for  its  gra 
-fX  ciousness  and  charm.  An  example  of 
the  Atlanta  spirit  is  displayed  in  a  let 
ter  to  us  from  the  State  Capitol  which 
reads : 

"If  I  were  requested  to  describe  in  one 
word  The  Outlook  of  March  9,  1921,  I 
would  collect  a  bunch  of  box-car  letters 
and  form  the  word 

superb 
"I  doubt  if  you  have  ever  issued  a 
more  complete,  interesting,  and  instruc- 
tive number  than  the  one  mentioned 
\  reader  in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
-£X  sends  his  copy  of  The  Outlook  each 
week  to  the  Seaman's  Church  Institute 
whence  it  is  likely  to  sail  for  almost  any 
port  under  the  sun;  thousands  of  sailors 
are  now  in  port  because  of  enforced  idle- 
ness, and  many  of  them  are  improving 
their  time  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
Institute  at  25  South  Street  over  pages 
of  The  Outlook. 

A  lady  in  Bristol,  Vermont,  sends  The 
Outlook  to  three  of  her  nephews  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  One  nephew  is  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  at  Oxford,  who  declares  that 
nothing  could  have  pleased  him  more  as 
The  Outlook  is  the  only  printed  news 
from  the  "good  old  U.  S.  A."  he  sees 
save  now  and  then  a  bundle  of  old  New 
York  papers;  as  soon  as  The  Outlook 
arrives  he  reports  that  it  is  "devoured 
from  cover  to  cover.    Another  of  her 
nephews  is  a  senior  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Vermont-  he 
has  no  time  to  read  the  daily  papers 
but  feels  The  Outlook  keeps  him  in 
touch  with  the  important  developments 
of  the  times.    The  third  of  this  distin- 
guished trio  of  nephews  was  a  member 
of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille;  he  reports 
that  The  Outlook  holds  first  place  in  his 
esteem. 

A  N  excellent  and  profitable  form  of  out- 
■FL  door  sport  during  the  spring  and 
summer  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  is  to  become  Outlook  salesmen  in 
your  neighborhood.  Applications  should 
be  sent  to  the  Carrier  Department,  The 
Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York. 


A" 


k braham  Lincoln, 
in  the  course  of  a 
famous  speech,  attribu- 
ted solely  to  his  mother 
his  own  greatness  and 
success.  In  a  few  words,  he  im- 
mortalized her  memory  and  the 
ideals  by  which  he  had  been 
enobled. 

How  can  we,  today,  fittingly 
express  in  some  tangible  form 
the  gratitude  which  we  all  owe 
to  those  mothers  of  ours!  How 
can  we  best  acknowledge  the  in- 
finite value  of  their  early  teach- 
ings, their  countless  sacrifices 
that  we  might  some  dav  stand, 
leaders  among  men. 

Surely  it  were  wise  and  just 
fittingly  to  perpetuate  for  future 
generations,  that  love  and  those 
ideals  which  have  animat- 
ed us. 

What  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate, more  peculiarly 
fitting,  than  a  memorial 
carved  from  enduring  wood 
— a  memorial  in  her  own 
church,  harmonizing  with 
it  in  design  and  spirit. 


What  a  wealth  of  suggestion 
from  which  to  draw!  It  can  take 
the  form  of  a  Lectern  of  inspiring 
design,  a  Sedilia,  substantial  and 
artistic  in  form,  a  Pulpit  with  its 
possibilities  forindividual  expres- 
sion in  detailed  carving,  or  in  an 
Altar  of  exalted  beauty. 

These  few  suggestions  serve  to 
emphasize  how  personal  an  ex- 
pression of  respect  and  honor 
can  be  made  to  those  who  have 
passed  on  and  how  eloquently 
and  beautifully  their  aims  and 
aspirations  can  be  perpetuated 
to  future  generations. 

To  those  who  desire  to  perpet- 
uate the  name  of  some  one  near 
and  dear,  we  offer  the  services  of 
our  Ecclesiastical  Department. 
A  request  will  bring  without  ob- 
ligation, a  beautifully  illus- 
trated booklet  and  complete 
information,  making  the  se- 
lection of  a  fitting  memorial 
a  delightful  task.  If  you  will 
give  the  name  of  the  partic- 
ular church,  it  will  help  us 
in  suggesting  especially  ap- 
propriate pieces. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DEPARTMENT 


menam 


Address  General  Offices 
New  York  CHICAGO 

18  East  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston 


r 
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All  Cuts 
Are  Dangerous 

Do  not  wait  until  a  wound  be- 
comes infected.  Play  safe. 
Use  New-Skin  promptly  as 
directed. 

The  antiseptic  properties  of 
New-Skin  aid  in  preventing 
infection,  while  the  protective 
film  guards  the  newly  forming 
tissues  from  injury. 


15c.  and  30c. 


At  all  Druggists 


NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

New  York      Toronto  London 
'Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Christ  Victorious  Over  All 

Chapters :  He  Humbled  Himself,  The  Per- 
sonal Equation,  Things  That  Differ,  Five 
Bible  Eons,  Natural  Religion,  Sin's  Penalty 
Paid,  Limits  of  Self- Determination,  etc. 
234  Pages.  Postpaid  $2. 00 
Joseph  S.  Johnston.  640  East  43d  St..  Chicago.  Ill 


Selected  Gospel  Hymns 

A  new  book  just  issued.  271  Hymns  and  Scripture  Readings, 
selected  from  the  famous 

MOODY  &  SANKEY  GOSPEL  HYMNS  1  to  6 

A  handy  volume  in  durable  cloth  binding. 
S50  per  100  Carriage  extra 

THE  BIGLOW  6.  MAIN  COMPANY 


BRONZE 

HONOR  ROLLS 

AND 

HISTORICAL  TABLETS 

REED    5.    BARTON,  TAUNTON.  MASS.^  I 


MAKES  YOU 

HEAR 

360 

DEGREES  OF  SOUND 
VIBRATION.  VOLUME 
AND  CONTROL. 

— SOUNOS  THE  KEY- 
NOTE OF  YOUR  EAR  — 

The  Latest  Triumph 
of  Science 

Ask  for  circular  "Makes  You  Hear."   This  tells 

all  about  it  and  how  it  becomes  yours. 

Thi  Mi|niphone  Co  ,  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chlci|0  Bool.  30 
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Geneseo  Jam 
Kitchen 


We  make  a  specialty  of  high  quality 
fruits  put  up  in  glass  jars. 

FRESH  FRUITS  IN  LIGHT  SYRUP 
PRESERVES  IN  HEAVY  SYRUP 
PICKLED  AND  SPICED  FRUITS 
JELLIES    JAMS  MARMALADES 
HONEY  MINCEMEAT 
CRYSTALLIZED  GRAPE  FRUIT 
Also  Jams  in  Enamel-Lined  Tin  Cans 

These  products  are  made  from 
the  best  fruit  and  pure  granulated 
sugar.  They  are  cooked  in  aluminum 
utensils  by  scrupulously  clean  peo- 
ple in  a  sanitary  kitchen,  contain 
no  preservatives,  and  are  appetiz- 
ing, wholesome,  and  delicious. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers,  or 
for  complete  price  list  write  to 

Miss  ELLEN  H.  NORTH 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Looking  for  CAMP  or  SCHOOL 

Write  for  what  you  want  to  CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL: 
AGENCY,  R,  604,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


o.  Pratt,  Mei  - 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agenc: 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  collegeSjpnblic  and  private schoo 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    \V  in.  1 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGE 
ILLINOIS 


The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  the  same  in  educational 
and  credit  value  as  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  colleges,  the  graduate  schools  and  the 

Erofessional  schools  provide  courses  in  Arts, 
literature,  Science,  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration, Education,  Law,  Divinity,  Medi- 
cine, and  Social  Service  Administration. 
Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as  study. 
Golf,  tennis,  rowing,  etc.  Two  great  parks 
and  Lake  Michigan  within  walking  distance. 
Students  may  register  for  either  term  or  both. 
1st  Term— June  20— July  27 
2nd  Term— July  28— Sept.  2 
Write  for  complete  announcement 

She  llnberottg  of  €l)icacja 

BOX  526-FACULTY  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

®®®®@®®®®®®@®®®®®®®®®^ 

CONNECTICUT 


RUMSEY  HALL  Co«5Jf| 

A  school  for  boys  under  15 
Yearly  rate  $1200 
L.  K.  SANFOKD,  Principal 

LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTE,  M.A..  Heading 


1921 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEG E  S 


CON  N  ECTICUT 


THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

ELY  COURT      GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 

Iii  the  country.  One  hour  from  New  York. 


MASS  A  CHUSE  TTS 


STAMMERER 
FOB  54  YEARS  we  have  successfully  cor- 
rected  stammering  by  our  simple  and 
natural  method.  Individtinl  instruction 
only.  SAMUEL  0.  ROB  BINS,  Direcior. 
Boston  Stammerers'  Institute 
246  HuDtingtou  Ave.         Boston,  17  Mass. 


s 


\,  Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

L"  .ReV-  Thomas  Bickford,  A.M.,  Founder.  For  grammar  aud 
*  s?h°o1  students.  Three  terms:  fall,  spring  and  summer 
S  Mid-v;  inter  vacation.  Pine  groves.  Seashore.  Happy  out 
f,  2?or ',fe  l°\  training  in  self -discovery  and  self-development 
n  Miss  laith  Bickford,  Miss  Addie  Bickfotd,  Directors,  Box  D,  Brewster,  Mass. 


THE  OUTLOOK 
NEW    Y  O  RK 


BOYS'  CAMPS 
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MACKENZIE  SCHOOL  SUMMER  TERM  crystal  beach  camp 

Iff  mi       mw  I    T.n/iaf  a<1    ..  I    C  l  .    .  n 


Monroe,  N.  Y 

(ON  LAKE  WALTON)  1,000  feet  «lCT.tion 

Work  and  play  for  June,  July  and  August  com- 
bining best  things  in  summer  camps  and  school  for 
juniors  and  seniors.  All  land  and  water  sports.  En- 
rollment increased  ten-fold  in  five  years.  Illustrated 
circular.  Correspondence  and  conference  invited 


PENNSYLVANIA 


^New-Church  Theological  School  g^fe,  mE*. 

:'  The  r,1fri^h™  -yT a  C0Ursf  •  Co!leSe  Preparation  desired- 
:  of  Fm,„  ,0  «mJi,Clu.des  systematic  study  of  the  writings 
Serb  fn,  e»    rwLe'lb°''F  a,,d  8Piritual  interpretation  of  the 
bcriptuies.   Correspondence  courses.  Catalog 
I  WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President. 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

hm^iXe?tr-  Yo£mZ  ™?n  ai1(i  young  women  find  here  a 
ivSv  d»nfim0Spi,erfe*  thorough  and  efficient  training  in 
i7h™i™E>tm<?"t  ot,  a  £road  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful 
in  ,  p  Llberal  endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  840(1 
to  ioWl  per  year  Special  course  m  domestic  science.  For 
catalogue  and  uiformation  address, 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Litt.D.,  Principal 


m  ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL  & 

Lowell,  Massachusetts.    38  minutes 
irom  Boston.  Country  sports.  Gumnasium  and 
swimming  pool.  For  catalogue  aud  views  address 
Miss  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS,  B.A.,  Principal 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

Miss  Conaiit,  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 


The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  fS£H>%  %VSI 

fe^^teP&.yed-  Im»*rfect»'ear1nftS.'Va»ua7i 
framing  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Pup  Is  grouped  according 
ftoage.  m  three  homes.  WeH-eoiiipped  gymnasium  and lout? 
■rf-door  sports.  Normal  department.  Prin  ,  C  aeoS  A?Yai!e 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form 
structure.and  wntingof  theNhort-Slory  taught  by 
,™    B  k»e"»«'n,  for  year. Idilor  of  I.ipplncott's. 
ISO-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
TIIK  H0J1E  COKBKSPONDENf  K  SmOOL 
Pel"-  W  SprlnBneld,  Iw, 


WALTHAM  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

.  Boarding  and  Day  School 

mildin/T^  grad6S  through  college  preparatory.  School 
n  Fvfnr^Tna3!!t'n-  „Three  residences.   Ample  oppor 
unity  for  outdoor  life.   62d  year.  Address 

Miss  MARTHA  MASON,  Principal,  Waltham,  Mass. 


rHE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

^'fgeen'e,rat.hcour5se,s-   Ath'etiCS-   H0USeh°ld  Aits.  College 

»  bookfeL1,ST^Xne%.tSm?d  ^ 
West  Newton,  Mass. 


250  Boys  22  Teach 

$800,000  Equipment 


88th  year  opens  Sept.  20th 


hers  I 

\  WORCESTER  / 

/  ACADEMY  \ 

f  WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS  \ 
SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Principal 


RATES:    $1000  single 
$850  double 

JUNIOR  SCHOOL  for  young  boys 
For  catalog  address  the 
Registrar,  G.  D.  Church,  M.A. 


SU^^^/£?U^sVn  Horticulture.  The  School  of 
mm  j  ,  i  -  ,  Women,  Ambler,  Pa.   (18  miles  from 

etlwct^  -°ff%8  ^ AUgu8t  Course 'in  FloriculT,  ,ve,  Vege 
fng    Pr^H,Si'^rU1i  °I°vme.  and  Canning  aud  Preserv. 

tST  '  w9fk  out  of  doors  forms  a  large  part  of  sched- 
r  £.,,Teacher8  W1  be.  especially  interested  in  this  course 
Circular  upon  application.  Elizabeth  LeightonLee  iff 


Located  at  Saybrook,  Conn.  A  salt  water  cam-n  far 
young  boys.  Boys  that  are  behind  in  their  schoo  wort  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  their  dene  eSs  T 
fnL"  et,0n  }y  e?Perienced  teachers,  no  extra  ffirefoi ^rito?' 
uig.  Send  for  circular  to  McIernan  Scuou"wS^ 

Pole  Bridge  Camo  ¥atam°™>&kco.,Pa. 

forests  „f  ti!  w  ♦  A,  ™gged  vacation  in  the 
twr.  i  -  water  Gap  region  overlooking 
the  Delaware,  only  90  mifes  from  N.  T  Modern 
eiuipment.    Mountain,   water,  and  indoor 

wTe  P^Tv  V°0!4  y^  booklet"  Rev 
wm.u,.  Palmer,  ,5  Yale  Sta.,New  Haveu.Conn. 

CHILD  REN'  S  CAMP 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  fork  State,  offers  a  2X  years'  course- 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women  Require- 
ments  one  year  lugl.  school  or  its  egu.valeiit.  Appfyto the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


KIDDIE  KAMP 

GIRLS'    C  A  MPS 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


Camp  Mitigwa 

Dodge  Pond,  Rangeley,  Maine 

Canoe  and  mountain  trips. 
Water  sports  and  athletics. 
A  Healthy,  happy  summer,  outdoors,  for  the  boy 
A  place  tor  Dad's  fishing  or  hunting  trip. 

i<or  booklet  write  G.  W.  FA1RCHILD  Jr 
48  Grove  St.,  Pawtucket,  K.  I. 


CAMP  PISCATAQUIS  LS&!*r  L5vke- 

N?nlth  East  Carry.  EUGENE  HARDEN" IMrector 
12  17  d,eae"es  the  best.   This  camp  ota  to  W  ' 


STORER,  Sec'y,  ,i  Fayette  St.,  Cambridge,  (39)  Mass. 


H.  J. 


CAMP  TY-GLYN  ro??°YS 

Mowyn  Lake .Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 

«ii  i    j     —    JULY  and  AUGUST 


CAMP  WAKE  ROBIN 

  lith  Season 

YOUNGER  BOYS  EXCLUSIVELY 

min^H  ffi  7 ^?i°Te-'  manual  trauung.all  sports  and  swim- 
m'"g-  H-  °-  Little,  Lincoln  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Camp 

Quan-ta-ba-cook|"The  Call  to  Camp 


CAMP  AREY,  Lake  Keuka,  N.  Y. 

i^g  trins  lid  L31»°rtS'  <ira,mart  08 -:  hikes  aiu'  cam,, 
nig  trips  led  by  an  expert.  Limited  to  fifty  girls 
Mr..  A.C.  Fontaine,  713  E.  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

[  KAWAJIWIN  a^^ttb?VIinne!0ta  -AcamPfor  girls 

Wiscow^Ljke  Snowdon,  near  Rhinelander. 
CAMP  BRYN  AFON  Screened  sleeping  bun- 
floors  ;  saddle  horses  ■  ,ti,w:„  <T-  a    ^alows  with  hardwood 
All  land  and i  ™ff^  „'  at'"etio  fields;  craft  house ;  nfirmarv. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Dancing  Camp 

.         Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 
D^ciZ'and'its  MW™1  Departments.  Classic 

PORTIA  MANSFIELD  SWETT,  Principal. 

CAMP  WABASSO 

t    i  Where  Play  is  Education.  Girls  7-1 1 

M^CHRIStVnfI/1^™"?"'  NnH'  AliitudVwoOft. 
lHis»  CHRISTINE  H.  SMITH,  Director,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesky,  Mass. 

CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

ETHEL  J.  McCOYrDirector. 
Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 

ALOHA  CAMPS 

FAIRLEE,  VERMONT 

to°30    F,f,JSp  17rh  sSa?oni  3  camps-ages  7 
f un,  Frolic  Friendships.  Vigillnce 
for  health  and  safety.  Booklet.  "'^'auce 
Mrs.  L  L.  Cnlick,  290  Addington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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A  choice  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  a  Lake 
in  the  Maine  Woods  near  Belfast,  Maine 

Exceptional  Care  and  Personal 
Supervision  Given  Every  Boy 

For  Booklet  address 

Percy  Hermansen,  Tower  Hill  School,  Wilmington,  Del. 


LAMP    W0NP0SET    Bantam  Lake,  Connecticut. 
A  camp  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkshires. 
10(1  miles  from  N.  Y.  City. 


Everything  a  boy  can  wish  for. 
Write  for  camp  book. 
Robert  C.  Tindale, 


31  East  71st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


—our  1921  catalog ;  pictures,  de- 
scribes, and  prices  our  popular 

Dudley  Line  of  Camping 
Essentials  and  Accessories 

We  are  official  Outfitters  to  nearly 
100  camps.  Every  Dudley  product  4 

positive/,/  guaranteed  as  to  workman- 
ship and  quality.   All  orders  quickly 
and  carefully  filled. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
"The  Call  to  Camp  " — sent  free 

CHARLES  H.  DUDLEY,  Inc. 

Hanover  Dept.  H       Utile  BUg. 

New  Hampshire  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


ureau  of  Personal  Administration 

funded  to  further  human  relations  in  industry.  Educa- 
oal  Division-One  Year  Co-operative  Course,  Eight ¥eZ 

F3£»fSS&°^  ^or'Anga,ys?seeDki! 

17  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Camp  Chenango  SSsSft 

Give  Your  Boy  a  Vacation  That  Counts  Self 

Reliance,  Happiness  Health.  Wholesome  Food;  Systematic 

KIT  CARSON  LSrarA 

At  East  entrance  Yellowstone  National  Park  Your  hov 
will  reap  . untold  riches,  physically  and  mentally,  at  Kit 
Carson  -Limited  enrollment.  Books  closing  May  U  Book- 
let.  Address  the  Principal,  Stanley,  New  Mexico 


SANDSTONE  CAMPS 

GREEN  LAKE,  WISCONSIN 

Tenth  season.  Three  camps,  150  girls,  ages  8  to  22 
ut    ™         Season  eijrht  weeks,  Ssls 
Miss  Esther  G.  Cqchhane,  3722  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 

Trail's  End  Camp  for  Girls 

Write  for  Booklet. 
MISS  SNYDER,  363  S.Broadway,  Lexim  ton.K,. 
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Every  grape  in  the  purple  bunch 
is  an  original   And  there  are 

no  copies  in  the  white  stack  of  beautifully  printed 
sheets,  as  it  comes  from  the  Mimeograph;  every 
impression  is  an  original   That  is  why  the  Mimeo- 
graph, in  careful  hands,  does  neatly  and  exactly  its 
remarkable  work.    Five  thousand  impressions  of  a 
typewritten  letter  or  form,  all  more  nearly  alike  than 
grapes  from  the  same  stem,  it  produces  in  an  hour — 
forty  thousand  a  day — at  negligible  cost.  Designs,  plans, 
cartoons,  etc.,  are  easily  traced  on  the  same  stencil  and 
printed  in  the  one  operation — thereby  eliminating  cost 
of  expensive  cuts.    The  Mimeograph  is  saving  millions 
of  dollars,  and  countless  measures  of  time,  for  the  corrv 
mercial  and  educational  institutions  of  America.    Let  us 
show  you  how  it  will  save  for  you.    Get  booklet  "0-4" 
from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  — and  New  York. 
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The  Outlool 


RENE  VIVIANI 
A      BIG-BONED,    thick-set,  square- 
ZA    jawed  man  is  Viviani.  He  is  fifty- 
■»-  eight  years  old;  he  appears  forty- 
eight,  or  even  thirty-eight.  As  he  sits  in 
his  chair  and  looks  dreamily  through  half- 
closed  eyes— which  are  very  much  alive, 
just  the  same— there  comes  to  one  a  sug- 
gestion of  his  Corsican  name  and  his 
Algerian  birthplace.    But  as  he  gives 
you  a  strong  hand-grasp  later  you  re- 
member only  his  ups  and  downs  as 
'  deputy,  Cabinet  Minister,  Premier  of 
France— he  was  Prime  Minister  at  the 
";  outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  for  fifteen 
i  onths  thereafter. 

As  he  speaks  to  his  auditors  you  feel 
as  if  listening  to  an  actor  at  the  Theatre 
Francais  declaiming  some  classic  text- 
such  consummate  use  does  he  make  of  a 
language  which,  as  he  says,  with  char- 
acteristic gestures  too,   "flows  like  a 
brook  and  yet  is  strong  as  steel."  Such 
perfect  power  has  he,  as  well,  over  his 
splendid  voice;  now  in  low,  pleading  ac- 
cent; now  in  loud,  thunderous  tone.  No 
living  orator  seems  to  have  had  the 
ability  to  inspire  his  hearers  to  higher 
emotion  or  to  fire  them  to  greater  en- 
thusiasm. 

Such  was  the  impression  made  by 
Viviani  in  his  first  public  speech  in  this 
country  on  this,  his  second,  visit  here. 
It  was  «at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alliance  Francaise  in  New  York  City, 
fiviani's  first  visit  occurred  four  years 
igo,  in  company  with  Marshal  Joffre. 
They  came  here  to  tell  what  France  was 
loing  and  to  hear  what  America  was 
,oing  to  do.    Viviani  comes  here  now 
nth  the  same  objects  in  view.    As  he 
aid:  "I  am  here  to  inform  you  and  to 
aform  myself."    The  information  he 
ives  consists  of  such  phrases  as  these, 
iken  at  random  from  his  address  to  the 
Llliance  Franchise  on  April  2: 

In  the  war  you  supported  France 
because  you  paid  no  attention  to  the 
calumny  and  lies  about  her.  Because 
you  had  known  France,  you  defended 
her. 

Has  she  changed?  Is  she  no  longer 
herself?  Has  she  forfeited  your  grati- 
tude and  friendly  feeling  and  loyalty? 
.  .  .  Look  at  her  now  that  the  war 
is  over.  Look  at  her,  having  lost  a 
million  five  hundred  thousand  men 
killed.  She  is  recultivating  the  soil 
where  she  has  shed  her  blood.  She 
has  bravely  taken  up  the  burden  of 
reconstruction.  .  .  . 

What  does  she  want?  She  wants 
lothing  but  justice.  What  she  asks 
s  not  to  be  repaid  the  huge  expense 
jtf  the  war.  But  she  does  ask  from 
Germany     reparations  —  above  all 
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what  is  needed  for  her  widows 
orphans,  and  maimed.  She  does  ask 
the  amount  required  for  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  .  .  .  her  territory  de- 
stroyed. .  .  . 

And  she  asks  this  because,  looking 
beyond  her  frontier,  she  sees  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  picking  up  the  working- 
tools  they  had  left,  the  manufacturers 


(C)  Paul  Thompson 
RENE    VIVIANI   ON   HIS    ARRIVAL  IN 
AMERICA 

finding  their  factories  intact,  every 
German  going  back  to  a  home  that  is 
still  standing. 

Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Look  at  our  six  hundred  thou- 
sand houses  destroyed,  at  our  mines 
made  useless  for  five  years,  at  our 
factories  whose  equipment  has  been 
carried  into  Germany.  .  .  . 

We  want  peace.  We  want  the  na- 
tions to  become  reconciled.  But  how 
can  we  help  feeling  bitter  when  at  the 
end  of  two  years  and  a  half  of  peace 
we  have  received  no  payment  for 
reparation?   The  world  cannot  be  in 


a  condition  of  equilibrium  while  there 
is  a  wrecked  France. 

The  information  which  M.  Viviani  re- 
ceived he  referred  to  as  follows: 

This  morning  I  read  with  joy  in 
your  newspapers  what  your  Adminis- 
tration had  to  say  about  Germany's 
responsibilities  and  obligations  This 
news  will  cross  the  Atlantic  to  com- 
fort us  in  the  devastated  districts. 

MR.  HUGHES  SPEAKS 

What  Mr.  Viviani  referred  to  was 
the  report  of  a  memorandum  sent 
by  Secretary  Hughes  in  the  name  of  this 
Government  to  the  German  Government 
explicitly  placing  the  United  States  be- 
side the  Allies. 

On  March  23   Dr.   Simons,  German 
Foreign  Minister,  had  sent  an  "informal 
memorandum"  to  Mr.  Dresel,  American 
Commissioner  at  Berlin,  comprising  a 
statement  of  conditions  and  an  appeal 
for  mercy  as  regards  war  reparations. 
Mr.  Hughes's  short  but  emphatic  note 
apparently  accepts  the  German  conten- 
tions at  their  face  value  when  he  says: 
This  Government  believes  that  it 
recognizes  in  the  memorandum  of  Dr 
Simons  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
ot  the  German  Government  to  re- 
open negotiations  with  the  Allies  on 
a  new  basis. 

But  it  is  joined  to  this  clear  and  far 
more  pregnant  sentence: 

This  Government  stands  with  the 
Governments  of  the  Allies  in  holding 
Germany  responsible  for  the  war  and 
therefore  morally  bound  to  make  repa- 
ration so  far  as  may  be  possible. 
Mr.  Hughes  also  says: 

The  American  Government  is 
Pleased  to  note  in  the  informal 
memorandum  of  Dr.  Simons  the  un- 
equivocal expression  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Government  of  its  desire 
to  afford  reparation  up  to  the  limit 
of  German  ability  to  pay. 

The  whole  question  is  there.  How  is 
that  ability  to  be  determined?  In  our 
opinion,  it  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Reparation  Commission  acting  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  administering 
Germany  just  as  receivers  would  ad- 
minister a  bankrupt  railway.  In  an 
editorial  by  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  The 
Outlook  this  subject  is  discussed  further 
on  another  page. 

A  SUCCESSOR  TO  JAMES  RUSSELL 
LOWELL  AND  JOHN  HAY 

It  has  been  officially  announced  at  the 
White  House  that  President  Harding 
has  decided  to  appoint  Colonel  George 
Harvey  Ambassador  to  England,  and 
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there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
appointment  will  not  be  promptly  con- 
firmed when  the  Senate  convenes. 

Colonel  Harvey's  military  title  does 
not  indicate  any  special  martial  experi- 
ence, since  it  was  acquired  by  his  hon- 
orary appointment  some  years  ago  on 
the  staffs  of  two  Governors  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  two  Governors  of  South  Carolina, 
and,  as  everybody  knows,  these  guberna- 
torial armies  have  more  dining  than 
fighting  to  do.  He  was  born  in  Vermont 
fifty-seven  years  ago;  received  an  ordi- 
nary school  education;  and  became  a 
•newspaper  reporter  at  eighteen  years  of 
age.  His  ability  in  this  particular  field 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  "World"  when  he  was  about 
twenty-seven.  During  the  boom  of  the 
electric  street  railways  in  the  late  nine- 
ties he  became  associated  with  that  in- 
dustry, with  considerable  pecuniary  suc- 
cess, it  is  generally  supposed. 

From  1900  to  1915  he  was  president  of 
the  famous  publishing  house  of  Harper 
&  Brothers.  While  he  was  in  that  posi- 
tion "Harper's  Weekly,"  at  one  time  a 
great  and  influential  periodical,  became 
moribund,  and  is  now  defunct.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  at  one  time  a  Democrat  and 
a  bitter  opponent  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
displaying  a  personal  antipathy  for  that 
distinguished  Republican  which  was 
cordially  reciprocated.  His  unquestioned 
ability  as  a  shrewd  judge  of  political 
affairs  was  most  strikingly  portrayed  in 
the  nomination  in  1912  of  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  nomi- 
nation which  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about.  Colonel  Har- 
vey and  Mr.  Wilson  were  very  intimately 
associated  during  the  campaign  of  1912, 
but  their  relations  were  broken  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wilson  himself,  and 
Colonel  Harvey  thereafter  became  Mr. 
Wilson's  most  vindictive  enemy,  dealing 
with  President  Wilson  personally  and 
with  his  Administration  in  a  kind  of 
brilliant  invective  that  has  hardly  ever 
been  equaled  in  the  history  of  American 
politics.  It  is  announced  that  "Harvey's 
Weekly,"  which  Colonel  Harvey  estab- 
lished for  the  apparent  purpose  of  de- 
stroying his  former  friend  and  now 
hated  opponent,  will  be  discontinued 
when  Colonel  Harvey  becomes  Ambassa- 
dor. It  is  not  announced  what  he  will 
do  with  the  "North  American  Review," 
of  which  ancient  and  highly  respected 
periodical  he  has  been  editor  for  many 
years. 

Colonel  Harvey  is  a  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  a  certain  type  of  Amer- 
ican journalistic  brilliance.  He  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  subterranean 
methods  of  political  management,  but  he 
has  never  displayed  any  marked  interest 
in  those  deep  and  permanent  principles 
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COLONEL  GEORGE  HARVEY 

of  statesmanship  that,  after  all,  make 
political  history. 

An  ambassador,  especially  to  so  impor- 
tant a  post  as  that  which  Colonel  Harvey 
is  now  to  fill,  should  be  a  man  of  tact, 
discretion,  good  taste,  polished  manners, 
sound  scholarship,  and  a  devotion  to  his 
country's  welfare  which  rises  superior  to 
personal  ambitions  and  personal  animosi- 
ties. The  United  States  has  been  served 
by  an  extraordinary  succession  of  men 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  who  dis- 
played these  qualities  in  a  marked  de- 
gree— John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  George  Bancroft,  Edward  J. 
Phelps,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  John  Hay, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Walter  Page,  and 
John  W.  Davis.  We  regret  that  Presi- 
dent Harding  could  not  have  added  to 
this  illustrious  group  an  Ambassador 
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SIR  JAMES  CRAIG,  THE  UNANIMOUSLY 
CHOSEN  LEADER  OF  THE  ULSTER  UNION- 
ISTS, IN  SUCCESSION  TO  SIR  EDWARD 
CARSON,  AND  THE  NEW  PREMIER  OF 
ULSTER 


who   would   have   contributed   to  his 
high  office  less  brilliant  pugnacity  and 
more  of  the  diplomatic  qualities  of  his 
predecessors  than  even  Colonel  Harvey's" 
best  friends  believe  that  he  possesses. 

We  are  informed  on  excellent  author- 
ity that  President  Harding  is  assuming 
full  personal  responsibility  for  the  am- 
bassadorial appointments  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration and  that  his  choice  for 
what  is  probably  the  most  important 
ambassadorial  office  in  the  present-day 
world  is  founded  upon  his  sense  of  in- 
debtedness to  Colonel  Harvey  for  impor- 
tant political  services  rendered.  It  is 
a  commendable  quality  in  a  President  to 
wish  to  pay  his  political  debts  fairly 
and  even  generously.  But  it  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Harding  could  not  have  paid 
his  debt  to  Colonel  Harvey  in  a  some- 
what less  precious  coin  than  the  Am-" 
bassadorship  to  Great  Britain. 

A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  VICEROY 
OF  IRELAND 

In  succession  to  Viscount  French,  Lord 
Edmund  Talbot  has  been  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant — that  is  to  say,  Viceroy 
—of  Ireland.  This  is  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  that  a  Roman  Catholic  has  at- 
tained this  position  since  the  days  of 
James  II. 

The  selection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy  has  already  been 
accepted  as  a  genuine  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  to  show  to 
the  Irish  that  the  Government  wants  to 
give  them  everything  that  can  be  given. 
In  so  doing  the  Government  may  have 
seemed  to  exceed  its  legal  power.  Under 
existing  law  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  is 
reserved  for  a  Protestant.  The  new 
Home  Rule  Act,  however,  removes  that 
disability.  But  the  act  does  not  come 
into  force  until  April  19.  Until  that 
date,  therefore,  Lord  Edmund's  assump- 
tion of  office  would  be  contrary  to  law. 
Of  course  the  nomination  merely  antici- 
pates that  law. 

Under  the  new  act  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  has  very  great  powers. 
He  is  the  direct  representative  of  the 
crown  rather  than  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
holds  office  for  six  years,  independently 
of  changes  of  British  Government. 

Also  under  the  new  act  Ireland  is  to  b€ 
divided  politically  as  it  is  racially;  that 
is  to  say,  the  north  of  Ireland— Protes 
tant  Ulster— will  have  its  own  govern 
ment,*and  the  rest  of  Ireland,  which  is 
mostly  Roman  Catholic,  will  have  a  gov 
ernment  of  its  own.  The  first  important 
act  of  the  new  Viceroy  will  be  to  sum 
mon  the  two  Parliaments  of  northen 
and  southern  Ireland,  respectively.  I> 
remains  to  be  seen  how  these  two  gov 
ernments  and  the  provision  for  theii 
common  action  will  work  in  practice 
Those  who,  like  Lord  Edmund  Talbot 
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Byke's  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 


Reid  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 


"OO-O-OH,    THAT'S  SO!" 
From  Frederick  Eissler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Germany  wag  first  to  brin.g'  home,  the  news,  - 


but  little  Po)md  seems  to  be  brining  home  the  bacon.. 


THE    LAST  RETURNS 


Williams  in  thr  Indianapolis  News 


Pease  in  the  Newark  Evening  News 


EVER  NOTICE  THEY  BREAK  OUT  WITH  MEASLES 
OR    SOMETHING   WHEN    IN   A   TIGHT  PLACE? 

From  G.  C.  Fosdick,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


AND  HARVEY? 
From  Belle  Fowler,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  others,  sup- 
ported the  Better  Government  of  Ire- 
land Act,  will  doubtless  leave  nothing 
undone  to  make  it  possible  at  last  to 
give  to  the  strongly  contrasted  peoples 
of  the  island  of  Ireland  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment which  each  part  wants. 

The  Ulster  government  will  be  headed, 
not  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  as  was  ex- 
pected, but  by  Sir  James  Craig,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  Sir  Edward's  and  a  representa- 
tive Ulsterman.  Many  friends  of  toler- 
ance and  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland 
hope  that  the  other  government,  the  seat 
of  which  will  be  in  Dublin,  will  be  headed 
by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  - 

THE  LABOR  CRISIS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

Again  the  industries  and  the  people 
.  of  Great  Britain  have  been  threat- 
ened with  an  appalling  calamity.  The 
inevitable  results  of  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  work  by  the  men  belonging  to 
the  so-called  Triple  Alliance  of  miners 
with  railway  and  transport*  unions 
would  constitute  such  a  blow  to  British 
industry  and  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  would  involve  such  vast 
losses  in  wages  and  production,  that  be- 
cause of  that  very  thing  it  seems  in- 
credible that  some  peaceful  settlement 
will  not  be  found.  As  we  write,  April  5, 
both  houses  of  Parliament  are  meeting 
to  consider  the  questions  involved,  Lloyd 
George  is  on  the  point  of  stating  the 
Government's  position,  and  the  political 
as  well  as  the  industrial  situation  is 
critical.  Quite  possibly  a  general  elec- 
tion may  follow. 

The  mine  workers  are  already  out  on 
strike;  they  have  not  been  joined,  as  we 
write,  by  the  railway  and  transport 
unions;  but  these  unions  show  a  strong 
disposition  to  aid  the  "direct  action" 
movement  unless  the  Government  finds 
a  way  out  satisfactory  to  them;  it 
should  be  added,  however,  that,  while 
there  are  radical  leaders,  there  are  also 
leaders  who  oppose  radical  action  and  are 
trying  to  stem  the  anger  and  unreason 
of  the  mass  of  workers.  A  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  declares  that  this  is 
a  fight  to  the  finish  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  direct  action.  The  strike,  he 
says,  was  an  ugly  demonstration  for  di- 
rect action,  and  if  the  public  is  against 
direct  action  it  must  condemn  the 
miners. 

One  alarming  and  terrible  feature  of 
the  miners'  strike  has  been  that  in  some 
great  mines  pumping  has  been  aban- 
doned and  the  mines  are  flooded  and  that 
it  may  take  months  to  get  them  in 
working  order.  This  is  not  industrial 
warfare;  it  is  Prussian  devastation; 
now  for  the  first  time  Englishmen  are 
doing  in  England  what  Germany  did  in 
in  France. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  crisis  is 
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the  failure  of  mine  owners  and  workers 
to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  wages. 
When,  last  autumn,  almost  exactly  the 
same  crisis  arose,  a  temporary  settle- 
ment was  made  by  granting  for  two 
months  a  fixed  advance  in  wages  and 
making  further  future  advances  depen- 
dent on  output.  This  was  vague,  and  it 
had  the  additional  danger  that  men  and 
owners  were  to  agree  on  a  permanent 
scale  of  wages  by  March.  No  one  liked 
the  plan;  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners 
were  bitter  because  after  a  strike  that 
had  cost  a  hundred  million  dollars  they 
gained  nothing  substantial.  In  March 
the  owners  made  their  offer;  but  the 
unions  oppose  acceptance  largely,  we 
understand,  because  they  insist  on  the 
same  standard  wages  everywhere,  re- 
gardless of  conditions  in  different  mines 
(some  are  making  much  money,  others 
little  or  none),  while  the  owners  want  a 
minimum  wage  with  possible  increases 
where  conditions  justify  it. 

Nationalization  of  the  industries  is 
not  now  a  direct  issue;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  talk  of  the  Govern- 
ment's taking  over  the  industries  for  a 
time  to  restore  order,  protect  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  prevent  the  suf- 
fering that  such  a  mammoth  strike  must 
involve. 

It  certainly  is  a  time  for  the  British 
Government  to  act  with  firmness  and  to 
separate  politics  from  patriotism. 

THE  WAR  IN  ASIA  MINOR 

During  the  past  fortnight  there  has 
been  war  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key in  Asia  Minor. 

The  reason  for  this  war  is  twofold. 
First,  Greece  proposes  to  retain  the  for- 
mer Turkish  territories  granted  to'  her 
by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  Venizelos,  the 
greatest  Greek  statesman  since  Pericles, 
had  not  only  reunited  Crete  with  Greece, 
he  had  carried  the  Greek  frontier  north- 
ward into  Albania  and  Macedonia;  he 
had  annexed  the  important  port  of 
Salonika;  above  all,  he  had  extended 
Greek  sway  over  Thrace  and  over  a 
large  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  mainly  Greek  in  population. 

This  Greater  Greece  realizes  many  of 
the  dreams  of  the  "Unredeemed  Greeks." 
But  there  is  one  dream  still  unrealized 
■ — the  possession  of  Constantinople, 
Greek  for  very  many  centuries  and  Mo- 
hammedan since  1453.  An  old  saying 
is  to  the  effect  that  when  a  Constantine 
marries  a  Sophia  Constantinople  will 
again  become  Greek.  Years  ago  Con- 
stantine of  Greece  married  Sophia  of 
Germany.  But  Constantinople  remains 
stubbornly  Turkish  and  Mohammedan. 

We  thus  come  to  the  second  reason 
for  the  present  war.  It  is  a  war  of 
Constantine's  making.  Smarting  under 
the  contumely  which  he  has  justly  suf- 
fered, Constantine  decided  to  let  loose 
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his  troops  in  the  direction  both  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  capital  of  the  orthodox 
Turks,  and  Angora,  capital  of  the  very 
heterodox  medley  united  under  the 
leadership  of  Mustapha  Kemal  and 
backed  by  the  Russian  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment. The  Greeks  are  as  near  Con- 
stantinople as  Brusa — which  is  pretty 
near;  and  they  are  as  near  Angora  as 
Eskishehr,  an  important  junction  xm  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  Angora.  So  far  the 
Greeks  have  had  success,  but  are  now 
reported  to  be  in  great  peril  of  defeat. 
The  reason  given  for  the  overthrow  of 
Venizelos — that  the  Greeks  were  tired  of 
war  and  wanted  to  demobilize  the  army — 
may  operate  against  Constantine  in  case 
of  continued  defeat.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  case  of  success,  Constantine  would  be 
regarded  as  having  preserved  the  heri- 
tage won  by  Venizelos,  as  having  shown 
the  Entente  Allies  that  they  should  not 
hand  back  to  the  Turks  the  regions 
promised  by  treaty  to  the  Greeks,  and, 
finally,  as  having  checked  the  age-long 
Turkish  atrocities  and  thus  permitting 
the  resurgence  of  Armenia  and  any  other 
Christian  country  held  in  subjection  by 
the  Turks. 

"Greek  guns  are  now  having  their 
say,"  declares  Premier  Kalogeropoulos 
of  Greece  on  his  return  from  London, 
where  he  had  been  in  attendance  at  the 
Near  Eastern  Conference.  He  continued, 
"They  will  be  heard  more  and  more." 
But  they  are  "having  their  say"  while 
the  Allies  are  repaying  Constantine  in 
his  own  coin — by  declining  to  help  him, 
though  they  do  not  oppose  whatever 
success  he  may  achieve. 

CHARLES  WANTS  TO  BE  KING 
AGAIN 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  Charles, 
late  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King 
of  Hungary,  has  been  living  in  retire- 
ment at  Prangins,  a  beautiful  estate 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.    From  time  to 
time  there  have  come  rumors  of  rest- 
lessness on  his  part  and  of  restlessness 
on  the  part  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Hungarian  people  with  regard  to  a  mon- 
archist revival.    Few,  if  any,  such  ru- 
mors   have    emanated    from  Austria. 
Most  Austrians  seem  determined  to  have 
done  with  the  emperor  business.  Not  so 
the  Hungarians  with  the  king  business. 
They  are,  many  of  them,  by  nature 
monarchists.    There  is  something  about 
the  Hungarian  soldier  in  his  magnificent 
dress  and  carriage  which  recalls  mediae- 
val times;  the  Austrian  soldier,  in  con- 
trast, is  a  very  much  up-to-date  modern. 
Again,   Hungary  is  a  country  of  ex- 
tremes.   The  various  kinds  of  govern- 
ment which  have  been  tried  there  since 
the  war  closed — varying  from  Bolsh- 
evism under  Bela  Kun  to  Hapsburgism 
under  the  Archduke  Joseph — prove  this; 
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but  the  Hapsburg  par  excellence  is  of 
[course  Charles.  He  is  still  the  anointed 
King  of  Hungary.  He  never  has  abdi- 
cated or  been  dethroned.  His  person  is 
sacred  and  inviolable.  Why,  then,  should 
he  not  return  at  the  appropriate  moment 
and  again  be  invested  with  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen? 

Some  days  ago  Charles  thought  that 
such  ah  appropriate  moment  had  arrived. 
Disguised,  he  escaped  from  Switzerland 
and  entered  Hungary.  He  was  received 
with  mixed  sensations.  The  Regent, 
Horthy,  did  not  want  to  receive  him  at 
all.  A  strong  faction  in  the  Hungarian 
National  Assembly  declared  that  "the 
ex-Emperor's  unexpected  return  is  seen 
as  a  national  peril."  On  the.  other  hand, 
many  monarchists  gave  him  welcome. 
But  all  were  alarmed  at  the  immediate 
proclamation  by  the  Governments  of 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Jugo- 
slavia that  the  return  of  Charles  to  the 
throne  would  not  be  tolerated.  This 
protest  was  formally  reinforced  by  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy. 

None  of  these  governments  wish  to 
interfere  in  Hungarian  domestic  affairs. 
But  this  is  not  a  domestic  affair.  It 
concerns  all  southeastern  Europe,  and  so 
it  concerns  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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MISS  LULU  BETT 

THE  story  of  Cinderella  is  not  new. 
But  then  very  few  stories  are.  We 
can  think  of  nothing  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  newness  or  oldness  of 
a  dramatic  theme.  What  is  of  concern 
is  the  vitality  of  a  story,  a  factor  which 
depends  on  treatment  rather  than  upon 
such  elements  of  character  and  plot  as 
may  be  reduced  to  a  diagram  in  a  text- 
book on  the  drama. 

The  story  of  Cinderella  lies  behind  the 
story  of  "Lulu  Bett."  It  is  a  story 
which  of  itself  has  always  a  broad  hu- 
man appeal,  for  most  of  us  are  inclined, 
at  times,  to  see  ourselves  in  the  garb 
of  Cinderella.  When  we  see  Cinderella 
among  her  ashes,  we  say:  "How  like 
ourselves!  Only  of  course  Cinderella 
never  was  quite  so  badly  abused  as  we 
have  been."  When  we  see  Cinderella  tri- 
umph, we  say,  "Just  what  we  would  do  if 
we  had  our  deserts!"  Self-pity  and  wish- 
ful thinking  are  still  to  be  classed  among 
the  favorite  recreations  of  mankind. 

"Lulu  Bett,"  to  return  to  the  place 
where  this  editorial  should  have  been 
started,  is  a  dramatization  by  Zona  Gale 
of  her  very  widely  read  novel  of  the 
same  name.  Her  heroine  is  a  spinster 
of  thirty-four  years  and  many  tribula- 
tions, whose  age  should  be  measured, 
not  by  its  annual  increments,  but  in 
terms  of  the  monotonous  life  she  has 
been  forced  to  endure. 

Lulu  lives  with  her  sister  and  her  sis- 
ter's husband.  In  return  for  the  home 
which  they  give  her  she  has  turned  her- 
self into  an  untiring  drudge,  with  no 
expectation  of  escaping  from  the  tyranny 
of  little  things.  Her  sister  is  vain,  shal- 
low, and  selfish.  Her  brother-in-law  is 
pompous,  dictatorial,  and  self-righteous. 
Both  of  them  are  amazingly  well  pleased 
with  themselves  for  their  kindness  in 
giving  Lulu  the  shelter  of  their  roof-tree. 
They  are  possessed  of  two  children,  the 
younger  of  whom  in  particular  impels 
the  spectator  to  reach  out  for  non- 
existent hair-brushes  at  her  every  ap- 
pearance upon  the  stage.  She  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  spankable  stage 
children  we  have  seen  in  many  years. 

The  sixth  member  of  the  family  group 
is  the  mother  of  Lulu  and  her  sister, 
an  aged  woman  bordering  upon  senility, 
whose  mind  combines  attributes  of  keen- 
ness and  understanding  with  that  tragic 
forgetfulness  which  marks  the  approach 
of  oblivion.  The  mother  is  played  by 
Louise  Closser  Hale,  and  her  char- 
acterization constitutes  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  acting  which  we  have  seen  on 
the  New  York  stage  this  season. 

Into  this  family  group  comes  the 
brother  of  the  head  of  the  house,  a 
rover  and  an  open-hearted  good  fellow, 
whose  ways  have  led  him  far  from  the 
restricted  circle  of  his  brother's  life. 
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He  is  quick,  to  feel  the  injustice  of 
Lulu's  position  and  she  to  desire  his 
understanding  and  sympathy.  The  old 
stage  device  of  a  mock  marriage  which 
turns,  out  to  be  binding  is  used  to 
crystallize  their  feeling  for  each  other. 
They  depart,  leaving  a  helpless  and  as- 
tounded family  circle,  whose  attitude 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  "Bless- 
ings brighten  as  they  take  their  flight." 

But  Lulu  is  not  quit,  of  them  yet.  Her 
husband  tells  her  that  many  years  be- 
fore he  was  married  and  that  he  has  no 
definite  proof  that  his  first  wife  is  dead. 
She  returns  to  the  house  whence  she 
fled  so  joyfully  <to  find  that  her  sister 
and  her  brother-in-law  are  concerned 
only  with  the  effect  of  her  misfortune 
upon  their  own  reputations.  The  petti- 
ness and  smallness  of  their  point  of 
view  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  contem- 
plate, but  it  is  not  overdrawn.  Such 
people  exist  entire  in  the  flesh,  and  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  minds 
of  such  people  exist  in  part  in  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  who  would 
doubtless  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror 
at  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Lulu. 

If  in  the  play  it  had  not  been  finally 
shown  that  Lulu's  husband's  first  wife 
was  definitely  and  conclusively  dead, 
we   should  never  have  forgiven  Miss 
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Gale.  The  play  left  at  the  final  curtain 
more  than  enough  unsolved  relation- 
ships and  enough  unhappiness  to  jus- 
tify this  concession  to  the  -conventional 
desire  for  a  happy  ending.  We  are  in- 
clined to  classify  "Miss  Lulu  Bett" 
among  the  truest  and  most  convincing 
of  this  year's  dramatic  offerings. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE 
NATIONS  TO  AMERICA 

BEFORE  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 
reaches  its  readers  a  petition  will 
probably  have  been  signed  by  a 
few  notable  Americans  to  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
protesting  against  any  policy  which  will 
leave  the  Armenian  people  under  the 
government  of  the  unspeakable  Turk. 
All  humane  Americans,  remembering 
the  tragedies  of  the  past,  will  hope  that 
the  statesmen  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
will  give  it  careful  consideration. 

What  part  ought  America  to  take  in 
European  affairs?  When  does  interfer- 
ence become  offensive  intermeddling? 
When  does  abstention  mean  selfish 
apathy?  It  is  not  difficult  to  define  the 
determining  principle  on  paper,  though 
it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  that  principle 
in  dealing  with  international  problems. 

What  action  the  Allies  should  have 
taken  when  Germany  asked  for  terms  of 
peace,  though  possibly  doubtful  then,  is 
certainly  clear  now.  The  answer  should 
have  been,  "Unconditional  surrender." 
The  surrender  required  should  have  been 
so  unconditioned  that  the  Allies  could, 
if  they  saw  fit,  have  put  Germany  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  collected  by 
an  international  execution  the  repara- 
tion due  from  her  to  Belgium  and 
France.  Instead,  the  statesmen  made 
terms  with  Germany  and  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  making  "a  new  map  of 
Europe."  The  result  is  what  has  been 
felicitously  termed  a  "Peace  Tangle." 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  America 
should  join  in  continuing  this  interna- 
tional blunder. 

America  entered  the  war  to  protect 
the  world,  primarily  Belgium  and 
France,  from  the  despotic  rule  of  mili- 
tary Germany.  Germany  should  under- 
stand that  our  alliance  with  England, 
France,  and  Belgium  continues  until 
Germany's  rulers  confess  Germany's  de- 
feat and  make  provision  for  adequate 
reparation  to  France  and  Belgium.  The 
reports  from  Washington  at  this  writing 
indicate  that,  the  present  Administration 
has  made  this  clear  to  Germany.  In  so 
doing  it  has  the  substantially  unanimous 
support  of  the  American  people. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  America 
should  take  any  part  in  making  "a  new 
map  of  Europe."  She  has  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  interest  necessary. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  determine 
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whether  Ireland  should  be  a  republic  or 
a  province;  what  should  be  the  bound- 
aries of  Poland;  or  how  the  geographi- 
cal and  political  problems  of  the  chaotic 
"Near  East"  should  be  solved.  In  at- 
tempting to  solve  these  problems  it  is 
already  evident  that  France,  Italy,  and 
England  have  fallen  apart.  The  repre- 
sentative of  each  country  naturally,  per- 
haps necessarily,  looks  after  the  inter- 
ests of  that  country;  and  the  countries 
have  diverse,  if  not  conflicting,  interests. 
America  has  no  interests  which  impel 
her  to  take  part  in  the  game  of  grab,  and 
no  international  wisdom  to  justify  her  in 
offering  to  act  as  a  supreme  arbitrator. 

In  1902,  passing  through  the  city  of 
Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  I  was  a 
guest  of  the  British  Consul  at  luncheon. 
He  had  been  there  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
England.  His  solution  of  the  then  acute 
Eastern  question  was  very  simple:  make 
Constantinople  a  free  city  and  put  it 
under  the  protectorate  of  the  United 
States.  All  the  Powers,  he  assured  me, 
would  welcome  that  solution  because 
they  all  knew  that  we  had  no  territorial 
ambitions.  Something  like  a  year  ago 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of 
the  friends  of  Armenia.  They  all  agreed 
in  the  wish  that  the  United  States 
would  take  a  mandatory  for  Armenia, 
if  not  for  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ex- 
perts present  bore  the  same  testimony 
as  the  British  Consul  in  Trebizond:  all 
the  European  Powers,  they  said,  would 
welcome  our  acceptance  of  the  trust,  for 
they  all  know  that  we  have  no  terri- 
torial ambitions.  To  join  in  the  at- 
tempt to  make  "a  new  map  of  Europe" 
would  imperil  a  disinterestedness  which 
is  due  more  to  our  geographical  posi- 
tion than  to  our  virtue,  and  we  would 
certainly  lose  the  reputation  of  disinter- 
estedness which  we  now  possess.  We 
should  throw  away  a  great  influence 
and  we  should  not  gain  a  compensatory 
power.  If  America  did  not  become  an 
ally  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  it  would 
fall  under  the  alternating  suspicion  of 
them  all. 

There  is  one  thing  America  can  do, 
ought  to  do,  and  we  are  reasonably  con- 
fident will  do  so  long  as  this  Adminis- 
tration is  in  power.  It  can  protect  the 
property  and  personal  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens on  land  and  on  sea,  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  are  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  American 
property  and  hundreds  of  Americans  en- 
gaged in  the  entirely  lawful  occupation 
of  publishing,  teachir  1  preaching. 
They  have  been,  and  still  are,  scrupu- 
lous in  obeying  the  laws  of  the  land  in 
which  they  live.  They  and  their  lawful 
interests  and  occupations  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  their  native  land. 

To  finish  the  work  which  we  began  in 
1917;  to  give  our  moral  and,  if  neces- 


sary, our  financial  and  r.  ry  support 
to  the  demand  that  Gen  repair,  as 
far  as  reparation  is  poss,  lie  wrong 
she  has  committed;  to  pn  American 
rights  always  and  everywl  •  .  whatever 
the  cost;  to  give  our  mor  it  unoffi- 
cial support  to  every  ho  sincere, 
and  intelligent  endeavor  .  naintain 
civil  and  religious  liberty  i:  ;r  lands; 
and  to  abstain  from  all  pa  lation  in 
the  endeavor  of  the  Gre  )wers  to 
reapportion  the  peoples  ar.  r<  lefine  the 
boundaries  of  other  natio  es,  is  the 
best  international  servic*  erica  can 
render  to  the  world  in  its  <  ant  crisis. 

Li>  Abbott. 

JOHN  BURRa^GHS, 
NATURALIST 

THE  story  is  told  that  on  one  of  the 
camping  trips  John  Burroughs 
loved  to  take  with  his  friends  a 
farmer's  permission  was  asked  to  camp 
on  his  land.  "Who  are  these  fellows?" 
he  inquired.  One  after  the  other  the 
messenger  named  a  famous  inventor,  a 
big  Washington  official,  and  a  million- 
aire manufacturer.  Their  names  meant 
nothing  to  the  farmer,  but  when  John 
Burroughs's  name  was  mentioned  he 
knew  all  about  the  "bird-man"  and  was 
delighted  to  give  permission.  Bur- 
roughs wrote  for  farmers  and  city  peo- 
ple and  lovers  of  nature  at  large,  rather 
than  for  scientists.  He  was  first  of  all 
a  naturalist;  he  says,  in  his  "Field  and 
Study,"  "I  seem  to  reach  nature  through 
my  understanding  and  the  desire  for 
knowledge  more  than  through  any 
ethical  or  purely  poetical  craving."  He 
was  the  observer  and  recorder,  not  the 
biologist  or  the  technician.  He  pur- 
posely limited  his  field  of  observation — 
he  said  lately  that  perhaps  the  West 
Indies  would  come  to  him,  he  didn't  care 
to  go  that  far;  "once,"  he  added,  "I  lost 
a  February  in  Jamaica."  The  Harrirnan 
Alaska  trip  with  John  Muir  and  others 
was  an  exception;  and  in  the  monu- 
mental and  beautiful  volumes  describing 
that  trip  Burroughs  wrote  more  popu- 
larly, if  less  eloquently  and  dramati- 
cally, than  Muir  himself — as  might  be 
expected,  for  Muir  was  the  man  of  ac- 
tion, Burroughs  the  naturalist-essayist. 

What  Burroughs  saw  he  made  other 
people  see.  His  memory  was  as  good  as 
his  powers  of  observation;  he  could  and 
did  write — without  referring  to  any 
notes  taken — lucidly  and  fully  of  bird 
life  and  animal  life  and  nature  as  he 
had  known  it  years  ago.  It  was  largely 
his  ability  to  tell  common  people  as  dis- 
tinct from  students  of  science  the  every- 
days  facts  of  nature  that  made  Theodore 
Roosevelt  write,  "It  is  a  good  thing  for 
our  people  that  you  have  lived." 
Mr.  Burroughs  was  poet  and  philoso- 
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pher,  as  well  as  naturalist  and  describer, 
but  it  is  rather  in  the  field  of  writing  of 
the  latter  than  that  of  the  former  that 
he  will  be  longest  remembered.  His 
earlier  style  in  essay  writing  was  often 
turgid,  and  his  earlier  poems  had  con- 
spicuous faults;  but  in  both  respects  he 
improved  as  he  continued  to  write.  As  a 
philosopher,  and  especially  as  regards 
immortality  and  the  relations  of  this  life 
to  the  future,  John  Burroughs  was  un- 
doubtedly influenced  by  the  fact  that 
his  boyhood  was  spent  in  an  atmosphere 
of  narrow  views  of  religion;  like  many 
other  writers  so  placed,  he  conceived  a 
distorted  idea  of  what  even  "orthodox" 
theology  is  like,  to  say  nothing  of  mod- 
ern liberal  ideas.  His  latest  published 
book,  for  instance,  "Accepting  the  Uni- 
verse," is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
God  is  reflected  in  the  material  phe- 
nomena, and  it  is  an  effective  reply  to 
the  shallow  optimism  of  a  certain  type 
of  "natural  theology"  which  existed  in 
his  boyhood,  but  was  not  of  high  repute 
in  scholarly  circles  even  then.  Of  the  spir- 
itual faith  that  God  is  spirit  and  is  re- 
flected in  the  spiritual  experiences  of  man 
he  seems  to  have  had  little  conception. 
John  Burroughs  died"  on  March  29, 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  says  it  is  really 
Ping  Street;  that  the  mountain  peo- 
ple corrupted  it  into  Pink  Street. 
But  either  name  is  an  engaging  mis- 
nomer for  the  narrow  green  glen  that 
lies  between  the  drop  of  a  Catskill  hill 
and  a  foaming,  stone-carpeted  brook 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  Street  itself,  full 
of  water  whirls  that  fling  about  big 
boulders  and  fill  the  Street  with  noisy 
rushing.  It  is  no  more  a  street  than 
it  is  pink,  nor  does  it  convey  any  idea  of 
ping,  which  somehow  savors  of  an  Oriental- 
ism quite  alien  to  that  woods  dale. 

But  I  didn't  know  all  that  when  one 
night  in  August,  1914,  the  train  set  me 
down  in  Roxbury  and  I  found  my  way 
to  Mrs.  Taylor's  modest  boarding-house. 
After  supper  she  told  me  all  the  pleas- 
ant things  to  do:  the  garden  party  at 
"the  Gould  place" — everybody  went  to 
that;  "and  of  course  you're  going  up  to 
Woodchuck  Lodge  to  see  Johnny  Bur- 
roughs?" 

I  demurred.  Does  the  vacationer  run 
post-haste  to  Woodchuck  Lpdge  and  in- 
trude on  this  charming  writer  of  the 
outdoors? 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Taylor,  em- 
phatically. "Why,  everybody  goes  up  to 
see  him.  He  expects  people  to  come. 
My  daughter  goes  up  first  thing  every 
summer.  She's  read  all  his  books  and  can 
quote  them  to  him.  You  go  right  along  up. 
There's  a  short  cut  across  the  swamp." 


within  a  few  days  of  his  eighty-fourth 
birthday,  while  returning,  after  a  winter 
spent  in  California  in  search  of  strength 
and  health,  to  the  home  in  the  Catskills 
he  loved  so  well  and  so  long.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  friendships;  in  earlier 
life  he  knew  Emerson,  Holmes,  Whit- 
man, and  Lincoln;  later  his  yearly  camp- 
ing trips  with  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Henry 
Ford,  and  Harvey  Firestone  were  a  de- 
light to  him  and  gave  him  many  pleas- 
ing memories.  While  he  knew  New  Eng- 
land well,  his  observations  and  descrip- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  of  the  coun- 
try right  about  him — and  that  means 
not  so  very  many  miles  from  the  metrop- 


The  body  of  John  Burroughs  was 
laid  to  rest  on  April  3,  his  birth- 
day, .and  at  Roxbury,  New  York,  his 
birthplace. 

At  the  simple  burial  services  were 
men  of  distinction,  among  them  natural- 
ists and  writers;  but  most  significant 
of  all  was  the  gathering  of  his  neigh- 
bors who  came  with  home-made  lunch- 
eons for  the  guests  from  other  places. 
Among  these  neighbors  were  many 
children.  As  the  friends  of  Bur- 
roughs passed  by,  a  ring-necked  pheas- 
ant came  out  into  the  road.  John  Bur- 
roughs's  body  lies  under  a  great  rock 
on  the  hill  which  he  himself  had  chosen 
for  burial. 


A  very  insidious  notion,  that.  One 
could  just  walk  over  that  way,  anyway, 
and  see  the  cabin.  After  dinner  next 
day  I  set  out,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
swamp  discovered  it  to  be  a  sea  of  black 
stumps  in  black  ooze.  Impossible  to  go 
back.  I'd  at  least  jump  forward  and 
maybe  I'd  get  —  past  —  those  —  stumps. 
Yellow  Dog  Dingo  jumped,  because  he 
had  to — another  black  stump. 

At  the  very  last  stump  I  sat  down  to 
regard  the  back  of  Woodchuck  Lodge, 
and  looked  instead  into  the  inquiring 
eye  of  a  young  bullock  whose  anxieties 
were  quickened  by  his  resentment  at 
not  being  quite  tall  enough  to  get  his 
whole  head  over  the  intervening  wall 
at  one  time.  He  had  to  thrust  his  nose 
over  first  to  snort  his  outrage  and  then 
dip  it  ignominiously  in  order  to  bring 
one  eye  over  the  top  to  watch  its  effect. 

Breathing  hard,  I  walked  slowly  out 
of  his  enraged  sight  and  thanked 
Heaven  for  a  long  stride. 

Two  fields  and  the  highroad,  and  just 
down  the  road  Woodchuck  Lodge  on  the 
hillside;  a  low  cabin  of  slender  boles- — 
one  couldn't  say  "logs"  to  them — with  a 
porch,  and  John  Burroughs  sitting  on 
the  porch. 

His  profile  was  toward  me  as  he  sat  in 
a  little  low  rocking  chair  reading  a 
newspaper,  with  a  pile  of  more  news- 
papers on  the  floor  beside  him.  A  big 
straw  farm  hat  was  pushed  back  so  that 


olis.  "The  place  to  observe  nature  is 
where  you  are,"  is  one  of  his  sayings. 
Farming,  nature  study,  and  literature 
occupied  most  of  his  time  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life,  but.  before  that  he  had 
been  in.  turn  teacher,  treasury  clerk,  and 
bank  examiner.  Those  who  had  familiar 
converse  with  him  agree  that  his  in- 
formal talk  was  even  more  delightful 
than  his  books.  Among  his  collected 
writings  probably  "Wake  Robin,"  "Fresh 
Fields,"  and  "Ways  of  Nature"  best  rep- 
resent his  sympathy  with  living  things 
and  his  love  for  the  outdoor  life. 

Long  ago,  on  one  of  John  Burroughs's 
birthdays,  which  it  became  a  kind  of 
custom  for  the  press  as  well  as  his  inti- 
mates to  celebrate,  this  journal,  under 
the  title  "John  Burroughs,  Neighbor," 
pointed  out  that  his  simplicity,  sincer- 
ity, and  kindliness  made  John  Bur 
roughs,  so  to  speak,  the  companion  and 
neighbor  of  the  whole  country;  and  that 
"no  man  has  made  nature  quite  so  com- 
panionable, or  given  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  a  sense  of  being  at  home 
out  of  doors,  as  this  farmer's  boy,  who 
has  added  to  his  early  knowledge  the 
observation  of  many  years  and  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  science." 


it  framed  his  fresh-colored,  singularly 
youthful  face,  with  his  white  hair  show- 
ing under  the  brim  and  his  long  white 
beard  over  the  gray  seersucker  coat  he 
wore. 

A  woman  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
road  and  several  cots  were  placed  across 
the  back  of  the  porch  against  the  wall. 

Slower  and  slower  I  walked.  I  was 
nearly  opposite — I  was  passing.  John 
Burroughs  looked  up  from  his  paper  and 
smiled,  rose,  and  called  out:  "Come  in, 
come  in.  We  watched  you  crossing  that 
swamp." 

The  woman  whose  back  was  toward 
the  road — she  turned  out  to  be  Dr.  Bar- 
rus — came  to  meet  me,  and  on  the  porch 
Mrs.  Burroughs  was  resting  on  one  of 
the  cots. 

Mrs.  Taylor's  daughter  had  the  better 
of  me.  Not  a  single  quote  rushed  to  my 
ease.  Indeed,  as  I  sat  in  a  third  little 
rocker  listening  to  my  host's  friendly 
chat  I  felt  as  though  the  high  and  far-off 
days  of  "Pepacton"  and  "Locust  and 
Wild  Honey,"  all  of  those  earlier  books 
fresh  from  the  hills  and  open  fields — I 
had  not  read  the  later  ones — were  days 
of  another  existence  before  the  world 
was  too  much  with  us. 

We  talked  of  the  hills  and  village,  of 
the  orchard  on  the  hill  across  the  road 
and  the  busy  life  up  there  in  bough  and 
grass,  and  of  my  work,  forsooth! 

John  Burroughs  had  picked  up  a  news- 
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paper  among  the  newly  arrived  mail, 
and  now  he  opened  it  while  Dr.  Barrus 
told  me  of  some  near-by  walks. 

"Damn!"  he  cried  suddenly,  flung- the 
newspaper  to  the  floor,  stamped  off  the 
porch,  down  the  steps,  and  around  the 
cabin,  and  immediately  came  the  sound 
of  violent,  wood-chopping. 
I  looked,  at  Dr.  Barrus,  aghast. 
"Did  I  do  that?"  I  asked,  appalled. 
"No,  I  think  it  was  the  Kaiser."  She 
looked  at  the  crumpled  newspaper.  It 
was  in  August,  1914,  you  remember. 

"He  chops  more  and  more  wood  every 
day  now  when  the  mail  comes  in,"  she 
explained. 

He  came  back  in  a  moment  and  took 
up  another  paper. 

"Was  it  the  Kaiser — "  I  began. 
"Damn"the  Kaiser!"  he  burst  out,  and 
there  followed  one  of  those  bewildering 
struggles,  to  reach  out  for  the  half- 
known,  wholly  unaccustomed  words  that 
would  express  the  incredible,  the  impos- 
sible— all  those  things  so  startling,  so 
unbelievable.in  August,  1914,  amid  which 
we  learned,  to  walk  with  such  practiced 
familiarity  in  the  ruins,  of  northern 
France  in  1918.  And  how  should  John 
Burroughs,  of  all  people,  cope  with  so 
utterly  alien  a  vocabulary? 

They  planned  hospitably  for  my  com- 
ing to  dinner  next  day,  and  presently 
I  left  them,  starting  back  by  the  road 
John  Burroughs  pointed  out  as  the 
prettiest  way  home — the  one  to  the  left 
of  Woodchuck  Lodge.  It  turned  sharply 
against  the  sky-line  by  the  woods  and 
then  dipped  into  the  valley,  past  covet- 
able  cottages  in  tidy  green  gardens, 
with  old  apple  trees  from  which  I  pulled 
sour  and  leathery  apples  that  neverthe- 
less had  an  irresistible  pungency  of 
wild  flavor.  And  I  went  down  musing 
on  the  surprise  and  charm  of  finding 
that  old-fashioned  country  hospitality 
serenely  fixed  as  the  daily  habit  of  this 
outdoor  lover  who  had  withal  so  much 
natural  human  kindliness — more,  such 
love  for  folks — that  he  really  did  "ex- 
pect people  to  come  up." 
•  Why  do  we  give  to  some  folk  the  full 
measure  of  their  names?  Nobody  says 
Walton;  it  would  mean  nothing.  But 
Izaak  Walton!  And  Burroughs  is  a 
babel  of  business.   But  John  Burroughs! 

Next  morning  woke  me  to  a  wind 
fresh  and  crisp  as  October,  with  the 
maples  tossing  tumultuously  across  my 
windows,  flinging  their  gleaming  leaves 
in  the  sunlight. 

"Telephone  for  you!"  came  a  call  from 
below  stairs.  "Johnny  Burroughs  says 
wait  here  till  they  come.  They're  going 
on  a  picnic  to  Pink  Street  instead  of 
having  dinner  at  home,  and  they'll  be 
right  down." 

Hardly  had  I  finished  coffee  when  the 
little  Ford  car  rushed  down  upon  us, 
John  Burroughs  driving,  Professor  l! 
beside  him,  and  Mrs.  Burroughs  and  Dr. 
Barrus  behind,  whither  I,  too,  climbed 
as  soon  as  I  had  fetched  the  sweater 
they  all  simultaneously  called  upon  me 
to  bring.  Now  if  you  happily  knew  John 
Burroughs,  you  know  how  unaffectedly 
right  the  word  "rushed"  is  when  fol- 
lowed by  "John  Burroughs  driving." 
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Photograph  by  A.  H.  Pratt 

JOHN  BURROUGHS  READING  THE 

We  rollicked  down  the  road  hillwards 
till  a  stretch  of  mud,  hub  deep,  as  we 
could  see  by  the  approaching  motor  pull- 
ing through  it,  brought  us  to  slow  and 
labored  going,  each  car  trying  to  give 
place  to  the  other,  but  John  Burroughs's 
courtesy  winning.  There  for  an  instant 
our  engine  strove  so  vainly  that  the 
passing  travelers  came  back  to  lend  a 
hand;  but  an  extra  tug  and  we  were 
out  and  up  the  hill,  the  mud  whirled  off, 
having  no  chance  to  dry  in  that  flight. 

A  dip  into  the  hills,  a  turn  from  the 
open  road  down  a  lane  and  around  a 
foothill  and  John  Burroughs  brought  the 
car  neatly  to  the  middle  of  the  secluded 
glen. 

"Pink  Street!" 

We  camped  by  the  brook,  John  Bur- 
roughs and  Professor  L.  bringing  some 
planks  they  found  in  a  deserted  barn  at 
the  end  of  Pink  Street,  while  the  rest 
of  us  spread  a  cloth  and  unpacked  lunch- 
eon. 

And  John  Burroughs  sat  on  a  plank, 
sandwich  in  one  hand  and  a  crisp  cu- 
cumber in  the  other — cucumbers  at  sev- 


WAR  NEWS  AT  WOODCHUCK  LODGE 

enty-seven!— and  we  chatted  between 
bites;  just  the  desultory  chat  of  any 
picnic.  It  was  then  that  John  Bur- 
roughs told  me  that  Pink  Street  is  really 
Ping  Street,  and  in  the  sudden  warmth 
of  argument  Professor  L.  got  a  picture 
of  him,  sandwich,  cucumber,  and  all, 
and  me  beside  him — immortalized!  And 
another  one  when  John  Burroughs  went 
over  and  cranked  the  car  to  find  out 
something  mysterious.  I've  always  won- 
dered what  the  camera  made  of  that 
figure  bent  before  the  car  and  that  whirl- 
ing arm!  I  like  to  remember  that  Pro- 
fessor L.  told  us  of  a  roomful  of  nega- 
tives at  home,  negatives  of  John  Bur- 
roughs in  every  walk  of  life,  and  to 
think  that  perhaps  he  will  one  day 
share  those  intimate  photographs  with 
the  hosts  who  will  delight  in  them. 

Those  two  went  off  hillwards  after 
luncheon,  Mrs.  Buroughs  settled  down 
with  a  book  by  the  stream,  and  Dr.  Bar- 
rus and  I  crossed  the  brook.  Half-way 
up  a  rugged  path  we  came  upon  a  little 
widespread  evergreen  branching  screen- 
like over  a  rock  by  the  path,  a  lovely 
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dark  symmetrical  little  evergreen  with 
a  single  glowing  red  berry. 

"Let's  take  it  back  to  John  Bur- 
roughs." I  pulled  off  the  berried  spray 
— ever  so  gently,  so  the  berry  wouldn't 
fall — and  when  we  all  met  again  in  Pink 
Street  I  gave  it  to  him. 

"It's  a  little  Christmas  tree,  with  one 
red  candle  all  ready  to  light  for  you." 

"A  Christmas  tree!"  he  chuckled, 
and  stuck  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
gray  seersucker  coat,  arranging  it  caress- 
ingly so  the  prized  red  candle  would  be 
safe.  He  said  it  was  American  yew,  and 
very  rarely  found  about  there. 

We  left  Pink  Street  by  the  upper  end, 
leading  back  into  the  hills,  topping  peak 
after  peak  till  we  came  out  upon  a  high 
plateau.  Wide  on  either  hand  the  wind- 
swept hillcrests  billowed  out  to  the 
cloud-swept  sky.    There  was  nothing 


else  in  the  world.  We  looked  out  into 
space  itself,  that  high  space  that  rides 
unbroken  across  the  universe.  Cloud 
and  peak  set  in  infinite  space — and  at 
our  feet  small  pink  blossoms  creviced 
in  the  gray  rock.  Across  the  plateau  the 
road  curved  to  the  edge  of  the  heights, 
and  farther  down  we  could  see  the  val- 
ley through  a  screen  of  trees  linking 
that  upper  world  of  space  and  the  living 
valley  below. 

Presently  John  Burroughs  leaned  back 
from  the  wheel.  Professor  L.  offered  to 
take  it,  so  they  changed  places,  and  we 
went  down  almost  in  silence,  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  heights  still  upon  us. 

"Have  you  turned  her  off?"  John  Bur- 
roughs suddenly  leaned  forward  and 
asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Professor  L. 
"That's  right.    Save  the  gas  and  fool 


your  engine."  John  Burroughs  chuckled 
and  leaned  back  again. 

The  car  came  out  into  the  village  and 
a  stir  went  through  our  little  party. 
The  picnic  in  Pink  Street  was  over, 
and  promptings  of  things  to  be  done 
came  out  and  prodded  us. 

"We  need  a  loaf  of  bread,"  Mrs.  Bur- 
roughs remembered. 

"I'll  get  it,"  said  John  Burroughs. 

He  got  out  of  the  car  by  the  grocery, 
and  I  got  out,  too,  so  that  I  might  walk 
home  under  the  maples. 

We  said  good-night,  with  the  last  of 
the  glowing  day  upon  us,  and  I  looked 
back  and  waved,  and  John  Burroughs 
stood  there  in  the  sunset,  still  erect, 
looking  out  with  his  kindly  eyes  smiling 
friendlily — and  my  little  red-candled 
Christmas  tree  stuck  safe  in  his  breast 
pocket. 


BUSY  BELGIUM 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


I AM  very  much  surprised  at  Belgium. 
I  had  heard  that  she  had  come  back 
with  a  bang.  So  she  has;  but  it 
has  been  partly  because  of  inflation  and 
governmental  aid  to  factories  denuded 
and  demolished  by  the  Germans. 

Let  me  say  first  that  the  people  of  Bel- 
gium appear  as  well  dressed,  as  well  fed, 
and  as  prosperous  in  a  business  way  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  reason. 

First,  Belgium  was  not  devastated  as 
northern  France  was.  The  Boche  re- 
moved machinery  and  some  steel  build- 
ings, bridges,  etc.,  to  Germany,  but  Bel- 
gium was  not  fought  over;  it  was 
quickly  taken,  and  most  of  the  accumu- 
lated building  of  centuries  remains  the 
same  to-day  as  in  1913. 

Second,  the  war  activity  of  the  Bel- 
gian Government  was  very  small,  hence 
it  did  not  pile  up  a  great  war  debt. 

Third,  the  Government  has  run  into 
debt  since  the  armistice,  issuing  paper 
francs  by  the  billions  as  loans  or  gifts 
to  put  her  business  back  on  its  feet.  One 
steel  works  that  had  all  of  its  machinery 
taken  by  the  Germans  secured  one  hun- 
dred million  paper  francs.  The  com- 
pany agrees  that  if  the  Boche  fail  to  pay 
indemnities,  then  the  company  will  pay 
back  the  hundred  millions  to  the  Bel- 
gian treasury. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  restora- 
tion has  been  greatly  accelerated.  Labor 
has  been  in  great  demand  and  the  mar- 
ket for  merchandise  of  all  kinds  has 
been  fine. 

Belgians  also  profiteered  more  or  less 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war.  The 
German  merchants  bought  up  large 
quantities  of  goods  at  any  prices  asked. 
Of  course  the  invading  army  requisi- 
tioned a  good  deal,  paying  in  paper 
marks,  which  the  Belgians  were  forced 
to  accept.  But  in  August,  1914,  Belgium 
was  full  of  merchandise.  Antwerp  at 
that  time  was  the  greatest  port  in  Eu- 
rope.   So  thousands  of  great  fortunes 


were  made  here  during  the  early  and 
in  some  ways  the  darkest  days  of  the 
war.  These  fortunes,  being  spent  freely, 
have  added  to  the  distribution  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  foregoing  will  explain  why  I  saw 
this  morning  a  crowd  of  over  twenty 
thousand  people  along  the  wide  river- 
front of  Liege  all  dressed  as  well  as  I 
am,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say.,  looking  bet- 
ter fed. 

Goods  have  been  shipped  in  here  from 
everywhere,  not  excepting  Germany. 

The  stores  display  an  ample  supply  of 
food  and  clothing — necessities;  and  in 
addition  there  seems  to  be  a  pre-war 
quantity  of  furniture,  crockery,  hard- 
ware, jewelry,  laces,  bicycles,  and  every 
other  thing  one  could  call  for. 

All  gentlemen  carry  canes  here.  I  do 
not  begrudge  a  man  a  cane  ordinarily, 
but  there  have  probably  been  enough 
bought  here  since  the  armistice  to  have 
made  a  very  large  contribution  to  the 
starving  children  of  Europe  had  the 
money  been  diverted  to  charity. 

I  have  no  doubt  I  will  find  some  chil- 
dren somewhere  for  whom  the  American 
public  can  still  be  asked  to  give,  but 
they  are  not  in  Belgium,  nor  indeed  in 
France,  for  outside  aid  should  not  be 
received  by  a  country  containing  a  large 
number  of  very  wealthy  people. 

I  understand  France,  Belgium,  and 
England  are  all  giving  relief  money  to 
Poland  and  Austria. 

There  is  one  cloud  on  the  Belgian 
sky;  almost  any  one  can  discern  that 
it  spells  the  word  Financial.  It  does  not 
yet  cover  the  sun  of  temporary  pros- 
perity, but  it  will  soon. 

The  public  debt  is  about  six  billion 
dollars  (before  the  war  it  was  about  one 
billion). 

The  State  Bank  has  issued  about  one 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
paper  currency,  to  redeem  which  it  holds 
a  gold  reserve  of  only  five  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  based  on  a  franc 


being  worth  par  (about  20  cents),  but 
the  franc  is  now  worth  only  8  cents  in 
United  States  money,  and  the  Belgian 
Government  must  pay  out  a  very  large 
amount  of  such  depreciated  money  to 
cover  its  expenses.  It  does  not  dare  as 
yet  to  collect  taxes  enough  to  cover  its 
expenses;  neither  does  it  dare  to  reduce 
substantially  its  activities,  which  in- 
clude control  of  railways,  wheat  and 
flour  prices,  meat  importations  and  re- 
frigeration plants,  and  many  other 
things  that  the  people  like  to  have  a 
Government  do,  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  result  shows  in  the  last  financial 
statement  obtainable.  The  state  Treas- 
urer, in  a  speech  in  Parliament  in  De- 
cember last,  mentioned  the  expenditure 
for  the  recent  twelve  months  of  eleven 
billion  francs  and  the  total  receipts  of 
four  billion  francs.  (I  leave  out  the 
fractions,  which  about  balance  each 
other.) 

All  countries  in  the  world  have  been 
more  or  less  tainted  with  this  poison  of 
inflation,  not  excepting  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  nowhere  does  the  in- 
toxication produce  more  brilliant  tem- 
porary results  than  here,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  on  the  ground  before  the  after 
effects  follow.  I  have  seen  the  after 
effects  in  England,  where  they  have 
partially  sworn  off  and  now  are  having 
a  spell  of  unemployment  and  confusion 
of  counsel,  with  much  bad  temper 
thrown  in. 

For  all  that,  England  is  in  better 
shape  than  Belgium,  and  Belgium  will 
probably  get  her  feet  on  the  ground  a 
little  later  on.  I  studied  Belgium  twelve 
years  ago,  and  And  going  over  the  same 
ground  now  very  fascinating. 

The  people  are  among  the  most  polite 
in  Europe.  The  eight-hour  day  has  sup- 
planted the  longer  pre-war  working 
hours;  the  men  and  women  are  hard 
workers,  and  the  dogs — I  mustn't  forget 
them!    I  saw  a  man  and  dog  pulling  a 
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cart  loaded  with  2,800  pounds  of  coal. 
My  son  remarked  that  he  would  want  "a 
larger  dog  than  that."    I  replied,  "I 
should  prefer  six."    But  work  is  a  fine 
art.    These  people  know  how  to  do  a 
lot  of  things  better  than  we  can  do  them. 
They  cannot  buy  auto  trucks,  nor  pay  65 
cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline;  but  they  can 
make  a  two-wheel  cart  with  wheels  of 
large  diameter,  they  can  balance  a  heavy 
load  carefully,  and  then  on  level  streets 
they  have  found  that  one  can  push  or 
pull  a  surprisingly  large  load.    In  addi- 
tion they  have  trained  dogs  in  the  same 
art.    It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  dog 
under  the  cart,  entirely  out  of  sight  of 
the  master,  digging  in  desperately  as 
though  he  might   break  his  harness. 
"Faithful  as  a  dog"  has  come  to  me 
many  times;   he  earns  a  living.  No 
amount  of  labor  seems  to  destroy  his 
spirit;   he  growls  threateningly  when 
passing  another  working  dog,  and  when 
resting  in  the  market-place  all  the  dogs 
get  their  Irish  up  at  times  and  have  a 
fine  fight. 

When  Germany  was  here,  she  paid 
for  everything  in  paper  marks  at  an 
arbitrary  value  of  1  mark  to  1%  francs. 
She  allowed  nothing  but  these  paper 
marks  to  circulate.  People  were  shot 
for  less  offenses  than  hesitating  to  re- 
ceive them. 

After  the  armistice  the  Belgian  Gov- 
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ernment  found  over  six  billion  of  these 
worthless  paper  marks  in  the  hands  of 
the  Belgian  people. 

They  properly  and  promptly  replaced 
them  with  Belgian  francs,  adding  this 
very  heavy  item  to  their  national  debt. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  how 
much  has  been  paid  to  those  manufactur- 
ing companies  whose  entire  machinery 
and  equipment  were  taken  to  Germany, 
but  it  also  runs  into  billions  of  francs! 
This  is  not  entirely  a  gift,  as,  if  the  Ger- 
mans should,  peradventure,  not  pay  an 
indemnity,  these  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  reimburse  their  Government. 

I  have  visited  two  plants— one  which 
received  five  million  francs,  and  the 
other  the  steel  works  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  Director  of  the  latter 
told  me  that  he  had  been  confined  in  a 
cell  in  Germany  for  two  and  one-half 
years,  and  that  he  was  nearly  starved  to 
death. 

When  the  Germans  commenced  to 
ship  the  machinery  and  part  of  the 
buildings  to  Germany,  the  company 
asked  permission  to  make  a  record  of 
everything;  the  Boche  had  time  and 
again  declared:  "You  will  be  paid  for 
everything."  Whatever  confidence  the 
company  might  have  had  at  the  time  in 
such  promises,  they  were  rudely  awak- 
ened when  the  Germans  blew  up  the 
concrete    foundations    with  dynamite. 
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The  records  show  that  105,000  tons  were 
shipped  from  this  one  plant— over  three 
thousand  American  car-loads. 

Among  all  the  plants  where  such 
thefts  were  committed,  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  describe  and  de- 
mand the  return  of  about  twenty-five 
thousand  machines,  from  small  lathes  to 
large  rolling  mills. 

The  Germans  returned  sixteen  thou- 
sand, of  which  about  ten  thousand  were 
in  fair  working  condition,  but  of  course 
much  less  valuable  than  when  taken; 
the  other  six  thousand  are  almost  worth- 
less.   I  saw  many  of  each. 

There  is  an  undoubted  shortage  of 
animals  here,  or  cows  would  not  be  used 
for  plowing  and  people  would  not  har- 
ness themselves  to  pull  canal  boats.  Yet 
milk  is  not  dear.  This  hotel  paid  1 
franc  (8  cents)  a  quart  yesterday  for 
their  milk  supply,  and  7  francs  (56 
cents)  for  a  half-pint  of  cream. 

People  are  raising  chickens  every- 
where, and  only  beer  and  light  wines 
are  sold  by  the  drink.  If  a  man  wants 
whisky,  he  must  go  to  certain  places, 
buy  a  bottle,  and  take  it  away  unopened. 
I  think  this  law  is  fairly  well  enforced, 
although  I  notice  more  wine-shops  here 
than  before,  and  most  of  them  are 
screened  from  outside  inspection.  I 
hope  to  get  more  information  on  this 
subJect-  W.  C.  Gregg. 


A  TRIAL  OF  THE  SINGLE  TAX  IN  CHINA 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


SINGLE-TAXERS  who  are  tired  of 
straining  their  eyes  toward  the  hori- 
zon of  economic  change  can  find  a 
fair  realization  of  their  dreams  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  packing  up  and  mov- 
ing to  Kwantung  Province,  China.  The 
single  tax  has  made  its  debut  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  prosperous  dis- 
tricts of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  This 
section  of  China  knows  no  income,  in- 
heritance, or  personal  property  taxes, 
and  outside  the  cities  there  is  no  tax 
on  buildings  or  other  improvements.  It 
is  now  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Liao  Chung- 
hai,  Commissioner  of  Finance,  to  resur- 
vey  all  the  land  of  the  province,  regis- 
ter its  value,  make  a  second  appraisal 
in  ten  years,  and  appropriate  the  un- 
earned increment  for  the  state. 

"We  are  going  to  try,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  put  into  practice  the  principles 
of  Henry  George,"  Mr.  Liao  told  the 
writer  in  a  recent  interview.  "As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  what  is  virtually  a  single  tax 
has  been  in  existence  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts for  many  years.  The  farmer  pays 
only  a  land  tax  and  is  not  penalized  for 
having  the  energy  to  improve  his  prop- 
erty. In  the  cities,  however,  the  system 
is  reversed.  There  the  whole  burden  is 
borne  by  the  buildings  and  the  land  goes 
free.  This  must  be  changed  before 
Kwantung  can  claim  to  be  a  real  fol- 
lower of  Henry  George." 

Mr.  Liao  anticipates  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  his  plan  to  collect  the  un- 


earned increment,  for  Chinese  farmers 
are  accustomed  to  fairly  high  land  taxes 
and  Kwantung  expects  no  sensational 
real  estate  booms  that  would  raise  the 
unearned  increment  to  a  dizzy  figure. 
Though  there  is  no  direct  land  tax  in 
the  cities,  its  purpose  is  met  by  an  as- 
sessment amounting  to  8.4  per  cent  of 
the  property's  value,  which  is  levied 
whenever  real  estate  changes  hands. 

At  present  Kwantung   Province,  of 
which  Canton  is  the  capital,  is  in  a 
serious  financial  plight  through  no  fault 
of  its  system  of  taxation.    The  militar- 
ists from  the  neighboring  province  of 
Kwangsi,     who     captured  Kwantung 
during  the  ascendency  of  Yuan  Shi-kai 
and  who  were  recently  driven  out  by 
the  Cantonese,  left  nothing  in  the  treas- 
ury but  the  floor.   Before  retiring  out  of 
gunshot  the  military  governor  thought- 
fully collected  the  taxes  for  three  years 
in  advance,  and  then  departed,  owing 
the  public  school  teachers,  policemen, 
and  other  government  employees  their 
wages  for  a  period  of  nine  months. 
The  new  Commissioner  of  Finance  is 
therefore  faced  with  a  most  unenviable 
job.    Despite  the  vacuous  condition  of 
the  treasury,  however,  Mr.  Liao's  first 
official  act  was  to  close  up  the  city's 
gambling-houses,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment derived  a  revenue  of  ten  million 
dollars  a  year. 

"We  hope  to  make  up  this  deficit,  first, 
by  stamping  out  the  'squeeze'  system. 


whereby  several  millions  were  lost  to 
the  government  every  year;  and 
secondly,  by  the  resurvey  of  the  land 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  taxation," 
Mr.  Liao  explained.  "The  surveys  on 
which  taxes  are  now  based  are  so  anti- 
quated and  inaccurate  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  land  escapes  taxation  alto- 
gether." 

Mr.  Liao  hopes  eventually  to  eliminate 
the  salt  tax,  which,  he  says,  is  unjust 
because  it  is  borne  chiefly  by  the  poor.' 
He  wishes  to  supplant  It  by  heavier 
taxes  on  wines  and  tobacco  to  make  up 
the  temporary  deficit.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  foreign  Powers  permit 
China  to  charge  only  a  five  per  cent 
duty  on  imports  puts  a  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way,  for  the  province,  by  placing 
a  heavy  tax  on  its  own  products,  will 
merely  force  its  new  tobacco  industry 
out  of  business.  The  Commissioner  of 
Finance  has  urgently  requested  the 
Powers  administering  Chinas  maritime 
customs  to  permit  a  higher  duty  on 
tobacco  and  wines. 

When,  in  a  few  years,  the  province 
has  taken  the  kinks  out  of  its  finances 
and  the  appropriating  of  the  unearned 
increment  by  the  state  has  become  a 
reality,  the  rest  of  the  globe  need  merely 
take  a  "look-see"  in  Kwantung  to  learn 
whether  or  not  Henry  George  had  the 
right  prescription  for  the  world's  eco- 
nomic stomach-ache. 

Canton.  China.  ELSIE  McCoRMICK, 


CEREMONIES 


GRAVE   AND  GAY 


(C)  Underwood 


THE  THREE  NEW  PRINCES  OF  THE  CHURCH  PROSTRATED  BEFORE  THE 
ALTAR  IN  THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL  AT  ROME  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THEIR 

ELEVATION  TO  THE  CARDINAL  ATE 
On  the  right  is  the  Vatican  choir;  clergy  of  high  degree  are  indicated  by  their  elaborate  costumes 


(C)  Keystone 

NORMALCY.  SYMBOLIZED  BY  THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CEREMONY    OF   ROLLING   EGGS   ON   THE   WHITE   HOUSE    LAWN  ON 


EASTER  MONDAY 
On  this  occasion  the  children  of  Washington  were  the  invited  guests  of  President  and  Mrs.  Harding 
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MRS.  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 
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MRS.  WILL  H.  HAYS 


(C)  Towles  Studio 

MRS.  JOHN  W.  WEEKS 


(C)  Keystone 

MRS.  EDWIN  DENBY 
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MBS.  HENRY  C.  WALLACE 
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MRS.  HARRY  M.  DAUGHERTY 
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MRS.  ALBERT  B.  FALL 


(C)  Underwood 

MRS.  HERBERT  HOOVER 


(C)  Keystone 

MBS.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 


A  FUNERALIZING  ON  ROBBER'S  CREEK 

BY  CELIA  CATHCART  HOLTON 


PECULIAR  to  the  Southern  moun- 
tains is  the  custom  of  funeralizing. 
When  a  man  dies,  he  is  buried 
with  no  ceremony  whatever,  with  not 
even  much  mourning  on  the  part  of  the 
relatives.  Ministers  are  few  and  scat- 
tered, there  are  no  means  of  prompt 
communication  with  them  and  with  in- 
terested friends  at  a  distance,  so  only 
the  demands  of  decency  are  complied 
with.  After  several  members  of  a  family 
have  died,  however,  a  pittance  from  the 
meager  income  is  saved  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hiring  several  ministers  to  con- 
duct a  funeral  meeting,  an  elaborate 
event  which  more,  than  atones  for  the 
apparent  neglect. 

Thus  it.  happened  that  Cindy  Cornett 
and  her  two  sons  had  been,  dead  several 
years  before  her  daughter,  Mary,  "nor- 
rated  it  round"  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  funeralizing  in  the  schoolhouse  on 
Robber's  Creek  the  third  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober. The- teachers  from  the  settlement 
school  across  the  mountain  were  espe- 
cially urged,  to  come.  "Git  up  at  candle- 
light, come  over  afore  breakfast,  and 
stay  all  day;  now  do,  fer  I'm  aimin'  to 
have  a  good  dinner  that  day,  and  you're 
jist  bound  to  come!"  Mary's  invitation 
was  too  attractive  to  be  resisted.  We 
had  our  breakfast  before  leaving  the 
school,  however,  as  making  a  six-mile 
climb  on  an  empty  stomach  is  no  fun. 

We  reached  the  little  white  school- 
house  a  few  minutes  after  ten  o'clock. 
Mary  came  running  out  to  meet  us, 
solemnly  resplendent  in  a  black  funeral 
dress  and  a  stiff  white  bonnet.  "Come 
right  in.  We're  havin'  sech  purty  sing- 
in'."  Having  heard  the  mournful  sounds 
long  before  we  reached  the  meeting,  we 
agreed  that  the  singing  left  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

The  room  was.  almost  filled.  The  day 
was  warm,  so  most_of  the  men  were  sit- 
ting around  in  their  shirt  sleeves, 
although  some  were  giving  vent  to  their 
reverence  by  wearing  vests.  The  small- 
est children  were  crying,  already  we'ary 
of  being  kept  indoors;  their  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  were  running  in 
and  out  of  the  room,  the  boys  occasion- 
ally sitting  down  in  a  row  against  the 
wall  to  see  who  could  spit  the  farthest, 
the  winner  being  the  acknowledged  best 
man  of  them  all.  That  the  women  were 
prepared  for  the  affair  could  be  seen 
not  only  by  their  hats,  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  all  the  styles  from  the  early 
eighties  on  down,  but  also  by  their  un- 
usually distressed  faces. 

The  platform  at  the*  end  of  the  school- 
room held  a  couple  of  tables,  upon  which 
sat  buckets  of  water.  To  these  the  chil- 
dren, and  grown-ups  as.  well,  made  fre- 
quent pilgrimages,  all  using  the  com- 
mon dippers  and  carefully  pouring  back 
into  the  bucket  any  drops  that  might  be 
left.  The  spring  which  supplied  the 
drinking  water  was  a  half-mile  away, 
and  the  day  was  warm.  Around  the 
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wall  sat  the  dignitaries  of  the  meeting — 
the  husband  and  father  of  the  deceased, 
the  officiating  minister  and  the  two 
"precious  brethren"  from  neighboring 
counties,  and  the  pillars  of  the  church 
of  both  sexes  who  were  gifted  with  the 
loudest  voices.  All  their  tunes  were 
mournful,  never  ending  on  the  keynote, 
and  were  sung  with  many  quaverings 
and  breaks  of  voice.  At  the  conclusion 
of  one  song,  a  good  old  sister  made  her 
way  up  to  the  platform,  selected  a  chair 
near  the  front,  and  sat  down,  removing 
her  bonnet  in  order  to  cool  off.  She 
had  probably  climbed  a  mountain  to  get 
to  the  meeting.  The  high  back-comb  she 
took  from  her  tight  knot  of  hair,  and 
down  it  fell.  Carefully  she  combed  it 
out,  as  unconcerned  as  if  that  were  the 
conventional  thing  to  do  in  church. 

When  the  song  service  was  finally 
ended,  the  preachers  consulted  together 
at  great  length  as  to  what  they  should 
do  next  and  who  should  do  it;  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  officiating  minister  to 
pray,  so  he  announced  that  we  should 
all  "git  down"  when  we  prayed,  for  all 
examples  in  the  Bible  proved  that  peo- 
ple should  fall  "prosprate  on  the  ground." 
The  prayer  was  long,  punctuated  by 
much  spitting  and  blowing  of  nose  on 
the  part  of  the  minister;  many  instruc- 
tions were  given  the  Lord  as  to  whom, 
what,  and  how  to  bless;  a  little  refrain, 
with  a  tune,  of  "O  Lord,  bless  the 
brotherly  love,  O  Lord,  the  love,  O  Lord, 
that  flows  from  heart  to  heart,  O  Lord, 
from  heart  to  heart,"  entered  regularly 
every  fifth  or  sixth  sentence.  When  our 
knees  were  almost  paralyzed,  he  stopped, 
arose,  mopped  his  face,  and  began  his 
"remarks."  He  read  the  three  obitu- 
aries. The  woman  had  left  satisfaction 
behind,  having  lived  a  "considerable" 
Christian  life,  which  was  later  read  as 
a  "consistent"  Christian  life;  the  first 
son  had  led  a  wild  life  "atter  the  fashion 
of  most  young  men;"  the  second  son  had 
been  shot,  and  some  thought  he  had 
died  praying.  Each  reading  was  greeted 
with  sobs  and  groans  from  the  mourners. 
The  preacher  then  talked  at  length  about 
the  sureness  of  death  and  about  that 
pale  "figger  who  had  his  finger,  cold  and 
clammy,  even  then,  at  that  very  moment, 
upon  our  shoulders."  In  the  course  of 
time  this  minister  gave  way  to  Brother 
Osbourne,  who  expounded  once  more 
upon  death's  certainty,  using  as  a  text 
the  story  of  the  Passover,  with  much 
emphasis  upon  the  blood  upon  the  door. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  recognition 
after  death  and  shouted  to  us  that  we 
should  know  Cindy  when  we  reached 
heaven.  Then  he  drew  out  his  watch 
and,  having  talked  thirty-five  minutes 
"by  his  time,"  said  he  would  let  some  of 
the  other  brethren  talk.  We  sang  an- 
other hymn  before  giving  the  next  man 
his  chance.  His  theme  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  others.  He  described  the  way  the 
two  robbers  looked  on  Calvary  as  they 


were  "expanded  between  heaven  and 
earth."  He  worked  himself  into  such 
a  frenzy  as  he  danced  around  the  plat- 
form that  the  ends  of  his  long,  curled-up 
mustache  fanned  the  air. 

The  theology  of  this  service  was  typi- 
cal of  all  the  Hard-Shell  Baptist  teach- 
ings in  this  section  of  the  mountains. 
There  is  no  relation  whatever  between 
creed  and  actual  living.  Morality  has 
no  connection  with  religion.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  mountain  people  have  no  out- 
let for  their  passions,  no  chance  for  a 
legitimate  excitement  which  every 
normal  being  demands,  save  in  these 
two  extremes,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  immorality  and  religious  fanati- 
cism. Some  people  choose  one  outlet, 
some  the  other;  it  is  not  unusual  for 
some  to  choose  both. 

The  exhorting  which  had  figured 
strongly  in  each  sermon  now  began  to 
have  its  effect.  One  "dear  dyin'  sinner" 
came  to  the  altar,  while  another  lay 
across  a  desk,  her  face  hot  with  tears, 
groaning:  "O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my 
pore  soul!"  The  people  on  the  platform 
were  shouting,  crying,  and  shaking 
hands.  One  tall,  spare  old  lady,  with 
spectacles  on  the  end  of  her  nose  and 
with  hat  resting  on  the  back  of  her 
neck,  got  so  happy  that  she  danced  about 
the  platform,  spinning  round  and  round 
like  a  top,  keeping  time  by  clapping  her 
hands.  Another  showed  her  zeal  by 
throwing  herself  backwards  from  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  trusting  to  luck 
that  some  one  would  catch  her;  fortu- 
nately, some  one  always  did,  although 
a  time  or  two  I  grew  very  nervous. 
The  excitement  at  last  subsided,  the 
people  sat  down,  and  the  ministers  pro- 
duced bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  pre- 
paratory to  serving  the  sacrament. 
From  the  odor,  I  should  say  that  grape 
juice  was  not  used.  After  this  ceremony 
was  performed,  with  no  word  as  to  its 
significance,  water  was  brought  in  and 
towels  were  unwrapped  for  the  foot- 
washing.  The  men  sat  in  a  double  row, 
facing  each  other,  at  one  end  of  the 
platform,  the  women  the  same  way  at 
the  other  end.  The  first  woman  tied 
a  towel  around  her  waist  with  strings 
sewed  on  the  towel.  She  then  washed 
the  feet  of  the  woman  next  to  her,  dried 
them  on  the  towel,  shook  hands,  gave 
the  towel  to  this  woman,  who  then  per- 
formed the  same  service  for  the  first 
woman.  The  men  did  the  same  way. 
so  that,  in  the  end,  each  person  had  his 
feet  washed  and  had  washed  some  one 
else's.  This  process  was  accompanied  by 
much  shouting  and  weeping,  with  an  oc- 
casional hymn.  As  there  were  no  books, 
one  of  the  ministers  lined  off  the  hymns, 
reading  a  line,  which  was  then  sung  by 
the  congregation,  then  reading  another, 
and  so  on.  One  man  kept  his  mouth 
wide  open  while  the  line  was  being  read, 
so  that  he  was  in  position  when  the 
time  came  to  sing  again.  When  the  foot- 


washing  was  over,  one  preacher's  voice 
gave  way  entirely,  so  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  silence. 

As  it  was  now  about  half-past  two,  the 
officiating  minister  decided  to  end  the 
morning  service.  He  assured  the 
"fotched-on  folks  in  the  meetin'  "  (there 
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being  none  others  than  the  two  of  us 
from  the  settlement)  that  they  could  know 
"they  wasn't  a  bit  tireder  than  he  was." 
With  that  the  meeting  was  dismissed. 

We  went  home  with  Mary  to  a  splendid 
dinner  in  a  clean  little  cabin  on  the  side 
of  a  hill.    When  we  thanked  her  for 
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having  been  so  kind  to  us,  comparative 
strangers  as  we  were,  she  answered, 
"Law  me,  honey,  I  hain't  never  seed  a 
stranger!"  That  was  my  sermon  for 
the  day,  for  to  me  it  was  far  more  help- 
ful, far  more  Christlike,  than  anything 
the  funeralizing  had  produced. 


GENERAL  WOOD'S  MISSION  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES 


BY  TRAVERS  D.  CARMAN 
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(Cj  Paul  Thompson 

OF  HISTORY,  IS  NOW  EN  ROUTE  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES  TO  INVESTIGATE  CONDITIONS 
THERE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


lia- 
de- 
as 


IT  is  recognized  that  in  time  of  peace 
the  Philippines  are  an  asset  of  eco- 
nomic value  as  a  commercial  gate- 
way into  the  Orient. 

It  is  also  recognized  by  military  and 
naval  authorities  that  in  time  of  war 
the  islands  would  become  a  grave 
bility,  untenable  as  an  army  base, 
fenseless  without  a  large  fleet;  or,  „ 
General  Wood  repeatedly  stated  during 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation: "A  strong  united  naval  fleet  in 
the  Pacific  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Philippine  Islands." 

On  the  question  of  giving  the  Fili- 
pinos their  independence  the  country 
seems  divided  in  opinion.  Politically 
3peaking,  the  Democrats  have  been  and 
are  in  favor  of  doing  so;  the  Republi- 


cans, on  the  other  hand,  are  apparently 
opposed  to  giving  them  complete  inde- 
pendence until  they  have  grown  steady 
and  assimilated  the  power  that  has  been 
granted  them  during  the  past  eight 
years  of  Democratic  administration. 
The  outgoing  Governor-General,  Harri- 
son, serving  under  appointment  by  ex- 
President  Wilson,  has  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  the  last  Governor 
by  appointment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  During  Harrison's  term 
of  office  the  Philippine  Senate,  with 
Quezon  as  President,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  Osmena  as  its 
executive  head,  were  recognized  as  law- 
making bodies  and  given  broad  author- 
ity. Should  not  the  Filipinos  prove 
their  ability  to  apply  this  new-gained 


authority  efficiently  and  honestly  in  the 
legislative  administration  of  the  islands 
before  their  complete  independence  is 
allowed  them? 

Cameron  Forbes,  Harrison's  predeces- 
sor as  Governor-General  and  a  Republi- 
can appointee,  is  regarded  by  the  Fili- 
pinos at  least  as  opposed  to  granting 
them  their  independence  at  this  time. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
Filipinos  would  benefit  from  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Jones  Act  gives  them 
some  material  advantage  over  other  na- 
tions in  their  commercial  relations  with 
us.  They  also  in  turn  benefit  from  the 
operation  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar-cane 
plantations  in  the  islands  by  large  in- 
terests in  this  country. 

The  reported  seriousness  of  the  Japa- 
nese situation  emphasizes  the  impera- 
tive need  of  securing  authoritative  in- 
formation on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Philippines,  that  facts  and  not  theories 
may  direct  and  determine  what  our  pol- 
icy should  be. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  im- 
mediate action,  President  Harding  has 
appointed  a  mission  of  two,  with  seven 
others  in  the  party,  to  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines at  once  to  make  this  investigation, 
the  party  sailing  from  Seattle  on  April  9. 

In  the  President's  selection  of  General 
Wood  as  i  Chairman  of  the  mission 
there  will  be  few  to  deny  that  he  has 
picked  the  man  best  able  to  accomplish 
this  mission  brilliantly  and  successfully. 
He  is  trusted,  believed  in,  and  beloved 
by  the  Filipinos  who  knew  him  as  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Moro>  Province. 

Cameron  Forbes,  ex-Governor-General 
of  the  Philippines,  appointed  to  the  mis- 
sion as  associate  of  General  Wood,  can 
make  use,  in  this  inquiry,  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  finance  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  islands.    Attached  to  the  mis- 
sion are  Colonel  Frank  R.  McCoy,  Chief 
of  Harvard  Missions  in  the  East;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel   Gordon    Johnson,  who 
has  seen  many  years  of  service  in  the 
Philippines;   Major  Edward  Bowditch, 
former  aide  and  valued  assistant  to  Gov- 
ernor-General Forbes;  and  four  experts 
to  assist  in  securing  and  tabulating  the 
information  to  be  embodied  in  the  final 
report   submitted   upon   the  mission's 
return  to  President  Harding.  Lieutenant 
Osborne  Wood,  General  Wood's  son,  will 
accompany  his  father  as  aide. 

General  Wood  stated,  when  I  inter- 
viewed him,  that  it  was  obvious  that 
premature  expression  upon  the  subject 
by  him  would  defeat  the  object  of  the 
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mission.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was 
instructed  to  secure  a  full  and  dispas- 
sionate report  of  the  conditions  as  they 
were  found  to  exist  in  the  islands  and 
make  such  recommendations  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  mission  would  justify. 

He  said  further  that  he  was  looking 
forward  to  the  trip  with  pleasure,  and 
to  the  prospect  of  again  visiting  the 
islands  and  renewing  his  acquaintance 
there  with  his  many  Filipino  and  Amer- 
ican friends. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  mission 
will  include  a  thorough  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  school  system,  the 
conduct  of  sanitary  affairs,  public  works, 
finance,  and  the  general  administration 
of  the  islands.  In  estimating  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment I  have  no  doubt  that  General  Wood 
will  take  into  consideration  the  short- 
ness of  the  period  of  twenty  years  in 
which  the  United  States  has  had  to 
build  up  the  Philippine  nation;  for  the 
stability  of  a  people  and  the  capacity  of 
individuals  to  become  a  nation  depend 
upon  character  and  not  upon  superficial 
education. 

National  solidarity  can  come  only  with 
a  common  language.  The  dozen  or  more 
distinct  languages  and  sixty  to  seventy 
dialects  to  be  found  in  the  Philippines 
constitute  one  of  the  great  problems 
affecting  the  question  of  whether  the 
Filipinos  are  ready  for  their  indepen- 
dence and  can  function  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation  without  the  support  of  the 
protectorate  now  exercised  by  the  United 
States.  The  Filipinos  cannot  become  an 
educated  people  until  fathers  and 
mothers,  as  well  as  their  children,  are 
the  product  of  the  Philippine  school 
system ;  and  their  fitness  for  self-govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  become  an  educated  people. 

We  have  attempted  to  do  a  job  of 
nation  building.  It  does  not  consist  in 
hoisting  a  new  flag  in  the  world  and 
turning  a  lot  of  untutored  people  loose. 

The  question  of  granting  independence 
to  the  Philippines  should  be  approached 
from  all  angles,  and  a  decision  reached 
only  after  the  most  careful  deliberation. 

In  this  connection  there  is  also  to  be 
considered  the  unrest  in  the  East.  The 
demand  there  for  self-government  is 
based  on  what  we  have  done  for  the  Fili- 
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pinos  and  our  rapid  transfer  of  self- 
government  to  them. 

At  this  time  our  policy  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  being  closely  and  jealously 
watched  by  India,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Dutch  colonial  possessions;  and  these 
countries  will  be  quick  to  use  to  their 
own  advantage  in  attempting  to  secure 
their  independence  the  granting  on  our 
part  of  self-government  to  the  Filipinos. 
Thus  does  our  own  responsibility  be- 
come the  more  involved  and  our  policy 
toward  the  Philippines  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  international  importance. 

In  the  Philippines,  for  instance,  we 
have  no  such  problems  as  has  England 
in  India.  The  Philippine  problem  is, 
relatively  speaking,  a  simple  one.  Their 
religion  is  either  that  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  or  the  Christian  religion  held  by 
the  others,  with  none  of  the  caste  sys- 
tem of  India,  which,  through  its  intri- 
cate mazes  of  power;  intrigue,  isolation, 
conspiracy,  hostility,  and  the  lack  of 
unity,  almost  precludes  a  government  by 
the  people. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  main  ques- 
tion is  whether  through  our  guidance, 
direction,  and  help  in  the  past  twenty 
years  a  Philippine  Government  has  now 
been  established  that  will  give  and  as- 
sure reasonable  protection  to  life  and 
property  and  administer  justice,  provide 
security,  and  protect  the  rights  of  indi- 
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viduals.  I  believe  that  General  Wood 
will  bring  back  to  President  Harding 
and  our  people  an  honest  report,  with 
recommendations  having  in  view,  not"" 
alone  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  an 
educated  minority,  but  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  great  inarticulate  mass 
of  the  majority. 


(O)  Underwood 

CAMERON  FORBES,  FORMER  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES,  IS  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
GENERAL  WOOD  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


IF  court  hadn't  convened  so  near 
Ramadan,  or  the  sun  hadn't  shone 
so  pitilessly  upon  yellowing  abaca 
and  withering  rice-fields,  or  had  the 
rains  but  come  in  time  to  save  the  ripen- 
ing corn  and  keep  the  people  from  star- 
vation and  despair,  there  might  still  be 
a  man  the  more  to  pay  the  cedula  tax 
and  reap  scant  harvests  from  the  up- 
lands of  Bud  Tukay,  to  dance  the  sayao 
to  the  time  of  the  gabbang  in  the  moon- 
light or  come  wandering  back  with  cop- 
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per  trinkets  from  mysterious  excursions 
into  the  dark.  There  might  be  a  tale 
the  less  to  be  whispered  by  old  women 
around  the  rice-pots  at  night  or  sung  by 
young  men  to  the  wildly  sounding  agongs 
among  the  Parang  hills.  1 

But  "naught  shall  befall  save  what 
Allah  hath  written  down,"  says  the 
Koran,  and  "Verily,  what  ye  are  promised 
will  surely  come,  nor  can  ye  frustrate 
it,"  and  the  sun,  rising  so  red  that  it 
seemed  to  drip  blood  upon  the  wrecked 


cottas  of  Bud  Daho,  appeared  a  sign  and 
a  warning.  The  great  cracks  that  opened 
across  the  fields  and  along  the  roads 
and  the  marang  leaves,  drooping  like 
elephant  ears  in  the  noonday  heat, 
seemed  a  prophecy  of  the  time  when! 
roaring  fires  without  a  sign  of  flame  in 
their  rolling  smoke  were  to  sweep 
fiercely  across  the  cogon  grass,  and  green 
cocoanuts  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
trees,  leaves  stripped  from  the  trunks, 
and  the  trunks  finally  cut  down  that 
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starving  children  might  devour  the 
hearts. 

The  Government  officials,  being  unbe- 
lievers, made  some  attempt  to  meet  the 
situation,  but  Allah  is  great,  and  they 
fell  far  behind  in  their  estimates.  Then, 
near  the  end  of  the  fast,  came  the  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  to  try 
those  who  had  been  least  affected,  the 
prisoners  in  the  jails. 

And  so  it  was  that  when  the  rains 
finally  came  with  a  rush  of  pent-up  fury 
they  beat  upon  many  a  fresh  mound  of 
the  starving  time,  and  upon  one  grave 
of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  head  to  the 
case  of  criminal  skulls,  a  grave  hidden 
deep  in  the  forest  where  flame-tree  blos- 
soms, sweeping  down  the  wind,  lodged 
in  the  soggy  depression,  an  emblem  of 
the  man's  departure,  and  clusters  of 
night-blooming  cereus  moved  like  his 
ghost  in  the  evening  breeze. 

*       *  # 

Lajahali  Amalol  arose  at  a  sign  from 
his  counsel  and  amid  a  hum  of  voices 
strode  hastily  out  of  the  court-room. 
At  first  he  seemed  dazed  by  the  glare 
of  sunlight  on  the  street  and  the  ever- 
moving  groups  of  brilliant  bajus,  sawals, 
and  sarongs.  Then  a  friend  stood  be- 
fore him  with  a  rope  in  his  hand.  Laja- 
hali grasped v  the  cord  mechanically, 
murmured  a  few  works  of  thanks,  and 
stuck  a  great  toe  into  the  hemp  stirrup. 
While  he  climbed  stiffly  into  the  wooden 
saddle  his  friend  melted  again  into  the 
crowd.  Lajahali  sat  looking  about  him, 
startled  at  the  emaciated  faces  of  his 
few  friends  among  that  gayly  colored 
throng  gathered  outside  the  provincial 
building.  Then  he  kicked  the  skinny 
little  pony  with  his  hee}s,  and  in  an- 
other moment  was  trotting  through  the 
gates  of  the  town,  out  the  Asturias  road, 
and  toward  the  Parang  hills. 

It  had  been  a  long  time — eighteen 
months  in  the  provincial  jail  on  a 
charge  that  hadn't  been  proved — but  if 
that  dim  Malayan  mind  had  shown  but 
vague  ideas  regarding  crime,  it  had  re- 
vealed a  remarkable  ability  to  procure 
witnesses.  Yet  eighteen  months,  though 
too  long  for  nothing,  might  be  too  short 
for  killing  a  Chinaman.  As  he  rode  along 
Lajahali  dropped  the  cord  on  the  animal's 
neck  from  time  to  time,  raised  his 
hands,  and  slapped  his  thighs  in  despair 
at  his  inability  to  understand  the  intri- 
cacies of  right  and  wrong.  Once  he  slid 
from  the  saddle  and  stripped  off  a 
switch  of  young  teak  by  the  dusty  road- 
side, and  stood  for  some  time  cleaning 
off  the  leaves  and  bark.  He  carefully 
bound  the  turban  about  his  head,  while 
the  pony  continued  to  crop  mouthfuls 
of  dry  weeds. 

Around  a  bend  just  ahead,  out  of  the 
deep  shade  of  a  dap-dap  tree,  came  a 
party  of  Moros  from  Indanan,  trotting 
along  the  road,  their  black-satin  vests' 
and  pink  flowing  breeches  gleaming, 
their  buttons  and  barong  handles  glit- 
tering, and  their  swarthy  brown  faces 
shining  as  they  rode  out  into  the  sun- 
light, with  a  great  rattling  of  breast- 
plate and  saddle  bells. 

"Huh!"  grunted  the  foremost,  draw- 
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ing  up  quickly  as  he  recognized  the 
man  by  the  side  of  the  road;  "it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  in  the  cage  by  the  rice-pots 
than  out  starving  among  the  trees." 

"Yes,"  said  another,  a  patriarch  of 
the  municipality,  "and  the  young  man's 
nights  are  long  in  a  house  from  which 
the  woman  has  gone." 

"Stop!"  cried  Lajahali  in  a  voice  that 
boomed  like  the  lantaka  from  the  hill- 
tops. "Old  men  are  night  birds  that 
cry  only  tidings  of  ill." 

The  aged  man  sat  stroking  a  few 
straggly  gray  hairs  on  his  wrinkled  chin 
and  gazing  down  at  the  comely  young 
Moro  out  of  watery  eyes.  Three  of  the 
party  rode  up  and  stopped.  Others 
passed  by  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

"Old  men  speak  with  the  wisdom  of 
age,"  he  observed,  calmly,  "but  young 
men  heed  them  not.  Yet  I  tell  you, 
although  the  rains  will  come  again  and 
the  flowers  will  bloom,  a  woman  is  only 
a  woman  and  the  grave  is  an  easy  bed 
of  sleep  for  the  little  man-child  in  starv- 
ing time." 

Lajahali  clapped  a  quick  hand  to  his 
waist,  then  let  it  drop  idly  to  his  side. 
A  look  of  the  wild  man  of  the  jungle 
stole  into  his  eyes. 

"Tell  me,  old  man,"  he  demanded, 
thickly,  for  his  speech  had  become 
cracked  and  harsh  like  the  rattling  of 
rice  grains  in  a  worn  brass  pot,  "tell  me 
of  the  woman  and  the  child." 

"When  the  hawk  is  overhead,"  began 
the  old  Moro  in  a  sing-song  chant, 
breathing  all  the  hopeless  melancholy 
of  a  caste  that  does  not  change,  "when 
the  hawk  is  overhead,  the  wise  chick 
will  beware;  when  the  wildcat  cries  in 
the  forest,  the  house-cat  will  be  still; 
when  the  master  plucks  a  rose,  the  wise 
bush  stings  him  not,  lest  he  cut  it  down. 
In  the  sight  of  the  panglima,  master  of 
the  village,  Johaila  was  like  the  rose, 
but  the  panglima  has  many  children, 
and  he  could  never  treat  your  little 
Hamja  as  his  son." 

The  old  man  leaned  forward  as  he 
spoke;  words  came  not  easily  from  his 
toothless  gums. 

"In  the  starving  time,"  he  said,  ear- 
nestly, "the  blossom  drops  off  before  the 
ripened  fruit,  and  Panglima  Sankula 
took  not  the  woman  away  until  the 
child  was  dead.  She  may  not  have 
lived,  and  she  must  have  thought  you 
could  not  come  back,  but  now  she  has 
rice  of  Saigon  for  the  evening  meal 
when  you  have  none,  and  the  child  can 
sleep  this  night  while  sleep  will  be  far 
from  your  eyes." 

Then  he  settled  back  in  his  saddle, 
and  with  a  cut  of  his  short  whip  was 
gone.  In  another  moment  the  whole 
party  had  disappeared  over  the  hill,  and 
their  dust  settled  upon  the  bare  brown 
fields  and  the  shimmering  road,  the 
carved  wooden  saddle  and  the  skinny 
horse,  the  sarong  that  had  fallen  by  the 
bushes,  and  the  man  who  was  going 
to  a  vacant  house  to  spend  the  night 
alone. 

Murmuring,  the  man  remounted  his 
sorry  animal  and  rode  on  slowly, 
looking  neither  at  the  passing  bamboo 
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clumps,  the  copses  of  mangoes  and 
wanis  overgrown  with  orchids  and 
tangled  with  vines,  nor  at  the  hills  be- 
yond (old  volcanoes  whose  craters  slept 
under  flapping  plantains  and  waving 
palms),  but  keeping  his  eyes  upon  his 
horse's  shoulders  and  flicking  the  switch 
savagely  against  its  brand  scars  from 
time  to  time.  A  flock  of  white  parrots 
dipped  toward  the  valley,  then,  perceiv- 
ing the  lonely  figure  on  the  dusty  road, 
arose  and  swept  chattering  across  to  the 
forests  on  an  opposite  hill.  A  low  hum 
arose  from  a  near-by  hemp  patch  as  the 
rider  passed  under  a  gigantic  banyan 
at  an  abrupt  turn.  Green  flies  bumped 
against  his  face  and  arms,  a  small  gray 
viper  crawled  into  the  dust-covered 
weeds  by  the  roadside,  but  he  seemed 
oblivious  to  all  these  senses  and  sights 
and  sounds. 

A  bright-yellow  glow  still  lingered  in 
the  western  sky,  although  its  reflection 
had  faded  to  an  almost  imperceptible 
pink  in  the  east,  glowing  faintly  through 
darkening  acacia  trees,  when  Lajahali 
stopped   before  a   dilapidated  bamboo 
structure  covered  by  a  thatch  of  sac-sac 
that  he  had  once  dignified  by  the  name 
of  home.    A  rough  board  fence  sur- 
rounded the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
where  the  cattle  had  been  kept  before 
they  had  gone  to  pay  for  attorney  fees 
and  witnesses,  but  the  ground  that  had 
always  been  so  slimy  and  damp  and  cool 
was  now  parched  and  cracked  and  the 
grass  that  had  sprung  up  hung  yellow 
and  dead.    When  the  man  climbed  the 
creaking  ladder  and  pushed  aside  the 
sagging  amacan  door,  he  saw  that  his 
feathers  had  been  taken  from  the  nest 
with  his  bird,  for  only  a  small  bench 
and  rough  board  table  remained  in  the 
single  room.    Several  broken  clay  pots 
still  lay  upon  the  square  box  of  earth 
where  fires  were  kindled,  and  a  blackened 
iron  tripod  rested  against  the  wall,  one 
of  its  legs  raised  and  pointing,  as  if 
in  protest,  towards  the  doorway. 

The  Moro  unfastened  the  girth,  turned 
his  animal  loose,  and  carried  the  saddle 
up  the  steps.  Then,  taking  a  small 
bottle  of  oil  from  its  loop  on  the  pom- 
mel, he  poured  a  little  out  into  a  piece 
of  one  of  the  pots.  When  the  room  grew 
dark,  he  twisted  a  rag  into  the  oil  and 
lit  his  lamp.  But  he  did  not  eat;  he  did 
not  sleep.  All  night  he  lay  awake  upon 
his  lonely  mat  on  the  bamboo  floor,  his 
slothful  brain  wandering  in  a  maze  of 
ideas  and  reflections  that  came  and  went 
like  the  gliding  phantoms  of  a  dream. 

In  the  morning  came  Imam  Ali  from 
the  house  of  the  panglima,  bland  and 
fat  and  sleek  near  the  end  of  the  starv- 
ing time,  to  deliver  words  of  wisdom  to 
Lajahali  Amalol  and  to  bid  him  begone 
from  the  house  of  his  lord,  since  the 
house  had  been  appropriated  in  payment 
for  counsel^  and  witnesses  after  all  the 
cattle  had  been  sold  and  the  fruit  picked 
from  the  trees.  It  was  not  good,  ex- 
plained the  imam.,  and  his  voice  was 
low  and  smooth,  with  a  rubbing  quality 
like  the  melody  of  the  gabbang  floating 
at  evening  over  a  quiet  sea — it  was  not 
wise  for  Amalol  to  remain  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  panglima  at  a  time  when 
the  stain  of  the  accusation  had  not  yet 
been  forgotten  nor  the  debt  of  the  trial 
wiped  away. 

Lajahali  listened  in  silence;  but  in 
the  words  of  the  priest  of  Allah  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  rustle  of  musty 
silks  and  old  embroideries  hidden 
away  in  Sankula's  secret  drawers,  the 
dull  bong  of  age-old  gongs  and  the  faint 
tinkle  of  glass  bells,  the  quiet  shuffle  of 
slippered  feet  and  the  soft  thud  of  a  fall- 
ing Chinaman. 

"  'There  is  no  manner  of  regaining  the 
affection  that  has  been  snatched  away,'  " 
the  imam  was  misquoting  from  the 
"Chapter  of  Women,"  "  'and  there  is  no 
honor  in  suffering  its  loss.'  Therefore 
it  is  but  right  that  you  leave  a  place 
that  must  have  sown  evil  in  your  heart 
which  others  may  reap — " 

"There  is  but  one  road  left  to  travel," 
interrupted  Lajahali  Amalol  angrily, 
arising  and  muttering  dark  words  in 
Arabic  that  caused  the  smooth-faced 
imam  to  start;  but  Amalol  laughed  and 
sank  back  upon  the  mat. 

"Grant  but  a  few  days,  O  priest,"  he 
begged,  "and  show  me  the  grave  of  the 
little  man-child,  that  I  may  carve  a  small 
post  for  its  head." 

"It  is  well  that  you  do  so,"  mumbled 
the  imam,  reassured;  but  when  they 
stood  by  the  mound  of  crumbled  earth 
at  the  base  of  a  marang  tree  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  house  and  he  per- 
ceived the  face  of  the  man  who  stood 
before  him,  dark  as  the  clouds  that  rise 
over  the  Sulu  Sea  before  the  storms,  he 
quoted  from  the  Koran  the  words  of 
warning,  one  of  the  few  injunctions 
that  he  knew: 

"'And  do  not  kill  yourselves;  verily, 
Allah  is  compassionate  unto  you. 

"  'But  whoso  does  that  will  be  broiled 
with  fire.'  " 

With  a  great  show  of  pompous  dignity 
he  spoke  the  words  that  must  be  obeyed, 
and,  turning  away,  was  soon  passing 
out  of  sight  among  the  trees. 

Then  it  was  that  Lajahali  Amalol  be- 
gan to  carve  the  teak  post  for  the 
grave  of  his  little  son  through  the  long 
days  of  heat  and  hunger;  but  always  in 
the  evening  came  thoughts  and  visions, 
until  one  night  he  arose  from  the  mat 
and,  reaching  far  into  a  bamboo  corner- 
post,  pulled  out  a  rusty  barong.  There- 
after when  the  lights  disappeared  from 
the  village  for  the  night  he  polished  and 
sharpened,  sharpened  and  polished, 
until  he  could  cut  the  hairs  from  his 
forearm  and  see  his  face  in  the  gleam- 
ing blade,  all  the  while  wailing  in  a 
low,  strained  voice,  like  the  creaking 
of  a  bamboo  copse  before  a  southwest 
monsoon: 

Love  will  come  to  all  some  day, 

Ah-ah-ay-ay-ee-eee! 
Love  from  me  has  gone  afar, 

Ah-ah-ay-ay-ee-ooo! " 

"Six  days  has  the  man  been  at  work 
on  that  post  for  the  grave,"  observed  the 
imam  one  evening,  arranging  a  sweet 
pill  in  the  tiny  bowl  of  the  long-handled 
ivory  pipe  before  handing  it  to  the  pan- 


glima, sprawling  on  a  gaudy  pink  mat- 
tress against  cushions  of  red  and  white, 
and  looking  vacantly  up  at  the  curious 
figures  on  the  blue  and  yellow  cloth 
stretched  across  the  ceiling. 

"Huh!"  grunted  Panglima  Sankula; 
"six  days,  but  at  last  it  is  finished  and 
was  set  up  on  the  grave  at  sunset." 

"Then,"  observed  Imam  Ali,  lying 
back  against  his  pillows  to  enjoy  the  brass 
pipe  he  held  so  affectionately  between 
greasy  fingers,  "he  should  be  leaving 
to-morrow,  for  it  is  not  good  to  re- 
main like  that — alone,  and  always  think- 
ing. I  have  heard  that  he  talks  much 
to  himself  in  the  day,  and  there  are 
those  who  have  heard  the  man  singing 
at  night." 

"To-morrow  he  will  go,"  said  the  pan- 
glima with  decision,  as  he  stretched  out 
his  fat  legs  and  lay  back  breathing  in 
the  quieting  smoke;  "but  a  starving 
crow  can  harm  few  chicks,"  he  added 
complacently. 

Yet  that  same  night  Lajahali  Amalol 
was  swimming  in  another  sea  of  pale- 
blue  visions — a  sea  of  heads  old  and 
young,  bald  heads  that  looked  wrinkled 
like  the  tops  of  skulls,  hairy  heads  of 
men  and  women  and  children,  black  and 
gray,  and  always  he  was  swinging  his 
glittering  barong  among  them  to  keep 
them  down.  Not  one  must  be  missed. 
But  now  there  were  shoulders  and  arms 
and  legs  that  kept  arising  around  him 
until  he  must  cut  desperately  to  keep 
from  drowning  in  a  sea  of  limbs. 

And  then  he  awoke,  trembling  and 
wet  with  perspiration;  but  when  he 
closed  his  eyes  the  heads  appeared  again, 
until  he  finally  dozed  off  into  a  fitful 
sleep  to  dream  of  rows  of  rice-pots  filled 
to  overflowing.  He  tried  to  catch  them, 
for  they  were  dancing  away  from  him, 
and  yet  they  were  standing  in  a  row. 
Only  when  he  reached  for  them  they 
danced.  Then  he  caught  one,  but  when 
he  plunged  a  hand  into  the  boiled  rice 
greedily  his  fingers  became  entangled  in 
damp  black  hair,  and  he  pulled  out  the 
head  of  his  child.  Again  he  awoke  in 
a  cold  sweat.  The  wick  flickered  in  the 
oil  and  across  the  room  his  own  shadow 
danced  like  the  pots. 

"Always  they  come,"  he  muttered 
feverishly,  "always,"  burying  his  face  in 
his  arms,  "but  to-morrow — " 

The  night  was  very  quiet,  but  through 
it  all  there  came  a  faint  sound  of 
rustling  leaves  and  soft  airs  bringing 
the  fragrance  of  sampaguita  and  camellia 
flowers.  Then  suddenly  a  breeze  sprang 
up  that  rattled  the  amacan  doors  and 
windows,  puffed  out  the  light,  and 
whistled  through  the  split-bamboo  walls. 
The  man  shivered  like  one  with  an  ague, 
but  in  a  few  moments  it  had  died  away, 
leaving  the  air  pleasantly  cool,  and  he 
went  to  sleep. 

When  Lajahali  awoke  the  sun  was 
streaming  through  the  cracks  of  his 
house.  He  felt  more  refreshed  than  he 
had  seemed  for  many  days.  He  arose 
and  stood  stretching  himself,  at  first  a 
bit  Unsteadily.  Then  he  picked  up  the 
barong  by  his  pillow,  swung  it  about 
his  head  several  times,  and  allowed  it 


to  hang  suspended  along  the  line  of  his 
back  from  his  right  hand  resting  upon 
his  shoulder,  in  the  act  of  striking  a 
descending  blow.  Over  barong  and 
hand  and  shoulder  he  flung  a  many- 
colored  Malay  pis,  completely  covering 
them.  And  then  he  stepped  quietly  to 
the  door.  It  may  be  that  the  heads 
seemed  to  be  crowding  around  him 
again,  or  perhaps  the  white  horse  of 
heaven,  appearing  as  he  descended  the 
steps,  dilated  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  and 
caused  them  to  shift  so  rapidly  as  he 
strolled  down  the  path,  cautiously  and 
apparently  unconcerned. 

The  market-place  was  crowded,  for 
fish  could  still  be  caught,  and  this 
morning  the  people  lingered  long  in 
their  filth  and  rags  to  discuss  the  heavy 
clouds  gathering  in  the  south  and  re- 
joice at  their  prophecy  of  rain. 

Lajahali  approached  slowly  and  min- 
gled casually  with  the  crowd,  every  mus- 
cle strained  and  every  nerve  tingling 
as  he  worked  his  way  with  a  mincing 
step  into  its  midst.  There  were  the 
heads  just  as  in  his  dreams.  Now  they 
were  all  about  him.  He  arose  to  the 
very  tips  of  his  toes,  and,  digging  his 
tense  fingers  into  the  handle  of  his 
deadly  weapon,  struck  down  with  all  his 
power. 

Shrieks  and  screams  and  streams  of 
red  warmth  that  spurted  up  into  his 
eyes,  and  the  heads  ebbed  away  like 
a  receding  wave.  The  madman  followed, 
striking,  striking,  again  and  again,  until 
a  thin  brown  line  gathered  far  ahead 
of  him  and  a  shot  rang  out.  The  bullet 
pierced  his  breast  like  a  needle,  sharp 
and  clean.  He  turned  and  rushed  di- 
rectly upon  the  line  of  khaki  soldiers. 
Nothing  must  escape,  himself  least  of  all. 

Crack!  crack!  crack!  crack!  spat  the 
rifles,  but  he  leaped  into  the  air  and 
sped  on,  on. 

Crack!  crack!  Up  into  the  air  and  on 
again,  on  until  a  roar  of  thunder  and 
a  volley  that  stopped  him  short  and 
tore  into  his  vitals  like  a  rain  of  fire. 
He  sprang  high,  hurling  his  barong  at 
the  nearest  with  his  last  ounce  of 
strength,  and  fell,  down,  interminably, 
while  his  red  visions  changed  to  black. 
*       *  * 

"TTJeettt  close  shave,  that,"  remarked 
J7  the  captain  to  his  lieutenant  as  the 
native  soldiers  endeavored  to  keep  the 
people  back  until  the  chieftain  of  the 
district  arrived  to  identify  the  dead. 

"Yes,  sir,  that  barong  slit  the  ser- 
geant's coat  sleeve,"  replied  the  young 
Filipino  excitedly. 

"Well,  it's  a  fine  time  for  such  things 
now,  with  nothing  for  them  to  eat  and 
the  sun  hot  as  hell.  We'll  be  lucky  if 
there's  no  more  of  them.  Right  at  the 
end  of  Ramadan,  too!" 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  the  worst  time  of  the 
year." 

Up  the  road  came  Panglima  Sankula, 
riding  a  sleek  white  horse,  and  over  his 
countenance  spread  an  inscrutable  smile. 

"Yes,  I  know  the  man,"  he  admitted, 
shortly,  in  answer  to  the  captain's 
inquiry;  "tuan,  I  have  known  him  many 
years." 

"Oh,  yes,"  after  further  questioning, 
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he  continued  smoothly  and  with  a  great 
spreading  of  hands;  "yes,  tuan,  it  may 
be  because  he  came  out  of  the  jail  so 
well  fed  by  your  gracious  Government 
that  he  couldn't  endure  the  starving — 
so  suddenly— and  the  news  that  his 
child  had  died — and  his  wife  was  gone. 

"I  have  provided  for  the  woman  out 
of  my  own  pitiful  store,"  he  added, 
blandly,  "for  of  the  man  she  was  much 
afraid." 

"Another  man  just  dead,  sir,"  reported 
the  sergeant,  "making  three  men,  two 
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women,  two  children,  killed  and  six- 
others  wounded,  sir." 

"Even  worse  than  I  thought,"  mut- 
tered the  captain.  "Well,  turn  the  head 
over  to  the  surgeon  for  an  autopsy,  and," 
he  added  meaningly,  glancing  at  the 
imam,  who  had  now  come  up,  out  of 
the  corners  of  his  eyes,  "I'm  wonder- 
ing if  the  blood  of  a  pig  sprinkled  over 
that  body  mightn't  counteract  the  effect 
of  a  dangerous  example.  It  has  been 
done  before." 

"Pray  do  not  that,"  cried  the  imam, 
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raising  his  hands  in  pious  horror,  "or 
by  that  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
Allah  you  will  disgrace  us  all." 

"No,  do  not  this  terrible  thing," 
pleaded  the  panglima,  the  bland  smile 
fading  from  his  countenance,  "else  I 
may  not  be  able  to  restrain  my  people 
from  anger  and  wrath;  but  give  me  the 
body,  and  I  will  bury  it  far  in  the  forest 
where  the  mound  will  sink  under  the 
rains  and  the  leaves  will  cover  it  and 
the  weeds  will  grow  over  it,  and  no 
man  shall  know  where  it  lies." 


ARE  THE  FILIPINOS  PREPARED  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE? 

BY  FLORENCE  G.  MILLER 


A  CARNIVAL  IN 
HONOR  OF  MAGELLAN 
IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

"The  picture,"  our  informant 
says,  "gives  a  faint  idea  of 
the  magnificc  ice  and  beauty 
of  the  Philippine  Carnival. 
It  is  the  auditorium  in  which 
the  Queen  of  the  Festival 
was  crowned.  It  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  Carnival 
City.  Perhaps  most  Amer- 
icans know  that  the  Philip- 
pines hold  a  Carnival  annu- 
ally. An  exposition  is  often 
connected  with  it  in  which 
examples  of  Philippine  indus- 
try and  possibilities  for  com- 
mercial enterprise  are  ex- 
hibited. The  Carnival  this 
year,  held  in  February,  was 
named  the  Magallanes  Carni- 
val, in  honor  of  Magellan, 
who  four  centuries  ago  dis- 
covered the  archipelago" 


From  Eugenio  C.  Ingko,  Bauan,  Batangas,  Philippine  Island 


THE  question  of  Philippine  indepen- 
dence has  been  brought  before  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  at 
intervals  more  or  less  frequent  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  American 
Government  has  a  problem  to'  solve 
which  it  seeks  to  do  with  justice  for  the 
Filipino  and  with  honor  to  itself..  The 
pivotal  question  is:  Are  the  Filipinos 
sufficiently  advanced  and  developed  to 
maintain  their  own  government?  Are 
they  able  to  maintain  peace  among  the 
various  tribes  of  the  islands  and  defend 
their  shores  against  foreign  intrigue 
and  attack?  Are  the  people,  the  masses, 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  an  independent  exist- 
ence? Are  they  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  independence  which  is  being  agi- 
tated by  the  various  political  leaders  of 
the  Philippines? 

To  understand  the  complex  situation 
which  Congress  must  consider  relative 
to  the  question  of  self-government  for 
the  Filipinos  one  must  know  the  geog- 


raphy of  the  country  and  the  character- 
istics of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Philippine  archipelago  comprises 
many  islands  scattered  over  a  great  area. 
Communication  between  them  is  difficult 
and  at  times  well-nigh  impossible. 

There  are  various  lines  of  steamers 
between  the  important  ports,  and  inter- 
island  communication  is  frequent.  But 
between  the  smaller  islands  and  those 
of  less  importance  the  sailing  vessel, 
dependent  upon  wind  and  often  delayed 
for  a  tardy  cargo,  proves  the  only 
means  of  transportation.  There  is  great 
lack  of  good  roads  and  highways,  the 
towns  being  connected  t»y  trails.  A  few 
short  lines  of  railways  extend  from  the 
principal  commercial  centers. 

Lack  of  roads,  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  isolation  of  many  of  the 
islands  have  been  serious  barriers  for 
the  development  of  the  country  and  have 
prevented  the  inhabitants  becoming 
homogeneous,  with  kindred  aims  and 
ideals. 


The  people  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and 
are  divided  into  various  tribes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Tagalog  and 
Visayan.  The  Tagalog  race  occupies 
principally  the  island  of  Luzon,  on 
which  is  located  the  capital  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, viz.,  Manila. 

The  Visayan  race  is  found  on  the 
island  of  Panay,  having  as  its  chief 
city  the  commercial  port  Iloilo. 

Due  to  the  location  of  these  islands, 
especially  Luzon,  the  Tagalog  and  Visa- 
yan races  have  come  into  continual  con- 
tact with  other  countries.  They  have 
traded  with  the  mainland  of  Asia  and 
its  surrounding  islands  through  a  long 
interval  of  time.  When  the  trade  route 
to  the  Indies  was  opened  to  European 
sailors,  Manila  became  known,  and  later 
belonged,  successively,  to  Spain,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  again  Spain.  The 
Spaniards  occupied  these  islands  four 
centuries  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants 
their  civilization,  their  language,  and 
their  religion.    The  sons  of  the  better 
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classes  were  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  Catholic  orders  and  occasionally 
finished  their  course  of  study  in  Spain 
or  in  some  capital  of  Europe.  The 
daughters  were  convent-bred  and  many 
became  the  wives  of  the  Spanish  offi- 
cials and  merchants.  There  was  added 
too  an  infusion  of  Chinese  blood,  which 
made  their  descendants  an  able  and  in- 
telligent race  and  gave  to  the  Filipinos 
of  to-day  their  leaders  and  aspirants. 
The  other  groups  of  the  Philippines  are 
not  as  well  known;  neither  have  they 
had  the  same  advantages,  due  to  the 
physical  condition  and  location  of  the 
other  islands  and  to  the  characteristics 
of  their  inhabitants.  They  have  the 
same  strain  of  foreign  blood,  and  have 
been  subject,  though  in  less  degree,  to 
the  same  influences  which  made  the 
Tagalog  and  Visayan  the  predominant 
races.  However,  they  have  come  into 
less  contact  with  the  outside  world  and 
have  kept  unchanged  their  racial  attri- 
butes and  customs. 

The  tribes  known  as  the  non-Chris- 
tians live  in  the  interior,  distant  from 
the  coast.  They  are  a  primitive  people 
and  live  principally  by  hunting.  They 
cultivate  the  soil  to  a  slight  extent; 
they  have  a  tribal  form  of  government 
and  a  religion  which  is  a  form  of  fetish- 
ism. They  seldom  come  into  contact 
with  the  other  Filipinos,  whom  they 
justly  consider  their  natural  enemies. 
The  ruthless  encroachments  of  the 
Christian  Filipinos  upon  this  childlike 
and  defenseless  people  have  obliged 
them  continually  to  recede  from  their 
holdings  in  the  valleys  until  at  the 
present  time  they  occupy  the  inaccess- 
ible portions  of  the  islands. 

There  is  another  distinct  class  of  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  this  interesting  coun- 
try. They  are  the  Moros,  a  fearless  and 
warlike  people.  They  are  not  native  to 
the  islands,  having  come  into  the  coun- 
try a  marauding  and  proselyting  tribe. 
Their  religion,  their  customs  and  man- 
ners, are  diametrically  different  from 
those  of  the  other  groups  of  the  Philip- 
pines. They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  save 
the  tie  of  blood,  being  Malays.  They  are 
Mohammedans  by  faith,  and  by  the  very 
..jiture  of  their  religion  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Filipinos.  The  Filipino 
fears  the  Moro;  and  the  Moro  neither 
respects  the  Filipino  nor  has  he  any 
regard  for  his  ability  or  authority. 

These  various  races,  divergent  in  de- 
velopment, antagonistic  in  religious  prin- 
ciple and  creed,  mistrustful  of  one  an- 
other, will  not  submit  to  the  rule  of  any 
one  group. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  leading  Philippine 
politicians  the  peace,  happiness,  and* 
safety  of  a  people  which  is  not  homo- 
geneous and  among  whom  exist  tribal 
hatred  and  fears. 

I  have  lived  in  the  Philippines  a 
period  of  nine  years.  I  had  exceptional 
opportunity  to  study  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  was  entertained  in  their  homes. 
They  came  and  lived  in  mine.  I  learned 
their  language  and  their  customs.  We 
became    friends.     They    opened  their 


hearts  to  me.  They  told  me  of  their  in- 
terests, their  beliefs,  their  joys,  and 
their  sorrows.  I  learned  to  know  their 
view-point. 

A  description  of  the  customs  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  the  province 
in  which  I  lived  is  a  fair  portrayal  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces 
of  the  islands  and  bears  evidence  of  the 
complicated  situation  that  confronts  the 
administration  of  each  province. 

The  province  of  Palawan  is  the  most 
western  of  the  Philippine  archipelago 
and  comprises  many  islands,  the  largest 
being  the  island  of  Palawan,  fifth  in  size 
of  the  Philippine  group  and  distant  from 
Borneo  sixty  miles  across  the  Straits 
of  Balabac.  This  province  is  not  on  the 
regular  trade  routes  and  is  -not  well 
known.  A  few  magnificent  harbors  in- 
dent its  coasts;  and,  together  with 
primeval  forests  and  rich  soil,  the  prov- 
ince gives  promise  of  great  commercial 
activity.  The-  people  are  few  and  very 
much  scattered. 

The  Christian  population  consists  of 
the  Cuyonos,  who  are  of  the  Visayan 
group.  Due  to  isolation,  they  have  re- 
mained unspoiled  by  outside  influence, 
and  are  of  .fairly  unmixed  blood.  They 
do  not  toil  unless  driven  by  the  demands 
of  hunger,  or  else  impelled  by  desire 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  garment 
or  a  trinket  for  some  fiesta. 

A  Spanish  priest  aptly  described  their 
labor  platform  as  follows:  "They  pre- 
pare one-half  of  a  piece  of  land  for  sow- 
ing. They  sow  one-half  of  what  they 
have   prepared;    cultivate   one-half  of 
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IGORROTE  GIRLS  RUNNING  AN  AMERICAN 
SEWING  MACHINE 

Bontoc  is  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  island 
of   Luzon,    near   the   haunts   of   the  head 
hunters,  close  to  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  Philippines 


what  they  have  sown;  and  reap  one- 
half  of  what  they  have  cultivated." 
Their  food  consists,  principally,  of  fish 
and  rice.  They  love  music.  The  sound 
of  the  guitar  is  heard  in  every  home 
and  they  dance  with  great  form  and 
ceremony  their  beautiful  native  dances. 
They  go  to  mass ^and  faithfully  observe 
the  obligations  of  their  faith. 

They  know  little  concerning  those  in 
authority,  a  change  of  heads  being  no 
more  than  a  change  of  masters. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  council 
consisting  of  a  presidente  and  his  coun- 
cilors. They  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant men  in  the  community  and  admin- 
ister its  affairs  in  patriarchal  manner. 
They  are  respected  and  under  proper 
guidance  give  good  government. 

Under  Spanish  control  the  province 
had  no  school  advantages.  Only  the 
families  of  the  better  class  could  afford 
to  send  their  children  to  the  convents 
in  Manila  or  Iloilo  to  acquire  their  lim- 
ited education. 

The  people  were  illiterate.  -/They 
scarcely  knew  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  spoke  only  their  native  dia- 
lect, and  needed  an  interpreter  to  carry 
on  speech  with  their  kindred  tribes  liv- 
ing on  neighboring  islands.  With  the 
advent  of  the  American  soldier  came  the 
American  school.  The  building  of 
schools  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
eager  desire  of  the  Cuyono  to  learn, 
which  merited  the  magnificent  efforts  of 
the  American  to  teach  him.  The  na- 
tives learn  quickly  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  school  life;  but  there  comes  a 
period  of  arrested  development,  and 
only  the  brighter  minds  of  the  Filipinos 
attain  the  higher  grades.,.  The  Cuyonos 
are  gentle,  peace-loving,  and  non-aggress- 
ive. 

The  Moros  occupy  the  choice  sections 
of  land  in  the  south  of  the  province. 
They  are  fearless  and  aggressive.  For 
centuries  they  made  annual  raids  upon 
the  Christian  inhabitants,  attacking  de- 
fenseless villages  and  returning  to  their 
homes  with  captive  Christians,  whom 
they  made  their  slaves.  The  fortified 
churches  of  the  principal  municipalities 
bear  evidence  of  their  daring  and  suc- 
cess. These  churches  are  large  stone 
edifices  and  are  built  like  a  fort.  In  the 
days  of  Moro  invasion,  provisions  and 
water  were  stored  within  the  fort  and 
upon  the  approach  of  the*  dreaded  enemy 
the  people  sought  shelter  within  the  walls 
and  were  enabled  to  withstand  a  siege. 
As  late  as  1888  the  last  raid  was  made 
upon  the  beautiful  little  island  of  Cuyo. 
To  this  day  the  Cuyonos  fear  the  Moros. 
They  remember  former  years.  The 
Moros  at  present  are  living  in  peace 
with  their  neighbors;  not  because  of 
change  of  heart,  but  because  of  great 
respect  for  the  American  strong  arm. 

In  the  interior  live  the  primitive 
tribes,  the  Batacs  and  Tagbanuas.  They 
are  the  non-Christians. 

The  Batacs  are  very  low  in  mental 
development,  having  scarcely  emerged 
from  a  state  of  barbarism.  They  do  not 
cultivate  the  soil.  Their  food  consists 
of  roots,  herbs,  creeping  things,  larvae 
of  bees,  wild  honey,  and  monkeys,  which 
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they  kill  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  They 
have  no  shelter  but  a  lean-to  made  of 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees.  Their 
clothing  is  a  loin  cloth  made  of  the 
beaten  bark  of  a  tree.  We  took  into 
our  household  a  Batac  youth  to  learn 
a  few  English  words  and  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  ways  of  the  white  man, 
that  he  might  be  used  as  an  interpreter 
for  Government  officials  and  be  a  guide 
to  his  people.  But  he  was  hopeless.  He 
returned  to  his  people  as  he  had  come, 
happier  in  his  native  habitat,  stalking 
his  game,  baiting  his  fish,  and  making 
his  mate  do  his  bidding.  Centuries 
must  come  and  go  ere  his  tribe  will  at- 
tain a  state  of  well-developed  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  Tagbanuas  are  more  advanced. 
They  live  in  houses  and  plant  ride.  They 
are  gentle  and  peace-loving,  simple  and 
childlike  in  their  trust,  and  through  many 
years  have  been  the  prey  of  the  ruthless 
Moro.  From  time  immemorial  they  have 
been  driven  into  servitude  by  their 
stronger  neighbors.  They  are  intelligent 
and  learn  quickly.  They  are  the  only 
tribe  in  the  Philippines  which  has  a 
native  alphabet.  It  is  distinctive,  hiero- 
glyphic in  form,  and  scientists  believe 
it  to  be  evidence  of  a  former  civilization 
or  race  of  people. 

On  one  of  the  inspection  trips  into 
this  territory  made  by  the  Hon.  Dean  C. 
Worcester  he  asked  an  assembly  of  Tag- 
banuas how  many  could  read  their  na- 
tive script.  Every  hand  was  raised  in 
affirmative  response,  a  percentage 
greater  than  in  any  of  our  industrial 
centers  with  every  educational  advan- 
tage. 

In  our  own  home  we  took  into  our 
care  some  of  the  sons  of  the  various 
tribes,  each  one  a  fine  type  of  his  peo- 
ple, whom  we  sent  to  school  to  learn 
English  and  to  know  American  ways 
and  institutions. 

The  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  non- 
Christian  lived  together  in  harmony. 
Their  creeds  were  respected,  and  their 
customs  sustained. 

In  like  manner,  the  various  tribes  of 


the  Philippine  Islands  are  held  under 
one  head.  They  live  in  peace  with  one 
another  and  are  prosperous.    Justice  is 


From  "The  Philippines  Past  and  Present," 
by  Dean  C.  Worcester.  Courtesy  of  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

MAXDAYAN  BOY 
The  Mandayans  are  a  wild  tribe,  devoted  to 
fighting;  they  inhabit  southeastern  Mindanao, 
the  most  southerly  of  the  main  islands  of 
the  Philippine  group 

administered  equally  to  all.  The  help- 
less are  protected  and  the  ignorant  tao 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  taste  the 
blessing  of  free  action.  This  is  due  to 
the  restraining  hand  of  the  American 
Government.  Philippine  independence 
will  not  give  to  the  masses  advantages 
and  opportunities  for  development.  The 
reins  of  government  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  who  will  rule  by  virtue  pf  posi- 


tion and  educational  advantages?  The 
powerful  will  prey  upon  the  weak. 
Caciqueism,  a  form  of  slavery  which 
American  officials  sought  to  exterminate, 
will  maintain  its  sway.  There  will  be 
internal  uprisings  and  dissension  due  to 
racial  characteristics  and  jealousies, 
which  the  central  Government  will  not 
be  able  to  control.  Neither  does  the  tao 
— a  Tagalog  word  for  the  common  peo- 
ple— comprehend  self-government.  For 
centuries  the  taos  have  been  in  subjection 
to  some  individual  or  power  that  con- 
trolled all  the  movements  of  their  lives. 

A  people  who  by  race  and  tradition 
have  never  known  any  other  than  a 
paternal  form  of  government  cannot 
evolve  within  a  generation,  or  two,  into 
an  independent  political  existence. 

Many  centuries  elapsed  and  much 
blood  was  shed  before  Magna  Charta 
was  given  to  a  liberty-loving  people  and 
many  centuries  more  were  added  to  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  before 
it  could  maintain  a  representative  form 
of  government. 

The  Filipinos  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  attain  in  two  generations  that  , 
which  required  many  years  of  struggle 
and  slow  growth  for  the  most  intelli- 
gent self-governing  nations  of  the  world. 

The  American  Government  has  given 
to  the  Filipinos  wonderful  opportunities 
and  guidance  for  development  in  gov- 
ernment. It  has  given  them  an  educa- 
tional system  unsurpassed  in  its  scope 
and  generosity.  It  has  given  to  coming 
generations  of  the  Philippines  all  that 
it  gives  to  its  own;  but  it  cannot  change 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  Filipino. 

With  careful  thought  and  unselfish 
devotion  the  United  States  Government 
must  continue  to  guide  the  Philippine 
people — old  in  race,  but  young  and  in- 
experienced in  government — in  order 
that  they  may  know  and  comprehend 
the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  a 
self-governing  nation,  and  thus  take 
their  place  with  honor  and  confidence 
among  the  governing  bodies  of  the  world, 
and  without  endangering  the  peace  of 
mankind. 


A  BANKRUPTCY  AMONG  THE  WHEAT  FARMERS 


BY  W.  T.  COE 


A BANKRUPTCY  among  the  Scan- 
dinavian farmers  of  the  North- 
west is  rare.  Every  one  has 
credit.  Sometimes  children  who  are  em- 
ployed run  accounts  of  their  own  at  the 
stores.  A  child's  antecedents  for  at 
least  three  generations  are  known  in 
these  communities.  The  original  stock 
came  from  Europe,  but  at  least  two 
generations  were  born  in  America. 

Credit  is  based  upon  honesty,  and  hon- 
esty is  largely  a  matter  of  heredity. 
Every  farmer  among  these  folk  has  a 
credit,  large  or  small,  according  to  his 
reputation  for  honesty.  Rarely  is  any- 
thing lost  on  bad  debts.  Merchants  sel- 
dom send  out  statements;  the  farmer 
considers  himself  insulted  if  a  store  bill 


is  mailed  to  him.  When  he  has  money 
from  the  sale  of  his  crop,  he  will  come 
into  the  store  and  pay.  PouJtry,  eggs, 
and  butter  are  turned  in  on  t+he  store 
bills.  If  too  much  is  delivered,  the 
farmer  is  given  aluminum  token  money 
of  different  denominations,  stamped  with 
the  merchant's  name  and  location.  Often 
the  dressed  turkeys  alone  pay  the  old 
bill  and  supply  enough  token  money  to 
pay  for  the  greater  part  of  next  year's 
bill  of  supplies.  This  token  money  is 
worth  par  at  the  issuing  store  at  any 
time  it  is  presented.  It  supplies  the  ex- 
tra circulating  medium. 

So  long  as  the  turkey  currency  lasts, 
these  Scandinavian  villages  of  the  North- 
western wheat  fields  do  not  worry  about 


the  volume  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  Turkeys  seem  to  thrive  in  this 
territory.  Thirty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  were  shipped  out  of  one  Minne- 
sota village  alone  for  the  holiday  mar- 
ket in  1920. 

Living  in  one  of  these  communities 
was  a  young  farmer  named  Bjarne 
Bjerke,  commonly  called  Barney  Burke, 
a  Norwegian,  and  not  an  Irishman, 
although  the  sound  of  his  name  would 
indicate  that  he  might  be  a  Sinn  Feiner. 
Among  Norwegians  one  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  similarity  between  Irish 
and  Norwegian  names.  Bjarne's  wife 
was  Nora  Dohlen,  pronounced  Dolan,  but 
her  father's  name  was  Ole  and  not 
Mike.  Like  Bjarne,  she  was  pure  Norwe- 
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gian.  A  neighbor  of  Barney's  spelled  his 
name  Norlien,  but  pronounced  it  Nolan; 
another,  Andrew  Toohey,  spelled  his 
name  Thue.  Mike  Phalen  spelled  his 
name  Faloen;  Tom  Quealley  spelled  his 
name  Kvalle;  Oscar  Dailey  spelled  his 
name  Dahle.  These  people  lived  in  Nora 
township,  originally  spelled  Norre,  mean- 
ing north.  These  names  suggest  that  the 
sea-roving  Vikings  doubtless  settled  the 
south  of  Ireland  as  well  as  Normandy 
and  the  east  coast  of  England.  At  any 
rate,  Barney  Burke  was  not  Irish. 

He  was  the  son  of  Marin  Bjerke,  a 
well-to-do  woman  who  owned  a  large 
wheat  farm.  Barney  fell  out  with  his 
mother  and  decided  to  farm  on  his  own 
hook,  so  he  rented  a  big  wheat  farm  for 
cash  rent  in  the  spring  of  1920,  bought 
his  farming  outfit  at  the  annual  spring 
sales,  on  time,  and  borrowed  money  at 
the  bank  to  buy  seed.  He  got  credit  at 
the  stores  for  his  summer's  supplies. 
When  he  threshed  his  wheat,  his  land- 
lord was  on  the  job  and  got  the  greater 
part  of  his  rent  from  the  wheat  money. 
Then  the  prices  of  farm  products  fell 
so  steadily  that  when  Barney's  crop  was 
sold  there  wasn't  enough  to  go  round  by 
$1,500.  He  got  only  his  food  for  his 
work  and  he  was  in  debt.  His  mother 
was  old  and  would  soon  be  passing,  so 
his  creditors  decided  to  wait  until  Bar- 
ney got  his  share  of  the  estate.  Barney 
decided  to  forestall  them  and  filed  a 
petition  in  voluntary  bankruptcy,  nam- 
ing them  all  and  the  amounts  owed  to 
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each.  He  played  no  favorites.  There 
were  no  assets,  and  the  liabilities  totaled 
a  little  less  than  $1,600.  The  banker 
and  the  business  men — all  Scandinavians 
— were  up  in  arms.  The  village  talked 
of  nothing  else  for  a  week.  Barney  had 
suffered  the  losses  common  to  all,  due 
to  the  unfortunate  decline  in  the  price 
of  farm  products.  Every  one  was  sorry 
for  him,  but  they  deplored  and  con- 
demned his  seeking  the  bankruptcy  route. 

Honesty  in  paying  bills  was  an  un- 
written law.  One  might  not  be  able  to 
pay  to-day,  but  he  paid  as  soon  as  he 
could.  A  bankrupt — a  man  who  would 
never  pay  and  who  wouldn't  try — was 
a  pariah. 

Three  old  heads  gathered  one  morning 
at  the  post  office,  the  town  meeting- 
place.  One  said:  "Barney  is  getting  bad 
advice.  Let  us  get  him  in  and  tell  him 
he  is  making  a  mistake.  Let  us  urge 
him  to  dismiss  his  bankruptcy  petition 
and  settle  by  giving  long-time  notes, 
payable  a  little  each  year,  as  the  Allies 
are  doing  with  the  war  indemnity." 

Another  wise  head  said :  "You'll  have  to 
go  back  a  generation  if  you  want  to  in- 
still that  doctrine  into  Barney.  Years 
ago,  I  used  to  be  a  grain  buyer.  Many's 
the  time  Marin  Bjerke  has  tried  to 
bluff  me  into  giving  her  an  extra  bushel 
on  the  weight  of  her  load  of  wheat  by 
claiming  she  had  weighed  it  at  home 
and  that  I  was  trying  to  cheat  her." 

The  third  said :  "She  once  brought  a 
coop  of  chickens  to  my  store  to  sell.  I 


weighed  the  chickens  and  dumped  them 
into  my  coop.  She  promptly  claimed  the 
weight  of  the  chickens  on  her  scales 
was  twenty  pounds  more  than  my 
weights  showed.  She  tried  to  shame 
me  by  saying:  "You  are  trying  to  cheat 
a  poor  widow.'  Fortunately,  I  hadn't 
mixed  the  chickens  with  any  others.  I 
told  my  clerk  to  go  with  her,  catch  the 
chickens,  and  take  them  across  the 
street  and  have  my  competitor  weigh 
them.  She  demurred  at  this,  but  I  in- 
sisted; she  had  attacked  my  reputation 
for  honest  weight.  I  told  her  I  couldn't 
and  wouldn't  stand  for  it;  that  my  char- 
acter was  at  stake.  Reluctantly,  she 
went  along.  My  competitor  found  my 
weights  were  right." 

A  fourth  man  had  by  this  time  joined 
the  three  wise  ones.  He  was  the  young 
manager  of  the  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Elevator.  He  laughed  and  said:  "Only 
yesterday  Marin  Burke  sent  a  load  of 
her  wheat  to  the  elevator.  I  weighed 
it  and  she  tried  to  beat  me  out  of 
seventy  pounds  of  wheat  worth  about 
two  dollars.  I  just  wouldn't  let  her  beat 
her  neighbors  who  own  stock  in  our 
elevator  out  of  even  two  dollars." 

The  three  wise  ones  who  had  followed 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  known  as  common 
honesty,  a  guiding  star  among  the  wheat- 
field  men  for  all  these  years,  shook 
their  gray  heads. 

"If  we  expected  to  get  that  bank- 
ruptcy petition  dismissed,  we  should 
have  started  a  generation  ago." 


THE  MAN  WHO  SANG 

BY  HERMANN  HAGEDORN 

HE  runs  no  more,  light-footed,  on  high  hills, 
Where  beautiful  weeds  bend  with  a  laugh  from  the  wind; 
He  has  forsaken  his  dear  fairy  kind 
And  sharpens  now  no  wild  swan's  magical  quills. 
He  has  rejected  Music,  and  he  fills 

With  a  stern  god  the  house  where  she  was  shrined; 
He  is  a  citizen,  of  sober  mind, 
And  like  a  sober  man  he  pays  his  bills. 

But  there  are  days — !    Somewhere  a  flute  starts  in, 
Somewhere  a  horn,  somewhere  a  violin! 
A  lute,  a  harp,  like  silver  waters  falling! 


Then  through  his  ordered  being  sweeps  unrest; 
For  when  he  hears  his  lost  beloved  calling 


IN  the  Berryman  household  Malcolm 
Berryman  and  Arnold  Adair  were 
discussing  with  Malcolm's  mother 
the  high  cost  of  food  that  since  the  war 
had  threatened  to  upset  the  household 
budgets  of  every  family  in  the  land. 
Wage-earners  were  striking  for  higher 
pay,  and  by  their  strikes  reducing  the 
output  and  supply.  Employers  were 
charging  more  to  meet  this  higher  pay 
and  the  higher  cost  of  their  families' 
food.  Consumers  everywhere  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  for  everything  they 
bought — all  because  everybody  must  have 
food,  and  it  was  costing  more. 

Experts  and  economists  might  argue 
all  they  pleased,  legislators  might  enact 
restraining  laws,  individuals  might  con- 
tinue to  protest  against  imminent  bank- 
ruptcy, yet  remorselessly  the  price  of 
food  went  up  and  other  necessities  of 
life  kept  pace  with  it.  Even  the  people 
•  of  California,  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  sea  food,  and  fruit — even  these 
lucky  people  of  the  land  of  plenty  suf- 
fered unaccountably  with  the  common 
distress  of  the  Nation. 

Like  the  competent  housewife  she 
was,  Mrs.  Berryman  conducted  all  the 
affairs  of  their  country  place  on  a  budget 
system,  and  she  kept  well  within  the 
allowance  made  for  this  purpose  by  the 
generous  head  of  the  Berryman  family. 
Yet,  try  as  she  might,  she  could  not 
make  ends  meet  as  they  used  to,  nor 
could  she  conceal  her  irritation  at  the 
outrageous  demands  made  upon  her 
purse  by  the  tradesmen  in  town  for 
staple  articles  of  food  that  were  now 
double  and  treble  their  customary  cost. 

"I  told  the  fish-market  man  he  was  a 
profiteer,  and  nothing  less!"  Mrs.  Berry- 
man said  to  her  family  in  great  indigna- 
tion in  relating  the  story  of  her  morning 
marketing.  "Mr.  Parker  owns  the  can- 
nery here,  and  he  operates  his  own  fleet 
of  fishing  smacks  off  the  coast.  I've  seen 
those  boats  loaded  full  of  sardines  and 


salmon  and  herring  and  mackerel  and 
tunny  fish — caught  in  one  day — yet  he 
has  the  audacity  to  charge  me  thirty 
cents  a  pound  for  a  mess  for  dinner. 
What  the  poor  people  do  nowadays  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know!" 

"There  are  no  poor  people  nowadays, 
mother,"  observed  Oliver  Berryman, 
smiling.  "You  never  saw  so  many 
motor  cars  on  the  streets  of  San  Diego 
as  there  are  to-day.  Probably  every  one 
of  Parker's  employees  owns  a  Ford. 
Parker  has  to  charge  more  for  his  fish 
to  pay  for  the  automobiles." 

"I  thought  Parker  had  closed  down 
his  fish  cannery,"  said  Malcolm,  turning 
to  his  older  brother,  who  was  a  man  of 
affairs  in  the  city.  "I  saw  something 
about  it  in  the  paper." 

"Not  altogether,"  returned  Oliver. 
"There's  been  a  slump  in  the  run  of  fish 
this  summer,  and  he  operates  the  can- 
nery on  part  time  only.  Parker's  not 
a  bad  fellow,  mother.  You'd  do  the 
same  if  you  were  in  business  nowadays. 
You  must  charge  your  customers  enough 
to  pay  your  expenses  or  else  you  close 
your  doors.  He  is  not  a  profiteer. 
Didn't  you  find  fish  the  same  price  all 
over  town?" 

Mrs.  Berryman  confessed  rather  re- 
luctantly that  Oliver  was  right.  She 
had  spoken  her  mind  to  each  of  them 
about  the  sin  of  profiteering,  and  each 
had  protested  that  he  made  less  profit 
to-day  than  he  did  a  year  ago,  when  fish 
were  selling  for  half  the  present  price. 
She  resolutely  advised  them  to  bring 
down  their  prices  at  once  if  they  wanted 
to  sell  her  any  .more  fish.  She  would 
boycott  fish  until  they  were  again  rea- 
sonable in  their  charges. 

"That's  the  spirit,  mother!"  laughed 
Oliver.  "If  everybody  boycotts  fish, 
then  there  will  be  more  fish  than  there 
are  consumers,  and  the  price  will  cer- 
tainly go  down.  Supply  and  demand 
regulates  prices,  you  know.    If  you  can't 


increase  the  supply,  then  reduce  the  de- 
mand, and  the  value  of  the  commodity 
falls  just  the  same." 

Arnold  Adair  had  been  listening  at- 
tentively to  a  discussion  which  inter- 
ested him  exceedingly.  Here,  three  thou- 
sand miles,  away  from  New  York,  fami- 
lies were  confronted  with  the  same  prob- 
lems of  living;  they  were  exasperated 
by  the  same  inexplicable  outlay  of  in- 
come for  simple  items  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing; they  felt  the  same  resentment,  yet 
after  consideration  they  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Supply  and  demand 
regulated  prices.  Increased  demand  in- 
variably increased  the  supply  where  an 
increased  supply  was  possible  to  obtain. 
If  the  supply  could  not  be  increased, 
high  prices  must  continue. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  Pacific 
fishes,  Oliver?"  inquired  Arnold.  "Isn't 
there  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish  in 
the  sea,  or  have  they  become  too  wise 
to  get  caught?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  this 
wholesale  catching  of  fish,  Arnold,"  re- 
turned Oliver.  "If  it's  a  question  of  a 
brook  trout,  I  can  tell  you  where  to  drop 
your  fly  when  you  want  one  or  two,  but 
catching  sardines  by  the  boat-load— 
that's,  a  science  that  never  appealed  to 
me.  Perhaps  they  get  boat-shy  and  beat  it 
when  they  sight  a  sail.  Anyway,  Parker's 
boats  cruise  about  week  in  and  week  out, 
he  says,  without  finding  a  school  of  fish." 

"Perhaps  there's  a  war  on,"  suggested 
Malcolm  Berryman,  "and  the  California 
sardines  are  over  taking  a  fall  out  of 
the  Japanese  goldfish.  If  they  all  mobil- 
ize across  the  Pacific  for  any  length  of 
time,  Parker  and  the  cannery  will  be 
out  of  luck." 

"How  do  the  fishing  smacks  locate 
schools  of  fish?"  demanded  Arnold.  "Do 
the  fish  gather  around  for  bait,  or  how 
do  the  boats  get  a  line  on  their  where- 
abouts?" 

"Oh,  they  swim  about  in  great  schools 
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near  the  surface,"  Mrs.  Berryman  inter- 
posed. "I  remember  when  the  Parker 
fleet  used  to  bring  in  all  it  could  carry 
after  two  days  at  sea.  Sometimes  they 
would  run  into  a  school  of  herring 
twenty  miles  long.  They  would  drop 
their  nets  and  scoop  them  up  into  the 
boats  and  sail  home.  They  just  search 
around  until  they  find  these  big  schools, 
then  they  signal  to  one  another  to  come 
close  together,  and  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  scoop  them  in — and  sell  them  for 
thirty  cents  a  pound!"  ended  the  indig- 
nant lady,  a  trace  of  resentment  still 
lingering  in  her  mind. 

"And  these  fishing  boats  cruise  around 
the  Pacific  Ocean  until  they  run  into  a 
school  like  that!"  exclaimed  Arnold 
Adair,  incredulously.  "It  must  be  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack! 
They  can't  see  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  around  them.  What  a  stupid  way 
of  finding  fish!"  A  thought  suddenly 
struck  him.  But,  with  characteristic 
caution,  he  sat  silently  considering  it 
while  the  others  continued  their  conver- 
sation. 

Parker  had  twenty  small  trawlers,  it 
appeared,  besides  several  power  boats 
which  acted  as  scouts  for  the  heavier 
craft.  Several  men  were  employed  on 
each  boat,  some  to  care  for  the  nets, 
others  to  man  the  boats.  And  the  fish 
cannery  itself  had  worked  several  hun- 
dred men  when  the  fishing  season  was 
at  its  height.  At  present,  at  the  very 
time  when  people  needed  fish  as  a  diet 
to  supplant  the  more  expensive  meats 
and  fowls,  the  cannery  was  running  on 
part  time  because  the  trawlers  could 
find  no  fish.  And  all  the  other  canners 
along  the  coast  were  suffering  from  the 
same  scarcity  of  material. 

Arnold  had  witnessed  the  fisheries  of 
the  Columbia  River  in  operation.  Here 
huge  water-wheels,  constantly  revolving 
by  the  current,  caught  in  their  meshes 
the  salmon  which  sought  to  pass  through 
the  narrow  trap  beneath  the  wheel.  As 
each  compartment  of  the  wheel  reached 
the  upper  half  of  its  circuit,  the  drip- 
ping fish  fell  into  a  slanting  trough, 
which  slid  them  rapidly  into  the  <bins  of 
the  cannery.  Day  and  night  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  mighty  salmon  poured 
down  the  trough,  to  be  dressed,  cooked, 
and  canned  with  almost  automatic -celer- 
ity. Thus  had  the  ingenuity  of  the 
fresh-water  fishing  industry  simplified 
the  process  of  catching  their  food,  reduc- 
ing hugely  the  cost  of  the  wholesome 
supply  to  the  kitchens  of  the  world.  A 
wise  Government  policy  had  required 
each  cannery  to  restock  those  waters 
with  tenfold  as  many  fish  as  were  con- 
sumed each  year. 

Ocean  fisheries  could  not  operate  their 
canneries  by  means  of  water-wheels.  Ar- 
nold wondered  how  small  cruising  sail- 
boats ever  succeeded  in  finding  loitering 
schools  of  fish.  Lately  power  boats  had 
come  into  service.  Their  swifter  speed 
enabled  them  to  make  sorties  out  be- 
yond the  fleet  of  fishing  boats,  but  even 
they  must  necessarily  blunder  full  into 
an  unsuspected  school  to  find  it.  If  salt- 
water fish  could  be  secured  as  cheaply 


as  the  Columbia  River  salmon,  they 
would  sell  as  cheaply. 

"Has  Mr.  Parker's  cannery  such  a 
thing  as  a  wireless?"  inquired  Arnold, 
suddenly.  "Of  course  his  fishing  boats 
do  not  carry  wireless." 

"Rather  not,"  laughed  Oliver "  Berry- 
man.  "There  is  a  Government  station 
here  and  several  small  private  stations, 
but  nobody  knows  anything  about  wire- 
less here  except  small  boys  and  cranks. 
Why?  Would  you  have  the  ocean  liners 
send  in  a  wireless  message  when  they 
encounter  a  school  of  fish?" 

"Yes.  Why  not?"  answered  Arnold,  in 
all  seriousness.  "I  suppose  Parker  and 
the  others  wouldn't  mind  paying  pretty 
well  for  such  information,  would  they? 
But  really,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  one  of 
these  small  boys  who  has  a  wireless  out- 
fit in  town.  Can  you  find  him  for  me 
to-morrow,  Malcolm?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Malcolm,  looking  at  Ar- 
nold wonderingly.  He  scented  another 
flying  stunt  of  some  sort  whenever  Ar- 
nold proposed  anything  out  of  the  com- 
mon. "There's  an  ex-army  pilot  in  town 
named  Wilcox,  who  didn't  get  overseas, 
but  he  is  a  wizard  at  wireless.  He  makes 
his  own  apparatus." 

The  following  morning  Arnold  and 
Malcolm,  with  Wilcox  at  their  heels, 
called  to  have  a  talk  with  the  head  of 
the  Parker  Cannery  Company.  Arnold 
had  imparted  to  his  two  friends  the  proj- 
ect he  had  in  mind.  He  proposed  to 
take  Malcolm  with  him  in  his  seaplane, 
the  Comet,  leaving  young  Wilcox  behind 
at  the  cannery  office,  where  he  would 
run  out  a  set  of  listening  wires  on  the 
roof,  connected  with  his  instrument  be- 
low stairs  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Parker. 
Arnold  had  an  idea  that  schools  of  fish 
could  be  picked  up  from  an  airplane 
with  as  much  ease  as  an  airman  spots 
a  submarine  below  the  surface.  If  this 
proved  to  be  correct,  there  remained 
only  the  difficulty  of  directing  the  boats 
of  the  fishing  fleet  to  the  spot  desired. 
His  wireless  sender  was  good  for  three 
hundred  miles. 

If  his  plan  proved  to  be  at  all  feasible, 
the  airplane  would  certainly  do  a  day's 
work  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  re- 
quired of  the  power  boats  or  trawlers. 
Not  only  could  the  aviator  travel  much 
faster  than  the  fisherman  on  the  sea, 
but  he  could  see  deeper  into  the  water, 
and  could  cover  a  horizon  wider  beyond 
comparison. 

Mr.  Peter  B.  Parker,  proprietor  of 
the  city  market  and  part  owner  of  the 
Cannery  Company,  was  found  on  the 
company's  docks  in  the  bay.  He  was  a 
salt-water  man,  rugged  and  grizzled  of 
feature,  a  short  stubby  mustache  of  the 
color  and  tenacity  of  a  tooth-brush  cov- 
ering the  skin  of  his  •  upper  lip.  He 
eyed  the  aviators  steadily  as  Arnold  un- 
folded his  plan,  turning  from  one  to  the 
other  an  appraising  glance  that  sought 
to  discover  the  motive  back  of  this 
extraordinary  idea.  "What  will  it  cost?" 
he  demanded,  shortly,  when  Arnold  lhad 
finished.  "And  what  do  you  want  me  to 
do  if  your  flyin'  contraption  comes  down 
in  the  ocean?" 


"Nothing  at  all,  Mr.  Parker,"  replied 
Arnold.  "This  is  just  a  little  experiment 
of  our  own.  If  it  works,  you  will  get 
the  benefit  of  it — you  and  the  other 
canners  of  fish  food  in  the  vicinity.  All 
we  want  you  to  do  is  to  permit  Lieu- 
tenant Wilcox  here  to  put  up  his  wire- 
less rigging  on  the  cannery  roof — or 
down  here  on  the  dock,  if  you  prefer. 
If  we  find  any  fish,  we  want  to  send 
word  to  you  from  the  spot,  so  that  your 
boats  can  find  them." 

The  old  fisherman  smiled  somewhat 
skeptically  as  he  looked  across  the  bay. 
Obviously  he  did  not  care  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  drowning  of  two  hare- 
brained aviators  who  desired  to  sacrifice 
themselves  in  an  expedition  so  foolish 
and  so  reckless.  In  his  opinion,  it  was 
bad  enough  to  fly  at  all,  let  alone  going 
out  to  sea.  A  man  would  have  all  he 
could  do  to  keep  his  machine  balanced, 
let  alone  looking  around  for  any  fish! 

Malcolm  Berryman  finally  persuaded 
the  old  man  that  Arnold's  seaplane 
could  ride  the  waves  as  safely  as  could 
one  of  his  old  fishing  smacks.  Whether 
he  consented  to  take  advantage  of  their 
expedition  or  not,  they  would  make  the 
flight  just  the  same.  And  finally  it  was 
concluded,  to  their  mutual  approval, 
that  Wilcox  should  rig  his  wireless 
antennae  from  the  mast  of  one  of  the 
largest  trawlers  in  the  harbor,  and 
should  accompany  the  fleet  out  to  sea  as 
soon  as  the  airplane  was  ready  to  start. 
This  arrangement  would  permit  even 
quicker  intelligence  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  fleet  than  if  Wilcox  and  the  boats 
waited  within  the  harbor. 

By  noon  the  boats  would  be  ready  to 
get  under  way.  They  had  just  returned 
from  a  fruitless  cruise  lasting  six  days. 
The  men  were  discouraged,  the  canners 
were  alarmed,  and  the  price  of  herring 
and  mackerel  had  gone  up  several 
notches  more.  Only  a  few  scattered 
schools  had  been  encountered  during  the 
whole  cruise.  And  it  was  considered  the 
best  time  of  the  year  for  trawler  fishing. 

"They're  out  there  somewhere,"  in-  * 
sisted  Parker,  chewing  a  match  medita- 
tively as  he  gazed  out  to  sea.  "Some 
years  it's  like  this  fer  months  at  a  time. 
They  gather  in  big  schools  and  stick 
together,  sometimes  miles  and  miles 
long.  One  day,  I  remember,  the  Katono- 
mah  steamed  through  a  school  of  her- 
ring fer  three  hours,  lyin'  right  under  the 
surface.  When  she  reached  port  and 
told  us  about  it,  I  found  our  boats  had 
been  within  ten  miles  of  the  big  swarm, 
and  never  knew  it." 

Arnold  nodded  his  head  appreciatively. 
Ten  miles  of  ocean  surface  could  be 
searched  in  five  minutes  on  board  the 
Comet. 

As  Arnold  and  Malcolm  motored 
through  the  city  on  their  way  home, 
leaving  Wilcox  in  the  care  of  the  unemo- 
tional Mr.  Parker,  Malcolm  questioned 
his  friend  interestedly  on  the  subject  of 
his  plans.  Malcolm  had  never  experi- 
enced the  thrills  and  tediousness  of  sub- 
marine patrols  during  the  war.  He  knew 
that  Arnold  had  been  through  this  anx- 
ious schooling  before  he  had  joined  the 
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squadron  at  the  front,  and  that  Arnold 
had  bombed  and  sunk  one  of  the  enemy 
submarines  off  the  coast  of  Havre.  But 
Malcolm  had  flown  over  the  harbor  and 
bay  of  San  Diego  frequently,  and  had 
repeatedly  seen  the  sand  and  bottom 
growth  of  vegetation  under  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  of  the  clear  sea  water.  Schools  of 
fish  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be 
caught  in  trawler  nets,  Arnold  pointed 
out  to  his  companion,  must  certainly 
mark  their  presence  with  far  more  con- 
spicuous indications  than  would  be  the 
case  with  a  German  U-boat. 

"And  when  I  think  of  the  flimsy  old 
land  machines  that  we  used  in  those 
coast  patrols  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,"  concluded  Arnold,  "and  compare 
them  with  a  stanch  seaplane  like  the 
Comet,  which  could  ride  out  a  gale  with- 
out suffering  much  damage,  why,  I  had 
to  smile  in  Mr.  Parker's  face  at  his. 
horror  of  this  afternoon's  expedition." 
'  "He's  a  fair  sample  of  the  public,  Ar- 
nold, when  it  comes  to  their  knowledge 
of  airplanes.  I  hope  we  spot  something 
for  the  old  fellow  this  afternoon,  just 
to  satisfy  him  that  an  airplane  can  do 
it." 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  the  two  pilots 
left  the  Berryman  field  in  the  Comet, 
Arnold  at  the  controls  and  Malcolm 
again  trying  his  hand  at  the  Morse  code 
on  the  wireless  sounder.  Setting  the  re- 
ceiving apparatus  in  order  and  tuning 
up  his  receiver,  Malcolm  caught  distant 
messages  from  unknown  senders  from 
sea  and  from  shore.  As  they  neared  the 
city  and  the  Comet  shot  smoothly  ahead 
Arnold  pointed  down  to  the  fleet  of  tiny 
boats  standing  out  to  sea  a  few  miles 
outside  the  harbor.  Parker  had  been 
prompt  in  getting  his  men  away.  ■ 

Pointing  down  the  Comet's  nose,  Ar- 
nold dove  straight  at  the  flagship  of  the 
little  fleet,  aboard  which  Wilcox,  their 
new  comrade,  was  the  most  important 
member  of  the  crew.  Flattening  out  a 
dozen  yards  about  the  mast  top,  Arnold 
and  Malcolm  waved  to  the  awestruck 
fishermen,  who  were  standing  gazing  up 
into  the  sky.  With  a  comparative  speed 
that  seemed  terrific,  the  airplane  left 
the  plunging  boats  wallowing  in  her 
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wake.  Arnold  looked  over  the  side  and 
stared  into  the  water.  Here  the  deep- 
blue  surface,  unbroken  even  by  white- 
caps,  indicated  great  depth  of  water.  He 
determined  to  ascend  to  five  hundred 
feet,  where  his  horizon  would  be  ex- 
tended and  his  ability  to  penetrate  the 
ocean  depths  greatly  assisted.  In  five 
minutes  the  Comet  was  lost  to  sight  by 
the  fleet,  yet  the  boats  were  plainly 
visible  to  both  Arnold  and  Malcolm. 

Describing  a  grand  circle  to  the  north 
and  west,  watching  with  war-trained 
eyes  the  surface  of  the  waters  on  both 
sides  of  the  machine,  Arnold  descried 
one  after  another  dark  and  irregular- 
shaped  mass  under  the  surface  which 
closer  scrutiny  disclosed  to  be  swimming 
fish.  Malcolm  excitedly  pointed  them 
out,  rapping  out  calls  to  Wilcox,  advis- 
ing him  to  head  his  fishing  boats  farther 
to  the  north.  Neither  of  the  aviators 
knew  enough  about  the  nature  of  the 
various  species  of  fish  in  these  waters 
to  identify  one  small  school  from  an- 
other. They  might  be  sardines  or  mack- 
erel, bluefish  or  trout,  so  far  as  Arnold 
knew.  But  of  one  certainty  he  was  ex- 
ultantly proud — an  airplane  could  find 
fish  where  surface  boats  had  failed.  Al- 
most before  his  cruise  had  begun  a  dozen 
separate  schools  had  been  sighted.  They 
were  not  yet  twenty  miles  from  shore. 

Long  before  the  sluggish  fishing  craft 
had  reached  the  spot  where  loitered 
these  first  small  schools  the  Comet  had 
made  two  hundred  miles  of  patrol.  Quite 
fifty  miles  from  the  California  shore,  the 
mountains  of  which  were  still  faintly 
discerned,  Arnold  suddenly  discovered  a 
long  black  line  beneath  them  that  seemed 
to  extend  with  ragged  edges  a  hundred 
miles  to  sea.  He  had  accustomed  his 
eyes  to  reading  the  surface  by  now,  and 
had  risen  to  two  thousand  feet  to  gain 
a  still  more  advantageous  altitude  for 
distant  searches.  As  far  as  his  eye  could 
reach  the  black  line,  now  thin,  now  wide, 
extended.  So  near  the  surface  played 
these  fish  that  occasional  flecks  of  spray 
from  their  tails  spattered  the  surface. 

Considerably  dumfounded  by  this  ex- 
traordinary spectacle,  Arnold  rode  along 
the  center  of  the  huge  school,  the  upper 
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shelves  of  fish  constantly  forced  up 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the 
pressure  of  the  mass  below.  Millions 
and  millions  of  small  fish  were  lying 
almost  dormant,  sunning  themselves 
like  lazy  cattle  on  a  hillside.  Measuring 
the  extent  of  the  brown  mass  beneath 
them,  Arnold  turned  to  Malcolm  with 
astonishment  in  his  eyes. 

"Herring  fish!"  shouted  Malcolm.  "No 
wonder  there  are  few  fish  near  shore! 
All  the  herring  in  the  ocean  must  be 
here  on  a  convention!  I'll  get  father  to 
write  the  Department  of  Fisheries  about 
this.  The  Government  ought  to  use  air- 
planes all  along  this  coast  for  fishing." 
A  good  thirty  miles  separated  the  enor- 
mous school  from  the  fishing  boats 
toward  shore.  Both  aviators  regarded 
the  situation  as  too  important  to  trust  to 
wireless  calls.  Arnold  turned  the  Comet 
about.  Fifteen  minutes  later  she  rode 
the  waves  alongside  the  flagship,  aboard 
which  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Parker  stood  at 
the  rail  watching. 

After  a  short  consultation  with  Arnold, 
Malcolm  boarded  the  boat  and  described 
what  they  had  seen  to  the  excited  fisher- 
men. With  little  persuasion  Peter  B. 
Parker  was  induced  to  take  Malcolm's 
place  in  the  Comet,  signaling  the  boats 
of  the  fleet  to  follow  the  Comet  to  sea- 
ward. 

And  thus  was  accomplished  the  great- 
est haul  of  herring  that  ever  had  been 
known  along  this  coast.  The  sleepy 
voice  of  Mr.  Parker  came  over  the  tele- 
phone next  morning  while  the  two  air- 
men were  still  at  their  breakfast.  He 
had  been  up  all  night  at  the  work,  his 
boats  had  returned  awash  under  their 
load,  and  still  he  was  not  satisfied. 

"How  much  will  it  cost,  Mr.  Adair,  if 
you  two  boys  go  out  there  again  after 
we  get  unloaded  and  locate  them  fish?" 
Parker  demanded.  "They  was  scatter- 
ing considerable  before  morning." 

"Sorry,  Mr.  Parker,"  replied  Arnold, 
"but  I  am  taking  the  Government  Fish- 
eries man  out  there  this  morning.  You 
can  get  Wilcox  to  go,  however.  He  has 
his  own  machine,  and  wants  a  job." 

"He's  hired!"  called  back  Mr.  Peter 
B.  Parker.  "Good-by!" 
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THE  POETS  OF  OXFORD 

"A  NEST  OF  SINGING  BIRDS" 
BY  BEVERLEY  NICHOLS 


The  author  of  the  following  article  is  a  young 
English  writer  who  has  just  been  graduated  from 
Oxford  University,  where  he  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  the  Union. — The  Editors. 

IT  was  said  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
so  numerous  and  so  sweet-throated 
were  her  poets  that  England  was  "a 
nest  of  singing  birds."  Perhaps  it  may 
seem  out  of  place  to  apply  such  a  meta- 
phor to  the  England  of  to-day,  but  at 
least  we  may  justly  apply  it  to  one 
small  corner  of  England — Oxford.  For 
here  is  gathered  together  a  coterie  of 
men  whose  names  are  famous  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world — John 
Masefleld,  the  poet  of  the  people;  Will- 
iam Butler  Yeats,  the  singer  of  Irish 
melodies;  Robert  Bridges,  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate and  one  of  the  few  classical  poets 
who  still  write;  to  say  nothing  of  prose 
writers  such  as  John  Galsworthy,  Gil- 
bert Murray,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  younger  poets  such  as  Robert 
Nichols  and  Robert  Graves. 

What  is  it  that  has  brought  all  these 
great  men  to  Oxford?  The  beauty  of 
the  country  itself?  The  proximity  of  the 
University  with  all  the  innumerable  as- 
sociations which  it  must  have  for  an 
imaginative  mind?  Probably  both  these 
reasons  have  played  their  part.  For  Ox- 
ford, with  its  gray  buildings,  its  broad 
irregular  streets,  its  chiming  bells,  is 
one  of  the  most  lovely  cities  in  Europe. 
And  the  country  that  surrounds  the  city 
is,  in  its  way,  as  beautiful  as  anything 
you  will  find  in  England.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  larches  will  be  green  over 
the  Cherwell,  the  birds  will  be  singing 
in  Chorley  Wood,  and  wild  hyacinths 
will  be  painting  the  meadows  of  Boar's 
Hill  with  riotous  splashes  of  blue. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  beauty  there  are  living 
so  many  men  for  whom  beauty  is  life. 
I  would  mention  first  John  Masefleld, 
because  he  is  probably  best  known  to 
American  readers,  not  only  through  his 
books  but  through  the  lectures  which  at 
various  times  he  has  delivered  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  He  lives  in  a  little  red  house  on 
Boar's  Hill,  the  beautiful  place  of  woods 
and  meadows  that  rises  some  four  miles 
out  of  Oxford,  and  looks  down,  over 
the  fields,  on  to  the  gray  towers  and 
domes  of  the  city.  It  is  there,  I  believe, 
that  most  of  his  poetry  has  been  written. 
I  have  called  him  the  poet  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  that  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly his  metier  when  he  first  sprang 
into  fame  with  "The  Everlasting  Mercy." 
He  sang,  in  the  words  of  the  man  in  the 
street  (and  some  of  his  adjectives  made 
the  more  genteel  critics  shudder),  of  the 
triumph  of  the  soul  of  man  over  the 
filthiness  and  squalor  of  an  English 
slum.  But  he  is  not  tied  down  to  one 
mode  of  expression.    He  can  swear  as 
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bluffly  as  an  English  navvy,  but  he  can 
sing  as  sweetly  as  an  English  thrush. 
He  has  written  of  the  sea  in  lines  which 
are  salt  with  spray.  And  more  than  any 
poet  since  Chaucer  he  has  caught  the 
magic  of  an  English  spring: 

And  the  blackbird  builds  below  the 
catkin  shaking', 

And    the    sweet    white    violets  are 
beauty  in  the  blood, 

And  daffodils  are  there  and  the  black- 
thorn blossom  breaking 

Is  a  wild  white  beauty  in  bud. 

I  think  John  Masefleld  has  the  most 
beautiful  face  of  any  living  man  I  have 
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ever  seen.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  the 
poetic  languor  of  Mr.  Yeats,  nor  the 
leonine  magnificence  of  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate. He  does  not  wear  eccentric 
clothes,  and  his  tall,  spare  figure  might 
well  pass  unnoticed  in  a  crowd.  But 
look  at  him  closely,  at  his  great  startled 
eyes,  at  his  sensitive  mouth,  at  the  deli- 
cate lines  on  his  forehead,  and  you  will 
understand  what  I  mean.  There  are  lines 
on  his  face  more  beautiful  than  any  lines 
he  has  written,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  His  face  has  an  expression  of  in- 
finite tenderness,  infinite  humility. 

It  is  this  quality  of  humility  which  is, 
I  think,  the  most  striking  quality  about 
the  man.  I  remember  a  year  ago,  when 
I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, that  I  asked  Mr.  Masefleld  to  come 
down  to  read  us  some  of  his  poetry  and 
to  talk  to  us  about  it.  Like  the  sports- 
man that  he  is,  he  came,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  to  bicycle  several  miles 
from  his  house  on  a  snowy  evening.  He 
read  us  the  last  act  of  his  exquisite 
"Tragedy  of  Nan,"  some  of  the  sonnets, 
and  part  of  "The  Everlasting  Mercy," 
finishing  up  with  the  lines: 

O  lovely  lily  clean, 
O  lily  springing  green, 
O  lily  bursting  white, 

Dear  lily  of  delight 
Spring  in  my  heart  agen 

That  I  may  flower  to  men. 

Afterwards,  when  the  tension  was  re- 
laxed, we  all  mingled  together  in  the 
little  room  and  discussed  what  we  had 
just  heard.  But  Masefleld — what  did  he 
do?  Some  men  in  his  position  would 
have  pontified,  they  would  have  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  made  the 
most  of  the  fact  that  they  happened  to 
be  the  lion  of  the  evening.  He  did  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  He  remained  in  the  cor- 
ner and  said  not  a  word.  We  all  talked 
loudly  enough,  and  indeed  were  not 
backward  in  giving  our  opinions  on 
poetry  and  literature  in  general.  But 
Masefleld  just  sat  shyly  in  a  corner  and 
said  not  a  word,  as  though  his  views 
on  the  subject  were  not  worth  having. 

Of  a  very  different  type  is  the  Irish- 
man William  Butler  Yeats.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  is  a  man  who 
pushes  himself  forward,  but  there  is 
something  about  him  that  commands  at- 
tention. He  is  very  tall,  and  to-day 
somewhat  inclined  to  be  stout.  His  long 
gray  hair  is  brushed  carefully  back  from 
hig  forehead,  and  his  pale  face  has 
usually  an  air  of  abstraction  and  aloof- 
ness which  does  not  encourage  the 
passer-by  to  ask  him  the  time.  He  lives 
in  a  house  in  Broad  Street,  opposite  Bal- 
liol College — a  long,  immensely  wide 
street  flanked  on  either  side  by  tall 
gray  colleges.  You  may  see  him  any 
afternoon,  walking  slowly  down  the  road, 
slightly  stooping,  and  usually  alone. 
He  carries  his  hands  behind  his  back; 
and  on  his  head,  which  he  holds  either 
very  low  or  very  high,  he  wears  a  big 
gray  slouch  hat. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Yeats  has  ever 


mingled  much  in  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity—not, at  any  rate,  in  the  same 
way  that  Mr.  Masefield  has  done.    It  is 
typical  of  Masefield  that  when  I  became 
editor  of  a  University  paper,  "The  Ox- 
ford Outlook,"  he  at  once  sent  me  two 
sonnets  for  publication— "On  Growing 
Old"— sonnets  which  any  editor  of  any 
paper  in  the  world  would  have  been 
proud  to  print.    He  is  passionately  de- 
voted to  all  that  is  young  and  irrespon- 
sible;   he   will   talk   informally   to  a 
gathering  of  undergraduates  in  a  col- 
lege room,  he  will  speak  at  a  big  politi- 
cal meeting,  he  will  stage-manage  a  uni- 
versity play.    I  can  hardly  imagine  Mr. 
Yeats  doing  this.    He  is  far  less  of  a 
man   of  action.     He  is  essentially  a 
dreamer,  and  seems  somehow  to  have 
drifted  out  of  life.    During  the  war  he 
hardly  opened  his  lips,  either  in  pity  or 
in  praise.  He  lives  in  the  past.  And  it  is 
not  an  English  past;  it  is  an  Irish  past. 
He  is  always  dreaming  of  Innesfree. 

He  is  an  Irishman,  and  in  the  present 
tragic  condition  of  his  country  we  may 
well  find  a  reason  for  his  sadness. 


One  does  not  often  see  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate, Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  in  Oxford, 
but,  once  seen,  he  is  never  forgotten.  I 
think  that  for  sheer  magnificence,  apart 
from  any  other  quality,  he  is  the  most 
striking  figure  I  have  met.  Very  tall, 
in  spite  of  his  years,  he  carries  himself 
proudly  erect.  His  great  head,  with  its 
clustering  white  hair,  is  rather  like 
that  of  the  late  George  Meredith,  but  it 
is  more  rugged  and  more  imposing. 
When  he  is  in  Oxford,  it  is  usually  on  a 
visit  to  a  bookseller,  and  he  may  be  seen 
threading  his  way  through  the  busy 
streets,  clothed  in  rough  tweeds  and 
knickerbockers,  with  a  satchel  on  his 
back. 

He  too  lives  on  Boar's  Hill,  and  has 
a  house  near  that  of  Masefield.    But  he 
is  near  him  in  nothing  else.    Indeed,  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the 
exact  position  of  Mr.  Bridges  in  con- 
temporary English  poetry.    Mr.  Horatio 
Bottomley,  that  unique  and  irresponsible 
figure  in  English  journalism  and  poli- 
tics, has  frequently  complained  that  the 
Poet  Laureate  is  not  worthy  of  his  po- 
sition, that  he  does  not  produce  the 
proper  poems  on  the  proper  occasions. 
In  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bottomley,  a  Poet 
Laureate  should  be  able  to  produce  a 
rhyme  for  every  national  glory  or  uni- 
versal event  of  importance.  However, 
his  criticism  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  effect.   Mr.  Bridges  informed  him, 
quite  calmly,  that  "he  did  not  care  a 
damn"— and  there  the  matter  ended. 

That  is  very  typical  of  the  poet  him- 
self. He  does  not  care  a  damn.  And 
perhaps  that  is  in  some  way  the  reason 
why  he  has  never  been,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  a  "popular"  poet.  He  has 
none  of  the  wide  appeal  of  a  man  like 
Masefield.  But,  whatever  his  critics  may 
say,  they  cannot  deny  that  he  is  a  poet. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  written  a  great 
deal  that  will  never  be  read  in  twenty 
years,  but  some  of  his  lyrics  will  live  as 
long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  dwell 
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on  the  younger  poets,  such  as  Mr.  Robert 
Nichols,  the  finest  of  our  soldier-poets, 
who  made  such  a  triumphant  tour  of  the 
United  States  two  years  ago.  But  you 
may  meet  them  any  day  in  the  old  book 
shops  of  Oxford  or  toiling  up  the  open 
hills  outside  the  city,  with,  one  hopes 
a  song  on  their  lips.  And  we,  who  were 
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born  and  bred  in  this  city,  may  be 
justly  proud  that  it  is  here  that  they 
have  chosen  to  live  and  to  sing  their 
songs.  For,  in  the  words  of  one  who 
himself  was  expelled  from  Oxford  a  hun- 
dred years  ago:1  "Poets  are  the  trumpets 
that  sing  to  battle,  poets  are  the  unac- 
knowledged legislators  of  the  world." 
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TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
PARIS  IN  SHADOW.    By  Lee  Holt.    The  John 

Lane  Company,  New  York. 

Lovers  of  Paris— and  who  is  not  one?— 
should  be  deeply  interested  in  this  diary 
of  an  American  who  has  lived  in  France 
most  of  his  life.  The  diary  describes 
the  days  of  1916  and  1917.  Many  of  the 
events  described  seem  trifling  at  this  dis- 
tance, but  they  are  not  trifling  if  the 
reader  would  gain  an  idea  of  how  Pari- 
sians looked  and  acted  during  the  war. 

SAILING  SOUTH.  By  Philip  Sanford  Marden. 
Illustrated.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

A  very  agreeable  and  amusing  account 
of  personal  experiences  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  Panama.  The  book  will  lure 
many  readers  to  try  a  similar  travel  trip 
instead  of  going  to  Europe  for  a  change 
of  scene. 

BIOGRAPHY 
CROWDING  MEMORIES.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Bai- 
ley Aldrich.     Illustrated.    Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston. 

Books  of  reminiscence  written  by 
women  who,  like  Mrs.  Aldrich  or  Mrs. 

'Shelley. 
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Asquith,  have  been  in  intimate  associa- 
tion with  men  and  women  of  note  are 
always  welcome.   Mrs.  Aldrich's  will  in- 
evitably be  considered  alongside  Mrs. 
Asquith's  recent  reminiscences.    Of  the 
two  just  published  works,  Mrs.  Aldrich's 
is    the    more    restful    and  appealing, 
not  so  much  because  it  is  by  an  Amer- 
ican and  is  for  the  most  part  about 
Americans,  as  because  it  is  not  so  self- 
conscious;  it  does  not  betray  a  constant 
desire  to  appear  brilliant.   Mrs.  Aldrich 
tells  us  about  Edwin  Booth,  Longfellow, 
Dickens,  Browning,  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Madame  Blanc] 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Ellen  Terry,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Mark  Twain,  W.  D.  Howells, 
and  others,  but  chiefly  about  her  hus- 
band.   Though  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  may  not  get  any  very  strikingly 
new  information  as  to  his  character  and 
work,   our   impressions  are  definitely 
deepened  by  a  perusal  of  these  pages. 
But  the  great  charm  of  this  volume  lies 
in  its  incidental  revelation  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  compiler— a  revelation  so 
frank,  naive,  and  yet  shy  as  to  be  in  win- 
some contrast  to  Mrs.  Asquith's  amaz- 
ing self-advertising. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
NEW  MIND  FOR  THE  NEW  AGE  (A).  By 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The 
Cole  Lectures  for  1920.  The  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York. 

To  one  accustomed  to  look  with  eager 
anticipation  for  anything  from  President 
King's  pen  this  book  comes  as  a  disap- 
pointment. It  contains,  of  course,  some 
wise  counsels  and  inspiring  ideals.  But 
it  shows  marks  of  haste  in  preparation 
and  gives  us  too  many  quotations  and 
too  little  of  the  author's  own  thoughts, 
a  fault  which  is  sometimes  akin  to  vir- 
tue, but  not  in  Dr.  King. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

ESSAYS   AND  CRITICISM 
PILGRIM    PAPERS.     From    the    Writings  of 
Francis  Thomas  Wilfrid,  Priest.    By  Robert 
Keable.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
VERENA  IN  THE  MIDST.     By  E.  V.  Luca3. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
CRITICAL  AND  EXEGETICAL  COMMENTARY 
<A)  :  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS 
By     Ernest     De     Witt     Burton.  Charlea 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
CRITICAL     AND     EXEGETICAL  COMMEN- 
TARY   (A):    THE    REVELATION   OF  ST 
JOHN.     By  R.  H.  Charles,  D.Litt,  D.D.  2 
vols.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York. 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE  (THE)  By 
Frederick    Tracy,    Ph.D.      The  Macmlllan 
Company,  New  York. 

RECREATIONS    OF   A    PSYCHOLOGIST.  By 

G.  Stanley  Hall.     D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New 
York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

GREAT  GAME  OF  BUSINESS  (The).    By  J 

George  Frederick.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

HELPING  MEN  OWN  FARMS.  Professor  El- 
wood  Mead.  The  Macmlllan  Company.  New 
York. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF  WRITING  (A) 

By   William  A.   Mason.     Illustrated.  The' 
Macmlllan  Company.   New  York. 
NEW  STONE  AGE  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE 
(THE).     By   John   M.    Tyler.  Illustrated. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


THE  EDITORS'  MAIL  BAG 


SUPPOSE  WELLS  IS  ALL 
WRONG 

Living  in  Washington,  I  of  course  read 
very  little;  yet  am  I  continually  ap- 
pealed to  as  one  who  knows  about  books 
— perhaps  because  I  am  occasionally 
seen  going  into  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  look  at  Pennell's  lithographs,  or  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  I  play  dominoes 
here  in  the  Press  Club.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  am  considered  an  authority,  and 
therefore — these  things  follow — one  who 
can  judge  between  histories,  one  who 
recognizes  the  good  in  Mommsen  and 
appreciates  the  wit  of  Lytton  Strachey; 
so  that  just  now  the  question  is  almost 
always:  Have  you  read  Wells's  "Out- 
line"? 

I  know  the  answer,  quite  naturally — 
who  doesn't?  No,  have  you?  For  in 
this  half-civilized  world  one  does  not 
read  Wells  as  one  reads  Bennett  or 
Cabell  or  Poe.  You  take  him  or  leave 
him,  yet  he  affects  you  just  the  same — 
like  going  without  salt.  He  is  a  tonic; 
and  the  History  is  to  be  taken  (and  put 
down)  before  and  after  meals.  A  small 
dose  will  make  conversation  for  a  day. 
Some  read  the  announcements  as  the 
volumes  appeared  in  parts  last  fall  and 
are  still  talking  about  them.  He  is  to 
be  studied  before  retiring. 

But  is  he  always  right?  Right  about 
God  and  love  and  war  and  the  Neander- 
thal man?  Right  about  Cesar's  bald 
head  and  Napoleon's  spleen  and  the  bar- 
barous Greeks?  About  Homer  and  Glad- 
stone and  the  tactics  of  Foch?  And 
what  if  he  isn't?  Suppose  he's  all 
wrong.  Does  it  make  any  difference? 
There  is  no  truth,  so  I  hear,  in  Hans 
Andersen,  yet  who  is  not  better  for  be- 
lieving in  fairies?  And  because  men 
admire  the  good— was  there  any?— in 
the  Great  Alexander  we  have  had  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  years  of  march- 
ing and  counter-marching  through  ter- 
rorized towns,  down  valleys,  across 
rivers  and  plains,  by  restless  and  brutal, 
ravaging  armies.  Men  mimic  the  deeds 
of  the  dead,  taking  patterns,  imposing 
again  and  again  the  same  tricks  that 
once  impressed  schoolboys — alone?  No, 
for  we  seldom  grow  up;  we  trust  in  the 
things  we  accepted  as  settled  when 
young.  So  the  Kaiser,  the  priest,  the 
fakir  in  religion  and  law,  assuming  a 
certain  attitude,  waving  a  moist  hand, 
gets  away.  But  Wells  questions  their 
divine  right  to  this  and  that,  their 
divinity,  their  worth.  And  he  does  it 
very  well.  A  slavish  adherence  to  prec- 
edent— the  trick  of  lawyers — a  faith  in 
the  good  old  days,  is  the  root  of  a  deal 
of  evil;  it  makes  for  settled  conditions, 
which  make  for  sloth  and  self-satisfac- 
tion. Rome  fell  as  much  because  she 
had  conquered  the  world,  attaining  a 
seeming  grandeur,  as  because  of  enemies 
without.  I  have  not,  among  friends, 
read  the  "Outline,"  yet  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Wells  absolutely.  I  was  never  one  to 
gape  before  the  gargantuan  G.  K.  C, 
swallowing  every  word.   I  like  a  change 
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New  theories  are 

subsequent  to 
new  experiences 

WOODROW  WILSON 


— even  though  it  only  be  a  changing 
past.    Don't  you?        George  Gordon. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  CLEAN  HEART 

Ten  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  I  left  a  log  camp  to  enter  high 
school  after  an  absence  from  school  of 
more  than  eight  years.  I  have  had  little 
schooling;  but  for  ten  years  I  have  been 
an  extensive  and  intensive  reader  of 
serious  books  and  magazines.  During 
almost  the  entire  time  I  have  been  a 
careful  and  devoted  reader  of  The 
Outlook.  It  has  meant  to  me  more  than 
any  other  periodical  I  could  find,  and 
I  have  read  at  one  time  or  another  all 
the  magazines  of  importance  published 
in  the  United  States.  How  much  it  has 
meant  may  be  inferred  from  these  two 
facts:  that  my  only  child,  a  boy  of  five, 
answers-  to  the  name  of  Lyman;  and 
that  for  a  number  of  years  I  have  sent 
along  with  the  renewal  of  my  subscrip- 
tion the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  from 
among  the  brightest  young  men  of  my 
acquaintance.  I  offer  this  explanation 
as  a  preface  to  the  remarks  that  follow. 

When  The  Outlook  offered  prizes  re- 
cently for  the  best  constructive  criticism, 
I  was  deeply  interested.  I  had  an  im- 
pulse to  enter  the  contest,  for  I  had  a 
suggestion  that  would  benefit  The 
Outlook  more  than  any  other  possibly 
could.  It  is  that  as  a  preparation  for 
their  day's  work  the  editors  enter  into 
their  closets  each  morning,  lock  the 
doors,  and  there  repeat  with  patient 
iteration  this  prayer  of  the  Psalmist: 
"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God:  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  But 
I  did  not  compete  for  your  prize.  I 
knew  my  criticism  would  be  merely  re- 
sented as  impertinent,  for,  to  quote  the 
much-libeled  Irishman,  The  Outlook  is 
spiritually  dead  and  doesn't  know  it. 

This  charge,  I  am  aware,  is  a  very 
general  one — merely  a  stupendous  total ; 
but  let  me  itemize  the  account. 

You  have  argued,  and  argued  quite 
conclusively,  that  the  only  hope  of  ef- 
fective government  in  America  is  an 
able,  courageous  executive  leadership. 
During  the  last  eight  years  America  has 
had  a  great  leader.  In  gentleness,  fore- 
sight, patience,  and  steadfastness  he 
was  the  equal  of  Lincoln.  In  liberalism, 
courage,  and  decisiveness  the  equal  of 


Roosevelt.  In  resourcefulness  he  is 
without  an  equal  in  our  history.  But 
to  you  the  patience  of  Lincoln  was  in 
him  cowardice;  the  courage  of  Roose- 
velt, tyranny;  and  his  resourcefulness, 
mere  effrontery.  Although  he  held 
nearly  all  things  in  common  with  you 
except  the  habit  of  being  Republican, 
you  chose  to  regard  him  as  an  oppo- 
nent; and  in  order  to  discredit  and 
checkmate  that  "opponent"  advocated 
the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  a  Sen- 
atorial dummy,  who  has  neither  the  pur- 
pose, nor  the  intellectual  endowments, 
nor  the  moral  driving  power,  to  be  a 
great  leader. 

You  have  always  professed  to  be  eco- 
nomic liberals.  The  achievements  in 
constructive  liberalism  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration are  without  a  parallel  in 
our  history.  Yet,  in  order  to  "check- 
mate an  opponent"  you  have  elected  to 
become  the  yoke-fellows  and  the  flam- 
ing evangels  of  the  most  reactionary 
and  sinister  group  in  our  politics. 

Moreover,  you  have  always  been  ad- 
vocates of  peace;  of  peace  based  on  law 
and  justice,  and  maintained  by  the  only 
force  that  is  capable  of  maintaining  it 
— the  organized  power  of  all  the  law- 
abiding,  justice-loving  nations.  Yet, 
rather  than  forego  an  opportunity  to 
"checkmate  an  opponent"  in  the  matter 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  you  stood  by 
and  held  the  garments  of  those  who 
stoned  to  death  the  prophet  and  the 
world's  best  hope  of  peace,  and  attempted 
a  philosophical  and  moral  justification 
(even  glorification)  of  the  most  selfish, 
contemptible,  and  calamitous  piece  of 
sculduggery  that  has  ever  disgraced 
American  politics. 

You  have  often  repeated  a  certain 
great  man's  quotation  of  a  certain 
dervish,  who  said  that  to  feel  indigna- 
tion against  a  wrong-doing  and  do  noth- 
ing to  oppose  that  wrong-doing  produces 
moral  degeneracy.  In  view  of  that  prin- 
ciple, as  well  as  in  protest  against  your 
disloyalty  to  your  own  principles,  I 
hereby  notify  you  of  the  withdrawal  of 
my  fellowship  from  you.  My  subscrip- 
tion expires  April  1,  and  will  not  be  re- 
newed. 

Trusting  that  there  is  left  no  ground 
of  misunderstanding  between  us,  I  am 
at  least,       Sincerely  yours, 

Ras  Priest. 

[This  letter  was  not  received  in  time 
to  compete  in  the  prize  contest  for  sug- 
gestions regarding  improvement  of  The 
Outlook.  If  it  had  been,  we  should  have 
been  tempted  to  award  it  a  special  prize 
for  faithfulness  on  the  ground  that 
faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend. 
While  we  are  repeating  in  the  closet 
the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  which  our 
friend  recommends  to  us,  and  which  we 
humbly  admit  we  need  to  repeat,  we 
wonder  if  he  does  not  need  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  repeating  another  Scriptural 
prayer — that  recorded  in  the  eleventh 
verse  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St. 
Luke? — The  Editors.] 
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Bonded  for  20  and  lO  Years 


Ultimate  Roof  Economy — 

piONEER  exponents  of  the  "Cost 
A  Plus"  system,  the  great  Aberthaw 
Construction  Company  of  Boston,  Mass., 
have  for  years  refused  to  undertake  work 
on  a  competitive  price  basis.  For  they  be- 
lieve that  ultimate  economy  is  far  more 
important  than  any  small  saving  in  first 
cost  that  might  result  from  employing 
inferior  materials  and  methods. 

Like  all  leading  construction  companies,  Aber- 
thaw knows  that  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are 
the  most  durable,  the  most  economical  for  all  perma- 
nent flat-roofed  buildings.  The  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion insures  the  use  of  roofing  materials  of  uniformly 
high  quality,  applied  in  proper  quantities  and  by 
approved  methods. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA"  20- Year 
Bonded  Roof  represents  the  most  permanent  roof 
covering  it  is  possible  to  construct,  and  while  we 
bond  it  for  20  years  only,  we  can  name  many  roofs 
of  this  type  that  have  been  in  service  over  40  years 
and  are  still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  building  does  not 
justify  a  roof  of  such  extreme  length  of  service  we 
recommend  the  Barrett  Specification  Type  "A" 
Roof  bonded  for  10  years.  Both  roofs  are  built  of 
the  same  high  grade  materials,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  quantity  used. 

Before  specifying  or  closing  contract  for  a  Barrett 
Specification  Bonded  Roof,  be  sure  to  read  carefully 
all  the  stipulations  in  the  specifications. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs  and  copies 
of  the  Barrett  Specifications  sent  free  on  request 


Company 


NewYork 
Cleveland 
Birmingham 
Syracuse 
Salt  Lake  City 
Youngstown 
Latrobe 
Omaha 


Chicago  Philadelphia 
Cincinnati  Pittsburgh: 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Seattle  Peoria 
Bangor  Washington 
Milwaukee  Toledo 
Bethlehem  Elizabeth 
Houston  Denver 
THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited:  Montreal 
Vancouver  St.  John.  N.  B. 


Boston 
Detroit 
Dallas 
Atlanta 
Johnstown 
Columbus 
Buffalo 
Jacksonville 

Toronto  Winnipeg 
Halifax.  N.  S. 


St.  Loulo 
NewOrieana 
Nashville 
Duluth 
Lebanon 
Richmond 
Baltimore 


Fare  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy, 
Mass.  Roofer:WarrenBros.,Boston,Mass. 


Goodell  Pratt  Co. 
E.  H.  Friedrich 


I  C.  Cowles  dd  Co.,  New 
I  Haven,  Conn.  Hoofer: 
\Jas.E.  Kelly  &  Sons, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 


wijiillP'  O  - 
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Greenfield,  Mass.  Roofer: 
Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


International  Textile  Co. 
Bridgeport,Conn.  Roofer:C. 
G.  Bostwick,  Hartford,  Conn. 


International  Textile  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Roofer:C. 
G.Bostwick  ,Hartford,Conn. 


American  Thread  Co.,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  Roofer:  C.  G. 
Bostwick,  Hartford,  Conn. 


I B.  C.  Ames  Co.,  Waltham, 
I  Mass.Roofer:J.P.Mackey, 
I  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Mattatuck  Mfg.  Co.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  Roofer:  C.  G. 
Bostwick,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Walerbury  Mfg.  Co.,Water- 
oury,  Conn.  Roofer:  J.  K. 
Smith,  Waterbury.  Conn. 


Torrington  Mfg.  Co.,  Torringlon, 
Conn.  Roofer:  C.  G.  Bostwick, 
Hartford.  Conn. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 

A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY1 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,  SO ARBOROUGH-ON- HUDSON,  N.  T. 

equilibrium  while  there  is  a  wrecked 
France"?   What  are  your  reasons? 

Do  you  think  our  Senate  should  ratify 
the  French-British-American  agreement 
arranged  while  President  Wilson  was  in 
Europe? 


The  Philippines  :  Should  They 
be  Independent? 

WHEN  the  Philippine  Islands  came 
under  the  control  of  the  United 
States,  were  the  Filipinos  prom- 
ised independence  at  some  future  time? 
If  not,  has  any  official  promise  been 
made  to  them  concerning  their  indepen- 
dence since  1898? 

Does  recent  history  show  that  the 
United  States  withdrew  from  Cuba  pre- 
maturely? Do  you  think  the  Filipinos 
are  any  better  prepared  for  complete  in- 
dependence than  the  Cubans? 

Should  the  Filipinos  have  a  common 
language  and  common  customs  before 
independence  is  granted  them? 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Law 
of  1920,  to  go  into  effect  probably  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1922,  carries  with  it  a  clause 
providing  for  the  extension  of  the  coast- 
wise laws  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  There  are  leading 
Filipinos  who  believe  that  this  indicates 
that  the  United  States  Government  is 
not  contemplating  their  independence. 
Can  you  see  why  they  should  think  so? 
If  you  were  a  Filipino,  what  objections 
to  this  extension  of  the  coastwise  laws 
might  you  raise? 

If  the  United  States  should  grant  in- 
dependence to  the  Philippine  Islands  at 
the  present  time,  what  results  do  you 
think  would  follow?  What  facts  have 
you  to  back  up  your  statements? 

Different  phases  of  the  Philippine  is- 
sue are  considered  in  the  March  and 
April,  1921,  numbers  of  the  magazine  en- 
titled "Current  History,"  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Law  of  1920  is  adversely 
criticised  by  an  alert  and  highly  intelli- 
gent young  Filipino  in  the  "Century 
Magazine"  for  December,  1920. 

A  first-class  book  on  the  Philippines 
is  that  by  D.  C.  Worcester  entitled  "The 
Philippines  Past  and  Present"  (Macmil- 
lan). 

Rene  Viviani 

It  is  evident  that  the  French  people  in 
France  are  under  the  impression  that 
America  has  undergone  a  change  of  at- 
titude toward  France  since  the  close  of 
the  World  War.  If  you  were  a  French- 
man living  in  france,  what  might  lead 
you  to  the  same  conclusion? 

If  you  were  talking  with  Rene  Viviani, 
what  things  would  you  mention  that 
would  tend  to  prove  to  him  that  Amer- 
ica remains  unchanged  in  her  loyalty  to 
France? 

Of  what  value  do  you  consider  the 
visit  to  America  of  such  a  man  as  Rene 
Viviani? 

Does  it  seem  to  you  that  M.  Viviani 
speaks  correctly  when  he  says  that  "the 
world   cannot   be   in  a  condition  of 


1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them.— The  Editors. 


The  Labor  Crisis  in 
Great  Britain 

For  what  reasons  is  the  present  labor 
situation  in  Great  Britain  considered  a 
crisis? 

Do  you  justify  or  condemn  the  British 
miners  for  striking?  Would  it  be  right 
for  a  national  law  to  be  made  prohibit- 
ing strikes  in  essential  industries? 

What  would  it  mean  to  nationalize  in- 
dustry? Do  you  believe  in  nationaliz- 
ing industries? 

Would  the  nationalization  of  indus- 
tries solve  labor  disputes  in  them  and 
do  away  with  strikes? 

Could  or  could  not  nationalized  indus- 
tries be  kept  out  of  politics?  What  is 
your  explanation? 

The  Trial  of  the  Single  Tax 
in  China 

This  topic  is  a  good  one  to  serve  as 
a  basis  of  a  study  in  the  fundamentals 
of  taxation. 

Whence  the  name  single  tax? 

Some  economic  reformers  believe  that 
the  single  tax  universally  adopted  would 
solve  our  taxation  problem  and  bring  in 
sufficient  money  to  pay  all  public  ex- 
penses.   What  is  their  argument? 

What  reasons  have  you  for  believing 
or  not  believing  their  argument  to  be 
sound? 

If  the  single  tax  were  generally 
adopted,  would  all  but  those  who  own 
land  be  entirely  free  from  taxation? 

How  are  tax  rates  in  your  community 
determined?  How  are  the  taxes  col- 
lected? 

Who  bears  the  burden  of  a  tax  on 
buildings?  On  land?  Who  bears  the 
burden  of  a  revenue  tariff?  An  inheri- 
tance tax?   An  income  tax? 

What  is  a  just  tax?  Do  you  know  of 
any  taxes  that  are  not  just?  If  so,  why 
do  you  consider  them  unjust? 

What  is  the  benefit  theory  of  taxa- 
tion? The  ability  theory?  Which,  in 
your  opinion,  is  the  more  acceptable? 

Why  are  taxes  less  in  number  and 
lower  in  China  than  in  the  United  States? 
Are  low  taxes  best  for  a  country? 

What  comparisons  can  you  make  be- 
tween taxes  in  China  and  in  the  United 
States? 

Have  the  foreign  Powers  a  right  to 
permit  China  to  charge  only  a  five  per 
cent  duty  on  imports? 

Two  well-worth-while  books  on  China 
are  those  entitled  "The  Development  of 
China,"  by  K.  S.  Latourette  (Houghton 
Mifflin),  and  "China;  Her  History,  Di- 
plomacy, and  Commerce  from  the  Earli- 
est Times  to  the  Present  Day,"  by  E. 
H.  Parker  (Dutton). 


13  April 

CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

T havers  D.  Car- 
man was  General 
Wood's  aide  during 
his  recent  campaign 
for  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Carman  was  associ- 
ated with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity  during 
the  Roosevelt  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1912.  Mr.  Carman 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  The  Outlook 
since  his  graduation  from  Princeton;  he 
is  Advertising  Director. 

Laurence  La  Tourette  Driggs  has  con- 
tributed frequently  to  The  Outlook 
on  subjects  of  aviation. 

Edith  Lacy  was  born  in  Virginia  of 
Northern  parents;  she  is  now  living  • 
in  New  York.  Her  father  was  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  Army.  She  was 
educated  abroad  and  does  magazine, 
newspaper,  and  editorial  research  work. 

WT.  Coe  is  president  and  treasurer 
•  of  the  Kensington  flour  mills  of 
Kensington,  Minnesota. 

Florence  J.  Miller  lived  among  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines  for  about 
nine  years.  Her  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tive dialects  and  her  ability  to  observe 
accurately  afforded  her  exceptional  op- 
portunities to  know  these  peoples  and 
to  write  about  them  with  authority.  Her 
husband  was  Captain  Miller,  of  the 
United  States  Regulars,  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  Palawan  for 
about  ten  years,  and  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  Philippines  about  ten  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Miller  is  now  with  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  in  Washington. 

William  C.  Gregg  has  contributed 
various  correspondence  from  Eu- 
rope to  recent  issues  of  The  Outlook. 
He  is  President  of  a  company  in  Hacken- 
sack,  New  Jersey,  manufacturing  car 
and  railway  equipment. 

Celia  Cathcart  Holton  (Mrs.  C.  A. 
Holton)  lives  in  London,  Ohio. 
xpLsiE  McCormick's  contribution  comes 
J_J  from  Canton,  China.  She  recently 
left  China  for  a  visit  to  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia. 

A Dale  Riley  was  for  years  assistant 
•  superintendent  of  the  Moro  Agri- 
cultural School  at  Indanangs,  on  the 
island  of  Jolo,  Philippines.  He  was  one 
of  the  only  two  white  men  who  have 
lived  unarmed  among  the  Moros  on  the 
island.  He  recently  left  the  Philip- 
pines for  his  home  in  Ohio,  via  India. 

Hermann  Hagedorn,  Jr.,  has  contrib- 
uted frequently  to  The  Outlook. 
His  volume  entitled  "The  Boys'  Life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt" 
has  won  and  deserved 
widespread  attention. 
He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes. He  was  once  an 
instructor  of  English  at 
Harvard.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  plays, 
books  of  verse,  and 
novels. 
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Douglas  Fir 
Nortnern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 
Washington  Red  Cedar 
Red  Fir  and  Larch 
Norway  Pine 


TAKING  THE  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF 
THE  SELECTION  OF  LUMBER 


IN  the  early  days,  the  use  of  soft  wood  in 
this  country  was  largely  confined  to  one 
or  two  species.  They  happened  to  be  good 
all-purpose  woods. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  a 
number  of  new  woods,  which  had  up  to 
that  time  been  used  only  locally,  came  into 
the  general  market. 

These  woods  are  of  many  kinds,  with 
numerous  grades  of  each  kind. 

As  these  new  woods  came  along  they 
were  used  everywhere  that  the  older  known 
species  had  been  used.  For  some  purposes 
the  new  woods  proved  the  equal  of  the  old; 
for  certain  very  important  purposes,  supe- 
rior; where  they  failed,  it  was  because  they 
were  used  in  the  wrong  service. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years  there  has  accumulated  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  the  different 
woods  for  particular  uses  that  can  be  help- 
ful to  every  user  of  wood. 

Today  we  know  how  much  weight  various 
kinds  of  timber  will  bear;  what  woods  will 
last  longest  when  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  in  contact  with  the  soil  or  moisture; 
how  preservative  treatment  affects  the  life' 
of  woods;  which  woods  have  a  tendency  to 
warp  and  which  "stay  put." 

We  know  the  relative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent woods  as  railway  ties,  as  flooring 
material,  as  pipe  staves,  as  tanks,  in  car 


construction,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
varied  uses  to  which  wood  can  be  put. 

The  selection  of  wood  has  ceased  to  de- 
pend on  guesswork.  Experience,  observa- 
tion, research  and  experiment  have  placed 
it  on  a  scientific  basis. 


What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber 
dealers  and  to  the  public,  any  desired 
information  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
different  species  and  the  best  wood  for  a 
given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  im- 
partial  as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  We 
are  not  partisans  of  any  particular  species 
of  wood.  We  advise  the  best  lumber  for 
the  purpose,  whether  we  handle  it  or  not. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  our  product. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you  can 
look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are 
getting  a  standard  article  of  known  merit. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  established  trade  chan- 
nels by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company, 
Spokane,  Washington,  with  branch  offices 
and  representatives  throughout  the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL4  MINNESOTA 

S3fcS«-^£"l^  JWocfc,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 

ucjic  coast,  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 
Northern  White  Pme  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States. 
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From  the  Sahara 
to  the  Ritz 


In  THE  TENT  of  a  Bedouin  on  the  sands  of  Sahara, 
or  over  the  counter  of  the  Ritz  in  London — as  fare  on  a 
junk  in  Hong  Kong  Harbor,  or  on  an  American  Pullman — 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
Are  Good  As  Gold 

BETTER  THAN  GOLD  since  they  are  never  questioned,  never  dis- 
counted and  safe  because  they  are  worthless  without  your  counter- 
signature of  identification. 

THEY  ARE  GOOD  for  much  more  than  gold — these  sky  blue  slips 
of  paper  with  the  magical  name  of  the  American  Express  Company 
across  the  face.  They  are  letters  of  introduction  to  the  best  influences 
anywhere.  Each  one  of  them  is  backed  by  the  helpful  and  personal 
service  of  the  American  Express  Company's  world  organization. 
With  thousands  of  correspondents  all  over  the  world  and  offices  in  the 
principal  seaports  and  inland  ckies,  this  service  to  travelers  is  unique  and 
supreme.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Many  thousands  of  appreciative  letters 
attest  its  magical  value  to  the  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  It  is  this  service, 
added  to  their  unique  money  value,  their  safety  value,  which  makes  the 
Travelers  Cheques  of  the  American  Express  Company  supreme. 

WHEREVER  YOU  GO— before  you  go — change  your  money.  Insure 
it  against  loss.  And  above  all  give  it  the  magical  value  guaranteed  by 
this  service — sky  blue  in  color,  true  blue  in  sentiment. 

FOR  TRAVELERS  in'Great  Britain  or  France,  5  and  10  £  Sterling 
and  French  200  and  400  Franc  Cheques  are  best.  They  are  proof 
against  fluctuating  exchange,  and  unscrupulous  money  dealers.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  the  Dollar  Cheques.  Buy  them  at  Express 
Offices  or  your  own  Bank. 

AND  FOR  ALL  JOURNEYS  you  can  secure  your  steamship  tickets, 
hotel  reservations  and  itineraries,  or  plan  your  cruise  or  tour,  through 
the  American  Express  Travel  Department. 


American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York  City 


A  CORRECTION 

I was  glad  to  receive  Ten  Eyck's  ar- 
ticle on  "Uncle  Sam's  Tin  Halo"  and 
highly  appreciate  all  that  he  said  therein, 
with  the  exception  of  the  misstatement 
contained  on  page  726,  that  there  was  a 
period  of  one  year  nine  months  and 
twenty-eight  days  between  my  receipt  of 
credentials  from  President  Wilson  and 
the  time  when  I  took  over  the  post  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

President  Wilson  did  not  appoint  me 
until  August,  1914,  and  I  was  uncon- 
firmed by  the  Senate  until  September 
30,  in  the  same  year.  I  was  then  in 
England,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington, where  I  received  my  appoint- 
ment from  the  President  on  October  14, 
although  it  is  dated  October  1,  1914. 
Owing  to  the  war,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  a  ship  to  Buenos  Aires.  The 
only  English  liner  having  been  sunk  by 
a  German  warship,  I  had  to  wait  some 
weeks.  I  then  proceeded  by  a  slow 
Brazilian  boat  to  Rio  de  Janeiro;  from 
thence  I  made  my  way  on  a  French 
steamer  here.  But  I  arrived  here  on 
January  1,  1915,  and  presented  myself 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  so  that,  instead  of 
there  being  one  year  nine  months  and 
twenty-eight  days  between  my  appoint- 
ment and  my  arrival  at  my  post,  there 
was  only  one  month  and  sixteen  days. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  ordinary 
time  for  a  voyage  from  New  York  here 
is  from  three  to  four  weeks,  and  the 
steamers  did  not  go  oftener  than  once 
in  two  months.  F.  J.  Stimson. 

Buenos  Aires,  January  15,  1921. 


THE  PACKER  AND  THE 
LITTLE  BUTCHER 

The  Outlook  of  March  16  prints  a  let- 
ter under  the  heading  "The  Meat 
Bill  and  the  Little  Butcher."  This  let- 
ter questions  an  article  by  Sherman 
Rogers  entitled  "The  Nation's  Meat  Bill," 
and  says  that  "  'the  little  butcher'  made 
the  pork  into  bacon  for  fifteen  cents  per 
pound,  and  to-day  the  packers  charge 
three  times  as  much  for  making  eight- 
cent  pork  into  bacon."  This  letter  also 
charges  that  the  packers  have  used 
illegitimate  methods  in  building  up 
their  business  and  that  they  are  "abus- 
ing the  control  which  they  enjoy." 

We  have  looked  up  some  of  Swift  & 
Company's  old  price  lists  and  we  find 
that,  while  during  the  panic  of  1907-08 
live  hogs  got  down  to  4%  cents  in  Chi- 
cago, our  standard  brand  of  bacon,  in 
ten  to  twelve  pound  pieces,  sold  whole- 
sale at  that  time  at  12%  cents  a  pound, 
or  2.6  times  the  price  of  live  hogs.  To- 
day the  price  of  hogs  in  Chicago  is  10% 
cents  and  the  same  brand  and  weight 
of  bacon  is  selling  wholesale  for  22V2 
cents  a  pound,  or  only  2.1  times  the 
price  of  live  hogs.  In  other  words,  the 
price  of  this  standard  brand  of  bacon 
is  lower  at  wholesale  as  compared  with 
the  price  of  live  hogs  to-day  than  it  was 
thirteen  years  ago. 

The  very  choice  bacon  of  course  sells 
for  more  than  22V2  cents  a  pound  to-day. 
In  fact,  the  wholesale  price  of  Premium 
bacon  is  from  36  to  44  cents,  depending 
on  weight  and  thickness,  the  lighter  and 


thinner  averages  being  from  lighter  and 
higher-priced  hogs.    But  this  does  not 
represent  any  wasteful  method  of  pro- 
duction or  any  abuse  of  power.    In  the 
first  place,  the  public  itself  has  come  to 
differentiate  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
so  that  the  very  choicest  products  bring 
more,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  live 
hogs,  while  the  less  desirable  products 
bring  less  in  proportion.  In  other  words, 
the  spread  between  the  prices  of  the 
choicest  products  is  greater  to-day  than 
it  used  to  be  years  ago.    The  net  result 
of  operations,  so  far  as  profit  is  con 
cerned,  has  not  changed  appreciably,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  been  running  lower  than 
normal  for  the  past  year  or  two.  This 
profit  averages  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  pound  of  all  pork  products. 
Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  con- 
;     sideration  is  the  great  increase  in  pack- 
ing-house costs  that  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.    This  tends  to 
widen  the  spread  between  live  animal 
prices  and  dressed  meat  prices.    This  is 
M,  especially  important  in  the  case  of  such 
a  product  as  Premium  bacon,  because 
there  is  additional  expense  attached  to 
the  proper  curing  and  smoking  of  this 
product.    The  meat  also  has  to  be  care- 
fully selected   and  properly  trimmed. 
Only  four  per  cent  of  the  total  weight 
of  all  hogs  we  buy  is  ever  marketed  in 
the  form  of  Premium  bacon. 

We  had  not  noticed  that  the  "little 
butcher"  had  been  driven  out  of  busi- 
j   ness.    We  find  that  we  have  to  compete 
with  him  in  practically  every  town  in 
the  country.     We  are  sure  that  our 
standard  brands  of  bacon  are  superior 
to  the  average  put  out  by  the  little 
butcher.   At  least,  the  country  butcher's 
products  vary  greatly  in  quality;  you 
I  never  know  what  you  are  going  to  get. 
One  other  thing  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  know  is  that  the  products  put  out 
by  the  larger  packers  have  been  care- 
fully inspected  by  Government  inspec- 
tors, so  that  nothing  but  perfectly  pure 
and  healthful  meat  can  ever  get  to  the 
public.    This  is  not  true  of  the  meat 
furnished  by  the  "little  butcher."  You 
are  at  his  mercy,  in  case  diseased  ani- 
mals have  been  handled  by  him.    It  is 
Swift  &  Company's  policy  to  put  out 
nothing  but  clean  and  wholesome  meats 
but  Government  inspection  furnishes  a 
guaranty  with  respect  to  meats  pre- 
pared in  all  houses  that  ship  goods  in 
inter-State  commerce. 

We  know  that  your  correspondent  can- 
not substantiate  his  claim  that  we  are 
"abusing"  any  power  we  have,  or  that 
we  "control"  the  supply  or  anything 
else.  Swift  &  Company  has  no  agree- 
ment with  any  other  packers,  and  we 
handle  only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  meat 
supply  of  the  country,  and  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
shipped  m  inter-State  commerce.  We 
have  no  power  to  control  supply  or  to 
manipulate  prices,  which  are  determined 
by  competition  in  open  markets 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  many  of  the  points  treated  in 
this  letter,  we  are  sure  that  your 
readers  will  be  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
:umty  to  see  it. 

Swift  &  Company 
Per  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  Manager, 
Commercial  Research  Department 

Chicago. 


%eWest  calls 
as  vacation  time  nears 

Four  booklets  that  tell  all  about  it 


There's  a  land  that  never  grows  old— an  Em- 
pire of  Enchantment ;  sublime  in  its  painted 
mountains,  astounding  in  its  roaring  geysers, 
surprising  in  its  glaciers,  exquisite  in  its' 
superbly-set  lakes,  beautified  bygayly-colored 
wild  flowers,  unmatched  in  its  outdoor  recrea- 
tion possibilities.  And  it  is  our  West. 

There  the  air  is  rich  in  "  pep  "—and  tired- 
ness leaves  as  if  by  magic.  Nature  unfolds  a 
million  moods,  and  contentment  reigns.  For 
delight,  thrill,  health— this  year  vacation  in  the 
gloriousplaygroundsofourunforgetableWest. 

See  Colorado— "The  Playground  of  The 
Nation."  Then,  "hop"  over  the 
mountains  into  Utah — "The 
Promised  Land."  Or, go  north 
and  revel  in  the  quiet  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National  —  Estes  — 
Park. 

Ride  a  "  bronc"  over  trails  in 
the  Big  Horns  or  the  "  Buffalo 
Bill"  country  in  Wyoming,  or 
rejuvenate  in  the  Black  Hills. 


Burlington 
Route 


Go  through  spectacular  Yellowstone  Park 
— in  via  the  picturesque  Gardiner  Gateway 
and  out  over  the  Cody  Road. 

Stop  off  at  romantic  Glacier  Park  and  wit- 
ness a  Blackfeet  Indian  pow-wow. 

Know  the  charm  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
— visit  stupendous  Mount  Rainier  and  take 
that  indescribable  "look"  into  Crater  Lake. 

Come  back  through  California  and  feel 
the  inspiration  of  the  Yosemite. 

These  sights  are  all  in  your  own  dear  America 
— all  reached  by  Burlington  service. 

Go,  when  and  where  your  fancy  dictates,  one 
way  and  return  via  a  different 
route — at  no  added  cost ;  stay  as 
long  as  you  like. 

Send  now  for  that  well-illus- 
trated, brim-full-of  information 
booklet  that  describes  the  region 
which  you  elect  to  visit. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
_C.B.  &Q.R.R.,  Chicago 
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FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT  TRUSTS 


EQUIPMENT  obligations  came  into  being  originally  as  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  railway  corporations  to  provide 
means  of  paying  the  builders  of  locomotives  and  cars  for 
the  rolling  stock  they  manufactured  and  delivered.  For  a  long 
time  they  have  enjoyed  high  favor  as  investments  with  banks 
and  institutions  which  want  securities  returning  a  high  rate 
of  income  combined  with  safety  and  marketability.  It  has  been 
only  in  comparatively  recent  years,  however,  that  these  kinds 
of  securities  have  been  sought  to  any  extent  by  private  inves- 
tors.   Yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  case  on  record  of 


an  owner  of  equipment  obligations  ever  having  suffered  the  loss 
of  even  a  part  of  his  investment. 

The  life  of  equipment  trust  obligations  is  generally  a  short 
one,  seldom  exceeding  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  issue  until 
final  maturity.  Usually  they  mature  serially,  a  certain  propor- 
tion each  year.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  bonds, 
a  sinking  fund  is  provided,  and  the  money  used  to  buy  outstand- 
ing certificates  in  the  open  market  and  retire  them  or  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  equipment  to  be  held  as  additional  secur- 
ity.  A  large  proportion  of  the  equipment  trust  certificates  issued 


In  Belgium — 

A  Strut  S, 
in  Bruges 


Guaranty 

Service  to  Travelers 


This  Company,  with  its  own 
European  branches  and  world-wide 
banking  connections,  offers  in  its 
Travelers  Checks  and  Letters  of 
Credit  safeguarded  funds,  available 
the  world  over. 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks, 
in  convenient  denominations,  can 
be  used  as  ready  money,  yet  the 
holder  is  protected  against  loss. 

Guaranty  Letters  of  Credit 
are  orders  upon  our  correspondents 
throughout  the  world  for  funds 
and  are  also  personal  introductions. 

These  safe  and  convenient  forms 
of  international  money  may  be 
obtained  at  banks.  Ask  your  bank 
or  write  to  us  for  a  booklet  on 
Guaranty  Service  to  Travelers. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


new  york  london  paris  brussels 
Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000 


liverpool  havre  constantinople 
Resources  more  than  $800,000,000 


nowadays  are  offered  in  accordance  with 
the  so-called  "Philadelphia  Plan."  This 
is  a  term  which  is  often  used,  but  not 
always  understood  by  the  average  inves- 
tor. Briefly,  it  is  as  follows:  When  a 
railway  gets  equipment,  some  third 
party,  a  corporation  or  perhaps  an  in- 
dividual, buys  the  equipment  from  the 
company  which  manufactured  it,  and 
then  leases  it  to  the  railway  company. 
The  purchaser  and  owner  of  the  lease 
next  assigns  his  rights  to  a  trustee,  and 
this  trustee,  usually  a  trust  company, 
issues  and  sells  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates secured  by  the  equipment  itself. 
The  railway  company  pays  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  equipment,  and  such  pay- 
ments are  used  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  outstanding  obligations  and  meet 
the  maturing  trust  certificates  as  they 
fall  due.  Usually  it  is  provided  that  the 
first  payment  made  by  the  railway  com- 
pany shall  amount  to  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
equipment,  so  that  there  is  a  substan- 
tial equity  for  the  certificates  estab- 
lished at  once.  The  title  to  all  the  cars 
and  locomotives  purchased  in  this  way 
is  vested  in  the  trustee,  and  this  fact 
is  painted  or  stamped  on  the  rolling 
stock  itself.  It  is  possible  to  find  cars 
in  almost  any  freight  train  with  a 
legend  to  the  effect  that  they  are  the 
property  of  such  and  such  a  trust  com- 
pany stenciled  on  their  sides.  No  part 
of  the  equipment  belongs  to  the  rail- 
way company  until  the  total  amount  due 
is  fully  paid.  Of  course  railway  equip- 
ment deteriorates  every  year;  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  equipment  trust 
obligations  are  not  so  well  secured  on 
this  account,  for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
notes  is  being  paid  off  each  year  or 
retired  by  a  sinking  fund;  the  amount 
of  the  outstanding  obligations  is  there- 
fore being  constantly  reduced  and  the 
security  for  them  maintained  in  ample 
amount. 

Sometimes  the  equipment  trust  notes 
are  issued  and  sold  by  the  railway  com- 
pany itself,  but  this  course  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  equipment  is  the 
security  for  the  notes,  and  the  agree- 
ment under  which  the  notes  are  sold 
usually  requires  the  railway  company  to 
make  all  necessary  repairs  to  the  stock 
and  keep  it  in  proper  running  order. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  a  rail- 
way is  to  do  business  it  must  have  cars 
and  locomotives.  Tracks  in  themselves 
are  of  little  value  unless  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  pass  over  them,  bringing 
in  revenue  to  the  company.  Operating 
equipment  is  therefore  essential  to  its 
existence  as  a  going  concern.  This 
fundamental  fact  is  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  interest  due  on  equipment 
notes  and  the  principal  of  the  notes 
themselves  have  in  numerous  instances 
been  paid  regularly  even  when  a  rail- 
way is  in  bankruptcy  and  interest  on 
its  first-mortgage  bonds  is  in  default. 
The  reason  for  this  is  a  legal  one.  Under 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  the  railway  does 
not  own  this  equipment,  but  merely 
leases  it,  and  the  courts  very  generally 
recognize  expenses  of  this  kind  and  au- 
thorize the  receiver  or  receivers,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  meet  them.  This  is 
due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the  courts 
realize  the  truth  of  the  statement  made 


Trust  Company  Service 

THE  ensuing  months  and  years  will  present 
many  opportunities  but  more  obligations 
to  the  progressive  trust  company.  Its  services 
must  be  made  as  intensely  practical,  helpful 
and  personal  as  possible.  The  giving  of  de- 
pendable counsel  must  be  considered  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  the  accurate  handling  of 
clerical  details.  Trust  funds  must  be  adminis- 
tered with  unusual  discretion.  Strenuous  co- 
operation will  be  a  vital  factor  in  rebuilding 
foreign  markets. 

Each  of  the  six  major  departments  of  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company  is  better  prepared  today 
than  ever  before  to  render  its  particular  kind  ot 
specialized  service  to  all  who  may  need  it.  Com- 
plete facilities  are  available  for  every  branch  of 
Commercial  Banking.  Through  its  Trust  De- 
partment, this  company  is  uncommonly  well 
prepared  to  act  in  every  fiduciary  capacity  for 
both  corporations  and  individuals.  Its  Foreign 
Department  can  be  of  great  value  in  financing 
international  trade.  High  standards  of  service- 
ability obtain  also  in  the  Bond,  Transfer,  and 
Vault  Departments. 

By  reason  of  the  progressive  administration 
of  its  policies,  its  position  in  the  field  of  banking 
and  its  thoroughly  modern  equipment,  this  com- 
pany is  exceptionally  well-qualified  to  handle  the 
finances  of  individuals,  estates  and  corporations. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  booklet  : 
"  Your  Financial  Requirements  and  How 
We  Can  Meet  Them".     Address  Dept.  O 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

"BOSTON 


Safeguarding 

Your.Family 
Future 


THERE  are  certain 
obligations  vital  to 
the  future  welfare  of  his 
family  which  every  man 
ought  to  recognize.  Their 
neglect  leads,  in  far  too 
many  cases,  to  family 
tragedies,  financial  un- 
certainties, and  the  sub- 
jection of  women  and 
children  to  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, when  they 
might  have  been  com- 
fortably cared  for. 

The  man  who  plans  to 
make  his  provisions  "to- 
morrow" or  "next  week" 
or  "the  first  minute  he 
gets  around  to  it,"  is  no 
less  blameworthy  than 
the  man  who  does  not 
consider  them  at  all. 

Pressure  of  time  or 
the  improbability  of  acci- 
dent or  death  do  not  ex- 
cuse failure  to  have  a  will, 
nor  failure  in  having  it 
up-to-date  and  covering 


all  requirements.  Nor  is 
there  any  excuse  for  fail- 
ure to  name  a  desirable 
executor,  or  to  weigh  thor- 
oughly the  possibility  of 
protecting  beneficiaries, 
through  a  trust,  against 
the  dangers  of  unwise 
property  management. 

These  are  matters,  not 
for  tomorrow,  but  for 
action  today. 

Associated  trust  com- 
panies of  the  United 
States  have  prepared  a 
booklet,  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral campaign  to  broaden 
public  information  con- 
cerning the  vital  impor- 
tance of  wills  and  trusts. 
A  copy  of  this  booklet, 
Safeguarding  Your  Fam- 
ily's Future,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  a 
trust  company,  or  to  the 
Trust  Company  Divi- 
sion, American  Bankers 
Association. 


Trust  Company  Division 
American  Bankers  Association 

Five  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
just  above,  that  a  railway  must  have 
rolling  stock  if  it  is  to  operate,  and 
they  know  that  in  case  these  rental 
charges  are  not  paid  the  trustee  has 
the  right  to  take  the  equipment  away 
from  the  railway  to  which  it  is  leased, 
sell  it,  and  turn  the  proceeds  over  to  the 
note  owners.  A  further  protection  for 
the  note  owners  is  the  customary  clause 
in  the  lease  providing  that  the  equip- 
ment be  insured  in  their  favor. 

The  practical  working  out  of  an  issue 
of  equipment  trust  notes  would  be  some- 
thing as  follows:       railway  company 
places,  orders  for  $2,000,000  worth  of 
rolling  stock.    The  transaction  is  ar- 
ranged through  some  banking  house, 
which  furnishes  the  money;  title  to  the 
rolling  stock  is  taken  by  the  bankers 
and  leased  to  the  railway  company.  The 
lease  made  between  the  two  is  then  as- 
signed to  a  trust  company,  and  the  title 
to  the  equipment  thereupon  becomes 
vested  in  the  trust  company.  Equipment 
trust  notes  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000 
or  less  are  issued  in  various  denomi- 
nations and  sold  to  investors;  the  se- 
curity for  these  notes  is  the  $2,000,000 
of  rolling  stock,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  trust  company,  the  trustee,  to  see 
that  the  terms  of  the  lease  are  carried 
out.    The  lease  contains  a  list  of  the 
equipment  pledged  together  with  the  car 
numbers,  and  provides  that  when  it  is 
delivered  to  the  railway  a  payment  of 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  amount  due  shall 
be  made  to  the  trustee.    The  notes  ma- 
ture in  ten  yearly  installments,  so  that 
each  year  the  amount  outstanding  is 
reduced  as  the  railway  makes  its  pay- 
ments of  rental.   The  full  amount  of  the 
equipment  is  pledged  as  security,  how- 
ever, until  the  last  note  is  paid,  so  that, 
even  though  it  is  deteriorating  each 
year  and  is  of  less  value,  the  outstand- 
ing notes  too  are  growing  fewer.  The 
security  remains  unimpaired,  therefore, 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  fact  that  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates are  short-term  investments  tends 
to  lessen  their  price  fluctuations.  Every 
security  as  it  approaches  maturity  tends 
to  sell  closer  and  closer  to  its  face  or 
par  value,  for  it  is  the  par  value  which 
the  owner  will  receive  when  the  prin- 
cipal is  paid.  This  circumstance  ren- 
ders this  class  of  securities  an  unusually 
stable  investment,  and  this  feature  is 


NfORPORATF   kea3t  cost-   Greatest  advantages. 

1  Cost  ™t  affected  by  amount  of 
N  A  R  I /  ON  A  paP'ta'-  Transact  business  and  keep 
"  "  «    books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 

,iaid  and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  Laws,  blanks  and 
directions  free.  Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate 
liability.  Stoddard  Incorporating  Co.,  Box  8-N,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


^\We're  right  on  the  ground 

Farm  Land 

Best  Security  for  Money 

The  financial  strain  during  the  past  months 
lias  demonstrated  that  well  placed  First 
Mortgages  on  Farm  Land  are  the  safest  of 
investments. 

For  38  years  investors  from  all  sections 
have  purchased  our  Mortgages  and  Real 
Estate  Bonds  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 

The  rate  at  present  is  7%,  Send  for  offer- 
ings and  descriptive  pamphlet  "  S." 


E.vJ.  LANDER  &  CO.  _ 

ESTABLISHED  1883— CAPITAL  &  SURPLUS  S5O0.OOO.OOJ 
GRAND  FORKS, NORTH  DAKOTA. 


*  one  strong  reason  why  they  have  always 
appealed  to  banks,  which  desire  securi- 
,  ties  they  can  sell  at  short  notice  with 
little  or  no  prospect  of  loss.  There  is  a 
constantly  broadening  market  for  equip- 
ment trust  obligations.  This  means  of 
course  that  more  and  more  people  are 
recognizing  them  as  attractive  invest- 
ments and  the  demand  for  them  is  an 
increasing  one.  They  are  ideal  if  peo- 
ple or  institutions  have  funds  which 
they  want  to  invest  for  short  intervals 
— periods  under  a  year,  for  instance. 
Banks  buy  them  very  often  under  these 
conditions,  and  find  them  very  satisfac- 
tory indeed.  Private  investors,  too, 
would  do  well  to  give  attention  to  them 
when  they  are  in  the  market  for  invest- 
ment securities. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  get  some  book 
showing  the  net  return  on  bonds  bearing  various 
rates  of  interest  selling  at  a  discount  or  premium 
and  maturing  in  from,  say,  one  year  to  one 
■fcumlred  years?  What  I  want  to  get  is  the 
actual  return  on  my  money  if  I  hold  the  bonds 
until  maturity. 

A.  A  book  entitled  "Consolidated 
Tables  of  Bond  Values"  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  Financial  Publishing 
Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  show- 
ing net  returns  from  2.90  to  15  per  cent  on 
bonds  and  other  redeemable  securities 
paying  interest  semi-annually  at  the 
rates  per  annum  of  3,  3  Ms-  4,  4%,  4%,  4%, 
5,  514,  5y2,  6,  6%,  7,  7y2,  and  8  per  cent, 
maturing  from  six  months  to  50  years 
progressing  semi-annually,  and  from  55 
to  100  years  by  periods  of  five  years. 
Consolidated  tables  of  bond  values  are 
computed  according  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted practice  which  assumes  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  coupons,  as  they  mature, 
are  reinvested  at  the  rate  of  income 
which  the  bonds  yield  at  the  purchase 
price. 

Q.  Where  is  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company  located? 

A.  It  has  business  offices  at  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Plants 
are  located  at  Buffalo,  New  York;  Hunt- 
ington, West  Virginia;  Berwick,  Penn- 
sylvania; Detroit,  Michigan;  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Milton,  Pennsylvania;  Jeffer- 
sonville,  Indiana;  Minerva,  Ohio;  St. 
Charles,  Missouri;  Terre  Haute,  Indiana; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Depew,  New  York; 
Gary,  Indiana;  Bloomsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware;  and  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


Investment  Opportunities 
and 

Our  Twenty  Payment  Plan 

These  publications  tell  of  good  invest- 
ment stocks,  which  can  be  purchased  on 
small  payments,  extending'  over  a  period  of 
twenty  months.  This  plan  was  originated 
by  us  in  1908.  You  can  secure  both  free. 

Write  for  17-O.L. 

"    Investment  Securities 
40  Exchange  Place  New  York 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

Established  1818 

4th  6i  Chestnut  Sts.  60  State  St. 

Philadelphia    59  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  Boston 


Financial  Services 

WE  OFFER  wide  a  range  ot  financial 
services,  covering  deposit  accounts,  in- 
vestment banking,  safe-keeping  of  securities, 
the  financing  of  trade  through  commercial 
letters  of  credit,  purchase  and  sale  of  exchange, 
and  travelers'  letters  of  credit.  Our  facilities 
are  at  your  disposal. 

cA  Century  of  Service 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  6?  COMPANY 

Established  1810 
Founders  Court,  Lothbury  Office  for  Travelers 

LONDON,  E.  C.  123  Pall  Mall,  LONDON,  S.  W. 


Railroad  Equipment 
Trust  Obligations 

\\7 E  believe  that  railroad  equipment  trust 
»  »  securities  offer  the  investor  an  unusual 
combination  of  high  yield,  ready  marketability 
and  safety  of  principal — the  three  fundamentals 
of  conservative  investment. 

A  booklet  describing  their  many  distinctive  fea- 
tures will  be  mailed  upon  request,  together  with 
the  latest  issue  of  "  Cassatt  Offerings,"  a  care- 
fully selected  listing  of  conservative  investments. 

KINDLY  ASK  FOR  BOOKLET  O-A 


CASSATT  CO 


Established  1872 
PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK    BALTIMORE  PITTSBURGH 


SCRANTON 


612 


THE  OUTLOOK 


THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Advertising  Rates :  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel, 
Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four  columns  to 
the  page.  Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

"  Want  "  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "  Board  and  Rooms,"  "  Help 
Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address,  for  each 
insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "  Want  "  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters 
without  additional  charge.  If  answers  are  to  he  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook, 
twenty=five  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement. 
Replies  will  be  forwarded  by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered.  Address  : 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  The  Outlook,  3S1  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Tours  and  Travel 


AIX*  BAINS 


THE  PREMIER  THERMS  AND 
HEALTH  RESORTS  OF  EUROPE  for 

CURE,  REST  AND 
RECREATION 

Luxurious  hotels  an  d  magnificentCasinos, 
Temples  of  Fashion  throbbing  with  Life, 
Restful  Villas  and  Pensions  amidst  Syl- 
van Surroundings  and  Alpine  Scenery, 
Modern  Thermal  Establish  meats,  Sport 
Organizations  of  every  kind,  combine  to 
please  every  taste  and  meet  all  budgets. 
For  your  convenience,  arrangements  hare, 
been  made  whereby  you  can  secure  your 
stratus/lip  and  railway  tickets,  and  book 
your  hotel  reserralions  without  any  in- 
crease in  cost  whatever  at  the  office  of  the 

PARIS-LYONS-MEDITERRANEE  RY. 
//jj^,  281  Fifth  Ave.  at  30th  St. 

iirfl    NGW  york 


i  ■ a m m mm  a u 


I  "American Traveler 

in  Europe— 1921" 

*  A  64-page  Booklet,,  invalu- 
able to  the  traveler.  Gives 
reliable  information  on  present 
day  Travel  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope, with  map.  Prepared  and 
furnished  free  to  prospect- 
ive  European  Travelers  by 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPT. 


SPRING  and  SUMMER  TOURS 

to 

Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and 
Northern  Europe 

Sailings  April  28,  May  10 
and  weekly  through  June 

Special  Tour  for  Rotary  Clubs 

attending  Edinburgh  Convention 

Write  for  further  details 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  11J20. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  0gBAo^?.m'"gg.t- 

Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Parties  limited.  Expert 
leaders.    Reasonable  prices.   Tenth  season. 

DEAN-SCHILLING  TOURS 

161  A  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tours  and  Travel 


Bonnie  Scotland 
Calls  You 


HIS  year  take  a 
tour  through  the 
Western  High- 
lands and  Islands 
of  Scotland  —  a 
holiday  you  will 
never  forget — 
healthful,  happy, 
every  day  a  won- 
der and  delight. 
The  haunts  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie, 
Flora  Macdonald,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
wild  clan  feuds  of  olden  times — where 
the  keen  wind  blows  free  over  the 
heather  hills  and  lochs  so  famous  in 
romantic  song  and  story.  Scenery  un- 
surpassed in  Europe,  steeped  in  romance 
and  ancient  lore,  but  modern  in  its  regard 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
tourist. 

The  old  country  calls  you  to  health 
and  pleasure — to  a  holiday  without  a 
peer,  and  let  our  chain  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  introduce  you  to  the  wonder- 
land of  Scotland's  Bens  and  Glens. 

Circular  Tours  by  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ers Colomba,  etc.,  from  Glasgow  via 
Ardrishaig,  Islay,  Oban,  Staffa  and  Iona. 
Ballachulish  for  Glencoe,  Fort  William, 
Caledonia  Canal  and  Inverness — a  ro- 
mantic round  of  scenery,  history,  health, 
beauty,  and  grandeur. 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free" 
for  5  cents,  U.  S.  A.  stamps. 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  LTD. 

Royal  Mail  Steamers 
119  Hope  Street,   Glasgow,  Scotland 


SUMMER  TOUR-p^r^t^ 

days.  London  to  Naples.  Auto  Geneva  to  Nice. 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Chester,  420 W.Lilst  St.,N.r.C. 


GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
small  party.  Babcook's  European  Tours.  11:37 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   Established  lauo. 


SEE  ENGLAND 

For  five  weeks  with  Prof.  Jack  Crawford,  of 
Yale.  One  week  of  motoring.  Lorna  Doone 
Country,  Trossachs,  English  Lakes  ;  Shake- 
speare. Cathedral  and  University  Towns. 

INTEKCOLEEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


rijp HPF    SHje  Itathnine  ILorfu 


Sailing  in  June.  Exclusive,delightful.  Address 
(Catherine  Pantlind,  1 10  Morningside  Drive,  N.  Y.  City 


2  Months'  European  Tour 

to  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ens- 
land.  Sailing  July  2,  French  liner  from 
New  York,  returning  August  25  from  Liver- 
pool to  Montreal,  Leader,  native  of 
Holland,  speaks  language  of  every 
country.  Party  very  limited  and  exclusive. 
Interesting  route.  Address  RELA  YAN 
MESSEL,  206  W.  6itth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Tours  and  Travel 


THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.  Write,  mentioning  "  Outlook "  tc; 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  information. 
Rales  for  a  single  room  without  bath  and  with  3  meals, 
$5-6  in  cities  and  popular  resorts,  $4-5  in  the  country 


AMERICAN  TOURS 

Trips  to  California,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Great  Lakes,  Ber- 
muda,   St.   Lawrence,  etc. 

DELTA  TOURS  &2gg&Stt 


Scotland  to  Italy  Jfl£tSft 

Cunard  Line.  75  davs.  $800.  No  extras. 
BABCOCK'S  EUROPEAN  TOURS,  1137 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   Established  19U0. 


EGYPT  PALESTINE 

and  Western  Europe.  Tour 
35  sails  from  New  York 
April  81.  Tour  36  sails 
from    Montreal    June  18 

TEMPLE  TOURS  f^fr* 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONN ECTICUT 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD.  Litchfield  Co..  Conn. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Open  all 
the  year.  An  ideal  place  for  your  summer's 
rest.  2  hours  from  New  York.  Write  for 
booklet.   Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor. 


E  N  C  L  A  N  D 


HOME  LIFE  in  LONDON.  Those 
visiting  England  will  find  conge- 
nial surroundings,  centrally  located.  Miss 
OLIVER,  51  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.  W.  1. 


MAINE 


Orchard  Hill,  opened  for  boarders  May  1. 
Good  trout  fishing.  Plenty  eggs,  cream 
and  chickens.  Rates  reasonable.  References 
given.  Correspondence  solicited.  JACKSON 
&  HOLT,  North  Waterford,!Me.  P.O.  Box  12. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Commonwealth  Ave.  Boston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
Your  inquiries  qladly  answered 
01  -Costello  Mgr.    end  our  booklet  mailed  ^r^> 


CHILDREN'S  HOTEL  j^|n^5 

Experienced, trustworthy  care.  Write  "Cape 
Cod,"  400  West  118th  Street,  New  York. 


If  You  Are  Tired  or  Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extra  vagaiice. 


WHITE  HOUSE  INN 

91  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Season  June  24  to  Sept.  10.  Reservations  may 
be  made  now.  Detailed  information  upon 
application  to  Mrs.  M.  V.  BURGESS. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Shepherd  Hill  Tea  Room  HtT88' 

Auto  parties  accommodated  and  limited 
number  of  boarders  taken.   Home  cooking. 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 


13  April 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

NEW   YORK  CITY 

The  Margaret  Louisa 

of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
14  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

A  homelike  hotel  for  self-supporting 
women.  Rates,  $1M  to  $1.50  per  day.  Send 
for  circular. 


HOTEL  JUDSON 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  83.5(1  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 

 NEW  YORK  

ADIRONDACK^ 

THE  CRATER  CLUB 

Of  the  Burnham  Cottage  Settlement.  Essex- 
on-Lake  Champlain,  offers  to  families  of  re- 
finement at  very  moderate  rates  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  beautiful  lake  shore  in  a  locality 
with  a  remarkable  record  for  healthfulnesa. 
The  club  affords  an  excellent  plain  table  and 
accommodation.  The  boating  is  safe,  there  are 
attractive  walks  and  drives,  and  the  points  of 
interest  in  the  Adirondacks  are  easily  access- 
ible. Ref.  required.  For  information  relatire 
to  board  and  lodging  address  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller,  Club  Mgr.,  I'll  E.  72d  St.,  New  York. 
For  particulars  regarding  cottage  rentals 
write  John  B.  Burnham,  233  B'way,  New  York. 

Come  to  Camp  Sacandaga  Sacamfa|a 

ADIRONDACKS  A  camp  for 
the  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors.  Refined  sur- 
roundings. Good  table.  Large  living-hall. 
Cottages  and  tents  for  sleeping.  Boats  and 
canoes.  Black  bass  fishing.  Hikes  into  the 
woods.  Nights  around  the  camp-fire.  Every- 
thing comfortable  and  homelike.  Chas.  T. 
Meyer,  Lake  Pleasant,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

 WYOMING  

WYOMING 

Trapper  Lodge 

An  all  season  stock  ranch.  Good  water, 
table,  and  our  own  garden  in  season,  fishing, 
and  saddle  horses.  Camp  OUTDOORS  WITH 
COMFORT  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
Reservations  all  the  year.  Address 

WYMAN  &  SONS.  Shell,  Wyoming. 


Health  Resorts 


LINDEN  I        (plr,  '"s'"k 

„  .  ,  D  People  to  Get  Well 
Uoyleitowu.  r«.  Iai,  institution  devoted  to 
the  nersonal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage,  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy.  Apply  for  circular  to 
Robert  Lippincott  Walter,  M.D. 
(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


The  Bethesda    White  Plain*. 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.I).  Tel.  211. 


INTERPINES 


»9 


Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr.,  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D..  Goslieu,  H.  Y. 


PRIVATE  HOME  for  ELDEF.LY 
PEOPLE.  SEMI-INVALIDS. 

Wide  veranda,  home  cooking.  Opens  May 
1st  for  the  vear.  Address  for  terms.  Manager, 
51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Greenwich,  Ct.  First-class  in  all  respects, 
home  comforts.  F.  St.  C.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 


Apartments 


T70K  KENT,  ATLANTIC  CITY, 

_I?  June  15  to  September  25,  ideal  Boardwalk 
apartment,  5  rooms,  screened  porch,  elevator. 
For  full  information  write  5A  Vermont  Apts. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


West  Hartford  English  Cottage. 

Nine  rooms  ;  all  improvements  ;  fruit,  shade 
and  shrubbery ;  spacious  grounds.  Delightful 
place  for  a  Hartford  professional  or  business 
man;  or  for  one  who  has  retired.  Adorer 
Owner,  Suite-5, 19  Ware  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Real  Estate 


MAINE 


-CAMDEN,  MAINE 

2  Folly  Furnished  High-Class  Summer  Cottages 

2  and  3  bathrooms,  3  and  2  fireplaces,  respect- 
ively, 80  mile  view  up  and  down  the  coast. 
Photos,  plans  and  detailed  description.  Also 
fine  old  Colonial  homestead  on  edge  of  village 
with  6  fireplaces,  2  bathrooms,  open  plumbing, 
electric  light.  J.R.Prescott,Newtouville,Mass. 

OGUNQUIT,  MAINE 

For  Rent— Summer  Cottages 

Beautifully  situated   and   completely  fur- 
nished for  housekeeping. 
E.  S.  WARE.  6  East  8th  St.,  New  York  City. 

PEMAQUID.  MAINE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Finest  estate  on  Maine  Coast.  Large  Colonial 
house.  Ocean  view,  fine  harbor  and  drives. 
W.  G.  TIBBETTS,  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  BalIston  Beach  Bungalows 

.COD 


by  the  ocean  surf.  Choice  loca- 
tion. Moderate  rents  seasons. 
S.  W.  JJall,  56  Pine  St.,  N.  Y 


FOR  RFNT  AT  siasconset, 

rV/Ix    I\E»n  1    Mass.,  a  house  with  six 
rooms  and  bath.   For  particulars  apply  to 
*     Miss  HELEN  MARSHALL.  Norwich,  Conn. 

To  Rent  for  Summer  gZ'tatS 

Berkshires,  roomy  Colonial  house  with  all 
moaern  conveniences.  Sleeping-porch,  open 
'  fireplaces,  three  bathrooms,  ample  maids' 
quarters,  garage,  large  garden.  Fully  fur- 
nished. TalcottM. Banks,  Williamstown, Mass. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

White  Mountains 

Forest  Hills,    Franconia,  N.  H. 

Three  beautiful  cottages  for  rent.  Hot 
water,  baths,  fireplaces  in  every  room,  electric 
light,  telephone.  Three  hundred  acres,  free 
golf,  tennis,  dancing;  meals  at  delightful 
hotel  that  takes  complete  charge  of  bunga- 
'  lows.  Reasonable  rates.  Finest  view  east  of 
the  Rockies.  KARL  P.  ABBOTT. 

:   LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

Charming  Summer  Homes  and  Cottages, 
furnished,  for  rent  and  for  sale.  Write  for 
booklets.  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  London,  N.  H. 

Headquarters  Lake  Sunupee  Real  Estate 


Tn  Pflnt  7-rooin  Semi-Bungalow, 
1  U  KUll  North  Woodstock,  N.  H. 

10  miles  from  Profile  House.  Furnished, 
town  water,  conveniences,  garage.  June  and 
July.   W.  D.  BEACH,  Eimhurst,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

House,  9  bedrooms,  bathroom,  for  rent  to 
refined  people  for  summer  season.  Delight- 
fully located  on  New  England  farm  ne:ir 
Portsmouth  and  Concord. Every  convenience. 
Fully  furnished.  Open  fires.  Wood  supply 
free.    Rent  $500.   Apply  for  particulars 

JOHN  F.  SCOTT 
47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  RENT 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Country  house,  4  acres  of  park  grounds, 
kept  in  order  by  owner.  15  rooms,  2  bath- 
rooms. Fully  furnished.  From  May  to  Novem- 
ber. Rent  moderate.  Small  family  desired. 
References  required.  1  mile  from  R.R.  station. 
Best  residential  section.  4,635,  Outlook. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

For  Sale— Cottage  in  quaint,  exclusive  Keene 
Valley  .For  particulars  apply  to  4,643,Outlook. 


ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Located  directly  on  Trout  Lake,  three  miles 
by  good  road  from  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George.  Entirely  new.  Built  by  present 
owner,  who  will  rent  for  the  entire  season  at 
moderate  rental.  Completely  furnished 
throughout.  Five  rooms  (three 
bedrooms)  and  bath.  Kitchen  with 
running  water.  Ice,  wood,  and 
row  boat  included. 
For  full  particulars  address  4,511,  Outlook. 


A  Country  Home  Adirondack 

FOOTHILLS  with  access  to  a  beautiful 
clear  water  lake.  Fully  furnished :  moderate 
rental.  John  B.  Bumham.  233  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


Furnished  House  To  Let  ^SSpSSSP- 

12  rooms,  2  batha,  large  hall,  living-room, 
dining-room,  open  fireplaces,  all  improve- 
ments. Stable  and  garage.  Land  for  garden. 
For  further  particulars  address  Owner,  134 
Joralemou  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  SUNNYCROFT 

Essex-on-Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 
TO   RENT   FOR  THE  SEASON 

8  rooms,  bath,  furnished  for  housekeeping, 
large  veranda.  Splendid  views.  Vegetable 
and  flower  gardens  started.  2  acres.  Km  feet 
lake  shore.  Choice  location  ;  bathing,  boat.  Ad- 
dress Church, 128  Hemenway  St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

"Camp  Hill,"  Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  house,  11  rooms,  4  large,  old-fash- 
ioned open  fireplaces,  garage.  Price  $15,1)110. 
37  miles  from  City  Hall,  1  hour  20  minutes 
from  New  York,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ramapos, 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  125  acres,  including 
60  acres  beautifulwoodland,  45  acres  tillable 
fields.  Pear  and  apple  orchard  ;  well,  spring, 
2  streams :  elevation  700  feet ;  wonderful 
building  site.  Apply  to  W.  N.  BURDICK, 
24  Berkeley  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J.  Tel.  1759. 


FOR  SALE 

Well  furnished  home  at  Stamford 

in  the  Catskills:  14  rooms,  hardwood 
floors,  hot  and  cold  spring  water,  electric 
lights  ;  12-foot  veranda  around  three  sides  of 
house ;  7  acres  of  land,  most  in  beautiful 
lawns ;  tennis  court,  croquet  ground,  orchard, 
garden,  garage,  log  hut.  Address 

"Seller,"  148  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn. 


VERMONT 


I  ato  f  rmmnlain  roK  SALE  or  TO 
LaKe  Inamplain  RENT  Separately 

Four  modem,  furnished  houses,  seven  miles 
from  St.  Albans,  Vt.   Dock,  bathing  beach. 
Apply  Dr.  Melville,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPEECHES,  lectures,  and  special  articles 
prepared  for  all  occasions.  Prompt  and  careful 
service.  1,000  words,  $11).  Sanborn  and  Pierce, 
Studio,  690  Shepard  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

SPEECHES,  debates,  special  articles  pre- 
pared. Expert  service.  Authors  Bureau, 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years1  experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  29  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

WANTED— Executive  and  field  secretary 
for  national  organization.  College  graduate 
preferred  with  gift  for  organizing.  Interest 
in  flowers  and  gardening  desirable.  9,690, 
Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

WANTED  -  1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors ;  no  experience  ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  terms  ; 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
anteed, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Two  farmerettes  to  work  small 
farm  run  for  home  use.  Furnished  farm  cot- 
tage with  fine  running  spring  water  in  house. 
Family  of  college-bred  owners  living  on  place. 
Address  Airs.  James  McKeen,  Jewels  Island, 
Cliff  Island,  Me. 
.WANTED,  in  large  Philadelphia  institu- 
tion, high-grade  man  as  housemaster,  to 
supervise  out  of  school  life  of  thirty-six  boys 
of  high  school  age.  College  graduate  under 
forty,  with  experience  in  teaching  or  direct- 
ing boys.  Salary  $1,700  to  $2,200  and  living. 
Applicant  give  education,  experience,  and 
three  references.   9,668,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers, social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards.  Providence.  East  Side  Box  5. 
Boston,  Fridays.  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

WANTED— Strong,  capable,  pleasant,  in- 
telligent young  woman  to  help  mother  care 
for  three  girls,  five,  three,  and  one  years  old, 
in  country  home  with  all  modern  equipments, 
between  Pittsfield  and  Albany.  Write  to 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Fsverw cather,  New  Lebanon, 
Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU*  for  employer  and 
employee.  Housekeepers,  matrons,  dietitians, 
governesses,  attendants,  secretaries,  mother's 
helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

NURSERY  governess  wanted  who  thor- 
oughly understands  children  ages  4  and  2X. 
Highest  references  required.  Protestant, 
30-40,  robust  health,  refined,  educated,  pa- 
tient. Country  home,  Pennsylvania.  Wages 
$80.   9,692,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Resident  lady  helper  who  can 
sew,  read  aloud  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
chaperon  young  girls,  and  be  useful  in  house- 
hold. Salary  $40  and  home.  9,696,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Lady  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion as  mother's  assistant  with  children. 
Apply  Mrs.  Karran,  75  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED-Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall.  N.  i'. 

WANTED,  in  private  family,  for  children 
between  five  and  thirteen,  resident  com- 
panion and  teacher  in  athletics  and  music. 
Lake  George  and  New  York  City.  9,673, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

YOUNG  physician  desires  position.  Will 
travel.  9,6 72,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

SECRETARIAL  POSITION,  or  as  com- 
panion-secretary, in  New  York,  desired  by 
woman  of  refinement  and  education  ;  trust- 
worthy ;  typist ;  references.  9,628,  Outlook. 
_  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT,  hav- 
ing comfortable  new  five  passenger  Stearns- 
Knight  touring  car,  desires  position  as  chauf- 
feur for  summer  months.  References  given. 
Address  C.  S.  Satterthwait,  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem,  Pa. 

SECRETARY.  Several  years'  experience 
preparing  and  editing  manuscript.  Steno- 
typist  and  touch  typist.  Moderate  salary. 
9,676,  Outlook. 

COMPETENT  correspondent,  experienced 
office  manager,  world  traveler,  and  well- 
recomended  young  college  graduate  desires 
position  of  responsibility  INVEST  IN 
CHARACTER.   9,681,  Outlook. 

SECRETARY- HOUSEKEEPER  wishes 
position  neir  New  York  where  refinement, 
education,  rapid  dictation,  and  good  manage- 
ment desired.  Salary  $15n  monthly  and  full 
maintenance.   9,689,  Outlook. 

SECRETARY-stenographer  seeks  position 
where  executive  ability,  competency,  faith- 
fulness, will  receive  recognition.  Highest 
credentials.  Outside  New  York  preferred. 
9,694,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED— Position  as  matron  or  manag- 
ing housekeeper  in  institution  near  New  York 
City;  In  present  position  9  years.  9,561, 
Outlook. 

LADY  desiring  to  go  abroad  or  to  NEW 
ENGLAND  coast  for  summer  will  give  her 
services  in  return  for  expenses.  REFER- 
ENCES furnished  if  required.  9,631,  Outlook. 

POSITION  is  desired  by  woman  of  experi- 
ence to  manage  small  hotel  in  summer  resort. 
References.   9,666,  Outlook. 

LADY,  well  educated,  domestic,  experi- 
enced in  traveling,  wishes  to  find  opportunity 
to  otter  her  services.  Desirous  to  go  to  the 
Orient.   9,687,  Outlook. 

REGISTERED  nurse  (also  graduate  domes- 
tic science)  desires  charge  of  orphanage 
or  similar  position.  Good  instructor  and 
capable  manager.  Experienced,  active,  well 
bred,  Protestant.  Eastern  credentials.  9.663, 
Outlook. 

LADY  wants  position,  country  or  seashore. 
Good  accountant,  good  plain  cook,  willing  to 
do  light  housework.  Capable  and  reliable. 
Good  references.  M.  O.,  The  Auburn,  Asbury 
Park  N  J 

CHAPERON  East.  Sailing  from  New  York 
June  25.  Miss  Baker,  Bishop's  School,  La 
Jo]  la,  Cal. 

TRAINED  nurse  offers  services  in  return 
for  expenses  to  England.   9,695,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

YOUNG  lady  desires  position  with  family 
going  abroad  this  summer.   9,674,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  trained  girl,  20  years  old,  desires 
position  as  companion  in  a  home  of  culture 
and  refinement.   9,680,  Outlook. 

LADY  wants  position  as  companion,  will- 
ing to  be  generally  useful  and  help  in  light 
housework.  Country  or  seashore.  Good  ref- 
erences. G.  O.,  The  Auburn,  Asbury  Park, 
N.J. 

YOUNG  woman,  familiar  with  travel  to 
Pacific  coast,  would  exchange  services  as 
companion  or  assist  with  children  for  ex- 
penses from  New  York.  9,698,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

PRINCETON  senior  wishes  position  as 
tutor  or  companion  during  next  summer. 
Accustomed  to  outdoor  life  and  sports.  9,659, 
Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  desires  summer 
position  as  tutor,  companion,  physical  in- 
structor or  playground  director.  Preferably 
for  boys  from  12  to  17.  Served  three  years 
as  naval  officer  during  World  War.  Age  26. 
Experienced  in  Boy  Scout  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work.    Best  of  references.   9,682,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS.  Educated,  experienced 
young  woman  wishes  to  teach  and  take  care 
of  one  or  two  young  children.  9,684,  Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY  Virginia  senior  (medical) 
desires  summer  tutoring.  Experienced 
teacher.   Box  81,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

TUTORING  young  children,  traveling  or 
at  resorts.  Or  lady's  traveling  companion. 
Cultured,  experienced  teacher.  Excellent 
references.  9,685,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  educated  woman  desires  position, 
governess,  companion,  for  summer.  9,691, 
Outlook. 

FRENCH  lady,  highest  references,  wants 
position  as  tutor  or  companion  for  summer. 
Would  travel.   9,661,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  councilor  for  boys'  camp 
wanted  by  young  man  experienceii  in  boys' 
work  and  all  phases  of  camp  activities.  Or- 
ganized two  camps  and  developed  them  suc- 
cessfully. Well  educated.  Best  of  references. 
9,664,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  primary  teacher  desires 
position  tutoring  or  as  governess  for  summer 
months.   Will  help  sew.   9,665,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  girl,  senior,  Protestant,  wishes 
position ;  camp,  tutor,  companion  during 
summer.  Seashore  or  mountains.  9,667, 
Outlook. 

ENGLISH  kindergarten  teacher  desires 
summer  holiday  post.  Excellent  references. 
9,670,  Outlook. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Refer- 
ences. 309  West  90th  St. 

WANTED— Defective  persons  to  board. 
Address  W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

BOYS  wanted,  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan,  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  1895.  No  charge ;  prompt  delivery. 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  nine 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  care  of 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Address 
F.  E.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

HOME  (schooling  if  desired)  for  defectives. 
Motto:  "Happiness  first"  Highest  refer- 
ences given  and  required.  50  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City.  Minimum  rates,  $35  per  week. 
9,688,  Outlook. 

STUDENTS,  writers,  convalescents,  quiet 
country ;  mother's  cooking.  Connecticut. 
9,677,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher,  Bryn  Mawr 
graduate,  will  chaperon  and  tutor  two  girls 
■at  family  camp,  Maine,  July,  August.  Terms 
reasonable.  References  exchanged.  9,675, 
Outlook. 

CHILD  of  refinement— 1  to  12  years,  boy 
or  girl— would  be  taken  by  loving  mother 
into  attractive,  Christian  home,  and  cared 
for  as  her  own.  Exceptional  opportunity. 
Terms  arranged.  References  exchanged. 
9,662,  Outlook. 

OUTDOOR  interests  and  home  care  given 
children  by  trained  nurse  and  teacher  in 
summer  home  on  Long  Island.  9,669,  Outlook 


HELP  WANTED! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  Mother's  Helper,  Companion, 
Nurse,  Governess,  Teacher,  Business  or  Professional 
Assistant  ? 

The  Classified  Want  Department  of  The  Outlook  has 
for  many  years  offered  to  subscribers  a  real  service.  A 
small  advertisement  in  this  department  will  bring  results. 
The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word,  including  address. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising, 

THE  OUTLOOK,  381   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Age  is  not  measured  by  years 


HEALTH  itself  determines 
the  length  of  life  and  your 
enjoyment  of  it.  Because  of 
their  physical  well-being,  many 
people  in  advanced  years  carry 
youth  well  into  later  life.  Their 
joys,  their  pleasures,  their  whole 
outlook  on  life  is  that  of  youth. 
The  eminent  bacteriologist, 
Metchnikoff,  claimed  that  "old 
age"  is  due  in  great  part  to 
poisons  generated  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal. 

Cumulative  Effect 
As  the  dropping  of  water  wears 
away  the  stone,  so  does  the 
continued  action  of  intestinal 
poisons  enfeeble  the  body.  Con- 
stipation of  long  standing  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the 
maladies  of  old  age — hardened 
arteries,  high  blood  pressure, 
hemorrhoids  (piles),  kidney  and 
bladder  troubles,  and  the  like. 
It  favors  the  advance  of  asthma, 
catarrh,  rheumatism,  and  other 
ailments  that  bring  discomfort 
and  suffering  to  those  in  later  life. 

After  Life's  High- Noon 
Elderly  people  are  usually  de- 
ficient in  intestinal  mucus— that 


fluid  normally  secreted  in  the 
intestinal  tube  to  assist  the  pas- 
sage of  food  waste.  Nujol  takes 
the  place  of  this  deficient  mucus. 
It  lubricates  the  intestines,  and 
penetrates  and  helps  to  remove 
hardened  layers  of  matter  that 
often  adhere  to  the  bowel  walls. 
It  soothes  irritated  or  abraded 
spots.  It  absorbs  many  poisons 
and  carries  them  out  of  the 
body. 

Nujol  is  prescribed  by  leading  medical 
authorities  as  a  safe  and  efficient  aid 
to  health  in  advanced  years  as  it  re- 
lieves constipation  without  any  un- 
pleasant or  weakening  effects.  By 
softening  the  food  waste,  it  enables 
the  many  tiny  muscles  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestines,  contracting  and  ex- 
panding in  their  normal  way,  to 
squeeze  this  waste  along  so  that  it 
passes  naturally  out  of  the  system. 
Nujol  prevents  constipation  because 
it  helps  Nature  to  maintain  easy, 
thorough  bowel  evacuation  at  regular 
intervals — the  healthiest  habit  in  the 
world.  Nujol  is  absolutely  harmless 
and  pleasant  to  take.    Try  it. 

Nujol 


REG.  OS^PAT.  OFF. 


For  Constipation 


Sold  by  all  druggists  in  sealed  bottles  only,  bearing  the  Nujol  trade  mark. 

Mail  coupon  for  booklet  "Constipation  in  Advanced  Years",  to  Nujol  Laboratories,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Wew  Jersey),  Room  717B44  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City.  (In  Canada,  address  Nujol,  22  St.  Francois 
Xavier  Street,  Montreal.) 


Name  ;  Address. 


Any  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Earn  Money  in  Spare  Time 

IF  there  are  boys  or  girls  in  your  family,  why  not  encourage  them  to 
become  Outlook  salesmen  in  your  neighborhood  ?  This  outdoor  work 
is  good  fun  and  is  excellent  training  for  a  business  career.  We  supply 
all  necessary  materials  to  start  this  work,  and  furnish  complete  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  proceed.  No  investment  or  experience  is 
required.  If  a  youngster  is  old  enough  to  play  marbles  or  spin  a  top, 
he  is  old  enough  to  earn  his  own  spending  money  selling-  The  Outlook. 

Address  applications  to  Carrier  Department 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381   Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


13  April 

BY  THE  WAY 

TIE  President  of  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Vauclain 
says  that  when  you  are  upset  over  a 
business  problem  it's  a  pretty  good  thing 
to  go  to  the  theater.  He  did  this  once 
when  the  biggest  steam  hammer  in  hu 
works  had  been  broken  at  a  critical 
time.  During  the  show  he  remembered 
that  a  junk  dealer  in  town  had  a  casting 
that  might  be  used  to  repair  the  ham- 
mer, which  otherwise  would  be  out  of 
commission  for  a  month.  At  four 
o'clock  the  next  morning  he  was  on  his 
way  with  a  team  to  the  dealer's  yard, 
at  seven  o'clock  he  had  the  casting  in 
the  shop,  and  by  noon  the  hammer  was 
running  again  and  he  had  saved  the 
situation. 


"When  the  train  reached  McAlester, 
the  robbers  stopped  it  and  made  their 
escape  with  approximately  $2,000  whic^ 
they  had  taken  from  the  passengers!" 
An  element  of  humor  in  this  otherwise 
lugubrious  situation  is  revealed  when 
it  is  recalled  that  the  State  Prison  of 
Oklahoma  is  at  McAlester. 


Ingenious  Boy  Scouts  of  Maxwell, 
Iowa,  built  a  motor  truck  out  of  junked 
parts  of  automobiles,  with  the  addition 
of  a  damaged  stationary  engine  which 
cost  them  $10.  The  car  makes  only  ten 
miles  an  hour,  but  it  can  carry  a  big 
load  of  boys  and  their  dunnage  when 
they  go  on  long  hikes.  This  home-made 
car  made  the  round  trip  to  the  State 
Fair,  where  it  aroused  much  interest. 


"I  don't  know  of  any  going  businesses 
over  two  hundred  years  old,"  a  sub- 
scriber writes,  "but  I  have  been  work- 
ing twenty-seven  and  one-half  years  for 
a  company  that  has  been  making  iron 
and  steel  at  High  Bridge,  New  Jersey, 
since  1742,  and  has  supplied  ammunition 
for  every  American  war  since.  I  send 
you  an  account  of  presentation  of  ser- 
vice emblems  to  employees  in  1919.  At 
that  time,  you  will  notice,  we  had  seven 
men  who  had  worked  for  us  over  fifty 
years,  110  over  twenty-five  years,  and 
490  over  five  years.  The  company's 
name  is  the  Taylor-Wharton  Iron  and 
Steel  Company." 


In  1802  Earl  Mount  Cashell,  an  Irish 
peer,  with  his  family  visited  France. 
Miss  Wilmot,  a  member  of  the  party, 
wrote  her  impressions  of  the  trip  in  let- 
ters home.  These  have  just  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form  under  the  title  "An 
Irish  Peer  on  the  Continent."  Of  Napo- 
leon (then  First  Consul)  Miss  Wilmot 
says: 

The  5th  of  this  Month  we  dined  at 
the  Thuilleries  with  Bonaparte.  After 
passing-  through  various  Antecham- 
bers where  were  bands  of  military 
music,  we  at  length  reach'd  the  room 
where  Madame  Bonaparte  sat  under 
a  canopy  blazing  in  Turple  and  dia- 
monds. More  than  two  hundred  per- 
sons were  assembled  and  Bonaparte 
walk'd  about  the  room  speaking  po- 
litely to  everybody.  His  countenance 
is  delightful  when  animated  by  con- 
versation, and  the  expression  in  the 
lower  part  of  his  Face  pleasing  to  the 
greatest  degree;  his  eyes  are  reflec- 


1921 

tion  itself,  but  so  charming  a  smile  as 
his,  I  never  scarcely  beheld.  His  dress 
was  simple  and  his  air,  tho'  reserv'd, 
announcing-  everything  of  the  polish'd 
gentleman. 
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In  another  letter  Miss  Wilmot  de- 
scribes a  review  by  Napoleon: 

f Bonaparte  rode  on  a  white  charger 
dressed  in  the  grand  costume  of  Office, 
which  was  scarlet  velvet  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold.     He  looked  as 
[•      pale  as  ashes,  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  stern  severity. 
His  hair  is  dark,  which  he  wears  with- 
['      out  powder,  and  his  person  (which  is 
*  "    remarkably  small)  appears  perfectly 
p      proportion'd.     Except    the  national 
•J      cockade,  he  wore  no  ornament  in  his 
[I  ■    hat,  which  circumstance  distinguish'd 
tj      him  from  all  the  others,  whose  hats 
were  great  repositories  for  Brocade 
and   grandeur.     All   the  Regiments 
saluted    Bonaparte,   and    the  entire 
spectacle  was  extremely  brilliant,  and 
1  was  more  gratified  than  I  ever  was 
n.„  by  a  warlike  pageant  in  all  my  life. 


Miss  Wilmot's  meeting  with  Talley- 
rand, who  handed  her  in  to  dinner  at  a 
state  function,  gave  her  an  unpleasant 
impression  of  him.    She  says: 

At  a  distance  his  Face  is  large, 
pale  and  flat,  like  a  Cream  Cheese, 
but  on  approaching  nearer,  cunning 
and  rank  hypocrisy  supplant  all  other 
resemblances.  On  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  he  spoke  on  different  subjects 
politely  enough  and  mentioned  his 
having  been  in  England.  .  .  .  Just 
then  after  dismissing  his  soup,  he 
enter'd  with  interest  upon  his  dinner 
and  certainly  such  a  gourmandeur 
never  was  it  before  my  fate  to  behold. 
For  the  length  of  two  hours  his 
mouth  was  never  closed,  and  even  at 
the  intervals  of  plate  changing  he 
fill'd  up  crevices  by  demolishing  a  dish 
of  raw  Artichokes,  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. Oh !  such  a  cormorant !  .  .  . 
However,  dinner  was  at  length  finish'd 
and  Talleyrand  presented  me  his  fat 
paw,  to  conduct  me  back  again  into 
the  drawing'  room. 


A  swordfish  of  monster  size  was  hoisted 
up  on  the  pier  where  the  day's  catch 
was  being  landed,  the  Boston  "Tran- 
script" says  in  illustrating  the  point 
that  the  old  fish  stories  are  the  best 
ones.  The  countryman  who  saw  it 
could  hardly  believe  his  senses,  and 
when  he  at  last  recovered  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  speak,  it  was  only  to  exclaim: 
"The  man  who  caught  that  fish  is  a 
darn  liar! " 


A  paper  substitute  for  glass  which  was 
used  during  war  times  in  the  devastated 
districts  of  France  has  now,  it  is  re- 
ported, been  found  extremely  useful  by 
[truck  farmers  and  horticulturists.  It 
admits  heat  and  light  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  glass,  and  its  cheapness  is  lead- 
ing to  a  wide  use  of  it. 


The  origin  of  the  tunes  to  which  many 


W  famous  songs  are  sung  is  obscure,  ac 
cording  to  a  newly  published  "Diction- 
ary of  Musical  Compositions."  Among 

i  songs  thus  characterized  are:  "The 
Wearin'  o'  the  Green,"  "John  Brown's 
Body,"  "God  Save  the  King,"  "Down 
Among  the  Dead  Men,"  "Yankee  Doodle." 
"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  "Lochaber 
No  More." 


W  L.  DOUGLAS 

"S^tfS.OO  shoes  saswe 


Maintained 


Special  Shoes  $1  A  (\(\  II  Special  Shoes  $a  fif\ 

Hand  Workmanship.       ±VJ,\J\J    \\      Stylish  and  Durable  \J»\J\J 

FOR  MEN  JiND  WOMEN 
THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.They  aremadeof  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  , 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  W**50S*5X)u 
centers  of  America.   The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

Insist   upon   having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.   Be  careful 
to  see  that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 


C AUTI O  N 


W,  Ij.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President  <S 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
167  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


THE  OUTLOOK'S 
BOOK  STALL 

We  shall  be  glad  to  purchase  for  you 
any  book  that  is  in  print.  If  you 
know  the  names  of  the  author  and 
publisher,  please  state  them.  If  you 
do  not,  please  write  the  title  of  the 
book  clearly  and  we  shall  make  every 
effort  to  secure  the  book  for  you. 
Books  ordered  will  be  sent  as 
promptly  as  possible  upon  receipt  of 
the  publisher's  price  plus  15c.  for 
postage  (20c.  west  of  the  Mississippi). 
If  the  price  is  not  known  it  will  be 
ascertained  for  you  upon  inquiry. 

THE  OUTLOOK'S  BOOK  STALL 
381  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


EUROPE 

Escorted  &  Individual  Travel 

We  have  over  one  hundred  offices  in 
Europe,  offering  unique  and  un- 
equalled facilities  to  our  clients. 
Let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Montreal      Toronto      Vancouver,  B.C. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
AND  SUGAR 

Absolutely  Pare 

GEORGE  PORTER 

Highland  Farm,  Alstead,  New  Hampshire 


"^''jferesihefcindof  {"3"* 

/rms  Smed  io  keep  y^f 
w  my  accounts ,f  L^H 

M00RE'Sr 

MODERN 
METHODS 

Shows  simple  and  scientific  methods 
of  keeping  all  kinds  of  business 
records,  in  loose-leaf  books. 

Send  for  Our  144-Page 
FREE  Book 

It's  FREE  for  the  asking  and  is 
full  of  helpful  information  on  record- 
keeping for  office,  factory,  and 
store.  Write  today. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

Manufacturers  of  Loose-Leaf  and 
Bound   Record -Keeping  Devices 

1172  Stone  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Lansing's  Inside  Story 

of  the 

Peace  Conference 

J I  ^HIS  book  is  causing  a  world-wide  sensation.  It  is  the  first 
X  inside  story  of  what  happened  at  the  Peace  Conference  told 
by  one  of  the  Commissioners.  It  describes  in  detail  the  events 
that  led  up  to  Mr.  Lansing's  historic  break  with  former  President 
Wilson.  An  exceptional  arrangement  with  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  publishers  of  Robert  Lansing's  "  The  Peace 
Negotiations :  A  Personal  Narrative,"  enables  us  to  offer  you 
this  famous  volume  at  a  great  price  reduction  in  combination 
with  a  new  subscription  to 

The  Outlook 

"the  most-quoted  weekly  journal  in  America  " 

This  offer  applies  only  to  new  subscriptions  sent  to  us  direct.  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber  to  The  Outlook,  you  may  avail  yourself  of  this 
offer  by  sending  us  a  new  yearly  subscription  to  The  Outlook  for  a 
friend  plus  50  cents  ($5.50  altogether).  If  you  wish.  The  Outlook 
then  will  be  sent  to  your  friend's  address  and  the  book  to  yours. 

An  Unequaled  Money-Saving  Offer 


The  regular  yearly  subscription 
rate  of  The  Outlook  is  $5.  For  the 
small  sum  of  50  cents  in  addition 
we  will  send  with  every  new  sub- 
scription, carriage  prepaid  by  us, 
a  copy  of  Mr. 
Lansing's  famous 
book. 

It  is  identically 
the  same  finely 
illustrated,  cloth- 
bound,  328- page 
volume  that  retails 
at  book-shops  for 


It  contains  not 
only  the  first  com- 
plete inside  story 
of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference,butit  gives 
the  most  vivid  and 
illuminating  char- 
acter portrait  of 
former  President 
Wilson  that  has 
ever  been  written.  The  publication 
of  this  book  has  been  hailed  as  an 
event  of  world-wide  importance.  It- 
is  unquestionably  the  big  book  of 
the  year.  Historians  will  consult  it 
as  a  source  book. 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  President 


of  The  Outlook  Company,  says  of 
Mr.  Lansing's  book  :  "  Quiet, 
calm,  dispassionate,  fair-minded, 
and  even  self-critical,  speaking 
as  he  would  speak  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lansing  has 
portrayed  the  per- 
son and  character 
of  Mr.  Wilson  in 
a  way  that  might 
command  the  ad- 
miration of  a 
Henry  James 
among  novelists  or 
a  Sargent  among 
portrait  painters. 
What  makes  Ve- 
lasquez one  of  the 
greatest  portrait 
painters  of  all 
times  is  his  simple 
truthfulness,  his 
depiction  both  of 
the  charms  and  the 
defects  of  his  subject ;  and  his  mod- 
eration in  the  use  of  color,  which, 
while  often  vivid,  is  never  lurid.  It 
is  qualities  similar  to  these  which 
make  Mr.  Lansing's  portrait  of 
Wilson  more  impressive  the  more 
it  is  considered." 


Fill  in  and  mail  coupon  to-day  with  only  $5.50  and 
you  will  receive  the  Lansing  book  at  once,  and  The 
Outlook  will  be  sent  for  one  year  to  the  new  subscriber. 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  find  $5.50  for  which  please  send  the  next  52  issues  of  The  Outlook  to 


Name. 


Address  _ 


and  a  copy  of  Robert  Lansing's  book,  "  The  Peace  Negotiations,"  to 

Name   Address  


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 1912, 
OF  THE  OUTLOOK,  PUB- 
LISHED WEEKLY  AT  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y.,  FOR  APRIL  1, 
1921. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New 
York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  per- 
sonally appeared  Robert  D.  Townsend, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Managing  Editor  of  THE  OUTLOOK, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  regulations,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are : 
Publisher— 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  T.  City- 
Editor— Lyman  Abbott  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  T.  City 

Managing  Editor— 

R.  D.  Townsend,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Business  Managers— 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

2.  That  the  owners  are : 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Stockholders  of  The  Outlook  Company  owning  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock : 

Lawrence  F.  Xbbott  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Dorothea  V.  Abbott  Cornwall,  New  York 

Ernest  H.  Abbott  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Lyman  Abbott   "      "  " 

Travers  D.  Carman  "       "  " 

W.  H.  Childs  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

Walter  H.  Crittenden..  .309  Broadway,  New  York 

Frank  C.  Hoyt  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Helen  K.  Mabie  Summit,  N.  J. 

Lawson  V.  Pulsifer  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Harold  T.  Pulsifer  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

N.  T.  Pulsifer  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Charles  Rigoulot,  2.59  Schenectady  Ave.,  B'klyn,  N.Y. 
James  Stillman  (Estate  of),  55  Wall  St.,  New  York 
Robert  D.  Townsend  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are :  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  D.  TOWNSEND,  Managing  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of 
March,  1921. 

[seal]  (Signed)  J.  Lynn  Eddy. 

Notary  Public,  Westchester  County ;  NewT  York  County 
Clerk's  No.  26:  New  York  County  Register's  No.  2019; 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County;  Commission 
expires  March  30, 1922. 
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Edwin  Booth  as  Richelieu.  From  a  Painting  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier 


EDWIN  BOOTH,  INTERPRETER 

ONE  OF  THE  "SNAP-SHOTS  OF  MY  CONTEMPORARIES" 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 
SOME  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  EDWIN  BOOTH 

WITH  INTRODUCTION  BY  EDWARD  L.  PARTRIDGE 


For  our  new  Home- 

"For  our  new  home,  we  must  have 
some  of  these  good-looking  Congoleum 
Rugs.  They're  so  attractive  and  easy 
to  keep  clean." 

This  little  bride-to-be  knows  the 
value  of  sanitary,  easy  -  to  -  clean 
Congoleum  Rugs. 

She  knows  they  he  flat  without 
fastening  —  that  they  require  no 
wearisome  sweeping  or  beating  — 
that  a  damp  mop  cleans  them  in  a 
few  seconds. 

And  best  of  all  she  knows  they 
are  very  low  in  price. 

Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rugs 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  handsome 
patterns  and  in  all  the  popular  sizes, 
suitable  for  every  room  in  the  house. 


1^x3     feet  3  .80 

3    x3     feet  1.60 

3    x4H  feet  2.40 

3    x6     feet  3.20 


6x9  feet  3  9.75 
7j/2x  9  feet  11.85 
9  xlO'A  feet  16.60 
9    xl2     feet  19.00 


Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  15%  higher  than 
those  quoted;  in  Canada  prices  average  25%  higher. 
All  prices  subject  to  change  zcithout  notice. 

The  Gold  Seal  appears  on  every  genuine 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rug.  It  is  a  real 
guarantee.    Be  sure  to  look  for  it. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Cleveland  Boston  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 
Dallas     St.  Louis     Pittsburgh     Atlanta  Montreal 


Gold  Seal 
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Dilapidation 


HEN  a  house  owner  is  in 
the  market  for  a  new  roof 


in  these  days  of  costly  labor  and 
materials,  he  thinks  twice  before  he 
buys.  First  he  thinks  of  perma- 
nence; second  he  thinks  of  economy  

two  considerations  met  perfectly  by  lay- 
ing Johns- Man ville  Asbestos  Shingles  over 
the  old  wooden  or  asphalt  shingles. 

An  economy  from  the  start 

Of  course,  you  save  money  this  way, 
since  you  do  not  have  to  tear  off  the  old 
shingles,  nor  do  you  have  to  put  on  new 
sheathing  boards.  But  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  being  able  to  afford  tearing  off 
the  old  roof;  by  leaving  the  old  shingles 
on  you  have  that  additional  insulation  and 
protection. 

Tearing  off  the  old  shingles  was  always 
a  nuisance  and  even  a  destruction — broken 


oJlpplication 

Re~roof  for 
the  last  time 

—  right  over  the  old  shingles 


Restoration 


shrubbery,  littered  lawns,  and  a  great  cutter 
of  splinters  and  dirt  in  the  house  and  around 
the  house  —  and  all  this  destructive  labor 
had  to  be  paid  for  before  the  constructive 
work  was  started. 

Increases  property  value 

The  condition  of  a  roof  is  strongly  re- 
flected in  the  market  value  of  the  house.  It 
is  not  surprising  then,  that  Johns- Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles  when  laid  over  an  old 
roof  more  than  prove  their  worth  in  in- 
creased property  value. 

Johns- Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are 
made  from  asbestos  rock  fibres  combined 
with  Portland  cement  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure. They  have  all  the  permanence  of  the  as- 
bestos rock  from  which  they  are  made — and 


that  has  endured  for  uncounted  ages. 
Each  shingle  is  an  artistic  slab  of 
everlasting  mineral. 

No  more  re-roofing 

These  shingles  can  neither  curl 
nor  chip,  warp  nor  shale.  As  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  decay,  rust  or  burn, 
they  are  practically  indestructible.  So  you 
can  be  sure  that  the  next  re-roofing  bill 
you  pay  will  be  the  last  one  if  you  use 
Johns- Manville  Asbestos  Shingles. 

The  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc., 
whose  business  it  is  to  classify  building 
materials  in  regard  to  fire  risk,  give  to 
Johns- Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  the  high- 
est ratings. 


JOHNS -MAN VILLE,  Inc. 

Madison  Ave.,  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 
Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada 
CANADIAN  JOHNS  -  MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 


A  postcard  will 

bring  this  booklet 

You'll  want  it  when  you  come  to  .decide  on 
re-roofing.  It  proves  that  the  best  shingles  are, 
in  the  long  run,  the  least  expensive.  Send  to 
Johns- Manville,  Inc.,  293  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 
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Asbestos  Shingles 


and  its  allied  products 

JOHNSMANVILLE 
$€rves  in  Comcrtation 

Heat  Insulations,  High 
Temperature  Cements, 
Asbestos  Roofings, 
Packings,  Brake 
Linings,  Fire 
Prevention 
Products 
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DUTTON  BOOKS 

of  TIMELY  INTEREST 

Modern 
Economic  Tendencies 

By  SIDNEY  A.  REEVE 
An  Economic  History  of  America 

MR.  REEVE'S  history  of  American  Economic  Evolu- 
tion to  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  great 
war  ia  a  forceful  penetrating  interpretation  of  the 
country's  economic  situation  as  a  whole. 

He  demonstrates  that  its  troubles  do  not  arise  from 
political  imperfections,  but  from  failure  to  solve  the 
great  problem  of  modern  sociology — how  to  create 
the  organization  of  the  only  authority  truly  sov- 
ereign over  commercialism— that  of  the  Ultimate 
Consumer. 

Its  originality  and  breadth  of  vision  put  the  whole 
science  of  economics,  especially  the  theory  of  pro- 
duction, in  an  entirely  new  light.     Price  SS12.00 

Balkanized  Europe 

By  PAUL  SCOTT  MOWRER 
Nothing  on  Europpan  conditions  since  the  war  is 
nearly  so  comprehensive,  readable  and  informative 
as  this  clear  account  of  just  why  the  reorganized 
states  of  central  and  southeastern  Europe  are  about 
as  secure  factors  in  the  peace  of  Europe  as  lighted 
candles  in  a  powder  magazine.  $5.00 


Democracy  and  the 
Human  Equation 

By  ALLEYNE  IRELAND 
The  New  York  Herald  finds  it :  "  Fascinating  and 
absorbing  ;  it  is  packed  full  of  fact  and  has  a  texture 
of  close  thinking  and  incisive  expression."  $3.00 

War-Time  Strikes 

By  ALEXANDER  M.  BING 
George  Soule  describes  this  boolc  as :  "  Authorita- 
tive in  every  respect,  and  by  far  the  most  com- 
petent, the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  just 
account  of  labor  adjustment  during  the  war  period 
that  has  been  issued."—  The  Nation.  $2.50 

The  Making  of  To-Morrow 

By  HATES  ROBBINS 

The  Public  Ledger  calls  it :  "A  constructive  and 
suggestive  manual  of  industrial  right  living  by  a 
man  who  has  had  various  experiences  in  industrial 
matters  as  director  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  New 
England,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  labor 
of  the  council  of  national  defense  during  the  war." 

$2.00 

Some  Aspects  of  the 
Inequality  of  Incomes  in 
Modern  Communities 

By  HUGH  DALTON 
A  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  from 
some  new  points  of  view.  $5.00 

Across  America  with  the 
King  of  the  Belgians 

By  PIERRE  GOEMAERE 
A  frank  and  very  interesting  picture  of  America  as 
seen  by  a  distinguished  journalist  who  accompanied 
the  Belgian  royalties.  $2.00 

A  NOVEL  OF  UNUSUAL  VALUE 

The  Dixons 

By  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 
An  exceedingly  interesting  story  of  three  genera- 
tions, each  eager  to  play  its  full  part  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  country— but  along  such  different 
lines!   $2.00 

Obtainable  from  any  bookstore  or 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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rlave  Baby  Comfy 

in  a  Gordon  Motor  Crib 

More  pleasure  for  you  when  motoring  with  baby  tucked  snugly 
in  this  convenient  crib.  "The  safest  way,  the  doctors  say." 
Crib  easily  strapped  in  any  touring  car.  Spring  arrangement 
absorbs  all  shocks  over  rou-hest  roads.  Hood  when  raised  pro- 
tects against  weather.  Fold  crib  flat  or  detach  when  not  in 
use.    Sold  everywhere  or  sent  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  and  dealer's  name 
GORDON  MOTOR  CRIB  CO.,  219  N.  StaleSt.,  Dept.  20,  Chicago 


MAPLE  SYRUP 
AND  SUGAR 

Absolutely  Pure 

GEORGE  PORTER 

Highland  Farm,  Alstead,  New  Hampshire 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  1'iftU  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  collegeajpublic  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  Pratt.  Msrr. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 
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Shore  of  Lake  Michigan 

Evanston  —  Chicago 

Write  for  beautiful  boob  of  views  and  do' 

description  of  courses  offered  in  the  Sui 
Session  at  Northwestern  University.  Address 


MASSACHUSETTS 


imyiUiMiMIHIHIMIMIMMIK 
Short -Story  Writing 

A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons, 
taught  by  Dr.].  Berg Esenwein, 
Editor  of  The  Writer  sMonlhh). 
One  pupil  has  received  over 
$5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
written  mostly  in  spare  time. 
Hundreds  are  selling  right  along 
to  the  leading  magazines  and  the 
best  producing  companies. 
Also  courses  in  Play  Writing, 
Photoplay  Writing,  Versifica- 
tion, Journalism,  etc  ^ 
150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Please  Address 

T&e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  58   Springfield ,  Mass . 

ESTABLISHED  I69T  INCORPORATED  l9D* 
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DR.  ESENWEIN 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


Normal  Training  Dept. 
■  1    •  1       Prepares  young  women  with 

W*  T  h  JCSL 1       k'^11  scn0°l  education  for  in- 


teresting and  constructive  oc- 
cupations. Training  is  given 
in  Methods  and  Practice  of 
the  Kindergarten,  Elemen- 
tary School,  Social  Work, 
Community  Work  and  Child 
Welfare. 

A  few  opportunities  to  obtain  free  Tuition. 
Many  requests  for  teachers  and  workers. 
School  Opens  September  19 

Address  for  further  information 
33  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


Culture 
School 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2X  years'  course- 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  tne 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


Unequaled  Opportunity 
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Lansing's  Epochal 
New  Book 

YOU  can  secure  Robert  Lan- 
sing's new  book,  "The  Peace 
Negotiations  :  A  Personal  Nar- 
rative," at  a  great  reduction  by 
sending  us  at  once  a  new  sub- 
scription to  The  Outlook  for  one 
year  at  the  regular  yearly  rate  of 
$5,  with  only  50  cents  additional 
i  for  this  famous  book. 

The  Book  of  the  Year 

The  publication  of  this  book 
is  of  world-wide  importance.  It 
contains  the  first  inner  story  of 
the  Peace  Conference  by  one  of 
the  actual  commissioners.  It 
gives  in  frank  detail  the  dramatic 
events  that  led  up  to  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's resignation  as  Secretary  of 
State.  It  presents  a  vivid  account 
of  Mr.  Lansing's  differences  with 
Woodrow  Wilson,  together  with 
an  engrossing  analysis  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  character  and  thedecline 
of  his  leadership  in  Paris. 

An  Extraordinary  Offer 

Mr.  Lansing's  remarkable  book 
retails  at  $3.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  we  are  able 
to  offer  it  in  combination  with 
The  Outlook  for  one  year  for  only 
$5.50.  The  subscription  price  of 
The  Outlook  alone  is  $5  a  year. 

We  can  guarantee  this  offer  only 
until  May  1,  1921.  It  applies  only  to 
new  subscriptions,  sent  to  us  direct. 
But  present  subscribers  may  take 
advantage  of  this  unusual  offer  if 
they  will  send  us  at  once  the  new 
subscription  of  a  friend,  with-  remit- 
tance of  only  $5.50.  If  you  wish, 
The  Outlook  will  be  sent  to  your 
friend's  address  and  the  book  to 
your  address. 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $5.50  for  which  please  send  the 
next  52  issues  of  The  Outlook  to 
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and  a  copy  of  Robert  Lansing's  book,  "The 
Peace  Negotiations,"  to 
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Mrs.  Sam  C^aree 
Wash! 

,  Perjiia. 


Mellin's  Food  and  milk  has  raised  thou- 
sands of  bright  and  healthy  babies. 

Write  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  and  our  helpful 
book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants." 


THE  OUTLOOK'S  BOOK  STALL 

We  shall  be  glad  to  purchase  for  you  any  book  that  is  in  print.  If  you 
know  the  names  of  the  author  and  publisher,  please  state  them.  If 
you  do  not,  please  write  the  title  of  the  book  clearly  and  we  shall  make 
every  effort  to  secure  the  book  for  you.  Books  ordered  will  be  sent 
as  promptly  as  possible  upon  receipt  of  the  publisher's  price  plus  15c 
for  postage  (20c  west  of  the  Mississippi).  If  the  price  is  not  known 
it  will  be  ascertained  for  you  upon  inquiry. 

THE  OUTLOOK'S  BOOK  STALL,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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(MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS) 

The  New  Gunn  Desks,  exclusively  equipped  with  "Lino" 
Green  Tops,  provide  an  Ideal  Writing  Surface.  No  Var- 
nish to  Mar.  Restful  to  the  Eyes.  Flush  wood  border 
with  rounded  edges. 
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Of  Which  She  J\(everMres 

""VTOU'RE  so  practical,  my  dear,  your  silver  is  simply  wonderful, 
J-  and  yet  you  use  it  every  day." 

She  loves  her  silver — each  and  every  piece  silently  whispers  to 
her  some  little  message  of  usefulness  and  beauty.  Tenderly  she 
treasures  them — knowing  that  their  loveliness  of  years  ago  and 
today  is  to  be  their  unfaded  loveliness  during  years  to  come. 

"Yes,  but  there's  nothing  like  constant  service  to  keep  silverware 
in  perfect  condition;  and  we  do  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
having  it  on  the  table  at  every  meal.  And,  as  you  know,  silver 
is  so  easy  to  take  care  of  that  it's  hardly  worth  thinking  about." 

Gorham  Sterling  Silverware 

IS     SOLD   -  BY      LEADING    JEWELERS  EVERYWHERE 


The  Gorham  Company  ~  Silversmiths  (\Goldsmiths 
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WHAT  WILL  CONGRESS  DO? 

THE  new  Congress  is  indeed  new.  In 
the  Senate  one  looks  in  vain  for  the 
familiar  faces  of  Chamberlain,  of 
Oregon;  Thomas,  of  Colorado;  Phelan, 
of  California;  and  Hoke  Smith,  of  Geor- 
gia. From  the  House  Champ  Clark  has 
gone  forever;  the  most  striking  addi- 
tions to  its  membership  are  noted  in  ex- 
Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio — one  welcome 
instance  where,  due  to  the  recent  elec- 
tion, a  veteran  has  not  given  place  to  a 
fledgeling — and  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  of 
Oklahoma,  the  one  woman  member. 

The  Sixty-seventh  Congress  convened 
on  April  11.  It  differs  in  four  respects 
from  recent  Congresses: 

First,  in  its  96  Senators  and  435  Rep- 
resentatives there  is  a  Republican  ma- 
jority of  22  in  the  Senate  and  170  in  the 
House — a  rather  topheavy  control. 

Second,  for  the  first  time  in  some 
years  Congress  and  the  President  belong 
to  the  same  party. 

Third,  the  President  is  the  first  Sena- 
tor ever  elected  to  that  office,  and  there- 
fore, it  is  assumed,  has  naturally  more 
sympathy  than  his  predecessors  have 
had  with  the  assertions  by  Congress  of 
its  own  dignity  in  its  relations  with  the 
Executive.  There  should,  as  a  conse- 
quence, be  greater  co-ordination  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments of  our  Government  than  has  been 
lately  the  case. 

Fourth,  perhaps  no  Congress  has  ever 
come  into  being  having  to  accept  so 
large  a  legacy  of  vetoed  or  partially  en- 
acted measures  from  a  preceding  Con- 
gress. These  include  the  Army  and 
Navy  appropriations,  the  Budget  Bill, 
the  Emergency  Tariff  and  other  farm 
relief  legislation,  the  Immigration  Reap- 
portionment, and  Separate  Air  Depart- 
ment Bills,  the  measures  providing  for 
Federal  co-operation  with  the  States 
in  education,  reforestation,  and  road- 
building  as  well  as  the  resolutions  look- 
ing towards  a  declaration  of  peace  and 
towards  international  disarmament. 
Under  an  agreement  reached  near  the 
close  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  con- 
sideration of  the  Colombian  Treaty  takes 
precedence  of  all  Senate  business  during 
the  first  week  of  the  present  session. 

Of  the  new  bills  introduced,  the  one 
calling  forth  most  comment  appropri- 
ately deals  with  the  chief  subject  before 
Congress— taxation  reform.  This  the 
bill  would  accomplish  by  providing  a 
one  per  cent  tax  on  sales  of  all  kinds. 
Such  a  tax  would  raise  sufficient  rev- 
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enue,  it  is  estimated,  to  allow  for  the 
reduction  of  the  normal  income  tax  from 
four  to  two  per  cent;  for  a  change  in 
surtaxes  so  that  they  would  not  oppress 
people  of  moderate  income;  finally,  for 
a  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  and  a 
number  of  special  excise  taxes.  Next  in 
popular  interest  are  the  bills  providing 
for  daylight  saving,  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  Government  employees,  for  the 
refunding  of  tolls  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States  using  the  Panama  Canal, 
for  authorizing  Cabinet  members  to  sit 
as  members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  the  proposal  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  fixing  January  1  as  the  date 
when  Presidential  and  Congressional 
terms  of  office  shall  begin.  Several  in- 
vestigations are  expected  to  be  ordered, 
the  most  important  being  an  inquiry 
into  the  railway  situation. 

The  Senate  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress was  organized  March  4;  on  that 
day  it  approved  the  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments and,  after  approving  others,  ad- 
journed some  days  later.  The  Hduse 
organized  on  April  11.  Speaker  Gillctt 
was  re-elected,  receiving  the  full  Repub- 
lican vote.  He  has  been  an  able  Speaker. 
Incidentally,  he  has  served  continuously 
longer  in  the  House  than  has  any  other 
member. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  FIRST 
MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

Only  incomplete  reports  of  President 
Harding's  first  Message  to  Congress 
are  available  as  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 
goes  to  press.  Extended  comment  at 
this  time  is  therefore  impossible.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  what  he  has 
termed  "normalcy"  is  uppermost  in  his 
mind  as  the  object  to  be  obtained,  not 
only  in  domestic  conditions  and  in  for- 
eign relations,  but  also  in  the  mind  of 
the  people. 

Contrary  to  very  general  expectations, 
the  President  'placed  in  the  most  em- 
phatic position  of  his  Message,  not  the 
foreign  problems  of  the  country,  but  its 
domestic  situation. 

He  insists  on  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing expenditure  within  income.  He 
recognizes  as  the  most  dangerous  phase 
of  government  to-day  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic indebtedness  extending  from  the  Na- 
tion at  large  to  the  smallest  political 
subdivision.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  will  call  for 
receipts  from  taxation  amounting  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1922-3  to  at  least  four 
billion  dollars.    He  urges  a  prompt  re- 


vision of  the  internal  laws,  including 
the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax. 

He  urges  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  and  dis- 
cusses other  domestic  problems. 

On  foreign  relations  the  President's 
Message  deals  with  three  important  prob- 
lems— the  resumption  of  a  state  of  peace 
in  this  country,  the  world  association  of 
nations,  and  disarmament.  On  these 
three  subjects  the  three  following  sen- 
tences state  tersely  his  position: 

To  establish  the  state  of  technical 
peace  without  further  delay,  I  should 
approve  a  declaratory  resolution  by 
Congress  to  that  effect,  with  the  quali- 
fications- essential  to  protect  all  our 
rights. 

In  rejecting  the  League  Covenant, 
we  make  no  surrender  of  our  hope 
and  aim  for  an  association  to  promote 
peace,  in  which  we  would  most  heart- 
ily join. 

We  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
other  nations  to  approximate  dis- 
armament, but  merest  prudence  for- 
bids that  we  disarm  alone. 

We  reserve  editorial  discussion  of 
President  Harding's  message  for  an- 
other issue  of  The  Outlook. 

GETTING  AT  THE  ROOT  OF  THE 
EX-SERVICE  MAN'S  TROUBLES 

A credit  mark  can  be  chalked  up  for 
the  Harding  Administration  be- 
cause of  the  promptness  with  which  it 
acted  in  its  effort  to  untangle  the  con- 
fused affairs  of  our  ex-service  men. 
Promptly  after  his  inauguration,  Presi- 
dent Harding  appointed  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Charles  G.  Dawes  as  chairman  of  a 
Committee  for  Disabled  Soldiers.  Other 
members  of  the*  Committee  included 
Colonel  F.  W.  Galbraith,  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion;  Thomas 
W.  Miller,  Alien  Property  Custodian; 
Colonel  Milton  J.  Foreman;  Mrs.  Henry 
A.  Rea,  of  Pittsburgh;  and  Miss  Mabel 
Boardman,  of  Washington.  This  Com- 
mittee has  already  reported  to  the 
President;  and  its  recommendations, 
although  we  have  seen  only  a  summary 
of  this  report,  appear  to  be  very  closely 
in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Legion  and  the  Joint  Committee  for 
Aid  to  Disabled  Veterans,  which  The 
Outlook  discussed  in  its  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 26. 

The  fundamental  demand  of  the 
Dawes  Committee,  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, and  of  the  Legion,  is  for  the  centrali- 
zation of  authority  over  all  the  agencies 
engaged  in  caring  for  the  veterans.  The 
Dawes  Committee,  like  the  two  non- 
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Governmental  organizations,  also  recom- 
mends the  decentralization  of  the  War 
Risk  Bureau  in  order  that  agencies  may 
be  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  which  will  permit  the  Bureau 
to  go  to  the  soldier  rather  than  require 
the  soldier  to  go  to  the  Bureau.  The 
Dawes  Committee  also  asks  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  and  continu- 
ing hospital  programme  and  the  appro- 
priation of  sufficient  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

Now  it  should  be  the  immediate  effort 
of  Congress  to  carry  these  fundamental 
recommendations  into  the  promptest 
effect. 

SAVE  THE  CENTERS 

Congress  appropriated  money  for  an 
army  of  175,000  men.  This  cut  in 
the  size  of  the  Army  naturally  meant  a 
suspension  of  all  recruiting  activities. 
Doubtless  almost  all  those  who  paid  any 
attention  at  all  to  this  announcement  de- 
cided that  the  cut  represented  wise 
economy  and  passed  on  to  the  next  item 
of  interest.  The  fact  that  the  cut  may 
have  been  both  wise  and  necessary,  how- 
ever, does  not  end  the  need  for  discuss- 
ing the  manner  in  which  it  was  made. 

The  cessation  of  recruiting  means 
that  by  June  30  of  this  year  all  Recruit 
Educational  Centers  established  by  the 
Army  since  the  war  will  go  out  of 
existence.  Readers  of  The  Outlook  know 
that  these  Recruit  Educational  Centers 
represent  the  greatest  contribution 
which  the  Army  has  made  towards  help- 
ing the  movement  of  Americanization, 
that  they  constitute  one  of  the  Army's 
chief  justifications  for  existence  as  a 
peace-time  institution. 

These  Centers  have  taken  illiterate 
native-born  Americans,  non  -  English- 
speaking  aliens,  and  turned  them  into 
disciplined,  efficient  soldiers  and  intelli- 
gently patriotic  American  citizens. 
These  Centers  have  .schooled  men  in 
American  history  and  American  ideals. 
They  have  been  worth  all  they  cost  as 
educational  institutions  entirely  aside 
from  their  value  as  military  assets. 

If  the  Army  is  to  be  permanently  re- 
duced to  175,000  men,  the  reduction 
should  not  be  made  at  the  cost  of  wiping 
these  schools  out  of  existence.  If  neces- 
sary, the  Army  should  be  authorized  to 
enlist  annually  10,000  illiterates  and 
non-English-speaking  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  discharge  a  similar  number 
of  trained  soldiers  into  a  reserve.  Ten 
thousand  men  a  year  would  give  the 
Army  enough  material  to  keep  these 
schools  in  operation. 

The  Recruit  Educational  Centers  are 
not  only  valuable  as  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  for  citizenship, 
but  they  are  a  military  asset  of  two- 
fold value.  They  are  valuable  not  only 
because  they  draw  upon  a  reservoir  of 
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strength  untouched  prior  to  the  war, 
but  also  because  they  are  a  constant 
stimulus  and  inspiration  to  the  officers 
charged  with  their  development  and 
maintenance.    There  is  little  danger  of 
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a  West  Pointer,  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  the  officer  largely  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  the  Recruit  Educational  Cen- 
ters. He  is  also  the  creator  of  the  Cadence 
System  of  Close  Order  Drill,  which  has  been 
widely  used  with  astonishing  results  in  the 
training  of  raw  troops 

Prussianism  among  army  officers  who 
can  conduct  and  comprehend  the  work 
of  those  schools. 


PEONAGE  AND  MURDER 

The  horror  of  the  accounts  of  the  mur- 
der of  several  Negroes— the  number 
is  placed  as  high  as  eleven — on  a  farm 
twenty  miles  from  Covington,  in  Geor- 
gia, has  attracted  public  attention  to 
the  general  question  of  so-called  "peon- 
age" in  the  South.  However  bad  the 
practice  under  the  laws  of  Georgia  and 
other  Southern  States  may  be,  it  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  atrocious 
wholesale  murder  is  not  one  of  the 
necessary  results  of  peonage.  It  is  true, 
however,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated  by 
the  public  press,  that  the  brutal  and 
sickening  murder  of  these  Negroes  had 
its  inception  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  white  men  carrying  on  a  farm  under 
forced  labor  conditions  to  conceal  from 
Federal  agents  illegal  acts  they  had 
committed  against  these  very  peonage 
laws. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  word  "peonage" 
means  the  "illegal  holding  of  a  man  in 
personal  bondage  for  debt."  Practically 
speaking,  the  peonage  practiced  in  the 
South  does  not  conform  to  this  defini- 


tion. It  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
under  the  law  for  a  Negro  convicted  in 
court  of  some  offense  to  be  bailed  out 
or  to  have  his  fine  paid  by  some  white 
man  who  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  charges  against  the  Negro,  on 
the  undertaking  that  the  Negro  shall 
work  out,  as  the  phrase  goes,  the 
amount  paid  on  his  account.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  Negro  is  a  free  agent;  he  need 
not  accept  the  arrangement,  and,,  if  he 
does,  he  must  give  his  written  consent 
to  it.  Practically,  however,  the  Negro 
has  little  choice;  the  only  alternative 
is  for  him  to  serve  out  his  sentence  or 
await  (if  it  is  a  bail  case)  trial  under 
extremely  disagreeable  prison  conditions. 

In  many  cases  the  system  may  work 
without  great  injustice.  This  is  likely 
to  be  so  where  the  Negro  in  question  is 
handed  over  to  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity 
in  which  he  lives  and  the  whole  affair 
is  local.  The  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  the  section  in  Georgia  where 
this  crime  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  on  this  farm 
"city  Negroes  from  stockades  were  used," 
but  that  also  there  have  been  many  com- 
plaints about  smaller  farms.  It  is  natural 
enough  that  where  men  are  held  in  such 
semi-servitude  disputes  will  arise  between 
the  employers,  who  have  a  tendency  to 
claim  that  the  Negro  is  shirking  work 
and  is  not  fairly  living  up  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  the  Negroes,  who  claim  that 
they  are  overworked,  underfed,  confined 
in  stockades,  and  sometimes  held  under 
actual  duress  after  (as  they  hold)  they 
have  worked  out  their  freedom.  The 
Governor  of  Georgia  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "After  some  communities  in  Geor- 
gia have  driven  away  their  farm  labor 
and  driven  away  their  farm  loans,  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  down 
and  think  over  calmly  whether  it  pays 
to  deal  justly  with  the  Negro." 

One  thing  is  perfectly  evident.  It  is 
that  if  such  laws  are  to  exist  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  the  State  or  local  com- 
munity to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  kind  of  "peonage" 
agreement  is  carried  out.  There  should 
be  a  most  thorough  system  of  inspection 
of  all  farms  and  industries  where  Ne- 
groes are  put  out  to  labor  in  this  fash- 
ion. There  may  be  an  open  question  as 
to  the  desirability  or  utter  wrongness  of 
the  system,  but- whatever  view  is  taken 
as  to  that,  it  is  simple  humanity  to  pre- 
vent abuses  under  the  law  and  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  Such  an  occurrence  as 
these  cold-blooded  murders  ought  not 
to  be  possible  in  any  civilized  community. 

In  the  present  instance  the  Georgia 
authorities  acted  swiftly.  The  white 
man  accused  of  these  crimes  was  brought 
promptly  to  trial.  The  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  mercy,  which  automatically 
requires  a   sentence  of  life  imprison- 
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ment.  Governor  Dorsey,  of  Georgia,  has 
stated  that  this  recommendation  met  with 
widespread  disapproval  throughout  his 
State  and  that  if  the  accused  were  guilty 
he  should  be  hanged.  Other  indictments 
against  the  accused  farmer  are  still 
awaiting  trial,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  extreme  penalty  may  yet  be  applied. 
Peonage,  according  to  Governor  Dorsey, 
exists  in  three  or  four  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  counties  of  Georgia, 
and  in  these  counties  the  local  authori- 
ties are  working  in  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  agents  towards  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  evil. 

HERRICK  SUCCESSOR 
TO  HERRICK 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  it  is  announced, 
is  President  Harding's  choice  as 
Ambassador  to  France. 

The  other  night,  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  ex-Premier  Viviani  described 
the  anxiety  of  the  Germans  in  Paris  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  and,  in 
particular,  the  German  Ambassador's 
appeal  to  Mr.  Herrick,  then  American 
Ambassador,  for  permission  to  raise  the 
American  flag  over  the  German  Embassy 
alongside  the  German  ensign.  The  re- 
quest met  with  instant  refusal.  But  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  in  Paris  were 
glad  to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Herrick's 
fiber  take  over  their  affairs,  as  then  be- 
came our  duty,  on  the  severance  of  re- 
lations between  Germany  and  France. 

Mr.  Herrick  already  had  a  great  bui* 
den  to  bear  in  the  task  of  caring  for  the 
eight  thousand  Americans  then  in  Paris. 
A  man  of  prevision,  he  had,  the  month 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  commu- 
nicated with  our  Government  regarding 
the  transportation  of  the  many  Amer- 
icans who,  he  foresaw,  would  be  unable 
to  escape  from  the  scene  of  war.  He 
secured  transportation  and,  what  is 
more,  financial  accommodation — for  in 
the  crisis  the  banks  were  able  to  pay  out 
a  fraction  of  the  letters  of  credit  and 
travelers'  checks.  Long  a  banker,  Mr. 
Herrick  secured  this  accommodation  by 
a  simple  banking  proposition.  The 
French  Government  had  to  make  im- 
mediate war  purchases  in  America.  Our 
Ambassador  induced  the  Government  to 
deposit  $6,000,000  for  such  purchases  on 
account  with  American  bankers  in 
Paris.  The  Government  did  so,  at  the 
rate  of  five  francs  to  the  dollar;  later 
the  Government  increased  the  amount 
to  $18,000,000.  The  American  bankers 
in  Paris,  alarmed,  put  their  safes  in  the 
Embassy  cellar.  The  result  oi"  Mr.  Her- 
rick's transaction  was  that  American  let- 
ters and  checks  were  paid  not  only  in 
France  but  also  in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Spain. 
In  this  country  a  Democratic  Admin- 
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istration  had  already  come  into  power, 
but,  fortunately,  the  Republican  Ambas- 
sador, appointed  by  President  Taft,  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  official  station  at 
Paris  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Herrick 
had  exactly  the  ability  and  experience 
needed  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Not 
only  had  he  known  how  to  manage  the 
American  colony  and  the  German  colony, 
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he  knew  how  to  manage  the  French; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  ex- 
President  Poincare's  welcome  to  Presi- 
dent Harding's  appointment  of  Mr.  Her- 
rick to  be  again  Ambassador  to  France. 
Within  two  months  after  the  war  broke 
out  the  French  Government  and  the 
foreign  diplomats  had  fled  to  Bordeaux. 
Mr.  Herrick,  who  had  already  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  affections  of  the 
French,  remained  in  Paris,  thus  emulat- 
ing Elihu  Washburne's  fine  example  in 
1871. 


20  April 

PRESIDENT  POINCARE  AND 
AMRASSADOR  HERRICK 

M Raymond  Poincark,  thenPresident, 
.before  leaving  Paris,  expressed  to 
Mr.  Herrick  his  deep  appreciation  of  such 
bravery.  Mr.  Herrick  told  the  Presi- 
dent that,  while  the  French  Government 
held  legal  title  to  the  art  treasures  of 
Paris,  they  really  belonged  to  the  whole 
world,  and  so  a  foreign  ambassador 
would  certainly  be  entitled  to  protect 
them  in  every  possible  way.  Mr.  Her- 
rick added  that  he  believed  America 
would  be  a  restraining  influence  on  the 
invader  from  violating  international 
law,  and  that  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor's presence  might  also  have  a  steady- 
ing influence  on  the  remaining  popula- 
tion in  Paris.  Some  1,250,000  persons 
had  fled  during  the  preceding  forty-eight 
hours.   It  did  have  such  influence. 

M.  Poincare  adds:  "In  the  delicate 
negotiations  now  to  be  conducted  with 
the  United  States  Mr.  Herrick  will  be 
our  witness  and  guaranty."  He  will  in- 
deed. As  in  the  former  exigency,  so  Mr. 
Herrick  brings  ideal  attainments  to  the 
present  situation.  Courteous,  discreet, 
wise,  shrewd,  energetic,  persistent,  he 
will  bring  reassurance  to  a  people  who 
have  been  somewhat  disillusionized  with 
regard  to  America.  In  M.  Poincare's 
words,  "As  President  Wilson  forgot 
there  was  an  American  Senate,  we 
thought  ourselves  entitled  to  do  likewise. 
Rather  late  we  have  awakened  from  our 
long  dream.  Practically  everything  has 
to  be  done  over  again." 

The  proposed  Anglo-Americo-French 
Treaty  to  protect  France  against  any 
recurrence  of  a  German  attack  still  slum- 
bers in  the  Senate.  The  French  with- 
irew  from  their  expected  Rhine  frontier, 
recommended  by  Foch  and  other  mili- 
tary experts,  trusting  in  American  and 
British  promises  concerning  this  Treaty 
as  an  offset  to  that  frontier.  We  have 
given  France  neither  the  Treaty  nor 
any  substitute.  Mr.  Herrick  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  combining  with  his  strong 
sense  of  American  independence  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  this  situation 
and  the  consequent  French  point  of  view. 

A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  TO 
CUT  A  FIFTH  OF  A  SECOND 

Track  records  are  closely  approach- 
ing the  limits  of  human  achievement. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
the  dashes.  It  seems  a  great  deal  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  marks  set 
by  the  great  English  runner,  A.  Shrubb, 
who  holds  every  record  from  one  to  ten 
miles,  will  be  appreciably  cut  down  than 
that  the  present  time  for  the  hundred- 
yard  dash  will  be  shaved  a  fraction  of  a 
second. 

A  runner  has  appeared  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  however,  an  athlete  of  the  Uni- 
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CHARLES  PADDOCK 

of  the  University  of  California,  who  broke  the 
record  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  at  a 
meet  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  on  Saturday,  March  2G. 
The  old  record  was  21  1-5.  Paddock  broke  the 
tape  in  21 

versity  of  Southern  California,  who  has 
cut  a  fifth  of  a  second  from  the  world's 
record  for  the  220-yard  dash.  The  pre- 
vious record  was  established  by  B.  J. 
Wefers  in  1896,  who  ran  the  distance  in 
21 1-5  seconds.  The  present  record 
holder,  Charles  Paddock,  has  not  only 
broken  this  record,  but  he  has  also 
tied  the  record  of  9  3-5  seconds  for  the 
100-yard  dash,  which  has  stood  since  it 
was  established  by  D.  J.  Kelly  in  1906. 
Will  California's  phenomenal  runner  be 
able  to  lower  this  mark? 

DISTINGUISHED  JEWISH 
VISITORS 

The  propaganda  for  the  repatriation 
of  Palestine  by  the  Jews  has  received 
notable  impetus  in  America  by  the  ar- 
rival here  of  two  distinguished  leaders 
in  the  movement — Dr.  Albert  Einstein 
and  Professor  Chaim  Weizmann. 

Dr.  Einstein,  a  citizen  of  Switzerland, 
is  the  famous  protagonist  of  what  is 
known  as  "Relativity" — a  scientific  the- 
ory of  space  and  time  as  applied  to 
physics,  astronomy,  and  mathematics. 
Dr.  Einstein  first  became  interested  in 
this  theory,  he  says,  through  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  and  expansion 
of  light  in  space.  His  theory,  he  adds, 
is  a  step  in  the  further  development  of 
the  Newtonian  theory. 

Professor  Weizmann  is  the  discoverer 


of  trinitrotoluol,  the  explosive  commonly 
known  as  TNT.  During  the  war  he  was 
the  head  of  the  British  Admiralty  labora- 
tories. He  is  President  of  the  Zionist 
World  Organization. 

These  eminent  Jews  are  here  primarily 
to  get  financial  aid  and  encouragement 
for  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 
In  1914  a  site  was  purchased  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  In  1918  Dr.  Weizmann 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first 
building.  Another  building  has  now 
been  purchased.  The  library  already 
numbers  some  thirty  thousand  volumes, 
and  is  rapidly  growing.  The  traditional 
respect  for  knowledge  which  the  Jews 
have  always  maintained  makes  this 
starting  of  a  university  of  their  own  a 
matter  of  peculiar  pride  to  them,  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  located  in  Jerusalem 
is  of  course  a  special  impulse  towards 
the  expression  of  Hebrew  genius.  May 
the  ideal  be  realized  of  a  university 
which  shall  play  its  part  as  interpreter 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
worlds! 

IRELAND'S  DISTRESSFUL  STATE 
T  n  and  out  of  Parliament  there  is  urged 
JL  a  new  and  definite  British  plan  of 
action  in  Ireland.  When  a  partisan 
body  such  as  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  in  America  declares  that  "the 
Imperial  British  army  in  Ireland  has 
been  guilty  of  proved  excesses  not  in- 
comparable in  degree  and  kind  with 
those  alleged  by  the  Bryce  report  on  Bel- 
gium atrocities  to  have  been  committed 
by  the  Imperial  German  army,"  every 
one  recognizes  exaggeration  and  heated 
rhetoric.  But  when  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
usually  a  man  of  moderation,  in  a  letter 
to  the  London  "Times"  says  that  "the 
responsible  Ministers  suppressed  the 
truth  in  the  Cork  case,  gave  extravagant 


explanations  in  regard  to  the  creameries, 
and — worst  of  all — refused  to  give  any 
satisfaction  to  public  opinion  outraged 
by  the  official  lynchings  of  helpless  un- 
armed prisoners,"  one  feels  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  provocation,  the  Govern- 
ment must  lose  no  time  in  sternly  re- 
pressing lawlessness. 

That  the  provocation  for  reprisals  has 
been  great  indeed  is  shown  by  a  state- 
ment given  to  the  press  in  this  country 
by  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington, 
in  reply  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred.    This  statement  says: 

The  report  of  the  Committee  lays 
stress  on  so-called  reprisals,  and  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  before  even  the 
Irish  propagandists  suggested  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  that  reprisals  were  tak- 
ing place  92  policemen,  12  soldiers, 
and  23  civilians  had  been  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  and  159  policemen,  56  sol- 
diers, and  74  civilians  wounded,  in 
most  cases  without  a  chance  of  de- 
fending themselves.  By  the  same 
date  1,200  buildings  had  been  burned 
and  wholly  or  partly  destroyed. 

This  is  a  terrible  indictment  against 
the  murder  methods  of  supporters  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  revolution.  It  is  totally 
ignored  in  the  remonstrance  made  by 
the  American  Committee  for  Relief  in 
Ireland  against  other  parts  of  this  ap- 
parently official  British  statement,  and 
especially  against  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  need  of  American  charity  in 
Ireland.  The  Relief  Committee  declares 
that  its  work  is  purely  humanitarian 
and  non-political,  and  that  "military  and 
civil  authorities  in  Ireland  have  again 
and  again  assured  our  representatives 
there  that  the  situation  calls  for  help 
from  America."  It  quotes  the  London 
"Times"  as  saying  that  the  burning  of 
the  creameries  and  other  devastation  in 
Ireland  amounts  to  many  millions  of 
pounds  in  value  and  says  that  British 
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aid  in  sufficient  quantity  is  not  forth- 
coming. The  American  Red  Cross  is 
contributing  $100,000  from  its  reserve 
relief  fund  to  Irish  relief  through  the 
American  Relief  Committee. 

Americans  are  always  ready  to  help 
the  suffering  of  innocent  people,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  fierce  and 
too  often  lawless  conflicts  in  Ireland 
large  numbers  of  guiltless  people  have 
been  thrown  into  distress. 

AN  IMPERIAL  IIAUSFRAU 

The  story  is  told  in  Germany  that 
when  one  of  the  young  princes  was 
being  prepared  for  confirmation  and  the 
divine  intrusted  with  the  task  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  boy  that  all  human 
beings  were  sinners,  the  little  prince  re- 
monstrated thus: 

"Papa  may  be  a  sinner,  but  mamma 
is  not.  I  know  she  is  not.  She  is  an 
absolute  saint." 

The  influence  of  the  Empress  Augusta 
Victoria,  who  has  just  died,  at  Doom, 
Holland,  upon  her  children  is  reputed 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  was 
their  father's  and  their  love  for  her 
very  much  greater.  The  Empress  was 
essentially  a  woman  of  the  home.  As 
such  she  realized  her  husband's  epigram- 
matic characterization  of  what  the  per- 
fect woman's  round  of  life  should  be. 
This  was  his  famous  doctrine  of  the 
five  K's:  "Kirche,  KiicJie,  Kleider,  Kin- 
der, und  Kaiser"  (church,  kitchen, 
clothes,  children,  and  Kaiser).  One 
woman,  on  hearing  this,  remarked:  "It 
is  a  wonder  he  didn't  put  himself  first." 
While  Augusta  Victoria  fulfilled  the  Em- 
peror's ideals  as  to  the  German  Haus- 
frau,  she  did  more.  She  had  tact  in 
managing  him.  When  he  chose,  he  could 
himself  be  tactful;  but  in  public  he  was 
frequently  vain,  bumptious  and  egotis- 
tical, even  more  frequently  so  in  the 
home  circle.  For  such  a  moody  man 
Augusta  Victoria  was  an  admirable  con- 
sort. 

She  was  born  in  1858,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Frederick 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  She  lived  to  see 
some  of  the  territory  of  that  duchy  re- 
vert to  Denmark  and  she  lived  to  see  the 
prince  whom  she  married  in  1881  an 
exile  in  Holland,  and  their  eldest  son  as 
well. 

It  took  all  the  Empress's  well-known 
religious  fervor  to  carry  her  through  the 
trials  of  her  life.  She  had  a  mania  for 
church  building  and  provided  many 
houses  of  worship  in  Berlin  and  other 
cities  with  her  own  money  and  that 
which  she  had  collected  herself.  She 
was  rather  grimly  the  personification  of 
virtue,  and  the  gay  Berliners  found  her 
dull  and  sectarian.  But  throughout  Ger- 
many she  was  regarded  as  a  model  wife, 
mother,  and  home-maker,  and  as  such 
she  quickly  won  and  always  retained  the 


sincere  affection  of  the  whole  people. 
They  did  not,  however,  regard  her  as 
possessing  the  attributes  of  royalty; 
certainly  she  did  not  succeed  so  appro- 
priately to  an  Imperial  crown  as  did  her 
mother-in-law,  the  Empress  Frederick. 
While  the  Emperor  enjoyed  his  wife's 
simplicity  in  her  home  life,  when  she 
appeared  at  Court  his  love  for  display 
made  him  desire  that  she  should  out- 
snine  all  other  women.  To  this  end  he 
helped  to  provide  her  with,  it  is  said, 
nearly  two  million  dollars'  worth  of 
jewelry,  a  collection,  it  is  believed, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  late  Empress 
of  Russia. 

And  now  this  German  Imperial  Hans- 
frau  is  dead,  and  her  husband  has  to 
stay  on  the  Dutch  side  of  the  border 
while  her  body  is  carried  to  Potsdam  for 
burial. 

The  announcement  of  Augusta  Vic- 
toria's death  has  been  variously  received 
in  Germany.  "Freiheit,"  the  Indepen- 
dent Socialist  organ,  recorded  it  in  three 
lines  on  the  second  page.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  pa- 
pers appeared  with  black  mourning 
borders  around  the  headline:  "Our 
Kaiserin  is  dead." 

A  GREAT  HISTORICAL  PAINTER 

The  other  day  in  Paris- a  regiment  of 
infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
two  batteries  of  artillery  formed  a  mili- 
tary escort  at  the  funeral  of  a  painter. 

He  must  have  been  an  unusual  painter 
to  have  received  such  an  unusual  tribute. 
He  was.  The  French  Government  thus 
distinguishes  the  last  honors  paid  to 
very  great  men  in  French  letters  and 
art.  We  remember,  for  instance,  the 
military  escort  at  Victor  Hugo's  funeral. 

In  many  respects  Jean  Paul  Laurens 
was  like  Victor  Hugo.  The  works  of 
both  men  were  cast  in  heroic  mold. 
The  same  spirit  inspired  Hugo's  "Mis- 
erables"  and  his  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris" 
as  Laurens's  "Death  of  Sainte-Genevieve," 
"The  Excommunication  of  Robert  the 
Pious,"  "The  Vengeance  of  Urban  VI," 
and  "Waterloo."  These  and  other 
works  gave  to  their  creator  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  eminent  histori- 
cal painter  of  his  century.  Hugo  and 
Laurens  had  the  same  tendencies  with 
regard  to  subject-matter;  it  must  be 
dramatic,  tragic,  often  gloomy  and  grue- 
some. They  were  alike  in  their  devel- 
opment of  their  themes;  spirited  and 
powerful  as  it  was,  there  were  some- 
times deficiencies  in  treatment,  particu- 
larly shown  by  Laurens's  lack  of  har- 
monious color.  Both  men  were  realists, 
and  apparently  exaggerated  realists  at 
that.  To  the  accusation  that  Laurens 
overemphasized  elements  of  horror  and 
terror  in  his  pictures,  he  would  reply 
that  they  were  no  more  terrifying  than 
was  the  truth,  and  that  his  historical 


scenes  represented  nothing  not  justly 
amplified  by  careful  research  and  study. 

Laurens  was  eighty-four  years  old. 
He  belonged  to  the  nineteenth  century 
rather  than  to  ours,  for  it  was  in  that 
century  that  most  of  his  work  was  done. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  it  in 
this  country  is  his  mural  painting  "Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown,"  in  the  Baltimore 
Court  House. 

Despite  the  militancy  of  most  of  his 
subject-matter,  Laurens  was  a  quiet, 
modest  man,  an  ascetic  and  a  recluse. 
He  was  not  so  much  absorbed  in  his 
own  work,  however,  as  not  always  to  be 
alive  to  every  opportunity  of  welcoming 
and  aiding  any  progress  in  art.  He  was 
specially  helpful  to  three  generations  of 
American  art  students  in  Paris.  Indeed, 
no  one  among  French  artists  was  better 
known  as  the  friend  of  the  foreigner. 

SEAMEN  ASHORE 

The  American  sailor  aboard  ship  is 
better  off  than  he  used  to  be.  Under 
the  Seamen's  Act,  passed  in  1915,  his 
skill  has  been  standardized,  limits  have 
been  put  upon  continuous  hours  of  ser- 
vice, and  better  conditions  on  shipboard 
have  been  provided. 

The  sailors  have  also  profited  on 
shore.  In  cordial  relationship  with 
those  two  excellent  organizations,  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  and 
the  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
started  a  chain  of  seaman's  services,  be- 
ginning at  New  York  City  and  ulti- 
mately to  reach  around  the  world,  pro- 
viding decent  living  quarters,  excellent 
food  at  a  minimum  .price,  mail  and  bank- 
ing facilities,  a  free  employment  bureau 
and  social  center. 

In  the  Brooklyn  branch  alone  last 
year  the  attendance  averaged  over  800 
men  a  day.  Between  $15,000  and  $20,000 
a  month  were  "banked"  by  the  men  for 
safe-keeping.  The  branch  conducts  the 
largest  free  employment  bureau  in 
Greater  New  York;  during  the  time 
when  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  labor 
it  supplies  some  3,000  men  a  month  with 
jobs.  The  branch  also  runs  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  standard  supplies  such  as 
are  in  demand  among  seamen.  This  does 
away  with  one  more  evil  which  has 
always  beset  the  seaman;  for  from  time 
immemorial  the  unscrupulous  merchants 
of  the  water-front  have  considered  him 
their  legitimate  prey.  Now  through 
this  Y  shop  he  can  get  his  supplies  at 
prices  which  insure  him  value  received. 
That  decent  living  quarters  are  in  de- 
mand is  proved  by  the  fact  that  last  year 
the  Brooklyn  branch  turned  away  over  ten 
thousand  men  for  lack  of  accommodat- 
ing space.  A  new  building  is  necessary. 

The  Manhattan  branch  of  the  Y 
Sailors'  Clubs  was  opened  last  December, 
and  during  the  first  month  8,250  seamen 
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visited  it.  Aside  from  the  other  Amer- 
ican branches,  a  similar  work  has  been 
begun  at  Liverpool,  London,  Southamp- 
ton, Havre,  Brest,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp, 
and  Havana.  The  need  elsewhere  is  in- 
dicated in  a  recent  letter  from  Constan- 
tinople: 

Our  own  American  sailors,  number- 
ing' five  thousand,  are  coming  into 
this  rotten  city.  There  are  a  total 
of  seven  ships  in  the  harbor,  besides 
those  in  these  waters.  Last  month 
there  were  more  than  88,000  sailors 
here  and  twenty  ships.  If  the  Amer- 
ican sailors  need  help  anywhere,  they 
need  it  here.  On  pay  day  they  take 
the  town  and  .  .  .  join  in  a  gay  jam- 
boree that  could  hardly  be  equaled  in 
the  days  of  Sodom. 

Every  one  should  support  the  Y  pro- 
gramme of  sailors'  clubs  versus  the  dive. 

MR.  PIM  PASSES  BY 

It  is  strange  how  much  trouble  a 
kindly  old  man  who  has  no  other 
thought  in  the  world  than  to  secure  a 
perfectly  harmless  letter  of  introduction 
can  cause  in  a  well-regulated  and  peace- 
ful family.  Of  course  the  old  man  did 
have  a  very  treacherous  memory,  the 
daughter  of  the  household  a  most  uncon- 
ventional and  spontaneous  way  of  dis- 
cussing confidential  family  matters  with 
casual  passers-by,  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  had  for  a  second  husband  a  most 
estimable,  but  somewhat  stuffy,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  George  Harden,  who,  if 
he  lived  in  New  England  instead  of  Old, 
might  have  been  described  as  distinctly 
"sot  in  his  ways."  Added  to  this,  the 
lady's  first  husband  was  a  fraudulent 
promoter  supposed  to  have  been  success- 
fully buried  in  Australia  many  years 
since.  This  is  the  fact  which  her  step- 
daughter confides  to  Mr.  Pim,  the 
elderly  gentleman  in  search  of  a  letter 
of  introduction,  within  a  very  few  min- 
utes after  he  enters  the  house.  She 
also  tells  him  the  name  of  this  first  hus- 
band, a  most  unusual  name — a  name 
which  has  oluded  our  minds  just  as  it 
had  eluded  that  of  Mr.  Pim.  Rather,  we 
should  say,  that  later  in  the  day  (and 
the  play)  Mr.  Pim  forgetfully  attaches 
this  name  to  a  story  which  he  tells  of 
an  adventure  which  befell  a  fellow-pas- 
senger on  a  recent  voyage  from  Australia. 

The  J.  P.  and  his  wife  are  convinced 
that  her  first  husband  is  still  alive.  The 
J.  P.  is  immensely  shocked.  His  wife, 
conscious  of  no  wrong-doing  on  her  own 
part,  is  relatively  unshaken.  The  pos- 
sibility of  release  from  her  present  mar- 
riage— a  release  which  she  dees  not  in 
the  least  desire — opens  to  her  a  vista  of 
accomplishment  to  which  she  does  not 
close  her  eyes.  There  is  the  matter  of 
new  curtains  for  the  living-room,  for 
instance,  curtains  to  which  her  husband 
violently  objects;  there  is  the  matter  of 
a  most  agreeable  suitor  for  her  step- 
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daughter's  hand,  a  suitor  to  whom  her 
husband  objects  on 'the  ground  that  he 
is  a  Socialist,  and  an  artist,  to  boot,  who 
nsists  upon  painting  square  clouds  when 
the  J.  P.  believes  -clouds  to  be  round. 

How  the  wife  of  the  J.  P.,  in  the  per- 
son of  Laura  Hope  Crewes,  succeeds  in 
untangling  these  and  other  difficulties 
of  a  similar  domestic  nature  there  is  no 
space  to  tell  here.  Sufficient 'to  say  that 
when  Mr.  Pim  passes  in  and  out  of  the 
family  circle  for  the  last  time,  carrying 
his  treacherous  memory  and  his  good  in- 
tentions elsewhere,  the  family  is  firmly 
reunited  and  the  curtains  are  safely 
hung.  The  curtains  may  be  seen  in 
process  of  preparation  for  this  event  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  audience  is  quite  as  delighted 
with  Mr.  Milne's  ingenious  comedy  as 
is  Mrs.  George  Marden  (Laura  Hope 
Crewes)  with  her  new  curtains. 


GEORGE  HARRISON  MIFFLIN 

It  is  fortunately  easy  to  point  out 
many  leaders  in  American  business 
and  industry  who  regard  their  life-work 
in  the  light  of  an  art  or  a  profession. 
It  is  the  creative  aspect  of  business 
which  appeals  to  them.  They  approach 
their  labor  with  a  passion  for  achieve- 
ment and  they  do  not  measure  that 


achievement,  some  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, wholly  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents'. 

Such  a  man  was.  George  Harrison  Mif- 
flin, head  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  who  died  in 
Boston  on  April  6. 

Mr.  Mifflin  was  born  in  1845;  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1865.  He 
entered  the  publishing  field  in  1867.  He 
was  associated  in  turn  with  the  house 
of  Hurd  &  Houghton,  which  became 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  later 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and,  after  the 
incorporation  of  that  firm  in  1908,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
and  the  Riverside  Press. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Mifflin 
was  accepted  as  the  leader  in  his  field 
of  activity;  and  his  title  to  leadership 
was  acknowledged,  not  only  because  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  business  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  but  also  because  his 
name  had  become  synonymous  with  the 
highest  ideals  and  the  best  traditions 
in  the  book  world  of  America.  A  book 
with  Mr.  Mifflin  was  something  more 
than  a  commodity.  He  felt  the  joy  of 
an  artist  in  the  study  of  typography  and 
format.  The  catalogue  of  his  publish- 
ing house  bears  witness  to  the  responsi- 
bility that  Mr.  Mifflin  felt  towards  the 
profession  of  letters.  He  was  the  worthy 
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representative  of  a  business  tradition 
which  has  endured  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

GERMANY  CALLED 

THE  DANCE 
SHALL  FRANCE  PAY 
THE  PIPER? 

DESOLATION  in  France  is  not  the 
result  of  war. 
When  the  Germans  began  to 
overrun  the  northern  part  of  France, 
which  is  the  richest  part  agriculturally 
and  industrially,  they  had,  it  is  true,  a 
military  purpose,  but  it  was  incidental 
to  a  purpose  that  was  not  in  any  sense 
military.  They  desired  and  expected  a 
victory,  but  they  determined  to  secure 
something  for  themselves  —  something 
which,  whether  they  had  victory  or  not, 
would  remain.  So  far  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  and  retaining  it.  They 
set  out  to  put  their  next-door  neighbors 
out  of  business.  If  a  victory  at  arms 
could  be  won,  so  much  the  better;  but 
a  victory  at  arms  would  have  been  only 
one  of  the  means,  and  not  necessarily 
an  essential  means,  to  the  greater  and 
more  sinister  end.  Germany  invaded 
France,  not  to  defeat  an  enemy,  but  to 
destroy  a  neighbor. 

For  most  people  in  America  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  the  truth 
of  this.  It  is  not  rhetoric.  It  is  not  a 
figurative  way  of  describing  the  horrors 
of  war.  The  cold,  businesslike,  calcu- 
lating deliberation  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans planned  to  destroy  the  vitality  of 
a  people  whom  they  could  not  conquer 
is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer 
who  has  been  in  Douai,  or  Cambrai,  or 
St.  Quentin,  who  has  seen  the  acres  of 
murdered  fruit  trees,  or  the  mining  town 
of  Lens.  The  interior  of  houses  wrecked, 
though  the  exterior  remained  untouched 
by  shell-fire;  tombs  and  graves  outside 
the  zone  of  military  operations  foully 
desecrated;  tools  and  machinery  capable 
of  use  in  hastening  convalescence  from 
war  destroyed  or  rendered  useless;  and 
the  very  fuel  resources  of  the  nation 
deep  in  the  ground  scientifically  rendered 
inaccessible  for  years  to  come — these 
were  but  some  of  the  means  which  the 
Germans  used,  not  to  win  a  decision  in 
a  dispute  with  France,  but  to  enfeeble 
France  and  as  far  as  possible  destroy  her. 

Since  Americans  cannot  themselves 
all  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  results  of 
German  villainy,  they  are  under  some 
moral  obligation  to  heed  the  testimony 
of  witnesses.  Some  of  this  evidence  is 
presented  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook. 
In  his  article  Stephane  Lauzanne  pre- 
sents some  testimony  as  to  what  the  Ger- 
mans did  to  the  coal  mines  at  Lens.  The 


utter  desolation  of  that  city,  which  once 
harbored  over  thirty  thousand  people, 
is  but  the  superficial  sign  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  coal  mines  upon  which  that 
city  depended.  So  throughout  the  whole 
devastated  region  of  France  there  is  to 
be  found  this  kind  of  destruction. 

It  is  for  this  that  Germany  is  called 
upon  to  pay  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
It  is  for  this  that  the  Germans  have 
pledged  themselves  to  pay.  It  is  for 
this  that  the  Germans  are  morally  bound 
to  pay. 

Of  course  the  Germans  say  they  can- 
not pay.  That  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. What  was  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pected is  that  they  have  been  believed. 
Why  can  they  not  pay?  It  is  not  as  if 
they  were  asked  to  do  something  that 
nobody  had  ever  done  before.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world,  somebody  has 
already  paid.  That  somebody  is  France. 
It  seems  preposterous  for  Germany  to 
say  that  she  cannot  do  what  France  has 
already  done.  She  can  pay  because 
France  has  paid.  It  is  not  a  new  burden 
which  France  is  asking  Germany  to 
bear;  it  is  simply  the  burden  that 
France  herself  is  already  bearing.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  transferring  the 
German-made  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  France  to  the  shoulders  of  Germany. 

If  Germany  is  allowed  to  escape  the 
bearing  of  that  burden  and  to  leave  it 
for  France  to  bear,  she  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  one  of  the  main  objects  in 
starting  what  we  euphemistically  call  her 
war.  Of  course  Germany  does  not  want  to 
bear  the  burden,  but  of  course  she  can. 

In  the  light  of  what  France  is  doing 
under  German  compulsion,  it  would  not 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  cite  figures  in 
order  to  prove  that  Germany,  under  com- 
pulsion, can  be  made  to  pay  for  her 
villainy.  But  there  are  figures  to  sup- 
port the  obvious,  if  figures  are  needed. 
In  the  "North  American  Re\  iew"  for 
April  Stephane  Lauzanne  cites  some  of 
those  figures.  He  points  out  that  the 
German  Budget  for  1920-1  provides  for 
military  expenditures  a  total  of  four 
billion  three  hundred  twenty-four  mill- 
ion marks  and  he  remarks: 

Four  billion  three  hundred  twenty- 
four  million  marks  is  a  heavy  sum. 
And  since  Germany  is  spending-  it, 
she  must  certainly  possess  it.  Could 
we  not,  then,  say  to  her:  "Please, 
spend  a  little  less  and  think  a  little 
more  of  your  creditors.  Instead  of 
devoting'  four  billions  and  a  half  in 
preparing'  another  war,  devote  to  it 
only  one  billion,  and  pay  the  other 
three  billions  and  a  half  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  last  war  you  made." 

M.  Lauzanne  gathers  from  the  German 
Budget  some  further  figures.  In  1914 
there  were  5,500  employees  in  the  Im- 
perial administrations,  while  to-day 
there  are  80,000.  In  addition,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  post  and  telegraph  ser- 


vices have  increased  from  168,000  to 
420,000.  And  M.  Lauzanne  remarks: 
Well,  for  a  ruined  country,  sup- 
posed to  be  up  against  bankruptcy, 
this  seems  to  be  a  great  excess  of 
officials  and  expenditures.  Could  one 
not  ask  Germany:  "Why,  since  you 
are  so  poor,  do  you  maintain  so 
many  officials?  Why,  since  you  com- 
plain of  having  so  few  railroad  cars, 
have  you  so  many  railroad  men? 
Why,  since  you  speak  of  bankruptcy, 
do  you  not  try  to  economize?" 

M.  Lauzanne  also  notes  that  Ger- 
many is  expending  three  billion  nine 
hundred  forty  million  marks  on  the  con- 
struction of  living  houses  for  Germans. 
And  M.  Lauzanne  remarks: 

Now,  note  that  the  war  has  not  de- 
stroyed one  single.  German  village,  did 
not  demolish  a  single  German  house, 
nor  damage  a  single  German  house- 
roof.  Therefore,  we  do  not  understand 
very  well  the  haste  that  the  Reich, 
who  has  fewer  inhabitants  than  in  1914, 
can  have  to  construct  more  houses. 
And  it  seems  that  one  might  say: 
"Pardon,  but  since  you  are  so  anxious 
to  construct  houses,  then  reconstruct 
those  which  you  destroyed  in  France!" 

M.  Lauzanne  quotes  some  other  figures 
— the  debt  that  the  German  Government 
is  preparing  to  pay  to  Germans,  but 
not  to  their  innocent  victims,  the  big 
dividends  which  the  German  industrial 
and  commercial  companies  are  paying  to 
their  shareholders,  in  particular  the  fine 
balance  of  that  concern  that  provided 
the  Germans  with  means  of  destruction 
— the  Krupp  Company.  He  also  notices, 
in  passing,  a  little  item  of  a  billion 
marks  for  champagne  and  nearly  half 
a  billion  for  horse-racing.  M.  Lauzanne 
suggests  that  Germany  can  pay  for  her 
villainy  if  she  spends  less  on  her  army 
and  navy,  on  her  officials,  on  new  con- 
structions at  home,  on  excessive  divi- 
dends, on  champagne  and  horse-races — 
that  is,  she  can  pay  if  she  be  made  to  pay. 

If  it  proves  inconvenient  to  make  Ger- 
many pay  either  in  kind  for  what  she 
has  destroyed — to  hand  over  coal  for 
the  coal  of  which  she  has  deprived 
France,  to  send  back  cattle  for  the 
cattle  she  drove  off,  and  so  on  down  the 
list — or  in  money,  she  can  be  made  to 
pay  in  labor.  Wealth  is  a  combination 
of  natural  resources  and  the  labor  of 
men.  Germany  conscripted  her  youth 
for  the  purpose  of  destruction.  It  is  not 
contrary  to  reason  that  her  youth  should 
now  be  conscripted  for  reconstruction. 
This  is  not  a  new  idea;  but  when  first 
suggested  it  was  dismissed  as  imprac- 
ticable. There  has,  however,  not  been 
much  evidence  of  the  practicability  of 
any  substitute.  It  is  about  time  that 
this  idea  were  reconsidered.  It  is  re- 
ported that  organized  labor  in  France, 
which  formerly  opposed  this  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  taking  work 
away  from  French  wage-earners,  have 
seen  the  fallacy  in  their  opposition  and 
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now  consent  to  the  plan.    It  is  also  re- 
ported that  some  Gftrmans  themselves 
are  seeing  that  it  is  p>racticable.  Mathiaa 
Erzberger,  former  German  Minister  of 
<"*  Finance,  has  even  put  forth  the  idea  of 
labor  conscription  for  raising  reparation 
as  an  idea  of  his  own.    It  is  true  that 
he  would  use  these  men  in  Germany  and 
let  the  product  of  their  work  be  disposed 
of  in  the  way  of  reparation.    But  the 
idea  of  using  conscript  labor  for  repair- 
ing the  damage,  that  the  conscript  sol- 
dier has  done  is  the  essential  thing. 
And  Erzberger  believes  that  the  life  of 
the  conscript  laborer  will  be  much  more 
attractive  than  the  life  of  the  conscript 
soldier,  and  could  be  accompanied  with 
a  large  measure  of  freedom,  education, 
and  self-govfcrnment. 

In  some  way,  whether  in  kind,  in 
money,  or  in  labor,  Germany  can  be  and 
should  be  made  to  pay. 


ON  THE  WISDOM  OF 
FOOLS 

SAID  the  Young-Old  Philosopher: 
"The  world,  I  think,  is  divided  into 
two  classes  of  people:  those  who 
want  to  have  a  good  time,  and  those 
who  are  afraid  to  have  a  good  time. 

"The  self-consciousness  of  so  many  of 
us  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  people.  We  fear  ridicule 
more  than  the  guns  of  war  almost,  for- 
getting Stevenson's  clever  phrase  about 
Shelley,  'God  give  me  the  young  man 
with  brains  enough  to  make  a  fool  of 
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himself.'  That  should  be  a  justification, 
if  one  is  needed,  for  the  right  kind  of 
mirth,  the  right  kind  of  periodical  es- 
cape from  the  deep,  underlying  serious- 
ness of  life. 

"I  speak  of  this  because  only  the  other 
day  a  friend  of  mine  was  arranging  a 
charming  little  evening  at  his  home, 
wherein  tableaux  were  to  be  presented, 
and  several  men  and  women  were  asked 
to  do  harmless  'stunts.'  Was  it  easy  to 
find  them?  It  was  not,  indeed!  They 
wanted  a  happy  time — there  was  no 
doubt  of  that;  but  they  were  fearful  of 
•putting  themselves  on  exhibition,  as 
they  phrased  it.  It  was  undignified  for 
the  Vice-President  of  the  So-and-So 
Bank,  for  instance,  to  be  a  droll,  even 
for  ten  seconds.  And  surely  Mrs.  F. 
could  not  think  of  lending  herself  to  a 
satire  on  grand  opera!  What  would 
her  children  think  of  her?' 

"My  own  point  of  view  is  that  her 
children  would  have  been  delighted,  and 
could  say  that  mother  had  not  lost  a 
particle  of  her  youth;  that  she  possessed 
the  inward  vision,  if  not  the  outward 
seeming,  of  Peter  Pan,  and  that  life 
was  all  the  richer  not  only  for  herself 
but  for  her  friends,  when  she  came 
down  from  her  exalted  and  lonely  pin- 
nacle for  a  little  time,  and  romped  and 
played.  'A  little  nonsense,'  you  know. 
If  the  great  minds  of  the  world  could 
occasionally  indulge  in  whimsical  lim- 
ericks—I recently  dipped  into  a  Non- 
sense Anthology,  and  was  amazed  to  find 
how  many  brilliant  men  and  women  had 
written  jingles  that  seemingly  meant 
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nothing  at  all,  but  which  meant  every- 
thing—why should  not  we  lesser  folk 
permit  ourselves  the  glorious  luxury  of 
being  utterly  silly  now  and  then?  Lewis 
Carroll  found  higher  mathematics  a  bore, 
no  doubt,  at  certain  times;  and  he  fled 
to  an  imaginary  world  far  from  prac- 
tical figures  that  he  might  relieve  the 
tension   of   his   solemn   days.  Think 
what  the  world  would  have  lost  had  he 
failed  to  give  in  to  that  divine  .impulse! 
Serious-minded  judges,  I  am  told,  fre- 
quently read,  in  secret,  the  most  trivial 
books,  that  their  brains  may  be  diverted 
from  the  melancholy  business  of  meting 
out  justice.    This  is  an  indulgence  to 
that  playboy  spirit  dormant  in  all  right- 
thinking,  healthy  people.    To  kick  up 
our  heels  just  once  in  so  often  is  only 
downright  sense.    No  normal  man  or 
woman  should  be  ashamed  of  cavorting 
now  and  then;  for  we  can  lend  a  curi- 
ous dignity  to  that  which  is  honest,  and 
behind   every   real   clown's  simulated 
gladness  lies  the  mysterious  pathos  of 
the  grown-up  who  craves  some  remnant 
of  his  lost  youth,  and  is  determined  to 
get  it  at  any  cost.    I  am  not  alarmed 
for  the  adult  who  has  the  wisdom  to  be 
foolish  once  in  a  while;  I  am  far  more 
concerned  over  the  tragedy  of  the  too- 
serious  person  who  refuses  even  for  a 
second  to  jump  down  from  his  high 
horse  and  become  a  philosopher  with 
the  crowd,  no  matter  how  important, 
seemingly,  his  station  may  be. 

"For  it  is  good  and  wise  and  beautiful 
to  laugh.  It  is  even  better  and  wiser  and 
more  wonderful  to  make  others  laugh." 


ANONYMOUS  CREATORS 

I-A  STAR  OF  THE  FIRST  MAGNITUDE 


Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean 
tear. 

JT  is  sometimes  cynically  said  that 
this  is  the  age  of  self-advertisers,  of 
pushers,    climbers,    and  publicity 
seekers,  that  no  man  can  achieve  success 
unless  he   constantly  thrusts  himself 
1    into  the  spot-light. 

Unfortunately,  American  life  furnishes 
too  much  evidence  in  support  of  these 
allegations  of  the  cynics.  Nevertheless 
.    there  occasionally  come  to  light  singular 
instances  of  men  of  great  public  worth 
1    and   great    public    service    who  have 
neither  sought  nor  received  public  recog- 
nition.   They  are  content  to  do  their 
''  far-reaching    humanitarian    work  and 
■    pass  away  unwept,  unhonored,  and  un- 
sung save  by  their  intimate  associates 
who  have  leaned  upon  their  stability, 
I    have  been  guided  by  their  wisdom,  and 
have  been  strengthened  by  their  courage. 
They  are  not  like  comets  dashing  madly 
with  a  rush  and  glare  from  nowhere  into 
the  unknown,  the  momentary  wonder 
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STARR  MURPHY 

and  admiration  of  the  gaping  crowd, 
but  like  fixed  and  distant  stars  unseen 
and  unnamed  by  the  world  at  large  yet 


depended  upon  by  scientists  and  navi- 
gators as  the  very  bases  of  their  investi- 
gations, discoveries,  and  inventions  for 
the  good  of  mankind. 

Such  a  man  was  Starr  Jocelyn  Murphy, 
a  New  York  lawyer,  who  recently  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty.  I  dare  say  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  read 
these  lines  ever  heard  his  name  before. 
And  yet  every  one  of  the  hundred  has 
either  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  by 
the  work  he  accomplished  in  behalf  of 
scientific  and  medical  education.  His 
influence  reached  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  as  far  around  the  world  as 
China.    How  did  this  happen? 

Starr  Murphy  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Connecticut,  was  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College  in  1881  and 
from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1883, 
and  had  been  for  some  years  a  success- 
ful and  respected  but  unheralded  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  bar  when,  in  1904 
he  was  selected  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  as 
his  personal  counsel  and  representative 
in  the  great  and  systematic  plan  of  benev- 
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olence  which  he  had  established.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  the  genius  to  apply  to 
philanthropy  the  administrative  methods 
of  modern  business.  We  hear  of  railway 
systems;  the  Rockefeller  benevolences  are 
a  system.  This  system  comprises  among 
other  works  the  General  Educational 
Board,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  .  for  Medical  Re- 
search, the  China  Medical  Board,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Hygiene.  Murphy  was  a 
member  of  each  of  these  Boards.  He  was 
an  officer  and  director  of  many  important 
business  corporations,  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  and  the  chief  part  of 
his  energy  was  given  to  the  work  and 
administration  of  the  Rockefeller 
Boards,  in  which  he  exercised  a  quiet 
but  profound  influence  by  reason  of  his 
wisdom,  knowledge,  tact,  and  ability  to 
work  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men. 

The  Rockefeller  Boards  probably  con- 
stitute the  greatest  and  most  extraor- 
dinary example  of  organized  and  con- 
structive philanthropy  that  the  history 
of  civilization  has  ever  known.  By  their 
co-ordinated  and  co-operative  work  they 
have  sustained  and  developed  popular 
education,  scientific  agriculture,  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  and  the  improvement 
of  public  health.  Perhaps  their  discovery 
of  the  hookworm  and  the  campaign  for 
its  eradication  have  most  appealed  to 
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popular  imagination,  bat  in  innumerable 
ways  they  are  steadily  at  work  improv- 
ing the  standards  of  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene. They  are  successfully  fighting 
the  scourge  of  tuberculosis  and  are 
carrying  on,  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  eminent  scientist  obtainable,  an 
elaborate,  plan  of  research  to  find  the 
cause  and  prevent  the  ravages  of  that 
most  mysterious  and  dreaded  of  diseases, 
cancer. 

In  all  these  enterprises  for  the  public 
welfare  Starr  Murphy  was  a  veritable 
star  and  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  he 
kept  on  shining  without  appearing  to 
know  it  or  caring  whether  others  knew 
it. 

He  was  one  of  the  highest  honor  men 
in  his  class  at  college,  but  he  never 
sought  nor  received  an  honorary  aca- 
demic degree;  he  was  a  highly  respected 
citizen  of  his  home  town  and  was  relied 
upon  in  all  good  civic  movements,  but  he 
never  held  public  office;  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  delightful  of  com- 
panions at  a  college  reunion  or  dinner, 
but  I  am  surprised  to  find,  on  consult- 
ing "Who's  Who,"  that  he  is  listed  as 
a,  member  of  only  one  New  York  club; 
he  had  a  lively  sense  of  humor  without 
being  frivolous,  a  gay  spirit  without 
lacking  sympathy  for  the  suffering; 
he  was  scholarly  without  being  pedantic, 
upright  without  being  didactic,  a  home 
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lover  without  ignoring  his  duties  to  the 
community.  I  knew  him  for  more  than 
forty  years,  having  been  his  classmate  in 
college,  and,  while  I  saw  him  only  infre- 
quently in  later  life,  I  never  met  him 
and  talked  with  him  even  for  five  min- 
utes without  being  refreshed  and  cheered 
on  my  way  by  the  contact. 

Such  is  the  power  of  a  clean,  clear, 
genuine,  sympathetic,  and  modest  per- 
sonality. But  it  is  a  power  of  which  the 
possessor  is  generally  totally  uncon- 
scious. I  have  no  doubt  that  if  "Murph," 
as  his  old  friends  always  liked  to  call 
him,  could  know  of  my  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  the  tonic  effect  of  his  acquain- 
tance, which  perhaps  he  scarcely  thought 
of  as  other  than  an  early  and  boyish 
friendship,  he  would  be  the  most  sur- 
prised of  men. 

One  of  the  fine  and  hopeful  things  in 
American  life,  and  I  dare  say  in  other 
countries  too,  is  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  are  doing 
their  duty  modestly  and  quietly,  with- 
out public  applause  or  newspaper  fame, 
and  yet  whose  personalities  radiate  a 
warm  and  benign  influence  wherever 
they  go.  I  suppose  this  is  what  the  poet 
Gray  meant  when  he  wrote  the  stanza 
the  first  lines  of  which  have  seemed  to 
me  to  be  an  appropriate  beginning  to  this 
personal  tribute. 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott. 


II-BROADWAY'S  KING  OF  COUNTERPOINT 


FRANK  SADDLER  had  been  dead 
for  more  than  a  week  before  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of,  tome,  the 
most  interesting  man  on  Broadway.  I 
read  the  New  York  newspapers  every 
day,  but  did  not  see  a  line  in  them  about 
Saddler;  the  news  reached  me  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  from  Theodore  Stearns, 
conductor  of  "Apple  Blossoms."  Silent 
about  Saddler  in  death,  the  newspapers 
had  also  been  silent  about  him  during 
his  life. 

But  if  the  newspapers  were  silent 
about  this  extraordinary  musician,  there 
was  hardly  an  orchestra  on  earth,  hardly 
a  musical  comedy  stage,  surely  no  piano 
or  phonograph,  that  was  silent  about 
him.  Frank  Saddler's  countless  compo- 
sitions have  been  played  for  twenty 
years,  and  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
name  Saddler  has  never  been  signed  to 
a  score. 

Saddler  was  known  on  Broadway  as 
an  orchestrator.  Producers,  composers, 
stars,  came  to  him  sometimes  with  only 
vague  fragments  of  tunes  and  Saddler 
made  music  out  of  them.  For  years 
there  was  hardly  a  musical  comedy  suc- 
cess on  Broadway  the  music  of  which 
Frank  Saddler  had  not  fashioned  intc 
its  finished  form.  Over  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  musical  shows  he  genially  bent 
his  ear  for  music. 

"Call  in  Saddler!"  was  the  cry  when- 
ever there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  music;  and  Saddler  would  set  it 
right.  You  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
music  of  nearly  all  Broadway  shows  was 
alike.  How  could  they  help  being  sonie- 


FBANK  SADDLER,  BROADWAY'S  UNCROWNED 
KING,  HAD  BUT  LITTLE  TIME  TO  TAKE  HIS 
EASE  ON   MIS  FARM  AT  FOGGINTOWN 


thing  alike  when  Saddler  put  together 
and  in  part  actually  composed  many  of 
them? 

Saddler  worked  himself  to  death;  mill- 
ions of  notes  streamed  from  his  untiring 
pen;  but  he  never  became  a  hack,  never 
became  a  mere  blacksmith  of  composi- 
tion. It  was  rather  the  composers  whose 
names  appeared  on  some  of  the  scores 
who  were  usually  the  hacks.  Some  of 
them  could  no  more  than  drum  out  a 
limping  melody  on  the  piano  with  one 
finger,  and  it  took  Saddler  to  -change  it 
into  a  lively  hit.  Ragtime  he  wrung 
into  .sa'tin  texture  and  velvet  measures. 

"Here  are  a  couple  of  bars;  can  you 
make  a  song  of  them?"  men  with  noted 
names  have  said  to  him  in  despair;  and 
the  grizzled  warrior  of  -counterpoint 
always  could.  In  his  little  office  in  the 
Lyric  Theater  Building,  its  window 
open  to  the  glare  and  roar  of  Broadway, 
he  would  work  for  fourteen,  eighteen, 
twenty-four,  and  sometimes  thirty-six 
hours  at  a  stretch,  until  he  fell  asleep 
before  his  clefs,  but  no  one  ever  ac- 
cused him  of  declining  into  a  blacksmith 
of  composition;  smith  he  was,  but  a 
goldsmith. 

Jerome  Kern,  whose  magic  musician- 
ship is  responsible  for  eighty-nine  suc- 
cessful musical  comedies,  on  nearly 
all  of  which  Saddler  worked  with  him, 
tells  me  this:  "Frank  Saddler  was  far 
more  than  an  orchestrator  or  arranger. 
He  was  one  of  the  geniuses  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  death  is  a  tragedy.  No  one 
had  the  routine  of  the  orchestra  as 
greatly  at  his  command  as  Saddler. 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  FRANK  SADDLER'S  SCORE  OF  ONE  OF  BROADWAY'S  LATEST  SONG  HITS  FROM  JEROME  KERN'S 


SALLY 


Where  others  could  rely  upon  the  entire 
symphony  orchestra  for  their  effects 
■  Saddler  was  usually  restricted  to  the 
much  smaller  theater  orchestra  of 
.  twenty-eight  instruments  at  most.  But 
his  amazing  resourcefulness  enabled  him 
to  get  the  tone  and  color  effects  he 
wanted.  Working  alone,  and  unaided 
by  propaganda,  he  improved  the  stand- 
ards of  theater  musicians  by  five  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Finding  the  second  vio- 
lins inactive  and  playing  lethargically, 
a  bugbear  to  him  for  years,  he  removed 
them  from  his  orchestras.  Finding  the 
French  horns  blowing  two  or  three  notes 
at  long  intervals,  he  eliminated  them  or 
else  made  them  play.  He  drove  unac- 
complished musicians  out  of  his  orches- 
!  tras  by  piling  on  work  that  only  the 
accomplished  could  perform.  Foreign 
composers,  accustomed  to  composing  for 
large  orchestras,  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
gain  their  effects  when  they  reached 
Broadway,  and  Saddler  showed  them 
how.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  one 
year  he  orchestrated  every  musical  show 
produced  on  Broadway." 

It  was  a  significant  tribute  to  Frank 
Saddler  that  so  eminent  a  composer  as 
Jerome  Kern  should  have  intrusted  to 
him  the  scoring  of  his  creative  labors. 
The  artistic  alliance  between  these  two 
men  goes  down  as  one  of  the  fine  phe- 
nomena of  musical  history  in  America. 

It  was  Saddler  who  applied  the  art 
of  chamber  music  to  the  theater  and 
made  possible  the  intimate  musical 
comedy  form  which  recently  began  to 
nourish.  This  opened  the  stage-doors 
to  comediennes  who  could  act  but  could 
not  sing;  the  orchestras  of  these  inti- 
mate productions  gave  support  to  the 


voice  without  drowning  it.  The  Saddler 
orchestrations  were  subtle  and  beguil- 
ing, an  intriguing  lace-work;  he  could 
embroider  a  commonplace  theme  into 
rare  distinction.  For  the  Jerome  Kerns 
and  Fritz  Kreislers  are  not  often  to  be 
found  on  Broadway,  and  every  man  with 
a  tune  clamored  at  Saddler's  door. 

Charles  Miller,  editor  for  T.  B.  Harms 
&  Francis,  Day  &  Hunter,  the  New  York 
music  publishers,  declares  that  Saddler's 
orchestrations  practically  revolutionized 
the  ensemble  of  the  present-day  theater 
orchestra.    He  says: 

Frank  Saddler  was  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  theater  orchestra.  He 
was  an  innovator  and  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  to  a  practical  conclusion.  He 
met  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
times  and  created  startling  and  color- 
ful orchestral  effects  with  a  limited 
number  of  musicians. 

His  use  of  novel  combinations  of 
instruments  has  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  ensemble  of  the  average 
American  theater  orchestra.  We  will 
long  remember  his  little  "tricks"  with 
the  trumpets  (over  which  he  used  to 
chuckle  at  rehearsals),  the  "feathery" 
effects  with  the  two  flutes,  and  the 
"silky"  tone  quality  of  his  viola  parts. 

Aside  from  his  profound  musical 
knowledge,  Frank  Saddler  was  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him.  His  place 
will  be  hard  to  fill  and  the  theater  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  refining  influences. 

Years  ago  Henry  W.  Savage  put  on 
a  musical  production.  Its  title  has  long- 
since  been  forgotten.  In  it  was  a  song 
called  "Dearie,"  but  that  name  has  not 
been  forgotten.  "Dearie"  was  so  bad 
that  it  was  ordered  killed  at  the  close  of 


the  opening  performance.  A  few  nights 
later  "Dearie"  was  reinserted  without 
Mr.  Savage's  knowledge  or  consent.  This 
time  it  stopped  the  show;  encore  after 
encore  was  demanded.  It  became  the 
most  popular  song  of  its  time;  the  furor 
it  caused  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed. It  was  Saddler's  orchestration 
that  saved  "Dearie"  and  made  it  live; 
he  had  dressed  it  in  new  and  fascinating 
garments.  He  did  that  for  countless 
songs,  for  innumerable  overtures  and  in- 
cidental passages. 

For  years  Frank  Saddler  was  on  the 
verge  of  stealing  time  from  his  incessant 
labors  for  the  Shuberts,  Comstock  and 
Gest,  George  Cohan,  Colonel  Savage,  C. 
B.  Dillingham,  Mr.  Ziegfeld,  and  Klaw 
and  Erlanger  to  compose  a  musical 
show  of  his  own.  Tucked  away  in  his 
genius  were  orchestral  effects  that  he 
had  never  used.  He  was  saving  them 
for  the  work  that  was  to  bear  his  name. 
I  have  heard  him  play  golden  fragments 
of  what  he  meant  some  day  to  write, 
have  sat  with  him  in  his  manuscript- 
littered  office  and  in  his  hillside  home  at 
Foggintown,  near  Brewster,  Putnam 
County,  New  York,  while  he  recounted 
his  plans  and  dreams. 

"In  three  more  weeks  there  will  be  a 
let-up  in  my  work,  and  I'll  be  ready  to 
start,"  he  would  say.  But  no  let-up  ever 
came;  always  there  were  more  producers 
waiting  at  his  doors  than  he  could 
serve;  he  grew  old  making  music  out 
of  the  measures  of  others;  and  he  died 
before  he  could  say  his  own  musical  say. 

And  the  charming  sameness  of  some 
of  Broadway's  music  will  no  longer  be 
noted,  for  Frank  Saddler  is  no  more. 

Newton  A.  Fuessle, 


A    RUSSIAN  PAINTER 


Courtesy  of  the  Kingore  Galleries 


SELF-PORTRAIT  OF   ILYA  RBPIN 


Recently  pictures  of  Nicolas  Roerich,  a  Russian  painter,  were  exhibited 
at  the  King-ore  Galleries,  668  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  We  referred  to 
them  at  the  time.  Now  there  are  on  exhibition  at  the  same  gallery  pictures  of 
another  Russian  painter,  Ilya  Repin. 

While  Roerich  is  pre-eminently  the  painter  of  prehistoric  and  of  Byzantine 
Russia,  Repin  depicts  the  ensuing-  Cossack  period  and  our  own  age.  His  can- 
vases consist  of  portraits  and  figure  pieces.  The  portraits  reveal  to  us  new 
traits  of  temperament  and  character  in  certain  noted  Russians— Tolstoy, 
Musorgorsky,  Glinka,  Rubinstein,  and  others,  including  the  artist  himself,  as 
he  appears  above  in  his  ~beret,  wide  collar,  and  brown  jacket.  Repin's  por- 
traits may  have  higher  psychological  value  than  have  his  figure  pieces,  but 
the  latter  are  best  known  outside  of  Russia;  for  instance,  his  famous  "The 
Cossack's  Reply  to  the  Sultan,"  "The  Black  Sea  Pirate"  series  (see  opposite 
page),  and  the  "Red  Cross  Nurse,"  showing  her  as  taking  part  in  an  actual 
battle  attack. 

Russian  painting  reflects  the  emotional  Slav  character,  especially  in  its 
elemental  swing  and  impact.  As  we  observe  the  illustrations  on  these  pages, 
the  lines  of  the  pictures  disclose  strong  grasp  of  direct  fact  or  act.  But  in  the 
exhibition  above  mentioned  color,  rather  than  line,  first  strikes  the  observer. 
There  are  few  half-tones.  There  is  strong  color  everywhere.  Repin's  red  is 
almost  garish.  It  is  apparently  laid  on  with  slap-dash  generosity.  Yet  these 
colors  are  organized  according  to  a  well-planned  color  scheme  without  the  sac- 
rifice of  their  distinctively  Russian  effect. 

Do  not  expect  modernistic  vagaries  from  this  painter,  born  in  1844;  with 
regard  to  them  he  remains  a  gloriously  isolated  figure.  Bolshevist  "isms"  in 
art  have  not  penetrated  into  his  ideals.  Call  them  academic,  if  you  like.  They 
may  be  so,  but  they  represent  something  more.  For  Repin  has  known  how  to 
adjust  himself  to  sound  progress  in  art,  just  as  he  has  insisted  on  following- 
out  his  own  individual  expression.  He  may  seem  too  little  impressionistic; 
certainly  he  is  broadly  realistic.  His  dominant  qualities  are  verity  of  vision 
and  largeness  of  treatment 


AND     HIS  WORK 
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BLACK   SEA  PIRATE  TYPE,  BY  IT,YA  REPIN 


SNAP-SHOTS  OF  MY  CONTEMPORARIES 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 
EDWIN   BOOTH — INTERPRETER 
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EDWIN  BOOTH 


A FRIEND  of  mine,  no  longer  living, 
conservative  in  his  theology,  con- 
sistent in  his  Calvinism,  once  said 
to  me  something  like  this:  "If  the  the- 
ater is  wholly  evil,  if  there  is  no  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  for  the  actor's 
profession,  why  does  God  endow  some  of 
his  children  with  the  dramatic  and 
mimetic  instinct  and  seem  to  call  them 
to  the  stage  by  an  inward  impulse  as 
distinct  as  that  by  which  he  seems  to 
call  others  of  his  children  to  the  pulpit?" 

The  only  answer  I  can  give  to  that 
question  is  that  the  theater  is  not  wholly 
evil  and  that  there  is  a  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  for  the  profession  of 
the  actor.  No  doubt  there  are  in  every 
one  of  the  great  cities  some  theaters 
which  we  could  well  spare  and  some 
actors  we  could  see  banished  from  the 
stage  without  regret.  But  if  it  were  pos- 
sible by  edict  to  close  all  theaters  and 
banish  all  actors .  from  American  life 
the  loss  to  the  community  would  amount 
to  an  irreparable  moral  disaster. 

The  theater  has  a  threefold  service  to 
render:  it  has  to  furnish  amusement, 
rest,  and  inspiration. 

We  need  amusement.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  "All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy."  The  fathers  and 
mothers  need  it  as  well  as  their  chil- 
dren. "A  merry  heart,"  says  the  proverb, 
"doeth  good  like  a  medicine."  A  hearty 
laugh    is    medicinal.     A  co-operative 
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laugh,  a  laugh  all  together,  promotes 
good  fellowship.  Sympathy  in  fun  may 
be  as  valuable  as  sympathy  in  sorrow. 
A  good  play  inspires  us  to  comply  with 
Paul's  injunction:  We  weep  with  those 
that  weep  and  rejoice  with  those  that 
rejoice. 

We  need  rest.  America  would  easily 
turn  into  a  great  factory  and  Americans 
into  machine-like  drudges,  if  there  were 
not  literature  to  take  us  out  of  our- 
selves; and  the  theater  is  enacted  litera- 
ture. The  monotony  of  the  kitchen,  the 
more  monotonous  monotony  of  the  shop, 
would  become  deadening  if  there  were 
no  provision  for  occasional  forgetfulness. 
To  many  Americans  the  theater  is  an 
oasis  of  restful  enjoyment  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  of  unvarying  toil.  I 
suspect  that  my  experience  is  not  un- 
common. Reading  stimulates;  a  con- 
cert inspires;  a  play  rests.  For  two 
hours  I  am  passive,  played  upon  by  a 
story  which  drives  all  cares  and  per- 
plexities out  of  my  mind;  and  I  come 
away  from  a  clean  and  healthful  play 
refreshed  in  spirit  as  from  a  swim  in 
the  ocean  refreshed  in  body. 

But  the  highest  service  of  the  theater 
is  its  inspirational  power.  Great  litera- 
ture is  an  interpreter  of  life;  a  great 
actor  is  an  interpreter  of  great  litera- 
ture. If  it  was  worth  while  for  Shake- 
speare to  write  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice," it  was  worth  while  for  Edwin 


Booth  and  Madame  Modjeska  to  inter- 
pret it.  Let  me  explain  by  an  illustra- 
tion what  I  mean  by  interpretation  of 
literature. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  a  remark- 
able elocutionist.  He  had  to  a  very  un- 
usual degree  the  power  to  put  himself 
into  any  mood  of  feeling  which  he 
wished  to  illustrate  and  to  employ  in 
its  illustration  the  appropriate  tones  of 
voice  and,  if  need  be,  the  appropriate 
attitude  of  body.  He  was  preaching 
once  upon  his  favorite  theme,  the  infinite 
pity  of  Jesus  to  sinners,  when  he  stopped 
abruptly  and  said,  Some  one  will  ask 
me,  did  not  Jesus  also  condemn  sinners 
with  wrathful  indignation?  That  de-, 
pends,  he  replied,  upon  how  you  inter- 
pret him.  Then  he  took  up  his  pocket 
Bible,  which  was  his  constant  compan- 
ion, and  read  a  few  verses  from  the 
denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew,  put- 
ting into  his  voice,  and  doubtless  for  the 
moment  into  his  spirit,  the  wrathful 
indignation  of  a  just  judge:  "Woe  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites! 
for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchers, 
which  outwardly  appear  beautiful,  but 
inwardly  are  full  of  dead  men's  bones, 
and  of  all  uncleanness."  Then,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  he  read  the  same  words 
again,  but  now  as  a  lament,  with  tears 
in  his  voice,  as  of  a  mother  weeping 
over  her  child.  Then,  without  further 
comment,  he  went  on  with  his  sermon. 
He  had  in  less  than  three  minutes  and 
by  the  actor's  art  given  two  interpreta- 
tions to  that  passage-;  and  since  then  it 
has  had  for  me  a  new  meaning. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the 
great  actor  is  an  interpreter  of  great  lit- 
erature. It  is  narrated  in  the  book  of 
Nehemiah  that,  at  a  camp-meeting  there 
described,  the  Levites  "read  in  the  book, 
in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly;  and  they 
gave  the  sense,  so  that  they  understood 
the  reading."  If  ministers  could  culti- 
vate the  actor's  art  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  feel  the  mood  of  the  sacred 
writers  and  interpret  that  mood  by  their 
voice,  the  Bible  reading  in  church  ser- 
vices would  not  be,  as  it  now  often  is, 
an  act  of  almost  unmeaning  formalism. 

Edwin  Booth's  character  and  career 
illustrated  these  principles. 

His  father,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  was 
a  famous  actor.  Nature's  equipment  im- 
pelled the  son  to  follow  the  father  on 
the  stage.  "I  had  rather,"  he  wrote  his 
daughter,  "be  an  obscure  farmer,  a  hay- 
seed from  Wayback,  or  a  cabinetmaker, 
as  my  father  advised,  than  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  on  earth.  But  nature 
cast  me  for  the  part  she  found  me  best 
fitted  for,  and  I  have  had  to  play  it, 
and  must  play  it  till  the  curtain  falls." 
At  first  he  took  such  parts  as  were  as- 
signed him,  generally  comic  parts  in 
farces  and  burlesques.    But  he  was  not 
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long  in  graduating,  and  his  wonderful 
success  as  Richard  III,  acted  for  the 
benefit  of  a  comrade,  in  which  he  showed 
the  advantage  of  studies  quietly  pur- 
sued, introduced  him  at  once  to  a  first 
rank  among  the  actors  of  his  day.  This 
early  success  was  partly  due  doubtless 
to  an  inherited  dramatic  talent  and  to 
his  early  companionship  with  his  father, 
but  there  are  abundant  indications  in 
his  daughter's  charming  biographical 
sketch  and  in  the  letters  she  has  pub- 
lished that  from  the  first  a  religious  im- 
pulse inspired  him;  that  the  following 
sentences  penned  to  a  friend  expressed, 
not  the  fleeting  impulse  of  the  moment, 
but  the  dominating  principle  of  his  life: 
"I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  there  is 
sufficient  importance  in  my  art  to  in- 
terest them  still;  that  to  a  higher  influ- 
ence than  the  world  believes  I  am  moved 
by  I  owe  the  success  I  have  achieved." 

This    spiritual    faith    carried  him 
through  experiences  of  great  personal 
sorrow  and  professional  disappointment. 
His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached, died,  leaving  him  to  be  both 
father  and  mother  to  the  daughter  two 
years  old.    Writing  to  the  clergyman 
who  had  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony and  had  written  him  a  letter  of 
sympathy,  Mr.  Booth  said:  "You  have 
been  pleased  to  mention  my  art  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  I  may  be  spared 
to  serve  it  long  and  faithfully;  if  it  be 
His  will,  I  bow  before  it  meekly  as  I 
now  bear  the  terrible  affliction  He  has 
seen  fit  to  lay  upon  me;  but  I  cannot 
repress  an  inward  hope  that  I  may  soon 
rejoin  her  who,  next  to  God,  was  the 
object  of  my  devotion."   Two  years  later 
the  sorrow  still  remained,  but  his  faith 
in  immortality  and  in  his  art  as  a 
divinely    inspired    service    had  grown 
clearer  and  stronger:  "Two  years  ago 
to-day,''  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "I  last 
saw  May  alive!    But,  my  dear  friend, 
a  light  from  heaven  has  settled  fairly 
and  fully  in  my  soul,  and  I  regard 
death,  as  God  intended  we  should  under- 
stand it,  as  the  breaking  of  eternal  day- 
light and  a  birthday  of  the  soul.    I  feel 
that  all  my  actions  have  been  and  are 
influenced  by  her  whose  love  is  to  me  the 
strength    and    wisdom    of    my  spirit. 
Whatever  I  may  do  of  serious  import, 
I   regard   it   as  a  performance   of  a 
sacred  duty  I  owe  to  all  that  is  pure 
and  honest  in  my  nature — a  duty  to  the 
very  religion  of  my  heart."    Nine  years 
later  the  theater  which  he  had  built  and 
in  and  by  which  he  had  helped  to  raise 
the  dramatic  standards  in  New  York  City 
to  something  which  should  at  least  ap- 
proximate his  ideals  had  failed  and  he 
was  bankrupt.    "My  disappointment  is 
great,  to  be  sure,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"but  I  have  the  consciousness  of  having 
tried  to  do  what  I  deemed  to  be  my  duty. 
Since  the  talent  God  has  given  me  can 
be  made  available  for  no  other  purpose, 
I  believe  the  object  to  which  I  devote 
it  to  be  worthy  of  self-sacrifice." 

This  spirit  of  consecration  of  what  he 
believed  was  a  divinely  given  power  to 
a  divinely  ordained  purpose  inspired 
and  guided  him  through  the  ordinary 
experiences  of  his  life.    A  clergyman 


once  wrote  him  asking  if  he  could  not  be 
admitted  to  his  theater  by  a  side  or  rear 
door,  as  he  preferred  to  run  no  risk  of 
being  seen  by  any  of  his  parishioners; 
to  whom  Mr.  Booth  replied,  "There  is  no 
door  in  my  theater  through  which  God 
cannot  see."  The  theater  while  it  con- 
tinued under  Booth's  control  was  main- 
tained as  one  should  be  which  lay  open 
to  God's  sight.  Mr.  William  Winter, 
whose  dramatic  ideals  were  unquestion- 
ably high,  says  of  it  that  its  affairs 
"were  conducted  in  a  steadfast  spirit  of 
sympathy  with  what  is  pure  and  good 
in  dramatic  art."  And  he  quotes  two 
testimonies  in  support  of  this  statement: 
one  from  Joseph  Jefferson,  "Booth's  The- 
ater is  conducted  as  a  theater  should 


From  "Edwin  Booth:  Recollections  by  his 
Daughter,  Edwina  Booth  Grossmann"  (The 
Century  Co.) 


EDWIN    BOOTH   IN  1852 

be — like  a  church  behind  the  curtain 
and  like  a  counting-house  in  front  of 
it;"  and  one  from  Dion  Boucicault:  "I 
have  been  in  every  theater,  I  think,  in 
civilized  Christendom,  and  Booth's  is 
the  only  theater  that  I  have  ever  seen 
properly  managed." 

The  prevailing  attitude  of  the  Church 
toward  the  theater  and  the  acting  pro- 
fession was  one  of  bitter  hostility  in 
1877,  much  modified  since;  but  it  elicited 
from  Mr.  Booth  no  word  of  ill  temper 
or  counter-hostility.  The  only  response 
to  that  hostility  which  I  have  been  able 
to  find  in  his  correspondence  is  in  a  let- 
ter to  a  clerical  friend,  who  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  among  the 
clergy  and  to  whom  he  wrote:  "I  am 
glad  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  pleasure  to  you  and  rejoice  in 
your  strong  charity  against  prejudice. 
If  the  Church  would  teach  discrimina- 
tion between  the  true  and  the  false  in 
my  profession,  instead  of  condemning 
both  as  worthless,  to  say  the  least,  the 
stage  would  serve  the  pulpit  as  a  loyal 
subject,  and  both  go  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, not  with  'frowning  brow  to  brow' 
through  the  fight." 

His  life  was  in  some  respects  a  lonely 
one.    How  lonely  is  indicated  by  the  one 


incident  in  which  his  life  and  mine 
came  together.  Heartily  sympathizing 
with  his  endeavor  to  secure  an  elevating 
and  inspiring  drama  in  New  York,  I 
wrote  to  ask  of  him  an  article  on  the 
subject,  and  received  in  reply  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  was  published  with 
his  consent  in  the  then  "Christian 
Union:" 

Baltimore,  April  18,  1878 
Lyman  Abbott,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir — 

On  my  arrival  here  I  found  your 
favor  of  1st  inst:  but  have  been  pre- 
vented from  answering  it  until  to-day. 

Having  no  literary  ability  whatever 
I  must  decline  your  flattering  invita- 
tion; nor  do  I  know  how  to  aid  the 
worthy  cause  you  advocate;  could  I 
do  so  be  assured  it  should  be  freely 
done. 

My  knowledge  of  the  modern  drama 
is  so  very  meagre  that  I  never  per- 
mit my  wife  or  daughter  to  witness  a 
play  without  previously  ascertaining 
its  character.  This  is  the  method  I 
pursue;  I  can  suggest  no  other — un- 
less it  might  be  by  means  of  a  'dra- 
matic censor'  whose  taste  or  judge- 
ment might,  however,  be  frequently 
at  fault. 

If  the  management  of  theatres  could 
be  denied  to  speculators  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  actors  who  value  their 
reputations  and  respect  their  calling, 
the  stage  would  at  least  afford  healthy 
recreation,  if  not,  indeed,  a  whole- 
some stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  noble 
sentiments.  But  while  the  theatre  is 
permitted  to  be  a  mere  shop  for  gain 
— open  to  every  huckster  of  immoral 
gimcracks,  there  is  no  other  way  to 
discriminate  between  the  pure  and 
base  than  through  the  experience  of 
others.  Truly  yours 

Edwin  Booth 

There  were  a  few  actors  who  shared 
Mr.  Booth's  spirit  and  'to  whom  acting 
was  truly  an  art.  But  the  stage  was 
passing  under  the  control  of  money-mak- 
ing managers,  and  money-making  and 
artistic  ambitions  never  go  well  to-- 
gether.  Mr.  Booth  was  not  a  good  busi- 
ness man,  and  lack  of  good  business 
management,  not  of  good  dramatic  man- 
agement, caused  the  failure  of  his  thea- 
ter. "Had  I  given  proper  attention  to 
my  dollar-and-cent  dealings  with  men," 
he  writes  to  his  daughter,  "I  would  now 
be  at  least  a  millionaire,  perhaps  doubly 
so;  but  I  never  considered  that  side  of 
the  question,  taking  from  managers  just 
what  they  offered."  He  defines  in  his 
letters  his  ambition,  nowhere  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  in  this  pregnant  sen- 
tence: "He  [Betterton]  is  my  ideal  of 
an  actor,  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  He 
aimed  at  truth  in  his  art  and  lived  it 
at  home."  Successes  always  stimulated 
Booth  to  new  effort.  "Life,"  he  wrote 
to  his  daughter,  "is  a  great  big  spelling 
book,  and  on  every  page  we  turn  the 
words  grow  harder  to  understand  the 
meaning  of.  But  there  is  a  meaning, 
and  when  the  last  leaf  flops  over  we'll 
know  the  whole  lesson  by  heart."  He 
kept  up  his  studies,  professional  and 
other,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  and 
this  included  a  study  of  himself  as  im- 
personator. "When  I  am  enwrapt  in 
a  character  I  am  impersonating,"  he 
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wrote,  "there  seems  to  be  another  and  a 
distinct  individuality,  another  we  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  myself." 

This  judgment  was  not  always  encour- 
aging. Mr.  Bispham  in  his  autobiography 
narrates  the  following  incident.  One 
night  when  Booth  seemed  to  have  attained 
the  very  pinnacle  of  his  powers  a  friend 
went  round  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
great  success  and  "found  Booth  with 
his  head  upon  his  hands  in  the  deepest 
dejection  from  which  not  even  the  praise 
of  his  old  friend  could  arouse  him,  dis- 
gusted at  having  given  so  miserable  a 
performance."  From  this  double  con- 
sciousness he  seems  never  to  have  escaped. 
"I  believe,"  he  writes,  "you  understand 
how  completely  I  'ain't  here'  most  of 


the  time.  It's  an  awful  thing  to  be  some- 
body else  all  the  while."  Reserved  he 
was,  self-restrained,  but  not  internally 
placid,  and  never  self-conceited.  Self- 
control  to  such  a  man  is  not  the  easy 
virtue  it  is  to  simple  natures.  He  had 
inherited  the  drink  appetite  from  his 
father;  conquered  it  completely  but  not 
without  a  hard  battle.  Nor  was  that  his 
only  struggle.  The  very  ability  to  in- 
terpret different  human  passions  was 
the  mark  of  a  composite  character. 
"Much  of  my  life's  struggle,"  he  wrote 
his  daughter,  "has  been  with  myself, 
and  the  pain  I  have  endured  in  over- 
coming and  correcting  the  evils  of  my 
untrained  disposition  has  been  very 
great." 


I  must  stop.  This  article  has  already 
overrun  the  limits  I  had  set  myself. 
Readers  who  wish  an  analysis  of  Mr. 
Booth's  art  upon  the  stage  will  find  it 
in  William  Winter's  Life  of  Edwin 
Booth.  I  have  wished  in  this  article 
to  introduce  the  man  to  readers  to 
whom  he  is  known  only  as  an  actor. 
For  the  re-reading  of  Mr.  Booth's  let- 
ters has  not  only  reawakened  my  admira- 
tion for  this  great  interpreter  of  the 
greatest  literature,  but  also  a  new 
sense  of  indignation  that  so  pure  and 
brave  a  man  should  have  been  left  to 
fight  his  battle  for  a  purer  theater  with 
so  little  sympathy  and  help  from  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  min- 
istry. 


EDWIN  BOOTH  TO  JOHN  E.  RUSSELL 

SOME  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 
INTRODUCTION  BY  EDWARD  L.  PARTRIDGE 


MY  first  experience  with  the  the- 
ater was  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when,  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, I  witnessed  Booth  in  the  character 
of  Hamlet  and  was  afterward  introduced 
to  Mr.  Booth  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
play,  I  went  back  of  the  curtain  witli 
Mr.  Russell.  While  impressed  with  the 
man,  I  am  compelled  to  disclose  that  a 
full  enjoyment  of  the  play  had  been 
sadly  marred  by  .a  pair  of  new  and 
tight  shoes.  Thus  a  minor  incident  of 
physical  discomfort  can  leave  a  lifetime 
memory  embarrassing  to  one's  introduc- 
tion to  the  histrionic  art. 

The  following  letters  came  to  me  with 
other  personal  effects  by  devise  from  the 
widow  of  John  E.  Russell,  loved  and 
regarded  as  a  member  of  my  family. 
Those  selected  by  Dr.  Abbott  for  The 
Outlook  constitute  only  a  small  fraction 
of  what  I  have.  A  friendship  between 
Edwin  Booth  and  John  E.  Russell  ex- 
isted for  many  years,  the  beginning  of 
which  arose  through  the  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Booth's  great  art  as  an  interpreter 
expressed  by  Mr.  Russell  in  the  New 
York  "Sun."  This  was  at  the  early 
period  of  Mr.  Booth's  presentment  of 
Shakespeare.  At  that  time  Mr.  Russell 
wrote  the  dramatic  criticism  for  the 
"Sun;"  Mr.  Booth  sought  to  know  him, 
and  a  close  intimacy  followed  with 
Booth,  Jefferson,  and  others  of  the  artis- 
tic world. 

As  a  prelude  to  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Russell  which  is  asked  of  me  by  the 
editors  of  The  Outlook,  I  may  remind 
the  reader  of  a  remark  credited  to  Mr. 
Kipling  to  the  effect  that  an  institu- 
tional education  produces  young  men  re- 
sembling each  other  as  peas  in  a  pod; 
that  it  is  a  common  experience  to  meet 
most  interesting  men,  broad  in  educa- 
tion and  culture,  who  are  genuinely 
cultivated  through  tutors  and  travel, 
though  such  men  must  possess,  as  part 
of  their  original  outfit,  minds  that  are 
inquiring  and  seek  always  to  confirm  or 
correct  their  impressions. 


Travel  at  home  and  abroad,  study  of 
history  and  literature  for  a  period  of 
years  with  well-selected  tutors,  took  the 
place  of  college  education  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Russell.  Five  years  in  Nicaragua, 
after  marriage  at  twenty-one,  introduced 
him  to  Latin  America,  its  history  and 
ways. 

Returning  to  this  country,  Mr.  Russell 
lived  for  some  years  in  Washington. 
There  he  was  the  confidential  negotia- 
tor for  Ben  Holliday,  a  forceful  unedu- 
cated men  who,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  a  transcontinental  railway, 
established  a  superior  overland  stage- 
coach line  to  the  Pacific.  This  Wash- 
ington life  brought  Mr.  Russell  into  con- 
tact with  the  men  of  prominence,  and 
gave  him  an  interesting  and  unusual  ex- 
perience, enabling  him  to  retire  on  a 
competence,  and  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York.  Later  he  retired 
to  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  with  fre- 
quent European  visits. 

The  following  extract  from  the  1904 
book  of  the  Century  Club,  New  York 
City,  briefly  continues  the  story  of  his 
accomplishments. 

An  example  of  the  Century  gentler- 


man,  of  a  type  more  familiar  in  Eng- 
land than  in  our  country,  was  lost  to 
us  in  John  E.  Russell,  of  Leicester, 
Massachusetts,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Born  of  an  old  New  England  fam- 
ily, descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
trained  by  study  abroad  and  home, 
possessed  of  an  ample  fortune 
acquired  in  a  brief  but  brilliant  busi- 
ness career,  he  passed  his  time 
between  the  development  of  an  exten- 
sive estate  and  numerous  public  and 
semi-public  activities. 

His  only  position  in  National  poli- 
tics was  that  of  Representative  for 
one  term  in  Congress.  He  declined 
two  Cabinet  appointments  offered  him 
by  President  Cleveland,  and  two  high 
diplomatic  posts.  But  twice  he  led 
a  gallant,  forlorn  hope  for  the  office 
of  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
his  voice  and  pen  were  constantly  at 
the  service  of  his  party  in  advocacy 
of  its  most  advanced  policies.  The 
office  he  really  delighted  in  was  that 
of  Secretary  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  which,  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  did  efficient  service.  He 
loved  the  land,  and  the  labor  thereof ,  was 
a  successful  breeder  of  sheep  and  horses, 
and  a  leader  in  scientific  tillage. 

He  was  a  connoisseur  of  books  and 
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prints,  a  brilliant  writer,  likable  com- 
panion, whose  memory  will  long'  lin- 
ger within  the  Century,  where,  for  so 
many  years,  he  was  a  welcome  ha- 
bitue. 

Mr.  Russell's  diary  is  in  my  posses- 
sion— the  Century  Club  is  often  men- 
tioned— with  allusion  to  members.  He 
speaks  of  the  old  house  in  East  Fifteenth 
Street,  and  the  garden  back  of  it.  Of 
Gulian  Verplanck,  its  first  Presi- 
dent, he  says:  "A  fine  scholar,  and  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare.  I  thought  it  a 
great  honor  to  drink  a  gin  toddy  with 
him  at  the  'buttery  bar'  of  the  House. 
He  was  then  very  old,  and  died  soon 
after, — succeeded  by  Bancroft,  and  later 
by  Bryant." 

He  writes  of  Bierstadt,  Bradford, 
Beard,  F.  E.  Church,  Bryant,  Hunting- 
ton, Le  Clear,  Gifford,  Winslow  Homer, 
Stone,  Martin,  Booth,  Jefferson,  and 
others — all  friends.  That  membership 
was  taken  seriously  in  the  earlier  days 
is  indicated  where  he  writes:  "Member- 
ship was  a  distinction,  and  a  social  pass- 
port, lost  somewhat  later  by  enlarge- 
ment and  change  in  the  times." 

I  never  knew  Mr.  Russell  to  fail  to 
locate  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare 
when  asked. 


THE   "INFERNAL  EXPENSE" 

New  York,  August  22,  1869 

My  dear  John  E — 

Forgive  me!  oh,  forgive  me! 

Your  letters  all  came  safely — the  last 
2  are  now  before  me.  I  think  you  are 
very  wise  in  avoiding  the  agony  of  city 
life — altho'  you  have  not  seen  the  above- 
named  edifice.  [Referring  to  "Booth's 
Theatre"  on  letter-head.]  N'importe! 
You'll  see  it  some  day  and  see  it  chock- 
full  too,  I  hope.  Jefferson  is  jamming 
it  now.  Adams  helped  me  along  to  pay 
expenses  during  my  absence  and  after 
Joe  "the  child"  (Bateman)  begins.  All 
flourishes  well — only  the  infernal  ex- 
pense is  perfectly  barbarous — 'tis  over- 
whelming, and  the  d'l  of  it  is — I  don't 
see  any  possible  method  of  reducing  it, 
now — or  ever. 

I  have  a  copperplate  engraving  of  my 
Father,  as  Richard,  considered  good — 
tho'  it  has  not  his  mouth,  by  a  toothfull. 
It  is  at  your  service — or  anything  in 
that  line  of  him  or  your  humble  uncle 
that  I  possess.  Come  up  to  my  rooms 
over  the  drug-store  next  the  theatre  and 
overhaul  my  scrap-books  and  portrait 
gallery  and  take  thence  what  you  will. 
I  have  a  bill  of  the  opening  also  for 
you,  with  one  or  two  other  'relics'- — I 
believe — don't  remember  just  what. 

That  dear  old  mare!  I  wish  indeed 
that  I  could  back  her  and  ride  again 
with  you.  My  wife  has  a  superb  trot- 
ter who  is  excellent  under  the  saddle — 
but  we  keep  her  at  the  Branch  most  of 
the  time — being  too  busy  here  to  indulge 
in  that  kind  of  luxury.  I  sold  my  house 
some  weeks  ago — obtained  comfortable 
quarters  for  my  brother  and  sister — 
with  whom  Joe  resides,  and  have  estab- 
lished my  home  en  garcon  (I  believe 
that's  the  kick)  in  the  studio  building 


here.  I  sit  now  in  our  cosy  little  library 
(which  serves  also  as  our  dining  room) 
with  the  bust  of  Mickey  the  Angel  and 
some  half  dozen  rare  engravings  of  his 
Vatican  works  about  me.  I  think  both 
you  and  Mrs.  Russell  will  be  pleased — 
if  you  ever  call,  which  I  hope  you  will. 
My  little  wife  is  a  quaint,  cosy,  loveable 
little  body,  and  we  get  on  famously. 
She  and  Edwina  are  all  in  all,  and  I  feel 
jealous  by  turns — first  of  one  and  then 
of  t'other.  Launt  is  on  the  high-road 
our-way,  and  may  be  happy  yet.  I've 
not  seen  Le  Clear  since  his  wife's  death 
—poor  fellow!  When  do  you  come  to 
York?   Love. to  both. 

Yours  ever  Edwin 

BOOTH'S  SELF-CRITICISM 

April  2,  1870 

My  dear  John  E — 

Today  I  greet  thee — oh,  my  brother! 

Where  and  how  art  thou,  friend  of 
my  soul? 

I  read  of  your  very  narrow  escape  on 
your  way  south — by  Jove!  I  was 
scared — but  fortunately  the  same  paper 
which  told  me  of  the  accident  spoke  of 
the  following  train  and  mentioned  you 
and  wife  (with  other  Northern  folks) 
as  being  safe. 

When  will  you  be  in  these  latitudes 
again?  Magonigle,  the  gorgeous,  is  in 
Florida — or  rather  is  now  on  his  way 
hither  from  that  balmy  clime.  I  am  at 
Macbeth — it  serves  as  a  mere  rehearsal 
for  a  future  elaboration — for  after  Ham- 
let I  am  used  up  and  too  weary  both 
in  head  and  hinges  to  do  anything  with 
so  huge  a  part.  I  am  surprised  how 
badly  I  act  it — I  have  lost  all  the  con- 
ceit you  put  into  me,  and  feel  a  lack 
of  that  intensity  you  so  particularly 
liked  in  it.  It  will  come  back  some  day, 
no  doubt. 

I  took  off  Hamlet  from  sheer  fatigue 
although  it  was  drawing  well  up  to  the 
last.  I  shall  end  in  two  weeks  when 
Clarke  begins. 

I  was  asking  Harry  about  the  ex- 
penses of  this  shop  t'other  day  and  I 
was  wrong  about  the  printer's  bill — 
altho'  it  reaches  ,$30,000  very  often. 
That  is  d  nable!  and,  I  think,  un- 
necessary. .  .  . 

With  love  &c 

Yours  ever  Edwin 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  REFINEMENT 

New  York,  February  12,  1871 

Dear  John  E: 

Your  yaller  strip  with  enclosure  came 
duly  and  safely  to  hand.  I  appreciate 
all  you  say,  my  dear  boy,  but  if  the 
great  gods  will  have  it  so — how  in  h— 11 
can  I  help  being  refined?  (The  above 
is  a  specimen  of  it) — I  can't  paint  with 
big  brushes — the  fine  touches  come  in 
spite  of  me  and  it's  all  folly  to  say 
'don't  elaborate — don't  refine  it' — I  can't 
help  it.  I  make  desperate  attempts  to 
'pitch  in'  but  there's  no  pitch  in  me — 

I'm  too  d  d  genteel  and  exquisite,  I 

s'pose,  and  some  buster  with  a  'big 
woice'  and  a  broad  axe  gesticulation 
will  oust  me  one  of  these  fine  days. 
Bern  the  odds— so  long  as  I  get  my 


debts  paid — I'll  retire  gracefully  when 
the  time  comes. 

I  shall  withdraw  Richelieu  -in  its  full 
success — to  bring  it  on  at  the  close  of 
my  engagement,  however.  Shall  do 
Benedick  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
and  then  what  a  howl  there'll  be  against 
my  idiocy  and  unfunny  atempts  at  Com- 
edy— hey!  Won't  they  Wullack  (wal- 
lop?) me?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Adoo,  my  buster.  Bless  thee  and 
bye-bye.  Edwin 

A  FUNNY  LOT 

New  York,  December  10,  1871 

My  dear  John — 

.  .  .  For  a  little  while  a  gloom  hangs 
over  "Comfort  Cottage" — may  the  veil 
soon  lift  and  all  be  bright  again. 

I  am  also  enraged  at  Winter's  con- 
duct— for  he  denounced  Sothern  to  me 
as  a  "buffoon"  &c.  and  yet  applauds 
him  to  the  echo  in  print. 

The  critics  are  all  a  funny  lot — take 
them  as  you  will — now  they  are  all  for 
me  and  Hamlet,  a  little  while  ago  and 
they  were  lashing  me,  a  little  while 
hence  and  I'll  catch  it  again — they  are 
even  now  divided  on  the  position  as  to 

whether  my  company  is  d  d  bad  or 

only  tolerably  so.  .  .  . 

Yours  ever  Ned 

EVIDENTLY  HE  HADN'T  HEARD 
LATELY  FROM  RUSSELL 

Evans  House,  Hoston 
October  14,  1873 

Jw  E.  Russell,  Esq. — ■ 
Dear  Sir: 

Many  years  ago — when  a  lad — "the 
down  upon  my  .  .  .  lip,  less  man  than 
boy,"  &c,  &c, — there  lived,  somewhere 
in  your  vicinity,  a  joyous  youth  yclept 
the  same  as  you  be.  Did  you  know  him? 
Can  you  tell  me  if  he  vas  kith  or  kin  o' 
yourn  and  if  he's  still  among  the 
breathers? 

I  last  saw  him  at  a  place  called  Wor- 
cester— en  route  to  Gotham,  and  as  I 
shall  shortly  journey  thitherward  again 
I  would  like  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  his  corpse  that  I  may  determine 
whether  it  wd  be  better  to  "lay  over" 
a  night.  Should  you  meet  any  of  his 
surviving  relatives  or  friends  (perhaps 
the  oldest  inhabitant  may  recall  him) 
ascertain  for  me  if  an  old  forgotten  pal 
of  his  wd  be  welcome  in  the  village. 

I  shan't  write  to  him — until  I  learn 
some  particulars  of  his  present  "how" 
regarding  myself  &  Co. 

Convey  my  greetings  to  him  and  his 
good  little  home-mate  on  the  hill,  and 
tell  him  me  and  mine  is  his'n  still. 

A  jew! 

Respectfully,  my  dear  sir,  and  with 
great  esteem,  I  am,  believe  me,  yours  in  ■ 
grief.  E.  Booth,  Esqie. 

AFTER   HEARING   FROM  RUSSELL 

Evans  House 
October  17,  1873 

My  dear  John : 

Is  it  there  ye  are?  Eureka!  Be 
jabers! 

I  close  here  Octr  25th — which  falls  on 
Saturday,  the  Sabbath  I  have  promised 
to    pass   with    Aldrich    at    Cam. — out 
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FORGETTING  THE  SADNESS  OF  WAS  AND  INVASION  IN  THE  COLOK  AND  ROMANCE  OF 

THE  PAST 


mittee  for  Devastated  France,  and  began 
with  the  circulation  of  a  few  books  in 
villages  that  were  stripped  of  books,  as 
of  everything  else.  In  one  village  five 
books  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand." 
Now  there  are  five  libraries — at  Anizy, 
at  Vic-sur-Aisne,  at  Blerancourt,  at  Sois- 
sons,  at  Coucy.  Besides  a  central  read- 
ing-room, they  maintain  traveling  li- 
brary departments,  sending  collections 
of  books  to  from  fifteen  to  thirty  vil- 
lages within  reach  of  each  of  the  cen- 
ters. The  libraries  in  the  centers  are 
simple  structures,  "a  sort  of  glorified 
portable  house." 

Imagine,  in  war-torn  France,  where 
children  have  gone  hungry  for  more  than 
bread,  where  they  lost  four  years  of 
school,  where  fear  and.  horror  and  bad 
dreams  made  up  their  mental  life — 
imagine  with  what  eager  joy  they  now 
seize  upon  the  manna  which  these  libra- 
ries present.  They  lose  themselves  in 
the  fairy  tales  of  Charles  Perrault  and 
Madame  d'Aulnoy,  in  the  Jeanne  dArc 
so  quaintly  and  exquisitely  illustrated 
by  Boutet  de  Monvel,  in  Montogueil's 
"Buonaparte"  and  his  "History  of 
France,"  illustrated  by  Job.  "There  is 
nothing  like  these  pictorial  histories  for 
children  in  any  other  country,"  said 
Miss  Moore,  "and  perhaps  in  no  other 
country  is  there  such  a  response  to  his- 
tory as  in  France."  American  and 
English  books,  too — in  translation,  of 
course — intrigue  the  French  children. 
Cooper  and  Stevenson  and  Louisa  M. 
Alcott;  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  and  the  "Just  So 
Stories"— the  last  as  fascinating  under 
its  French  title,  "Tistoires  Comme  Ca," 
as  in  English — are  read  hungrily.  As 
they  read  these  books  and  listen  with 
shining  eyes  during  the  story-telling 
hour  they  can  forget  their  terrible 
years,  and  begin  to  store  up  a  treasure 
of  new  and  happy  memories  and  a  new 
eagerness  for  books.  Their  parents,  too, 
are  drawn  in  by  the  children's  interest. 
One  day  a  middle-aged  woman  came  into 
a  baroque  and  began  looking  about  the 
shelves.  When  the  librarian  offered  as- 
sistance, the  woman  was  at  first  reluc- 
tant to  tell  what  she  was  seeking;  but 
she  finally  said  that  a  neighbor's  child 
had  shown  her  old  mother  some  pictures 
in  a  book,  and  that  these  had  recalled 
to  the  old  woman  a  story  she  had  known 
n  her  long-distant  childhood.  She  could 
not  read,  but  she  wished  to  see  the  pic- 
tures again.  The  librarian  quickly  iden- 
tified the  story  as  "Hop  o'  My  Thumb." 
Thus,  through  a  neighbor's  child,  the 
old  peasant  woman  became  a  frequenter 
of  the  library.  Her  wrinkled  face  bend- 
ing over  a  picture  book,  she  could  live 
again  in  imagination  her  far-distant 
childhood,  and  could  live  in  a  new  pres- 
ent, pushing  aside  for  the  time  being 
the  memories  of  four  years  of  horror. 

"Of  course,"  said  Miss  Moore,  "libra- 
ries were  not  unknown  in  French  vil- 
lages even  before  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Devastated  France. 
But  the  work  for  children  is  entirely 
new,  and  even  the  work  for  adults  has 
undergone  a  transformation.  Formerly 
books  were  chosen  entirely  from  cata- 


logues; and  the  library,  as  a  place  where 
even  grown  people  could  sit*down  and 
look  over  a  number  of  books,  exercising 
their  judgment  and  making  their  choice 
freely,  was  unknown  before  the  coming 
of  American-trained  librarians.  The 
spirit  of  our  libraries,  which  we  now 
take  so  easily  for  granted,  is  to  Euro- 
pean visitors  to  this  country  always  a 
matter  for  remark.  An  American  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  innovation  it  is  for 
French  village  children  to  come  together, 
talking  over  books,  meeting  with  a  com- 
mon interest,  in  the  attractive  baroques 
of  the  Committee,  for  in  France  the 
family  is  the  pivot  about  which  life  re- 
volves, and  children  do  not  play  together 
as  do  our  children.  But,  though  chil- 
dren's libraries  would  be  a  stimulating 
contribution  to  French  life  at  any  time, 
imagine  their  importance  now,  when  the* 
morale  of  the  villages  has  been  broken 
by  the  loss  of  so  large  a  percentage  of 


A  DEADLY  PARALLEL 

Even  Kipling  might  envy 
the  imaginative  vigor  of  the 
narrative  passage  with  which 
Robert  A.  Curry  concludes  his 
article  in  next  week's  issue  of 
The  Outlook.  In  it  he  de- 
scribes England's  airplane  de- 
fense of  the  Suez  Canal,  where 
five  hundred  airplanes  are 
available  within  an  hour's  no- 
tice to  rush  to  any  threatened 
point  within  a  reasonable 
radius.  The  undefended  con- 
dition of  the  Panama  Canal  as 
to  the  air  is  earnestly  set  forth. 
A  deadly  parallel  is  drawn  by 
Mr.  Curry,  who  was  formerly 
an  instructor  in  Egypt  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force. 


the  adult  male  population,  when  chidren 
must  literally  be  taught  anew  to  play 
and  to  laugh,  and  in  that  sense  to  live 
again.  Some  of  the  villages  to  which 
books  are  being  sent  from  the  centers 
are  ash-heaps  where  families  have  had 
to  tunnel  through  the  debris  to  find 
some  semblance  of  a  home,  where  they 
live  like  cliff  dwellers.  Small  wonder 
that  children  line  up  outside  the  door, 
waiting  for  the  MMioth&que  to  open; 
that  on  Sundays,  after  church  service, 
the  whole  family  goes  over  to  the  library; 
that  a  strong  social  feeling  for  the 
library  has  developed.  Small  wonder 
that  the  school-teachers,  the  cures,  the 
public  officials,  give  their  enthusiastic 
support. 

"France,"  continued  Miss  Moore,  "has 
a  strong  claim  to  children's  libraries,  for 
in  no  other  country  have  such  beautiful 
books  for  children  been  published.  The 
librarians  comment  again  and  again  on 
the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  the  French 
children  in  the  beauty  of  the  books,  on 
the  enthusiasm  which  they  bring  to  the 
illustrations  as  well  as  the  text.  It  is 
as  if  art  were  their  inheritance,  and  'to 
our  American  librarians  is  given  the 
privilege  of  making  their  birthright  ac- 
cessible to  French  children.  The  aim 
of  the  Committee,  however,  is  not  to  re- 
main indefinitely  on  French  soil,  but 
gradually  to  turn  the  work  over  to  the 
French,  to  train  French  librarians." 

As  Miss  Moore  talked  of  the  work  of 
the  children's  libraries  in  France,  as 
she  told  of  other  countries  to  which  we 
have  exported  this  American  idea  (no- 
tably Norway  and  Sweden),  the  writer 
thought  of  many  lonely  stretches  in  our. 
American  land,  many  isolated  remote 
byways,  where  libraries  are  unknown. 
Perhaps,  though  we  may  now  be  justly 
proud  of  exporting  culture  to  France, 
we  may  in  time  see  our  way  to  import 
back  the  very  same  manifestation  of 
culture  for  more  of  our  own  American 
rural  areas. 


COSTA  RICA  OF  TO-DAY— MEXICO  OF  YESTERDAY 


From  John  G.  Rumney,  Detroit,  Michigan 

A  GROUP  OF  COSTA  RICA  STAFF  OFFICERS 


This  picture  shows  a  military  formation  of  staff  officers  in  front  of  a  Costa  Rican  shoe  store,  which 
is  interesting  because  of  the  variety  of  uniform  and  the  unsimilarity  of  the  officers'  carriage  and 
demeanor  as  compared  with  those  of  our  own  staff  officers.     Mr.  Rumney,  we  are  told,  took  the 
photograph  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  during  the  recent  troubles  in  Costa  Rica 


From  H.  E.  Bailey,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


ORNAMENTAL  FOUNTAIN  OF  OLD  MEXICAN  VIADUCT  BUILT  BY  CORTEZ 

This  fountain,  our  informant  states,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  sections  of  a  viaduct  built  by 
Cortez  to  carry  water  to  the  City  of  Mexico.     It  is  situated  near  the  "White  House  of  Mexico," 

Chapultepcc  Castle 


THE  BOOK  TABLE 


GROWTH  OF  THE  SOIL1 


KNUT  HAMSUN  received  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature,  not  specifi- 
cally for  "Growth  of  the  Soil," 
but  for  the  culmination  in  this  his  mas- 
terpiece of  a  long  record  of  painstaking, 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. 

His  sketches,  plays,  and  novels,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  comments  of  critics, 
did  not  try  to  be  popular;  they  paid 
little  attention  to  construction  or  unity 
or  story  interest.  They  were  like  the 
half-finished  drawings  of  heads  made  by 
a  painter  who  is  gathering  material 
and  ideas  for  the  picture  by  which  he 
hopes  to  be  remembered.  Of  one  of 
the  early  stories  Mr.  Worster,  who  fur- 
nishes for  this  work  a  welcome  account 
of  Hamsun's  life  and  activity,  says:  "It 
is  interspersed  with  irrelevant  fancies, 
visions,  and  imaginings,  a  chain  of  tied 
notes  heard  as  an  undertone  through  the 
action  on  the  surface." 

But  there  is  no  uncertainty  or  lack  of 
definiteness  about  "Growth  of  the  Soil." 
It  goes  on  its  destined  course,  strong, 
clear,  and  single  as  a  shining  stream. 
It  stands  the  test  of  dealing  with 
material,  things — such  as  the  earth, 
the  trees,  animals,  crops — with  solid 
realism  and  yet  of  infusing  the  picture 
with  the  light  of  imagination.  So,  too, 
with  the  peasants  of  the  distant  part  of 
Norway  depicted;  they  grow  out  of  the 
soil  almost  as  truly  as  do  the  trees;  they 
are  certainly  ignorant  and  in  a  sense 
dull,  yet  each  is  a  distinct  creation; 
Achilles  and  Thersites  in  the  Iliad  are 
not  more  unlike  than,  for  instance,  Ham- 
sun's Isak,  the  primal  man  of  the  new 
grown  community  (silent,  strong,  uncon- 
querable by  the  forces  of  nature),  and 
the  old  woman  Oline  (shifty,  dishonest, 
cringing,  revengeful) . 

It  is  a  feat  for  an  author  to  hold  Amer- 
ican readers  intent  and  absorbed  in  the 
simple  doings  of  these  few  country  peo- 
ple in  a  lonely,  distant  Norwegian  hill- 
side. This  Hamsun  assuredly  does.  He 
succeeds  because  he  shores  us  these  men, 
women,  and  children,  he  does  not  merely 
talk  about  them;  he  makes  word-paint- 
ings of  nature  instead  of  raving  about 
its  beauty;  and  in  place  of  theorizing 
about  motive  and  temperament  he  tells 
of  deeds  and  lets  the  reader  infer  causes 
through  character. 

It  is  not  exact  to  call  this  remarkable 
novel  an  epic  of  the  land,  yet  one  feels 
that  it  has  a  heroic  tone;  if  it  had  in- 
clined toward  symbolism  (which,  thanks 
be,  it  doesn't) ,  the  two  protagonists  of 
the  combat  would  be  man  and  the  soil — 
Isak  and  his  farmland.  So  splendidly 
does  the  land  yield  its  abundance  to  the 
straining  vigor  of  its  conqueror  that  we 
find  almost  a  dramatic  interest  in  the 
growth  of  human  society  out  of  and 
from  the  soil. 

First   comes    Isak,   a   "barge    of  a 

'Growth  of  the  Soil.  By  Knut  Hamsun. 
Translated  by  W.  W.  Worster.  2  vols.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,'  Now  York. 


man,"  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  great 
solitude,  trudging  with  sack  on  back 
over  the  common  lands  open  to  settle- 
ment. He  seeks  here  and  there,  sleeps 
under  a.  rock  on  a  j)ine  bed,  makes 
his  choice,  then  back  and  forth  with 
food  and  tools,  "a  born  carrier  of  loads, 
a  lumbering  barge  of  a  man  in  the  for- 
est, tramping  long  roads  and  carrying 
heavy  burdens,  as  if.  life  without  a  load 
on  one's  shoulders  were  a  miserable 
thing."  Hamsun  often  repeats  the 
phrases,  "barging  along,"  "a  barge  of  a 
man;"  they  exactly  express  Isak. 

In  time  comes  a  goat,  then  .a  hut,  then 
a  woman,  then  Cow — "they  laid  awake 
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late  that  night  talking  about  Cow."  And 
in  more  time  came  children  —  and 
trouble! 

Greater  and  greater  became  Isak's 
ambition.  He  worked  as  the  Trojans 
fought;  house  and  outbuildings,  tools 
and  machinery,  cattle,  roads  for  his 
own  use — there  was  nothing  he  did 
not  dare  attempt.  Neighbors  appeared, 
and  with  them  the  evils  and  sins  as  well 
as  the  friendliness  of  community  life. 
Against  the  stalwart,  persistent  Isak  are 
contrasted  weaklings  and  clever  people 
of  no  set  purpose — Geissler  the  Lens- 
niand  (assistant  Government  superin- 
tendent) is  a  gem  of  portrayal  art. 
Crime  and  lust  come  too — the  people  of 
such  a  community  are  apt  to  be  coarse 
as  well  as  primitive — and  there  are  bits 
of  faithful  description  that  are  a  little 
startling  and  a  pitiful  intimation  that 
infanticide  is  too  common  a  curse  in 
such  northern  solitary  communities. 

As  all  this  growth,  good  and  bad, 
evolves  from  soil  and  life  becomes  more 
complex  and  varied,  the  novel's  story- 
interest  increases  likewise.    That  is  the 


art  of  the  thing;  and  its  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness yet  thoroughly  planned  pur- 
pose would  make  the  book  a  prize-win- 
ner in  the  literary  realm  if  Nobel  had 
never  instituted  a  prize-winning  system. 

But  always  the  reader's  imagination 
turns  back  to  Isak — a  strong  man  in  a 
wilderness.  We  copy  a  pen-picture  of 
man  and  place  at  their  prime: 

A  desert,  a  dying  place?  Par  from 
it,  all  about  was  swarming'  with  life; 
two  new  men,  four  new  hands  to 
work,  fields  and  meadows  and  homes. 
Oh,  the  little  green  tracts  in  a  forest, 
a  hut  and  water,  children  and  cattle 
about.  Corn  waving'  on  the  moorlands 
where  naught  but  horsetail  grew  be- 
fore, bluebells  nodding  on  the  fells, 
and  yellow  sunlight  blazing  in  the 
ladyslipper  flowers  outside  a  house. 
And  human  beings  living  there,  move 
and  talk  and  think  and  are  there 
with  heaven  and  earth. 

Here  stands  the  first  of  them  all, 
the  first  man  in  the  wilds.  He  came 
that  way,  knee-deep  in  marsh-growth 
and  heather,  found  a  sunny  slope  and 
settled  there.  Others  came  after  him, 
they  trod  a  path  across  the  waste 
Almenning;  others  again,  and  the 
path  became  a  road;  carts  drove  there 
now.  Isak  may  be  content,  may  start 
with  a  little  thrill  of  pride;  he  was 
the  founder  of  a  district,  the  pioneer. 

Not  alone  Norwegian  literature  but 
world  literature  will  recognize  the  fresh 
and  clear  note  of  imagination  in  this 
drama  of  man  and  nature. 

R.  D.  Townsend. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

fiction  and  drama 

BRIMMING  CUP  (THE).    By  Dorothy  Canfield. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  New  York. 

As  between  husband  and  wife  should 
each  lead  a  life  of  individual  freedom  of 
mind  and  action?  Yes,  said  the  two 
whose  marriage  begins  the  novel,  but 
also  they  should  frankly  face  together 
whatever  situation  should  arise  and  hon- 
orably discuss  it.  So  when  the  brilliant 
and  fascinating  advocate  of  modernism 
and  art  and  romance  and  poetry  comes 
along  he  really  cannot  prevail  with  such 
a  wife  and  mother  as  against  the  solid, 
unscintillating  husband.  And  the  book 
ends  with  the  mother's  answer  to  a 
child's  question:  "No;  I  really  don't 
think  that  father  and  I  are  afraid  of 
anything."  A  book  of  sound  social  phi- 
losophy and  of  charming  family  life. 

FEAST  OF  LANTERNS  (THE).     By  Louise  J. 
Miln.  The  P.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

The  author's  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
culture  of  Chinese  aristocrats  makes 
this  novel  worth  reading  for  its  de- 
scriptive side  alone.  There  is  tragedy  in 
the  position  of  the  Chinese  girl  of  noble 
lineage,  highly  educated  in  England, 
and  possessed  of  both  Eastern  and  West- 
ern culture,  who  loves  and  is  loved  by 
an  Englishman  of  equally  high  type. 
She  knows  that  their  marriage  would 
bring  social  contempt  on  him  in  Eng- 
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land  and  on  her  in  China,  and  gives  up 
her  love  to  work  for  China's  future. 

FIFTY    CONTEMPORARY    ONE-ACT  PLAYS. 

By  Frank  Shay  and  Pierre  Loving.  The 
Stewart  &  Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  anthology  con- 
taining a  great  variety  of  dramatic  ma- 
terial. The  student  of  contemporary 
drama  and  the  amateur  actor  should 
find  it  invaluable. 

GIRL  IN  FANCY   DRESS    (THE).     By  J.  E. 

Buckrose.  The  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York. 

A  cheerful  and  mirthful  romance  in 
which  an  heiress  and  a  poor  country  girl 
exchange  parts  and  an  amusing  comedy 
of  errors  results. 

BIOGRAPHY 
HOSPITABLE    ENGLAND    IN    THE  SEVEN- 
TIES.  Illustrated.  By  Richard  Henry  Dana. 
Houghton  Miftlin  Company,  Boston. 

Richard  Henry  Dana  in  1875-6  visited 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  kept 
a  minute  diary  of  his  experiences,  and 
in  them  narrated  vividly  the  customs  of 
,  the  country  and  the  characteristics  of 
his  hosts  and  guests.  Son  of  Richard  H. 
Dana,  author  of  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,"  he  had,  for  his  father's  sake, 
ready  welcome  to  exclusive  circles.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard,  an  athlete,  a  cul- 
tured, gentleman,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
an  Episcopalian,  characterized  by  both 
physical  and  social  courage,  able  to  take 
an  oar  at  Oxford,  to  hunt  and  fish  in 
Scotland,  to  join  in  lawn  tennis  out 
of  doors  and  in  billiards  in  the  house, 
and  free  from  that  self-consciousness 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  social 
handicaps  and  makes  its  victims  either 
timid  or  aggressive  and  sometimes 
alternately  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
he  had  in  himself  a  pass-key  which 
fitted  all  doors.  His  vivid  pictures,  not 
painted  for  the  public,  which  now  for 
the  first  time  the  public  is  permitted  to 
see,  interpret  graphically  phases  of 
social  life  in  old  aristocratic  England 
which  will  not  long  survive  the  advent 
to  political  power  of  democratic  Eng- 
land. A  little  more  relentless  editing 
would  have  both  shortened  and  im- 
proved the  book  for  the  general  reader. 
But  it  will  be  not  difficult  and  perhaps 
more  satisfactory  for  each  reader  to 
do  his  own  editing. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

POWERS  AND  AIMS  OF  WESTERN  DEMOC- 
RACY (THE).  By  William  Milligan  Sloane, 
LL.D.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  this  valu- 
able volume  which  does  not  offer  some 
pertinent  suggestion.  The  author's  aim, 
we  judge,  is  found  in  his  words:  "Democ- 
racy is  in  its  essence  conservative;  the 
drift  toward  Socialism  is  an  attack  on 
its  very  life;  the  democratic  nation  is 
the  best  form  of  human  association  so 
far  devised;  neither  democracy  nor  na- 
tionality insures  enduring  peace."  And 
yet  Professor  Sloane  concludes  his  work 
with  the  judgment  that  peace  is  the  test 
of  our  democracy.  He  shows  first  how 
democracy  has  been  developed,  what  its 
institutions  are,  and  what  its  formula 
and  terms.  He  describes  the  foes  in  its 
household;  incidentally  he  shows  that 


German  "social  democracy  is  misnamed" 
and  that  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
Germany  "has  been  making  its  enormous 
strides,  not  as  a  Socialistic  or  even  as  a 
Labor  party,  but  because  it  is  solidly 
democratic."  Elsewhere  he  says:  "Per- 
haps the  worst  indictment  of  democracy 
as  it  works  to-day  is  its  blundering  in- 
efficiency and  its  intolerable  extrava- 
gance." 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM 
CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LIT- 
ERATI'HE  (THE).  Edited  by  William 
Peterfield  Trent,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  John  Erskine, 
Ph.D.,  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  Ph.D.,  Carl  Van 
Doren,  Ph.D.  4  vols.  LATER  NATIONAL 
LITERATURE— Parts  II  and  III.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

These  volumes  complete  this  impor- 
tant literary  achievement.  The  "Cam- 
bridge History  of  American  Literature" 
furnishes  a  history  of  the  literature 
written  in  English  in  the  United  States 
from  the  first  settlement  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century — in  fact,  it  is  so 
close  to  date  as  to  contain  reference  to 
"The  Education  of  Henry  Adams."  The 
editors  have  secured  the  services  of  con- 
tributors, American  and  Canadian,  who 
in  all  cases  write  with  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  topic  assigned.  The  work, 
as  truly  stated  by  the  publishers,  is 
exact  and  authoritative,  but,  though 
written  by  specialists,  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  reader. 
The  indexes  and  bibliographies  are  ex- 
cellent. 

WAR  BOOKS 
GENERAL  STAFF  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS  (THE). 

By  General  Ludendorff.  Translated  by  F.  A. 
Holt,  O.B.E.  2  vols.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Of  all  the  supposed  authors  of  the 
World  War,  the  most  talked  of  has 
doubtless  been  General  Ludendorff. 
His  object  in  compiling  the  present 
volumes  is  evidently  threefold:  first,  "to 
bring  home  to  every  German  that  a 
peace  of  understanding  was  unattain- 
able;" second,  "to  reveal  how  much  was 
kept  secret  from  the  Supreme  Command 
by  the  Imperial  Government;"  and, 
third,  "to  justify  the  confidence  which 
the  majority  of  the  German  people  re- 
posed in  Field  Marshal  Hindenburg  and 
myself  throughout  the  war."  To  this 
end  these  volumes  consist  of  original 
and  contemporary  documents  taken  from 
the  records  of  the  German  General  Staff. 
They  include  matters  of  such  importance 
as  that  of  the  conference  at  which  the 
unrestricted  submarine  campaign  was 
finally  decided  upon  and  as  the  violent 
interchange  of  letters  between  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann  Hollweg  and  General  Lu- 
dendorff. The  author  discusses  the  work 
of  the  army  in  peace  times,  revealing 
Germany's  strenuous  efforts  to  prepare 
for  war.  He  tells  us  about  recruiting, 
labor,  financial,  and  food  questions  in 
connection  with  the  army;  provision  for 
men  returned  from  the  war;  and  of 
course  about  the  war  itself,  its  Polish 
and  Russian  aspects,  the  Austrian 
efforts  towards  a  separate  peace,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  peace  attitude,  and,  most 
interesting  of  all,  America's  entrance 
into  the  war.  The  author  frankly  con- 
cludes that  the  American  Army  deprived 


Germany  of  victory  "and  made  possible 
that  of  the  Entente  after  the  strength  of 
our  army  had  been  broken  by  revolu- 
tion." 

EDUCATIONAL 
HOW     TO     SPEAK     FRENCH     LIKE  THE 
FRENCH.     By  Marie   and  Jeanne  Yersin. 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion of  French  idioms.  Certainly  if  one 
mastered  them  all  one  could  claim  to 
speak  French  in  the  fashion  of  Paris 
and  not  Stratford-atte-Bowe.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  lady  who  remarked  to  a 
tardy  friend,  "Depechez-vous!  Vous  serez 
gauche  derri&re,"  was  not  familiar  with 
this  volume. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
KING'S      TREASURIES      OF  LITERATURE 
(THE).    General  Editor,  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

We  have  already  referred  to  this  ex- 
cellent series  of  clearly  printed  and 
neatly  bound  small  volumes.  A  dozen  or 
more  new  issues  have  reached  us.  They 
include  many  recognized  masterpieces 
of  literature,  and  from  the  entire  col- 
lection almost  any  one  would  find  it 
easy  to  make  a  choice  of  books  welcome 
in  his  library.  Among  the  present  is- 
sues, for  instance,  are  Longfellow's  "Hia- 
watha," Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  an  unusually  readable  collec- 
tion of  papers  about  "London  in  Litera- 
ture," Mrs.  Ewing's  "Jackanapes,"  and 
W.  H.  Hudson's  "Birds  in  a  Village." 
These  few  examples  indicate  the  wide 
range  of  interest  and  subjects. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
BRADFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH 

SETTLEMENT.     1608-1650.     Rendered  into 

Modern  English  by  Harold  Paget.     E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES.     By  Isaac  Lippincott,  Ph.D.  D. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

STATES   OF   SOUTH   AMERICA    (THE).  By 

Charles  Domville-Fife.  Illustrated.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

WORKERS  AT  WAR  (THE).  By  Frank  Julian 
Warne.  (The  Century  New  World  Series.) 
The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

POETRY 

LAST  KNIGHT   (THE),  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Theodore  Maynard.     The  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
SONGS  OF  THE  TRAIL.     By  Henry  Herbert 
Knibbs.    Illustrated.    Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
INVALID  EUROPE.    Some  Impressions  of  Re- 
cent Travel.    By  Alfred  F.  Seligsberg.  Boni 
&  Liveright,  New  York. 

WAR  BOOKS 

VICTORY  AT  SEA  (THE).  By  Rear-Admlral 
William  Sowden  Sims,  U.  S.  N.,  in  Col- 
laboration with  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  JUTLAND.  The  Tactics 
of  the  Battle.  By  C.  C.  Gill.  2(>  Diagrams. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

SPORT  AND  ATHLETICS 

ART  OF  LAWN  TENNIS  (THE).  By  William 
T.  Tilden  2d.  Illustrated.  The  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York. 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By  Horace  Kep- 
hart.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MUSIC 
SCHOOL  SETTLEMENT 

The  company  of  a  good  friend,  a  beau- 
tiful evening,  and  tickets  to  the  Music 
School  Settlement  concert — all  made  one 
feel  a  little  like  Omar  Khayyam  with 
his  "jug  of  wine  and  book  of  verse."  For 
these  Music  School  Settlement  concerts, 
given  annually  now  for  a  number  of 
years,  are  inspiring  and  entertaining. 
Recently  it  was  given  in  the  attractive 
new  Town  Hall  of  New  York,  and  en- 
thusiastic friends  of  the  pupils  and  of 
their  popular  conductors,  Mrs.  Fannie 
Levine  and  Mr.  Melzar  Chaffee,  were 
present  in  goodly  numbers. 

Music,  it  is  said,  is  a  universal  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  charmingly  expressed 
in  a  very  attractive  programme  on  that 
occasion — "The  Butterfly"  of  Grieg,  a 
piano  solo  by  a  young  girl  who  was  so 
bashful  that  the  audience  through  ap- 
plause had  to  bring  her  out  again  and 
again  in  order  to  make  her  see  the 
basket  of  flowers  that  a  friend  had  sent; 
Mendelssohn's  "Venetian  Boat  Song," 
played  by  the  combined  Elementary  and 
Junior  Orchestra  of  the  school;  a  very 
beautiful  Negro  spiritual  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  young  men  and  young  women 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Laura  Elli- 
ott; and  cello  and  violin  soloists  choos- 
ing Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart  for 
their  selections.  The  programme  was 
well  suited  and  attuned  to  the  spring 
mood  both  of  the  weather  and  of  the 
hearer. 

The  New  York  Music  School  itself 
numbers  among  its  students  boys  and 
girls  of  fifteen  different  nationalities,  and 
to  them  during  the  winter  months  it 
affords  an  opportunity  through  music  to 
give  expression  to  their  finer  aspira- 
tions, and  in  the  summer  it  looks  after 
their  physical  comforts  in  the  way  of 
days  and  weeks  in  the  country.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  concerts  is  to  enlist  public 
sympathy  and  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  school.  One  finds  among  these  for- 
eign-born boys  and  girls  musical  talents 
which  cannot  be  bought,  but  which 
money  can  help.  There  are  many  Na- 
tion-wide "drives"  for  worthy  objects, 
and,  while  such  a  drive  for  the  Music 
School  Settlement  is  not  expected,  in- 
dividual "drives"  of  those  interested  in 
music  and  Americanization  work  would 
not  be  unwelcome  to  the  men  and  women 
who  in  doing  this  work  with  great  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  are  adding  glory 
to  a  great  American  ideal.         M.  B. 

New  York  City. 

DOES  A  CHIPMUNK  CLIMB? 
I'LL  SAY  IT  DOES 

1am  amused  at  an  article  in  the  "By 
the  Way"  column  of  The  Outlook  of 
February  23  in  which  a  reader  tells  of 
the  California  lumberjack  that  greased 
a  pole  for  the  chipmunks  to  climb. 
Now  I  know  chipmunks  from  here  to 


I  have  written  a  letter 
unto  you  in  few  words. 
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Wisconsin,  and  from  there  to  Utah,  and 
the  ones  I  am  acquainted  with  can  climb 
anything  made  out  of  wood  anywhere. 

I  have  seen  them  climb  up  very  small 
quaking  asp  trees  in  tfye  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  also  up  tall  willows  that  were 
not  more  than  one-half  inch  in  thickness 
and  up  tall  weeds  that  were  not  thicker 
than  a  lead  pencil.  Not  once,  but  hun- 
dreds of  times. 

While  they  are  not  a  true  squirrel, 
they  can  climb  anything  that  the  true 
squirrel  can. 

And  as  for  grease  interfering  with 
their  climbing,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could, 
as  they  depend  on  their  claws  and  not 
on  friction,  and  can  go  up  or  down  or 
stop  at  will. 

I  do  not  wish  to  start  a  general  dis- 
cussion, but  in  answer  to  the  query  "Can 
a  chipmunk  climb?"  I  wish  to  say  most 
emphatically  that  he  can. 

R.  P.  Gregg. 

Hard-Scrabble  Farm  Mena,  Arkansas. 

A  DISCLAIMER 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  let- 
ter in  your  esteemed  publication  of 
February  16,  1921,  entitled  "England's 
Crimes"  that,  from  the  way  in  which 
it  is  signed,  would  seem  to  represent  the 
views  and  to  have  been  the  result  of 
definite  action  on  the  part  of  the  Allan- 
dale  Improvement  Association  of  Allan- 
dale,  Florida. 

We  would  respectfully  state,  first,  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  not  sent  to 
you  as  a  consequence  of  any  action  by 
our  Association;  second,  that  the  sub- 
ject has  never  been  presented  or  con- 
sidered at  any  Association  meeting;  and, 
third,  that  it  does  not  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Please  understand  we  are  not  denying 
the  individuals  who  signed  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  the  right  to  voice  and 
spread  broadcast  any  opinions  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  stand  sponsor. 
But  we  do  most  strenuously  object  to 
having  opinions  whatsoever  attributed  to 
the  Allandale  Improvement  Association 
that  are  not  the  result  of  a  proper  offi- 
cial action  by  the  Association  at  a  regu- 
lar or  duly  called  meeting.  The  letter 
headed  "England's  Crimes"  simply  ex- 
presses the  personal  views  of  the  three 
individuals  signing  it,  and  in  no  way 


represents  any  action  by  the  Allandale 
Improvement  Association,  nor  gives  a 
correct  idea  of  the  sentiments  of  any 
other  members  of  the  Association. 

May  we  ask  you  to  give  this  communi- 
cation as  much  prominence  as  was  ac- 
corded the  letter  to  which  it  refers. 

Chris.  Suppes,  President. 
J.  W.  Rikeman,  Secretary. 

The  Allandale  Improvement  Association, 
Allandale,  Florida. 

/ 

OPULENCE  AND  SPLENDOR 
I 

Mr.  Jones  in  his  admirable  letter  on 
page  336  of  your  issue  of  March  2 
says:  "Make  the  seventy  million  urban- 
ites  know  .  .  .  the  thirty-five  million 
farmers  who  .  .  .  toil  early  and  late  to 
feed  the  multitudes,  enjoying  the  opu- 
lence and  splendor  of  our  American 
cities,"  etc.  Surely  Mr.  Jones  must 
know  down  in  his  heart  that  this 
touching  and  oft-repeated  reference  to 
the  helotry  of  the  farmer  to  the  city  is 
"bunk"  pure  and  undefiled.  The  farmer 
does  absolutely  no  such  thing.  If  he 
could  make  any  more  money  doing  con- 
tract work  for  his  neighbors  or  selling 
real  estate  or  agricultural  implements  to 
his  brother  slaves  the  farmers,  he  would, 
and  often  does,  do  it.  As  well  try  to 
draw  tears  to  my  eyes  picturing  the  un- 
happy shoe  operative  who  languidly 
flirts  away  the  busy  hours  in  the  reek- 
ing city  turning  out  brogues  and  still 
more  brogues  for  the  heartless  and  shoe- 
hungry  farmers. 

The  farmer  hasn't  been  entirely  free 
of  the  charge  of  profiteering  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Where  did  this  yarn  about  the  down- 
trodden farmer  start,  anyway?  It  does 
not  sound  good  to  the  city  man. 

Harry  M.  Tedmait. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

II 

Since  The  Outlook  has  been  ordained 
interpreter-mediator  between  the 
farmer  and  the  city  man,  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  suggest 
some  points  upon  which  illumination  is 
needed. 

Where  did  the  advocate  of  the  farmer 
get  the  idea  about  "the  multitudes  enjoy- 
ing the  opulence  and  splendor  of  our 
American  cities"?  Has  he  perchance 
been  riding  a  "rubber-neck  wagon" 
along  Riverside  Drive  or  around  the 
lake  shore  in  Chicago,  or  has  he  been 
reading  the  fiction  in  the  "Saturday 
Evening  Post"  or  "Cosmopolitan"?  Did 
he  ever  view  the  miles  upon  miles  of 
densely  populated  streets  from  the  win- 
dow of  a  train  as  it  drew  into  the  Grand 
Central  station,  or  did  he  ever  take  a 
car  ride  out  Halstead  Street  or  Archer 
Avenue? 

The  "opulence  and  splendor"  of  the 
American  city  is  merely  its  superficial 
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aspect.  The  visitor  from  Yap's  Crossing 
and  from  Madison,  Wisconsin,  sees  the 
gay  life  of  the  hotels  and  the  theaters. 
These  institutions  are  maintained  for  his 
benefit  and  by  his  largess.  True,  there 
are  city  men  who  live  at  the  great  hotels, 
frequent  the  cafes,  and  regularly  attend 
the  theaters;  just  as  there  are  farmers 
who  live  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  Elmira, 
New  York,  and  Madison,  Wisconsin.  But 
the  one  class  is  no  more  representative 
of  the  city  dweller  than  is  the  other  of 
the  countryman.  The  multitude  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  is  com- 
posed of  people  who  rise  before  dawn, 
toil  through  the  daylight  hours,  and  re- 
tire to  their  modest,  perhaps  squalid, 
homes  with  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

"Ah,  but  how  about  the  eight  or  nine 
hour  day  of  the  city  worker?"  your 
farmer  will  ask.  Does  your  farmer 
know  that  if  the  city  man  is  to  live 
under  conditions  which  are  at  all  toler- 
able his  residence  must  be  ten,  twenty, 
even  fifty  miles  from  his  place  of  occu- 
pation? Does  he  know  that  in  addition 
to,  or  rather  as  a  part  of,  his  daily 
work  the  city  man  must  spend  two  or 
three  hours  on  crowded  street  cars  or  in 
evil-smelling  subways? 

As  for  "physical  discomforts  and  so- 
cial deprivations,"  the  farmer  in  the 
lowest  state  to  which  .he  may  possibly 
descend  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
physical  misery  and  social  poverty  which 
abounds  in  the  city.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  point  to  the  lot  of  the  tenement 


dweller  to  show  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage which  the  farmer  possesses  over 
the  city  man.  The  millions  of,  let  us 
say,  middle  class,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  who  live  in  apartments  or  in  the 
closely  crowded  houses  of  the  close-in 
residence  districts  exist  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end  without  a  single  breath  of 
ozone-charged  air.  They  breathe  the 
choking  dirt  and  smoke  of  numberless 
shops  and  factories,  they  hurry  to  and 
from  their  occupations  through  jostling, 
self-centered  crowds  of  strangers,  they 
never  know,  perhaps,  even  the  names  of 
their  nearest  neighbors.  To  the  city 
man  even  the  gifts  of  nature  come  not 
with  their  full  value.  The  sun  is  but 
an  instrument  of  summer  torture,  the 
rain  turns  the  streets  into  seas  of  reek- 
ing mud,  the  beauty  of  the  moon  and 
stars  is  lost  in  the  clinquant  glare  of 
the  arc  lights. 

However,  there  is  no  profit  in  arguing 
the  matter;  man  was  born  to  discon- 
tent, and  the  luckiest  mortal  who  ever 
lived  no  doubt  envied  some  one  who, 
from  his  view-point,  was  having  a  bet- 
ter time.  Every  farmer  longs  for  the 
time  when  he  will  have  acquired  enough 
wealth  to  retire  and  move  to  town  and 
every  town  man  dreams  of  the  day  when 
he  can  buy  a  farm.  But  neither  the 
farmer  who  gets  to  the  city  nor  the  city 
man  who  moves  to  the  country  ever 
finds  things  in  the  new  environment 
just  as  he  had  pictured  them. 

Why  must  we  constantly  be  reminded 


MORE  THAN  A  COLLEGE 


Several  thousand 
readers  of  The 
Outlook  are  no 
doubt  telling  you 
what  you  already 
know — "your  maga- 
zine is  one  that 
should  be  on  every 
reading  table."  As 
a  newspaper  man, 
who  day  to  day 
weeds  out  the  use- 
less from  the  worth- 
while, I  have  only 
one  addition  to  make  to  the  statement — 
"your  magazine  should  not  only  be  on 
the  reading  table  of  every  progressive, 
or  conservative,  American,  but  it  ought 
to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover." 

If  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  are 
anxious  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
they  know  that  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes' reading  will  provide  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  main  events  of  the  past  week. 
Two  hours  with  The  Outlook  will  do 
more  for  the  busy  American  in  the  way 
of  self-education,  pleasure,  and  informa- 
tion than  the  same  amount  of  time  de- 


1  This  letter  w  as  among  those  submitted  in  the 
First  Prize  Contest. — The  Publisher. 


voted  to  half  a  dozen  other  magazines, 
particularly  those  published  every 
month  and  which  devote  many  pages  to 
fiction.  I  am  glad  that  The  Outlook 
recognizes  the  fiction  field  is  over- 
crowded, and  if  the  charge  be  made 
that  it  is  a  matter-of-fact  publication, 
then  such  a  characterization  is  to  its 
credit. 

I  value  The  Outlook  because: 
It  is  so  arranged  that  the  busy  man 
can  get  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the 
world's  news  and  views  in  a  minimum 
of  time.  For  that  reason  alone  it  is 
seven  times  as  valuable  as  a  daily  news- 
paper. 

It  is  entertainingly,  convincingly,  and 
forcibly  written. 

Typographically,  it  is  attractive, 
though  I  would  like  to  see  the  yellow 
cover  disappear. 

Its  editorials  are  to  the  point;  they 
hit  the  mark,  not  always  to  one's  liking, 
but  they  ring  true.  There  are  no  use- 
less words;  the  meaning  is  clear. 

The  special  articles  are  informative 
and  in  keeping  with  the  great  public  is- 
sues of  the  time.  They  are  sufficiently 
varied  to  maintain  the  reader's  interest. 

I  am  glad  the  half-tone  photograph  is 


that  the  farmer  feeds  the  world?  Does 
not  the  world  furnish  him  witli  his 
dwelling,  with  his  clothing,  with  his 
machinery,  and  with  his  automobile?  To 
the  animal  or  to  man  in  the  primitive 
state  food  is  everything;  in  the  higher 
planes  of  culture  it  is  only  one  of  the 
necessities. 

We  appreciate  the  farmer  far  more 
perhaps  than  he  appreciates  us  of  the 
city.  We  acknowledge  his  service  to  the 
world,  not  only  as  a  producer  of  food, 
but  as  the  father  of  future  generations 
of  bankers  and  lawyers  and  manufac- 
turers; but  have  we  not  the  right  to 
ask  that  the  farmer,  on  his  part,  appre- 
ciate that  we  who  eat  his  food  provide 
him  with  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
he  could  not  produce  and  which  he 
could  not  purchase  unless  we  -first 
bought  his  crops? 

If  it  is  true  that  the  rural  estate  is 
"rising  into  organized  and  embittered 
self-consciousness,"  as  your  first-prize 
winner  tells  you,  the  very  best  cure  for 
the  malady  would  be  to  work  out  a  sys- 
tem whereby  each  dissatisfied  farmer 
might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  few 
months  of  work  and  play  amid  the 
"opulence  and  splendor"  which  he  envi- 
ously views  from  afar.  It  might  be  a 
good  plan,  in  fad,  to  arrange  exchanges 
between  city  and  country  workers,  so 
that  the  illusions  on  both  sides  might  be 
cleared  away.  Ernest  Cordeal. 

Stonleigh  Court,  Independence  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


DEGREE1 

recognized  as  an  asset  to  any  article: 
it  dresses  it  up  to  the  reader's  satisfac- 
tion— but,  best  of  all,  there  is  more  to 
an  Outlook  article  than  the  picture. 

In  Lyman  Abbott  The  Outlook  pos- 
sesses a  writer  who  gives  the  magazine 
an  individuality  not  equaled  by  any 
other  publication;  when  he  speaks,  Out- 
look readers  listen,  and  one  cannot  read 
an  article  from  his  pen  without  catch- 
ing a  better,  broader  vision  of  all  that 
life  holds.  The  occasional  touch  of 
theology  that  breathes  an  atmosphere 
of  purity  and  wholesomeness  is  most 
welcome  in  these  days  of  hurry,  when 
one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  beautiful  for 
the  practical. 

The  Outlook  is  clean,  original,  pro- 
gressive, and  far-seeing.  Its  editors  are 
fair,  honest,  and  upright;  else  its  ar- 
ticles would  not  stand  the  test  of  time. 
The  Outlook,  living  up  to  its  name,  has 
caught  the  broader  vision,  and  in  this 
workaday  world  it  occupies  a  niche  not 
touched  by  any  other  publication. 

To  be  a  constant  reader  of  The 
Outlook  means  more  to  me  than  a  col- 
lege degree;  it  is  distinction  and  edu- 
cation in  itself.       James  A.  Murrin. 

Franklin,  Pennsylvania. 


WHEN  tidying  up  for  company,  just  attach  the  light  Arco  Wand  tool 
and  do  it  yourself.  No  need  to  change  your  dress,  there  is  no  muss — no 
hard  work— no  moving  of  furniture.  All  dust,  grit,  threads  and  trash  are  piped  out 
and  away  into  the  sealed  dust  bucket  of  the  Arco  Wand  machine  in  the  basement.  No 
filthy  dust  bags  to  empty.  No  clumsy  or  noisy  machine  to  push  or  drag  around — a 
■  A  if  t*  •»  ttv     quick  connection  of  the  Arco  Wand  cleaning  hose 

A  l/l  II  \A//\  Mil  anc*  ^  is  ready.  The  special  cleaning  tools  enable 
l\  \™™L  V Vi~\l  1  mJ  the  housewife  or  maid  to  reach  all  corners  or 
w  r  *    L    ^mmmmmmmm    surfaces  wjtnout  lifting  or 

Vacuum  Cleaner  ^^g^y  furniture. 

Cut  your  cleaning  expense 
by  installing  the  permanent  ARCO  WAND  VACUUM 
CLEANER.  It  is  built  for  years  of  service. 
Easily  installed  in  old  or  new  Residences,  Churches,  Schools, 
etc.  Made  mounted  on  wheels  for  Factories,  Office  Buildings, 
Theatres,  Large  Stores,  etc.  Send  for  illustrated.car.alog  show- 
ing its  construction  and  labor  saving  uses. 

American  Radiator  Company 

Write  Dept.C-55     816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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PIPES  THE  DUST  AWAY 


THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 

A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY1 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,   SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON ,  N.  Y. 


Germany  Called  the  Dance  : 
Shall  France  Pay  the  Piper? 

WHAT  facts  other  than  those  men- 
tioned by  The  Outlook  on  an- 
other page  can  you  present  in 
support  of  the  things  said  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  editorial? 

What  do  you  think  The  Outlook  means 
by  saying  that  "desolation  in  France  is 
not  the  result  of  war"? 

Read  the  article  on  another  page  writ- 
ten by  Stephane  Lauzanne.  In  the  light 
of  what  he  says,  what  do  you  think  just 
treatment  for  Germany  would  be? 

Do  you  think  the  Allies  should  allow 
Germany  to  spend  any  money  for  mili- 
tary purposes?  Show,  with  reasons, 
why  or  why  not. 

If  you  were  a  citizen  of  France,  do 
you  think  you  would  want  to  see  con- 
scripted German  laborers  in  France 
making  good  what  Germany  destroyed 
there  during  the  war?  What  is  your 
line  of  argument?  How  would  you 
treat  them? 

Do  you  see  any  reasoning  in  this  edi- 
torial or  in  the  article  by  Stephane  Lau- 
zanne that  you  consider  economically 
unsound?    What  are  your  reasons? 

Define  the  following  expressions: 
Sinister,  euphemistic,  villainy,  conscrip- 
tion, practicable,  fallacy,  self-govern- 
ment. 

Peonage  and  Murder 

What  is  peonage?  Do  we  have  a  Na- 
tional peonage  law?  If  so,  how  does  it 
read?  Is  the  "murder  farm"  in  Georgia 
actually  practicing  peonage? 

Should  any  of  our  States  be  allowed 
to  have  such  laws  as  exist  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  which  have  to  do  with  the 
bailing  and  hiring  out  of  convicted  per- 
sons? Has  the  Federal  Government 
power  to  enact  a  law  which  would  make 
such  State  laws  impossible?  If  not, 
could  such  a  law  be  made?  What  is 
your  explanation? 

Is  the  South  dealing  justly  with  the 
Negro?  Is  it  true  that  Southern  States 
have  made  laws  which  disfranchise  prac- 
tically all  the  Negroes  in  the  South? 

What  amendments  to  our  Federal 
Constitution  deal  with  the  Negro?  Ex- 
plain in  your  own  words  what  these 
amendments  say  about  the  Negro. 

Do  you  think  the  Southern  States 
should  be  forced  to  live  up  to  these 
amendments?  If  they  are  not,  why  are 
they  not? 

What  effect  does  it  seem  to  you  this 
peonage  affair  will  have  upon  America's 
race  problem? 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  it 
would  be  well  to  read  "The  Soul  of 
John  Brown,"  by  S.  Graham  (Macmil- 


1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them. — The  Editors. 


Ian);  "The  Voice  of  the  Negro,"  by  R. 
T.  Kerlin  (Dutton) ;  "A  Short  History 
of  the  American  Negro,"  by  D.  L.  Brow- 
ley  (Macmillan). 

What  Will  Congress  Do? 

A  special  session  of  Congress  is  now 
being  held.  What  is  the  exact  provision 
of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  calling  of 
special  sessions  of  the  Congress?  What 
are  its  provisions  as  to  other  sessions 
of  Congress?  Can  the  President  call  an 
extra  session  whenever  he  chooses? 

Is  it  generally  better  to  have  one  of 
the  leading  parties  in  control  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Presidency?  In 
your  opinion,  would  the  present  Con- 
gress do  well  to  disregard  entirely 
Democratic  opposition?  Explain  briefly 
your  answers  to  these  questions. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  three 
most  pressing  big  problems  before  the 
present  session  of  Congress?  What  are 
your  reasons  for  selecting  the  three  you 
do,  and  not  some  other  problems?  What 
do  you  hope  to  see  the  President  and 
the  Congress  do  about  the  three  prob- 
lems you  have  selected?  Make  clear  by 
giving  several  reasons  why  you  wish 
these  problems  settled  as  you  suggest. 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  daily  papers 
says:  "When  the  new  Congress  meets 
to-day  (April  11,  1921),  it  will  assemble 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  different 
from  that  which  for  many  years  has 
encompassed  its  predecessors."  What  is 
your  explanation  of  this  comment? 

Is  it  true  that  "beginning  with  the 
first  Cleveland  Administration  and  since 
developing  steadily,  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  tended  to  become  less  co- 
ordinate"? During  this  time,  has  the 
power  of  the  Presidency  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  Congress  been  slowly 
pushed  out  of  its  status  of  Constitu- 
tional equality?  If  so,  do  you  regard 
this  tendency  as  a  desirable  one? 

What  is  President  Harding's  attitude 
toward  the  Presidency  and  the  Con- 
gress? Is  his  attitude  toward  these 
more  in  accordance  with  the  attitude 
which  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
held  toward  the  Presidency  and  the 
Congress  than  was  that  held  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  President  Wilson? 

Has  the  present  Congress  a  definite 
programme?  "Do  you  think  it  possesses 
capable  leadership?  Does  it  view  the 
needs  of  our  country,  both  Nationally 
and  internationally,  as  a  whole  or  other- 
wise? What  reasons  can  you  submit  in 
answering  these  questions? 

The  following  books,  published  by  the 
Princeton  University  Press,  are  good 
ones  to  read  in  connection  with  this 
topic:  "Modern  Political  Tendencies," 
by  Theodore  E.  Burton;  "The  Relation 
of  the  Executive  Power  to  Legislation," 
by  H.  C.  Black;  "The  President's  Con- 
trol of  Foreign  Relations,"  by  Edward 
S.  Corwin. 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

Established  1879 
The  time  for  Vapo-Cresoleue  is  at  the  first  indication 
of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  often  the 
warnings  of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use,  as  you  just  light  the  little  lamp  that 
vaporizes  the  Cresolene  and  place  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all  night ; 
making  breathing  easy,  relieving  the  cough  and 
easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Coughs 
and  Nasal  Catarrh.   Its  germicidal  qualities  make  it 
a  reliable  protection  against  these  epidemics. 
It  gives  great  relief  ill  Asttima. 
Cresolene  has  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  past 
forty  years.  The  benefit  derived  f  rom  it  is  unquestionable 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
Send  for  Dcscnptioe 
Booklet  3 1. 

Try    Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritat- 
ed Throat,  composed  of  slip- 
pery elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar 
and  Cresolene.    They  can't 
harm  you.  Of  your  druggist 
or  from  us.  lUc  m  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 
62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  Leeining-Miles  Building 
Montreal,  Canada 
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^"THIS  book,  'The  Days  of 
jjg.J  -*-  Real  Sport,"  illustrated 
-^Jfe?  by  Briggs,  the  cartoonist,  and 

 containing  a  red 

blooded  story  of 
boyhood  fishing 
days,  will  be  sent  FREE  to  every 
sportsman.  Learn  of  the  pleasure,  ex- 
citement and  thrills  which  bait  casting 
angling  gives — enjoyment  you  can 
have.    No  sitting  still  waiting  for 
them  to  bite.   Book  shows  full  line 
of  South  Bend  Baits  and  Reels. 
A  postal  gets  it  FREE. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 
17507  High  St.  South  Bend,  Ind. 


FamousBooks25* 


TO  Introduce  our  library  to  one  million  more 
readers  we  offer  for  a  short  time  the  most  fa- 
mous books — fiction,  sex,  will  power,  spiritualism, 
drama,  etc,  by  famous  authors,  such  as  Twain, 
Kipling-.Shaw.Doyle.Balzac,  etc.,  atonly  25c  each. 

12  Big  Books  $1 

As  a  get-acquainted  offer  we  will  send  the  following  12 
books  of  64  to  128  pages  each,  for  only  $1.  Convenient 
pocket  size.  Complete  original  texts,  good  paper,  clear 
type.  This  Is  what  yon  get:  12  of  De  Maupassant's 
Famous  Love  Stories;  Case  For  Birth  Control; 
Debate  on  Spiritual  ism ,  by  Conan  Doyle  &  Joseph  Mc- 
Cabe;  5  Love  Stories,  by  Balzac;  Psycho-Analysis; 
Short  Stories,  by  Tolstoi;  Last  Days  of  a  Con- 
demned Man.  by  Hugo;  The  Country  of  the  Blind, 
by  H.  G.  Wells;  Poe's  Tales  of  Mystery;  5  Great 
Ghost  Stories;  English  As  She  Is  Spoke,  by 
Mark  Twain;  Epigrams  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Simply 
Bend  $1  bill  or  stamps  at  our  risk.  All  twelve  books 
mailed  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Any 
one  book  above,  25  cents.    Catalog  of  over  200  books 

free  with  first  order. 
APPEAL  PUB  CO..  102  Appeal  Bldg..  Cirard,  Kan. 
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"NO  NIGHT  THERE 

(The  "  City  Four-Square  ") 
A  beautiful  Sacred  song  for  Church  or  Home 
50c  per  copy  postpaid 
The  Biglow  &  Main  Co.,  15G  5t.li  Ave..  N.  Y. 


White  Mountain  Refrigerators 


'  The  Chest  with  the  Chill  in  it " 

Built  on  scientific  principles  and  tested 
by  use  "in  over  a  million  homes." 
Easy  to  clean,  economical,  durable 
and  efficient.  Sold  in  every  city  and 
important  town  in  the  United  States. 
Sethi  for  Handsome  Catalogues 
and  Booklets 

Maine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Established  1874 
Look  for  the  name 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 
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A  Surprise. 

Awaits  you  in  this  ten-day  test 


^  1921 

CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

Lyman  Abbott,  whose  reminiscences  of 
Edwin  Booth  appear  in  this  issue 
>~as  one  of  his  "Snap-Shots  of  My  Con- 
l    temporaries,"  has  contributed  to  recent 
,    issues  papers  on  P.  T.  Barnum,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  and  John  B.  Gough. 
His  portraiture  of  President  Hayes  will 
appear  soon.    Dr.  Abbott  was  born  in 
j    Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1835.   He  is 
a  graduate  of  New  York  University  and 
has  received  honorary  degrees  from  New 
York  University,  Harvard,  Yale,  Western 
Reserve,  Amherst,  and  Miami.    He  was 
;   admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1856 
and  practiced  law  until  he  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  1860.  His 
first  pastorate  was  in  Terre  Haute,  Indi- 
ana.     He    was    pastor    of  Plymouth 
i   Church,  Brooklyn,  from  1888  to  1899, 
succeeding  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  It  was 
n  as  associate  editor  with  Mr.  Beecher  that 
Tie  first  became  connected  with  this  jour- 
nal, of  which  he  has  been  Editor-in-Chief 
for  over  forty  years. 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  who  has  been 
President  of  The  Outlook  Company 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  a  classmate, 
'    at  Amherst,  of  Starr  J.   Murphy,  of 
whom  he  writes. 

Stephane  Lauzanne  is  editor  of  the 
Paris  "Matin."  He  has  contributed 
frequently  to  The  Outlook.  His  article 
on  "The  Black  Troops,"  with  a  state- 
ment by  Ferdinand  Foch,  Marshal  of 
France,  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March 
|  16,  1921.  He  is  at  present  in  the  United 
States  in  company  with  the  French 
Special  Ambassador,  M.  Viviani. 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge  is  a  New 
York  physician.  He  was  born  in 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  received  his 
degree  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University. 
He  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Professor 
Theodore  W.  Dwight,  founder  of  Colum- 
bia University  Law  School.  He  is  con- 
,  suiting  physician  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, and  was  formerly  Professor  at  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  Col- 
lege and  in  the  medical  department  of 
•*  Columbia,  and  president  of  the  New  York 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  and  now 
of  the  Washington  Square  House  for 
Friendless  Girls.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  establishing  and  developing  the  Inter- 
State  Park  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Newton  A.  Fuessle  pronounces  his 
name  "Feezlee,"  but  he  answers  to 
almost  anything  that  contains  an  "f" 
and  a  couple  of  "s"  's.   He  is  on  the  staff 
j    of  The  Outlook. 

Henry  Hoyt  Moore,  art  manager  of 
The  Outlook,  was  given  special  per- 
mission by  the  Players  Club  to  photo- 
graph for  this  issue  Edmond  T.  Quinn's 
statue  of  Edwin  Booth  in  Gramercy 
'j  Park,  placed  there  by  the  Players.  Jules 
I  Guerin,  on  behalf  of  the  Players  Club, 
J  approved  of  the  photograph  as  a  worthy 
I  representation   of  the   famous  statue. 
I  The  portrait  of  Booth  on  the  cover  was 
|  made  by  permission  from  a  monotone 
'<  reproduction  of  Collier's  painting,  pub- 
.   lished  by  the  Century  Company  in  ,?Ed- 
win  Booth:  Recollections,"  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Edwina  Booth  Grossmann. 


This  is  to  urge  that  you  brush  teeth  for 
ten  days  in  a  new  way.  Combat  the  film. 
Bring  other  good  effects.  The  whiter,  cleaner, 
safer  teeth  will  be  a  delightful  surprise. 

To  millions  of  people  this  method  is 
bringing  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

It  combats  film 

One  object  is  to  fight  the  film — that  vis- 
cous film  you  feel.  This  is  the  teeth's  great 
enemy.  It  dims  the  teeth  and  causes  most 
tooth  troubles. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste 
does  not  effectively  combat  it.  So  night 
and  day  it  may  do  a  damage  which  few 
people  have  escaped. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Despite  the  tooth  brush,  all  these  troubles 
have  been  constantly  increasing. 

New  methods  now 

Dental  science,  after  diligent  research, 
has  found  effective  film  combatants.  Able 
authorities  have  amply  proved  them.  Now 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose  every 
application  brings  five  desired  effects. 
Approved  by  highest  authorities,  and  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere. 
All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


leading  dentists,  in  Europe  and  America, 
advise  their  daily  use. 

The  methods  are  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  millions  of  people 
have  already  adopted  it. 

Watch  these  desired  effects 

Pepsodent  combats  the  film  in  two 
effective  ways.  Then  it  leaves  the  teeth 
so  highly  polished  that  film-coats  cannot 
easily  adhere. 

It  also  brings  other  effects  which  modern 
authorities  desire.  It  multiplies  the  sali- 
vary flow,  as  certain  foods  would  do.  That 
is  Nature's  great  tooth-protecting  agent. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  which  other- 
wise cling  and  may  form  acid.  It  multiplies 
the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the 
acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Thus  twice  a  day  it  brings  to  users 
unique  tooth  protection. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  io-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  disappears. 
Read  in  our  book  the  scientific  reason  for 
each  new  effect. 

Do  this  now.  It  is  most  important,  both 
to  you  and  yours.  It  may  lead  to  life-long 
benefits  which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  613,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  AND  TO  RENT 


ARIZONA 


CATTLE  RANCH  and  FARM 

On  Bankhead  National  Highway,  3X  miles 
from  railroad.  1,440  acres,  200  under  cultiva- 
tion, tractor,  modem  farm  machinery,  work 
mules,  saddle  horse,  barns,  nice  stone  bunga- 
low with  all  conveniences,  electric  light  and 
power  plant ;  tenant  house,  five  wells,  over 
125  head  of  cattle,  fine  climate,  cool  summers, 
mile  high,  50%  of  oil  right  goes  with  ranch. 
Price  $30,000.  For  detai  led  description  address 
STARR    KING   RANCH,  ELGIN,  ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 


Almnnrl  Orrriarrl  4(1  acre3  ful1  bearing.  Two 
Almond  UlCnara  bungalows,  bam,  mules, 
complete  farm  equipment.  Excellent  water 
right.  $45,000.  J.  G.  Repplier,  Banning,  Calif. 


Santa  Cruz-by-the-Sea.  Population 
12,000.  80  miles  south  of  San  Francisco 
on  Monterey  Bay.  Picturesque  mts.  Ideal 
climate.  Fine  opportunities.  Fruit,  vegetables, 
bulbs ;  poultry.  Home  Seekers'  Paradise,  San 
Lorenzo  Improvement  Assn.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


CONNECTICUT 


P"/~JD  C  A  I  F  Modern  Bungalow 
*  Vyix  k)/\LiC<  with  all  conveniences,  8 
acres  of  land,  a  desirable  location,  also  Cot- 
tages To  Kent  for  the  summer.  Prices 
reasonable.  W.  W.  Cooper.  Colebrook,  Conn. 


For  Rent,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

A  house  with  4  master's  bedrooms,  3  servants1 
rooms,  sleeping-porch,  3  bath-rooms,  large  liv- 
ing-room, broad  veranda.  Fully  furnished. 
Rental  $200  a  month  from  June  15  to  Septem- 
ber 15.  Beautiful  situation.  L.  R.  SANFORD. 


A  $50,000  PLACE  FOR  SALE 
AT  HALF  PRICE 

Address  Box  238,  Guilford,  Conn. 

COTTAGE  FOR  SALE 

ll)  rooms.  On  shore  front ;  all  improvements. 
Owner  on  premises.  Guilford,  Conn.,  Box  388. 


To  Rent,  Furnished  House  Ld£™ 

all  conveniences.  Beautifully  situated.  $50 
per  month.  Lock  Box  8,  Kent,  Conn. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  COTTAGE 

LAKEV1LLE,  CONN. 

b  rooms,  modern  and  up  to  date.  $800  for  3 
months,  furnished.  Delightful  location,  high 
elevation.  E.  L.  PEABODY,  Agt. 


PflT?  RFNT  A  four-room  bunga- 
1  uiv  *    low,  furnished,  running 

water.  20  min.  walk  to  lake  and  village.  Almira 
Cleaveland,  Ledge  Cottage,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

P_  .  C _  1  „  On  Long  Island  Sound 
for  >jaic       near  New  Haven 

easy  access  to  New  York,  nearly  new  cottage. 
7  rooms,  bath,  sleeping-porch,  every  conveni- 
ence, double  garage.  Near  water,  on  elevation 
affording  extensive  view  of  Sound,  harbor, 
country.  Ample  grounds,  shrubs,  flowers, 
garden.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Exceptional  value,  to  close  estate.  A.  J. 
Crawford,  214  Crown  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


Six 
Acres 


Beautiful  Suburban  Home 

on  heights  overlookingNevv  Haven.  Red  sand- 
stonel8-roomhouse,  good  repair,  new  roof,  fire- 
places, bath,  city  water,  gas,  electric  current 
on  street.  Bam.  Apple,  pear  and  forest  trees. 
Grapes  and  garden.  Nearschools  andtrollev. 
OWNER,  82  Grand  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Western  Connecticut  Farms 
and  Country  Homes 

Fruit,  chicken,  stock  and  tobacco  farms  in 
fertile  Housatonic  Valley  section.  Prices 
reasonable— Delightful  Old  Homes— remark- 
able opportunities  offered.  Investigate  if  you 
think  you  are  entitled  to  the  best  your  money 
can  buy.  For  list  address 
ROLAND  F.  MYGATT,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  or  LEASE 

Country  Place — 200  Acres 

7  Miles  from  Pomfret  Station,  Conn. 

Weathered  shingled  colonial  house.  14  rooms, 
6  baths,  furnace,  cellar  under  entire  house, 
living  and  dining  rooms  19  x  33  ft.  2  cottages 
for  help,  detached  laundry,  work  shop,  tool 
house,  large  garage,  hen  house,  ice  house 
(tilled), pondadjoining. 4  barns.  Apple  orchard, 
peacu,  cherry,  pear  and  plum  trees ;  strawber- 
ries, grapes  and  all  small  fruits  and  asparagus 
in  abundance.  House  %  mile  back  from  State 
road,  attractive  grounds  and  splendid  views. 
Altitude  725  feet.  Price  without  equipment, 
$30,000. Rental  furnished $2,500.  4,677,0-utlook. 

Furnished  House  ""^SSST* 

Overlooking  harbor,  near  water,  all  conveni- 
ences.  Box  3,  Stouiugton,  Conn. 


CONN  ECTICUT 


ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

AT  SAYBROOK,  CONN. 

Fully  furnished  house  for  Rent  or  Sale 

Delightfully  located,  with  fine  views ;  always 
cool. House  contains  fl  bedrooms,  2  baths,  large 
sun-room,  living  and  dining  room,  commodi- 
ous kitchen  quarters,  sleeping-porch,  open 
fireplaces,  ample  piazzas.  4  acres  land,  3  sides 
shore_  front ;  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Tennis  court,  lawn,  shade  trees.  Garage  for 
4  cars,  boats ;  tine  safe  bathing.  2  hours  45 
minutes  to  New  York,  3  express  trains  daily. 
Address  T.  L.  CUYLER,  Jr.,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


I^or  Rent,  for  the  season.  Sharon,  Conn., 
.  Litchfield  Hills,  attractive  furnished  cot- 
tages, villas,  and  estates.  All  modern  impts. 
Prices  $400  to  $6,000.  For  sale,  cottages,  villas, 
estates,  farms,  lots,  etc.  All  modern  impts. 
Prices  $4,000  to  $80,000.  Fine  train  service  to 
N.  Y.  Address  Willard  Baker,  Sharon,  Conn. 

IDEAL  COUNTRY  HOME 

FOR  SALE  40  ACRES 

Elevation  625  feet  above  tidewater.  Excellent 
view  Long  Island  Sound  and  surrounding 
country.  15-room  house  ;  large  outbuildings. 
Highly  cultivated  land  used  for  dairy,  truck 
and  (ruit.Near  State  road.3milesfromShelton, 
12  from  Bridgeport,  60  from  New  York.  Apply 
to  George  W.  Dkew,  R.  F.  D.,  Shelton,  Conn. 


West  Hartford— For  Sale 
ENGLISH  COTTAGE 

Nine  rooms ;  all  improvements  ;  fruit,  shade 
and  shrubbery  ;  spacious  grounds.  Delightful 
place  for  a  Hartford  professional  or  business 
man ;  or  for  one  who  has  retired.  Address 
Owner,  Suite  5, 13  Ware  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


To  Rent  for  the  Summer 

FURNISHED  FARM  HOUSE  IN 
THE  CONNECTICUT  HILUS 

Nine  rooms  and  bath,  hot  and  cold  water. 

Nine  miles  from  Willimantic. 
Fine  place  for  children.  4,679,  Outlook. 


9-Room  Shore  Cottage  To  Rent 

Exceptional  sea-frontage  and  neighborhood. 
$8ooforseason.F.Whitmore,  WoodmontjConn. 


MAINE 


Unusual  Opportunity — 

For  Sale — An  Ideal  Connecticut  Location 

Portion  of  75  acres  with  fine  building  and 
cabin,  suitable  for  summer  or  winter  cauip, 
inn,  sanitarium.   Address  4.863,  Outlook. 


FLORIDA 


For  Sale — 10-Acre  Lot  in  Sunny  Florida 

All  high  pine  land.  Address  Owner,  N.  L. 
Wetmoke,  63  Princeton  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 


MAINE 


BEAUTIFUL  COTTAGE 

BAILEY  ISLAND,  CASCO  BAY,  MAINE 
8  rooms,  commanding  view  of  bay 
and  ocean.  Large  living-room,  din- 
ing-room, kitchen,  ana  three  bed- 
rooms on  ground  floor;  two  rooms 
second  floor.  Modern  improvements. 
Plot  90  x160.  FOR  QUICK  SALE, 
I  am  offering  this  ideal  SUMMER 
HOME  for  $1,700— a  price  far  below 
present  cost  to  build.  Photograph 
on  application.  M.  H.  PHILLIPS, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 


Belgrade  Lakes,  Me. 

boat,  ice,  running  water.  Terms  reasonable. 
M.  H.  SMITH,  514  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BAILEY  ISLAND,  MAINE 

FOR  RENT,  Roseledge  Cottage,  well  fur- 
nished, 9  rooms  and  bath,  modem  plumb- 
ing, open  fireplace,  well-kept  grounds.  Fine 
unobstructed  views.  Season,  $400.  S.  D. 
SKIDMOKE,  1706  N.  18th  St. .Philadelphia, Pa. 

I FORTUNES  ROCKS,  P.iddeford, 
Me.  2  shore  cottages  for  rent,  furnished 
most  attractively  for  modem  housekeeping. 
8  rooms,  bath,  2  toilets,  electricity,  water. 
Also  small  furnished  camp  for  three  persons. 
Miss  ESTHER  W.  SMITH,  Andover,  .\h>ss. 


fo resale  Furnished  Cottages 

Unusually  fine  situation;  all  modem  im- 
provements, beautiful  view ;  on  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Me.,  convenient  to  all  points  ; 
twelve  rooms  and  four  sleeping-porches  ;  also 
smaller  house.  For  particulars,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
ROBINSON,  West  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


BOOTHBAY  HARBOR,  ME. 

Shore  lota  and  furnished  cottages  on  South- 
port  for  sale  or  rent.   Season  $io0-$200.  200 
acres  on  Linekin's  Neck.   Ocean  and  river 
front.   All  wooded.  Photos. 
JOHN  H.  BLAIR,  Boothbay  Harbor*,  Me. 


Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.  T?™m f«™8gheed' 

City  water,  open  fireplace,  and  broad  piazzas 
overlooking  harbor.  $17o  for  season.  Address 
Emma  E.  Jones,  50  Bangor  St..  Augusta,  Me. 


CAMDEN,  MAINE 

2  Fully  Furnished  High-Class  Summer  Cottages 

2  and  3  bathrooms,  3  and  2  fireplaces,  respect- 
ively, 80  mile  view  up  and  down  the  coast. 
Photos,  plans  and  detailed  description.  Also 
tine  old  Colonial  homestead  on  edge  of  village 
with  6  fireplaces,  2  bathrooms,  open  plumbing, 
electric  light.  J.R.Prescott.Newtonville.Mass. 


PArVinFNO^  THE  coast  of 

V^/MVlL/mN  MAINE— For  Rent 

_  Fully  furnished,  attractive  cottage,  on  Dil- 
lingham Point,  on  the  shore.   Apply  to 
E.  L.  DILLINGHAM,  599  5th  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET  AT  CASTINE,  ME. 

A  large  modern  colonial  house,  furnished  in 
colonial  style,  with  billiard  room,  garage,  and 
tennis  court.  Very  near  good  golf  links.  Mag- 
nificent view  overlooking  Penobscot  Bay.  For 
further  details  write  Mrs.  E.  H.  Carpenter, 
12  Charles  River  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  RENT 

Cottage  Among  the  Pines  on 
Kezar  Lake,  Center  Lovell,  Me. 

Beautiful  mountain  view,  fine  bathing  beach. 
Piazza  on  two  sides,  5  bedrooms,  bath,  living- 
room  30  feet  long  with  large  fireplace,  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  pantry.  Completely  furnished, 
including  bedding  and  silver.  Excellent  drink- 
ing water.  Garage.  $400  for  season.  Address 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ellis,  20  Roseland St.,  Cambridge  (40),  Mass. 


TO  LKT 

FURNISHED  CAMP 

AT  EAST  SEBAGO,  MAINE 

30  miles  from  Portland  on  beautiful  Lake 
Sebago.  Rent  $300.  For  particulars  address 
Mrs.  CHARLES  A.  RING.  Eist  Sebago,  Me. 


GARDINER,  ME. 

For  Rent  July  and  August 

LARGE  COUNTRY  HOUSE,  beauti- 
fully furnished  in  old  mahogany.  6  acres,  5  in 
woods. stable, view  Kennebec  River,  navigable 
for  large  yachts  ;  daily  steamer  to  seashore. 
Stream  25  miles  long  for  motor  boats  and  ca- 
noes. State  road  to  Port  land.  Trains  for  Boston 
and  New  York.  Large,  sunny  living  and  dining 
rooms,  fireplaces,  6  owner's  chambers,  2  bath 
rooms,2  maids'  chambers  and  bath, downstairs 
lavatory,  laundry.  Modem  plumbing,  electric- 
ity, hot  and  cold  running  water.  P.  O.  Box  473. 


MAINE 


Herrick's,  Hancock  County,Me. 

FURNISHED    BUNGALOW,  on 

water's  edge,  7  rooms,  modern  improve- 
ments, filled  icehouse,  motor  and  rowbonts 
for  season.  Apply  to  Mrs.  M.  L.  F.  PACKER, 
87  Edwards  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Islesford,  Me.  ^Mn? 

House,  twelve  rooms,  hardwood  floors,  open 
tires,  flue  water  supply,  modern  conveni- 
ences, two  acres  of  land,  trees,  garden,  sandy 
beach,  boathonse,  wood  and  ice  house.  Fine 
view  of  mountains.  Twenty  minutes  from 
North  East  and  Seal  Harbor.  Moderate. 
Apply  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  316  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MacMahan  Island,  Me.  g"E52J 

Bath  and  Boothbay  Harbor ;  2  acres  wooded, 
SOOfeet  shore  front; dwellingoverlooks  ocean; 
12  rooms,2baths,hot,cold  and  salt  water;  stone 
fireplaces;  large  covered  piazza.  Furnished. 
Reasonable.    W.  R.  HOWE,  Orange,  X.  J. 


Murrau  Hill  Mo  1  or  sale,  seven-room  cot 
IHUIIdy  mil,  me.  tage.  $2,200  if  sold  prioi 
to  renting  season.  Full  particulars.  C.  S 
McFarland,  HI  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Beaulihil  Ocean  View,  Unsui  passed  on  Maine  Coast 

NEW  HARBOR,  ME. 

For  Sale  — Colonial  Model  Boust 

situated  on  high  hill,  overlooking  sea  8  largi 
rooms,  basement,  hot^wiiter  heating  system 
electric  lights,  water  in  sink,  2  minutes'  wall 
from  church,  post  office  and  school. 
BUltTON  B.  BLAISDELL,  New  Harbor,  Me 

OLD  ORCHARD,  ME. 

For  sale,  estate,  12.240  feet.  House  8  rooms 
bath,  3-room  summer  suite ;  garden,  fruit 
lawn,  shrubs,  garage.  Also  two  vacant  lots 
Also  lot  at  West  Hampton  Beach,  L.  I. 

WM.  FRANKLIN.  Old  On-hard.  Me. 

For  Sale— Cash  Terms.  About  1  'A  Acrei 

Possibly  For  Rent  Season  of  1021 

0GUNQUIT,  MAINE- 

NEW  HOUSE  1917 

On  ocean.  Three  minutes  from  cable  telegraph 
hotels,  churches,  post  office,  and  trolley 
Twelve  rooms,  electric  lighting,  laundry, lighi 
cemented  cellar  with  Boynton  furnace  ;  thret 
bathrooms,  three  fireplaces.  Fine  golf  link 
near.  Apply  by  letter.  M.  M.  Stevenson 
Lock  Box  243,  Ogunquit,  Me. 

OGUNQUIT.  MAINE 

For  Rent— Summer  Cottages 

Beautifully  situated  and  completely  fur 

nished  for  housekeeping. 

E.  S.  WARE.  6  East  8th  St.,  New  York  City 

PEMAQUID,  MAINE 

Near  PORTLAND— For  Sale  or  To  Lei 

The  finest  estate  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  30( 
acres.  If  desired,  the  large  furnished  horn* 
will  be  let  separate  from  the  farm.  Boating 
bathing,  and  fishing.  Fine  drives.  Addresi 
W.  G.  TIBBETTS,  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Me 


Pemaquid  Harbor,  Maine 

To  let  for  the  month  or  season.  M-  stattractiv* 
and  perfectly  equipped  bungalo".  nestlina 
among  the  pines  on  the  rocky  shore  of  Maine. 
Rent  reasonable.  Mrs.  J.  B.  FIELDING 
1536  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton,  Mass, 


MAINE 

Attractive  country  homes  and 
Estates.  List  of  unusually  fine 
properties  sent  on  request. 

MAINE  REALTY  BUREAl 

PORTLAND  MAINE 


Rangeley  Lake — Sale  or  Rent 

Completely  furnished  housekeeping  cottage 
6  master  rooms,  2  maids',  dining  and  living 
rooms,  2  baths.  Bargain  if  immediate.  Partial 
lars,  E.  Harrisox,  60  West  53d  St.,  N.  Y.  Citv 


For  Sale — 30  Acre  Place 

edge  of  Richmond  Village.  Spacious  house 
large  piazza.  Many  shade  and  fruit  trees,  ber 
ries.  Barn,  carriage  house,  hen  houses.  Fo 
particulars  address.  Box  175,  Aberdeen,  Wash 


For  Sale  or  Rent  at  Seal  Harbor 

Hit.  Desert,  Maine.,  attractive  summe 
cottage,  furnace,  fireplaces,  large  piazza 
Terms  very  reasonable.  Applv  to  M.  W 
HENSHAW,  23  Craigie  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 


For  Sale,  very  desirable  Summer  Hom« 

on  Lake  Cobbossee,  Wintlirop,  Me 

7  rooms,  broad  verandas,  running  water,  elec 
trie  lights,  fireplace,  garage,  ice,  tennis  court 
large  lot.  in  grove,  lawn  and  garden.  Alsi 
furnished  cottage  to  rent.  For  term, 
and  photo  applv  to  RAY  (i.  MARSTCOi 
care  Augusta  Savings  Bank,  Augusta.  Me. 


Wi 


iscasset,  Me.  Beautiful  village,  modei  1 
6-room  cottage,  furnished,  electric  lights 
piped  water  phone,  open  fire,  large  grounds 
athletic  field.grand  view.salt  water  bathing.oi 
autotruukline.fishing.boating.mainlineR.F;. 
steamboat  service.  H.W.Hawes,  Wiscasset,Me 


For  Sale  at  York  Cliffs,  Mairse 

House  and  furniture  to  settle  an  estate. 
House  consisting  of  seven  master's  rooii  s, 
two  servants'  rooms,  three  bathrooms,  livii  g- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen  and  laundry.  San 
and  sleeping  porches.  Furnace  and  fourfn'e- 
nlaces.  Apply  to  Mr.  J.  FERLEY  PUTNAM, 
York  Harbor,  Maine. 
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MAINE 


SOUTH  WEST  HARBOR,  ME. 

Cottages  to  Rent,  $200  to  $1,000 
ALICE  C.  YOUNG,  Box  213.  

MASSACHUSE  TTS 


An  Attractive 
Summer  Residence  in  Becket, 

in  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
Massachusetts  —  For  Sale 

With  garage  for  2  cars,  vegetable  gar- 
den, apple  orchard,  flower  garden,  un- 
excelled artesian  well  water.  House, 
Swiss  chalet  architecture ;  11  rooms,  3 
bath  rooms,  screened  dining  porch  and 
sleeping  porches.  Only  a  few  minutes 
from  village  stores  and  railway  station  ; 
State  road  all  the  way  from  Pittsfield, 
Lenox,  and  Springfield.  Altitude  1,400 
ft. ;  beautiful  view  of  surrounding  lulls. 

For  information  address 

E.  O.  SUTTON 

12  Ineraham  Terrace,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Berkshire  Hills 

Modern,  house  fully  furnished.  Fine  views. 
4  large  bedrooms,  ample  servants'  rooms,  3 
baths,  2  toilets,  garage.  Long  or  short  rental. 
m  H.  W.  HEWITT 

Williamstown,Mass. 


for  the  summer 
from  $200  to  $6,000  per  season.  Farms  of 
every  nature.  Hotels  and  road  houses  for 
gale.  CORNELL  COMPANY,  Proctor  Build- 
ng,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

PAPF  Pfin  F"r  Sale,  3  attractive 
\**l*7  *-•  wl/  Summer  Cottage  Lots. 
Sagamore  Beach,  Mass.  Moderate 
terms.  G.O.Fisher,11  Bulfuin  St., Salem, Mass. 

FOR  SALE -East  NorthfieLI, 
Mass.— Ideal  Rustic  Cottage, 
fully  furnished,  on  hillside ;  pines,  view, 
screens,  running  water,  bath,  toilet,  large 
verandas,  6  bedrooms,  oil,  wood,  coal  and 
tireless  cooking.        "Y,"  Mr.  HOWARD: 


TO  PURCHASE 

"In  the  Berkshires" 

(A  few  hours  from  New  York  City, 
near  the  Village  of  Interlaken, 
Mass.,  close  to  N.  Y.  State  Line.) 

A  Gentleman  s 
Magnificent  Estate 

Commands  a  Superb  Panoramic 
View  of  this  garden  spot 
of  America. 

"Bonnie  Brier  Farms" 

Embraces    approximately  1,400 
acres  with  Private  Lake. 

Aristocratic  and  Exclusive 
Environment 

High  elevation  assures  excellent  cli- 
mate. Large,  modern  dwelling,  appoint 
ments  complete  in  every  detail.  Beau- 
tiful landscape  garden.  Greenhouses 
individually  cost  $160,000.  Large  garage. 
Stables  will  accommodate  50  horses. 

There  is  also  a  comprehensive  group  of 
outbuildings,  including  a  large  boarding 
house  for  keep,  seven  individual  keep- 
ers' lodges,  bams,  dairy  house,  black- 
smith shop,  etc. 

Farm  lands  in  excellent  state  of  culti- 
vation. There  are  beautiful  orchards, 
attractive  woodland  and  splendid  pas- 
ture. 

Conservative  cost  to  duplicate 
this  Estate,  $500,000.  Will  be 
sold  at  considerable  sacrifice. 

Detailed  information  furnished 
on  request, 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 

HARRISON 
REAL  ESTATE  1 
corporationA  1 

15  west  eagle  street,  buffalo,  n.  y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  RENT,  SEASON  1921 

Heath,  Beautiful  Hill 

«  m  i  Town,  Elevation 

Massachusetts     1,700  Feet 

A  modernized  farmhouse,  fully  furnished, 
facing  splendid  view.  Has  twelve  rooms.  2 
baths,  lavatory,  fireplaces,  wood  furnace, 
piazzas,  sleeping-porches j  garden;  garage, 
servants'  cottage  adjoining.  For  further 
particulars  address  Box  17,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Manomet,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

NEW  FURNISHED  COTTAGE 

to  let  or  for  sale;  broad  piazzas,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  conveniences, 
open  fireplace;  terms  moderate.  WM.  H. 
HAWLEV,  Room  148,  State  House,  Boston. 


Northampton,  Mass.  EESZ£2B£ffl 

modem  residence,  interior  elaborately  fin- 
ished in  natural  hard  woods ;  large  grounds 
with  rare  evergreens,  fruit  trees,  and  rock 
garden.  Situated  on  summit  of  historic  Round 
Hill,  with  extensive  views  of  mountain, 
meadow  and  river.  Five  minutes'  walk  from 
Smith  College.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress Dr.  MINSHALL,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Two  Furnished  Cottages 

FOR  RENT  from  June  24th  to  Sept.  10th 

Meals  furnished  at  White  House  Inn,  situated 
on  same  grounds.  For  details  apply  to  Mrs. 
M.V.  Burgess,  91  Elm  St.,N orthampton,Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

AT  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 

13-room  house,  two  baths,  furnished  or  un- 
furnished. Has  sleeping  porches,  piazzas, 
garage.  Artesian  well,  fine  water,  15  acres 
of  land  with  valuable  pine  trees  and  magnifi- 
cent view  of  Connecticut  Valley  and  moun- 
tains. Excellent  train  service.  Apply  to  S.  C. 
ROPES,  45  West  75th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Hunting  and  Fishing  Preserve 
FOR.  SALE 

ABOUT  1,000  ACRES 
NORTHWEST,  MASS. 

3  hours  from  Boston,  2  hours  from 
Albany.  Elevation  1,400.  Surrounds 
and  carries  private  ownership  lake,  100 
acres.  Stocked  with  Fish  and  Game. 
Posted  5  years.  Timber  will  pay  10%  on 
investment.  Several  buildings.  $15,000. 
Frank  P.  Crouch,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ocean  Front  Estates 

at  Rockport,  Mass. 

for  sale,  $40,(100  to  $75,000.  Others  with  broad 
ocean  view,  $10,000  up. 
COTTAGES   TO  LET 
HELEN  THURSTON 
20  Pleasant  St.,  Tel.  80,  Rockport,  Mass. 


FOR  RFNT  AT  siasconset, 

I  \Jl\  IXLill  1  Mass.,  a  house  with  six 
rooms  and  bath.  For  particulars  apply  to 
Miss  HELEN  MARSHALL.  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT  inTRUROFm™^^aS 

roads ;  country,  near  woods.  Excellent  bath- 
ing beach.  B.  B.  Davis,  Provincetown,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

Beautifully  Situated  House 

Seven  rooms,  barn,  hennery,  thirty-five  fruit 
trees,  soft  well  water,  on  acre  lot,  Warwick 
Village,  Mass.  Price  one  thousand  dol- 
lars.   Rev.  N.  R.  Nichols,  Congress  Park,  111. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  Mass. 

IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

Gentlemen's  estates  and  farms  for  sale. 
Furnished  houses  for  rent. 
JOS.  V.  TAVELLI,       Williamstown,  Mass. 


MONTANA 


I  Have  Three  Desirable  Homes  for  Sale 

80  acres  and  improvements  in  Ravalli  Co., 
Montana.  11  acres  and  unusually  substantial 
and  artistic  house  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
A  desirable  residence  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
M.  E.  Scully.  2612  Conn.  Av.,Washington.D.C. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Chocorua,  N.  H.  For  rental,  completely 
and  attractively  furnished,  a  charming 
summer  house  near  the  lake,  and  having  the 
usual  living  and  service  rooms,  with  5  mas- 
ter's rooms,  3  baths,  and  adequate  servants' 
rooms  and  baths.  Garage  with  2  rooms  and 
bath ;  2-section  bath  house  on  the  beach.  Mod- 
erate rental  for  the  sesson.  Apply  to  Ben- 
jamin C.  Tower,  35  Congress  St.,Boston,Mass., 
Agent,  for  photographs  and  full  information. 


furnished 

10-room  house,  with  bath,  4  fireplaces,  broad 
piazza  overlooking  Chocorua  Lake,  garage, 
boat  and  bath  house  at  Lake  :  ice  and  wood. 
W.  M.  S.,  05  Irving  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


mm  % 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

House,  9  bedrooms,  'bathroom,  for  rent  to 
refined  people  for  summer  season.  Delight- 
fully located  on  New  England  farm  near 
Portsmouth  and  Concord.  Every  convenience. 
Fully  furnished.  Open  fires.  Wood  supply 
free.   Rent  $500.   Apply  for  particulars: 

JOHN  F.  SCOTT 
47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  at 

Bridgewater,  N.H.JSHS 

Beautifully  situated  in  the  pines  on  the  shore 
of  New  Found  Lake.  Porches  on  two  sides. 
House  well  screened  and  attractively  fur- 
nished. Electricity,  garage,ice,  wood.  Oil  State 
road  toWhiteMts.  h  or  particulars  addressMrs. 
J.  J.  Loizeaux,  21  Fairview  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

White  Mountains 

Forest  Hills,    Franconia,  N.  H. 

Three  beautiful  cottages  for  rent.  Hot 
water,  baths,  fireplaces  in  every  room,  electric 
light,  telephone.  Three  hundred  acres,  free 
golf,  tennis,  dancing;  meals  at  delightful 
hotel  that  takes  complete  charge  of  bunga- 
lows. Reasonable  rates,  finest  view  east  of 
the  Rockies.  KARL  P.  ABBOTT. 


FOR  SALE 
Lake   Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Any  part  or  the  whole  of  a  ten- 
acre  well  wooded  tract  on 
BEAUTIFUL    BIRCH  POINT 
with  wonderful  view 
Eleven  hundred  feet  of  shore  line.  Inquire  of 
WILLIAM  f.  RICHARDS,  Newport,  N.  H. 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

Charming  Summer  Homes  and  Cottages, 
furnished,  for  rent  and  for  sale.  Write  foi 
booklets.  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  London.  N.  H. 

Beadqumters  Cake  Sunapee  Real  Kxinir 


On  Shore  of  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

In  SOO-NIPI  PARK.  Completely  fur- 
nished 11- room  cottage ;  2  baths,  small  ga.rage. 
Rent  for  summer.  Also  for  sale.  Address  CD. 
QUACKENBOS,  37  West  73d  St.,  New  York. 


For  Sale,  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
Bungalow  among  spruces,  grand  views, 
modern  impts.,  large  lake  frontage.  Might 
rent  to  desirable  party.  Box  1,344,  Boston. 


Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

For  rent,  an  attractive,  well  furnished,, 
modernized  cottage,  containing  large  living- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
servants'  dining-room,  good  pantry,  five  or 
six  master's  chambers,  two  maids'  rooms, 
and  three  baths.  Electric  lights,  aqueduct 
water,  furnace,  large  screened  piazza  and 
three  fireplaces.  Garage.  Fine  situation  in 
beautiful  country.  Address  Charles  F. 
Batchelder,  7 Kirkland St.,Cambridge.Mass. 


RYE  BEACH  NH  for  rent  for  sea- 
iv  1C  ucrtLn,  n.  n.  son  1921, modern 
8-room  house.  Short  drive  to  golf  course. 
Superb  bathing.  Seashore  and  country  corn- 
bined.    R.  E.  BERRY,  Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 


SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H. 

" EDGEWOOD  CAMP" 

FURNISHED  COTTAGE  FOR  SALE 

2  acres  of  land.  Large  living-room,  with  fire- 
place, kitchen,  4  double,  2  single  bedrooms,  3 
sleeping  porches,  2  baths,  lavatory.  Large 
veranda,  portion  conveniently  screened  for 
outdoor  dining-room.  Old-fashioned  garden, 
vegetable  garden.  Beautiful  view  of  Fran- 
conia Range.  Within  convenient  distance  Sun- 
sec  Hill  House.  For  house  plans  and  terms, 
apply  to  460  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Sugar  Hill,  White  Mts. 

For  Rent  Furnished— 1700  ft.  e!. 

Spacious  Cottage  near  Sunset  Hill  House 

12  rooms,  electricity,  kitchen,  garage.  For 
full  price,  particulars,  address  4,851,  Outlook. 


SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H. 


To  rent, 
new  cot- 
tage. 8  rooms  and  bath,  good  spring  water, 
electricity,  fireplaces,  piazza.  Address 
J.  D.  REID,  117  Revere  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

WATER  VILLE,  N.  H. 

In  the  heart  of  the  White  Mts. 
For  rent  !S300,  furnished  Cottage. 

6  bedrooms,  bath,  living-room.  Meals  may  be 
had  at  hotel  if  desired. 

Mrs.  MERRILL  HUNT,  So.  Lincoln,  Mass. 

White  Mountains  wWaigicet, 

Never  Before  Rented 

Very  civilized  and  beautiful  country  home 
and  appurtenances  secluded  in  mountains, 
peep  piazzas,  views, fireplaces.several  bundl  ed 
books,  pure  spring  water.  Bird-lovers'  para- 
dise. Extensive  system  of  trails.  Easy  house- 
keeping. Provisions  delivered.  No  hay  fever. 
Address  131  E.  Illinois  Road,  Lake  Forest,  111. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Mnnrrlair  FOR  SALE  ~  Unusual 
muuilldir  Home  (not  new),  superior 
construction,  perfect  condition  throughout.  9 
rooms,  bath,  all  improvements;  slate  roof,  cop- 
per leaders.  Beautiful  lot,  100x218,  large  2-car 
garage.Near  depot  Jlft.olio.Phone  ownerforap. 
pointment  Monte  lair  J336-R,or  4,835,  Outlook 


For  Sale,  Montclair,  N.  J.— Artistic 
Dutch  Colonial  house,  near  station  and 
schools.  Five  bedrooms,  two  baths,  sleep- 
ing-porch, solarium.   Address  4,140,  Outlook. 


For  Rent,  Newfoundland,  N.  J. 

45  miles  from  New  York,  altitude  900  ft.,  old- 
fashioned  house,  8  rooms,  2  baths;  garage, 
chauffeur's  room,  gravity  supply  spring 
water,  50  foot  concrete  sw  i  mining  pool.  House 
completely  furnished,  except  linen  and  silver. 
$1,500.  Season,  April  to  December.  Apply 
Owner,  Room  608,  149  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

For  Sale,  in  the  Jersey  Hills 

SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 

Commuting  distance  of  New  York,  modern 
seven- room  house, garage,  near  Country  Club. 
$6,500.  Owner,  27  Jackson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


FARM   For  Sale  '5  acres.  Good 

r/*ruvi  ror  oaie-  ]andi  buildings, 

water,  meadow,  woods.  State  road.  Opposite 
Duke's  Park.  A.  L.  Canfield,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— Summit,  N.  J.  ggSSS 

226x394  ft.,  overlooking  Passaic  Valley  and 
surrounding  country.  Shingle  house,  thirteen 
rooms,  three  baths;  hot  water  heat;  three- 
car  garage ;  large  garden  ;  asparagus  bed, 
fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  flowering  plants  and 
shrubbery  m  abundance,  for  information 
apply  to  Charles  D.  ferry,  271  Boulevard, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  or  real  estate  agents. 


SUMMIT,  N.  J.  for  rent,  furnished  for 
the  summer,  9-room  house,  all  improve- 
ments, large  screened  sleeping  porch  and  sun- 
parlor,  double  garage,  convenient  to  stores 
and  depot.  Rent  only  to  adults,  f 200a  month. 
Address  N.  S.  DAVIS,  47  Hawthorne  Place. 


FOR  RFNT  20  miles  from  New 
i  v/i\  l    York  in  New  Jersey 

A  Charming  Detached 
Country  Residence  hfehgroZd 

surrounded  by  well  timbered  park,  300  acres. 
Golf  course  and  tennis  court ;  kitchen  garden. 
Dining  and  drawing  rooms,  library,  8  bed- 
rooms, 5  bathrooms.   Address  4,317,  Outlook. 

IDEAL  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Within  easy  commuting  distance  of  New  iork, 
in  north  Jersey  hills.  Artistic  modern  14- 
room  house  with  all  improvements,  30  acres  of 
beautiful  land  bounded  by  trout  brook,  com- 
plete outbuildings.  $45,Oiio.  J.  Boyce  Smith 
Ext.,  25  W.  44th  St.,N.  Y.C.  Brokers  protected^ 


COUNTRY  ESTATE 

At  great  sacrifice  for  immediate  sale.  Price 
at  ii  its  value  to  realize  cash.  10  min.  walk 
to  station,  only  22  miles  to  Philadelphia, 
hourly  service.  Magnificent  grounds,  wealth 
of  shrubbery ;  one  of  the  best  estates  in  the 
East ;  fine  buildings.  Full  particulars  and 
photos  on  request. 

Address  Owner  4,313,  Outlook. 


NEW  YORK 


Superb  Adirondack  Lake 

150  acres,  8,000  feet  frontage,  finely  wooded 
shores,  sandy  beach.  Best  fishing,  bathing, 
boating.  Property  has  title  to  all  waters. 
1,350  feet  elevation.  Ideal  Adirondack  atmos- 
phere, magnificent  views.  2  cottages,  large 
barn.  Ideal  for  camp,  hunting  and  fishing 
club.  Most  accessible  by  New  York  Central 
and  D.  &  H.  Railroads.  4  miles  from  Hadley 
and  Hudson  River,  6  hours  from  New  York. 
Fine  auto  road  from  New  York.  Rare  oppor- 
tunity. $20,000,  very  liberal  terms. 
Edward  C.  Dayton,  Realty  Specialist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS,  The  CRATER 
CLUB.  Essex-oii-Lake-Chaui- 
plain.  Cottages  with  central  club  house 
where  meals  are  served.  References  required. 
For  circular  or  information  address  John  B. 
Burnham,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK 


Adirondack  Camp 

FOR  KENT 

Eighteen  rooms,  20  acres,  4  miles  from 
Paul  Smith's,  on  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake, 
Railroad  Station  Lake  Clear  Junction. 
Post-office,  telegraph  and  express  office 
conveniences.  Day  and  night  trains  from 
New  York.  Furnished,  including  linen. 
Ice  house,  barn,  three  platform  tents, 
woodshed  full  of  wood,  Doathouse  with 
large  upper  porch.  Rent  reasonable. 
For  particulars  address 

JUDSON  F.  STONE,  Agent 
30  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Summer  Home  in  Adirondacks 

Furnished,  6  or  8  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water, 
bath,  piano.  Altitude  1,000  ft.  Rent  for  sea- 
son very  reasonable.  A.  WARD,  Jay,  N.  Y. 

COMMODIOUS  CAMP 

In  most  picturesque  part  of  Adirondacks. 
For  Sale  Furnished.  Miss  R.  M.White, 
122  Islington  Road,  Auburudale,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  all  binds  of 

Adirondack  Mountain  Real  Estate 

WM.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Chestertown,  N.Y 


»   !•  1__1,„    180  acres  fronting  on 

Adirondacks  n.y.  c.  r.  R.suitabie 

site  for  camp,  sanitarium  or  summer  hotel. 
Adapted  also  to  fish  culture  game-bird  or 
silver  fox  farm.  Three  spring  ponds,  numer- 
ous springs  pure  soft  water,  equal  to  any  on 
the  market.  Supply  sufficient  for  large  bot- 
tled water  business.  Water  can  be  piped  to 
R.R.  Valuable  timber  on  property.  For  par- 
ticulars write  C.  H.  YOUNG,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


KEENE  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Heart  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains 

Cottages  for  rent.  Purest  running 
water.  Furnished,  and  ice  and  wood.  All  con- 
veniences. Wonderful  scenery,  and  near 
mountain  trails.  Secluded  yet  convenient 
to  village.  For  further  details  write  to 
Matthew  Ceawfokd,  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 


A  Country  Home  Adirondack 

FOOTHILLS  with  access  to  a  beautiful 
clear  water  lake.  Fully  furnished;  moderate 
rental.  John  B.  Bumham,  233  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Pf!J?  RPNT  On  LAKE  GEORGE 
rUR  KEIM   In  the  Adirondacks 

Furnished  cottages.    Golf,  tennis,  boating, 
bathing,  fishing.    Meals  at  Club  if  desired. 
GLENBb'RNIE  CO.,  Glenburuie,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale,  "Westwood" 

A  beautiful  country  home  in  a  clean  college 
town,  1H  miles  to  Erie  R.  R.,  %  mile  to  post 
office,  elevation  1,800  feet;  beautiful  view. 
Brick  and  shingle,  tile  roof,  plate  glass,  12 
rooms  and  large  attic,  stable  and  storage  shed. 
2  acres,  garden,  fruit  trees,  city  water,also  hot 
and  cola  soft  water,  bath  and  lavatory,  nat- 
ural gas,  furnace  and  6  wood  and  gas  fire- 
places. Laundry,  vegetable,  furnace,  and  coal 
rooms  in  basement.  Address 

OWNER,  Box  137,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


AMAGANSETT,  N.  Y. 

Furnished  and  unfurnished  cot- 
tages for  rent  or  sale.   Ocean  front 
building  sites,  farms  and  acreage  for  sale. 
W.  M.  TERRY,  Amagansett,  N.  Y.  Phone  20. 

Cayuga-on-the-Lake 

furnished 

cottages  for  rent ;  beautiful  location,  conveni- 
ent, fishing,  boating,  bathing. $100-$350  season. 
H.  Cowing,  364  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

City  Lot,  Coney  Island  Ave.,  ?: 

Any  reasonable  offer  considered.  Address 
OWNER,  27  Easterly  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Farm  98  Acres  BLe0acS 

House  12  rooms,  2  large  halls,  steam  heat, 
mostly  hardwood  noors,2  large  piazzas,  2  large 
barns.  Hen  house,  granary.  Ice  house  filled. 
Buildings  tine  repair.  Schools,  churches  near 
bv.  Phone  and  R.  F.  D.  at  door.  Address 
W.  I.  C,  Ballston  Spa  R.  D.  2,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale,  at  Burnside,  N.  Y. 

Brick  house,  15  rooms,  4  porches ;  large  bam ; 
32  acres  of  land,  pond,  small  woods  extend- 
ing to  river.  On  State  road.  For  particulars 
address  Miss  Bertha  Crist,  Burnside,  N.  Y. 

/-_„„■  M  V  FOK  SALE— 
LazenOVia,  IN.  I .  Several  magnificent 
building  lots,  on  high  ground,  extensive  lake 
view.  1  mile  from  station,  stores,  etc.  A  bar- 
gain if  sold  quickly  for  cash.  Owner,  Box  93. 


NEW  YORK 


FOR  RENT  FROM  MAY  1st 

IN  BEAUTIFUL  CORNWALL 

50  miles  from  NewYork, handsomely  furnished 
house,  14  rooms,  5  baths,  2  large  sleeping 
porches,  piazzas,  6  open  fireplaces,  electricity. 
2-car  garage.  5  minutes'  walk  from  goif  cluo. 
$2H0  a  month  for  5  or  H  months.  Write  Mrs. 
W.  B.  A.,  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Must  be  sold  to  settle  an  estate  Fine  moun- 
tain location  of  t\velveacresatCra$jsiiioor, 
Ulster  County,  New  York.  Extensive 
and  magnificent  views  over  Kllenvilie  and 
Rondout  Valley.  Elevation  1,850  ft.,  air  pure 
and  bracing.  Large  frame  house  easily  adapt- 
able to  any  purpose,  fireplaces  and  porches; 
alao7-room  cottage.  Episcopal  church  adjoin- 
ing- Post  office  and  store  accessible.  Stpphen 
W.  Collins,  Ex.,  40  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  RENT 

FURNISHED  SUMMER  HOME 

At  Essex,  N.  Y.— Lake  Champlain 

Near  lakeshore.  On  breezy  hill  overlook- 
ing lake  and  mountains ;  ten  large,  comfort- 
able rooms ;  all  improvements,  electricity, 
garage ;  excellent  bathing,  boating  and 
fishing.  $tiwi  for  season.  Address  W.  D. 
STOWER,  123  Chestnut  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  SUNNYCROFT 

Essex-on-Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 
TO   KENT    FOK    THE  SEASON 

8  rooms,  bath,  furnished  for  housekeeping, 
large  veranda.  Splendid  views.  Vegetable 
and  flower  gardens  started.  2  acres.  100  feet 
lake  shore.  Choice  location ;  bathing,  boat.  Ad- 
dress Church, 128  Hemenway  St.,Boston,Mass. 

Essex-on-Lake  Champlain 

Furnished  camp,  $1.50.  Beautiful  home,  fur- 
nished ;  large  rooms,  bath. Very  reasonable  for 
season.  E.  S.  AUSON,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Lake  Champlain 

the  pines,  furnished.  Open  fires.  Sand 
beach  for  children.  $250  to  $300  for  season. 
C.H.EASTON,  140  Liberty  St.,New  York. 


Hudson  River  Bungalow  Colony 

For  congenial  artists  and  literary  folks  ;  % 
mile  frontage  on  west  bank  of  Hudson  River, 
200  feet  elevation,  beautiful  river  views ;  site 
for  dock  with  riparian  rights;  there  are 
26  plots  about  100x1,200  feet,  approximately 
1%  acres  each,  secluded,  but  not  isolated  ; 
accessible  by  West  Shore  R.  R.  and  New 
York  Central  Railroad  and  Hudson  River 
Day  Line  boats  to  Poughkeepsie ;  2  hours 
from  New  York ;  plots  are  $HO0-each ;  sale 
is  by  subscription  to  certified  people  only. 
Edward  C.  Daylon,  Realty  Specialist,  Poughkeepsie, N.  Y. 

Simply  Furnished  COUNTRY  HOME 

$150  for  vacation 

High,  uuiet,  restful  location. 

MASON  BERRY,  La  Fayette,  N.  Y. 


|  L  fftnrffA  Furnished  home  for  rent 
LaKc  VlcOrgc  on  large  estate.  11  rooms, 
3  baths,  beautiful  grounds, telephone, ice, open 
fireplaces,  tennis  court, bathing  beach.  Address 
STRAGNELL,  24  East  63d  St.,  New  York. 


Iake  George  Cottages  and  Bungalows  for 
J  sale  or  rent.  Attractively  furnished.  Rent 
from  $300  to  $1,000  for  season.  Address  Wm. 
E.  Walton,  Glenbumie-on-Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

TO  RENT— Furnished  House,  modern 
improvements.  Shady  lawn  and  garden — 
some  fruit.  Beautiful  location.  $300  for  sea- 
son. Address  B.  Peck,  North  Chatham,  .N.Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Attractive  country  home,  10  rooms  and  bath. 
2-5  acres.  8  buildings,  beautiful  scenery.  $0,500. 
M.  J.  EXNER,  112  23d  Street,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

FOR  SALE 

"Camp  Hill,"  Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  house,  11  rooms,  4  large,  old-fash- 
ioned open  fireplaces,  garage.  Price  $15,000. 
37  miles  from  City  Hall,  1  hour  20  minutes 
from  New  York,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ramapos, 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  125  acres,  including 
60  acres  beautiful  woodland,  45  acres  tillable 
fields.  Pear  and  apple  orchard  ;  well,  spring, 
2  streams:  elevation  700  feet;  wonderful 
building  site.  Apply  to  W.  N.  BURDICK, 
24  Berkeley  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J.  Tel.  17.59. 


^rAR^n AI  F  refined  home  for  rent 
OCrU\JL/rlLL  for  4  summer  months 

10  rooms,  3  baths,  porches,  gardens,  lawns, 
garage  with  rooma,  tennis  court.  Price  $1,000 
per  month.  Angell  &  Co.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


SHELTER  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Furnished  cottages  for  rent  and  sale. 
Country  homes  and  farms  for  sale. 
Ralph  G.  Duvall,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


TO  KENT  AT 

Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 

Large,  comfortable  furnished  house, 
20  rooms,  wide  verandas ;  eight  acres: 
orchard,  garden  planted ;  large  covered 
veranda  off  second  floor  ;  all  modern  con- 
veniences ;  complete  carriage  house ;  gar- 
dener's cottage ;  icehouse  filled  with  Ice ; 
residence  adjoins  golf  links  and  com- 
mands beautiful  view.;  fine  drives  in  sur- 
rounding country;  about  a  mile  from  lake. 
Apply  to  JUDSON  F.  STONE,  Agent, 
30  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


$25,000  buys  439  acres  \"s°tYie 

Judge  Hooker  estate,  including  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  equipment.  Free 
list.  ELLIS  BROS.  INC.,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale!  Thousand  Islands  summer 

Home  in  this  region  to  close  an  estate.  Also 
islands,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  sum- 
mer properties.  John  O'Leary,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Located  directly  on  Trout  Lake,  three  miles 
by  good  road  from  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George.  Entirely  new.  Built  by  present 
owner,  who  will  rent  for  the  entire  season  at 
moderate  rental. Completely  furnished 
throughout.  Five  rooms  (three 
bedrooms)  and  bath.  Kitchen  with 
running  water.  Ice,  wood,  and 
rowboat  included. 
For  full  particulars  address  4,511,  Outlook. 


WESTCHESTER  CO.  £g& 

at  NepperhanHeights,onPutnainDiv.,N.Y.C., 
to  small  family  adults,  six-room  home,  fur- 
nished. 40  minutes  to  Grand  Central  Termi- 
nal. June  15  to  Sept.  1.5.  $650.  4,751,  Outlook. 


FOR  KENT  -  WILLOW  HILL, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  Old-fashioned 
residence,  furnished.  Modern  conveniences, 
fireplaces,  piazza,  lawn,  garden,  6  bedrooms. 
Attractive  situation  near vi  I lage.  Photographs. 
Address  MissE.B.PHELON.Cherry  Valley, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

mPncnnn  Vet  For  rent  or  sale, 
.  rUCUHU,  rd.  attractive  furnished 
cottages,  bungalows,  and  hotels  with  improve- 
ments.  E.  B.  MERWIN,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  HOME  and 
APPLE  ORCHARD 

C  —  ^.  Cola  Twelve  miles  from  the 
r  OIT  OdlC  beart  of  Philadelphia, 
In  one  of  the  most  desirable  suburban  resi- 
dent sections.  124  acres,  excellent  buildings. 
Has  one  of  the  finest  apple  orchards  in  the 
East,  fifty  acres  in  bearing  trees.  Remaining 
land  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  A  country 
home  which  will  be  a  big  profit  producer. 

Booklet  mailed  on  request. 
J.  C.  BOGAN,  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 

R  H  ODE    IS  L  Ajy  D 


FOR  SALE 

WAUKEYA  FARM 

Situated  on  the  New  York  and  Boston  Turn- 
pike, 145  miles  from  New  York  City.  Ideally 
located  near  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  250 
acres  of  land.  Old-fashioned  house  (250  years 
old),  remodeled,  keeping  the  old  lines  and 
original  shape.  Barn,  garage,  shade  and  fruit 
trees  in  abundance.  Must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Farm  Bulletin  free  on  request. 
WILUAM  A.  WILCOX,  Farm  Specialist,  Westerly,  R.  L 

flountry  Lovers.  Fine  old  house  for  rent. 
V  Delightfully  located  in  ozone  belt,  Rhode 
Island. near  Conn. line.  Comfortably  furnished 
fireplaces,  no  modern  improvements.  Season 
$300.  Attractive  privileges,  garden  plot,  wood, 
pasturage,  making  living  expense  small. Inter- 
esting details  on  application.   4,879,  Outlook. 


VERMONT 


rAn  CklV  At  CHAKLOTTE,  VT. 
rUK  SALE.      Lake  Cbamplaui. 

10  room  cottage,  garage,  icehouse,  spring 
water,  fruit  trees,  2  acres. 
S.  M.  Austin,  Reynolds  Terrace., Orange,  N  ■  J. 


VERMONT 


GEERYGLEN 

For  summer  or  winter  home,  club,  tea-house 
or  camp.  Large  buildings,  fine  view.  11  acre 
best  loam  soil.  Shade,  brook,  grove.  10  mill 
utea'  walk  to  Brandon  Inn.  "  In  Beautlfu 
Brandon,"  Rutland  County.  Dr.  O.  A.  GEE 


DORSET.  VT. 


FOR  SALE 
CLOVE  RLE  A' 

7  rooms,  fireplace,   bath,  sleeping-porch 
town  water,  garden,  1  acre.    Also  smalle 
bungalow,  2  bedrooms.  Picturesque  village 
pleasant  colony,  golf,  library,  church. 
E.  CARH ART,  careFrauk  Suter,  Rosslyn,  Va 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  VT.,  nea 
South  Hero  station.  Rutland  R.  R.  T< 
rent,  private  cottage,  on  open  lake,  fully  fur 
nished;  living-room,  stone  fireplace,  four  bed 
rooms,  large  sleeping-porch  under  canvas 
All  kitchen  conveniences,  ice,  boat,  etc.  Sup 
plies  handy.  $125  June,  $150  July,  $2.50  fo 
season  to  August  1st.  H.  G.  BOARDMAN 
120  Liberty  St.,  New  Sbrk  City. 

Lake  Champlain,  Vermont 

CAMP  TO  RvENT 

Malletts  Bay,  Coates  Island 
6  miles  from  Burlington,  one-half  mile  acros 
bay  from  McVicars  Camp.  6-room  furnishe' 
bungalow  with  4  bedrooms,  bathroom,  taf 
running  hot  and  cold  water,  3  screeye; 
porches,  garage.  GEORGE  M.  SABIN,  M.TT 
244  Main  St.,  Burlington,  Vt.  • 

Lake  Champlain  l°y^  \^tl\ 

Four  modern,  furnished  houses,  seven  uiik 
from  St.  Albans,  Vt.    Dock,  bathing  beach 
Apply  Dr.  Melville,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

To  Rent — 8-room  bungalow  and  5-room  cot 
tage,  fully  furnished,  at  Lake  Duumore 
Vt.  On  beautiful  lake  near  large  hotel.  Mrs 
J.T.Hawkins,  68  Westlaud  Ave.,Boston,  Mass 

Manchester,  Vt.  rent  furnished  house 
10  rooms,  2  baths  ;  garage,  3  rooms.  Run 
ning  water,  electricity.  Country  club,  links 
Miss  LIMERICK,  1713  Pine  St.,  Phila.  Pa 

Marlboro,  Vt.,  near_Brattleboro 

Beautiful  Stone  Bungalow 

exceptionally  well  built.  8  acres.  High  alt  i 
tude.  Fine  view  Green  Mountains.  State  road 
Wonderful  pine  grove;  5  open  fireplaces 
Hot  and  cold  running  water  in  four  bedrooms 
bath,  furnace,  laundry.  Price  $6,000.  Bar 
gain.  Exchange  or  terms.  Particulars  J.  L 
JACOBS,  480  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

ToRent,Woodstock  J^^gl 

genuine  old  house,  refitted,  but  atmospher 
retained.  Fireplaces,  brook,  sleeping  tent, 
bathrooms,  garage.  Picturesque,  overlookini 
the  Ottauguechee  River.  Apply  to 
Dr.  Brackett,  166  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


 VIRGINIA  

Wcjrrpntnn  Vfl  For  sale  or  rent,  towi 
vv  ai  1  vuiuii,  v  a,  an(j  country  propel 
ties  of  exceptional  merit,  in  the  exclusiv 
Warrenton,  Plains  and  Middleburj 

sections.  Pre-war  prices.  For  particulars  ac 
dress  F.  Scott  Caktee  &  Co.,  Warrenton,  Va 


WASHINGTON 

A  15-Acre  Apple  Orchard— For  Sal 
10  Miles  East  of  Spokane,  Wash 

Write  SOPHIE  BEAUMONT,  Green  Bay,  Wi 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


FOR  RENT  JuncJGUu&an' 

Eight-room  cottage,  furnished,  outskirts  ( 
mountain  town,  eight  miles  from  Harper 
Ferry,  sixty  miles  from  Washington,  Nation: 
Highway.   References.  Address 

Box  158,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va, 


Property  Wanted 

W  AIMED   FOK    LONG  TEK) 

property  suitable  for  camp,  on  water,  act  e 
sible  to  railroad.  Preferably  in  Wisconsin.  A< 
dress  L.  M.  G.,  81  Ludlow  St.,  Yonkers,  N. 1 

WANTED— TO  RENT 

either  ahouse  or  store  for  tea-room  in  sumn  < 
resort  or  along  auto  highway.  4,771,  Outlo  il 

Country  Board 

Wontprl    ADULTS  ON  OKAN<ij 

waniea  COunty  farm,  by. i«i 

who  lias  two  double  rooms  and  one  sing 
room.  Conveniences.  No  dogs.  Good  eq-te 
trian  roads.  Golf  within  easy  motoring  <ti 
tance.  References  exchanged.  4,u3.  Uutiwi 
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Tours  and  Travel 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
f3Sa>  TOURS  <S  CRUISES  tiffin 


A  Summer  Cruise 

THE  LANDS  of  THE 
MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Iceland  :  :  The  North  Cape 
The  Fjords  of  Norway 

Sailing  direct  from  New  York 

June  25,  1921 

and  visiting,  also,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Belgium  and 
England 

$850  and  upward 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

22  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


Spend  Your  Summer 

in 

EUROPE 

Small  Groups 
Scholarly  Leadership 
Interesting  Itineraries 
Weekly  Sailings 

Write  for  further  details  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


England,  Beautiful  North  Wales 

Two  ladies,  long  experience  in  a  girls'  board- 
ing school,  will  chaperon  three  or  four  girls 
to  England  sailing  about  June  8th,  returning 
mid-September.  One  month  London  visiting 
places  of  interest  in  and  around  city.  Motor 
tour  through  Shakespeare's  country,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  en  route 
North  Wales.  Will  take  house  probably  Dol- 

felley,  picturesque  old  world  town, five  weeks, 
[otorings  through  entire  country  visiting 
Edwardian  castles,  Harlech,  Conway,  Car- 
narvon. Opportunities  golf,  tennis,  fishing, 
boating,  bathing.   Some  social  life. 

Address  4,889,  Outlook. 


EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  •^SES&S.*"' 


SUMMER  TOUR  ^Zt^mt 

days.  London  to  Naples.  Auto  Geneva  toNice. 
Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Chester,  420 W. 121st  St.,N.Y.C. 


GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing  a 
email  party.  Babcock's  European  Tours,  1137 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   Established  1900. 


tions,  Rail  and  Pullman  CV 
Tickets,  Baggage  and  Ac-  vy«\l 

cident  Insurance,  European  1 
Railway  Tickets,  Hotel  Reser-  1 
vations  a«c/General  Information 
We  prepare  itineraries  and 
Quote  costs  for  independent 
travel  in  America,  Europe,  Ori- 
ent, South  America,  Bermuda. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 
->v       TRAVEL  DEPT. 
k  C'XV  65  Broadway,  N.  Y.>\^y 
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Bonnie  Scotland 
Calls  You 

HIS  year  take  a 
tour  through  the 
Western  High- 
lands and  Islands 
of  Scotland  —  a 
holiday  you  will 
never  forget — 
healthful,  happy, 
every  day  a  won- 
der and  delight, 
of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie, 
acdonald,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
wild  clan  feuds  of  olden  times — where 
the  keen  wind  blows  free  over  the 
heather  hills  and  lochs  so  famous  in 
romantic  song  and  story.  Scenery  un- 
surpassed in  Europe,  steeped  in  romance 
and  ancient  lore,  but  modern  in  its  regard 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
tourist. 

The  old  country  calls  you  to  health 
and  pleasure — to  a  holiday  without  a 
peer,  and  let  our  chain  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  introduce  you  to  the  wonder- 
land of  Scotland's  Bens  and  Glens. 

Circular  Tours  by  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ers Colomba,  etc.,  from  Glasgow  via 
Ardrishaig,  Islay,  Oban,  Staffa  and  Iona. 
Ballachulish  for  Glencoe,  Fort  William, 
Caledonia  Canal  and  Inverness — a  ro- 
mantic round  of  scenery,  history,  health, 
beauty,  and  grandeur. 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free 
for  5  tents,  U.  S.  A.  stamps. 

DAVID  MACBRATNE,  LTD. 

Royal  Mail  Steamers 
119  Hope  Street,   Glasgow,  Scotland 


FITROPF  Stye  Itatfjerine  ILorfce 
LUlvurL   Currtnt  SToptc  SEour 


Sailing  iu  June.  Exclusive,delightful.  Address 
Katherine  Pantlind,  1 10  Momingside  Drive,  N.  Y.  Cily 


SEE  EUROPE 

Five  weeks  with  Prof.  Otto  Bond,  Chicago 
University.  Brittany,  Paris,  the  battlefront, 
motoring  in  the  Chateau  country,  the  Pyre- 
nees. "  With  the  understanding  also." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


2  Months'  Tour  to  France, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  England 

July  and  August.  Very  limited  and  exclusive 
party.  Escort  native  of  Holland, 
speaks  language  of  every  country, 
extensive  traveler. 
Write  for  details.  Rela  Van  Messel 
Party  now  forming.    2d6  W.  69th,  N.  Y.  City 


THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.  Write,  mentioning  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 

for  full  information. 
Rates  for  a  single  room  without  bath  and  with  3  meals, 
$5-6  in  cities  and  papular  resorts,  $4-5  in  the  country 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MAINE 


MAINE 


Orchard  Hill,  opened  for  boarders  May  1. 
Good  trout  fishing.  Plenty  eggs,  cream 
and  chickens.  Rates  reasonable.  References 
given.  Correspondence  solicited.  JACKSON 
&  HOLT,  North  Waterford,  Me.  P.  O.  Box  12. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


If  You  Are  Tired  or  Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance. 


WHITE  HOUSE  INN 

91  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Season  June  24  to  Sept.  10.  Reservations  may 
be  made  now.  Detailed  information  upon 
application  to  Mrs.  M.  V.  BURGESS. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

Interbrook  Lodge  and  Cottages 

Wonderful  location,  in  spruces  and  pines. 
Beautiful  illustrated  booklet.   $18  to  $20. 

M.  E.  LUCK,  Prop. 


NEW    YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  nnd  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 


HOTEL  JUDSON  ■^SSST 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


VERMONT 


C CHESTER,  VT. "  The  Maples,"  Delight- 
J  ful  summer  home.  Cheerful,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold ;  broad 
piazza,  croquet,  fine  roads.  Terms  reasonable. 
Refs.  exchanged.  The  Misses  SARGEANT. 


WYOMING 


WYOMING 


Trapper  Lodge 

An  all  season  stock  ranch.  Good  water, 
table,  and  our  own  garden  in  season,  fishing, 
and  saddle  horses.  Camp  OUTDOORS  WITH 
COMFORT  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
Reservations  all  the  year.  Address 

WYMAN  &  SONS,  Shell,  Wyoming.  


Apartments 


Furnished  Apartment U„„nrfnr J  Da 

for  summer  at  ndventtiu,rd. 

Suitable  for  2  or  3  adults.  5  rooms,  2  bath- 
rooms, kitchen,  pantry,  porcr;,  first  floor. 
Beautiful  surroundings.  Rent  $150  per  month. 
References.   Address  Box  84,  Haverford,  Pa. 


Tfi  T  ct  TWO  LARGE  ROOMS 
1U   LEI  AND  BATH 

Furnished  or  unfurnished,  by  month  or 
vear,  suitable  for  couple  or  doctor's  office. 
Reasonable.  Also  drawing-room  floor  of  five 
rooms,  bath  and  kitchen.  $300  a  month.  Ap- 
ply  owner,  49  West  53d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Health  Resorts 


Rock  Lodge  Health  Farm 

STOCKHOLM,  N.  J. 

A  unique  place  where  over-worked  and  run- 
down business  and  professional  men  regain 
health  and  strength.  Open  all  the  year.  Sani- 
tary new  buildings.  Modern  equipment.  Su- 
perior accommodations.  The  three  weeks' 
supervised  course,  specially  adapted  to  each 
individual,  assures  the  maximum  benefits  in 
the  minimum  time.  Rates  $100  per  week  m- 
clude  all  charges :  physical  examination, 
medical  care,  treatment,  training,  exercises, 
riding  horses,  baths,  massage,  etc.  Under  the 
personal  direction  of  Dr.  B.  F.  ROLLER 
(physician,  surgeon  \ud  athlete),  260  West 
VA  Street  New  York  City.  


CUMMER  at  DEER  ISEE,  ME. 

O  Furnished  houses  and  rooms  and  bof.rd. 
Fine  autoing  ;  deep-sea  fishing  and  boating. 
A  summer  at  Deer  Isle  means  rest.  A  fine 
health  resort.  Cuts  of  houses  furnished  on 
request.  Prices  reasonable.  If  interested,  cor- 
respond with  Board  of  Trade,  Deer  Isle,  Me. 


1  INnFMIThe  Ideal  Pl»«  lor  Sick 
L.11N  L^IN  Ptop|e  to  Get  Well 
Doylestown,  r*.\\u  mat itution  oe voted  to 
the  nersonal  itudy  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  ir  valid.  Massage,  Electricity. 
Hydiotheran  .  Apply  for  circular  lo 
Robert  LiprmcoTT  Walter,  M.D. 
(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford    Hall,   est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 
Comfortable,  homelike  surround- 
ings; modern  methods  of  treatment; 
competent  nurses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.   Write  for  booldet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


The  Bethesda  ™hitepia»is. 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  241. 


BOARD   AND  ROOMS 


FAMILY  (children)  wanted  for  summer  on 
farm  in  Berkshire  hills.  Edith  T.  Grant, 
Clearwater  Farm,  Charlemout,  Mass. 

LADIES  visiting  New  York,  professional 
women,  students,  transient  or  permanent, 
June-October.  Apply  School  for  Girls,  17  East 
86th  St. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCH.  New 
England  ancestry  established.  I  traced  the 
439  Hetty  Green  heirs.  William  M.  Emery. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

SPEECHES,  lectures,  and  special  articles 
prepared  for  all  occasions.  Prompt  and  careful 
service.  1,000  words,  $10.  Sanborn  and  Pierce, 
Studio,  690  Shepard  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  veins'  experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  29  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WANTED  >~  1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors ;  no  experience ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  terms; 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
anteed, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability. 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  lust.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Director  of  Sunday  school  and 
young  people's  work  in  New  Jersey  suburban 
church.  Position  will  become  vacant  at  early 
date.  Reply,  giving  experience  and  refer- 
ences. State  compensation  expected.  y,716, 
Outlook. 

WOMAN,  refined,  bright  and  capable, 
to  represent  high-ciass  resort  hotel.  Such 
hours  as  applicant  has  available  could  bo  de- 
voted to  the  work.  Business  experience  not 
essential.  Write,  giving  qualifications  for 
work,  etc.  9,720,  Outlook. 
Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers, social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards,  Providence,  East  Side  Box  5. 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  and 
employee.  Housekeepi  is,  matrons,  dietitian,;, 
governesses,  attendants,  secretaries,  mother's 
helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

NURSERY  governess  wanted  who  thor- 
oughly understands  children  ages  4  aud2>£. 
Highest  references  requii.'.d.  Protestant. 
30-40,  robust  health,  refined.  Educated,  pa- 
tient. Country  home,  Pennsylvania.  Wages 
$80.   9,692,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Lady  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion as  mother's  assistant  with  children, 
Apply  Mis.  Karran,  ?5Fulton  St.,  N  Y.  City. 

WANTED— Nurse  and  mothers'  helper. 
Experienced.  References  required.  Subur- 
ban. 9,701,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

TEACHERS  WANTED— College  graduates 
for  all  departments  of  schools  and  colleges. 
September  vacancies.  Special  terrm  lor  early 
enrollment.  THE  INTERSTATE  TEACH- 
ERS' AGENCY,  Macheca  Building,  Ne»v 
Orleans,  La. 

NURSERY'  go"erues?  Mttle  girls  6,  11,  and 
12  years.  Mountains  in  sum  net.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  music  and  abilitj  to  row  and  swim 
desirable.  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Scott,  210b  Spruce 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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W  L.  DOUGLAS 


R£3!£,?»8.00  SHOES 


Quality  of  Materia] 
and  Workmanship 
Maintained 


Special  Shoes  $1  A  A  A  II  Special  Shoes  AH 

Hand  Workmanship       ±\J»\J\J  Stylish  and  Durable  vl«\/VF 

FOR   MEN  JiNU  WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.They  are  made  of  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.   The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

CA  II  "JT  I  /*\  |Vt  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
rK,  %*  I  I  \J  111  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that  it  has  not   been  changed  or  mutilated. 


$4.50&*5jOO 


"W.  Ii.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President  v 
VI.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
167  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


BY  THE  WAY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS,  when  they  exam- 
ine a  scene  on  the  ground  glass  of  their 
cameras,  find  the  image  inverted.  A  new 
invention,  described  in  the  "Photo-Era,*1 
consists  of  spectacles  which,  reversing 
the  image  again,  enable  the  wearer  to 
see  the  scene  in  an  upright  position. 
The  spectacles  are  worn  like  any  others, 
and  should  prove  a  boon  to  people  who 
find  it  difficult  to  see  the  reality  before 
them  when  it  is  presented  upside  down. 


The  Cunard  Line  evidently  has  faith 
in  the  future  of  transatlantic  travel.  It 
is  building  thirteen  new  liners,  which 
when  completed  will  give  the  company 
a  total  tonnage  of  over  a  million.  Sev 
eral  of  the  new  steamers  will  each  carrj 
2,500  passengers.  A  new  feature  of  one 
of  them  is  described  as  a  garden  lounge 
"Her  passengers  enjoy  the  sun  and  sea 
air  amid  surroundings  typical  of  an  oh 
English  garden.  Cold  winds  and  ra*r 
will  not  interfere  with  the  comfort  ol 
those  seeking  the  tranquillity  of  thest 
resting-places,  for  they  are  inclosed  witl 
sliding  windows." 


One  of  the  few  recorded  occasions 
when  Whistler  was  "floored"  is  men 
tioned  in  a  magazine  article  about  th< 
artist.  He  once  said  to  an  inquisitive 
model  who  had  asked  him  where  he  was 
born  (he  was  secretive  as  to  the  date 
and  place  of  his  birth)  ,  "My  child,  I  was 
not  born.  I  came  from  on  high."  Anc 
the  model  answered,  with  a  wit  as  keei 
as  Whistler's,  "I  should  have  suppose* 
you  came  from  below." 


Do  the  world's  islands  take  a  dispro 


HELP  WANTED 


Teachers  and  Covernesses 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Sena  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Alb  my,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

PROTESTANT  clergyman  open  for  sum- 
mer supply  or  more  permanent  work.  Ample 
references.   9,711,  Outlook. 

ORGANIST  and  PIANISTE,  Presbyterian, 
deftres  church  position.  Location  and  organ 
considered.    References.   9,727.  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

SECRETARIAL  POSITION,  or  as  com- 
panion-secretary, in  New  York,  desired  by 
woman  of  refinement  and  education  ;  trust- 
worthy ;  typist ;  references.    9,628,  Outlook. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT,  hav- 
ing comfortable  new  five  passenger  Steams- 
Knight  touring  car,  desires  position  as  chauf- 
feur for  summer  months.  References  given. 
Address  C.  S.  Satterthwait,  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem,  Pa. 

POSITION  as  HOSTESS  in  summer  hotel 
or  inn  wanted  by  young  woman  with  several 
years1  executive  experience  in  camp  and 
ranch.   9,713,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  desires  out-of-town  position. 
Executive  ability,  12  years'  experience,  under- 
stands bookkeeping,  capable  directing  organ- 
ization, excellent  ch  aracter.  Beat  reference, 
9,715,  Outlook. 
SECRETARY — Young  woman,  experienced, 
desires  position  in  school  or  college.  Refer- 
ences.   9,726,  Outlook. 

GARDENING—  Experienced  college  woman 
will  take  charge  of  garden,  in  the  East,  im- 
mediately. S-732,  Outloo'c. 

YOUNG  man  desires  rnsition  of  superin- 
tendent or  assistant  ir  boys  institution,  or  in 
church  work  amons  young  people.  Would 
tutor.   Experienced.   9,748,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

COLLEGE  woman,  business  experience, 
wishes  position  with  travel  abroad  during 
summer.  Chaperon,  secretary,  or  executive 
work.    9  744,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  in  June,  by  college  instructor 
who  has  crossed  Atlantic  several  times,  posi- 
tion a3  companion,  nurse  maid,  or  chaperon ; 
merely  for  the  vovage  to  Europe.  9,751, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

SECRETARY -COMPANION  or  similar 
position  where  executive  ability  and  superior 
qualities  of  gentlewoman  are  of  first  impor- 
tance. No  objection  to  country  or  traveling. 
9,712,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  employed  as  housemother  in 
boys'  private  school  wishes  position  for  sum- 
mer, care  of  house  or  children.  9,714,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  trained  nurse  maid  would 
like  position  in  Middle  or  Far  West.  Best 
references.   9,705,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  young  American  woman, 
accustomed  to  traveling,  as  companion,  tutor, 
or  chaperon.  9,706,  Outlook. 

REFINED,  cultivated  woman  would  like 
position  as  companion,  chaperon,  or  home 
manager.  Prefer  widower's  family.  Best 
references.   9,700,  Outlook. 

PROFESSIONAL  MAN  (doctor)  wishes  to 
act  as  travelingcoinpanion  to  several  young 
men  going  to  Europe  for  summer  months. 
9,639,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  New  England  woman  desires 
housekeeper's  position  in  gentleman's  house 
where  sterling  character  and  ability  would 
be  appreciated.   9,725,  Outlook. 

TWO  French  teachers  want  summer  posi- 
tion as  waitresses  in  tea  room  or  hotel.  Miss 
L.  L.,  67  Wildwood  Ave.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  refined,  sunny  disposi- 
tion, no  relatives,  will  take  intelligent  care 
of  lady  or  gentleman.  Good  traveler,  finest 
credentials.   9,729,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  position  as  com- 
■  Anion-secretary  ;  can  drive  car.  Best  refer- 
e  ices.  9,736,  Outlook. 

LADY  well  qualified  to  act  as  chaperon 
wishes  position  for  summer  months.  Excel- 
lent references,  9,739,  Outlook. 

PRIMARY  teacher  wishes  position  with 
family  going  abroad.  References.  Drawer  J, 
S.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

YOUNG  woman,  linguist,  many  years'  for- 
eign residence,  nursing  experience,  desires 
in  return  for  passage  to  France  to  act  as 
guide,  secretary,  companion,  or  governess. 
References.   9,742,  Outlook 

YOUNG  woman,  college  graduate,  desires 
in  return  for  transportation  to  act  as  com- 
panion to  one  or  more  persons  traveling  to 
Colorado  or  adjacent  States  in  June.  Refer- 
ences.  9.741,  Outlook. 

SUPERVISING  hoiletkeeper  wishes  posi- 
tion hospital  or  institution.  Experienced. 
Best  references.  9,743,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Teachers  and  Covernesses 

PRINCETON  senior  wishes  position  as 
tutor  or  companion  during  next  summer. 
Accustomed  to  outdoor  life  and  sports.  9,659, 
Outlook. 

POSITION  as  councilor  for  boys'  camp 
wanted  by  young  man  experienced  in  boys' 
work  and  all  phases  of  camp  activities.  Or- 
ganized two  camps  and  developed  them  suc- 
cessfully. Well  educated.  Best  of  references. 
9,664,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  primary  teacher  desires 
position  tutoring  or  as  governess  for-  summer 
months.   Will  help  sew.  9,665,  Oiftlook. 

CULTURED  woman,  college  graduate, 
resident  Middle  West,  desires  opportunity 
leave  city  for  summer,  as  camp  councilor,  or 
companion  at  summer  home  or  resort.  Likes 
young  people.  Minimum  compensation.  Ref- 
ences  exchanged.  9,707,  Outlook. 

MASTER  of  private  school,  311,  in  the  intelli- 
gence service  on  French  battle  fronts,  would 
go  to  Europe  as  tutor  or  companion.  Moder- 
ate knowledge  of  French.  9,708,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS  wishes  position  with  hard  of 
hearing  child.  Can  give  lip  reading  lessons. 
In  writing  kindly  state  salary.  Best  refer- 
ences. 9,704,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  interested  in  journalism 
desires  connection  with  first  rate  institution. 
Has  had  teaching  and  business  experience,  and 
offers  services  for  instruction.  9,702,  Outlook. 

TEACHER,  New  England  young  lady, 
possessing  intelligence,  enthusiasm,  energy, 
and  optimism.  No  degrees.  Loves  nature 
and  music.  Summer  position  as  tutor,  travel- 
ing companion,  or  secretary.  9,699,  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  in  June  to  October,  a 
tutorship.  Columbia  graduate,  master's  de- 
gree.  9,no,  Outlook. 

FRENCH  lady,  refined,  experienced  teach- 
er, excellent  references,  wishes  position  for 
summer.  Chaperon,  tutoring,  private  secre- 
tary.   Would  travel.    9,721,  Outlook. 

REFINED  young  college  student  desires 
summer  position  as  tutor  and  companion  to 
boy  or  boys  in  private  family.  Athletic. 
Good  references.   9,734,  Outlook. 

SWISS,  Ph.D.,  twenty-eight.  Protestant, 
4  languages,  athletic,  officer,  physical  direc- 
tor, two  years'  teaching  experience,  desires 
position  as  tutor  (traveling).-  References 
exchanged.  9,749,  Outlook. 

INTELLIGENT  and  accomplished  young 
woman  in  excellent  health,  competent  to 
tutor  children  between  seven  and  fourteen 
years  and  to  participate  in  and  chaperon 
their  amusements.  9,731.  Outlook. 


Teachers  and  Covernesses 

BOSTON  private  school  teacher  (Engl 
woman)  desires  summer  position  in  scht 
camp,  or  private  home  as  tutor,  compani 
or  secretary.   9,722,  Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY  professor,  twenty-sev 
will  tutor  or  be  companion.  Three  years 
Europe.  Speaks  four  languages.  High 
references.  9,723,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  with  two  years'  success 
experience  as  teacher  wishes  employment 
summer.  Would  tutor  children  or  act 
companion  for  adult.  Best  of  referent 
Address  Miss  J.  F,  Whiton,  City  Non 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  French  teacher,  available  n 
fall,  college  or  school  in  or  near  New  Yo 
9,735,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  university  student,  desi 
position  governess,  companion,  for  summ 
9,730,  Outlook. 

SKILLED  tutor  desires  position  as  tear! 
Of  English,  July  and  August,  in  foreignt 
family.   9,719,  Outlook. 

TUTOR  —  Mathematics  and  English 
country  home.  Highest  New  York  referent 
9,733,  Outlook. 

SUMMER  position  by  woman  artist.  V 
versity graduate,  experienced  teacher, musif 
Fond  of  children  and  outdoors.  9,737,  Outlo 

WANTED,  by  Sargent  graduate,  posit 
athletic  director  in  school  or  home 
September.   9,745,  Outlook. 

REFINED  college  graduate,  traveling 
perience,  social  entertainer,  Parisian  Fren 
would  tutor,  be  companion  or  secretary 
summer.   References.   9,747,  Outlook. 

Y'OUNG  woman,  college  graduate,  ex 
rienced  teacher,  desires  tutoring  position 
summer  months.  9,750,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Gutlunan.  New  York  shopper, 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Re( 
ences.  3ii9  West  99th  St. 

WANTED — Defective  persons  to  boa 
Address  W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

BOYS  wanted,  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  1 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessi 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Departme 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  A* 
New  York  City.  J 

EXPERIENCED  teacher.  Bryn  »Ia 
graduate,  will  chaperon  and  tutor  two  X 
at  familv  camp.  Maine,  July,  August.  I  <r 
reasonable.  References  exchanged,  'V 
Outlook. 


i  ortionate  share  in  making  the  world's 
,  istory?    Perhaps  an  argument  could  be 
[lade  for  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question.    The  British  Isles,  of  course, 
[rould  be  the  foremost  exhibit;  then, 
^£rhaps,  would  come  Japan,  or  possibly 
'eniee;   Corsica,  as  the  birthplace  of 
Ffapoleon,  would  be  included;  and  the 
*Vest  Indies,  as  the  scene  of  Columbus's 
I  iscoveries.     Curiously   enough,  three 
treat  military  geniuses  were  born  on 
slands  —  Napoleon,     Wellington,  and 
'oussaint  L'Ouverture;    while  a  fore- 
lost   American   statesman,  Alexander 
lamilton,  was  born  in  the  island  of 
fevis,  in  the  West  Indies. 


"A  mere  collection  of  books  is  not  a 
ibrary — a  bookshop  is  a  collection  of 
ooks,"  says  James  F.  Willis  in  a  book 
ailed  "Bibliophily."  "A  library  is  an 
rganism  that  develops  with  the  soul  of 
ts  owner;  it  is  furnished  progressively 
s  his  spiritual  life  progresses.  There 
je^men  who  are  book-buyers,  and  cul- 
ured  gentlemen  who  buy  books;  and 
hey  differ  widely:  the  quality  of  a 
ibrary  depends  upon  who  fills  the 
helves.  A  real  man's  library  is  not 
iade;  it  grows." 


Omar's  inquiry,  "What  is  it  that  the 
intners  buy,  one  half  so  precious  as  the 
tuff  they  sell?"  must  come  to  the  mind 
f  many  an  ardent  sportsman  as  he 
leads  this  advertisement  in  "Country 
jife"  of  London:  "To  be  let,  the  most 
Jeautiful  Place  on  the  River  Wye,  with 
wo  miles  of  Salmon-fishing,  including 
he  famous  Llanthomas  Water,  in  which 
eventeen  fish,  weighing  308  lbs.,  were 
:illed  in  one  day  by  one  rod.  Two  packs 
f  hounds  and  three  golf  courses  in  the 
leighborhood." 


The  nomenclature  of  the  motion-pic- 
ure  world  is  amusing.  A  dramatic 
ournal  prints  the  following:  "One  of  the 
msiest  film  factories  on  the  West  Coast 

s  the   .    Although  the  lot  is  one  of 

■he  largest  in  the  world,  limited  stage 
ipace  at  first  made  it  possible  for  only 
wo  companies  to  work  on  the  lot. 
Within  the  next  two  weeks,  however, 
our  companies  will  be  shooting  fea- 
ures.  Pauline  Fredericks,  Hayakawa, 
ind  Gasnier  have  all  shot  a  picture  on 
i&e  lot.  Soon  the  four  companies  will 
te  on  the  lot  shooting  super-special  fea- 
ures." 


Writing  of  "Talk  and  Talkers"  in  the 
'North  American  Review,"  Mr.  J.  B. 
feats  says  of  the  Irish  peasants  that 
iiey  have  a  poetical  and  many-colored 
Vocabulary,  and  that  "though  it  be  a 
Strange  thing  to  say,  it  may  be  that 
pr  best  conversation  is  that  of  the  un- 
altered peasants."  The  imaginative 
Brn  that  their  phrases  take  he  illus- 
pates  by  the  remark  of  a  servant  girl 
o  a  priest  on  his  return  from  a  long 
tt>sence,  when  she  said  to  him  that  she 
las  glad  he  was  back,  for,  said  she, 
the  color  of  loneliness  was  in  the  air." 


Uncle  Ed  (as  reported  by  "Pickup")  — 
Well,  Johnny,  how  do  you  spell  giraffe?" 

Johnny — "G-i-r-a-f-e." 

Uncle — "The  dictionary  spells  it  with 
wo  f's." 

Johnny — "Well,  uncle,  you  asked  me 
iow  I  spelled  it." 


All  theWfest  is\kcation  I^nd 

^Write  nowjbrjree  booklet 


IN  the  West  there  are  a  hundred  wonder- 
regions  awaiting  you  this  vacation- 
time — each  different.    Send  for  the  free 
book  about  the  place  that  interests  you  : 
Colorado — "  The  Playground  of  the  Na- 
tion," and  Utah,  "  The  Promised  Land." 

Rocky  Mountain  National-Estes  Park — 
a  natural,  wild  and  beautiful  immensity 
of  outdoors,  a  refuge  of  peaceful  beauty, 
a  haven  of  quietness. 

Yellowstone  Park — spectacular,  mys- 
t  e  riou  s — "  The  Wonder- 
Geyser-Land  of  America." 

Glacier  Park — exciting  in  its 
vastness,  terrific  in  its  gran- 
deur— home  of  the  Blackfeet 
Indians. 

The  West  is  a  fascinating 
picture-book  whose  pages  you 


Burlington 
Route 


The  National  Park  Line 


may  turn  a  lifetime  and  always  find  & 
thing  new,  something  thrilling.  B 
the    great   parks   and    Colorado  pi 
grounds,  there  are,  for  instance,  the  rc 
mantic  Big  Horn  Mountains,  the  histcrii 
"  Buffalo  Bill  "  country  in  Wyoming , 
South  Dakota's  Black  Hills,  the  charmed 
land  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  glori- 
ous California. 

Go,  when  your  fancy  dictates,  one 
way  and  return  another,  at  no  extra 
cost — stay  as  long  as  you  de- 
sire. The  map  shows  how  the 
Burlington  just  naturally  fits 
in  to  advantage. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 
Chicago 


What  Do  You  Know  About  Water? 


Do  you  give  any  thought  to  the  water  you 
drink?  Do  you  drink  only  the  purest  water 
obtainable? 

"Wait,"  you  say,  "the  public  water  in  my 
home  is  pure.  It  must  be  pure — see  how 
clear  it  looks — how  good  it  tastes!" 

That'  s  just  the  trouble — much  public  water 
looks  and  tastes  pure,  hence  most  people 
think  it  is  pure.  Physicians  and  other 
scientific  men  know  that  bad  water  may 
often  be  colorless,  clear,  of  brilliant  lustre, 
free  from  smell  or  taste,  and  yet  full  of 


germs 


ITER 


IHJBJ 


Drinking  water  that  comes  from  lakes  or 
rivers  not  only  contains  considerable  min- 
eral salts,  but  also  the  soluble  elements  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Filtration 
or  other  treatment  cannot  possibly  free  it 
from  all  of  these  impurities.  Such  water, 
therefore,  fails  to  function  properly  in 
flushing  poisonous  wastes  from  the  human 
system. 


What  is  a  really  pure  water,  you  ask,  and 
where  can  I  get  it?  The  purest  drinking 
water  reported  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  Paradise  Water,  wh:ch  is  so 
pure  that  it  contains  less  than  one  grain  of 
solid  and  mineral  matter  in  a  gallon  of 
58,372  grains! 

Although  Paradise  Water  is  not  a  medici- 
nal or  mineral  water,  physicians  recom- 
mend its  continued  use  for  many  ailments 
where  it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  normal 
condition  of  the  digestive  tract.  It  is 
especially  beneficial  for  people  past  mid- 
dle life. 

Paradise  is  a  delightful  table  water;  try 
drinking  six  glasses  of  it  daily  for  a  month, 
and  note  its  buoyant,  up-building  effect 
upon  your  general  health. 

Packed  in  cases  of  one  dozen  quarts,  two 
dozen  pints  or  three  dozen  half-pints — all 
full  size.     Natural  or  Carbonated. 


Write  for  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Paradise  Spring,"  and 
names  of  dealers  who  handle  Paradise  Water  in  your  city. 

Paradise  Spring  Company,  Brunswick,  Maine 


PARADISE  WATER 


A  JOB  FOR  A  THOUSAND  AIRPLANES 

ILednesday,  april  27, 1921  BY  ROBERT  A.  CURRY 

PRICE :  FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY 
FIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

Ml  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


AAKON  L.DEVN1SON 
Pioneer  of  American  Watchmaking  and  the  Waltham  System  of  Standardization 


The  Twelfth  Part  of  a  Human  Hair 
as  a  Standard  of  Measurement 


Standing  Gauge 


IMAGINE  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  human  hair  being  the  differ- 
ence between  Waltham  stand- 
ardized accuracy  and  the  variable 
guesswork  in  foreign  watches. 

Waltham,  produced,  by  Wal- 
tham genius,  methods  of  measure- 
ment and  gauges  to  measure  so 
infinitely  accurate  that  the  Wal- 
tham Watch,  became  and  is  the 
most  perfectly  constructed  watch 
in  the  world. 

If  in  the  lower  plate  (illustrated) 
there  was  a  measurable  difference 
between  the  location  of  one  bear- 
ing from  another,  it  would  mean 
irregularity  in  the  time-keeping 
performance  of  that  watch. 

Waltham  has  so  perfected  unique 
gauges  and  standardized  a  system 
of  infinitesimal  measurement,  that 
such  a  minute  error  cannot  occur 


in  a  Waltham  Watch  without 
discovery. 

What  does  this  Waltham  accu- 
racy and  close  inspection  mean  to 
you? 

When  you  buy  a  Waltham  you 
possess  the  world's  most  accu- 
rately made  watch.  You  own  a 
watch  that  can  be  readily,  and 
what  is  most  important  to  you, 
perfectly  and  economically  re- 
paired —  at  an  upkeep  cost  at 
least  50  per  cent  lower  than  the  re- 
pair of  foreign  made  watches  whose 
method  of  less  accurate  manu- 
facture has  not  kept  pace  with 
Waltham  genius  which  is  American. 

That  is  why  we  say  truthfully  — 
"Waltham  placed  America  first,  in 
watchmaking."  This  is  one  more 
good  reason  why  you  should  own 
a  Waltham. 


Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 
Maximus  movement  21  jewels 
Riverside  movement  19  jewels 
3200  to  $325  or  more  depending  upon  the  case 


this  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find 
a  liberal  watch  education.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 


Where  you  see  this  sign  they  sell  Waltham  W atches 


The 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


Make  1921  the  Most  Prosperous  Year 

of  Your  Life 


THE  extraordinary  rush  for  Pelmanism  that  marked  the  open- 
ing days  of  the  year  is  still  continuing. 

Exceptionally  heavy  mails  are  bringing  the  Institute  thousands  of 
letters  from  men  and  women  who  are  determined  to  make  1921  the 
most  prosperous  year  of  their  lives. 

Copies  of  the  latest  edition  of  "  Mind  and  Memory  "  (containing 
full  particulars  of  the  Pelman  Course)  are  now  being  sent  daily  to 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Readers  who  wish  to  grasp  opportunity  by  Pelmanizing  their 
minds,  thereby  doubling  and  trebling  their  efficiency,  can  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  book  free  by  sending  the  coupon  printed  on  this  page 
**o  the  Pelman  Institute,  2575  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Questions  to  Ask  Yourself 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  ORDER  TO 
MAKE  BETTER  USE  OF 
YOUR  MENTAL 
POWERS 


Most  people  to-day  are  living  half  lives, 
j     Their  mental  engines  are  running  at 
half-speed. 

They  are  not  making  use  of  their  mental 
;  resources. 

i  If  they  did  they  would  leave  most  of 
'  their  competitors  standing  still. 

For  the  majority  of  the  people  to-day 

are  troubled  with  all  kinds  of  inertias, 
'  which  are  keeping  them  down  below  the 
(  level  to  which  their  natural  abilities 
|  would  otherwise  carry  them. 

I  As  Dr.  Arthur  Hadfleld  of  the  Neuro- 
logical War  Hospital,  has  said:  "We  are 
|  living  far  below  the  limits  of  our  possible 

selves  and  there  are  open  to  us  resources 

of  power  which  will  free  us  for  a  life  of 

energy  and  strength." 
In  order  to  become  successful  we  must 
;  free  our  energies  from  these  clogging 
i,inertias,  open  up  the  reservoirs  of  power 

which  exist  in  every  brain,  and  make  our 

minds  keen  and  efficient. 

20  QUESTIONS 

■    Make  a  test  of  your  efficiency  to-day 
by  answering  for  yourself  the  following 
I  Questions. 

i  1.  Are  you  a  first-class  organizer? 

! .  2.  Have  you  a  Directive  Power? 

i  3.  Can  you  originate  valuable  ideas? 

f[4.  Are  you  a  logical  reasoner? 

;  5.  Do  you  remain  calm  and  unflurried 

when  faced  with  a  crisis? 
!  6.  Can    you    master    difficult  subjects 
ff  easily? 

i  7.  Have  you  a  Strong  Personality? 

8.  Have  you  a  Strong  Will? 

9.  Are  you  a  persuasive  talker? 

'  10.  Can  you  sell  goods  or  services? 

Can  you  convince  people   who  are 
doubtful  or  even  hostile? 
,12.  Do  you  decide  quickly  and  correctly? 
p.  Can  you  solve  knotty  problems  easily? 
(14.  Have  you  an  accurate  and  ready  mem- 
ory? 


Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  founder  of  the  famous 
Juvenile  Court  system,  says: 

Pelmanism  is  a  big,  vital,  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  mental  life  of  America.  I  have  the 
deep  conviction  that  it  is  going  to  strike  at  the 
very  roots  of  individual  failure,  for  I  see  in  it  a 
new  power,  a  great  driving  force." 

15.  Can  you-  remember  dates,  statistics, 
faces,  telephone  numbers,  and  long 
lists  of  facts? 

16.  Can  you  remember  details  as  well  as 
main  principles? 

17.  Can  you  concentrate  your  mind  on  one 
thing  for  a  long  time? 

18.  Can  you  work  hard  without  suffering 
from  brain  fag? 

19.  Are  you  ready  to  take  responsibility? 

20.  Are  you  earning  a  larger  income  than 
you  were  a  year  ago? 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swers you  give  to  a  good  many  of  these 


questions,  then  you  should  use  the  coupon 
printed  on  this  page  and  obtain,  free  of 
charge,  full  particulars  of  the  Pelman 
Course. 

DEFECTS  BANISHED 

Amongst  the   defects  which   keep  so 
many  men  and  women  back  are:- 
Forgetfulness 
Brain-Fag 
Inertia 

Weakness  of  Will 
Lack  of  Ideas 
Indefiniteness 
Timidity 


Mind  Wandering 
Indecision 
Shyness 
Lack  of  System 
Procrastination 
Slowness 
Mental  Confusion 


Pelmanism  banishes  these  and  many 
other  defects.  It  sweeps  them  away.  It 
makes  your  brain  keen,  fresh,  vigilant, 
and  reliant.  It  renews  your  vigor.  It 
enables  you  to  press  on  unfalteringly  to 
your  goal. 

QUALITIES  DEVELOPED 

Here  are  some  of  the  qualities  Pelman- 
ism develops.    They  are  qualities  of  the 
utmost  practical  value  to  you,  whatever 
your  position  in  life  may  be:  — 
—Concentration  —Personality 


—Observation 
—Perception 
—Judgment 
—Initiative 
— WHUPower 
— Decision 
— Resourcefulness 


— Enthusiasm 
— Self=  Confidence 
— Driving  Power 
— Self=Co«trol 
—Tact 
— Reliability 
Salesmanship 


—Organizing  Power —Originality 
— Forcefulness  —Memory 

These  are  the  qualities  which  make  the 
difference  between  a  leader  and  a  fol- 
lower, between  one  who  dares  and  does 
and  one  who  weakly  drifts  through  life, 
between  Success  and  Failure.  And  these 
are  the  qualities  you  can  develop  by 
means  of  Pelmanism. 

THE  WILL  TO  WIN 

Make  up  your  mind  to  develop  these 
qualities.  Have  done  with  the  second-rate 
and  the  back  seats.  Get  to  the  front.  Let 
only  the  best  satisfy  you.  Let  Pelmanism 
develop  your  powers  to  their  fullest  ca- 
pacity. Show  the  world  in  1921  what  you 
are  and  of  what  you  are  capable.  Will  to 
Win  and  Pelmanism  will  enable  you  to 
attain  Success.  Now  is  the  time.  Fill  in 
the  coupon  printed  on  this  page.  Mail  it 
to-day  to  the  Pelman  Institute,  2575 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  By  return 
mail  you  will  receive  free  full  particulars 
of  the  famous  Course  that  has  enabled  so 
many  men  and  women  to  succeed  and  the 
full  benefits  of  which  you  can  now  obtain 
for  yourself  on  reduced  terms. 


PELMAN  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

Suite  378,  No.  2575  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  your  free  booklet,  "Mind  and 
Memory."  ' 

Name  

Address  

(All  correspondence  strictly  confidential) 
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Octavo.    With  portraits.  $4.00 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTE 

It  goes  without  saying  that  The 
Outlook  does  not  pose  as  a  compen- 
dium of  universal  wisdom.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  "success"  school  of  litera- 
ture. It  has  never  claimed  that  its 
perusal  would  enable  a  man  to  start  in 
business  peddling  wash-rags  and  wind 
up  in  six  months  at  the  head  of  a  mop 
factory.  There  are  correspondence 
courses  in  "success,"  we  understand, 
that  soon  enable  people  to  quit  walking 
and  thenceforth  to  ride.  What,  then, 
was  our  surprise  to  receive  the  following 
testimonial  from  a  reader  in  Riverton, 
New  Jersey: 

"I  did  not  have  the  chance  to  go  to 
school.  All  the  learning  I  have  I  picked 
up  here  and  there.  Mother  died  when 
I  was  five  years  old.  I  grew  up  with 
many  hardships  in  life.  As  I  grew  up 
I  was  ashamed  to  let  people  know  I  had 
no  schooling.  I  spent  my  time  in  trying 
to  read  and  write.  One  day  I  was  look- 
ing at  some  magazines.  I  came  across  an 
Outlook.  It  was  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  came  to  me.  When  I  began  to  read 
I  found  it  just  what  I  wanted.  From 
that  time  on  I  have  never  been  without 
it.  The  Outlook  has  been  a  school  to  me; 
good  wisdom  and  knowledge  I  could  never 
have  had  if  I  had  not  found  The  Outlook. 
Reading  The  Outlook  is  like  talking  to 
a  friend.  Everything  is  so  plain  and  so 
much  comfort  and  help.  The  Outlook 
is  always  a  welcome  visitor.  The 
Outlook  brings  news  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  gives  you  something  to 
talk  about,  something  to  think  about. 
In  reading  The  Outlook  you  must  rise 
to  success.  When  I  went  out  in  com- 
pany I  was  ashamed.  Some  of  my 
friends  had  been  to  school  and  some  to 
college.  One  night  I  was  laughed  at.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  study  The  Outlook 
more  earnestly.  I  could  see  my  chance 
was  slim  in  social  society,  as  I  had  no- 
body to  entertain  me  and  make  my  way 
in  life  like  the  other  girls.  I  am  glad 
to  say  I  turned  my  whole  heart  to  The 
Outlook.  I  *can  truly  say  it  made  me 
what  I  am  to-day.  The  Outlook  gave  me 
broad  ideas  instead  of  discouragement. 
It  has  put  me  on  a  social  standing, 
morally  and  spiritually.  I  compete  with 
my  school  friends  so  rapid  I  am  sure 
they  forgot  all  about  the  poor  chance  I 
had.  The  faith  I  had  in  The  Outlook 
I  could  not  fail.  I  always  tried  to  reach 
out  for  the  best  I  can  get.  I  read  good 
books,  but  The  Outlook  is  more  helpful 
to  me  than  any  other  magazine.  It 
takes  away  all  doubt  and  gives  a  strong 
hold  to  success.  One  who  only  has  a 
little  time  to  read,  it  would  be  wise  to 
read  The  Outlook.  It  will  fit  you  for 
all  walks  of  life,  morally,  socially,  and 
spiritually.  You  can  find  more  appealing 
things  in  The  Outlook  than  you  can  find 
time  to  read.  The  name  of  The  Outlook 
is  like  a  mother.  A  mother  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  the  best  she  can  get  for 
her  loved  ones,  so  is  The  Outlook.  She 
sends  out  the  best  that  can  be  had  for 
her  readers.  The  Outlook  gives  them 
new  thought,  new  ideas,  truth,  and  light, 
for  The  Outlook  only  prints  facts.  The 
Outlook  is  a  friend  in  need  and  in  deed. 
What  more  can  The  Outlook  be?" 
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TO  introduce  our  library  of  200  books  to  a  million  readers  we 
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189  Eugenics  Made  Plain 

190  Psycho-Analysis 

191  Evolution  Versus  Religion 
205  Artemus  Ward's  Humor 

Sale  Closes 
June  1 

We  cannot  afford  to 
hold  this  offer  open 
longer  than  June  1. 
After  that  date  the 
price  will  be  25  cents 
per  copy.  Buy  now 
and  you  can  enjoy 
the   special   rate  of 

10c 


Order  by  Number 


Take  Your  Pick  at  Only  10c  a  Book 

lE"L™£ni?™ZZ°£m-  ,7his,—  ~  •PP-»l»«™b«rf  publications  and  ^ 
don't  like  tS™  ui     0taers.,w«  advise  prompt  action.  All  books  guaranteed-if  you 


C        1    i  li  a     1    cnance  tor  booklovers 

bend  All  Orders  to  Appeal  Pub.  Co.,  936  Appeal  Bldg.,  Girard,  Kans. 
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Looking  for  CAMP  or  SCHOOL? 

Write  for  what  vou  wa-t  to  SCHOOLS'  AGENCY,  R,  604, 
38  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  

TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  <>■  Pratt.  Mgr. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 

 CONNECTICUT  

The  Cttttis  School  for  Young  Boys 

Has  grown  forty-six  years  and  is  still  under  the  active 
direction  of  its  founder.  Entering  age  nine  to  thirteen. 
$1,000.  Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Principal 

Gerald  B.  Curtis,  Assistant  Principal 

Brookfield  Center.  Connecticut. 


THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  College 
Preparatory,  General,  Secreta- 
rial and  Post  Graduate  Courses. 
Music,  Household  Arts.  Daily 
work  in  the  studio.  Horseback 
riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.    Sleeping  Porch. 


RUMSEY  HALL  cTo^}1' 

A  school  for  boys  under  15 
Yearly  rate  $1200 
X.  R.  SANFOKD,  Principal 

LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTK,  M.A..  Headmaster 

WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

FANNY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.A.,  Principal, 
Washington,  Conn. 

Boston  representative, 
MABEL  E.  BOWMAN,  A. B.,  Vice-Principal,  Coliasset.Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

STAMMERER 


FOB  54  YEARS  we  have  successfully  cor- 
rected stammering  by  our  simple  and 
natural  method.  Individual  instruction 
only.         SAMUEL  0.  BOBBINS,  Director. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute 
216  fluntington  Ave.        Boslon.  17  Mass. 


s 


Methods.  Influence, 
G  raduatea,  Books 


SCHOOL  OF 

EYDD  rCCI  <™l  M  have  led  for  forty 
-A.  r  fx.  L.  O  O  I  U  1 1  years.  Coordinate 
training  for  all  professions.  Summer  terms  in  six  States. 
Winter  courses  open  October  1.    Booklets  free. 

S.  S.  CURRY,  Ph.D..  Litt.D.,  Copley  Square,  Boston. 


THE  OUTLOOK 


MASSACHUSETTS 


27  Apri 


Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  A.M.,  Founder.  For  grammar  and 
high  school  students.  Three  terms  :  fall,  spring  and  summer. 
Mid-winter  vacation.  Pine  groves.  Seashore.  Happy  out- 
door life  for  training  in  selt-discovery  and  self-development. 
Miss  Faith  Bicklord.  Miss  Addie  Bickford.  Directors,  Box  D.  Brewster,  Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  School  c^SK: 

Est.  1866.  Three  years'  course.  College  preparation  desired. 
The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  of  the  writings 
of  F.inanuel  Swedenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.    Correspondence  courses.  Catalog. 
 WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President. 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 

Will  understand  your  boy  and  teach  him  how  to 
understand  himself 
Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M..  Headmaster,  29  King  Caesar  Road.  Drjjbury,  Mass. 

DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

55th  Year.  Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a 
homelike  atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in 
every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful 
school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $4110 
to  $50U  per  year.  Special  course  m  domestic  science.  For 
catalogue  and  information  address, 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Litt.D..  Principal. 

WALNUT    HILL  SCHOOL 

23  Highland  St.,  Natick,  Mass.  A  College  Prepara- 
tory School  for  Girls.    17  miles  from  Boston. 

Miss  Conant,  Bliss  Bigelow,  Principals. 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  fWEft  Ysel 

Oral  method  employed.  Imi  erfect  hearing  trained.  Manual 
training  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Pupils  grouped  according 
to  age,  in  three  homes.  Well-equipped  gymnasium  and  out 
of-door  sports.  Normal  department.  Prin.,  Caroline  A.  Yale" 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Ksenivein,  for  years  Edllor  of  Lippincott's. 
150-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
JJfc  Eseziweiu    Dept.  t>0  Springfield,  Mass. 

WALTHAM  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

Board  ins  and  Day  School 
From  primary  grades  through  college  preparatory,  bchool 
building.  Gymnasium.   Three  residences.  Ample  oppor- 
tunity for  outdoor  life.   62d  year.  Address 

Miss  MARTHA  MASON,  Principal,  Waltham,  Mass. 

THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  College 
and  general  courses.  . 

Each  girl's  personality  observed  and  developed.  Write 
for  booklet.   Telephone  W.  N.  131. 

West  Newton,  Mass. 


22  Teachers 


$800,000  Equipment 


I  250  Boys 

88th  year  opens  Sept.  20th 

\  WORCESTER 

/  ACADEMY 

M     WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 
I  SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Principal 


RATES:    $1000  single 
$850  double 

JUNIOR  SCHOOL  for  young  boys 

For  catalog  address  the 
Registrar,  G.  D.  Church,  M.A. 


Worcester  Domestic  Science  School  %caesSster' 

One  and  two-year  Normal  and  Home-making  courses. 
Trains  for  teachers  of  cookery,  sewing,  matrons,  dietitians. 
Normal  Domestic  Science  training.  Red  Cross  Work.  Grad- 
uates occupy  exceptional  positions.   Opens  Oct.  4th,  1921. 
Address  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wethered,  158  Institute  Road. 


A  School 
For  Girls 
23  Miles 


Abbot  Academy 


Thorough  College 
Preparation 
General  Course 
Household  Science 


from  Boston  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

FOUNDED  1828 

Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges  for  women.  Strong  general  course  offers  two  years' 
work  for  High  School  graduates  with  advanced  college  credit.  Kxcellentopportmnties in  Art  and  Music.  Experienced 


teachers.  Notable  equipment.  Long  record  of  successful  work. 


MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


Rogers  Hall  School  Girls 

Develops  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity. 38  minutes  from  Boston.  Beautiful  surroundings. 
Unusual  record  for  good  health.  Gymnasium  and  swimming' 
pool.    College  Preparatory  and  Advanced  Courses.    Residence  for 
department  of  Home-making.  For  catalogue  address 
MISS  OLIVE  SE WALL  PARSONS.  Lowell.  Mass. 
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SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES  I  TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR  NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


s  KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY  AP*&S5£ 

school  with  a  moderate  tuition.  109th  year  opens  Sept.  14th. 
High  elevation.   Eight  buildings.    100  acres.   Farm.  Sep- 
<  J^.I!at(?  dormitories  for  girls  and  boys.    New  gymnasium, 
irlaymg  fields.   Outing  club  for  winter  sports.  Address 
Charles  Alden  Teacy,  Headmaster,  Meriden,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY 


YONKERS.   NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2%  years'  course- 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  school  or  Its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Y  outers,  New  York. 


KENT  PLACE 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.  College  Preparatory  and  Aca- 
demic Courses.      Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul  ) 


Summit,  N.  J. 

20  miles  from  N.  Y. 


ADULTS'  CAMP 


Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman 


Principals, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bureau  of  Personal  Administration 

Founded  to  further  human  relations  in  industry.  Educa- 
tional Division— One  Year  Co-operative  Course,  Eight  Weeks 
Intensive  Course,  Evening  Courses.  Labor  Analysis  Di- 
vision.  Placement  Division. 

17  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Normal  Training  Dept. 

Prepares  young  women  with 
high  school  education  for  in- 
teresting and  constructive  oc- 
cupations. Training  is  given 
in  Methods  and  Practice  of 
the  Kindergarten,  Elemen- 
tary School,  Social  Work, 
Community  Work  and  Child 
Welfare. 

A  few  opportunities  to  obtain  free  Tuition. 
Many  requests  for  teachers  and  workers. 

School  Opens  September  19 
Address  for  further  information 
33  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


Ethical 
Culture 
School 


NEW  YORK 


Colles 


>  Preparatory 
School 


Putnam  Hall 

Two-year  course  for  high  school  graduates  with  type- 
rntl?S,an(I  stenography.  Music,  art,  domestic  science.  All 
Supervised  gymnastics.  Military  drill 


writing 

Out-of-door  sports. 

Sleeping  porches.  Address  Ellen  C.  Baiulett, "A.B.",  Pririi, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Box  I 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer  Course  in  Horticulture. 
Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pa. 


The  School  of 
-.   (18  miles  from 

rniladelphia),  otters  an  August  Course  in  Floriculture,  Vege- 
etable  Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  and  Canning  and  Preserv- 
ing. Practical  work  out  of  doors  forms  a  large  part  of  sched- 
ule. Teachers  will  be  especially  interested  in  this  course. 
Circular  upon  application.  Elizabeth  LeightonLee.  Director. 


BETHLEHEM 


BACH  FESTIVAL 

"A  National  Institution" 
Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle,  Conductor 


Friday,  May  27  4  P.M.  and  8  P.M. 

CANTATAS,  ORATORIO,  MOTET 

Saturday,  May  28      1.30  P.M.  and  4  P.M. 

MASS  IN  B  MINOR 


BACH  CHOIR,  300  Voices 
Members  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Soloist  Organ 

Moravian  Trombone  Choir 


For  tickets  and  information  address  Bach 
Choir,  Huff  Music  Store,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS   FOR  NURSES 

tHE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  OF 
MUHLENBERG  HOSPITAL 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

lers  a  standard  3-year  course  to  women  between  18  and  35 
ars  with  high  school  diplomas,  or  an  equivalent.  Graduates 
f  this  school  are  admitted  to  the  State  Board  examinations 
I  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Tuition  and 
boks,  room  and  board,  uniforms  and  laundry,  medical 
■tendance  and  a  monthly  cash  allowance  are  furnished  stu- 
fents  by  the  hospital.  C  lasses  open  May  1st  and  Sept.  1st. 

Write  for  prospectus  or  call  in  person  on 
Ess  MARIE  LOUIS,  R.N.,  Superintendent  and  Directress.  School  of  Nursing 


Rocky  Pond  Camp  i/tZ 


FOR  ADULTS 

le  Adirondacks 

A  delightful  rest  and  recreation  camp  for  families.  On 
lake,  4  miles  from  Lake  George.  Come  with  your  chil- 
dren to  the  unspoiled  woods  and  take  a  new  lease  on 
life.  Comfortable,  floored  tents.  A  few  cabins  available. 
Special  attention  to  the  table.   Fresh  vegetables,  milk 
and  eggs  from  nearby  farms.  Bathing.  Canoeing.  Easily 
reached.  Season  July  1  to  Sept.  5, 1^21.  Send  for  booklet  to 
DR.  MARTHA  TRACY,  Director 
Before  June  20—1720  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
After  June  20 — Clemons,  New  York 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL  SUMMER  TERM 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

(ON  LAKE  WALTON)  1,000  feet  elevation 

Work  and  play  for  June,  July  and  August  com- 
bining best  tilings  in  summer  camps  and  school  for 
juniors  and  seniors.  All  land  and  water  sports.  En- 
rollment increased  ten-fold  in  five  years.  Illustrated 
circular.  Correspondence  and  conference  invited 


Camp  Mitigwa 

Dodge  Pond,  Rangeley,  Maine 

Canoe  and  mountain  trips. 
Water  sports  and  athletics. 
A  healthy,  happy  summer,  outdoors,  for  the  boy. 
A  place  for  Dad's  fishing  or  hunting  trip. 

For  booklet  write  G.  W.  FA1RCHILD,  Jr. 
 48  Grove  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

CAMP  PISCATAQUIS  ^ 

North  East  Carry.    EUGENE  HAYDEN,  Director. 

Your  boy  deserves  the  best.  This  camp  offers  to  boys", 
f?7V>  a  2511  m>'e  canoe  trip  under  ideal  conditions.  Fishing, 


Your  boy  deserves  the  best. 
-17,  a  250  mile  canoe  trip  und< 
king,  exploring.   For  booklet  witn  mi 
.  J.  STORER,  Sec'y,  74  Fayette  St.,  Cambridge,  (39)  Mass 


CAMP  MINNEWAWA 

AT  RAYMOND,  MAINE 

i  the  beautiful  Sebago  Lake  region  is  a  family  camp  for  bo 
to  15.   Fine  location  and  equipment.    High  ideals.  Exd 
-ntcare.  Tenth  season.   Qvy  W.  Chipman.  Director,  Prin 
cipal  Friends  School,  112  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


CAMP  QUITO 


On-the-L,akes, 
CASCO,  MAINE 

Excel- 

np-supervision.    Experienced  t 
college  councilors.   All  sports.  Perfect  sand  beach.  Best 
camp  for  $250.   Near  Portland. 

Write  Director  MERR1TT  GAY,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Limited  to  20  boys.  Healthful  sleeping  dormitory 
lent  food.    Ownership-supervision.    Experienced  trained 


CAMP  TY-GLYN  FOR71; 


BOYS 
-16 

Mowyn  Lake,  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin 

JULY  and  AUGUST 

All  land  and  water  snorts.  All  Counselors  college  men. 

£R,  700  W.  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit.Mich 


Booklet.  G.  A.  ROGE 


CAMP  WAKE  ROBIN  ^gfcafciS fY 

YOUNGER  BOYS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Woodcraft,  nature  lore,  manual  training,all  sports  and  swim- 
ming.  H.  O.  Little,  Lincoln  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Camp  St.  Lawrence 

In  the  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  valley.  Interesting  and 
enjoyable  river  trips  to  the  Thousand  Islands.  Games,  boat- 
ing, swimming.  Our  aim  is  to  provide  a  healthful,  invigor- 
ating summer,  to  give  careful  attention  to  individual  needs 
and  to  maintain  helpful  intimate  companionship  between 
boys  and  directors.  Tutoring.  Director,  H.  B.  HUTCHINS, 
Physical  Director,  Stone  School,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.T. 


CAMP  NORRIDGEWOCK 

A  Boys'  Camp  on  the  Belgrade  Lakes,  Oakland,  Maine. 
Fishing.  cano»  trips,  swimming,  all  outdoor  sports.  Booklet. 
ARTHUR  M.  CONDON,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Camp 
[uan-ta-ba-cook 

A  choice  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  a  Lake 
in  the  Maine  Woods  near  Belfast,  Maine 

Exceptional  Care  and  Personal 
Supervision  Given  Every  Boy 

For  Booklet  address 

H.  Percy  Hermansen,  Tower  Hill  School,  Wilmington,  Del. 

CAMP   W0NP0SET   Bantam  Lake,  Connecticut. 

A  camp  for  young  bovs  in  the  Berkshires. 
loo  miles  from  N.  Y.  City. 
Everything  a  boy  can  wish  for. 
Write  for  camp  book. 

Robert  C.  Tindale,  31  East  71st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


Camp  Chenango 


For  On  Otsego  Lake 
Boys  Cooperttown,  N.  Y. 
Give  Your  Boy  a  Vacation  That  Counts.  Self- 
Reliance,  Happiness,  Health.  Wholesome  Food,  Systematic 
Exercise,  Mountain  Air,  Ideal  Surroundings.  Send  forlllns 
Booklet.  A.  D.  LOVELAND,  251  Maple  St.,  Brooklvo,  N  Y. 


CAMP  SOKOKIS,  for  Boys 

Bridsreton,  Me.  On  famous  Long  Lake. 
In  the  foothills  of  the  U  hite  Mountains. 

r^fY,™0"^ SUSP'  "s"i>1  activities.  Booklet. 
j^EWIS  CALEB  WILLIAMS,  98  Rutland 
Rd.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Tel.  Flatbush  3774. 


KIT  CARSON 


A  Camp  for 
Boys  12  to  18 

At  East  entrance  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Your  bov 
/ill  reap  untold  riches,  physically  and  mentally,  at  Kit 
■  aison  Limited  enrollment.  Books  closing  May  25.  liook- 
it.    Address  the  Principal,  Stanley,  New  Mexico. 


CRYSTAL  BEACH  CAMP 

£?,C^ti?d  a*s»yVrook>  Conn-  A  salt  voter  camp  for 
oung  boys.  Boys  that  are  behind  in  their  school  work  will 
»?^i»?n  1"  oPI'orf'U'ty  to  make  up  their  deficiencies.  In- 
struction by  experienced  teachers,  no  extra  charge  for  tutor- 
mg.  Send  for  circular  to  McTernan  School,  Wateibury.Conn.. 

Pfllp  Rrirlap  f  amn  Malamoras,  Pike  Co.,Pa.. 
r  oie  Driage  tamp  A  ru(,eed  vacat  ion  in*  the, 

forests  of  the  Water  Gap  region  overlooking 
the  Delaware,  only  90  miles  from  N.  Y.  Modern 
equipment.  Mountain,  water,  and  indoor' 
sports.  For  25  boys,  8  to  14  yrs.  Booklet.  Rev. 
Wm.E.  Palmer,  75  Yale  Sta.,New  Haveu.Conn. 


GIRLS'  CAMPS 


KAWAJIWIN  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota.  A  camp  for  girls 
a  ,    o  among  the  Minnesota  pines    on  famous 

btar  Island.  Screened  sleeping  porches;  wonderful  beach : 
all  land  and  water  sports ;  canoe  trips;  library  French 
conversation;  tutoring  Sixth  season  from  June  18  to 
Aug.  27.  *  or  illustrated  booklet,  address  Miss  Winnifred 
Schureman,  1780  Lyndale  Ave.,  South  Minneapolis,  Minn 


WiscoNsi^LakeSnowdon,  near  Rhinelander. 
CAMP  BRYN  AFON  ^»«lBleepi»Kbuii- 

^0,lSa;iranddeh°trSe8;  ^^^Min^fe 
sraduate,  »».Yater  8ports-  F-T-enlty  composed  of  15  college 
to  Misf  r  ™  r° 'If  a  sIieo,al,8t.  For  illustrated  booklet  write 
to  Miss  Lotta  B.  Broadbridge,  700  W.  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit. 


CAMP  AREY,  Lake  Keuka,  N.  Y. 

uX'tfeoan'c'e  oVjxSeS  aPd.  faithfulness 


Mr 


waw  oi>A  °C~a  r  -*Perienced  directors;  all 

Sferri™  1  land,  sports  dramatics;  hikes,  camp- 
ing trips,  horseback  riding.  Limited  to  fifty  girls 
.  A.  C  Fontaine,  713  E.  Parkway,  Brooklyn  N  Y 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Dancing  Camp 

Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 

xSEsL  V*     ■    ,8  Ke'ated  Arts.  Cross  country  riding  swim- 
ming, tennis,  basket  ball.    Booklet  upon  request ~  & 
 PORIIA  MANSFIELD  SWETT,  Principal. 

WABASSO 

Girls  7-13. 
Altitude  1,000  ft. 
Director,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


CAMP 


Where  Play  is  Education. 
Lake  Blaisdell,  Sutton.  N  TT 
Miss  CHRISTINE  H.  SMITH 


ALOHA  CAMPS 

FAIRLEE,  VERMONT 
F°„Y,  Q!r*s-„  17th  season.   3  camps— ages 7 
to  30.  i  un,  Frolic,  Friendships.  Vigilance 
for  health  and  safety.  Booklet. 
Mrs.  E.  LCulick,  290  Addinglon  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


SANDSTONE  CAMPS 


GREEN  LAKE,  WISCONSIN 

Tenth  season.  Three  camps,  150  girls,  ages  8  to  22. 
.     „         season  eijrlit  weeks.  %32H 
Miss  Esther  G.  Cochrane,  3722  Piue  ilrove  Ave 


Chicago-* 


Trail's  End 


The  Kentucky- 
Camp  for  Girls: 

Write  for  Booklet. 

MISS  SNYDER,  363 S.Broadway,  Lexington.Ky. 


"The  Call  to  Camp" 


— our  1921  catalog ;  pictures,  de- 
scribes, and  prices  our  popular 

Dudley  Line  of  Camping 
Essentials  and  Accessories 

We  are  official  Outfitters  to  nearly 
100  camps.   Every  Dudley  product  is 

positively  guaranteed  as  to  workman- 
ship and  quality.   All  orders  quickly 
and  carefully  filled. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
"The  Call  to  Camp  " — sent  free 

CHARLES  H.  DUDLEY,  INC. 

Hanover  Dept.  H       Little  Bldg. 

New  Hampshire  Boston,  Mass. 
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UNLESS  you  are  certain  that  a  soap  is  pure, 
you  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  the  best  you  can 
use  for  your  hands,  face,  body  and  hair.  | 

Ivory  Soap  has  been  demonstrating  its  purity  to  mil- 
lions of  people  every  day  for  forty-two  years. 

They  feel  the  evidence  of  this  purity  in  their  own 
clear,  smooth  skins  and  lustrous  hair  when  they  use 
Ivory  for  the  toilet,  bath,  or  shampoo.  ' 

They  hear  it  in  the  baby' s  coo  of  delight  when  he  is 
refreshed  with  the  Ivory  lather. 

They  see  it  in  the  delicate  garments  that  come  like 
new  from  the  Ivory  suds. 

They  are  reminded  of  it  in  everything  that  Ivory 
does. 


How  many  of  the  follow- 
ing essentials  are  lacking 
in  the  soap  you  now  use? 

Whiteness 
Fragrance 
Abundant  Lather 
Easy  Rinsing 
Mildness 
Purity 
"It  Floats" 

Ivory  Soap  offers  all  seven 


IVORY  SOAP 


PURE 


Make  your  pretty  clothes 
last  longer 

by  washing  them  the  rub-less  way  with  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes — the  flaked  form  of  Ivory  Soap  prepared  for 
the  safe,  instant,  convenient  cleansing  of  silks,  wools, 
and  all  fine  fabrics.    SEND  FOR 
FREE  SAMPLE  PACKAGEand 
instructions  for  the  care  of  deli- 
cate garments.  Address 
Section  24-  E,  Dept.  of 
Home  Economics,  The 
Procter*  Gam- 
ble Company. 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  OF 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

THE  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Simon  Bolivar  in  Central  Park, 
New  York  City,  on  April  19,  and 
the  address  of  President  Harding  pre- 
pared for  that  occasion  have  aroused 
public  interest  in  the  United  States  in 
one  who  has  been  called  "the  Washing- 
ton of  South  America." 

The  statue  is  the  gift  of  the  Venezue- 
lan Government,  which  has  sent  to  the 
unveiling  Dr.  Esteban  Gil-Borges,  its 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bolivar  was  a  Venezuelan.  He  was 
born  at  Caracas,  was  educated  in  Spain, 
and  went  to  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  In  the  United  States  he 
saw  the  workings  of  free  institutions. 

When  he  went  back  to  his  native  land, 
he  started  a  revolution  there,  so  that 
there  might  be  deliverance  from  the 
Spanish  tyranny  and  the  establishment 
of  free  institutions  in  South  America.  A 
year  later  Venezuela  declared  her  inde- 
pendence, but  many  years  of  warfare 
were  necessary  before  Venezuela  and  the 
other  South  American  provinces  were 
able  completely  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke. 

Bolivar's  first  great  triumph  came 
when  he  was  able  to  unite  Venezuela 
with  New  Granada,  and  thus  form  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  out  of  the  two 
states,  of  which  he  became  President. 
He  then  expelled  the  Spaniards  from 
the  neighboring  provinces  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru.  The  new  state  which  he 
formed  out  of  what  was  known  as  Upper 
Peru  was  called  in  his  honor  Bolivia. 

His  successes  led  to  much  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  inferior  leaders,  who  accused 
Bolivar  of  struggling  merely  for  per- 
sonal supremacy  and  of  a  plan  to  unite 
all  South  American  countries  into  one 
state  and  make  himself  perpetual  dicta- 
tor. It  is  true  that  Bolivar  often  acted 
arbitrarily;  it  is  also  true  that  he  was 
stubborn.  He  did  succeed  to  nearly  un- 
limited control,  but  he  died  practically 
penniless.  He  refused  the  immense  sum 
which  Peru  bestowed  upon  him  and  the 
crown  that  was  offered  to  him.  "I  am 
not  a  Napoleon,"  he  said,  "nor  do  I  wish 
to  be  one.  The  title  of  Liberator  is  the 
greatest  to  which  a  human  being  can 
aspire." 

Bolivar  was  more  than  a  mere  libera- 
tor. He  framed  the  constitutions  for  the 
South  American  countries,  purified  their 
administration  of  justice,  roused  slug- 
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gards  from  their  lack  of  patriotism  and 
co-operation,  and  replaced  anarchy  with 
more  than  a  semblance  of  civilization. 


International 

STATUE   OF   GENERAL    SIMON  BOLIVAR, 
IN  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

This  statue,  by  Mrs.  Sally  James  Farnham, 
is  the  gift  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  to 
the  United  States 

He  dreamed  of  uniting  the  former  Span- 
ish states  in  a  United  States  of  South 
America.  He  was  thus  the  first  Pan- 
American. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  MESSAGE: 
TAXATION,  AGRICULTURE, 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  President's  Message  to  Congress, 
commented  upon  briefly  in  last 
week's  issue  of  The  Outlook,  deserves  a 
fuller  report.  His  proposals  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  are  discussed  in  an  editorial  in 
this  issue.  It  is  sufficient  perhaps  to 
say  here  that  the  President  sees  clearly 
the  fact  that  peace  cannot  be  restored 
by  the  simple  process  of  signing  a  treaty 
with  Germany.  Negotiations  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  must  involve  the 
establishment  of  agreements  with  our 
Allies,  agreements  which  will  not  only 
affect  the  protection  of  our  vital  inter- 
ests, but  will  also  insure  the  payment  of 


just  reparations  for  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Central  Powers.  Presi- 
dent Harding  believes  that  we  can 
participate  in  economic  adjustments 
without  the  sponsorship  of  treaty  com- 
mitments which  do  not  concern  us,  by  a 
process  which  may  be  called  the  selec- 
tive approval  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  President's 
Message  covered  a  wide  field.  He  began 
with  an  appeal  for  the  strictest  economy, 
coupling  this  with  a  demand  for  tax 
reform,  tariff  revision,  and  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  budget  system.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  we  are  already  committed 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax 
and  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that 
a  flood  of  imports  will  cheapen  our  cost 
of  living.  In  the  President's  words,  a 
flood  of  imports  "is  more  likely  to  de- 
stroy our  capacity  to  buy." 

In  particular  he  points  out  that  Amer- 
ican agriculture  is  menaced,  because  it 
is  to-day  cheaper  to  import  farm  prod- 
ucts than  to  transport  them  from  our 
own  farms  to  our  own  markets.  An 
example  which  the  President  might  have 
cited  in  support  of  this  statement  can  be 
found  in  the  condition  confronting  the 
potato  growers  of  Maine.  To-day  they 
are  unable  to  dispose  of  last  year's  crop, 
while  potatoes  are  being  imported  from 
Denmark  in  large  quantities.  The  Presi- 
dent states  that  while  the  producers  of 
food  are  suffering  from  a  restricted  mar- 
ket the  retail  price  of  food  has  not  been 
lowered  to  the  consumer. 

The  President  discusses  in  his  Mes- 
sage many  phases  of  the  transportation 
problem.  He  declares  that  freight-carry- 
ing charges  have  mounted  to  a  point 
where  commerce  is  halted  and  produc- 
tion discouraged.  He  links  the  problem 
of  public  highways  with  the  problem  of 
the  railways,  and  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  a  carefully  thought  out  system 
of  highway  construction  and  repair.  The 
President  asks  that  Congress,  in  extend- 
ing Federal  aid  for  the  building  of  high- 
ways, shall  see  to  it  that  these  highways 
are  constructed  in  accord  with  a  careful 
programme  and  the  best  engineering 
knowledge,  and  that  highways  shall  net 
be  built  without  ample  provision  for 
their  maintenance  and  repair. 

Connected  with  rail  and  highway  is 
the  problem  of  water  transportation. 
The  President  recommends  that  the 
country  write  off  the  war  cost  of  its 
present  merchant  marine,  and  that  our 
fleets  shall  be  valued  at  a  figure  which 
will  make  possible  commercial  competi- 
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tion  with  the  merchant  marine  of  other 
countries. 

COMMUNICATIONS,  AVIATION, 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 

Perhaps  it  is  the  President's  training 
as  a  journalist  which  leads  him  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  adequate 
cable  and  radio  service.  He  appeals  for 
the  encouragement  of  American  owned 
and  operated  cable  and  radio  services 
and  for  the  establishment  of  rates  for 
press  matter  which  will  enable  the  daily 
press  of  all  countries  to  receive  full  ac- 
counts of  international  affairs. 

Aviation  has  an  important  part  in  the 
President's  Message.  He  wants  a  Bu- 
reau of  Aeronautics  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  centralize  the  development  of 
this  service,  and  he  wants  the  Army  Air 
Service  to  co-operate  in  the  establish- 
ment of  local  airdromes  and  air-fields. 
To  maintain  the  air  industry  he  urges 
the  encouragement  of  civil  enterprises 
and  speaks  a  hearty  word  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  air  mail  service. 

The  President's  plea  for  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare  shows 
an  earnest  desire  for  the  elimination  of 
waste  motion  in  the  Government  and  at 
the  same  time  a  true  comprehension  of 
the  need  of  enlarging  and  strengthening 
the  powers  and  the  influence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  realms  of  education,  pub- 
lic health,  sanitation,  conditions  of  indus- 
trial workers,  child  welfare,  recreation. 

The  final  paragraphs  6f  the  President's 
Message,  which  deal  with  domestic  af- 
fairs, are  devoted  to  a  condemnation  of 
lynching  and  a  recommendation  that  the 
question  of  race  relationship  be  studied 
by  a  commission  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  white  and  colored  races. 
In  these  final  paragraphs  he  also  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  preparedness,  de- 
claring that  the  United  States  "is  ready 
to  co-operate  with  other  nations  to  ap- 
proximate disarmament,  but  merest 
prudence  forbids  that  we  disarm  alone." 
He  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  there 
may  be  established  a  system  of  volun- 
tary military  training,  offering  to  the 
youth  of  the  country  advantages  of 
physical  development,  discipline,  and 
commitment  to  service. 

THE  VIVIANI  MISSION 

Rene  Viviani,  the  ex-Premier  of 
France  and  Special  Envoy  of  the 
French  Republic,  now  in  America,  has 
done  much  to  bring  back  the  feeling  of 
moral  solidarity  between  America  and 
France  which  existed  during  the  war. 
The  ovation  which  he  received  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York,  when  he  spoke 
there  on  April  11,  was  a  striking  wit- 
ness to  this  fact.  Ex-Premier  Viviani  in 
his  address  on  this  occasion  said: 

Some  people  tell  you  that  Prance  is 
imperialistic.    It  is  a  lie.    France  is 


satiated  with  military  glory.  We  pos- 
sess now  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  is 
the  llosh  of  our  flesh,  the  soul  of  our 
soul.  We  do  not  need  anything  else. 
We  look  for  no  conquest.  We  do  not 
even  ask  for  strategic  frontiers. 

But  when  we  are  told  that  Ger- 
many cannot  pay  and  that  its  capacity 
of  payment  must  be  examined,  we 
wonder  why  in  1871  Germany  never 
questioned  the  capacity  of  payment  of 
Prance.  We  will  only  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  German  capacity  of  pay- 
ment when  the  German  citizen  will 
have  accepted  the  burden  of  new  loans 
and  taxations,  such  as  those  which 


Wide  World  Photos 

LORD  AND  LADY  BEADING  LEAVING  ENG- 
LAND ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  INDIA 


you  Americans  and  we  Allies  have  so 
spontaneously  consented  to. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  victors  pay- 
ing greater  taxes  than  before  and  the 
vanquished  refusing  to  impose  a 
legitimate  burden  upon  prosperous 
individuals? 

The  assurance  contained  in  Mr. 
Hughes's  recent  note  and  the  statements 
by  the  President  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress have  apparently  given  ex-Premier 
Viviani  great  satisfaction.  He  has 
rightly  taken  these  statements  as  an 
augury  of  the  fact  that  American  opin- 
ion will  support  the  just  demands  of 
France  for  payment  of  the  reparation 
exacted  by  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

THE  NEW  VICEROY  OF  INDIA 

Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs  is  the  new  Vice- 
roy of  India.  To  be  sure,  he  is  no 
longer  known  by  the  name  of  Isaacs.  He 
is  now  the  Earl  of  Reading.  His  prog- 
ress has  been  picturesque. 

Primarily,  Lord  Reading  owes  his  ad- 
vancement to  his  wife.   He  was  the  son 


of  a  London  merchant.  He  had  had  an 
education  at  the  University  College 
School  in  London  and  later  in  Belgium 
and  Germany.  He  became  a  broker,  and 
the  result  was  financial  ruin.  At  this 
point  he  met  the  daughter  of  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  who  had  moved  to  Lon- 
don. She  insisted  that  he  was  fitted  for 
the  law  and  should  study  for  it.  She 
succeeded  in  stimulating  his  ambition, 
and  Isaacs  was  finally  admitted  to  the 
bar.   A  short  time  after  he  married  her. 

Within  a  decade  Isaacs  had  the  largest 
practice  in  England  and  was  created  a 
King's  Counsel.  His  most  signal  success 
was  won  in  the  Whitaker-Wright  case, 
followed  by  the  swindler's  confession 
and  suicide.  In  1904  Mr.  Isaacs  went  to 
Parliament  as  a  Liberal  from  Reading. 
Five  years  later  he  was  made  Solicitor- 
General,  three  years  later  he  became  At- 
torney-General, and  the  year  after  was 
created  Privy  Councilor.  To  crown  all, 
he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

What  a  far  cry  this  was  from  1847, 
when  the  late  Lord  Rothschild,  though 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  could 
not  take  his  seat  there  because  full 
parliamentary  rights  had  not  yet  been 
bestowed  upon  Jews.  And  what  a  far 
cry  from  Macaulay's  judgment:  "The 
Jew  may  be  a  juryman,  but  not  a  judge. 
He  may  decide  issues  of  fact,  but  not  is- 
sues of  law." 

Mr.  Isaacs,  now  created  Earl  of  Read- 
ing, distinguished  himself  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  on  the  bench.  His  acuteness 
and  comprehensiveness  marked  him  for 
still  other  employment,  and  when,  dur- 
ing the  war,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  America,  went  home 
on  leave  Lord  Reading  was  appointed  Spe- 
cial Ambasador  and  High  Commissioner, 
with  full  authority  over  the  members 
of  all  British  missions  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Lord  Reading  thus 
represented  not  only  the  British  Cabinet, 
but  in  particular  the  British  War  Mis- 
sion, the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  the  Air 
Board,  the  Treasury,  and  all  the  other 
British  interests,  at  a  time  when  it  had 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  co-ordi- 
nate all  the  British  diplomatic,  financial, 
commercial,  and  military  activities  at 
work  in  this  country. 

The  increasingly  complex  conditions 
in  India  demand  the  abilities  of  an  ad- 
ministrator, like  Lord  Reading,  who 
unites  an  almost  Oriental  deftness,  pene- 
tration, and  charm  to  a  very  Occidental 
persistence,  broad-mindedness,  and  mas- 
terfulness. 

ENGLAND  ESCAPES  A 
GENERAL  STRIKE 

What  looks  like  luck  may  often  be 
good  management,  or  common 
sense,  or  the  natural  working  out  of 
normal  and  healthy  habits  of  life.  Eng- 
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Perry  in  the  Portland  Oregonian 


YOU  OLD  HAS-B€£N  -  Go  ORow/v 
YOURSELF  -  /  COULD  DROP  4 
80M  8  Off  YOU  AND  nftKE  YOU 
LOOK  LIKE  A  JUffK  PUE  IHiTEAO 
OF  ■$  HO.OOO/OOof  , 
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\\COULO  LICK  A 
002  £  IT  LIKE  YOU 
IH  TWO  niHWiS 
YOU  LITTLE 

Hq-Hq! 


J 


HOW  IS  THE  CONTROVERSY  GOING  TO  BE  SETTLED? 
From  Kenneth  Roberts,  Fortland,  Oregon 


Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch 


YES!    IT   CURED  RUSSIA! 
From  Eleanor  S.  Piatt,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 


Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 


Pederman  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal 


SWAT   THE    FLY ! 
From  L.  B.  Stewart,  Moylan,  Pa. 


WAKE    UP!    WAKE    UP!  AMERICA! 
From  Edward  D.  Matthias,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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(C)  Keystone 

THE  RT.  HON.  EDWARD  SHORTT,  HOME 

SECRETARY 

Of  all  the  Cabinet  domains,  the  Home  Office, 
one  of  the  oldest  Cabinet  positions,  is  the 
most  closely  connected  of  any  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  law  and  order 

land's  recent  escape  from  a  general  strike 
looks  like  uncommonly  good  luck;  but 
it  is  probably  due  to  a  combination  of 
a  little  good  management,  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  common  sense,  and, 
most  of  all,  social  babits  of  a  generally 
wholesome  nature. 

We  say  England  and  not  Great  Britain 
deliberately;  for  it  is  industrial  Eng- 
land, rather  than  Scotland  or  "Wales, 
that  would  have  felt  most  seriously  the 
consequences  of  stoppage,  not  only  of 
the  mines  throughout  Great  Britain, 
but  the  virtual  tying  up  of  railways  and 
other  means  of  transportation. 

It  was  on  Friday,  April  15,  that  the 
worst  calamity  to  befall  Great  Britain 
since  the  war  was  expected  to  happen. 
On  that  date,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, millions  of  men  on  the  railways 
and  in  the  various  occupations  of  con- 
cerns of  transportation  and  in  many 
other  lines  of  work  were  expected  to 
leave  their  jobs.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  conveying  food  and  other 
necessities  by  private  motor  cars  and  by 
airplane.  Already  great  injury  had  been 
done  to  industry  and  great  inconveni- 
ence had  been  caused  by  the  strike  of 
the  miners.    If  the  miners'  union  had 
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been  joined  in  the  war  upon  not  only 
employers  but  the  general  public  by  the 
other  two  members  of  the  so-called 
Triple  Alliance — the  Union  of  Railway- 
men  and  the  Union  of  Transport 
Workers  —  Great  Britain  would  have 
been  thrown  back  into  a  condition  re- 
sembling somewhat  that  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  order  to  reach  home  be- 
fore being  cut  off  from  means  of  travel, 
thousands  of  English  people  on  the  Con- 
tinent started  homeward.  Correspon- 
dents described  the  crowded  condition 
of  many  European  trains  in  consequence 
of  this  homeward  rush  of  English  people. 

When,  however,  the  miners  virtually 
refused  to  parley,  the  other  members  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  broke  away.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
Frank  Hodges,  made  a  statement  which 
looked  toward  conciliation.  He  was  in 
consequence  accused  of  selling  out  his 
organization  and  is  said  to  have  offered 
his  resignation.  At  any  rate,  J.  H. 
Thomas,  political  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Railwaymen,  who  is  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  like  Lloyd  George,  is  a  Welshman, 
and  very  skillful  and  agile  in  negotia- 
tions and  extraordinarily  successful  in 
what  he  undertakes,  wrote  in  conjunc- 
tion with  C.  T.  Cramp,  the  Industrial 
Secretary,  saying  that  the  railway  men 
would  cancel  their  threatened  strike. 
That  was  decisive. 

It  now  appears  that  the  miners'  strike, 
which  has  caused  a  great  shortage  of 
coal  and  has  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  some  of  the  mines,  is  petering  out. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY  REFORM 

The  Railway  Labor  Board  has  just 
made  a  momentous  decision.  The 
Board,  established  by  the  Esch-Cummins 
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The  Ministry  of  Labor,  a  comparatively  new 
Cabinet  office,  has  grown  greatly  in  impor- 
tance.   It  is  naturally  closely  connected  with 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 

Transportation  Bill,  passed  a  year  ago, 
meets  in  Chicago.  It  is  composed  of 
nine  members — three  representatives  of 
the  railways,  three  representatives  of 
labor,  and  three  of  the  public.  The  one- 
year  terms  of  three  members  (one  from 
each  class)  having  expired,  President 
Harding  has  nominated  as  their  succes- 
sors: as  representative  of  labor,  Walter 
L.  McMenimen,  of  Massachusetts,  Deputy 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen;  as  representative  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  Samuel  Higgins,  of  New 
York,  formerly  General  Manager  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
System;  and  as  representative  of  the 
public,  Benjamin  W.  Hooper,  ex-Gover- 
nor of  Tennessee. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Board  had  to  render  a  decision 
on  wage  increases  involving  over  $600,- 
000,000  a  year  advance.  Wages  were 
thus  augmented  so  that  railway  oper- 
ation under  the  old  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  became  ruinous.  If  the 
railways  were  to  live,  higher  rates  were 
necessary.  Last  August  a  twenty-five 
per  cent  increase  was  authorized.  De- 
spite this,  the  latest  railway  reports  show 
a  decline  in  gross  revenue  compared 
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with  a  year  ago;  over  half  of  the  roads 
are  not  earning  their  expenses. 

So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the 
rates  are  now  so  high  that  commuters 
cannot  afford  to  reside  in  the  suburbs 
of  cities  and  travelers  cannot  afford  to 
take  accustomed  journeys.  Nor  are  ship- 
pers able  to  pay  the  freight  charges 
which  have  become  so  great  that  it  is 
now  cheaper  to  import  grain  from  the 
Argentine  than  it  is  to  pay  the  freight 
rates  from  Kansas.  During  the  first 
week  in  April  there  were  over  507,000 
idle  freight  cars  on  our  roads. 

What  can  be  done?  Rates  cannot 
come  down  until  wages  do.  The  com- 
panies have  been  still  hampered  by  the 
old  war-time  National  agreements.  Gen- 
eral industrial  conditions  have  been  sup- 
posed to  govern  these  agreements.  But 
the  Labor  Board  found  that  justice  was 
not  thus  to  be  secured.  For  instance, 
the  conditions  of  the  small  roads  are 
not  the  same  as  those  of  the  large.  Ac- 
cordingly it  has  decided  that  National 
agreements  with  regard  to  wages  could 
not  bind  individual  companies.  It  has 
also  decided  that  an  eight-hour  day 
means  eight  full  hours  of  application. 
The  resulting  individual  freedom  to 
make  wage  decreases  and  the  increase 
of  labor  efficiency  will,  the  companies 
contend,  make  railway  operations  much 
less  onerous  and  expensive. 

Labor  also  gains  under  the  ruling;  it 
virtually  prohibits  some  closed-shop 
practices;  it  proclaims  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  be  consulted  before  any  decis- 
ions are  made  affecting  their  wages  or 
their  working  conditions;  and  it  also 
declares  for  the  full  rights  of  each  labor 
organization  to  act  for  its  members, 
whether  such  members  are  the  em- 
ployees of  a  particular  carrier  or  not. 

These  decisions  are  hailed  with  satis- 
faction by  both  capital  and  labor.  It  is 
asserted  that  each  has  not  only  lost  no 
advantage  but  has  actually  gained  some- 
thing. 

A  GALLANT  DIVISION  AND 
ITS  COMMANDER 

The  name  of  Clarence  Ransom  Ed- 
wards heads  the  list  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals submitted  for  promotion  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  to  the  Senate.  It  did  not 
appear  in  the  list  submitted  by  the  late 
Administration;  in  fact,  General  Ed- 
wards has  been  waiting  for  years  for  his 
logical  promotion.  When  the  World 
War  began,  he  was,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  senior  Brigadier-General. 

General  Edwards  is  a  West  Pointer, 
and,  aside  from  his  Regular  Army  ser- 
vice, has  occupied  with  distinction  ex- 
ecutive positions  in  Cuba,  Santo  Domin- 
go, Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Panama, 
and  has  also  been  an  efficient  head 
of  the  Insular  Bureau  in  the  War  De- 
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partment.  His  record  in  the  late  war 
is  the  splendid  record  of  the  26th  Divis- 
ion, which  he  commanded.  It  was 
among  the  first  divisions  to  arrive  in 
France,  and  made  quick  time  in  getting 
into  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  then 
into  the  Toul  sectors.  Thenceforth  it 
did  continuous  work  at  Chateau  Thierry, 
St.  Mihiel,  and  in  the  Argonne.  It 
was  cited,  we  believe,  no  less  than 
twenty-one  times  for  bravery  by  the 
superior  command,  either  French  or 
American. 

Two  weeks  before  the  armistice  and 
while  the  division  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  Meuse-Argonne  Battle,  General  Ed- 
wards, meanwhile  enjoying  the  implicit 
confidence  of  his  men,  was  suddenly  re- 
moved by  General  Pershing,  head  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  We  have  heard  no  adequate 
explanation  of  this  act.  Though  acting 
wholly  within  his  authority,  General 
Pershing  may  have  received  inaccurate 
information  concerning  General  Edwards 
other  than  the  fact  that  Edwards  had 
declined  to  remove  National  Guard  offi- 
cers to  make  place  for  Regulars.  At 
all  events,  the  Division  was  taken  over 
by  a  Regular  brigadier-general,  who, 
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along  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  a  Regular, 
replaced  some  of  the  National  Guard 
colonels  and  majors  by  Regulars;  more- 
over, Edwards's  recommendations  for 
promotion  and  decorations  were  disre- 
garded. We  have  not  heard  that  he  has 
received  a  D.  S.  M.  from  our  Govern- 
ment as  have  hundreds  of  other  officers; 
and  only  recently,  we  understand,  was 
he  permitted  to  receive  the  high  decora- 
tion which  the  French  Government 
wished  to  bestow  on  him  in  1918. 

General  Edwards  was  very  popular 
with  his  Division  and  has  maintained 
that  popularity.  Perhaps  no  General  in 
the  war  has  had  a  more  devoted  follow- 
ing. He  is  notably  independent;  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  "Regular  Army 
clique"  or  to  any  army  group.  His  pro- 
motion is  an  act  of  delayed  justice. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  AESCHYLUS 
AT  SYRACUSE 

IN  the  spring  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  some  scholars  and 
artists  revived  the  Greek  drama  at  Syra- 
cuse, Sicily.  The  ancient  theater  there 
dates  back  to  about  480  b.c.   It  is  in  a 
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remarkable  state  of  preservation;  in- 
deed, no  other  Greek  theater  is  in  so 
good  condition.  It  was  hewed  out  of 
the  living  rock  and  was  very  large, 
capable  of  holding  some  24,000  specta- 
tors. 

At  that  time  Magna  Graecia  was  power- 
ful and  Syracuse  was  an  important  city. 
When  ^Eschylus,  the  hero  (for  he  had 
fought  against  the  Persians  at  Marathon 
and  Salamis)  and  poet,  landed  in  Sicily, 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  people  who  were 
lovers  of  art.  His  dramas  were  per- 
formed in  the  Syracuse  theater.  When 
he  died,  455  b.c.  at  Gela  in  Sicily,  he 
was  deeply  mourned  and  his  remains 
were  buried  with  almost  divine  honors. 

In  1914  his  "Agamemnon"  was  given  at 
Syracuse,  and  with  great  effect  and  suc- 
cess. Those  who  were  present  can  never 
forget  it.  The  associations,  the  charm 
of  the  place,  the  color  of  land  and  sea, 
the  long  look  backwards  into  the  glories 
of  Greece,  combined  to  make  this  spec- 
tacle unlike  any  similar  attempt  else- 
where. 

Those  who  arranged  this  revival  in- 
tended to  continue  the  Syracuse  repre- 
sentations and  immediately  to  follow 
this  first  performance  with  "Choephori" 
and  "Eumenides,"  the  other  parts  of  the 
particular  trilogy  (^Eschylus  wrote 
some  eighty  plays) .  But  when  the  great 
disaster  came  upon  the  world  there  was 
no  time  to  think  of  mock  tragedies.  So 
seven  years  have  gone  by  and  the  Syra- 
cuse theater  has  been  left  to  its  own 
silence  and  emptiness. 

It  is  now  full  of  life  once  more. 
Greek  tragedy  has  been  revived,  and 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  admiration 
and  interest.  This  time  the  play  chosen 
is  "Choephori."  It  has  been  translated 
into  Italian  by  Professor  Romagnoli. 
Noted  artists  and  architects  are  respon- 
sible for  the  necessary  rebuilding,  the 
stage  setting,  and  the  designing  of  the 
costumes.  The  best  actors  have  been 
secured,  and  the  chorus  and  minor  parts 
carefully  selected. 

Trains  are  run  from  Rome  to  Syra- 
cuse without  change,  as  the  carriages 
are  taken  over  to  Sicily  on  ferry-boats. 
Fair  accommodations  can  be  had  in 
Syracuse,  though  it  is  necessary  to  write 
for  them  in  advance. 

RUSSIAN  REFUGEES  IN 
GERMANY 

In  Germany  there  are  still  about  a 
hundred  thousand  Russian  refugees 
and  half  that  number  of  Russian  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  made  arrangements  with  the  Ger- 
man authorities  whereby  prisoners  of 
war  are  being  gradually  repatriated,  but 
the  return  of  the  refugees  is  impossible 
at  present.  For  both  prisoners  and  ref- 
ugees the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Quaker 


relief  movements  are  alleviating  condi- 
tions. 

Among  the  refugees  the  problem  is  to 
get  enough  food  of  the  right  kind  for 
the  babies.  A  committee  of  three  trust- 
worthy Russian  women  in  each  camp  as- 
sumes entire  responsibility  for  receiving, 
cooking,  and  serving  food — one  meal  to 
each  child  and  nursing  mother  every 
day.  There  is  of  course  a  great  call  for 
social  and  educational  activities,  includ- 
ing books  and  instruction  for  children  of 
school  age.  Workshops  or  trade  schools 
in  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  and  carpen- 
try are  organized  in  the  camps.  The 
aim  is  to  make  it  possible  for  every  man 
and  woman  there  to  learn  some  trade, 
so  that,  whether  they  must  remain  per- 
manently in  Germany  or  return  to  Rus- 
sia, they  may  become  self-supporting. 
Along  such  lines  alone  is  there  any  sal- 
vation for  these  people,  who  have  noth- 
ing in  the  world  except  the  clothes  they 
wear.  The  most  ambitious  enterprise  for 
the  refugees  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
Technical  Institute  at  Wiinsdorf,  a  camp 
about  an  hour's  ride  from  Berlin;  its  pro- 
gramme includes  the  manufacture  of 
household  furniture  and  of  shovels, 
spades,  scythes,  rakes;  the  repair  of 
agricultural  machines  and  the  operation 
of  motor  wagons;  finally,  a  course  in 
electricity,  including  a  study  of  tele- 
phones, electric  bells,  lamps,  motors,  and 
transformers. 

An  American  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook  in  Germany  informs  us  that  ser- 
vice for  the  prisoners  of  war  in  the  oper- 
ation of  such  courses  as  these  is  easier 
than  that  rendered  to  the  refugees,  as, 
for  the  most  part,  the  prisoners  have 
been  more  accustomed  to  working  on 
farms  and  in  factories,  and  consequently 
are  the  readier  to  take  up  the  various 
practical  activities  in  the  vocational 
courses. 

THE  COLOMBIAN 
TREATY 

THE  Outlook  has  already  given  a 
large  amount  of  space  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  treaty  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pay  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  order 
to  win  back  the  friendship  of  the  Colom- 
bians which  the  United  States  is  alleged 
to  have  lost  by  the  building  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
treaty  which  indicates  that  this  large 
amount  of  money  is  to  be  paid  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Under  President  Roosevelt  in  1903, 
Secretary  John  Hay  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Colombia  by  which  the  United 
States  Government  was  to  pay  that 
country  ten  million  dollars  for  certain 
rights  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 


treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  afterwards  repudiated  by 
President  Marroquin,  who  had  seized 
his  office  by  a  coup  d'etat,  and  insisted 
that  ten  million  dollars  was  not  a  large 
enough  sum  to  satisfy  him  and  his  col- 
leagues. It  was  this  attempt,  by  the 
revolutionary  violation  of  constitutional 
government  in  Colombia  on  the  part  of 
President  Marroquin,  to  obtain  a  larger 
sum  than  ten  million  dollars  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  characterized  as  black- 
mail. The  Panama  Revolution  followed. 
Thereupon  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
ceeded to  negotiate  for  the  Panama 
Canal  with  Panama  itself,  and  ignored 
Colombia.  This  is  the  history  of  the 
case  in  a  nutshell. 

Either  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
was  correct  both  legally  and  ethically  in 
its  attitude  towards  Colombia,  or  the 
United  States  Government  owes  Colom- 
bia a  very  much  larger  sum  than  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  the  logic 
of  the  situation  in  a  nutshell. 

And,  indeed,  Colombia  has  for  many 
years  insisted  that  she  ought  to  receive 
at  least  fifty  million  dollars.  If  the 
United  States  owes  Colombia  anything 
on  account  of  the  building  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  we  think  Colombia  is  right 
in  asserting  that  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars is  an  inadequate  sum.  On  a  basis 
of  pure  logic,  therefore,  both  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  are  compounding 
a  felony  in  settling  tbe  matter  on  a 
twenty-five  million  dollar  basis. 

There  has  probably  never  been  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  Government 
more  scrupulous  in  matters  of  honor 
than  John  Hay.  John  Hay  to  his  dying 
day  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  towards  Colombia 
in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
correct  in  every  particular.  Of  course 
that  is  merely  the  opinion  of  one  man. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  some  members  of  his 
Administration  thought  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  was  in- 
correct and  blotted  with  injustice.  That, 
too,  is  the  opinion  of  a  single  man  or 
a  small  group  of  men. 

The  treaty  is  now,  as  we  write,  being 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  worth  while  bearing  in  mind  that 
it  is  only  the  second  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  when  a  treaty 
has  been  debated  in  open  session.  The 
first  occasion  was  the  debate  on  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Since  the 
Senate  has  made  this  an  open  debate  it 
apparently  desires  to  take  the  country 
into  its  confidence,  but  it  has  not  wholly 
done  so  as  yet.  The  supporters  of  the 
treaty  say  that  there  are  grave  and 
weighty  reasons  of  state  for  passing  it, 
but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  discussion 
of  what  those  reasons  are,  except  the 
assertions  of  Senator  Lodge  that  the  oil 
interests  of  Colombia  are  of  such  weighty 
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commercial  importance  to  the  United 
States  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  pay 
Colombia  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
in  order  to  regain  her  friendship. 

There  are  three  groups  of  Senators 
and  perhaps  of  citizens  who  hold  differ- 
ing opinions  on  the  question  of  this 

trpnty  . 

The^ first  group  consists  of  irreconcil- 
able opponents  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
who,  like  Senator  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  | 
hold  that  Roosevelt  robbed  the  people 
of  Colombia  and  that  we  ought  to  pay 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  repara- 
tion. ^-rf^N. 

There  is  a  second  group  of  irreconcil- 
ables — irreconcilable  in  their  belief  in 
American  honor  and  in  the  good  faith  of 
Secretary  John  Hay  and  President  Roose- 
velt— who,  like  Senator  Kellogg,  of  Min- 
nesota, believe  that  President  Marro- 
quin,  of  Colombia,  attempted  essential 
blackmail,  and  that  the  payment  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  now 
would  be  either  "a  pusillanimous  yield- 
ing to  blackmail"  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  United  States  "wronged 
Colombia,  violated  her  rights,  and  is 
now  willing  to  make  reparation  there- 
for." 

"Why,"  says  Senator  Kellogg,  "are  we 
asked  to  pay  twenty-five  million  dollars 
to  Colombia?  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the 
verdict  of  history  will  be  that  we  are 
paying  this  sum  as  compensation  to  Co- 
lombia for  the  loss  of  Panama  under 
the  claim  that  we  encouraged  a  revolu- 
tion, violated  her  rights  under  the  treaty 
of  1846  and  under  international  law,  and 
wrested  from  her  by  force  one  of  her 
provinces."  r 

There  is  still  a  third  group  who  would 
resent  the  imputation  that  they  are  yield- 
ing to  blackmail  and  who  would  deny 
that  the  United  States  legally  owes  any- 
thing to  Colombia,  but  who  urge  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.     This  group  probably 
feels  something  like  this:  "The  Colom- 
bians are  all  wrong,  but  they  are  an 
irritable  and  excitable  people.   They  are 
convinced  that  they  suffered  an  injus- 
tice. Their  neighbors  are  also  convinced 
that  they  suffered  an  injustice.   We  can- 
not get  them  to  listen  to  reason  or  to 
abide  by  the  facts  of  history,  and  if  we 
assuage  their  hurt  feelings  and  get  them 
to  renew  neighborly  relations  with  us|! 
by  paying  twenty-five  million  dollars,  itt 
is  cheap  at  the  price.    It  is  doubly  im- 
portant that  we  do  this  now  because  Co-\ 
lombia  has  some  important  oil  fields  in  [ 
which  we  want  to  get  some  concessions, 
and  we  shall  probably  get  our  money  ', 
back  in  the  long  run,  anyway."    With-  j 
out  meaning  the  slightest  disrespect  to  ' 
Senator  Lodge's  patriotism  or  statesman- 
ship, we  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this, 
put  in  homely  language,  appears  to  be 
his  attitude. 


The  only  standard  by  which  an  ex- 
pedient course  is  to  be  judged  is  the 
success  of  the  expedient.  We  can  under- 
stand the  temptation  of  men  who  are 
tired  out  by  seventeen  years  of  con- 
troversy to  say,  "Oh,  pay  the  money  and 
get  the  thing  done  with."  But  can  this 
country  get  the  thing  done  with  by  such 
a  payment?  We  very  much  doubt  it. 
Senator  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin,  seems  to 
us  to  have  given  in  the  clearest  and 
most  dispassionate  fashion  the  common- 
sense  ground  for  opposition  to  the 
treaty.  "I  can  understand,"  he  says, 
"why  Senators  who  believe  Roosevelt 
did  wrong  are  supporting  this  treaty, 
but  I  cannot  understand  how  any  Sena- 
tor who  believes  that  he  did  right  can 
support  it."  Moreover,  if  ratified,  de- 
clared Mr.  Lenroot,  "the  treaty  will  be 
but  the  beginning  of  unjust  demands 
from  others,  with  the  threat  of  exclu- 
sion of  American  participation  in  the 
development  of  their  resources  unless 
granted." 

A  bought  friendship  is  never  a  sound 
one.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  if  the 
United  States  Government  pays  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  to  the  people  of  Co- 
lombia in  order,  as  the  treaty  says,  "to 
restore  the  cordial  friendship  that  for- 
merly characterized  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,"  all  self- 
respecting  and  thoughtful  South  Amer- 
icans will  say  that  this  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  high-handed  injustice  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
afraid  frankly  to  confess  and  apologize 
for.  If  we  need  the  oil  of  Colombia,  let  | 
us  make  a  treaty  in.  which  we  shall 
openly  say  so  and  pay  a  generous  price 
for  it.  It  may  be  that  Republican  Sena- : 
tors  do  not  altogether  like  the  phrase  on 
account  of  its  association,  but  neverthe- 
less we  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  put 
into  practice  the  principle  of  "open  cove- 
nants openly  arrived  at." 


CASUALS 

"T  DON'T  know  whether  it's  because  I 
I  am  getting  a  little  more  staid  or 
I  not,"  said  the  Young-Old  Philoso- 
pher, "but  I  have  noticed  that  lately  peo- 
ple are  becoming  casual  in  their  social 
obligations.  It  is  not  only  the  younger 
generation  that  lead  what  one  might 
term  sketchy  lives,  with  no  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  an  engagement.  For  that 
reason,  I  cannot  attribute  my  observa- 
tion to  a  fussy  middle  age.  Moreover, 
we  become  more  tolerant  as  we  grow 
older;  and  I  am  humanly  forgiving  as  a 
rule. 

"But  the  other  evening,"  he  went  on, 
and  became  very  serious,  "I  gave  a  din- 
ner party  of  six;  and  one  young  man 
who  was  definitely  expected  never  came; 
nor  did  he  send  one  word  of  explana- 


tion as  to  his  absence.  Two  days  have 
passed,  and  I  still  have  not  heard  from 
him.  Yet  I  happen  to  know  he  is  well. 
There  seems  no  possible  excuse  for  his 
extraordinary  behavior,  and  I  assure 
you  that  unless  he  gives  one  I  shall 
never  include  that  young  man  in  my 
plans  again. 

"I  was  brought  up  to  consider  a  din- 
ner engagement  rather  a  precious  prom- 
ise—my word  my  bond,  you  know;  and  to 
disappoint  a  host  or  hostess,  even  for  a 
very  honorable  reason,  my  parents  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  etiquette.  One  was 
told  that  only  sudden  death  or  a  bed- 
ridden condition  made  a  broken  engage- 
ment possible. 

"There  is  too  much  laxity  nowadays. 
The  fixed  principles  that  should  exist — 
that  do  exist,  for  all  their  seeming  crum- 
bling— are  thought  of  lightly  in  many 
circles  where  formerly  they  were  part  of 
a  necessary  and  dignified  code.  If  one 
goes  to  the  trouble  of  arranging  an  eve- 
ning for  one's  friends,  how  can  there  fail 
to  be  an  obligation  immediately  and 
automatically  created  which  means  one's 
appearance  at  the  festivity?  Suppose 
the  host  should  not  come;  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  there  would  be  much 
talk,  much  cruel  and  justifiable  criti- 
cism. Yet  what  is  the  difference?  The 
obligation  exists  on  both  sides.  There 
is  a  reciprocity  in  all  things — in  friend- 
ship, in  love,  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
The  little  graces  of  our  days  must  be 
observed  if  we  are  to  get  the  best  out 
of  our  transitory  existence. 

"There  is  the  sketchy  hostess,  too,  I 
grant  you — the  type  who  tells  one 
briefly  over  the  telephone  that  one  is 
expected  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  an 
uncertain  hour.  I  went  hunting  for  a 
cozy  restaurant  the  other  evening,  in  the 
rain,  because  the  lady  who  was  giving  a 
dinner  there  failed  to  let  me  know  the 
exact  location — it  was  'somewhere  near 
Washington  Arch'  and  I'd  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  it,  she  was  sure.  But 
she  had  given  me  the  wrong  name  (my 
hearing  is  still  excellent),  and  I  ar- 
rived a  half-hour  late,  not  in  the  best 
of  humor  for  my  soup,  while  the  other 
guests,  better  informed,  were  deep  in 
their  fish.  'But  I  thought  you  were 
clever!'  my  hostess  exclaimed.  'I  am,  to 
have  arrived  at  all,'  I  answered.  There 
is  little  obligation  in  a  case  like  this — 
except  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
giver  of  the  dinner  to  present  her  apolo- 
gies to  an  annoyed  and,  I  think,  a  justly 
disgruntled  guest  who  has  slopped 
about  in  the  wet,  frantic  at  his  tardi- 
ness. 

"Another  time  I  was  asked  to  be  at  a 
play — 'to  see  a  foreign  actor.'  'And  the 
theater?'  I  naturally  inquired.  'Oh, 
please  look  it  up  in  the  newspaper;  the 
ticket  will  be  at  the  door.' 

"Now,  it  so  happened  that  there  was 
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but  one  foreign  actor  in  town  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  a  simple  process  for 
a  man,  though  somewhat  busy,  to  seek 
out  the  playhouse  and  appear  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

"But,  to  my  consternation,  no  seat  had 
been  left  for  me.  The  next  day  my 
hostess-that-was-to-be  telephoned  to  in- 
quire why  I  had  not  arrived.  I  told  her 
where  I  had  gone.  'Oh,  how  stupid  of 
me!'  she  exclaimed.  'It  was  "The  Yel- 
low Jacket"  we  went  to;  and  because  of 
the  title  I  thought  there  was  a  Chinese 
actor  playing  the  leading  part — I  didn't 
mean  Ben-Ami  at  all.' 

"Is  it,  I  ask  you,  easy  to  erase  the 
guilt  of  such  an  acquaintance?  Such 
casuals,  who  err  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shield,  soon  become  casualties  in  social 
proceedings;  and  justly  so,  I  should  say. 
For  life  is  real,  and  life  is  earnest;  and 
in  a  thrillingly  interesting  chain  of 
affairs  one  must  learn  to  pick  and 
choose  those  friends  who  are,  above  all 
else,  reliable  to  the  point  of  squeamish- 
ness." 

LEAGUE  OR  ASSOCIA- 
TION ? 

WHAT  does  it  matter,  it  has  some- 
times been  asked,  whether  the 
structure  which  is  to  be  erected 
for  securing  international  justice  and 
peace  be  called  League  or  Association? 
Is  not  all  this  discussion  between  the 
supporters  of  Wilson  and  the  supporters 
of  Harding  a  dispute  over  words  and 
not  things?  Is  there  not  back  of  it  all 
the  purpose  to  substitute  one  party  label 
for  another?  Why  tear  down  a  League 
in  order  to  set  up  an  Association?  Does 
the  difference  of  a  title  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  substance? 

Whether  there  is  any  difference  be- 


tween what  some  call  a  League  and 
what  others  call  an  Association  or  not 
may  be  debatable;  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  between  two  conceptions  of  in- 
ternational relations  which  are  to-day 
the  subject  of  discussion  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  indeed. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  object  of  international  organi- 
zation is  peace;  that  the  duty  of  attain- 
ing this  object  should  be  assumed  by 
those  nations  that  have  reached  a  cer- 
tain level  of  civilization;  that  this  duty 
should  be  exercised  through  organized 
conferences  of  a  political  and  diplomatic 
nature,  carried  on  in  a  definitely  desig- 
nated place  by  political  and  diplomatic 
methods;  and  that  the  will  of  these  se- 
lected nations  thus  formed  into  a  group 
should  be  imposed  by  force,  or  by  the 
threat  of  force,  upon  such  nation  or  na- 
tions as  may  dissent  from  the  decisions 
of  the  group. 

This  is  properly  designated  as  the 
ideal  of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  is  em- 
bodied in  the  League  as  organized  in 
Paris  and  formulated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  different 
conception  of  the  proper  relations  be- 
tween nations.  It  is  the  conception  that 
the  object  of  international  co-operation 
should  be,  not  first  peace  but  justice; 
that  the  duty  of  seeking  that  object 
rests  not  upon  any  selected  group  of  na- 
tions, but  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world;  that  this  duty  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  formulation  of  universally 
applicable  international  law  adminis- 
tered by  processes,  not  political  and  dip- 
lomatic primarily,  but  judicial;  and  that 
the  enforcement  of  that  law  should  rest 
upon  the  common  consent  of  mankind 
and  the  moral  sense  of  the  leading  na- 
tions, just  as  the  common  law  rests  upon 


the  general  consent  of  the  individuals 
making  up  the  community  and  the 
moral  sense  of  their  leaders. 

This  cannot  be  called  in  any  sense  an 
ideal  of  a  League;  it  is  rather  the  ideal 
of  an  organized  Community  of  Nations 
associating  themselves  together  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  they  together  all 
inhabit  in  common  this  planet. 

Whether  this  second  conception  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  "association"  or 
not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  spread- 
ing and  becoming  more  generally  ac- 
cepted. It  is  not  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  the  forming  of  some  kind 
of  international  league,  just  as  the  for- 
mulation of  the  common  law  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  organization  of 
various  societies  for  special  purposes; 
but  it  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  league  the  fundamental  and 
ultimate  international  organization  for 
the  regulation  of  international  relations. 

It  is  becoming  clearer,  month  by 
month  and  week  by  week,  that  the 
tendency  of  President  Harding  and  his 
advisers  is  away  from  the  conception  of 
a  league  under  any  name  and  toward 
the  conception  of  what  may  be  called  the 
organized  World  Community  of  Nations; 
away  from  the  conception  of  intrusting 
authority  to  any  super-state  or  to  any 
self-selected  group  of  states,  and  toward 
the  conception  of  developing  the  com- 
mon authority  of  al'  the  states  in  a  com- 
mon code. 

This  tendency  is  particularly  evident 
in  President  Harding's  Message  to  Con- 
gress. In  that  Message,  even  more  than 
in  any  of  his  campaign  speeches,  he 
makes  it  clear  that  what  he  has  in  mind 
in  contrasting  the  word  League  with  the 
word  Association  is  not  a  mere  differ- 
ence of  name,  but  a  difference  of  sub- 
stance. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  PRESIDENT  HARDING'S 

MESSAGE 

A  POLL  OF  THE  FOREIGN  PRESS 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  first  Mes- 
sage to  Congress  was  really  a  Mes- 
sage to  the  world.  It  was  so  inter- 
preted by  the  English,  French,  and 
German  press. 

ENGLISH  COMMENT 

Two  divergent  opinions  mark  the  com- 
ment in  the  English  press.  The  first  is 
that  reported  by  such  evening  papers  as 
the  London  "Westminster  Gazette"  and 
the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette."  Of  the  Presi- 
dent's conception  of  the  future  in  his 
reference  to  the  nations  associated  for 
world  helpfulness  without  world-govern- 
ment the  "Pall  Mall"  says:  "We  trust  that 


he  will  persevere  in  the  effort  to  show 
how  this  conception  can  be  realized 
without  disturbing  the  useful  work  upon 
which  the  League  of  Nations  is  already 
engaged."  With  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  the  League's  high- 
est purpose  "was  defeated  in  linking  it 
with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  making  it 
an  enforcing  agency  of  the  victors  in 
the  war"  the  "Westminster"  remarks: 

If  we  agree,  we  have  to  realize  that 
America  herself  is  in  the  main  re- 
sponsible for  this  position  of  the 
League.  What  it  is,  Americans  made 
it  by  refusing  adhesion  in  circum- 
stances in  which  their  influence  might 


have  given  a  wholly  different  char- 
acter to  the  League.  .  .  .  We  have 
no  reoroaches  to  offer  for  that  ab- 
stention. But  America  cannot  have 
matters  both  ways;  she  cannot  ab- 
stain and  then  complain  that  the  vic- 
tors have  made  of  the  League  some- 
thing other  than  America  would  have 
had  it.  Compacts  of  amity,  an  asso- 
ciation to  promote  peace,  are  excel- 
lent enough  as  evidences  of  American 
good  will.  But  they  form  no  ade- 
quate substitute  for  the  League  as  it 
might  have  been  had  America  willed 
it  so. 

The  London  "Spectator"  says  that  at 
first   view  the   Message  may  depress 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


When  he  was  Senator,  President  Harding  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.    Now  that  he  is  President,  he  is  in  frequent 
communication  with  it.    Before  he  read  his  Message  to  Congress  he  read  to  some  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  the  part  which  deals  with 
foreign  affairs.    The  illustration  shows  the  Republican  members  of  the  Committee.     Senator  Lodge,  the  Chairman,  stands  at  the  extreme 
left.    Proceeding  thence  to  the  right  are  Senators  Borah,  Brandegee,  Johnson,  New,  Moses,  McCormick,  MeCumber,  and  Kellogg 


the  supporters  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  "they  should  not  take  the  Presi- 
dent's words  too  tragically  or  literally. 
.  .  .  We  believe  that  the  League,  even  if 
the  name  is  changed  to  'Association  of 
Nations,'  would  be  strengthened  and 
vivified  by  the  entry  of  the  United 
States,  however  strict  her  chief  reser- 
vations. The  League  would  find  that 
it  was  only  being  asked  to  do  what  it 
.  .  .  was  designed  to  do  and  the  United 
States  would  find  that,  all  the  time,  she 
had  been  forcing  an  open  door." 

So  much  for  the  friendly  English  atti- 
tude towards  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  unfriendly  attitude  is  reflected  by 
the  London  "Morning  Post."  It  con- 
fesses that  it  never  thought  of  the 
League  as  "an  enforcing  agency  of  the 
victors"  and  thinks  that  the  only  ques- 
tion on  which  the  League  has  been 
really  active  has  been  the  protection  of 
Jews  from  "problematical  pogroms."  It 
asserts  that  the  League's  super-powers 
have  been  of  no  service  whatever  to  the 
Allies.   It  then  declares: 

If  the  League  is  cause  of  offense  to 
the  United  States  it  is  certainly  of  no 
use  to  us.  The  main  argument  used 
for  its  adoption  by  England  was  that 
it  would  coax  or  inveigle  the  United 
States  into  some  sort  of  an  alliance 
for  the  enforcement  of  peace.  Now 
that  this  fallacy  has  been  demon- 
strated, nothing  whatever  remains  to 
justify  its  expense  to  this  country.  .  .  . 
It  came  from  the  same  nest  as  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  self-determination, 
and  various  other  cockatrice's  eggs. . . . 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined not  to  enter  the  League 
makes  it  more  dangerous  for  England 
to  remain  inside,  for  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  support  decisions  of  the 
League  which  the  United  States  re- 
fuses to  recognize.  Thus  a  quarrel 
between  the  League  and  the  United 
States  may  become  our  quarrel.  .  .  . 


What  we  want  ...  is  not  a  League, 
but  a  close  and  cordial  alliance  among 
the  Entente  Powers.  By  our  alli- 
ance with  Japan  we  preserved  peace 
in  the  East.  By  an  alliance  with 
France  we  might  preserve  peace  in 
the  West. 

FRENCH  COMMENT 

In  France  President  Harding's  Mes- 
sage has  had  in  general  a  favorable  re- 
ception. The  one  thing  in  the  Message 
which  stands  out  beyond  anything  else, 
in  the  view  of  the  French  papers,  was 
the  statement  that  we  should  "engage 
under  the  existing  Treaty."  This 
means,  in  French  opinion,  that  French 
interests  will  be  protected.  As  the 
Paris  "Temps"  (which  generally  reflects 
the  Government's  view)  affirms:  "The 
essential  rights  of  France  consist  above 
all  in  obtaining  guaranties  against 
future  aggression  by  Germany;  in  estab- 
lishing that  Germany  is  responsible  for 
the  war;  and  in  being  able  to  collect 
reparation  payments.  Far  from  mis- 
understanding our  rights,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  the  United  States  will  recog- 
nize them  efficaciously."  This  seems  to 
be  the  universal  French  comment. 

As  to  the  League  of  Nations,  Mr.  Har- 
ding's condemnation  of  it  had  been  long 
indicated  and  therefore  his  reference  to 
it  in  the  Message  caused  less  surprise 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  The 
only  complaining  voice  seems  to  be  that 
of  "Pertinax,"  political  editor  of  the 
"Echo  de  Paris,"  who  laments  thus: 
"For  the  last  two  years  France  has  been 
constantly  mistaken  about  America. 
Shall  we  now  send  men  to  Washington 
capable  of  enlightening  us  and  defend- 
ing us?"  This  uncalled-for  reflection,  by 
innuendo,  upon  Ambassador  Jusserand 
will  be  resented  in  America  as  well  as 
in  France.  "Pertinax"  is  indirectly  re- 
buked by  other  French  papers,  for  in- 


stance the  Paris  "Journal  des  Debats," 
which  blames  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  fate 
of  the  League,  declaring  that  while  the 
ex-President  could  have  preserved  it  by 
accepting  ratification  with  the  reserva- 
tions voted  by  the  Senate  last  year,  Mr. 
Harding's  position  "is  not  disagreeable 
to  us."  "The  question  of  the  League  of 
Nations  having  disappeared,"  says  the 
Paris  "Liberte,"  "our  relations  with  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  simplified. 
The  United  States  does  not  want  the 
League.  In  France  the  League  never 
had  great  standing." 

GERMAN  COMMENT 

Most  significant  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
German  comment,  because  the  Message 
seems  to  have  elicited  a  conclusion  on 
the  part  of  at  least  one  German  news- 
paper as  to  what  America  really  repre- 
sents in  the  present  situation.  Most 
German  papers  have  been  holding  to 
some  crumb  of  comfort  which  they  have 
got  now  from  their  interpretation  of 
American  abstention  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Supreme  Allied  Council,  now  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Knox  Resolution 
declaring  a  separate  peace,  now  from 
President  Wilson's  references  to  France 
as  "militaristic  and  imperialistic,"  and 
now  from  our  long-continued  silence  con- 
cerning German  reparations,  broken  at 
last  by  Secretary  Hughes's  note  in  which 
he  declared  American  policy  to  be  that 
of  the  Allies.  Hence  the  Berlin  "Tage- 
blatt,"  a  Liberal  paper,  concludes:  "We 
have  little  to  expect  from  America.  She 
will  stand  by  us  only  when  we  have 
made  proposals  which  show  clearly  good 
will  to  pay  to  the  limit  of  our  ability."  The 
"Tageblatt"  discovers,  however,  a  con- 
soling sentence  in  the  Harding  Message. 
It  is  this:  "Helpfulness  does  not  mean 
entanglement,  and  participation  in  eco- 
nomic adjustments  does  not  mean  spon- 
sorship for  treaty  commitments  which 
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do  not  concern  us,  and  in  which  we  will 
have  no  part." 

The  reactionary  press  is  more  re- 
served, bitter,  and  unintelligent.  For 
instance,  the  Berlin  "Deutsche  Tages- 
Zeitung"  declares: 

The  Message  seems  a  distinct  dis- 
appointment to  the  French  policy, 
first  because  it  rejects  the  League  of 
Nations;  second,  because  it  does  not 
accept  the  Treaty  as  a  whole,  but 
only  in  so  far  as  separate  American 
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interests  are  concerned;  third,  be- 
cause it  practically  ends  the  state  of 
war  between  Germany  and  America. 
This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  to 
France,  because  she  had  hoped  that 
Harding  would  do  her  the  favor  to 
refrain,  at  least  at  this  moment,  from 
•any  distinct  definition  of  the  Amer- 
ican attitude  on  that  point. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus,  we  see,  the  foreign  policy  enun- 
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ciated  in  the  President's  Message  was 
an  announcement  not  only  to  America, 
but  to  the  world.  We  may  conclude, 
with  the  "London  Times:"  "President 
Harding  refused,  as  most  Englishmen 
always  felt  confident  the  American  peo- 
ple would  refuse,  to  believe  that  Amer- 
ica, after  playing  a  part  in  the  war,  can 
retire  into  a  state  of  self-centered  isola- 
tion after  the  war  and  wash  its  hands 
of  its  consequences." 


NEW  COMMISSIONERS 


THOUGH  not  rank'ng  as  high  as 
Cabinet  positions,  several  of  the  com- 
missionerships  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent makes  appointments  affect  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  individuals  quite 
as  directly  and  certainly.  It  is  of  some 
concern  to  the  whole  Nation,  therefore, 
that  the  men  chosen  to  these  places 
should  be  experienced  and  competent. 
Recently  several  of  these  positions  have 
been  filled  by  Presidential  appointment. 

Since  the  American  people  are  an  in- 
ventive people,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  Patent  Office,  which  secures  to 
inventors  their  rights  to  their  inven- 
tions, be  administered  efficiently.  The 
new  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  Thomas 
E.  Robertson.  He  has  Deen  a  practicing 
patent  attorney  in  Washington  for 
about  thirty  years.  He  is  forty-nine 
years  old  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  a  large 
practice.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
Patent  Law  Association,  composed  of 
the  representative  patent  attorneys  of 
the  country;  they  usually  hold  their  con- 
vention in  connection  with  that  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The  Patent 
Office  has  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
competent  men  at  Government  remunera- 
tion; the  men  should  have  ample  com- 
pensation. When  Mr.  Robertson  was 
sworn  in  the  other  day,  he  announced 
his  policy  of  maintaining  efficiency  in 
the  conduct  of  his  office. 


In  the  United  States,  though  not  a  part 
of  the  Nation,  are  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  Indians.  To  a  very  large 
degree  their  happiness  depends  upon  the 
honest,  intelligent,  humane,  and  com- 
petent conduct  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  For  a  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  at  the  head  of  that  Bureau,  the 
President  selected  from  a  great  number 
of  applicants  Charles  H.  Burke,  a  law- 
yer and  real-estate  man  of  Pierre,  South 
Dakota.  He  served  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  was  also  Representative  in 
Congress  for  several  terms.  He  became 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  is  supposed  to  have  expert 
knowledge  on  that  subject.  He  is  con- 
sidered a  good  executive. 

Prisoners  in  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  have  forfeited 
their  right  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
but  not  their  right  to  justice  and  the 
most  intelligent  treatment.  These  in- 
dividuals and  their  families  are  affected 
by  the  policies  and  methods  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Prisons  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  He  is  now  to  be  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Votaw.  For  a  long  time 
Mr.  Votaw  served  as  missionary  in 
India,  and  has  latterly  lived  at  Takoma 
Park,  a  suburb  of  Washington.  He  is  a 
Seventh  Day  Adventist.  His  wife  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Harding.  The  responsi- 
bility for  his  appointment  was  assumed 


by  the  Attorney-General,  doubtless  out 
of  consideration  for  the  President.  Mr. 
Votaw  will  have  charge,  under  the  At- 
torney-General, of  all  matters  relating 
to  United  States  prisons  and  prisoners, 
including  the  support  of  such  prisoners 
in  both  State  and  Federal  penitentiaries, 
in  reform  schools,  and  in  county  jails. 
He  will  also  have  supervision  over  the 
construction  work  in  progress  in  United 
States  penal  institutions.  Finally,  he  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

Affecting  directly  the  welfare  of  fewer 
individuals  by  far  than  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents  and  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  but  affect- 
ing the  efficiency  of  one  of  the  greatest 
business  enterprises  of  the  Government, 
is  the  Public  Printer.  The  appointment, 
from  a  large  field  of  candidates,  of 
George  A.  Carter  for  this  position  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  recognition  of  effi- 
ciency. For  several  years  Mr.  Carter 
has  been  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Printing,  of 
which  Senator  Smoot  is  Chairman.  This 
Committee  directs  the  publication  of  the 
Congressional  Documents,  including  the 
Record,  the  Congressional  Directory,  the 
Committee  Reports,  etc.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  Joint  Committee  has 
directed  its  attention  to  correcting  vari- 
ous evils  in  the  over-production  of  such 
printing. 


IN  HAPSBURG  LAND 

CABLE  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY 


LIKE  Russia,  Austria  is  a  political 
experimental  laboratory.  The  cost 
is  borne  mostly  by  the  experiment- 
ers. The  rest  of  the  world  can  learn 
a  lot  if  it  wants  to. 

If  we  wish  to  know  about  food  con- 
trol, Austria  dictates  the  price  at  which 
bread  shall  be  sold.  She  buys  wheat  at 
the  market  price,  sells  to  the  bakers  at 
a  great  loss,  and  finishes  a  year  with  a 
deficit  for  this  item  about  equal  to  one- 
half  her  entire  revenues.  Do  we  want 
to  know  about  housing?  Austria  main- 
tains the  pre-war  rental  rates,  but  the 
value  of  her  paper  money  has  fallen  so 
that  a  landlord  Who  was  formerly  re- 
ceiving one  hundred  dollars  a  month  is 
now  getting  only  seventy-five  cents  a 
month  for  his  property.   Before  the  war 


five  Austrian  crowns  equaled  a  dollar; 
now  it  takes  seven  hundred  of  them. 
Figure  it  for  yourself.  Shall  we  investi- 
gate railway  control?  Austria  can  tell 
you  all  about  it.  She  has  lost  in  one 
year  eleven  billion  crowns — an  amount 
equal  to  two-fifths  of  her  total  revenues 
— but  she  makes  a  passenger  rate  as  low 
as  six  cents  for  one  hundred  miles. 
Her  highest  de  luxe  train  fare  is  one- 
half  a  cent  a  mile.  How  large  an  an- 
nual deficit  dare  a  government  incur? 
Austria  dares  to  the  tune  of  seventy- 
one  billion  crowns  expended,  with  rev- 
enues totaling  twenty-nine  billions.  Do 
you  ask  about  the  amount  of  paper 
money  in  circulation  and  their  gold  re- 
serve? The  first  is  ninety -two  billion 
crowns,  the  second  about  one-third  of 


one  per  cent  of  it.  The  result  of  all  this 
is  just  short  of  chaos. 

Thousands  have  come  to  Vienna, 
where  they  can  live  in  a  splendid  capi- 
tal for  one-fourth  what  it  would  cost  in 
London  or  Paris.  Other  thousands  have 
come  here  to  trade  in  fluctuating  money 
exchange  and  such  commercial  business 
as  comes  their  way.  The  result  is  that 
you  can  hunt  a  room  from  one  hotel  to 
another  for  hours,  and  when  you  finally 
secure  one,  as  I  did,  it  costs  only  22 
cents  a  day.  The  crown  is  cheap  only 
when  measured  in  foreign  money.  To 
the  native  Austrian  the  prices  are  high 
and  the  crowns  hard  to  get,  so  we  find 
a  horde  of  beggars  and  a  much  greater 
number  of  people  who  are  on  their  last 
legs  in  every  sense  of  the  word — over- 
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worked,  underclothed,  underfed  —  but 
are  still  carrying  on.  One  gets  a  new- 
conception  of  human  endurance. 

The  children  need  help,  but  they  are 
not  the  worst  part  of  the  picture  by  any 
means.  The  Government  only  reports 
fifteen  thousand  unemployed,  who  draw 
from  60  to  70  crowns  a  day,  but  it  takes 
about  200  crowns  to  sustain  a  meager 
existence,  for  that  is  only  30  cents  a 
day  in  our  money.'  Those  who  are  try- 
ing desperately  to  exist  and  find  odd 
jobs  are  not  considered  unemployed. 

The  life  of  Vienna  is  brilliant  at  the 
top,  but  not  functioning  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  autos  for  the  rich  and  taxies 
to  take  people  to  the  scores  of  theaters 
and  movies,  which  are  always  well 
filled  or  crowded,  but  there  is  not 
enough  transportation  for  the  necessi- 
ties; so  people  go  out  miles  into  the 
country  and  bring  back  wood,  potatoes, 
and  meat  on  their  backs. 

Yes,  there  are  horses,  but  not  enough. 
I  saw  a  splendid  team  hauling  a  brewer's 
wagon  loaded  with  kegs  of  beer.  Beer 
is  two  cents  a  glass,  and  plenty  of  it  is 
drunk.  You  ask  where  do  the  people  get 
money  to  go  to  the  movies  and  drink 
beer?  There  are  two  million  people  in 
Vienna — about  the  same  as  before  the 
war.  One-fourth  is  rich  or  reasonably 
prosperous,  including  those  skilled  work- 
men who  are  fairly  well  employed  and 
paid;  another  fourth  is  living  in  the  twi- 
light of  misery;  the  remaining  half  is 
clutching  at  the  skirts  of  the  first  while 
feeling  themselves  sinking  down  toward 
the  lowest. 

As  in  Germany,  the  cost  of  living  is 
about  one-half  what  it  is  in  America; 
but,  while  the  ordinary  workman  in  Ger- 
many gets  one-fourth  the  pay  of  our 
workmen,  in  Austria  the  common 
laborer  gets  about  seven  dollars  a  month, 
or  one-tenth  of  what  such  a  man  earns 
in  the  United  States. 

This  Socialistic  Government  followed 
the  revolution.  After  the  armistice  they 
found  the  crown  worth  about  ten  cents. 
With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
they  went  into  ownership  or  control  of 
so  many  things  that  they  ran  behind  at 
once.  They  are  now  hopelessly  en- 
tangled. In  Austria,  as  in  Germany,  the 
working  classes  get  the  worst  of  it,  thus 
proving  what  has  been  said  so  many 
times — that  experimenting  with  a  na- 
tion's finances  is  especially  perilous  to 
people  of  small  means.  The  Government 
has  gone  too  far  to  retrace  its  steps.  If 
it  drops  food  control,  the  prices  will 
go  up  and  there  will  be  a  revolution. 
It  has  no  power  to  equalize  wages  to  a 
new  cost  of  living.  If  it  discharges 
surplus  public  employees,  there  will  be 
several  hundred  thousand  at  the  point 
of  starvation.  That  too  will  cause  a  re- 
volt. In  other  words,  this  present  Gov- 
ernment would  be  put  out  of  power  if 
it  were  to  reform,  so  it  drifts  along 
toward  Niagara.  Even  the  coolest  heads 
are  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy  except 
a  loan  from  America.  That  seems  to  be 
impossible,  but  should  it  be  arranged, 
it  would  only  postpone  the  smashup. 

There  is  food  in  Vienna  and  enough 
wealth  to  take  reasonable  care  of  the 


underfed  and  underclothed;  but  it 
should  not  be  spent  at  the  same  time 
for  imported  jewelry,  furs,  gasoline,  or 
native  liquor  made  out  of  grain  that 
could  be  devoted  to  better  uses  in  these 
tragic  times.  The  wealthy,  however, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  have  only  a 
slight  interest  in  alleviating  misery. 

The  Jew  will  have  to  bear  a  good  deal 
of  responsibility  for  this  condition  of 
things.  He  has  always  been  good  to  his 
family,  good  to  his  tribe,  and  more  or 
less  cruel  to  all  others.  When  the  war 
commenced,  many  Jews  fled  from  Galicia 
to  Vienna.  They  came  as  refugees,  but 
stayed  as  profiteers.  They  helped  each 
other  to  do  every  one  else.  I  asked  an 
ex-soldier  if  they  were  not  forced  into 
the  army.  "Not  much,"  he  said;  "they 
were  tried,  but  they  were  no  good,  they 
were  always  trying  to  make  business." 
Another  reported  that  they  would  leave 
the  ranks  in  battle  and  peddle  cigarettes, 
which  they  had  concealed  on  their  per- 
sons. We  must  understand  that  the 
anti-Semitic  feeling  in  parts  of  Europe  is 
very  strong,  and  is  based  on  contact  at 
short  range  with  certain  people  who 
make  a  god  of  money  and  who  deny  the 
theory  of  giving  your  neighbor  a  square 
deal,  as  laid  down  by  the  great  Jew  of 
Nazareth.  Whenever  they  will  practice 
the  Golden  Rule,  opposition  to  Jews  as  a 
race  will  cease. 

I  was  discussing  Austria's  plight  with 
two  prominent  men  of  Vienna.  They 
called  on  me  for  suggestions.  I  asked 
if  they  would  sell  the  contents  of  one 
of  their  many  art  museums.  They  said 
they  would  die  first.  This  shows  that 
they  are  either  exaggerating  their 
troubles  or  are  preferring  oil  paintings 
to  children.  They  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  very  valuable  things.  Why  not 
regard  them  as  a  financial  surplus  to 
be  drawn  on  when  necessary?  Anyway, 
they  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
cry  of  France  at  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  so  much  of  her  art  and  archi- 
tecture by  the  Boche. 

When  they  complain  that  their  coal 
has  been  given  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
their  agricultural  area  to  others,  I  ask 
why  they  don't  try  to  join  themselves 
to  Italy  or  Switzerland;  but  they  only 
want  to  go  to  Germany.  One  man  said: 
"We  need  the  German  whip.  If  they 
own  us,  they  will  make  us  sorry,  but  it 
will  be  better  for  us." 

Austria  and  Hungary  still  have  great 
resources.  They  have  not  been  punished 
as  losers  in  the  Great  War.  The  old 
Empire  has  been  divided  into  four  more 
or  less  natural  parts.  There  are  no 
visible  war  scars  and  no  indemnities 
that  are  important.  They  all  went  into 
the  war  with  flags  flying.  They  now 
protest  that  they — the  Bohemians,  the 
Hungarians,  the  Croatians  —  hated  the 
war  and  were  the  first  to  quit.  It  looks 
as  though  their  punishment  has  been 
like  mine  when  as  a  schoolboy  I  was 
made  to  sit  with  the  girls.  I  didn't  like 
it;  I  tried  to  look  defiant;  the  other  boys 
made  faces,  the  girls  fluttered;  but  it 
was  all  forgotten  the  next  day.  It 
was  not  punishment.    The  problems  of 


government  finance,  which  one  studies 
generally  as  a  complicated  puzzle,  seem 
easy  to  understand  in  Austria.  She  has 
had  too  many  expenses  and  not  enough 
income.  She  has  signed  notes  until  no 
one  wants  them  any  more;  she  can 
hardly  give  them  away. 

After  spending  ten  days  in  Vienna 
compiling  data,  I  ran  over  to  Budapest 
to  look  at  the  balance-sheet  of  tke  Hun- 
garian Government.  It  is  also  easily 
understood.  I  had  heard  that  their  pa- 
per crown  was  worth,  six  months  ago, 
as  little  as  the  Austrian  crown;  now  it 
is  worth  over  twice  as  much.  Why? 
Simply  because  they  have  reduced  their 
expenses  and  increased  their  Govern- 
ment income,  increasing  confidence  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  they  paid  their 
way  in  March,  so  no  more  paper  money 
would  be  printed.  The  amount  of  pa- 
per money  in  circulation  is  also  in  their 
favor;  they  have  not  half  as  many 
promises  out  as  Austria.  As  Hungary 
is  about  the  same  size  as  Austria,  we 
can  attribute  her  better  financial  show- 
ing only  to  better  management.  If  Hun- 
gary has  intelligence  enough  to  support 
the  present  financial  policy  of  her  Sec- 
retary, Roland  Hegedus,  and  if  he  sticks 
to  his  course,  Hungary  will  be  saved 
from  further  revolutions. 

I  was  in  Budapest  when  King  Charles 
made  his  sensational  appearance.  No 
one  knew  he  was  coming  and  no  one 
was  glad  to  see  him.  The  newspapers 
of  Budapest,  condemned  him  and  those 
in  office  were  in  an  uproar.  Cartoons 
were  published  ridiculing  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. It  seems  he  spent  one  night 
in  Vienna.  The  city  did  not  relish  hav- 
ing a  Hapsburger  in  its  midst  again. 

Budapest  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  Bolshevist  Bela  Kun.  He  car- 
ried on  such  a  reign  of  terror  in  Hun- 
gary that  no  one  now  dares  mention 
Communism  favorably.  The  people  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  nightmare.  The 
landowners  seem  to  be  making  use  of 
the  anti-Soviet  sentiment  for  their  own 
benefit.  A  semi-official  report  states  that 
in  1913  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
men  owned  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  Hungary.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  not  paying  large  taxes  and  they 
are  not  selling  land  to  small  farmers. 

Landlordism  is  a  Hungarian  issue.  It 
seems  to  account  for  the  long  lines  of 
people  in  Budapest  waiting  before  the 
office  of  the  American  Consul  to  get 
passports  to  America.  I  looked  the 
line  over  carefully.  There  were  over 
two  hundred  waiting.  I  could  see  no 
possible  benefit  the  United  States  could 
get  out  of  their  coming.  We  cannot 
put  up  temporary  immigration  bars  too 
quickly. 

I  don't  care  what  the  statistics  of 
arrivals  in  New  York  may  show  to  date, 
I  know  the  showing  will  be  big  enough 
later  on.  One  can  hardly  get  into  an 
American  consul's  office  in  Italy  or 
Hungary  or  Austria,  the  crowds  around 
the  doors  are  so  great. 

W.  C.  Gregg. 


AMERICANS  HONORED  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 
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A  NEW   STATUE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKEIN 

This  statue,  by  Paul  W.  Bartlett,  is  to  be  erected  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  It  is  now  touring  the 
country  from  Baltimore,  where  it  was  cast  in  bronze,  to  Philadelphia,  and  then  by  boat,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  from  that  city  to  the  Battery,  New  York, 
where  a  public  meeting  signalizes  its  reception.  It  is  expected  that  the  statue  will  also  be  exhibited 
In  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  route  over  which  the 
statue  passes  is  the  reverse  of  that  taken  by  Franklin  when  he  ran  away  from  Boston,  as  a  boy. 
At  the  Philadelphia  meeting  the  principal  speaker  was  the  French  Ambassador.  Coincidently  it  was 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Franklin.  "The  same  feeling  that 
France  had  for  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,"  remarked  M.  Jusserand,  "has  been 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  assistance  you  rendered  France  during  the  late  war.  .  .  .  Our  hearts 
would  enlist  again  for  freedom,  were  you  ever  to  need  us" 


A  CELEBRATION  IN  BUDAPEST  OP  THE  INAUGURATION  OP  PRESIDENT  HARDING 

A  remarkable  scene  was  presented  in  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  on  March  4,  when  a  crowd 
numbering,  it  is  estimated,  20,000  men,  women,  and  children  gathered  in  front  of  the  National 
Museum  to  listen  to  speeches  by  Hungarian  leaders  eulogizing  the  United  States  and  our  new  Presi- 
dent. The  tribute,  coming  from  one  of  our  late  enemies,  is  a  significant  indication  of  a  change  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Hungary's  inhabitants 


THE  GOLDEN  DAY  OF  ORPHEUS 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  WALKLEY 


Brown  Bros. 

THE  CIKCUS  COMES  TO  TOWN 


""TVAW,"  said  Orpheus,  breezing  into 
I—'  the  kitchen,  where  his  father  was 
_i_     shaving,  "paw." 
"Um-huh!"    grunted    Father  Smith, 
carefully  coasting  his  upper  lip  with  his 
pet  razor. 

"Say,  paw,"  continued  Orpheus, 
blithely,  satisfied  that  he  had  gained 
his  father's  attention,  "I'm  goin'  out 
to  the  woodshed  to  study  my  Sunday- 
school  lesson.   It's  cool  out  there." 

"Ouch!"  Father  Smith's  dedal  hand 
twitched  like  a  galvanized  frog's  leg 
and  snicked  out  a  neat  triangle  of  hide 
from  just  under  the  septum  of  his  nose. 
"What's  that?" 

He  eyed  his  son's  reflected  visage  in 
the  mirror  for  a  moment,  then  swung 
about  and  scrutinized  his  offspring  in 
utter  bewilderment. 

"Say  that  again,"  he  demanded, 
tensely. 

"Say  what?"  parried  Orph,  gazing 
with  fascinated  eyes  at  his  parent,  down 
whose  white-lathered  lip  and  chin  a 
tenuous  stream  of  blood  trickled  with 
the  startling  distinctness  of  a  red  stripe 
on  a  stick  of  peppermint  candy.  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  recalled  innocently.  "I'm  goin* 
out  to  the  woodshed  to  study  my  Sun- 
day-school lesson." 

A  hard  glint  steeled  Father  Smith's 
eye.  "I  thought  that  was  it,"  he  ob- 
served, grimly.  "What's  the  game, 
young  man?" 

Orph  looked  offended.  "Aw,  gee 
whiz!"  he  whined  in  a  hurt  voice. 
"You're  always  pickin'  on  me.  Scold  me 
if  I  don't  get  my  lesson,  and  now  when 
I  want  to —  What's  the  use  tryin',  any- 
how?" He  smiled  wistfully  at  his 
father. 

It  was  rather  overdone.  Father 
Smith's  wonder  grew  as  he  contem- 
plated the  youngster.  Here  it  was  not 
yet  nine  o'clock,  and  Orph's  shoes  were 
polished  to  a  door-knob  finish,  his  cravat 
was  neatly  tied,  and  his  wet  hair  was 
plastered  down  snugly  against  his  round 
skull.  Moreover,  instead  of  sporting 
the  usual  Sunday-morning  thunder- 
cloud, Orph's  brow  was  now  serene  and 
his  freckled,  sunburned  visage  frankly 
advertised  to  the  world  that  he  was  at 
peace  with  all  mankind. 

Father  Smith  was  clearly  puzzled. 
Such  immaculate  grooming  had  never 
before  been  accomplished  except  at  cost 
of  terrible  effort  by  the  combined  parental 
forces.  And  here  was  the  thing  achieved 
without  a  struggle,  miles  ahead  of  sched- 
ule time.   It  was  unbelievable. 

"Let's  see  your  finger-nails,"  he  com- 
manded, hopefully. 

Orph  displayed  ten  digits,  the  nails 
edged  in  lightest-gray  tones  instead  of 
their  wonted  fringe  of  deepest-mourn- 
ing black. 

Father  Smith  sighed.  "All  right, 
Orph,"  he  said,  gloomily,  acknowledging 
defeat  by  moving  over  to  the  mirror 
and  beginning  to  strop  his  razor.  "But 
mind,  no  funny  business." 
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"Call  me  when  it's  time  to  go,"  said 
Orph.  "I'm  awful  sorry  you  cut  your- 
self, paw." 

"Humph!"  grunted  Father  Smith. 

Orph  went  through  the  screen  door 
quietly,  with  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  the  Sunday  leaflet.  It  was  a 
beautiful  summer's  morning,  hot  and 
still  and  brooding  with  the  sweet 
quietude  of  the  Lord's  Day.  Bees  were 
humming  about  the  sweet-clover  bushes; 
locusts  shrilled  lazily  and  intermittently; 
pigeons  cooed  their  amorous  confidences 
softly  and  pleasingly,  while  the  fat  Plym- 
outh Rocks  had  long  since  given  over 
their  busy  foraging  for  the  placid 
delights  of  the  dust-bath  under  the  cur- 
rant bushes.  But  if  Orph  even  dimly 
perceived  the  glories  of  the  wonderful 
morning  as  he  quickened  his  steps 
across  the  back  yard  he  gave  no  sign 
or  paused  to  drink  them  in.  His  busi- 
ness lay  in  the  woodshed. 

"Humph!"  said  Father  Smith  to  him- 
self in  the  mirror.    "Now  what?" 

Almost  any  parent  would  naturally 
thrill  with  satisfaction  over  the  an- 
nouncement that  his  son,  of  his  own 
volition,  intended  to  study  his  Sunday- 
school  lesson  and  seriously  meditate 
thereon.  But  in  the  case  of  Father  Smith 
precisely  that  was  the  fly  in  the  amber. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  past  perform- 
ance, the  mere  declaration  was  in  itself 
ground  for  suspicion;  and,  although  he 
frankly  admitted  that  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  for  his  doubts, 
Father  Smith  resumed  shaving  with  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  all  was  not 
well. 

"By  ginger!"  he  exploded  at  last.  "It 
may  be  straight  goods,  Orph,  my  son, 
but  father  is  going  to  have  a  look-in." 

Completing  operations  with  reckless 
haste,  Father  Smith  made  stealthy  de- 
scent on  the  woodshed,  to  view  with  his 
own  eyes  the  miracle  of  his  son  and  heir 
in  voluntary  pursuit  of  the  Golden  Text. 

Orph  was  seated  on  the  chopping- 
block,  strictly  observing  the  convention 


that  the  light  should  fall  over  the 
reader's  left  shoulder,  but  the  light  fell 
not  on  the  Golden  Text.  Not  so.  At  the 
precise  moment  when  Father  Smith's 
left  eye  glued  itself  to  a  knothole  in  the 
woodshed  wall  Orph  was  many  geo- 
graphical miles  removed  from  the  shores 
of  Galilee.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, roaming  our  Western  plains  in  com- 
pany with  Silver  Bullet  Steve,  King  of 
the  Prairie. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Father  Smith,  sud- 
denly. Then  he  uttered  several  words 
wildly. 

Orph  scarcely  breathed,  for  a  malig- 
nant redskin  was  crawling  through  the 
long  grass  towards  the  heroic  figure  of 
Silver  Bullet  Steve,  who  battled  on  all 
unaware  of  his  peril,  and  with  no  one 
to  give  him  friendly  warning.  The 
assassin  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  lifted 
his  gleaming  knife,  crouched  for  the 
lethal  spring,  and — 

The  sentence  spilt  at  the  very  bottom 
of  page  18.  Trembling  with  fearsome 
anticipation,  the  boy  fluttered  the  leaf. 
Alas!  the  battle  is  still  on,  the  knife 
still  poised,  and  Silver  Bullet  Steve  is 
still  in  direst  peril  so  far  as  Orpheus  is 
concerned;  for  at  the  very  moment  of 
fluttering  the  leaf  his  father's  left  hand 
clutched  the  vivid  chronicle,  his  right 
hand  closed  on  the  shell  of  his  son's  left 
ear,  and  Orph  was  personally  conducted 
back  to  the  shores  of  Galilee. 

The  fortunes  of  war  ought  not  to 
ruffle  anybody,  yet  Orph  was  undenia- 
bly sore;  he  was  sore  in  his  pride  and 
other  places.  He  carried  a  little  heart  as 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades  to  Sunday 
school,  where  he  denied,  and  rightly  so, 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  Golden 
Text. 

"I  don't  know  nothin'  about  the  Gold'n 
Tex',  and  I  don't  want  to,  and  I  ain't 
goin'  to,"  he  rudely  affirmed  when  ques- 
tioned by  pretty  Miss  Harding. 

"Oh,  Orpheus!"  Miss  Harding  bit  her 
lip  and  her  blue  eyes  filled.  "I'm  so 
sorry.   Are  you  sure?" 

Orpheus  kicked  at  the  bench  in  front 
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of  him  and  made  no  reply.  After  a  pain- 
ful silence  Miss  Harding  passed  on  to 
"Jig"  Skerrett,  and  Orph  was  left  to 
nurse  his  gloomy  grouch  undisturbed. 

The  boy's  errant  thoughts  flew  through 
the  open  window  out  into  the  golden  sun- 
shine, where  bumblebees  blundered  at 
their  tasks,  grasshoppers  clacked  lazily 
about,  and  the  sun-baked  pines  gave  out 
the  pleasantest  odor  imaginable,  away 
and  beyond  all  this  Sunday  peace  and 
quiet  to  a  scene  of  frightful  carnage  in 
the  Bad  Lands. 

"Gee!"  he  half  whispered;  "I  wonder 
how  Silver  Bullet  Steve  got  away.  Durn 
paw,  anyway!" 

That  afternoon  Father  Smith,  issued 
an  ultimatum  which  increased  Orph's 
animosity  by  one  thousand. 

"Orph,"  he  said,  sternly,  "in  view  of 
your  deliberately  studied  attempt  to  de- 
ceive me,  I  have  decided  that  you  are 
not  to  leave  the  yard  for  one  week. 
And,  mind  you,  no  other  boys  are  to 
come  in  here,  either.  You  think  this 
over  alone." 

Orph  turned  pale.  "Say,"  he  gasped, 
"you  don't  mean  this  week,  do  you?" 

Father  Smith  looked  down  at  his  son, 
smothering  an  exclamation  of  wrath  at 
the  look  of  agony  on  the  boy's  face,  and 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"Certainly,"  he  said.  "What  other 
week  would  I  mean?" 

"Why — why — it's  circus  week!" 

So  it  was.  The  World's  Greatest  Show 
was  coming  to  Limerick  with  the 
greatest  collection  of  untamed  jungle 
beasts,  the  greatest  herd  of  elephants, 
the  greatest  aggregation  of  clowns  in 
existence  - —  forty  marvelously  merry 
mountebanks;  count  them,  forty — and  it 
was  coming  on  Friday! 

Father  Smith  looked  serious.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  convictions;  the  "dime 
novel"  was  one  of  them;  another  was  a 
foolish  pride  in  the  fact  that  when  he 
said  a  thing  the  thing  stood  for  all  time. 
Presently  Father  Smith  shook  his  head 
and  it  was  "thumbs  down"  for  Orph. 

"I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  changing 
my  mind,  Orph,"  said  Father  Smith  in 


his  self-righteous  manner.  "You  will 
have  to  stay  in  the  yard  for  one  week, 
as  I  said." 

It  took  less  than  one  second  for  the 
dire  truth  to  dawn  upon  Orph,  and  when 
it  did  an  anguished  moan  escaped  him. 
His  nether  lip  trembled.  Then  sud- 
denly his  face  blanched,  and  a  terrible 
white-hot  anger  flamed  within  him.  He 
turned  blazing  eyes  upon  his  father. 

"I  hate  you!"  he  cried  fiercely,  and 
fled  from  the  house  to  throw  himself 
face  downward  under  the  lilac  bushes. 

"Orph,  come  back — "  Father  Smith  be- 
gan and  stopped,  stricken  dumb  by  the 
awful  thing  his  son  had  said  to  him. 
It  stunned  him;  frightened  him  for  a 
moment  with  the  dread  that  it  might 
really  be  true.  He  was  impelled  to 
rush  out  and  gather  into  his  arms  the 
sobbing  form  under  the  lilac  bushes  and 
ask  him  to  unsay  it;  but  the  impulse 
faded  on  the  moment.    Father  Smith 


shrugged  his  shoulders  and  hardened 
his  lips.  "The  rascal!"  he  muttered. 
"Now  I'm  certain  he  can't  go." 

Nor  could  Orph  obtain  commutation 
of  sentence  for  good  behavior,  a  boon 
granted  the  most  hardened  villains  in 
State's  prison  —  murderers  even.  His 
mother's  pleading  in  his  behalf  availed 
him  nothing.  Father  Smith  shook  his 
head  and  remained  adamant. 

"It'll  be  a  lesson  to  him,  Annie,"  said 
Father  Smith. 

On  Thursday  morning,  tragically 
lonely,  Orph  sat  on  the  chopping-block 
and  ate  his  heart  out.  Sullenly  thresh- 
ing over  the  whole  affair  from  a  boy's 
view-point,  he  simply  could  not  make 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime;  it  was 
beyond  belief  that  just  reading  a  dime 
novel  was  worth  one  whole  week  of  a 
boy's  life  and  a  licking  besides.  Peg 
Packem's  father  had  just  licked  Peg; 
Fat  Wilkins's  father  had  taken  Fat's 
novel  and  read  it  through  himself — he 
sat  up  till  midnight — and  then,  after 
burning  it  up  in  the  kitchen  stove,  he 
told  Fat  he'd  whale  the  life  out  of  him 
if  he  was  ever  caught  with  one  of  the 
things  again. 

That  was  the  kind  of  parent  to  have. 
But  his  own!  Black  hatred  filled  Orph's 
soul,  and  he  vowed  that  henceforth 
they  were  no  parents  of  his.  How  could 
a  boy  love  parents  who  invented  ways 
to  torture  their  only  offspring? 

"Curses  on  them!"  muttered  Orph, 
mouthing  a  phrase  gleaned  from  other 
sources  than  his  Sunday-school  leaflet. 
"I'm  goin'  to  that  show  to-morrow,  any- 
way.   I'll  run  off." 

He  lifted  his  small  obstinate  face  with 
determination  written  all  over  it.  He 
half  rose  from  the  block,  only  to  slump 
back  in  despair.  The  tyrants  still  held 
him  under  heel — he  had  no  money.  Only 
last  week  his  thrifty  mother  had  looted 
his  toy  bank  to  buy  him  Sunday  shoes; 
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a  loathly  game  of  high  finance  which 
Orph  detested  as  a  system  of  highway 
robbery  and  burglary  combined. 

That  Thursday  was  the  longest  day  in 
all  time.  Orph  felt  himself  age  per- 
ceptibly under  the  mental  strain  of 
futile  scheming;  and  then  out  of  a  blank 
gray  intellectual  fog  suddenly  popped  an 
idea,  a  working  plan  of  salvation. 

"It's  a  cinch!"  he  shouted.  "You 
wait." 

He  rose  from  the  chopping-block  with 
the  light  of  a  great  hope  shining  in  his 
eyes,  and  went  into  the  house,  where  he 
ate  a  dinner  passing  the  bounds  of  be- 
lief. The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  garnering  grimy  lumps  of  chew- 
ing-gum from  the  under  edges  of  tables 
and  chairs.  These  lumps  were  reduced 
to  a  homogeneous  mass  by  a  process  of 
prolonged  mastication,  and  when  art- 
fully disposed  between  the  cheek  and 
the  gums  this  mass  faithfully  simulated 
that  morbific  tumefaction  commonly 
known  as  a  "gumboil."  It  was  fully 
warranted  to  reduce  a  heart  of  stone  to 
instant  sympathy. 

Orph  viewed  his  artifice  in  the  mirror 
and  rested  content,  for  he  saw  that  it 
was  good. 

"There!"  he  gloated.  "I  reckon  if  one 
of  them  fakes  got  'Jig'  Skerrett  out  of 
school  three  days  runnin',  it  ought  to 
get  me  out  of  this  yard  long  enough  to 
see  the  tents,  anyhow." 

Upon  his  return  home  that  Thursday 
evening,  Father  Smith  found  Orph 
perched  in  the  angle  of  the  front  and 
side  fences.  The  lad's  face  rested  in  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand  and  wore  an 
anguished  expression,  as  of  suffering  re- 
pressed with  effort.  There  was  a  mis- 
erable droop  to  the  whole  body. 

"Hello,  Orph!"  said  Father  Smith, 
cheerily.  "What's  the  matter,  old  fel- 
low? Sick?" 

The  tone  touched  something  deep 
down  in  Orph's  little  chest  and  started 
the  moisture  to  his  eyes,  but  he  reso- 
lutely stifled  the  emotion.  He  would 
play  the  game  out. 

"Jawache,"  he  sniveled. 

"Pshaw!  that's  too  bad,"  said  Father 
Smith,  in  his  hearty  way.  "Guess  it 
won't  amount  to  much.  Come  on  in  to 
supper." 

"Don't  want  no  supper,"  mumbled 
Orph.  "It's  jumpin'." 

"Well,  come  on  in  out  of  the  air,  son," 
urged  his  father.  "After  supper  ma  will 
fix  you  up  finer'n  a  cotton  hat." 

Orph  slid  down  and  carefully  carried 
his  jaw  indoors  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded  to  eat  some  supper.  But 
after  having  consumed  as  much  food  as 
would,  he  thought,  carry  him  through 
the  night,  the  jaw  began  to  ache  like 
sixty  again.  He  retired  limply  to  the 
lounge  in  the  sitting-room. 

"It's  too  bad,  Orph,"  said  Mother 
Smith,  softly.    "I'll  fix  it  up  soon." 

And  so,  when  the  dishes  were  done 
and  a  batch  of  bread  set  to  rise,  Mother 
Smith  brought  in  a  basin  of  nice  warm 
water  and  washed  his  dusty  feet,  tak- 
ing particular  pains  not  to  hurt  the 
wicked  stone  bruise  on  the  left  one  or 
the  nasty  stubbed  toe  on  the  right  one. 


Then  she  bound  a  piping-hot  hop-bag 
over  the  alleged  jumping  jaw,  gave  him 
a  sweet  mother's  kiss  and  packed  him 
off  to  bed  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
tears  and  confession. 

"Dawgone  it!"  whimpered  Orph  when 
he  was  at  last  safe  between  the  sheets, 
"I  wish  I  did  have  a  jawache!  But  I 
got  to  see  that  show,  and  that  settles 
it!" 

To  the  naked  eye  Orph  was  a  miser- 
ably dejected  being  next  morning. 
His  jaw  appeared  to  be  horribly  swollen, 
and  so  sensitive  withal  that  he  refused 
to  allow  his  parents  within  forty  rows 
of  apple  trees  of  it.  Not  much!  He 
cupped  the  swelling  in  a  tender  palm 
and  looked  pained  to  death;  on  feeling 
either  parental  gaze  fixed  upon  him  he 
writhed  and  groaned  dismally. 

"Jeeminy  crickets!"  he  wailed  in 
anguish.  "Christmas!  I  can't  stand 
this  toothache  much  longer!" 

Mother  Smith  went  over  and  stood  be- 
side him.  "It's  got  to  be  pulled,"  she 
announced,  firmly;  "you  might  as  well 
let  me  do  it  now  and  have  it  over  with." 

"I  won't!"  howled  Orph,  dodging  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  his  spine 
creeping  and  the  roots  of  his  hair  crawl- 
ing, while  chill  fear  clutched  at  his 
heart  with  the  imminence  of  discovery. 
"The  string  broke  three  times  the  last 
one  you  pulled.  This  one's  in  back,  and 
you  ain't  strong  enough." 

Mother  Smith  glanced  meaningly  at 
her  husband,  who  shook  his  head  and 
slowly  inserted  his  hand  into  his 
"change"  pocket. 

"Not  for  mine!"  he  decided.  "Guess 
this  job's  up  to  a  dentist.  How  much  is 
it?" 

Orph  took  a  natural  breath. 

"A  quarter,"  suggested  Mother  Smith. 

"It's  a  half,"  amended  Orph,  eagerly. 
"It  costs  more  when  you  kill  the  pain 
first." 

"You  can  stand  the  pain  all  right, 
brave  little  man,"  urged  his  frugal 
mother.    "It  will  soon  be  over." 

"Soon  nothin'!"  retorted  Orph  in- 
dignantly. "Say,  paw,"  he  demanded, 
turning  upon  his  father,  "would  you 
have  your'n  pulled  without  killin'  the 
pain  first?" 

There  followed  an  impressive  silence 
which  cost  Father  Smith  a  quarter;  he 
winced  involuntarily,  and  his  crafty  son 
read  him  as  an  open  book. 

"Bet  your  life  you  wouldn't!"  he  as- 
serted glibly.  "And  if  a  strong  grown- 
up man  like  paw  wouldn't,  what  do  you 
think  a  kid  like  me  is  made  of?  Gee 
whiz!" 

Father  Smith  silently  retrieved  a  half- 
dollar  and  passed  it  over.  Orph  grabbed 
his  cap  and  went  through  the  door  like 
a  streak. 

"Good-by!"  he  cast  over  his  shoulder. 

For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  quite 
eliminate  the  triumphant  ring  from  his 
voice.  It  haunted  Father  Smith,  who 
sat  down  to  his  breakfast  with  the 
vague  unpleasant  sensation  that  he  had 
been  somehow  "stung,"  as  Orph  would 
have  neatly  expressed  it. 

Orph  set  his  gladsome  feet  outside  the 


front  gate  and  breathed  the  wine-like 
air  with  all  the  intoxication  of  a  life- 
prisoner  suddenly  paroled.  Unmindful 
of  stone-bruise  or  stubbed  toe,  he  flew 
straight  as  a  homing  pigeon  down  to  the 
old  "Backus  lot,"  where  a  vast  sea  of 
whity-brown  canvas  billowed  and  thou- 
sands of  pennons  and  flags  of  all  nations 
fluttered  and  snapped  in  the  brisk 
breeze. 

Caravan's  and  band-wagons  gorgeous 
with  gleaming  gold  and  silver,  red 
animal  dens  uncountable,  horses,  spotted 
ponies,  chariots,  a  camel  and  two  drom- 
edaries just  lurching  within  the  menag- 
erie tent — this  thrilling  picture  greeted 
his  enraptured  eye;  the  quick  tattoo  of 
iron  sledges  on  tent-pins,  the  hoarse 
shouts  of  sweating  men,  the  whinnying 
of  horses,  and,  yes!  the  weird  trumpet- 
ing of  a  huge  elephant  made  music,  a 
symphony,  in  his  ears. 
The  World's  Greatest  was  "in." 
Even  as  he  drew  up  close  a  strange, 
hot,  musty,  feline  odor,  the  odor  of 
caged  wild  animals  and  sawdust  mingled, 
puffed  out  from  under  the  canvas  walls 
and  assailed  his  delighted  nostrils. 

"Lions-!  and  tigers!  and — and — and 
wolves!"  breathed  Orph,  snuffing  deep 
and  full.  "Jeeminy  whiskers!  don't 
they  smell  good!" 

Vanished  instantly  all  thoughts  of 
fictitious  jawache  and  outrageous  parole. 
Up  to  that  instant  the  utmost  limits  of 
his  daring  had  included  only  a  wild 
dash  to  the  "lot"  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
World's  Greatest,  and  then  a  return, 
much  less  blithely,  to  sacrifice  a  per- 
fectly sound  molar  on  the  altar  of  his 
heart's  desire.  But  that  whiff  of  cagec] 
carnivora  settled  it.  Orph  shucked  ol£ 
his  moral  integument  as  easily  as  you 
slip  the  skin  of  a  ripe  Concord  grape, 
and  the  thing  was  accomplished.  Joy- 
ously whistling  a  spirited  air,  he  plunged 
into  the  delightful  vagabondage  of  cir- 
cus day.   Orph  had  actually  run  off. 

Some  special  circus  deity  watched  over 
Orph  that  day  and  kept  him  and  his 
father  traveling  on  parallel  lines;  for 
of  a  certainty  they  did  not  meet,  despite 
the  fact  that  Father  Smith  spent  his 
nooning,  and  then  some,  on  the  "Backus 
lot"  in  lively  anticipation  of  starting  a 
circus  of  his  own,  in  which  Orph  was 
cast  for  the  ground  and  lofty  tumbling. 
But  he  went  home  empty-handed,  with 
itching  palm  and  twitching  fingers,  his 
fiercely  gleaming  eye  striking  terror  to 
the  heart  of  more  than  one  innocent 
youth  not  even  remotely  resembling  the 
scion  of  the  house  of  Smith. 

Orph  filched  a  golden  day  crammed 
with  adventures  surpassing  the  adven- 
tures of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  There 
was  not  a  pinchbeck  flaw  anywhere,  and 
the  youngster  enjoyed  to  the  full  each 
swiftly  winging  enchanted  moment 
under  the  big  canvas  top.  He  stayed 
for  the  concert,  and  was  one  of  the  very 
last  group  to  leave  the  charmed  arena. 
But  the  first  blast  of  cool  outside  air 
struck  a  chill  to  his  heart;  he  turned 
pale  with  apprehension,  a  sickening 
sense  of  guilt  and  foreboding.  The 
glamour  of  the  big  show  vanished,  and 
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he  did  not  need  an  astrologer  to  warn 
him  that  "a  dark  man  with  a  cane"  was 
camping  on  his  trail.  Nothing  like  that. 
He  was  suddenly  a  desperately  forlorn 
little  boy  with  a  lump  in  his  throat  and 
a  weight  at  his  heart,  tired  to  death, 
starved,  and  scared  blue. 

Skirting  the  merry  crowd,  he  started 
home  at  a  brisk  walk,  which  uncon- 
sciously was  quickened  to  a  dog-trot,  and 
then  to  headlong  panicky  flight.  Some- 
thing drove  him  at  high  speed,  as  if  to 
overtake  and  distance  the  dread  fate 
impending,  until  his  winged  feet  carried 
him  within  sight  of  his  own  home,  and- 
there  the  impulse  faded  out  altogether 
and  left  him  with  leaden  limbs. 

"Good-night!"  ejaculated  Orph  in  a 
frightened  gasp.  "There's  paw  hangin' 
around  the  gate." 

He  slouched  along  slowly,  his  mind 
groping  for  some  slender  reed  to  lean 
on;  but  the  more  he  reviewed  the  case, 
the  more  certain  he  was  of  its  utter 
helplessness.  The  most  damning  bit  of 
evidence,  as  he  viewed  it,  a  point  which 
robbed  him  of  the  plea  of  inadvertence 
and  spontaneity,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  swelling  had  disappeared 
from  his  cheek,  his  teeth  still  numbered 
precisely  the  same  as  when  he  had  left 
home  in  the  morning.  This  undeniable 
fact  worried  Orph.    There  was  no  sav- 


ing hiatus  in  the  ivory  rows;  no  gaping 
wound  to  satisfy  the  doubting  Thomases 
at  home.  If  even  now  he  could  but 
manage  to  get  rid  of  a  molar,  he  would 
chance  the  rest.  But  how?  Five  cents 
alone  remained  of  the  half-dollar,  and 
what  self-respecting  dentist  would  sep- 
arate a  molar  from  its  moorings  for  five 
cents? 

"Nothing  doing,"  groaned  Orph.  "It's 
me  for  a  whaling  and  life  imprisonment. 
Oh,  you  Silver  Bullet  Steve!" 

With  a  wan  smile  the  lad  edged  along, 
his  feet  carrying  him  insensibly  to  a 
street  where  a  dentist  had  "parlors." 
Orph  started  with  unfeigned  surprise 
on  finding  himself  in  a  dingy  hallway 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a  display  case 
of  photographs  of  babies,  high-school 
graduates  with  diplomas,  and  June 
brides  with  veils,  wilted  bouquets,  and 
wooden-looking  husbands;  on  the  other 
side  by  an  enormous  glass  bin  three- 
quarters  full  of  gleaming  white  teeth; 
there  were  old  molars,  young  and  middle- 
aged  molars,  bicuspids,  incisors,  and  tri- 
cuspids— each  and  every  one  sporting  a 
black  cavity  which  had  harbored  a  one- 
time jumping  toothache.  There  must 
have  been  half  a  bushel  of  them. 

"Jeeminy!"  gasped  Orph.  "Ain't  that 
the  limit!" 

His  fascinated   gaze   rested   on  the 


gruesome  relics  with  actual  envy.  If 
only  one  of  his  own  molars  were  out  and 
neatly  wrapped  in  a  fold  of  newspaper, 
he  could  go  home  cheerfully  and  take 
his  medicine  like  a  man.  A  door 
slammed  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
he  looked  up  to  see  a  boy  of  his  own  age 
descending.  He  was  a  stranger,  pale 
and  somewhat  bloody  of  countenance; 
and  he  carried  a  bit  of  folded  news- 
paper in  his  hand. 

"Tooth  out?"  inquired  Orph,  amiably. 

"Yep,"  replied  the  boy,  with  exceed- 
ingly moist  articulation.  "Two." 

"Gee!"  cried  Orph,  admiringly.  "Let's 
see  'em." 

The  paper  was  unfolded  with  boyish 
flourish,  and  Orph  gazed  at  the  sangui- 
nary roots  in  awed  silence. 

"Take  anything?"  he  asked  at  last. 
"Hurt  much?" 

"Naw!"  lied  the  stranger,  vainglori- 
ously.  "I  can  stand  anything." 

Orph  let  this  pass  unchallenged,  for 
as  he  gazed  a  great  idea  took  shape, 
nebulous  at  first  but  quickly  crystalliz- 
ing into  a  plan  of  salvation. 

"Say,"  he  cried  eagerly,  "gimme  one, 
will  you?" 

"Not  much,  I  won't,"  retorted  the 
other  indignantly.  "What  do  you  take 
me  for?"  . 

"Aw,    go    ahead!"    wheedled  Orph; 
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"don't  be  stingy.    You  got  two,  ain't 

you?" 

"Who  ever  heard  of  you?"  was  the 
scornful  rejoinder. 

Orph  considered  a  moment.  "I'll  give 
you  a  nickel  for  one,"  he  offered,  briskly. 

"Real  money?"  sneered  the  stranger. 
"Chase  yourself." 

It  looked  decidedly  like  a  deadlock; 
but  Orph  did  not  propose  to  let  a  little 
thing  like  that  worry  him.  He  needed 
a  tooth  in  his  business,  needed  a  newly 
harvested  tooth,  and  here  were  two  of 
them  before  his  very  eyes.  He  was  des- 
perate, and  time  was  flitting;  his  eyes 
hardened  and  his  muscles  tightened. 

"Do  I  get  one?"  he  demanded,  tensely. 

"Gwan,  you  make  me  sicker'n  a 
horse,"  jeered  the  stranger.  "You're 
bughouse.    Beat  it." 

Orph  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  quiet 
street  and  found  the  coast  clear. 
When  he  looked  back,  the  stranger  had 
folded  the  paper  and  was  returning  it 
to  his  pocket  with  an  air  of  finality. 
Orph  doubled  his  fists  and  stepped  in 
front  of  him,  completely  blocking  the  exit. 

"Come  on,"  he  flamed.  "You  won't 
sell  me  one,  and  you  won't  gimme  one, 
so  we'll,  fight." 

The  blood-stained  youth  shrank  back 
in  alarm,  but  his  hands  flew  to  position 
of  defense  with  the  readiness  of  an  old 
campaigner. 


"Say,  you!"  he  bellowed,  warningly. 

"Gimme  one,  or  sell,  or  fight,"  was 
Orph's  cold-blooded  ultimatum.  There 
was  a  murderous  gleam  in  his  eye. 

There  were  no  preliminary  fancy 
frills;  neither  the  usual  coin-tossing  for 
corners  nor  the  accustomed  farce  of 
shaking  hands.  This  was  not  a  fistic 
contest,  but  plain,  unadorned  h::  .hway 
robbery,  in  which  the  element  oi  sur- 
prise counts  for  much.  So  Orph  handed 
the  stranger  a  stinging  paste  on  the  ear 
and  another  in  the  wind.  Yowling  with 
rage  and  pain,  he  came  back  at  Orph 
like  a  lambent  flame,  and  the  engage- 
ment became  general. 

"Ouch!"  yapped  the  stranger. 

"Ugh!"  grunted  Orph. 

They  slugged  and  clinched,  feinted 
and  ducked,  side-stepped  and  rushed,  to 
the  Queen's  taste.  Then  most  unex- 
pectedly Orph  was  presented  with  a 
corkscrew  in  the  solar  plexus  which 
almost  put  him  out  of  the  gate  receipts; 
but  his  adversary  was  leaning  against 
the  tooth-bin  stanching  the  crimson  flow 
from  his  nose,  quite  unable  to  follow  up 
his  advantage. 

"Gimme  one?"  bawled  Orph,  as  soon 
as  he  could  manage  one  deep  inspiration. 
"Gimme  one?" 

"Naw!"  shrieked  the  strange  knight, 
tears  of  rage  in  his  voice. 

He  braced  to  meet  Orph's  bull-like 
rush   and   accommodated   a  short-arm 


jolt  on  the  floatJng  ribs,  neatly  counter- 
ing with  a  wicked  uppercut  that  drove 
Orph's  teeth  into  his  tongue  and  drew 
blood.  Then  a  smashing  wallop  full  on 
the  stranger's  left  optic  made  him  see 
the  error  of  his  ways.  He  threw  up  the 
sponge. 

"Here,"  he  sobbed,  groggily,  "take  the 
durned  old  teeth." 

He  tossed  the  packet  to  Orph,  who 
selected  the  largest  and  bloodiest  tooth, 
carefully  entombed  it  in  half  the  paper, 
and  returned  the  other  one  to  its  right- 
ful owner.  Next  he  explored  his  pockets 
and  fished  out  a  nickel. 

"Here's  your  money,"  he  puffed.  "And 
say,  kid,  you're  some  little  old  scrapper. 
You're  all  right." 

Clutching  his  ill-gotten  booty,  he 
scooted  up  the  street  as  fast,  as  he  could 
leg  it.  Around  the  first  corner  he  halted 
to  get  his  breath  and  arrange  his  dis- 
ordered clothing.  A  seraphic  grin  grew 
and  spread  across  his  freckled  phiz. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  he  chuckled.  "I 
guess  yes." 

Rehabilitated,  inflated  with  the  pride 
of  conquest,  and  with  the  hot  blood  of 
recent  conflict  still  surging  within  him, 
the  young  outlaw  advanced  to  his  own 
gate  and  lifted  the  latch.  Under  the 
crab-apple  tree  by  the  side  door  he  met 
Father  Smith. 

"Hello,  paw!"  he  called,  cheerily. 
"Want  to  see  the  tooth?" 


SOLVING  THE  BOY  PROBLEM 


A FEW  years  ago,  in  Chicago,  a  man 
was  led  to  the  gallows  to  be 
hanged.  As  he  took  his  place  on 
the  trap  the  officials  and  reporters  saw 
a  young  fellow  in  the  twenties — a  boy 
with  some  promise  in  the  shape  of  his 
head,  but  brutality  in  his  face.  Before 
the  black  cap  was  slipped  on  he  was 
asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  say. 
And  the  burden  of  his  statement  was 
that  he  had  never  had  a  chance;  he  had 
been  beaten,  starved,  kicked,  and  neg- 
lected from  the  day  he  was  born,  and 
had  been  taught  to  lie  as  soon  as  he 
could  talk. 

He  had  never  "had  a  chance"!  And 
a  few  seconds  later  Society  had  snuffed 
out  the  life  of  the  boy,  its  double  victim 
— victim  of  Society's  neglect  and  victim 
of  Society's  inadequacy  to  deal  with  the 
result  of  that  neglect. 

Now  another  story:  A  few  weeks  ago, 
in  that  same  city  of  Chicago,  a  boy  re- 
ceived his  diploma  from  a  high-standard 
technical  school.  He  had  not  only 
earned  his  way  through,  but  had  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  some  of  his 
relatives  while  doing  it.  He  now  has 
a  good  position  with  a  progressive  firm, 
and  is  making  good.  He  is  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  society. 

A  few  years  ago  that  boy  was  a  de- 
pendent—had no  wholesome  home  life; 
no  one  to  feed,  to  clothe  and  shelter 
him;  no  one  to  train  and  educate  him. 


BY  ROBERT  H.  MOULTON 

And  it  is  the  starved,  ill-clothed,  poorly 
sheltered  boy  that  grows  up  to  be  a 
criminal.  That  is  the  way  he  was 
headed. 

But  right  here  is  where  the  story  of 
the  Glenwood,  Illinois,  Manual  Training 
School  cornes  in.  This  »joy  went  to  Glen- 
wood. And,  instead  of  becoming  a  crim- 
inal, he  had  his  chance.  Glenwood 
stepped  in  when  the  boy  became  depen- 
dent and  before  he  had  a  chance  to  be- 
come a  delinquent.  Instead  of  becoming 
a  social  and  economic  menace,  the  boy 
became  an  asset.  And  Glenwood  did  it. 
It  has  done  the  same,  in  degree,  for 
more  than  seven  thousand  needy  and 
dependent  boys  in  the  twenty-three 
years  of  its  existence.  For  these  boys, 
taken  from  the  streets  and  tenements 
of  Chicago,  it  has  provided  school,  voca- 
tional, industrial,  and  home  training. 

Glenwood  was  founded  May  15,  1887. 
The  total  endowment  of  the  school  on 
that  day  was  a  desire  to  save  the  boy. 
For  two  years  it  struggled  along  under 
the  most  distressing  conditions.  Then 
things  brightened.  Milton  George,  a 
farmer  who  lived  twenty-three  miles 
from  Chicago,  and  his  wife,  had  toiled 
for  years  acquiring  a  three-hundred-acre 
farm  of  some  of  the  finest  land  in  Illi- 
nois. But  they  were  getting  along  in 
years,  they  had  no  children,  and  they 
began  to  think  seriously  about  what 
would'  become  of  the  farm  when  they 


were  gone.  By  chance  they  heard  one 
day  of  the  Glenwood  school,  and  then 
the  problem  was  solved:  their  farm 
would  become  the  property  of  the  school, 
and  they  themselves  would  find  happi- 
ness during  the  remaining  years  of  their 
lives  in  watching  its  progress. 

And  so  the  farm  of  Milton  George  and 
his  wife  was  deeded  to  the  Glenwood 
Manual  Training  School.  To-day  Glen- 
wood is  a  magnificent  plant  embracing 
about  thirty  buildings  and  a  total  of 
475  acres,  the  whole  equipped  and  cared 
for  in  a  manner  that  would  do  credit  to 
the  average  small  college  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  country'.  There  are  twelve 
cottages,  each  accommodating  about 
thirty-two  boys;  an  administration  build- 
ing with  offices,  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions for  employees,  and  club-room  for 
boys;  a  commodious  and  modern  service 
building  containing  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  dining-rooms,  kitchen,  bakery, 
storerooms,  with  a  drill  hall  and  gym- 
nasium in  addition;  a  home  for  the 
superintendent  and  his  family  and  a 
cottage  for  the  farm  supervisor;  a  school 
building  with  accommodations  for  five 
hundred  boys;  a  manual  training  build- 
ing, a  chapel,  a  laundry,  a  power  plant, 
a  greenhouse,  a  creamery,  and  various 
farm  buildings.  These  buildings  and 
their  equipment,  with  the  farm,  repre- 
sent a  value  of  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars.    The  entire  enterprise  is  under 
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TALKING  IT  OVER  WITH  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

"They  are  real  boys;  bright-eyed,  happy,  and  wholesome-looking  youngsters — the  kind  that  you 
will  find  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  any  good  section  of  a  large  city" 


control  of  a  corporation  composed  of 
those  who  have  contributed  one  hundred 
dollars  or  more  to  the  school,  and  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors  elected 
by  the  votes  of  these  members  of  the 
corporation. 

If  the  visitor  to  Glenwood  expects  to 
see  several  hundred  pale-faced,  furtive, 
shuffling  boys,  he  is  quickly  disillusioned. 
From  the  moment  he  enters  the  beauti- 
ful and  well-ordered  grounds  he  will  find 
boys  in  abundance.  But  they  are  real 
boys;  bright-eyed,  happy,  and  whole- 
some-looking youngsters — the  kind  that 
you  will  find  in  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  in  any  good  section  of  a  large 
city.  And  he  will  be  struck  at  once  by 
the  extraordinarily  accommodating  man- 
ners and  unusual  politeness  of  these  boys 
wherever  they  may  be  found — in  the  cot- 
tages, the  class-rooms,  the  playrooms, 
the  dining-hall,  the  workshops,  or  on 
the  farm.  It  is  the  sort  of  spirit  that 
comes  only  from  right  teaching  and 
training  and  a  thorough  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  school  officials  of  the 
boy  makeup.  It  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able, too,  when  one  considers  that  these 
boys  come,  in  many  instances,  from 
homes  ruined  by  poverty,  ignorance, 
crime,  and  other  causes. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  home 
life  at  Glenwood,  and  it  is  really  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  school. 
The  boys,  ranging  from  ten*  to  sixteen 
nclusive,  are  grouped  in  twelve  families, 
there  being  at  the  head  of  each  family 
a  competent  matron  or  housemother. 
The  cottages  in  which  the  boys  live  are 
as  comfortable,  attractive,  and  well 
equipped  as  the  dormitories  of  a  private 
boarding-school.  They  all  have  hot  and 
cold  water,  steam  heat,  electric  lights, 
and  bathrooms.  Each  boy  has  his  own 
good  bed,  white  sheets,  downy  pillow, 
and  spotless  spread.    He  also  has  his 


own  locker  and  treasure  chest,  his  own 
towels,  brush,  comb,  tooth-brush.  Each 
boy  has  his  own  distinctive  clothing, 
which  is  marked  with  his  name,  and  for 
the  general  care  of  which  he  is  held  re- 
sponsible. 

The  basement  of  each  cottage  is  fitted 
up  as  a  playroom,  and  on  the  first  floor 
of  each  is  a  cozy,  cheerful,  homelike 
living-room,  with  a  big  fireplace,  tables, 
chairs,  and  a  well-selected  stock  of 
books,  pictures,  and  games.  The  care 
of  the  grounds  surrounding  the  cottages 
and  of  the  homes  themselves,  the  house- 
keeping, is  apportioned  among  the  boys. 
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And  they  do  all  these  things  willingly, 
cheerfully,  and  well,  going  about  their 
work  with  smiling  faces,  happy  talk, 
whistling,  and  singing,  apparently  tak- 
ing great  pride  in  their  responsibilities. 

Glenwood  has  many  of  the  features  of 
other  regular  schools,  such  as  school 
colors,  pins,  clubs,  baseball  teams,  prize 
drill  companies,  and  their  school  anni- 
versary day,  all  of  which  tend  to  develop 
an  esprit  de  corps,  which  is  a  powerful 
factor  for  good.  That  the  training  of 
the  hand  should  keep  pace  with  the 
training  of  the  head  is  now  an  accepted 
principle  of  education.  This  principle 
was  employed  at  Glenwood  long  before 
it  prevailed  in  the  public  schools.  Each 
boy  spends  half  a  day  (three  hours)  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  the  other  half  day 
is  spent  in  manual  training.  Each  boy 
also  has  about  four  hours  for  play,  not 
counting  the  military  drill,  which  the 
boys  regard  as  play.  In  pleasant 
weather  they  indulge  in  all  the  usual 
outdoor  sports  so  dear  to  the  boyish 
heart,  and  in  bad  weather  make  use  of 
the  playrooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
cottages. 

Accommodations  are  provided  in  the 
school  for  the  boys  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Re- 
cently the  work  was  subdivided  and  a 
junior  high  school  organized,  to  include 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  with  the 
addition  of  a  commercial  class  for  boys 
who  have  completed  the  grammar  grades 
or  are  qualified  for  commercial  branches. 
No  accommodations  are  provided  for 
boys  below  the  fourth  grades;  not  be- 
cause there  are  no  boys  below  that 
grade  who  are  in  need,  but  because  the 
splendid  shop  equipment  for  industrial 
training  and  the  general  character  of 
the  opportunities  at  Glenwood  can  be 
taken  advantage  of  only  by  those  of 
more  mature  age  and  development. 

The  opportunities  for  an  education 


SUPPER  IN  FIFTEEN  MINUTES 
'The  cottages  .  .  .  are  as  well  equipped  as  the  dormitories  of  a  private  boarding-school.  . 
Each  boy  has  his  own  locker  and  treasure  chest,  his  own  towels,  brush,  comb,  tooth-brush" 
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IN  THE  CARPENTER  SHOP 

Besides  carpentry  there  is  training  in  a  number  of  industrial  lines,  including  machine  shop 
practice,  printing,  plumbing,  electrical  work,  etc.  In  the  shops  are  produced  articles  and 
supplies  for  school  use.    On  these  operations  are  based  compositions,  themes,  and  arithmetic 

lessons  in  the  schoolroom 


along  industrial  and  trade  lines  include 
machine  shop  practice,  carpentry,  print- 
ing, plumbing,  electrical  work,  shoemak- 
ing,  laundering,  baking,  greenhouse  work, 
dairying,  gardening,  farming,  and  poul- 
try raising.  The  work  on  the  farm  in- 
cludes all  branches,  from  the  herding  of 
sheep  and  calves  on  the  lawns  to  run- 
ning the  threshing  machine  and  operat- 
ing the  30-horse  tractor.  Each  manual 
training  department  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  practical  and  experienced 
foreman,  and  there  is  a  general  farm 
supervisor.  In  the  shops  various  ar- 
ticles and  supplies  for  use  at  the  school 
are  produced,  the  printing  department, 


for  example,  turning  out  all  the  sta- 
tionery, booklets,  circulars,  and  so  on 
for  the  school,  besides  printing  the  offi- 
cial school  paper,  "The  Glenwood  Boy," 
and  occasionally  doing  some  commercial 
printing  for  outside  parties.  The  boy 
baker  keeps  the  school  supplied  with 
wholesome  bread  and  nourishing  food; 
the  painters  decorate  the  buildings  in- 
side and  out;  the  cabinetmakers  and 
carpenters  repair  furniture  and  the 
school  buildings;  the  machine  shop  re- 
pairs all  farm  machinery  and  imple- 
ments; the  electricians,  plumbers,  and 
engineers  keep  their  departments  of  the 
community  in  successful  operation;  the 


shoe  shop  mends  all  the  shoes;  the 
dairy  provides  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  for 
each  boy;  the  gardens  produce  a  large 
part  of  the  vegetables  used  at  the 
school;  and  on  the  farm  is  raised  suffl-- 
cient  feed  for  all  the  live  stock  kept  on 
the  place. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  indus- 
trial work  during  the  past  year  have 
been  the  standardization  of  the  work  of 
the  shops  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
schoolroom  with  the  various  industrial 
departments.  What  the  boy  should 
learn  each  term  (four  months)  is  placed 
before  him  in  each  one  of  the  shops 
when  he  enters  that  shop;  examinations 
are  conducted  and  tests  made  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  boys  are  making 
proper  progress.  The  compositions, 
themes,  and  arithmetic  lessons  of  »the 
schoolroom  are  based  upon  the  actual 
operations  in  the  various  industries 
with  which  the  boy  is  familiar. 

Boys  are  the  stuff  from  which  men-* 
are  made.  But  for  an  all-round  boy  to 
develop  into  a  four-squared  man  requires 
a  bit  of  instruction  and  a  deal  of  prac- 
tice in  the  arts  of  self-control,  .self-re- 
liance, self-respect,  self-adjustment,  and 
self-discipline.  One  of  the  opportunities 
at  Glenwood  for  the  teaching  of  the  lat- 
ter is  through  military  instruction. 
While  Glenwood  is  not  a  military  school, 
military  training  nevertheless  is  one  of 
the  important  features,  for  it  is  realized 
that,  besides  inculcating  in  the  boys 
the  habits  of  prompt  obedience,  such 
training  is  very  valuable  as  an  aid  to 
physical  development.  Each  cottage  is 
organized  as  a  cadet  company,  with  one 
of  the  boys  as  cadet  captain  and  other 
boy  officers.  The  twelve  cottage  com- 
panies constitute  a  regiment  of  three 
battalions.  All  promotions  from  privates 
to  officers  are  by  merit,  plus  seniority. 
While  the  officers  of  the  different  com- 
panies are  instructed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  by  an  experienced 
military  instructor,  all  drill  is  conducted 


DRESS  PARADE  AT  GLENWOOD 
Though  not  a  military  school,  Glenwood  provides  military  training  to  develop  good  habits  and  sound  physique 
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by  the  captains  and  other  officers,  the 
military  instructor  paying  no  attention 
to  the  maneuvers  except  to  look  on. 

Last  year  Glenwood's  military  work 
was  awarded  Government  recognition, 
and  the  school  is  being  provided 
with  Government  equipment;  guns  and 
accouterments,  mess  kits,  and  shelter 
tents.  The  military  work  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  and  inspected 
four  times  a  year  by  Government  officers. 
This  means  that  Glenwood's  military 
work  will  receive  the  same  recognition 
and  aid  as  the  Chicago  high  schools. 
It  is  believed  that  Government  uniforms 
will  be  issued  shortly.    For  the  time 


being  khaki  uniforms  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board 
and  in  some  cases  by  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  the  boys.  These  uniforms 
take  the  place  of  school  and  dress 
clothes.  At  least  once  a  week  the  boys 
stand  inspection  of  uniforms  and  per- 
sonal appearance  in  regular  military 
fashion. 

Another  step  toward  character  build- 
ing at  Glenwood  is  the  merit  system,  by 
means  of  which  progress  is  measured 
and  privileges  and  honors  awarded. 
Each  boy  is  given  a  rating  each  month 
by  each  instructor  or  employee  under 
whom  he  works.    This  rating  indicates 


the  boy's  deportment,  attention  to  duty, 
attitude  towards  his  tasks,  his  lessons, 
his  cottage  life,  and  his  fellows.  A  boy's 
monthly  rating  in  any  department  is 
determined  by  these  daily  credits,  and 
the  average  of  all  departments  is  his 
general  standing  in  the  school  for  the 
month. 

Glenwood  means  a  chance  for  needy 
boys.  It  is  not  charity,  but  social  in- 
surance of  the  sanest  and  most  practical 
sort.  And  the  work  it  is  doing  is  neither 
experimental  nor  visionary,  but  has  for 
years  been  rendering  a  dollar's  worth  of 
social  service  for  every  dollar  invested 
by  its  friends. 


PORT  SOME  DAY 

A  SEA-BROKEN  MAN  ADDRESSES  THE  EDITOR 


I AM  willing  to  admit  that  I  have  a 
garrulity.    But,  since  you  say  that 
the  Lizard  is  upon  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, you  bring  this  upon  yourself. 

It  may  be  that  there  come  times  to 
those  who  dwell  at  the  feet  of  the  gods, 
as  literary  folk  are  said  to  do,  when 
even  they  pine  for  a  new  thing. 

When  this  reaches  you,  it  mayhap 
that  you  will  be  feeling  that  your  office 
is  a  trifle  musty,  your  outlook  cramped. 

So  I  shall  tell  you  of  a  sight  that  once 
I  saw  off  that  same  Lizard  Head,  which 
is,  as  you  say,  upon  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall.  What  made  you  say  it? 

I  was  with  the  old  Silberhorn,  and 
bound  from  'Frisco  for  "Falmouth  for 
orders."  The  Silberhorn  is  long  since 
gone.  Lost  with  all  hands  off  Robinson 
Crusoe  island,  or  near  thereabouts. 

As  we  drew  toward  our  destination  we 
suffered  a  long  spell  of  head  winds.  We 
hung,  tacking  to  and  fro,  with  the 
Queenstown  pilots  flying  round  us,  far 
out  at  the  very  outmost  edge  of  the  lips 
of  the  Channel  mouth. 

You  know  the  Queenstown  pilots? 
Those  white  sea-gulls  that  used  to  meet 
the  homeward-bounders  far  out  at  sea 
and  scream  of  the  shores  of  home  to 
homing  sailors? 

At  length  the  wind  came  from  the 
southwest,  and  brought  with  it  a  mist. 
We  squared  away  and,  with  the  weather 
clew  of  the  cross-jack  and  the  mainsail 
hauled  up,  sped  under  royals  toward  the 
Channel. 

The  lookout  man  reported  a  sail  upon 
the  lee  bow.  We  saw  her,  a  towering 
three-skysail-yarder  booming  through 
the  smother.  Soon  a  man  aloft  re- 
ported another  sail;  we  saw  a  shadow 
gliding  through  the  mist  with  the  spray 
lashing  high  about  her.  A  rift  in  the 
weather  showed  us  two  more  ships  dip- 
ping their  bows  deep  in  the  seas  astern 
and  running  down  the  Atlantic  furrows 
with  the  gray  sea  trampled  into  white 
about  their  lifting  feet.  The  weather 
held  thick.  But  at  each  rift  we  would 
see  yet  more  ships.  A  clear  night  came, 
and  we  saw  their  twinkling  side  lights 
and  dim  binnacles  all  about  us.  Morn- 
ing broke  with  a  light  breeze,  and  the 


sea  was  dotted  with  square-riggers  from 
horizon  to  horizon.  During  the  after- 
noon I  went  to  the  wheel.  The  wind 
had  fallen  to  an  air  just  sufficient  for 
steering  way.  Within  easy  distance  I 
counted  forty-two  sail. 

There  were  old  skysail  clippers,  worn 
with  many  a  year  at  sea  and  as  stately 
as  ladies  of  fashion  taking  the  air  upon 
an  afternoon  in  spring.  And  there  were 
bluff-bowed  new  ships,  ships  with  heavy 
lines,  that  lumbered  through  the  swell 
like  so  many  old  washerwomen  coming 
home  upon  a  market  day.  I  can  see 
them  now:  The  great  four-master  La 
France  of  Havre,  slate-painted  and  rid- 
ing like  a  cloud  over  the  water.  A  small 
Norwegian  bark  upon  the  lee  bow. 
Abeam  a  rival  clipper — the  Muskoka — 
and  every  man  aboard  her  standing  in 
her  shrouds  to  scan  us.  Astern,  like  a 
gypsy  woman  with  sore  feet,  shouting 
of  fortune  to  unheeding  folks,  a  heavily 
sparred  Italian  ship.  Ahead  the  old 
Seafarer,  another  ancient  rival,  strain- 
ing every  inch  of  all  her  skysails  lest  we 
overhaul  her — as  indeed  we  did.  There 
is  the  Jessie  Thomas  with  the  Melbourne 
wool  clip  in  her  holds.  And  alongside 
her  a  double-stayed  saltpeterman. 

They  are  but  names  to  you,  but  to  me 
the  best  songs  of  the  best  years  of  a  life 
of  good  journeying. 

They  drift  wraithlike  along  the  phan- 
tom roads  of  lost  years. 

Mooltan  and  Chanaral,  Inisfail  and 
Lady  Isobel,  and  many  another  of  those 
ancient  traders  of  the  sea. 

When,  next  morning,  I  went  to,  the 
fore  royal  yard  to  stow  the  sail  as  we 
came  by  the  Lizard  head,  upon  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  as  you  say,  I  sat  there 
a  while  between  the  sea  and  sky  and 
counted  fifty-two  sail.  They  stretched 
from  the  western  sea  rim  to  the  heads 
of  Falmouth  Harbor. 

A  sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  sun 
on  their  sails,  the  wet  shining  upon 
their  rusty  hulls.  Flags  breaking  at 
their  peaks,  signaling  to  the  Lizard  sta- 
tion. Each  ship  seeming  to  stretch  her 
wide  wings  to  the  breeze  for  a  last  hover, 
as  birds  come  to  rest  at  the  day's  end- 
ing. 


We  lay  then,  row  on  row,  in  Falmouth 
Harbor  awaiting  our  orders. 

As,  ship  by  ship,  our  orders  came,  we 
hove  anchor  and  stood  once  more  to  sea. 
Ah,  I  hear  them  well! 

The  last  star  is  fading  for  the  dawn 
and  a  chantey-man  is  rousing  a  chantey 
as  the  pawls  of  the  windlass  clank.  Day 
breaks  and  flags  flutter  on  the  morning 
breeze.  Crews  stand  in  the  rigging 
down  long  lines  of  ships  to  cheer  each 
ship  to  sea. 

The  little  Chanaral  slips  by  us.  We 
hear  their  queer-sounding  French  chan- 
tey; it  has  a  swing  to  it,  a  defiance, 
seeming  to  sing  of  great  winds  con- 
quered and  a  long  road  safely  roved. 

That  same  night  the  Chanaral,  bound 
over  to  Havre,  just  over  the  Channel, 
capsized  and  went  down  with  all  hands 
— all  save  the  mate. 

He  clung  for  thirteen  hours,  in  a 
March  wind,  to  the  bottom  of  a  cap- 
sized boat  and  was  picked  up  the  morn- 
ing after. 

Oh,  Sally  Brown,  would  ye  marry  a 

sailor? 
Wey-hey,  roll  and  go. 
Oh,  Sally  Brown,  would  ye  marry  a 

sailor? 

I  spent  my  money  on  Sally  Brown. 

Our  turn  came  and  we  went  seaward 
singing  a  chantey. 

Do  you,  sitting  in  your  office,  not  hear 
us? 

Do  you  not  catch  the  chorus,  and  the 
stamp  and  go? 

Blow  boys,  blow,  for  Californioh, 
There  is  plenty  of  gold,  so  I've  been 
told, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento. 

I  sat  upon  the  topmast  head  as  the 
topsail  came  groaning  to  the  song.  The 
wind  came  over  the  road  that  we  so  long 
had  wandered.  Ships  came  seaward 
after  us — ships  dipped  into  the  smother 
ahead. 

We  passed  the  Eddystone;  and  the 
little  Lion,  standing  out  from  the  sound, 
dipped  her  ensign  to  us.  The  Lion  was 
at  Trafalgar,  a  brig  of  the  old  style. 
That  night  we  saw  the  shore  lights  of 
many  a  town. 

The  sea  cook  took  his  old  fiddle  down 
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and  wheezed  a  tune — as  though  he 
thought  the  girls  ashore  would  hear  and 
be  dancing  to  it. 

And  soon  we  came  to  harbor. 

Ah— 

The  sea  is  ours. 

It  belongs  to  our  ghosts.  To  the  phan- 
tom wraiths  of  our  moonlit  topgallants. 

We  shall  always  have  it.  A  thing  of 
beauty— our  dear  joy  forever. 

*  *  * 

Around  me  the  grasses  wave  knee 
high.  In  the  open  places  there  are  yel- 
low poppies  naming;  setting  the  fields 
afire.  Meadow  larks  are  singing  in 
every  orange  grove,  sitting  upon  the  top- 
most twigs,  and  the  orange  buds  will 
soon  break  to  blossom. 

The  foothills  are  green,  and  above 


them  the  mountains  are  crowned  with 
snow. 

The  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the 
draperies  of  that  young  woman  whom 
folks  have  named  Spring. 

Queer  for  a  man  to  be  amid  these 
quiet  things,  and  peaceful,  and  to  hear 
old  voices  crying,  old  songs  being  sung? 

It  is  the  same — the  same  eternal  love- 
liness. Hope  that  leaps  alike  in  the 
song  of  the  meadow  lark  and  in  the 
face  of  the  old  scarred  seafarer  who 
wanders  whither  none  may  say. 

So  there  you  are. 

If  your  office  seems  musty,  forget  it. 
Forget  it  if  the  outlook  seems  odd 
whiles  to  be  drab. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  lark  singing  for 
you — a  girl  who  twines  naming  poppies 
in  her  hair. 


Now  pardon  me  this  intrusion. 

I  am  a  sea-broken  man.  A  man  of 
many  wanderings  and  many  trades. 

All  breakings  mend,  all  wanderings 
end. 

There  is  for  each  of  us  a  beauty  and 
a  loveliness. 

A  port  will  come  in  time — when  the 
wind  hauls  to  the  west  once  more  and 
the  clippers  sail  for  home. 

You  will  be  there,  and  I. 

Rusty  we  shall  be,  and  sea  crusted. 

And  the  last  chantey  will  be  the  best 
chantey,  and  home  will  look  good. 

We  shall  reach  port  some  day. 

The  sea,  and  the  birds,  and  the  flowers 
have  told  me  so,  and  they  are  those  who 
know. 

Adios,  senor.        B.  M.  Adams. 

Lindsay,  California. 


A  JOB  FOR  A  THOUSAND  AIRPLANES 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL  IS  THE  WELL-FORTIFIED  KEY  TO  THE  DEFENSE 
OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN  USES  AIRPLANES 
FOR  THIS   PURPOSE.    THE  PANAMA  CANAL  IS  THE  KEY  TO  THE 
DEFENSE  OF  AMERICA,  AND  IS  MISERABLY  UNDEFENDED 

BY  ROBERT  A.  CURRY 


LOOK  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face. 
If  any  European  Powers  should 
attack  the  United  States,  they 
would  have  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
along  the  Atlantic  coast — that  is,  pro- 
viding the  Panama  Canal  could  be  kept 
ifltact.  This  would  virtually  leave  the 
Pacific  coast  free  from  danger  of  being 
molested.  In  the  same  way,  should  an 
Asiatic  Power  try  its  weapons,  it 
would  have  to  fling  them  into  the  teeth 
of  the  Pacific  defenses,  unless  it  could 
gain  possession  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Turning  a  geographical  somersault  half- 
way around  the  world,  we  find  a  similar 
condition  existing  in  Great  Britain's  con- 
trol of  the  Suez  Canal.  At  any  cost,  she 
must  be  able  to  prevent  unauthorized 
traffic  on  this  waterway,  and  she  must 
keep  the  route  clear  for  her  navies  to 
protect  the  various  colonies  distributed 
in  the  continents  of  Asia  and  of  Africa. 

The  two  canals  are  extraordinarily 
similar  in  many  details.  Both  burrow 
their  way  through  comparatively  low 
necks  of  land;  both  are  gateways  of 
tremendous  commercial  and  strategical 
importance;  and  both  were  commenced 
by  the  same  Frenchman — de  Lesseps. 
Finally,  both  are  controlled  by  great 
English-speaking  races. 

Of  the  two  canals  I  know,  personally, 
only  the  Suez.  It  was  my  privilege 
toward  the  end  of  1918  and  beginning  of 
1919  to  serve  as  an  instructor  in  avia- 
tion in  Egypt  with  the  Royal  Air  Force. 
I  know  England  is  depending  ultimately 
on  airplanes  for  the  defense  of  this  her 
most  important  strategical  stronghold — 
the  Suez  Canal.  Five  hundred  airplanes 
are  available  on  one  hour's  notice  to 
reach  any  threatened  point  within  a 


reasonable  radius  of  the  Canal.  The 
cruising  radius  of  the  average  airplane 
or  seaplane  can  be  reckoned  roughly 
at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  There- 
fore in  three  hours,  if  one  hour  be  al- 
lowed for  preparation,  a  vast  swarm 
of  airplanes  loaded  with  bombs  could 
attack  a  fleet  of  enemy  battleships  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  Port  Said!  An 


PACIFIC  OCEAN 


ONE    BATTLE-CRUISER    COSTS  $43,000,000 
ONE   THOUSAND   AIRrLANES    COST  THE 
SAME 

In  the  above  diagram  each  cross  represents 
fifty  airplanes,  with  their  disposition  for  de- 
fense, as  compared  with  the  one  battle-cruiser 

average  destroyer  would  reach  the  same 
place  in  six  hours!  According  to  the 
estimates  recently  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  General  Mitchell,  head  of  the 
United  States  Air  Service,  eleven  per 
cent  direct  hits  can  be  reckoned  by  an 
attacking  bombing  plane.  This  means, 
that  While  the  destroyer  was  about  sixty 


miles  north  of  Port  Said  the  airplanes 
would  have  reached  the  fleet  and  would 
have  been  securing  at  least  eleven  direct 
hits  out  of  every  hundred  bombs  dropped. 

Palestine  with  its  airdromes  protects 
the  Canal  to  the  east,  and  the  massive 
Sahara  serves  the  same  purpose  more 
admirably  to  the  west.  But  to  north 
and  to  south  it  is  from  the  hive  of 
stinging  bees  in  the  land  of  Goshen  that 
the  defense  will  issue  forth.  I  have 
flown  the  length  of  the  blue  Canal — 
eighty-seven  miles — in  an  hour,  and  I 
have  taken  ten  hours  to  go  up  it  by 
steamer;  truly,  a  remarkable  contrast. 
I  have  swung  out  over  the  desert  and  in- 
spected in  a  half-hour's  flight  outposts 
which  would  have  taken  twenty-four 
hours  to  reach  on  foot.  And  I  have  seen 
the  sky  over  Suez  Harbor  darkened  by 
the  wings  of  fifty  airplanes — all  from 
two  airdromes. 

If  Great  Britain  sees  fit  to  do  this, 
can  we  not  over  here  in  America  at 
least  investigate,  if  not  follow,  the  ex- 
ample with  regard  to  our  comparable 
problem  in  the  Panama  Canal? 

And  yet,  turning  to  the  action  by  Con- 
gress upon  budgets  submitted,  despite  the 
stirring  and  dramatic  appeals  of  General 
Mitchell  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels,  we  find  an  abysmal  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  aviation  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  The  amounts 
voted  would  cut  the  present  air  force 
— already  the  weakest  of  the  greater  na- 
tions of  the  world — to  one-third  its 
strength.  On  June  16,  1920,  in  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  Senate  Military  Commit- 
tee, it  was  divulged  that  the  country  pos- 
sesses practically  no  pursuit  planes,  and 
that  the  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
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semi-obsolete  De  Haviland  airplanes  and 
training  machines.  Mitchell  asked  for 
$60,000,000,  and  got  $19,200,000  for  army 
aviation.  Daniels  asked  for  $45,000,000, 
and  got  $15,000,000  for  naval  aviation.  In 
1925,  British  experts  estimate  that  the 
United  States  Navy  will  be  superior  to 
their  own  navy.  United  States  naval 
experts  believe  that  in  1925  they  will 
be  about  equal.  But — and  here  is  the 
whole  story — England  is  developing  a 
powerful  aerial  arm  in  place  of  increas- 
ing her  present  navy.  And  all  great  au- 
thorities agree  that  the  naval  battles 
of  the  future  will  be  won  principally  in 
the  air.  No  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  building  of  any  seaplane  car- 
riers for  the  American  Navy!  Congress 
has  been  told  the  facts,  but  it  won't  be- 
lieve them.  Let  France  have  her  army, 
let  Britain  have  her  navy;  but  let 
America  have  her  air  force,  and  in  any 
conflict  of  the  immediate  future  she  is 
bound  to  win. 

From  coast  to  coast  in  thirty-six 
hours,  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  day,  from 
Miami,  Florida,  to  New  York  in  less 
than  eighteen  hours,  a  single  flight  from 
San  Diego,  California,  to  Panama,  a  dis- 
tance of  702  miles,  the  great  flight  from 
New  York  to  Nome,  Alaska,  and  back 
without  a  casualty — these  are  magnifi- 
cent feats  for  which  America  is  justly 
proud.    But  why  stop  there? 

Returning  to  the  original  purpose  of 
the  article,  which  was  not  only  to  con- 
vince you  that  our  aerial  programme  is 
in  need  of  assistance,  but  to  show  you 
that  the  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  our 
defense  lies  in  our  lack  of  an  adequate 
aerial  force  at  Panama,  one  battle-cruiser 
costs  $b5,000,000,  which  is  the  price  of 
one  thousand  airplanes!  If  you  were 
going  to  attack  Colon,  at  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal,  would  you 
prefer  to  be  confronted  by  one  battle- 
cruiser  or  by  one  thousand  airplanes. 
Have  you  ever  been  bombed?  No? 
Well,  I  have.  And  if  there  is  one  place 
in  the  world  which  is  most  unhealthy, 
in  my  estimation,  it  is  "somewhere 
underneath"  an  airplane  dropping 
one  thousand  air- 
Listen  to  this  story. 
It  is  11  p.m.  in  the  officers'  mess  of 
the  seaplane  base  at  Colon.    The  tele- 
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phone  rings,  and  Commander  Macleod 
answers  it. 

"Hello!  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  submarine  re- 
ported 200  miles  northeast  .  .  .  latitude 
.  .  .  longitude  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  send  NC-25. 
...  All  right!" 

Ten  minutes  later  the  gigantic  doors 
of  the  hangar  are  opened  and  the  mon- 
ster sea-bird  is  wheeled  down  into  the 
water  under  the  glare  of  powerful  search- 
lights. Macleod,  a  gunnery  officer,  a 
navigating  officer,  an  engine  officer,  and 
two  mechanics  crawl  into  the  nacelle,  or 
body,  and  soon  the  roar  of  the  twin  en- 
gines crashes  harshly  into  the  black 
night. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  are  under  way 
and  nothing  is  visible  except  a  few 
stars  which  have  dropped  through 
patches  in  the  sky. 

The  navigation  officer  is  on  the  wire- 
less telephone  with  Colon.  (I  was  sent 
back  from  France  not  long  after  the 
battle  of  Cambrai,  November,  1917,  to 
take  a  course  in  wireless  telephony  as 
applied  to  aircraft,  and  I  can  vouch  for 
its  efficacy  in  such  an  instance.) 

"Hello!  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  shift  two  points 
west  .  .  .  submarine  moving  at  rate  of 
nine  knots  an  hour  .  .  .  yes!" 

(By  means  of  delicate  sound  detectors 
the  position  of  a  submarine  can  be  ex- 
actly estimated  by  co-ordinating  the  re: 
suits  shown  on  indicators  placed  at  dif- 
ferent stations.) 

The  pilot  has  altered  his  course  ac- 
cordingly. 

"Hello!  You  say  we  are  six  hundred 
yards  due  south  of  submarine.  Orders 
to  drop  six  bombs  in  radius  of  three 
hundred  yards  in  two  seconds!" 

Macleod  gives  the  order  and  the  gun- 
nery officer  releases  the  bomb  levers. 
The  altitude  indicator  stands  at  fifteen 
hundred  feet. 

Three  splitting  explosions  follow  one 
another  like  earthquakes,  but  with  the 
fourth  there  springs  a  wild  sheet  of 
flame  from  the  water  which  lights  the 
surface  for  a  mile.  The  NC-25  trembles 
and  surges  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Two  hours  later  Macleod  wires  his 
report  to  Washington. 
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bombs.  Imagine 
planes  at  the  job! 


MAPS  DRAWN  TO  THE  SAME  SCALE  OF  THE  DELTA  OF  EGYPT,  CONTAINING  THE  SUEZ 
CANAL,  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA,   CONTAINING  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  former  is  controlled  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  small  crosses  show  she  intends  to  maintain 
control  of  the  highway  to  the  East  by  means  of  airdromes.     The  latter  is  controlled  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  complete  absence  of  small  crosses  indicates  that  she  is  ignoring  the  only 
safe  means  of  the  future  for  protecting  this  other  highway  to  the  East 
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Photo  (.C)  by  Underwood  and  Underwood.  Taken  especially  for  The  Outlook 

MAJOR-GENERAL,  LEONARD  WOOD  LEAVING  ON  HIS  VOYAGE  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES 
On  April  it  General  Wood  reached  Seattle.  On  the  dock  where  a  crowd  had  gathered  to  greet  him 
he  made  a  speech,  just  before  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the  boat.  The  other  members  of 
the  party  gathered;  and  the  boat  whistle  sounded.  The  picture  here  reproduced,  which  was 
taken  for  The  Outlook,  shows  General  Wood  as  the  camera  caught  him  while  saying  good-by 
as  he  boarded  the  vessel.  From  left  to  right  the  nun  in  the  picture  are:  Colonel  James  A.  Como, 
I>epot  Quartermaster' at  Seattle;  Lieutenant-Governor  W.  J.  Coyle,  State  of  Washington;  Major- 
General  Wood  ;  Mayor  Hugh  M.  Caldwell,  of  Seattle 
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COUNT 

BY  BARON  ! 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  have 
just  published  a  remarkable  book 
of  great  historical  value,  namely, 
"The  Memoirs  of  Count  S.  J-  Witte,"  Rus- 
sia's great  statesman.  This  volume  has 
a  twofold  importance.  It  gives  the 
reader  some  most  interesting  details  on 
Russian  politics,  known  by  Witte  at  first 
hand,  as  he  stood  so  very  long  at  the 
very  sources  of  Russian  political  life. 
But  it  also  possesses  a  deep  human  in- 
terest. The  Memoirs  disclose  the  inner- 
most traits  of  character  of  an  active  Eu- 
ropean statesman  of  high  caliber  and 
great  practical  influence,  and  thus  may 
be  very  valuable  to  the  student  of  the 
psychology  of  statecraft  and  statesman- 
ship. 

I  happened  to  know  "Witte  quite  well 
personally,  as  I  started  my  life's  career 
in  his  department,  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, at  the  close  of  one  of  his  greatest 
reforms — the  introduction  in  Russia  of 
the  gold  standard  for  currency.  Later 
on,  I  was  sent  out  by  him,  accompany- 
ing two  other  men,  to  Manchuria,  osten- 
sibly to  inspect  the  work  of  the  Russian- 
Chinese  Bank,  but  simultaneously  also 
to  report  to  Witte  concerning  the  spread 
of  Russian  currency  in  Manchuria  among 
the  Chinese.  A  few  months  later  Witte 
himself  came  out  to  Manchuria  in  order 
to  see  how  his  plans  of  peaceful  penetra- 
tion were  progressing,  and  it  was  there 
and  then  that  we  came  into  personal 
contact,  to  our  amazement  and  disgust, 
with  the  adventures  of  Bezobrazoff  and 
of  Admirals  Abaza  and  Alexeieff  (the 
last  was  then  Viceroy  of  the  Far  East- 
ern Province),  who  represented  the  Czar 
and  his  family  interests  and  were  the 
direct  cause  of  the  disastrous  Japanese 
war. 

It  is  one  of  my  most  tragic  recollec- 
tions, when  we  came  back  from  Witte's 
mission,  in  the  spring  of  1903,  to  have 
seen  how  short-sighted  and  foolish  the 
Petrograd  statesmen  were,  inciting  and 
despising  the  Japanese,  and  never  re- 
alizing the  fatal  strain  already  existing 
in  the  Far  East.  Nobody  believed  us 
when  we  told  people  in  Petrograd  that 
Japan  was  getting  ready  for  the  fight 
and  that  she  was  a  most  formidable 
enemy.  The  blindness  of  the  Russians 
and  their  contempt  for  Japan  were  over- 
whelming, and  were  rudely  shaken  off, 
alas!  when  it  was  too  late. 

Witte  was  at  that  time  planning  a 
peaceful  penetration  of  Manchuria  in 
order  to  create  an  outlet  for  Siberia  into 
the  Pacific,  whereas  the  Russian  military 
party,  with  Kuropatkin,  the  Minister  of 
War,  at  its  head,  was  contemplating  a 
much  more  high-handed  action  and  did 
not  want  to  stop  its  activities  even  after 
repeated  threats  were  made  on  the  part 
of   Japan.     We   know  now   that  the 

1The  Memoirs  of  Count  S.  J.  Witte.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  1931. 
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Kaiser  was  very  actively  supporting  this 
belligerent  attitude  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tarists and  of  the  Czar,  in  order  to 
weaken  Russia  by  the  inevitable  conflict 
with  Japan.  I  think  that  even  Witte's 
much  more  peaceful  plans  also  were  a 
mistake,  and  Russia  would  have  done 
much  better  by  keeping  entirely  out  of 
the  Far  Eastern  tangle,  contenting  her- 
self with  the  construction  of  the  Siberian 
Railway.  The  latter  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  further  development  of 
Siberia  and  will  always  remain  one  of 
Witte's  great  achievements.  He  re- 
alized very  well  what  that  railway  meant 
for  Siberian  commerce. 

In  personal  dealings  Witte  was  not 


COUNT  WITTE 


easy  to  get  along  with.  He  was  always 
very  cold  and  harsh;  he  had  not  many 
friends  for  this  reason.  Yet  those  few, 
who  knew  him  well,  were  very  devoted 
to  him  and  liked  him  exceedingly  as  a 
chief.  Among  other  things,  one  must 
say  that  his  department  had  always 
the  very  best  men,  taken  from  all  over 
the  country;  they  were  honest,  hard 
workers  and  helped  very  much  to  reform 
that  branch  of  the  civil  service.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance  had  a  very  numer- 
ous personnel  in  Petrograd  as  well  as 
in  the  provinces.  This  was  the  more 
important  on  account  of  the  many  temp- 
tations in  handling  the  public  moneys 
which  that  service  had  to  face. 

Politically,  however,  as  he  says  him- 
self in  the  preface,  Witte  was  always 
surrounded  with  enemies;  both  the  con- 
servatives and  liberals  did  not  like  nor 
trust  him.  To  the  former  he  seemed  too 
liberal;  being  a  very  clever  man,  he 
could  not  help  realizing  all  the  dangers 
of  a  short-sighted  reaction.  The  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  accused  him  of  being 


too  timid  in  his  political  reforms  in  not 
giving  the  people  enough  freedom.  The 
truth  is  that  Witte,  compared  with  west- 
ern European  statesmen,  was  a  conser- 
vative; only  the  very  unusual  and  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  the  Czar's  regime 
could  make  him  seem  a  liberal  at  all. 
His  position  was  in  that  respect  really 
a  tragic  one.  He  was  a  convinced  mon- 
archist, but  he  could  not  help  seeing 
that  the  Czar's  rule  was  undermining 
just  that  main  principle;  monarchy  was 
losing  its  prestige  and  its  hold  over  the 
people  on  account  of  the  foolish  policy 
of  Nicholas.  He  also  believed  in  a 
strong  and  well-organized  Church  and 
in  the  religious  education  of  the  people; 
in  this  respect  also  the  Russian  Church 
and  its  policy  were  to  him  a  constant 
source  of  disappointment  on  account  of 
its  shortcomings.  He  describes  in  his 
Memoirs  wonderfully  well  these  two  in- 
herent contradictions  and  gives  a  re- 
markable picture  of  the  way  Nicholas 
and  his  Court  were  governing  the  coun- 
try. 

Between  Witte  and  the  Czar  there 
existed  unabating  animosity.  The  Czar 
was  distinctly  jealous  of  Witte's  achieve- 
ments and  was  afraid  of  his  mental 
powers;  Witte,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
sponded by  despising  Nicholas  and  his 
unworthy  surroundings.  He  realized 
quite  well  his  own  advantages  over  this 
small  crowd  of  intriguers  and  flatterers. 
His  story  concerning  the  publication  of 
the  constitutional  manifesto  of  October, 
1905,  is  most  characteristic  in  this  re- 
spect: how  the  Czar  played  a  double 
game,  how  the  Court  intrigued  and  in- 
terfered, and  how  finally  they  had  to 
come  to  Witte,  asking  him  to  help  them 
at  the  critical -moment,  when  revolution 
seemed  inevitable.  He  did  save  them  at 
the  time,  succeeding  in  putting  down 
the  revolt  and  deferring  for  fifteen  years 
the  final  .revolution. 

He  failed  himself,  however,  in  achiev- 
ing a  lasting  result.  Here  arises  the 
great  question,  Why? 

Having  achieved  so  much,  having  car- 
ried so  many  reforms  and  having  done 
so  much  good  to  his  country,  at  the  very 
critical  moment  of  the  greatest  crisis  he 
failed  to  get  the  support  of  the  educated 
and  liberal  men  of  Russia,  though  surely 
they  were  standing  for  the  same  ideals 
and  working  for  the  same  political  re- 
forms. 

Witte's  life  in  this  respect  can  be  a 
very  instructive  lesson  in  statesmanship. 
He  failed  because  he  himself  had  no 
definite  political  programme  and  no 
sufficiently  strong  moral  ideals.  With- 
out the  latter  no  statesman,  no  matter 
how  clever  and  far-sighted,  can  ever  ac- 
complish great  and  lasting  results. 

The  climax  of  his  life  came  at  the 
critical  moment,  when  Russia  had  felt 
the  first  revolutionary  rumblings,  in  the 
fall  of  1905.  Witte  had  just  come  back 
from  the  United  States,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  a  most  brilliant 
diplomatic  victory,  having  signed  the 
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Portsmouth  Treaty  and  secured  for  his 
country  conditions  of  peace  much  more 
favorable  than  any  one  could  have  ex- 
pected. Russia  at  that  time  was  seeth- 
ing with  discontent. 

The  Government,  the  Czar  included, 
had  quite  evidently  lost  their  heads. 
They  felt  that  the  nation  was  not  back- 
ing them  any  more,  and  that  some  lib- 
eral concessions  were  unavoidable.  It 
was  a  great  opportunity  for  carrying 
through  constitutional  reforms.  The 
chapter  in  Witte's  Memoirs  dealing  with 
this  period  is  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive. He  tells  us  how  the  Czar, 
scared  as  he  was,  was  playing  a  double 
game  and  conducting  simultaneously 
transactions  with  Witte  and  his  political 
enemy,  the  reactionary  Goremykin.  He 
shows  us  how  the  Court  camarilla  got 
more  and  more  frightened  and  finally 
yielded  to  his  appointment  as  Prime 
Minister.  The  moment  was  most  pro- 
pitious. Witte,  knowing  the  condition 
of  the  country  and  realizing  the  alarm 
of  the  Court,  had  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  enforce  his  will  and  carry  any  re- 
forms he  wanted. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  he  lost 
this  unique  opportunity,  a  chance  that 
comes  to  a  man  once  in  a  century.  In 
his  Memoirs  he  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  unfortunately.  He  does  not  ex- 
plain the  real  cause  of  his  extraordinary 
failure,  namely,  the  refusal  of  the  edu- 
cated, liberal  Russians  to  back  his  ef- 
fort. The  reactionaries,  very  naturally, 
only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  him,  knowing  that  the  Czar  hated 
him  and  never  really  trusted  him,  hav- 
ing yielded  only  to  the  fear  of  revolu- 
tion. The  Socialist  parties  never  liked 
him  either;  he  was  too  strong  for  them 
and  much  too  loyal  to  the  principle  of 
monarchy.  Thus  his  only  hope  could 
have  been  the  liberal  center;  but  when 
the  liberals  refused  to  co-operate  he  was 
left  absolutely  alone,  in  a  state  of  isola- 
tion, which  deprived  him  of  any  means 
of  governing  the  country  in  a  liberal 
spirit.  He  had  to  succumb  to  the  reaction- 
ary forces,  and  was  dismissed  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  First  Duma, 
which  he  helped  to  create  and  call  to 
life.  It  was  a  most  tragic  moment  both 
for  him  and  for  his  country.  The  revo- 
lution was  consequently  only  put  off  for 
a  more  or  less  short  period. 

There  have  been  many  reasons  given 
by  political  writers  for  the  conspicuous 
failure  of  Witte,  but  not  many  adequate 
explanations.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
asserted  that  Witte's  fault  lay  in  his 
harshness  and  personal  lack  of  charm; 
he  was  too  unapproachable,  people  said. 
This  is  right.  But  this  reason  is  quite 
insufficient.  Many  liberal  leaders  would 
have  gladly  waived,  in  dealing  with  him, 
personal  comforts  for  higher  objects. 

Witte  himself  gives  another  reason. 
He  spoke  to  the  liberal  leaders,  told 
them  all  about  his  constitutional  plans, 
but  found  them  too  unpractical  and  unfit 
to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  This  is  certainly  very  unfair 
and  not  true.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
when  his  Memoirs  were  already  written 
and  hidden  away  in  Bayonne,  and  when 


the  revolutionary  specter  was  once  more 
looming  over  poor  Russia,  at  a  most  un- 
propitious  moment,  as  the  country  was 
at  war,  Witte  met  Miliukof  and  told 
him,  in  a  sad  voice,  that  if  the  liberals 
had  taken  part  in  his  government  in 
1905  all  this  could  have  been  avoided. 
Miliukof  rightly  answered  by  putting 
the  fatal  question,  Whose  fault  was  it 
that  the  liberals  then  declined?  Witte, 
instead  of  answering,  turned  away  and 
walked  off.  As  an  extremely  clever  man 
he  must  have  known  by  that  time  whose 
fault  it  was. 

The  liberals  did  not  trust  him,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  he  had  no  definite 
political  programme  and  no  strong 
moral  ideals.  He  was  a  typical  oppor- 
tunist, though  extremely  clever  and 
shrewd,  but  without  any  scruples.  They 
knew  that  at  heart  he  was  no  liberal, 
but  a  stanch  monarchist  and  conserva- 
tive, standing  for  the  constitutional 
principles  only  half-heartedly,  because 
of  the  outward  pressure  of  revolutionary 
events.  They  realized  that  if  they 
should  take  part  in  his  government  they 
would  have  been  used  only  as  catspaws 
and  would  have  surely  failed.  The  re- 
actionary forces  at  that  time  were  still 
much  too  strong  and  Witte  would  in  no 
way  have  been  able  to  shield  the  liberals 
from  the  coming  onslaught  of  the  Czar 
and  the  Court.  It  was  indeed  a  sad  and 
tragic  moment  for  Russia. 

The  Memoirs  prove  conclusively  that 
Witte's  political  ideas  were  of  a  very 
conservative  type,  that  he  was  a  con- 
vinced monarchist  and  devout  Church- 
man, though  he  accepted  constitutional- 
ism as  a  call  of  the  time.  This  volume 
of  Witte's  Memoirs  will  always  remain 
an  indispensable  source  of  information 
for  all  historians  who  may  choose  to 
deal  with  modern  Russian  history.  The 
author's  narrative  is  well  written,  abso- 
lutely accurate  and  dependable,  his  facts 
are  generally  correct,  his  statements 
right,  with  one  exception,  the  above-men- 
tioned story  of  his  transactions  with  the 
liberals  in  the  autumn  of  1905  (Chapter 
XII,  especially  pages  325  and  ff.)  ;  this 
is  the  only  instance  in  which  he  avoids 
telling  the  real  truth  and  tries  to  put 
the  blame  on  other  people's  shoulders. 

Most  valuable  are  Witte's  descriptions 
of  personal  characteristics  of  men  he 
had  to  deal  with.  Such  are  his  analyses 
of  the  two  Emperors — Alexander  III, 
whom  he  admired  so  much,  and  Nicholas 
II,  who  was  in  so  many  ways  the  exact 
antithesis  of  his  father.  Such  also  are 
his  portraits  of  various  other  ministers 
of  the  Czar,  the  governors-general,  and 
similar  functionaries.  Witte's  accounts 
of  their  merits  and  shortcomings  are  ex- 
ceedingly good  and  true,  for  Witte  was 
a  very  shrewd  observer  of  men. 

Besides  the  personal  characteristics, 
the  best  chapters  of  the  book  are  I 
and  III,  in  which  the  author  tells  us  the 
story  of  his  youth  and  early  career,  as 
well  as  of  his  really  great  achievements 
as  one  of  Russia's  best  Ministers  of  Fi- 
nance. On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
cordant note  of  the  Memoirs  is  Witte's 
conceit  and  constant  endeavor  to  ex- 
culpate himself  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 


The  reader  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
latter  motive  was  all-powerful  when  the 
Memoirs  were  written. 

However,  we  repeat,  no  historian  deal- 
ing with  modern  Russia  will  be  able  in,- 
the  future  to  do  without  this  valuable 
volume. 

THE  NEW  BOOKS 

FICTION   AND  DRAMA 
BIG    YEAR    (THE).     A    College    Story.  By 
Meade  Minnigerode.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 

This  college  story  has  an  abundance 
of  action  and  a  superabundance  of  slang. 
There  is  an  adoring  newsboy  and  an 
adored  athletic  collegian  and  a  wonder- 
fully intelligent  dog.  The  feminine  ele- 
ment is  supplied  chiefly  by  one  young 
lady  who  modestly  keeps  in  the  back- 
ground. We  advise  anxious  mothers, 
more  anxious  grandmothers,  and  eager 
college  critics  not  to  take  the  story  toft*, 
seriously.  Doubtless  college  boys  have 
an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  which 
lead  them  into  rough-housing  that  some- 
times approaches  rioting,  but  these  are 
the  mere  incidents,  if  not  the  excres- 
cences, of  college  life,  not  its  substance 
nor  even  its  chief  characteristic. 

CHIEF  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMATISTS.  Sec- 
ond Series.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Thomas 
H.  Dickinson.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston. 

A  welcome  collection.  Here  are  eight- 
een plays,  recent  or  nearly  so.  The 
majority  of  them  stand  the  test  of  read- 
ing admirably.  To  "pick  and  choose" 
a  few,  one  is  glad  enough  for  a  chance 
to  read  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln," Walter's  "The  Easiest  Way,"  St. 
John  Ervine's  "Mixed  Marriage,"  Arnold 
Bennett's  "Milestones,"  and  that  deli- 
cious rendering  of  Chinese  drama  "The 
Yellow  Jacket." 

GOLDEN  PARROT  (THE).  By  Frederic  A. 
Fenger.  Illustrated.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

A  fine  sea  tale!  Two  elderly  "Tads," 
as  the  author  delights  to  call  them, 
start  out  with  the  idea  of  having  an 
ancient  little  schooner  towed  about  for 
them  as  a  houseboat,  but  quickly  catch 
the  fervor  of  real  sailing,  have  the  Par- 
rot refitted,  and  ultimately  get  to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  They  combine  treasure 
hunting  with  the  romance  of  ocean 
cruising.  Their  reward  is  moderate  in 
amount  but  abundant  in  the  humorous 
incidents  involved.  All  yachtsmen  and 
catboatmen  will  rejoice  in  this  jolly 
tale. 

GUNSIGHT  PASS.  By  William  MacLeod  Raine. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

A  cowboy  and  villain  story  full  of  ex- 
citing incidents. 

HARE  (THE).  By  Ernest  Oldmeadow.  The 
Century  Company,  New  York. 

A  sort  of  sequel  to  the  author's  "Cog- 
gin,"  which  is  a  capital  and  unusual 
study  of  a  boy's  life  mingled  with  a 
deeply  felt  plea  for  what  the  author 
deems  the  ancient  and  true  religious 
faith.  In  the  present  story  Coggin 
grown  up  is  less  interesting  than  was 
before  Coggin  the  boy,  and  the  spiritual 
purpose  is  more  to  the  front. 


THE  EDITORS'  MAIL  BAG 


SAYING  PRAYERS  AND 
PLAYING  CARDS 

Abe  you  not  saying  more  than  your 
prayers  when  you  assert  "on  excel- 
lent authority  that  ...  his  [President 
Harding's]  choice  for  what  is  probably 
the  most  important  ambassadorial  office 
...  is  founded  upon  his  sense  of  indebt- 
edness to  Colonel  Harvey,"  etc.? 

To  even  those  of  simple  mind  it  occurs 
that  President  Harding  knew  that,  as 
you  say,  Colonel  Harvey  "is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subterranean  methods 
of  political  management." 

In  this  day  and  time,  one  hopes  Presi- 
dent Harding  will  appoint  to  all  am- 
bassadorial offices  men  who  will  know 
how  to  play  the  cards  the  United  States 
holds,  and  not  drop  them! 

Rather!  S.  G.  Hayden. 

The  Dean  Emeritus  is  away  from 
home  to-day!  S.  G.  H. 

The  House  of  (Emeritus)  the  Dean's  Wife, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

THE  CULT  OF  SOPHISTI- 
CATION 

I have  to  laugh  at  Trenholm;  he's  so 
emphatic.  "See  that  sign,"  he  said; 
we  were  out  in  his  car;  there  was  in- 
finite scorn  in  his  voice.  "  'Drive  slow. 
Children  Use  This  Road.'  And  what 
road  won't  they  use?  We're  a  nation  of 
children,  afraid  to  grow  up.  You  might 
think  it  a  sin — a  sin  to  be  wise  and 
mature,  a  sin  to  question  the  pathos  and 
folly  of  life,  or  that  children  were  the 
best  of  God's  creatures,  above  the  angels 
or  men;  yet  God  put  a  man,  a  gardener, 
and  a  women  in  Eden. 

"We're  a  nation  'of  children.  Not 
Peter  Pans,  mind  you.  Barrie  knew  bet- 
ter; it  is  only  the  fairies  whose  youth 
takes  on  none  of  the  cruelty,  none  of  the 
awkwardness,  insolent  bragging  and 
posturing  of  boys,  the  simpering  of  girls. 
They  are  honest,  but  we  ...  we  may 
age,  yet,  wrinkled  and  worn,  we  refuse 
to  grow  up.  Penrod's  the  stuff — we  are 
!  not  equal  to  the  lion's  roar.  .  .  .  Our 
books  must  be  all  of  one  syllable — prop- 
er for  schools;  and  our  schools  must 
prepare  for  this  semblance  of  life,  this 
hoax  of  know-nothing,  with  babies 
brought  in  by  the  doctor  and  sinners 
roasting  in  hell.  Let  there  be  one  moment 
of  genuine  awe  at  the  wonder,  one  ges- 
ture embracing  the  passion  of  life,  and 
the  book  is  suppressed.  Say  that  women 
are  aught  but  divine,  that  a  man  offers 
more  than  a  kiss  when  he  comes  seeking 
them  out,  and— well,  the  movies  are  cen- 
sored again,  for  at  all  costs  we  must  re- 
main immature,  with  illusions,  the  silly 
illusions  of  youth. 

I  "So  you  have  no  art  and  can  have 
none,  for  it  is  the  business  of  art  to  dis- 
illusion as  Lear  does  or  Falstaff  or  the 
terrible  novels  by  Tolstoy.  You  cannot 
have  both  your  security  from  contact 
with  life  and  Ibsen's  'Ghosts'  or  Schnitz- 
ler's  genial  philandering.  You  must 
choose;  and  we  have  chosen,  fearful  of 


We  boil  at  different 
degrees. 


Emerson. 


growing  up,  a  nation  of  children  with 
politicians  ruling  us  and  the  cold,  pas- 
sionless chorus  girl  our  Cleopatra  for 
whom  the  world  is  lost." 

George  Gordon. 

National  Press  Club, 
Washington. 


THE  AUTO  HORN  AGAIN 

A correspondent  of  yours  has,  I 
think,  somewhat  misunderstood  my 
position  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile horn. 

He  says  that  he  considers  it  a  neces- 
sary part  of  automobile  operation  on  the 
highway.  In  this  I  certainly  agree  with 
him. 

I  also  agree  with  him  that  the  most 
satisfactory  way  for  informing  a  follow- 
ing auto  that  the  car  ahead  is  about  to 
make  some  change  in  direction  or  speed 
is  an  indicator  on  the  rear  of  the  car 
and  operated  by  the  driver.  But  so  long 
as  the  authorities  have  not  as  yet 
ordered  anything  of  the  kind  we  are  left 
in  an  unfortunate  predicament. 

About  my  professional  work  I  drive  a 
roadster,  and  on  wet  as  well  as  cold 
days  I  must  have  my  curtains  on,  and 
with  them  on  I  cannot  extend  my  hand 
and  neither  can  I  signal  through  the 
rear  window,  as  one  can  do  in  a  closed 
car,  because  it  is  too  small. 

Thus  I  am  left  to  the  alternative  of 
my  reverse  mirror,  through  which  I  try 
to  watch  my  rear  while  at  the  same  time 
I  am  watching  ahead,  and  the  mirror 
is  of  very  little  use  on  wet  or  foggy 
days.  If  I  could  use  my  horn  to  indicate 
my  change  of  speed  or  direction,  I  feel 
sure  that  I  should  be  much  better  re- 
lated to  my  needs. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  horn  for  warning 
pedestrians,  I  am  certainly  favorable  if 
it  is  not  depended  upon  to  get  him  out 
of  danger  and  at  the  same  time  the 
driver  will  put  his  machine  under  con- 
trol so  that  he  can  stop  soon  enough  to 
prevent  an  accident. 

An  accident  reported  in  the  daily  pa- 
per recently  illustrates  my  point.  A 
man  was  run  down  and,  I  believe, 
fatally  hurt.  In  the  driver's  excuse  for 
the  affair  he  stated  that  the  victim  had 
plenty  of  time  to  .get  out  of  the  way 
after  he  sounded  his  horn.  As  I  look  at 
it,  if  the  man  had  time  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  the  driver  had  plenty  of  time 


to  have  averted  the  accident  by  slowing 
up. 

An  experience  of  mine,  last  sum- 
mer, illustrates  the  advantage  of  some- 
times not  depending  on  the  horn  to 
warn  pedestrians.  I  was  driving  down 
a  mild  grade  in  a  small  village;  on  my 
right  an  electric  car  was  going  up  the 
hill  at  a  good  speed;  suddenly  a  young 
man  sprang  from  the  sidewalk  on  the 
left,  making  his  best  speed  to  catch  that 
car  and  having  no  eyes  for  anything 
else.  It  looked  as  though  he  was  due  to 
be  an  auto  victim. 

I  did  not  sound  my  horn,  because  it 
would  take  a  little  time  that  I  needed 
to  keep  from  killing  the  man.  I  stopped 
my  car  by  the  time  he  reached  it,  and 
he  only  stumbled  against  the  front  and 
was  not  materially  injured.  I  am  con- 
fident I  should  have  killed  him  if  I  had 
attempted  to  avert  the  casualty  by 
sounding  my  horn.  The  young  man 
promptly  took  himself  off,  evidently 
much  chagrined  by  the  experience.  The 
course  which  I  took  was  upheld  by  wit- 
nesses. 

I  often  hestitate  to  blow  my  horn 
when  pedestrians  are  crossing  the  street 
in  front  of  me,  as  they  often  heedlessly 
do,  because  I  have  found  that  they  are 
quite  as  likely  to  jump  into  danger  as 
out  of  it.  The  only  way  to  save  them 
from  their  own  stupidity  is  to  slow  up. 

Of  course  there  is  the  bumptious  in- 
dividual who  insists  on  his  right  of  way. 
To  such  I  would  recommend  the  verse 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  "Herald" 
recently: 

Here  lies  the  body  of  William  May, 
Who  died  protesting  his  right  of  way, 
He  was  right,  dead  right,  as  he  trav- 
eled along, 
But  he's  just  as  dead  as  though  he'd 
been  wrong. 

The  "Automobilist"  published  several 
aphorisms  in  a  recent  number,  among 
which  was  the  following:  "The  best 
driver  uses  his  horn  the  least." 

John  J.  Shaw. 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 


A  FEMINIST  ON  FEMINISM 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  maga- 
zine "Asia"  an  article  entitled  "A 
Camera  Man  in  Borneo"  contains  a. 
picture  of  some  Tenggara  women 
who  are  described  as  feminists,  ap- 
parently because  they  smoke  cigar- 
ettes and  do  all  the  work  of  the  vil- 
lage. Can  feminism  be  more  tersely 
and  accurately  symbolized?  —  From 
"By  the  Way"  in  The  Outlook  for 
March  SO,  1921. 

Herewith  I  enclose  a  clipping  from 
the  March  30  issue  of  The  Outlook 
which  is  certainly  amazing.  I  take  it 
the  last  sentence  is  your  own,  and,  as 
I  have  been  a  feminist  since  I  was  a 
little  girl,  have  been  active  in  the  move- 
ment, and  have  known  hundreds  of 
other  feminists  and  never  one  who 
used  tobacco  in  any  form,  I  should  like 
to  enquire  if  the  editor  really  knows 
any  such  person  either.    Neither  do  we 
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wish  to  monopolize  the  "work  of  the 
village"  or  other  part  of  the  country. 
We  only  want  to  have  a  little  girl  have 
the  same  chance  to  develop  her  God- 
given  powers  as  the  little  boy  and  not 
be  forced  into  only  the  lowest  paid 
work. 

But  perhaps  you  are  thinking  I  am 
too  literal.  You  only  meant  that  fem- 
inists want  to  be  like  men.    To  this  I 


will  answer  that  we  only  wish  the  right 
to  be  human  beings  and  feel  quite  will- 
ing to  take  the  natural  handicaps  of  our 
sex,  knowing  they  are  no  greater  than 
those  of  men.  It  is  the  very  opposite 
type  that  ape  the  men,  both  in  other  re- 
spects and  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  though 
that  is  not  inherently  masculine  though 
in  this  country  more  common  to  men 
than  women.  For  the  latest  word  in  femi- 


nism let  me  refer  you  to  the  last  chapter 
in  Proverbs  where  the  model  woman  is 
pictured  as  wife  and  mother  and  a  cap- 
tain of  industry  also.  Who  has  a  bet- 
ter right  to  the  pursuit  of  all  forms  of 
labor  than  the  sex  that,  originated  most" 
of  it?  Helen  Lovell  Million. 

Hardin  Junior  College  and  Conserva- 
tory for  Young  Women.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor C.  H.  Hardin,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
Founder;  John  W.  Million,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  President.    Mexico,  Missouri. 


THE  OUTLOOK  KNOCKS  AT  THE  DOOR 


AMBASSADOR  FROM 
EVERYWHERE  1 

The  Outlook  professes  to  be  "An 
Illustrated  Journal  of  Current  Life." 
It  is  to  be  judged  by  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  its  editors  and  publishers  as 
thus  announced. 

Twelve  copies  of  the  magazine  lie -on 
my  office  library  table.  The  front  cover 
of  each  of  this  dozen  challenges  my  at- 
tention. The  big  colorful  "O"  is  espe- 
cially distinctive,  and  catches  the  eye 
sweeping  its  glances  across  a  half  hun- 
dred publications  on  the  news-stand. 
Even  a  wayfaring  man  cannot  miss  the 
appeal  of  the  front-cover  cuts,  frequently 
in  pleasing  and  yet  striking  color,  grip- 
ping with  real  human  interest.  This, 
whether  the  illustration  shows  us  in  life- 
like attitude  and  expression  the  exultant 
and  incomparable  "Teddy"  talking  to 
Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry,  his  hat  high  in 
air,  or  an  autograph  letter  of  the  most 
famous  showman  of  America  and  the 
world,  or  an  American  college  football 
team  in  sturdy  combat,  or  a  long  line  of 
dignified  college  presidents,  becapped 
and  begowned,  culled  by  selective  draft 
to  tell  us  how  the  intellectual  high- 
brows are  going  to  vote  in  the  approach- 
ing Presidential  election. 

With  me  and  in  my  profession,  a  book 
or  magazine  without  an  adequate  index 
or  table  of  contents  is  vexing  and  use- 
less. A  good  table  of  contents,  even  in 
a  weekly  journal  of  "current  life,"  is  of 
paramount  importance.  I  have  no  zest 
for  playing  hide-and-seek  in  a  hunt  for 
the  literary  bill  of  fare.  The  "Table  of 
Contents"  of  The  Outlook  is  never  far 
from  the  front  cover,  is  boiled  down 
into  a  clear,  clean  column  of  real 
guide-posts,  and  squarely  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  busy  reader. 

Each  day  there  come  to  me  a  Chicago 
newspaper,  an  evening  and  a  morning 
paper  published  in  my  own  State,  and 
during  the  week  I  read  two  weekly  news- 
papers published  where  I  live.  By  Sat- 
urday I  feel  the  need  of  a  winnowing  of 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  And  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  my  Outlook  comes.  It 
brings  me  a  fine  resume  of  what  is  going 
on  in  America  and  the  world,  much  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  "sweetness  and  light," 
and  of  the  best  that  is  being  "thought 
and  said"  in  the  world  everywhere.  I 
like  tfie  breacth  and  vision  of  its  edi- 
torial articles,  the  manly  courage  and 

'In  the  first  or  The  Outlook's  Prize  Contests 
this  was  one  of  the  letters  received. — The  Pub- 
lisher. 


hopefulness  of  them.  The  Outlook  is 
my  Saturday  evening  visitor,  a  welcome 
ambassador  from  everywhere. 

Sometimes  we  Westerners  have  been 
wont  to  feel  that  the  East,  accusing  us 
of  being  provincial,  is  herself  provincial, 
ignorant  of  the  dramatic  development 
of  the  West.  This  feeling  of  pique  can- 
not with  justice  or  truth  be  directed 
against  The  Outlook.  It  is  not  running 
in  the  ruts  of  provincialism,  but  is  giv- 
ing space  to  ideas  worth  while  from 
writers  domiciled  everywhere.  An 
Iowa  woman  recently  contributed  an 
illuminating  sketch  of  the  lives  of 
women  on  the  farms  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  There  was  a  time  when  she 
could  not  have  broken  the  ice.  The 
Outlook  has  fairly  earned  the  right  to 
be  called  truly  American. 

Harlan,  Iowa.  EDWARD  S.  WHITE. 


WEARY  OF  POTS  AND  PANS1 

WEARY  Of  pOtS 
and  pans  and 
socks,  I  sank  into 
an  easy  chair,  heart- 
ily wishing  that 
housekeeping  had 
never  been  invented. 

As  I  sat,  suddenly 
a  door  opened  before 
me  and  a  friendly 
voice  called,  "Come, 
have  a  chat  with 
me."  With  pleasure 
I  hastened  to  my 
friend  as  he  told  me  briefly  and  enthu- 
siastically of  the  thousand-dollar-a-plate 
dinner  recently  given  in  New  York;  of 

'Another  of  the  letters  received  in  The  Outlook's 
First  Prize  Contest. — The  Publisher. 


In  the  Second  Prize  Contest 
on  the  subject  "What  the 
World  War  Did  To  Me" 
over  five  hundred  letters 
were  received.  The  prize  win- 
ners will  be  announced  soon. 


the  most  important  bills  now  before 
Congress;  of  the  latest  developments  in 
the  fields  of  astronomy,  music,  and 
sports;  and  of  conditions  in  war-torn 
Europe. 

The  door-bell  interrupted  us. 

"Let  me  introduce  you  to  Dr.  Abbott," 
said  my  friend.  "He  has  an  interesting 
tale  to  relate."  And  it  was  fun  to  watch 
the  eyes  of  the  venerable  Lyman  Abbott, 
sparkling  reminiscently,  as  he  recounted 
the  enterprising  adventures  of  his  old- 
time  friend  P.  T.  Barnum. 

"Another  time,"  concluded  Dr.  Abbott, 
"I'll  tell  you  about  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier  as  he  was  in  my  boyhood  days." 

"Have  you  heard  about  the  Mexican 
situation  lately?"  asked  my  friend  as 
Dr.  Abbott  left. 

"No;  but  I  suppose  she  is  in  as  bad 
a  state  as  ever,"  I  replied. 

"I  have  just  visited  that  country," 
said  he.  "Let  me  give  you  my  impres- 
sions." 

I  was  amazed  as  he  revealed  to  me  the 
needs  and  helplessness  of  Mexico.  He 
even  argued  our  responsibility  toward 
that  country. 

And  so,  choosing  one  current  topic 
and  then  another,  he  talked  on,  season- 
ing the  seriousness  of  his  conversation 
with  comical  anecdotes  and  funny  pic- 
tures. Occasionally  he  handed  me  snap- 
shots taken  on  his  travels.  I  regretted 
that  he  hadn't  time  to  explain  more 
fully  the  pictures  which  he  took  in 
Japan.  I  was  much  impressed  by  his 
account  of  the  artist  who  had  the  imagi- 
nation to  make  out  of  drab  New  York 
scenes  two  such  beautiful  etchings  as 
he  showed  me.  I  felt  that  this  was  a 
rare  friend,  indeed,  who  could  so  fully 
inform  without  boring,  and  who  could 
display  so  much  humor  without  being 
ridiculous. 

"There  is  nothing  one-sided  about  this 
man,"  thought  I.  "Whether  the  topic 
be  religion  or  politics,  travel  or  busi- 
ness, his  mind  is  open,  his  information 
is  accurate,  and  his  views  liberal  and 
sound." 

He  had  begun  telling  me  about  some 
new  books,  but  I  had  to  interrupt  him, 
for  I  heard  the  children  coming  from 
school  and  I  recalled  that  the  luncheon, 
hour  had  come. 

"Please  come  again,"  I  begged  as  I 
closed  the  door  after  him.  I  felt  rested  i 
and  refreshed. 

I  had  read  The  Outlook. 

Clara  Paine  Otis. 

White  Plains,  New  York. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 

Numerous  copies  of  The  Outlook,  after 
they  have  been  read  by  subscribers, 
are  sent  to  others  who  are  unable  to 
subscribe.  The  Outlook  will  be  glad  to 
act  as  a  clearing-house  for  those  who 
would  like  to  send  their  copies  to  others 
but  who  do  not  know  where  they  would 
be  acceptable.  We  have  the  names  and 
addresses  of  a  number  of  friends  of  The 
Outlook  to  whom  its  absence  is  a  real 
loss.  If  you  wish  to  share  your  copy 
with  an  appreciative  reader  who  is  now 
deprived  of  it,  please  let  us  know. 

At  the  risk  of  discouraging  our  friends 
who  publish  periodicals  for  women, 
we  drop  casually  into  this  column  the 
following  from  Maine:  "I  value  The 
Outlook  partly  because  it  has  never 
made  a  bid  for  women  subscribers  by 
introducing  a  purely  feminine  section. 
I  am  withal  a  very  commonplace  and 
home-keeping  woman." 

Another  "Publisher's  Note"  is  to 
be  found  on  page  658 


A  RECORRECTION 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Stimson  writes  on 
page  606  of  The  Outlook  of  April  13 
of  a  misstatement  contained  in  my  ar- 
ticle on  "Uncle  Sam's  Tin  Halo"  on  page 
726  of  the  issue  of  December  22,  1920. 

He  refers  evidently  to  the  table  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
which  I  used  to  show  the  waste  of  time 
and  effort  in  the  entire  change  in  diplo- 
matic representatives  by  an  incoming 
administration.  This  table  explicitly 
states  that  Mr.  Stimson  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  January  2,  1915  (Mr. 
Stimson  says  he  presented  them  on 
January  1,  1915,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
the  official  record  of  January  2  is  cor- 
rect), and  that  there  was  a  delay  of  one 
year  nine  months  and  twenty-eight  days 
before  the  post  at  Buenos  Aires  was 
filled  by  President  Wilson.  I  submit  that 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  is 
shown  by  subtracting  January  2,  1915, 
from  March  4,  1913. 

The  table  I  used  is  not  concerned  with 
the  personal  negotiations  between  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Mr.  Stimson  and  the 
subsequent  confirmation  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Senate,  nor  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  Buenos  Aires  by  ship,  which 
Mr.  Stimson  narrates  in  detail.  It  re- 
lates solely  to  the  delay  in  filling  diplo- 
matic posts  at  Buenos  Aires,  as  well  as 
at  Berlin,  Constantinople,  London,  Ma- 
drid, Paris,  Petrograd,  Rome,  Tokyo, 
and  Vienna  after  the  then  new  adminis- 
tration came  into  power. 

Andrew  Ten  Eyck. 

Albany,  April  M,  1921. 

[The  caption  beneath  the  table  may 
have  misled  Mr.  Stimson,  but  the  table 
itself  indicates  that  the  total  wasted 
time  was  computed  from  the  election  of 
the  new  President. — The  Editors.] 


Selected  Gospel  Hymns 

A  new  book  just  issued.  271  Hymns  and  Scripture  Readings, 
selected  from  the  famous 

MOODY  &  SANKEY  GOSPEL  HYMNS  1  to  6 

A  handy  volume  in  durable  cloth  binding. 
S50  per  100  Carriage  extra 

The  Bigluw  &  Main  Co.,  156  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Park  Line 


The  thrilling  canyon  of  the  Shoshone  River 
—  on   the  srenirally  -famous  Cody  Road 


^he  complete  tour 
of  Yellowstone  National  fork  is 

-in,  Gardiner  Gateway -out,  Cody  Tioad 


Note  what  the  Burlington-Northern 
Pacific  Planned  Vacation  offers  you  at 
no  additional  cost ! 

As  you  ride  along  the  winding  Yellow 
stone  River,  formed  from  melting  snows 
and  geysers,  to  the  northern  entrance  at 
Gardiner,  you  traverse  a  most  pictur- 
esque valley  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
— below,  luxuriant  fields  sculptured  by 
glaciers  and  rivers  of  lava — above,  mas- 
sive peaks  formed  by  volcanic  action  and 
snow-flecked  or  cloud-kissed.  Near  the 
gateway  the  Devil's  Slide  betokens  the 
reputed  sufferings  of  His  Majesty  as  he 
hurtled  down  the  mountain  side. 

Through  the  Park — then,  Cody  Road  ! 
For  90  miles  it  tortuously  squirms  over 
Sylvan  Pass,  circles  smiling  Sylvan  Lake, 
passes  the  gigantic  Government  irriga- 
tion dam  (328  feet  high)  and  follows  a 
chiseled  highway  in  the  shadows  of  the 
vertical  and  jagged  walls  of  Shoshone 
Canyon. 

Only  by  entering  or  leaving  Yellow- 
stone Park  through  the  Cody  Entrance 
can  the  Cody  Road  be  seen.  Burlington- 
Northern  Pacific  Planned  Vacation  in- 
cludes the  motor  drive  along  this  mar- 
velous mountain  highway — without  side 


The  famous  Gardiner  Gateway, 
dedicated  in  1903  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  then  President  of  the 
United  Stales. 


trip  or  extra  cost.  In,  Gardiner — out, 
Cody,  or  vice  versa  if  preferred. 

Also,  for  the  price  of  your  round  trip 
ticket  to  Yellowstone  Park,  you  go  to 
Colorado — where,  at  reasonable  cost,  you 
can  revel  in  the  peaceful  beauty  of  more 
snow-capped  mountains,  myriads  of 
gorgeous  wild  flowers,  virgin  forests — 
can  golf,  climb,  walk,  fish,  drive,  rest,  as 
long  as  you  wish.  Make  side  trip  from 
Loveland  to  Rocky  Mountain  National- 
Estes  Park.  Continue  on  to  Denver 
by  motor  or  rail  and  side-trip  to  the 
Pike's  Peak  Region,  Colorado  Glaciers, 
Denver's  Mountain  Parks,  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  and  other  numerous  re- 
sort regions — at  your  pleasure. 

See  these  places  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  scenic  supremacy  of  America 
— on  a  Burlington  -  Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacation  ! 


Free  Book  of 
Yellowstone  Park 

Contains  maps  and  dia- 
grams —  everything  you 
want  to  know  about  the 
park.    Send  for  your  copy. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Northern  Pacific  Railway 
St,  Paul,  Minn. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  OUTLOOK 


A  WEEKLY  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY 
BY  J.  MADISON  GATHANY 

SCARBOROUGH  SCHOOL,  SCARBORODGH-ON- HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Both  of  these  countries  are  constantly 
experiencing  political  and  industrial 
troubles  and  difficulties.  Does  it  follow 
that  democracy  is  an  unstable  and  inse 
cure  form  of  government?  Has  democ- 
racy accomplished  as  much  as  other 
kinds  of  government  for  the  well-being 
of  the  people?  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions in  this  paragraph  no  better  refer- 
ence could  be  given  than  "Modern  De- 
mocracies," by  Viscount  Bryce  (Macmil- 
lan). 


Railway  Reform 

ON  another  page  The  Outlook  treats 
editorially  of  what  is  perhaps  our 
most  important  domestic  problem 
at  the  present  time,  the  problem  of  rail- 
way reform. 

Should  the  National  agreements  im- 
posed on  the  railways  during  the  war 
by  the  Federal  Railway  Administration 
be  abrogated?  Illustrate  your  answer 
and  discuss  it  somewhat  fully. 

Who  are  the  real  railway  owners? 
How  can  you  prove  your  answer? 

Do  the  stockholders  help  shape  our 
railway  policies?   If  not,  should  they? 

What  is  the  difference  between  rail- 
way control  and  management  by  the 
Government  and  Government  ownership 
of  railways?  Is  it  essential  that  the 
public  keep  the  meaning  of  these  terms 
free  from  confusion? 

What  effect  has  the  prosperity  of 
the  railways  on  other  industries?  In 
giving  your  answer  name  particular  in- 
dustries and  show  how  railway  pros- 
perity actually  affects  them. 

Where  do  you  place  responsibility  for 
the  condition  in  which  our  railways  are 
at  the  present  time? 

Two  short  but  valuable  chapters  to 
read  on  the  problem  of  American  trans- 
portation are  those  found  in  "American 
Economic  Life,"  by  H.  R.  Burch  (Mac- 
millan),  pages  273  to  283,  and  chapter 
19  in  "Elementary  Economics,"  by 
Thomas  N.  Carver  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

Can  you  answer  all  the  questions 
asked  at  the  endings  of  these  chapters? 

England  Escapes  a  General 
Strike 

Is  coal  absolutely  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  Great  Britain  as  a  great  Power? 
Specifically,  in  what  way  would  lack  of 
a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  coal  af- 
fect England? 

Would  it  be  wise  and  just  to  pool  the 
profits  of  such  an  industry  as  mining 
and  fix  wages  at  a  level  which  the  aver- 
age mining  company  could  afford  to 
pay?  Or  would  it  be  unjust  to  make  the 
stronger  and  better  equipped  industrial 
companies  help  bear  the  wage  burden  of 
the  weaker  and  more  poorly  equipped 
companies? 

Should  the  mining  of  coal  be  looked 
upon  as  essentially  the  means  of  mak- 
ing profits,  or  should  the  mines  be 
worked  merely  to  meet  expenses?  What 
reasons  can  you  submit  for  your  answer? 

What  comparisons  can  you  make  be- 
tween the  way  industrial  troubles  are 
handled  in  England  and  the  way  they 
are  handled  in  the  United  States? 

America  and  Great  Britain  are  the  two 
great  democracies  in  the  modern  world. 


1  These  questions  and  comments  are  designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  current  events  classes 
and  clubs,  debating  societies,  teachers  of  history 
and  English,  and  the  like,  but  also  for  discus- 
sion in  the  home  and  for  suggestions  to  any 
reader  who  desires  to  study  current  affairs  as 
well  as  to  read  about  them. — The  Editors. 


Foreign  Policy :  President 
Harding's  Message 

With  what  statements  about  President 
Harding's  foreign  policy  found  in  the 
English  press  as  quoted  in  The  Outlook 
do  you  agree?  With  what  ones  do  you 
disagree?  Explain  why  you  think  about 
these  English  comments  as  you  do. 

Do  you  like  the  French  comments 
quoted  in  this  poll  of  the  press  better 
than  you  do  the  English?  Explain  why 
or  why  not. 

Should  we  pay  any  attention  to  what 
the  Germans  think  about  our  President's 
Message?  What  reasons  can  you  give 
for  answering  as  you  do? 

Are  you  pleased  or  displeased  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
since  March  4?  What  particular  in- 
stances can  you  give  in  answering  this 
question? 

Four  books  which  would  be  very  help- 
ful to  read  in  this  connection  are: 
"French  Foreign  Policy,"  by  Graham  H. 
Stuart  (Century) ;  "The  Passing  of  the 
New  Freedom,"  by  James  M.  Beck 
(George  H.  Doran) ;  "Problems  of  To- 
day," by  Moorfield  Storey  (Houghton 
Mifflin) ;  and  "Contemporary  French 
Politics,"  by  Raymond  Leslie  Buell  (Ap- 
pleton). 

League  or  Association 

State  in  your  own  words  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  conceptions  of  in- 
ternational relations  which  are  raised 
by  contrasting  a  league  with  an  associa- 
tion of  nations. 

Which  one  of  these  two  conceptions  of 
international  relations  do  you  cham- 
pion?   Explain  carefuly  your  reason. 

Are  you  glad  that  the  Senate  during 
President  Wilson's  Administration  did 
not  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles?  How 
carefully  did  you  weigh  your  answer  to 
this  question? 

Define  carefully  the  following  terms: 
International  law,  diplomacy,  commu- 
nity, incompatible,  super-state. 

Have  you  read  the  following  books  on 
the  League  of  Nations?  "American 
World  Policies,"  by  David  Jayne  Hill 
(Doran);  "The  League  of  Nations  at 
Work,"  by  A.  Sweetser  (Macmillan) ; 
"Taft  Papers  on  the  League  of  Nations," 
by  W.  H.  Taft  (Macmillan) ;  "The  First 
Year  of  the  League  of  Nations,"  by  G. 
G.  Wilson  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
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Edition 

Largest  abridgment  of  the  famous 
New  International 

Superior  to  all  other  abridgments  in 

VOCABULARY-  100,000  Entries,  includ- 
ing new  words,  such  as  ace,  avion,  soviet, 
profiteer,  blimp.  Synonyms — None  other 
so  full.  Guide  to  Pronunciation— It  alone 
gives  rules  for  Latin  and  Spanish.  Rules 
for  SPELLING  difficult  words,  plurals.etc. 

RICH  Supplemental  Vocabularies  of  practical 
value.   A  Vocabulary  of  Rimes— Conveni- 
ent, serviceable.    A  Glossary  of  Scottish 
Words.    Christian  Names.    Foreign  Words  and 
Phrases.    Aids  to  Literary  Workers,  consisting: 
of  Abbreviations,  Rules  for  Punctuation,  etc. 

1248  Pages.   1700  Illustrations. 
Thin-Paper  Edition  de  Luxe,  Size  6x8  7-8x11-2  in. 
Art  Canvas, dark  blue,  marbleedge, indexed,  $6.00 
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For  Christian  investors.  You 
receive  regular,  generous,  non- 
taxable life  income.  Your  money 
helps  a  Christian  enterprise. 

Ask  for  Booklet  1.  American  Bible  Society 
25  Bible  House.  Aster  Place,  New  York. 
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REED    5    BARTON.   TAUNTON.  MASS. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR. 
RECONSTRUCTION 

GEORGE  EDWARD  BARTON,  A.  I.  A.,  Founder  and 
for  seven  years  Director  of  a  School,  Workshop  and  Voca- 
tional Bureau  for  Convalescents,  President  of  Convales- 
cents' Club  (Inc.,  N.  ¥.),  Past  President  National  Society 
Promotion  of  Occupational  Therapy,  author  of  "  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,"  "  Ke-Education,"  -'Teaching  the  Sick" 
(having  himself  overcome  fonr  attacks  of  active  tubercu- 
losis, hysteria,  gangrene,  and  paralysis),  offers  his  whole 
time  and  ability,  his  tools,  equipment  and  library  in  ex- 
change for  maintenance,  a  small  salary  and  an  opportunity 
to  develop  the  work  (already  successfully  begun)  of  proving 
that  many  convalescents  to  their  own  therapeutic  ad- 
vantage may  become  self-supporting  without  charity,  by 
means  of  delightful,  refined,  legitimate  occupation.  Small 
institution  in  country,  but  with  excellent  postal  and  mail 
service  with  large  city,  preferred.  It  is  Mr.  Barton's  plan 
to  spend  only  such  time  iu  one  place  (approximately  one 
year)  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  work  and  to  train 
local  assistants  for  its  continuance. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  BARTON,  Director. 
CONSOLATION  HOUSE 
Clifton  Springs,  New  York 
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CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

William  S.  Walk- 
ley  sends  us 
from  Chelsea,  Massa- 
chusetts, this  "little 
thumb  -  nail  Who's 
Who"  at  our  request: 
"Born  in  Kentucky; 
educated  in  Ohio — 
A.B.  from  Kenyon 
College;  M.D.  from 
Boston  University 
long  enough  ago  to 
round  out  a  full 
quarter-century's  practice  here  in  New 
England.  Married;  one  boy.  Medicine 
is  not — the  practice  of  it — all  sugar — 
and  chocolate-coated,  and  my  favorite 
side-shunts  are  fly-fishing  and  teasing 
fiction  from  a  typewriter." 

Robert  Arthur  Curry,  whose  immedi- 
ate acquaintance  with  aviation  is 
evident  from  his  article  in  this  issue, 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Air  Force 
in  the  World  War.  He  served  in  France, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  with  the  British  Ex- 
peditionary Force  and  the  Egyptian  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  When  in  France  he 
was  wounded  on  flying  duty.  He  was 
also  a  lieutenant,  Royal  Air  Force,  in 
the  Third  Afghan  War  on  the  northwest 
frontier  of  India.  He  has  also  flown  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  from  Florida  to 
the  Bahamas.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intercollegiate  Flying 
Association. 

BM.  Adams  is  not  a  captain.  We  were 
.  impressed  with  that  fact  when 
after  referring  to  him  as  Captain  Adams 
in  our  comment  upon  his  letter  printed 
in  The  Outlook  for  March  16,  we  re- 
ceived this  protest  from  him: 

Honorable  Sirs: 

I  had  thought  for  your  own  sakes 
to  have  well  through  with  you;  but 
I  cannot  allow  any  one  to  speak  of  me 
as  Captain  Adams. 

"Bud,"  "Highpockets,"  or  just  plain 
Bill  Adams,  any  of  them  first-rate  titles 
for  any  good  American  lad,  would 
have  been  well  enough — but  this  is 
too  much. 

Never  was  I  a  skipper.  Nor  yet  a 
"Sea  Dog" — oh,  Lord! 

I  may  have  been  a  sea  pup,  though. 

I  dislike  that  way  that  some  folks 
have  of  letting  a  high-sounding  title 
get  attached  to  their  names  quite  un- 
deservedly. 

Once  upon  a  royal  yard  I  did  my- 
self address  a  Liverpool  Irish  A.B.  as 
"Sir."  "Don't  sir  me — I'm  no  dog," 
was  his  reply. 

My  all  too  short  years  at  sea  did 
not  get  me  a  command. 

I  shall  next  expect  some  well-mean- 
ing person  to  call  me  "the  Reverent 
Adams" — on  the  strength  of  my  hav- 
ing by  hook  and  by  crook  gotten  into 
the  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the  war. 

Cheerioh,  and  the  Lord  go  with  you. 
Sincerely, 
Bill,  which  isn't  my  name; 
but  my  friends  call  me  by  it. 

■Robert  H.  Moulton  sends  his  account 
XV  of  Glendale's  solution  of  the  boy 
problem  from  Chicago. 
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Bring  Me  A  City ! 


Heeding  no  barrier  of  river, 
mountain,  forest  or  desert ;  un- 
mindful of  distance;  the  tele- 
phone has  spread  its  network 
of  communication  to  the  far- 
thest outposts  of  our  country. 

The  ranchman,  a  score  of 
miles  from  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor, a  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  town,  may  sit  in  the 
solitude  of  his  prairie  home 
and,  at  will,  order  the  far-dis- 
tant city  brought  to  him.  And 
the  telephone  obeys  his  com- 
mand. 

Time  and  space  become  of 
small  account  when,  through 
desire  or  necessity,  you  would 
call  across  a  continent. 

This  is  what  the  "Long 


Distance"  service  of  the  Bell 
telephone  has  accomplished 
for  you;  what  science  in  con- 
struction has  created;  and 
what  efficiency  of  workers  has 
maintained. 

You  take  the  telephone  as 
much  for  granted  as  you  do 
the  wonder  of  the  changing 
seasons.  You  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  com- 
pany's ability  to  keep  all  the 
parts  of  this  great  nation  in 
constant  contact. 

By  so  doing  you  offer  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  Bell  organiza- 
tion which  has  created  this 
"Long  Distance"  service — a 
service  no  other  country  has 
attempted  to  equal. 


America^  T  e l  e  p  h o nT„ a n'S  TECEGRAPff  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System        Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


LOOK  AROUND ! 
EVERYBODY'S  USING 

WHITING  ADAMS  BRUSHES 

A  Merry-  $o  -round  of  Brushes. 
There  are  thousands  of  kinds  and  sizes  of 
WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

/Your  dealer  sells  them  or  will  quickly  £et  them  for  you. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  -  J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston. 

Brush  Makers  for  Over  UO  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the.  WJarld. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service 
All  letters  ot  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  - 


NEW  FINANCING 

EVERY  little  while  the  price  of  some  stock  will  be  depressed  Well,  in  the  first  place,  any  company  which  is  contemplating 

and  the  explanation  offered  that  the  decline  is  due  to  new  financing  is  presumed  to  be  in  need  of  cash.    This  may  oi 

rumors  of  the  issuing  company's  planning  new  financing.  may  not  be  an  indication  that  the  company  is  in  difficulties  I 

This  is  not  the  only  reason  why  stocks  go  down,  but  it  is  one  the  business  is  growing  so  that  additions  to  the  plant  are  re 

explanation  which  has  been  advanced  rather  frequently  of  late,  quired  and  new  financing  is  done  to  provide  the  cash  with  whicl 

more  frequently  than  has  been  the  case  in  past  years,  perhaps.  to  make  the  additions,  that  is  not  prima  facie  evidence  that  th* 

Why  is  it  that  a  corporation  s  stock  should  be  regarded  as  less  company  is  in  straitened  circumstances;  it  may  merely  tend  tc 

valuable-tins  is  what  makes  the  stock  go  down  of  course-  show  that  the  expansion  of  the  business  makes  additional  capi 

because  it  is  planning  a  new  issue  of  bonds  or  the  sale  of  an  tal  necessary.   This  may  be  a  healthy  sign;  few  companies  car 

issue  of  short-term  notes?  flnance  new  buildings  and  ^  equi        t  without  Jside 


The  Final  Judgment  on 
Any  Investment 

is  the  judgment  of  Time.  Thousands  of  issues  of  new  securities  come 
into  the  market  each  year.  They  are  tested,  investigated,  judged  and 
purchased  by  the  investing  public.  But  the  last  test,  the  final  judg- 
ment, is  the  judgment  of  Time. 

Periods  of  stringency  or  of  depression  have  proved  too  much 
for  many  loosely  safeguarded  and  badly  secured  investments. 
Those  securities  which  today  survive  these  tests  have  survived 
because  of  their  own  merit,  and  because  of  thorough  safeguards 
applied  by  the  investment  House  which  originally  marketed  them. 

The  Straus  Plan  has  survived  the  test  of  39  years  without  loss  to  any 
investor,  and  the  first  mortgage  bonds  safeguarded  under  this  Plan 
have  been  vindicated  by  the  judgment  of  Time.  They  merit  your 
investigation.  If  you  are  genuinely  interested  in  sound  securities,  write 
today  for  "The  Straus  Guide  to  Safe  Investment,"a  comprehensive  and 
valuable  book  for  investors,  which  tells  all  about  the  Straus  Plan  and 
Straus  Bonds.    Ask  for 

Booklet  E-iio5 

S.W  STRAUS  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  -  150  Broadway        Established  i882         CHICAGO  -  Straus  Building 


OFFICES  IN  FIFTEEN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Thirty-nine  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


m 

Copyright.  1921,  by  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 
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nd  when  outside  help  is  sought  it  may 
be  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  legiti- 
mate growth  possible.  If  this  is  so,  new 
financing  might  very  easily  make  in- 
creased earnings  possible,  and  so  add 
to  the  value  of  the  company's  stock. 

The  first  effect,  however,  and  the  one 
usually  considered  first  of  all  by  traders 
in  stock,  is  the  addition  to  the  fixed 
charges  of  the  company  selling  the 
bonds  or  notes.  If  the  new  financing  is 
in  the  nature  of  stock,  that  of  course  is 
a  different  matter,  but  there  are  not 
many  companies  these  days  which  can 
raise  money  by  selling  additional  stock. 
Even  if  stock  could  be  sold,  that  already 
outstanding  would  suffer,  for  the  more 
there  is  the  larger  must  earnings  be  to 
maintain  dividends  at  the  same  rate  per 
share.  When  notes  or  bonds  are  sold, 
the  interest  on  them  must  be  paid  before 
anything  is  available  for  the  stock.  For 
example,  if  a  corporation  has  outstand- 
ing $1,000,000  of  5V2  per  cent  bonds  and 
20,000  shares  of  stock  and  earnings 
amount  to  $100,000  a  year,  it  is  applied 
as  follows:  $55,000  for  bond  interest  and 
\  45,000  for  dividends,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$2.25  a  share.  Interest  on  the  bonds 
must  be  paid  first.  If  this  company 
should  sell  $500,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds, 
this  would  require  $30,000  a  year  addi- 
tional for  interest,  so  that,  unless  earn- 
ings should  increase,  only  $15,000  would 
be  left  for  the  stock,  or  75  cents  a  share. 
Obviously  new  financing  under  these 
conditions  would  affect  the  stock  ad- 
versely and  lessen  its  value.  Stock  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  earning 
power,  a  fact  too  many  investors  fail  to 
take  into  consideration.  They  think 
because  a  common  stock  paid  6  per  cent 
dividends  a  year  ago  it  will  continue 
to  pay  at  the  same  rate,  but  a  6  per  cent 
bond  and  a  6  per  cent  common  stock 
are  entirely  different  propositions.  Bond 
interest  must  be  paid  or  the  bond- 
holders can  put  the  corporation  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage, and  sell  the  property  for  their  own 
benefit.  Dividends  on  common  stock  are 
paid  if  earned,  and  not  otherwise.  So 
it  is  that  the  more  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations (bonds  and  notes)  a  company 
has  outstanding,  the  more  money  it  must 
earn  to  be  able  to  pay  this  interest  and 
provide  a  balance  available  for  dividends. 
When  the  amount  of  its  bonds  and  notes 
is  increased,  the  amount  of  interest  re- 
quired is  correspondingly  increased  and 
the  balance  for  dividends  decreased. 

New  financing  these  days  is  extremely 
costly.  Money  rates  are  high  and  new 
bonds  or  notes  must  be  issued  at  un- 
usually high  rates  of  interest  in  order 
to  make  them  attractive  to  investors. 
Plainly,  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest, 
the  larger  the  sum  required  for  interest 
charges  and  the  less  left  for  the  stock. 
An  issue  of  $10,000,000  of  7  per  cent  ten- 
year  bonds  requires  $700,000  a  year  to 
meet  interest  charges.  If  conditions 
were  such  that  these  bonds  could  be 
issued  at  5  per  cent,  the  saving  would 
amount  to  $200,000  a  year  or  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  years  to  two  million 
dollars,  twenty  per  cent  of  the  par  value 
of  the  bonds  themselves — a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  which  if  not  neces- 
sary for  interest  might  be  available  for 
dividends.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  new 
financing  of  this  sort  might  react  very 
unfavorably  on  the  stock. 
To  arrange  new  financing  is  expen- 
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The 
Right  Bank 

In  The 
Right  Place 

From  Chicago  The  Conti- 
nental and  Commercial 
Banks  extend  banking 
service  to  the  entire  world. 
They  constitute  a  strong, 
reliable  financial  group, 
possessing  the  organization, 
experience  and  facilities  to 
respond  effectively  to  the 
demands  of  American 
enterprise. 

The  CONTINENTAL  and 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 
More  than  $55,000,000  Invested  Capital 


"  Like  the  threads  of a  giant 
web  ALL  AMERICA 
CABLES  radiate  out 
from  New  York  commer- 
cially enmeshing  Central 
and  South  America." 


Cartagena,  Colombia 


SINCE  the  freebooting  days  of  early  Span- 
ish and  English  adventurers,  Colombia 
has  supplied  the  world  with  emeralds, 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum  ;  with  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  quinine.  And  now  her  immense  oil 
fields  and  banana  plantations  are  keeping 
busy  the  ships  of  maritime  nations  which 
ply  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  Cartagena  deep 
laden  with  products  of  mine,  plantation  and 
factory. 

Connecting  Cartagena  with  the  other  principal  cities  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  ALL  AMERICA  CABLES 
keeps  her  in  constant  touch  with  the  world's  markets, 
cutting  down  the  time  for  transmission  of  news  from 
weeks  to  minutes. 


JOHN  L.  MERRILL,  Pres. 

Main  Cable  Office 
89  Broad  Street,  New  York 


To  a  great  degree,  the  growing  business  and  friendly 
understandings  between  the  United  States  and  our  sister 
republics  have  been  developed  by  this  American-owned 
cable  system.  It  is  the  only  direct  and  only  American 
means  of  cable  communication  with  Central  and  South 
America. 

To  insure  rapid,  accurate,  and  direct  handling 
of  your  cables  to  all  of  Central  and  South 
America,  mark  them  "VIA  ALL  AMERICA." 


ALL  AMERICA  CABLES 


A  Country-Wide 
Investment 
Service 

New  York 

140  Broadway 
Fifth  Ave.  &  44th.  St. 

Madison  Ave.  &  60th.  St. 
268  Grand  St. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  III. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Portland,  Maine 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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Our  nearest  Office 
can  serve  you 
promptly 


"From  Principles 
is  derived  Probability, 
but  Truth  or  Certainty  is 
obtained  only  from  facts'* 

—Old  Proverb 

Facts  are  the  basis  of  sound 
investing.  We  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  both  buyers 
and  sellers  of  securities  are  founded 
on  accurate  information. 

We  maintain  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete organizations  for  gathering 
and  analyzing  information  relating 
to  investments. 

Through  the  financial  library  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  we  have  access  to  a 
collection — among  the  largest  in 
the  United  States — of  books,  an- 
nual reports,  and  other  data,  dealing 
with  business  conditions  through- 
out the  world. 

We  publish  circulars  describing 
many  securities  and  answer  indi- 
vidual inquiries  regarding  invest- 
ments. 

We  invite  investors  to  make  use 
of  our  facilities. 


Guaranty  Company 
of  New  York 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
sive.  Interest  is  paid  on  the  par  value  of 
bonds  of  course,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  issuing  company  receives  par 
for  them  when  they  are  sold.  For  in- 
stance, a  public  utility  company  recently 
sold  $2,500,000  General  and  Refunding 
7  per  cent  bonds  which  were  offered  to 
investors  at  98 In  other  words,  each 
$1,000  bond  actually  brought  $982.50  and 
the  whole  issue,  if  sold  at  this  same 
price,  brought  $2,456,250,  or  $43,750  less 
than  the  face  value  of  the  bonds.  More- 
over, this  was  the  price  received  by  the 
bankers,  not  by  the  issuing  corporation, 


and  if  the  bankers'  commission  was  iy2 
per  cent  for  marketing  the  bonds  this 
decreased  the  actual  amount  the  cor- 
poration received  by  $37,500  more.  The 
public  utility  company  must  pay  inter- 
est on  two  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
but  it  cost  $81,250  to  borrow,  so  the  net 
amount  it  got  was  $2,418,750.  A  state- 
ment in  the  newspapers  recently  credits 
a  prominent  banker  with  staying  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  will  cost  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Great  'Northern  Rail- 
ways twenty  million  dollars  to  mar- 
ket, the  issue  of  $240,000,000  of  refund- 
ing bonds  they  are  considering.  Expen- 
sive business  this,  and  another  reason 


why  investors  in  stock  do  not  rejoice 
when  they  get  word  of  new  financing. 

The  National  City  Bank  in  its  monthly 
news  letter  for  April  says: 

There  was  a  distinct  let-up  in  new 
financing  during  the  month,  which 
has  assisted  materially  in  clearing  the 
market  of  undigested  portions  of  the 
many    issues    which    were  publicly 
offered  in  rapid  succession  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year.    The  latter 
part  of  the  month  there  was  notice- 
ably a  much  better  tone  in  the  bond 
market,  with  advancing  prices.  This 
was  especially  true  in  regard  to  for- 
eign government  issues.    It  does  not 
appear  now  as  though  there  was  a 
large  stock  of  securities  in  the  hands 
of  dealers,  and  the  let-up  of  new  offer- 
ings during  the  month  should  result 
in   a  better    distribution   of  recent 
issues  and  tend  to  place  the  market 
in  a  position  for  further  absorption 
of  new  securities. 
Which  means  to  say  that  new  financing 
very  often  affects  the  securities  market 
generally.    It  is  the  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand  again,  a  law  which  nothing 
in  the  business  world  can  escape.  71 
the  supply  of  bonds  is  greater  than  the 
demand,  prices  fall.    New  financing  in- 
creases the  supply,  and  if  it  increases 
it  more  rapidly  than  the  demand  war- 
rants prices  are  bound  to  be  affected 
adversely.    One  of  the  functions  of  a 
good  banking  house  is  to  keep  informed 
of  the  demand,  keep  in  touch  with  it, 
and  offer  its  securities  to  the  public  at 
the  proper  time.    It  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference in  price  of  a  point  or  more,  and 
one  point  on  an  issue  of  $10,000,000  is 
$100,000.   What  usually  happens  is  that 
a    company   which    is    planning  new 
financing  goes  to  a  banking  house  or 
group  of  banking  houses  and  tells  its 
requirements.   Plans  are  then  made  con- 
cerning the  size  of  the  issue,  the  length 
of  time  it  shall  run,  its  security,  and 
rate  of  interest,  all  depending  on  con- 
ditions at  the  time.    These  are  things 
that  it  is  bankers'  business  to  know,  and 
the  issue  is  planned  with    the  idea  of 
suiting  it  to  the  conditions.   What  kind 
of  bonds,  in  other  words,  and  bonds  with 
what  rate  of  interest  must  be  offered  in 
order  to  interest  the  investing  public? 
These  points  settled,  a  price  is  agreed 
upon  which  the  bankers  will  pay  the 
company  for  the  bonds.    The  bankers 
then  buy  the  bonds,  the  company  re- 
ceives its  cash,  and  the  bankers  offer 
them  to  the  public.    If  they  can  sell 
them  for  more  than  they  paid  for  them, 
and  naturally  and  rightly  they  plan  to 
do  so,  they  make  a  profit.   On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  banking 
house  to  find  itself  possessed  of  a  lot 
of  bonds  which  it  can  sell  only  at  a 
loss.   This  may  be  due  to  inexperience, 
bad  judgment,  or  a  sudden  change  in 
conditions  over  which  it  has  no  con- 
trol.   A  good  banker  must  be  a  man  of 
wide  knoweledge  and  in  close  touch 
with  the  political,  economic,  and  busi- 
ness  situation  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  so  many  things  which  can 
affect  the  security  markets  that  wrong 
information  about  any  one  of  them  may 
prove  to  be  extremely  expensive,  and 
possibly  disastrous. 

There  are  numerous  ramifications  of 
the  business  of  new  financing;  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  company  borrowing 
the  money,  the  bankers  arranging  the 


40an,  the  investors  purchasing  the  bonds, 
Jid  the  owners  of  the  other  securities 
if  the  borrowing  company.    It  does  no 
f  larm  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  activities 
[if  the  company  whose  securities  you 
f'wn,  for  success  with  investments  does 
!  jot  end  when  you  have  received  your 
*:„nd  or  stock  certificate  and  paid  the 
•urchase  price.    Many  things  can  hap- 
pen later  on  which  will  change  the 
ehole  aspect  of  the  case. 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER 

Q.  How  many  "Bankers  Shares"  of  the  Cities 
Service  Company  are  outstanding?  What  is  the 
haracter  of  this  issue? 

A.    There    are    deposited    with  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
10,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of 
he  Cities  Service  Company.    There  are 
ssued  against  these  30,000  shares  300,- 
•>00  "Bankers  Shares,"  each  certificate 
epresenting  one-tenth  of  a  share  of  com- 
uon  and  may  be  exchanged  for  common 
itock  on  the  basis  of  ten  shares  for  one. 
All  stock  dividends  received  each  month 
"ft.  the  deposited  shares  are  sold,  and 
'he  proceeds  distributed  as  dividends 
tn  the  Bankers  Shares.    For  this  rea- 
son the  dividends  on  the  Bankers  Shares 
fary  in  amount  each  month,  for  they 
.  laturally  are  dependent  upon  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  stock  sold  at  the  par- 
icular  time.    The  Bankers  Shares  are 
lealt  in  on  the  New  York  Curb  and  are 
isted  on  the  Cleveland  Stock  Exchange. 


FINDING  HOMES  FOR 
MISPLACED  INDUSTRIES 


M 


UCH  attention  is  being  given  to- 
day to  placing  the  individual  in 
the  job  for  which  his  peculiar 
jualifications  best  fit  him.  Many  busi- 
aess  tragedies  are  the  direct  result  of 
misdirected  ability — the  right  man  in 
ihe  wrong  job.  Hence  business  leaders 
ire  giving  much  thought  to  the  proper 
placing  of  men — to  the  end  that  their 
latural  and  inherent  abilities  can  be 
atilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

This  line  of  action  has  led  to  a  more 
;areful  consideration  of  the  proper  loca- 
;ion  of  an  industry.  Many  of  our  most 
progressive  cities  are  endeavoring  to  at- 
tract new  industries  by  a  thorough 
presentation  of  the  advantages  which 
;hey  are  prepared  to  offer  business  firms 
yhich  are  not  advantageously  located, 
rhus  there  has  arisen  spirited  competi- 
;ion  among  certain  of  our  municipalities 
:o  induce  certain  industries  to  relocate 
;o  mutual  advantage. 

Many  manufacturing  plants  are  now 
situated  mainly  through  accident.  The 
Site  of  a  plant  may  happen  to  be  the 
Dirthplace  of  the  founder,  or  it  may  have 
oeen  chosen  in  a  local  boom  period,  or 
Jecause  land  was  cheap,  or  because  labor 
londitions  were  at  one  time  favorable, 
for  many  other  reasons  which  may 
)ave  ceased  long  ago  to  be  operative, 
let  the  plant  still  remains,  out  of  force 
9j  habit,  though  a  removal  may  offer 
■any  advantages  in  securing  better  ac- 
*ss  to  the  raw  materials  market,  in 
■ore  plentiful  and  cheaper  labor,  or  in 
fetter  transportation  and  distribution 
iacilities. 

So  certain  cities  have  undertaken  to 


Oic  Accident  that  Founded  a  Giant  Industry 


IN  a  little  Massachusetts  town,  with  skep- 
tical neighbors  as  an  audience,  Charles 
Goodyear  vigorously  expounded  the  possi- 
bilities of  waterproofing  with  rubber — if 
the  gum  could  be  made  resistant  to  heat  and 
cold.  In  an  emphatic  gesture,  his  hand 
struck  the  hot  stove.  He  dropped  the  lump 
of  sulphur-mixed  rubber  gum  clenched  in 
his  fist;  it  charred  slightly  but  did  not  melt. 
He  had  accidentally  discovered  vulcaniz- 
ing, the  long  sought  process. 

Since  that  fortunate  day  eighty-two  years 
ago,  New  England  has  never  lost  her  advan- 
tage as  a  leader  in  developing  the  wider  use 
of  rubber.  Great  factories  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  turn  out  two-fifths  of  the 
nation's  rubber  footwear.  Many  of  the  best 
known  tire  factories  are  located  here,  and 
they  ship  to  every  corner  of  civilization. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank  is 
three  years  older  than  the  vulcanized  rub- 
ber industry,  and  has  grown  up  with  it — 
served  its  interests  consistently  and  intelli- 
gently. From  distant  plantation  to  factory, 
and  into  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
Shawmut  financing  figures  largely. 

Inbound  or  outbound  commerce  pertain- 
ing to  the  rubber  industry  of  the  country 
can  be  handled  with  greatest  economy  by 
the  bank  that  stands  closest  to  the  manufac- 
turer, and  that  bank  is  Shawmut. 


WRITE  FOR 
COPIES  OF  OUR 
BOOKLETS: 

Foreign  Exchange 
The  Webb  Law 
The  Edge  Law 
Acceptances 
Scandinavia 


THE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Resources  far  exceed  $200,000,000 


TheExperienced  Institutional  Investor 

realizes  the  value  qf  a  connection 
with  a  responsible  investment  house 


Banks  and  Insurance  Com- 
panies, while  among  the  largest 
and  most  expert  buyers  of  in' 
vestment  bonds,  appreciate  as 
fully  as  the  individual  investor 
the  importance  of  dealing  with 
a  reliable  bond  house. 

Officials  charged  with  the 
important  responsibility  of 
selecting  bonds  for  the  invest' 
ment  of  their  institution's 
funds,  or  of  advising  clients 
regarding  their  investment 
matters,  find  satisfaction  in 
backing  up  their  own  judg' 
ment  of  securities  with  that 
of  an  organization,  capable 
through  specialized  effort,  of 
rendering  a  dependable  service 
along  bond  lines. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  busi' 


ness  of  Halsey,  Stuart  6?  Co. 
is  done  with  banks  and  other 
institutional  investors.  An  ex' 
tensive  list  of  securities,  a 
trained  organization,  and  a 
distribution  of  offices  in  the 
principal  financial  centers, 
enables  us  to  render  a  bond 
service  which  many  institu- 
tional  investors  have  come  to 
regard  as  indispensable. 

The  example  of  these  ex' 
perienced  purchasers  of  se* 
curities  may  well  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  individual  in  the 
selection  of  his  bond  invest' 
ments.  May  we  send  you  our 
booklet,  "Choosing  Your  In- 
vestment  Banker,"  together 
with  our  current  list  of  offer* 
ings?  Ask  for  Circular  OM- 3. 


HALSEY,  STUART  &,  CO.,  Inc. 


CHICAGO 

SOS  S.  t-A  0ALLE  8T. 

ST.  LOUIS 

SECURITY  BLDO. 


NEW  YORK                      PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT 

AO  WALL  ST.                             LAND  TITLE  BLDO.  POM3  BLOO. 

BOSTON             MINNEAPOLIS  MILWAUKEE 

METROPOLITAN  BANK  BLDO.  1ST  WIS.  NAT.  SANK  BLDO. 


tO  P.O.  SQUARE 


INfftRPftRATF  Least  cost.  Greatest  advantages. 
lliWIM  UIVrtlL  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of 
IN  A  R  I  7  O  N  A  capital.  Transact  business  and  keep 
1 11  nnituiirl  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
paid  and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  Laws,  blunks  and 
directions  free.  Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate 
liability.  Stoddard  Incorporating  Co.,  BoxS-N,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


Investment  Opportunities 
and 

Our  Twenty  Payment  Plan 

These  publications  tell  of  good  invest- 
ment stocks,  which  can  be  purchased  on 
small  payments,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty  months.  This  plan  was  originated 
by  us  in  1908.    You  can  secure  both  free. 

Write  for  17-O.L. 
Investment  Securities 

40  Exchange  Place  New  York 


Are  You  An  Investor? 

During  the  past  year  the  Financial  Department  of 
The  Outlook  has  helped  hundreds  of  Outlook  read- 
ers to  solve  intelligently  their  particular  investment 
problems.  Perhaps  you  are  conl  emplatinga  shifting 
of  your  present  holdings  or  have  fresh  funds  to 
invest.  In  either  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
specific  informntion  on  any  securities  in  which  you 
may  be  interested.  A  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar 
per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service 
The  Outlook  Financial  Department 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


<g\WeVe  ri^ht  on  the  ground ,/FS 

Jx"   xJ^ 

Farm  Land 

Best  Security  for  Money 

The  financial  strain  during  the  past  months 
has  demonstrated  that  well  placed  First 
Mortgages  on  Farm  Land  are  the  safest  of 
investments. 

For  38  years  investors  from  all  sections 
have  purchased  our  Mortgages  and  Real 
Estate  Bonds  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 

The  rate  at  present  is  7%.  Send  for  offer- 
ings and  descriptive  pamphlet  "  S." 


E.J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

[ESTABLISHED  1883— CAPITAL  &  SURPLUS  J5O0.OOO.OOl 
GRAND  FORKS,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


present  their  particular  advantages  in  a 
straightforward  businesslike  way  througl 
carefully  planned  advertising.  This  wort 
is  generally  under  the  supervision  of  th( 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  car 
ried  through  by  trained  advertising  men 
The  advertisements  are  placed  in  news 
papers  and  periodicals  carefully  selecte" 
to  reach  the  class  of  business  men  de 
sired.  And  where  this  has  been  prop 
erly  done  results  have  followed.  Mr.  F 
0.  Watts,  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  says  in  "The  Nation's 
Business: " 

"In  this  day  of  close  competition 
sentiment  is  commonly  regarded  as  baei 
form.  No  industry  stays  where  it  is  be 
cause  the  grandfather  of  the  industry 
was  born  there.  And  so  it  has  come 
about  that  cities  desiring  to  expand 
enter  upon  systematic  campaigns  for 
new  business  and  'sell'  themselves  by  a 
series  of  advertisements  and  follow-ui: 
letters. 

"A  city,  that  is  to  say,  is  sold  much  as 
a  typewriter  or  a  filing  system  or  a  plow 
would  be  sold.  A  location  advantagetnu 
to  one  industry  because  of  its  nearness 
to  necessary  raw  materials  and  its  favor- 
able location  with  regard  to  the  market 
may  be  wholly  unstated  to  another. 
Sound  principles  govern  the  manufac- 
turer when  he  changes  the  location  of 
his  plant  or  decides  to  build  an  addi- 
tional factory  in  a  new  city.  When  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  deter- 
mined not  long  ago  to  establish  a 
$2,000,000  plant  near  St.  Louis,  its  offi- 
cials took  these  things  into  considera- 
tion. When  a  new  wheel  factory  was 
built  at  Tonawanda,  New  York,  there 
were  similar  motives.  Baltimore,  which 
has  been  campaigning  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully for  new  industries,  figures  out 
a  cost  sheet  showing  the  manufacturing 
superiority  of  that  city  over  its  rivals 
for  the  industry  it  is  seeking. 

"Reading  his  favorite  magazine  or 
newspaper,  the  president  of  a  misplaced 
industry  who  had  been  calculating  the 
cost  to  him  of  long  hauls  on  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  products  sees  leap- 
ing at  him.  from  the  page  a  group  of 
facts  picturing  an  ideal  location  for  him 
He  calls  a  meeting  of  his  board  of  direc- 
tors, there  is  a  rapid  exchange  of  cor 
respondence,  and  one  city's  loss  of  an  in 
dustry  is  another's  gain.  Nor  are  the 
cold  commercial  assets  the  only  factors 
taken  into  consideration.  Housing 
schools,  churches,  clubs,  parks,  and  op 
portunities  for  comfortable  and  con 
tented  home  life  are  sometimes  decisive 
factors. 

"Some  there  are  who  think  an  auto 
mobile  drive  through  New  Orleans 
means  rough  going  over  miles  of  cobble 
stones.  Some  there  are  who  think  thai 
the  Tonawandas  are  an  outpost  of  Kani 
chatka.  Some  there  are  who  doubtless 
have  grotesque  ideas  about  St.  Louis 
It  is  to  undeceive  these  persons  and  tc 
bring  the  truth  to  the  attention  of  th< 
public  that  municipal  advertising  cam 
paigns  are  planned  and  carried  out 
Some  of  them  are  being  prosecuted  sue 
cessfully  even  now.  In  all  of  them  it 
will  be  found  that  the  statements  have 
been  stripped  of  exaggeration  and  that 
the  advertisements  are  placed  wjti 
magazines  or  newspapers  of  infiuenti;v 
circulation." 

Such  cities  as  Baltimore,  New  Orleans.,! 


es  Moines,  St.  Louis,  Seattle,  San 
piego,  and  Tonawanda,  New  York,  have 
Undertaken  extensive  advertising  cam- 
paigns and  have  been  able  to  show  re- 
Llts.  Seattle,  for  example,  is  advertis- 
ing its  great  advantages  as  a  great  rail- 
Laj  and  shipping  center  with  easy  ac- 
ross to  many  sources  of  raw  material, 
Kel,  and  water  power.  Its  Chamber  of 
t  ommercet  is  in  active  correspondence 
hlth  industries  which  may  be  contem- 
;  lating  a  change  of  location. 
S  Mr.  Watts  in  a  further  discussion  of 
lunicipal  campaigns  says: 
*  "St.  Louis  is  the  first  old  city  of  the 
onservative  type  to  make  a  serious  de- 
'iand  for  its  place  in  the  sun.  A  coterie 
M  business  men  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce there,  backed  by  an  aggressive 
Mayor,  is  telling  the  city's  story  through 
.  .dvertising,  not  so  much  with  the  inten- 
ion  of  exploiting  St.  Louis  as  to  present 
the  facts  of  ■  its  commercial  prowess, 
.lertness,  and  strategic  industrial  posi- 
ion.  The  Mississippi  River  forms  a 
Ekiral  outlet  to  the  sea  for  shipments 
,  o  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Central  and  South 
America.  St.  Louis  expects  in  time, 
vith  the  improvement  of  the  river,  to 
become  an  inland  port.  .  .  . 

"Baltimore  and  the  Tonawandas  use 
similar  arguments.  Baltimore,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  big  and  growing  seaport, 
t*nd,  aside  from  tax  -exemption,  offers 
10  bonus  or  special  inducements  to  new 
ndustries.  The  city  advertises  exten- 
sively and  the  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers Association  circularizes  other 
industrial  centers.  Various  business 
jfmd  trade  bodies  also  subscribe  to  the 
expense  of  obtaining  data,  and  citizens 
iire  continuously  on  the  lookout  for  tips 
about  industries  susceptible  of  trans- 
plantation. 

I  "To  influence  the  decision  Baltimore 
sets  forth  the  fact  that  it  is  the  deep- 
-water gateway  for  three  great  railroad 
systems  and  is  150  miles  nearer  Chicago 
.and  the  Middle  West  than  any  other  sea- 
port city.  The  accessibility  from  Balti- 
more of  the  Panama  Canal,  Cuba,  and 
the  east  coast  ports  of  South  America; 
the  cheapness  of  coal,  gas,  and  oil  for 
fuel  and  of  electricity  generated  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  are  other  factors  in 
the  equation. 

"Several  new  plants  have  been  located 
i recently* in  the  Tonawandas  as  a  result 
of  a  similar  campaign.  'In  the  heart  of 
America's  purchasing  power'  is  the  slo- 
gan. The  city  sets  forth  the  advantages 
of  cheap  electric  power  from  Niagara, 
of  its  position  as  a  marine  and  rail  gate- 
way between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  At- 
lantic, the  United  States  and  Canada,  its 
superior  labor  supply,  its  diversified  raw 
materials,  its  good  working  conditions, 
equable  climate,  and  the  riches  of  the 
agricultural  and  fruit  lands  lying 
around  it." 

The  public-spirited  business  men  in 
these  cities  who  are  contributing  their 
^ime  and  money  to  such  campaigns  are 
gendering  a  real  service.    The  advertis- 
ing is  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  cities 
themselves,   but   in   many   cases  has 
brought  languishing  industries  to  new 
\  life  by  enabling  them  to  relocate  their 
plants  and  thus  secure  certain  advan- 
tages which  may  transform  them  from 
losing  to  profitable,  growing  undertak- 
ngs. 


The 

First  National  Bank 
of  Boston 


Transacts  commercial  banking 
business  of  every  nature 


Make  it  your  New  England  Bank 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$37,500,000 


W  L.  DOUGLAS 


RiSS3"*8.00  SHOES 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  f\(\  II  Special  Shoes  Qfi 

Hand  Workmanship        ±\J*\J\J  Stylish  and  Durable  \J»\J\J 


Quality  of  Material 
and  Workmanship 
Maintained 


FOR   MEN  JINT>  WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU  ATONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.They  are  made  of  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.   The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

CA  I  4  T  I  ^\  |VI  Insist  upon  having  W.  I— 
MUII  \J  111  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that  it  has  not  been  changed  or  mutilated. 


'$4.50&$5X)0 


W.  L.  Doug-las  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President  u 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
167  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Tours  and  Travel 


Spend  Your  Summer 

in 

EUROPE 

Small  Groups 
Scholarly  Leadership 
Interesting  Itineraries 
Weekly  Sailings 

Write  for  further  details  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


Tours  and  Travel    |  Hotels  and  Resorts 


England,  Beautiful  North  Wales 

Two  ladies,  long  experience  in  a  girls'  board- 
ing school,  will  chaperon  three  or  four  girls 
to  England  sailing  about  June  8th,  returning 
mid-September.  One  month  London  visiting 
places  of  interest  in  and  around  city.  Motor 
tour  through  Shakespeare's  country,  Strat- 
ford-pn-Avon,  \\  arwick,  Kenilworth,  en  route 
North  W  ales.  Will  take  house  probably  Dol- 
gelley,  picturesque  old  world  town, live  weeks. 
Motorings  through  entire  .country  visiting 
J'.ilwardian  castles,  Harlech,  Conway,  Car- 
narvon. Opportunities  golf,  tennis,  fishing, 
boating,  bathing.  Some  social  life. 

Address  4,065,  Outlook. 


NEW  YORK 


SEE  EUROPE 

Five  weeks  with  Prof.  Otto  Bond,  Chicago 
I  niversity.  Brittany,  Paris,  the  battlefront, 
motoring  m  the  Chateau  country,  the  Pyre- 
nees. ■'  With  the  understanding  also."  ' 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
C5-A  Iranklin  St.,    Boston,  Muss. 


Man  acquainted  with  travel  in  Europe 

would  take  two  or  three  bovs  abroad 
this  summer  for  expenses.  4,017,  Outlook. 


ADIRONDACKS 

THE  CRATER  CLUB 

Of  the  Burnliam  Cottage  Settlement,  Essex- 
on-Lake  Champlain,  otters  to  families  of  re- 
finement at  very  moderate  rates  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  beautiful  lake  shore  in  a  locality 
with  a  remarkable  record  for  healthfulness. 
The  club  affords  an  excellent  plain  table  and 
accommodation.  The  boating  is  safe,  there  are 
attractive  walks  and  drives,  and  the  points  of 
interest  in  the  Adirondacks  are  easily  access- 
ible. Kef.  required.  Fur  information  relative 
to  board  and  lodging  address  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller,  Club  Mgr.,  170  E.  72d  St.,  New  York. 
For  particulars  regarding  cottage  rentals 
write  John  B.  Buruham,  23a  B'way,  New  York. 

Come  to  Camp  Sacandaga  Sacanua«a 

ADIRONDACKS  A  camp  toi 
the  lovers  ot  the  out-of-doors.  Refined  sur- 
roundings. Good  table.  Large  living-hall. 
Cottages  and  tents  for  sleeping.  Boats  and 
canoes.  Black  bass  fishing.  Hikes  into  the 
woods.  Nights  around  the  camp-fire.  Every- 
thing comfortable  and  homelike.  Chas.  T. 
Meyer,  Lake  Pleasant,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Health  Resorts 

Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Greenwich,  Vt.  First-class  in  all  respects 
home  comforts.  F.  St.  C.  Hitchcock,  M.D. 


LINDEN  I The  U"1  p,«« 

for  Sick 

Dovle.towo  P.  L    Pe0',l<;  10  Gel  We" 
uoyieiiowo.  ra.  |Al,  institution  uevoted  to 

the  personal  study  and  snecialized  treat-* 

menr,  of  the  invalid.  Massage.  Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy.    Apply  for  circular  to 

Robert  Lippincott  Walter,  M.l). 

(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


THE  PREMIER  THERMS  AND 
HEALTH  RESORTS  OF  EUROPE  for 

CURE,  REST  AND 
RECREATION 

Luxurious  hotels  and  magnificentCasinos, 
Temples  of  Fashion  throbbing  with  Life, 
Restful  Villas  and  Pensions  amidst  Syl- 
van Surroundings  and  Alpine  Scenery, 
Modern  Thermal  Establishments,  Sport 
Organizations  of  every  kind,  combine  to 
please  every  taste  and  meet  all  budgets. 
For  your  convenience,  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  you  can  secure  your 
steamship  and  railway  tickets,  and  book 
your  hotel  reservations  without  any  in- 
crease in  cost  whatever  at  the  office  of  the 

PARIS-LYONS-MEDITERIUNEE  RY. 

281  Fifth  Ave.  at  30th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN  TOURS 

Trips  to  California,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Great  Lakes,  Ber- 
muda,   St.   Lawrence,  etc. 

DELTA  TOURS  MM'^g; 

EUROPE  1921 

Parties  enrolling  now.  Moderate 
prices.    Most  interesting  routes. 
Great  success  1920. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^VtiJ.1-' 
GO  TO  EUROPE  IN  1921 

AT  MY  EXPENSE  by  organizing 
small  party.  Babcock's  European  Tours,  1137 
Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Established  1900, 


tative  meets  you  at 

BERMUDA 

Ask  us  to  make  your  steam- 
ship and  hotel  reservations.  No 
charges  are  made  for  this  ser- 
vice. We  represent  the  Furness- 
Berniuda  Steamship  Company 
and  all  the  hotels  at  Bermuda. 
Write  or  Telephone. 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPT.  /^), 
65  Broadway,  N.  Y.  X 6v/ 


rT,HE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery  of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.  Write,  mentioning  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for  full  information. 
Rales  for  a  single  room  wilhool  bath  and  with  3  meals, 
$5-6  in  cities  and  popular  resorts,  $4-5  in  lie  country 


Hotels  and  Resorts    HURRICANE  LODGE 


CONNECTICUT 


TIlP  FlYe  KENT, 

ine  rirs  conn.  pri 


.    Litchfield  Co., 

...  Private  boarding  house  in 
Hoiisatouic  Valley.  Shady  lau  u,  spring  water, 
modern  improvements,  boating.  Beferences. 


Suburbs  of  New  York  NeaR^e?T 

Easy  access  by  automobile.  Private  home  for 
convalescents  or  elderly  people.4,U2a,Outlook. 

The  Bethesda  WhiM*T' 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  liugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  241. 

Country  Board 
Boarders  Wanted  I('eai  Home 

7  \  °  rvamtu  ou  a  be.uirjtu 
farm  for  literary  couple.  Refined  surrouud- 
•—8-   'i  AIG  1SKIYAN,  Hampton,  Conn. 

Children  Boarded  SSSUiSUESSSt 

valescent  children  dieted.  Nurses' care.  Berk- 
shires.  Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Neil,  Amenia  Union,  N.Y. 


Real  Estate 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

In  the  foothills  ot  the  Berkshires.  Open  all 
the  year.  An  ideal  place  for  your  summer's 
rest.  2  hours  from  New  York.  Write  for 
booklet.  Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor. 


MAINE 


CUMMER  at  DEER  ISLE,  ME. 

KJ  t  urnished  houses  and  rooms  and  board. 
1'  me  autorng ;  deep-sea  fishing  and  boating. 
A  summer  at  Deer  Isle  means  rest.  A  fine 
health  resort.  Cuts  of  houses  furnished  on 
request.  Prices  reasonable.  If  interested,  cor- 
respond with  Board  of  Trade,  Deer  Isle,  Me. 


and 
Cottages 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 
iirricane,  Essei  Co.,  N. 
Comfortable,  homelike.  Alti- 
rf  tude  1,8(10  feet.  Extensive 
verandas  overlooking  Keene 
Valley.  Trout  fishing.  Camp- 
ing. Swimming  pool.  Golf 
links ;  mile  course  9  well-kept  greens.  Tennis 
and  croquet.  Fresh  vegetables.  Fine  dairy. 
Furnished  cottages,  all  improvements.  Sep- 
arate suites  and  single  rooms.  Open  from  June 
13th  to  October  1st.  Address  until  May  1st.  K 
Belknap,  85  North  Franklin  St.,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

ADIRONDACKS 

Interbrook  Lodge  and  Cottages 

Wonderful  location,  in  spruces  and  pines. 
Beautiful  illustrated  booklet.   $18  to  $20. 

M.  E.  LUCK,  Prop. 

SQUIRREL  INN  |  FOR  RENT 

In  the  Berkshire  Foothills 


r  anions  Rangeley  region  heart  i  f  mountains 
lacing  lake.  Log  cabins,  baths,  open  fires, 
central  dining-room.  Garage,  golf  near  bv, 
boating,  bathing,  fishing.  Fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  poultry,  milk.  Booklet. 

Orchard  Hill,  opened  for  boarders  May  1. 
Good  trout  fishing.  Plenty  eggs,  cream 
and  chickens.  Rates  reasonable.  References 
given  Correspondence  solicited.  JACKSON 
&  HOLT,  North  Waterford,  Me..  P.  O.  Box  12. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


30th  Season  Twilight  Park,  N 

Open  May  21  until  November  1,  1921 
Special  rates  far  Mai/  and  June. 
Managers:  Mrs.  A.  F0ULKE  PIM,  Miss  M.  F.  WISTAR 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Commonwealth  Ave.  5oston 
THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

£i  Globe  Trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
'j^^^fc^me  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 
^^TKi^^     Your  inquiries  qladly  answered 
Costellonqt    and  our  booklet  mailed -tt-s 


If  You  Are  Tired  or  Need  a  Change 

you  cannot  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in 
New  England  than 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Under  KNOTT  Management 

HOTEL  JUDSON  ^?i$*S*- 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Booms 
with  and  without  bath.  Bates  $3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Modern  plumb- 
ing. Open  fireplace.  $-'fto,  furnished,  for  sea- 
son.  Dr.  E.  M.  Fqote,  119  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  LONDON  ON 
THE  SOUND  r^n1,? 

A  Spacious  HOUSE,  convenient  to 
bathing  beach,  casino,  and  trolley.  Ga- 
rage, 9  acres  of  land  with  fine  grove  of 
trees.  On  finest  avenue  in  city,  command- 
ing extensive  view  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
For  full  particulars 
W.  S.  CHAPPELL,  Real  Estate, 
New  London,  Conn. 


MAINE 


FOR  RENT      I  „  l   I  j 

Summer  Season  Larkspur  Lodge 
BLUE  HILL,  ME.  Attractively  fur- 
mshed,  fully  equipped  cottage,  6  bedrooms, 
3  baths ;  living,  dining,  and  morning  rooms, 
kitchen,  and  pantry.  2  piazzas.  4,957.  Outlook! 

C acfina  Ma  Bungalow,  furnished,  4 
V-as>UIlt:,  IVlc.rooms,  bath,  kitchenette 
electricity.  Suitable  for  3.  Ref.  Rent  $225' 
Mrs.Twiiiing.Coulterlnn.Germantown.Phila* 


   °   l  nn|        _  _  i  j'uo.  i  *v  iiiiii^.v^uiiiLei riin.crei  mantown.rniia 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL  The  Margaret  Louisa  ogunquit.  maine 


GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  affords  all  the  comforts  of  home  without 
extravagance. 


CAPE  COD 

COTUIT,  MASS. 

Boating,  bathing  excellent.  Cottages.  Ideal 
place  for  summer.Own  garden. C.D.Crawford. 


THE 
PINES 


WHITE  HOUSE  INN 

91  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  Ma»s. 

Season  June  24  to  Sept.  10.  Reservations  may 
be  made  now.  Detailed  information  upon 
application  to  Mrs.  M.  V.  BURGESS. 


of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
14  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

A  homelike  hotel  for  self-supporting 
women.  Rates,  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day.  Send 
for  circular. 

VERMONT  

CHESTER,  VT.  "  The  Maples,"  Delight 
ful  summer  home,  cheerful,  large,  airy 
rooms,  pure  water,  bath,  hot  and  cold ;  broad 
piazza,  croquet,  fine  roads.  Terms  reasonable. 
Kefs,  exchanged.  The  Misses  SARGEANT. 


WYOMING 


ROCK  RIDGE  HALL 

-WEEJLESEEY  HIXES,  MASS. 

30  minutes  from  Boston.  Express  trains. 
Well  loi  ated  for  those  who  enjoy  the  country 
but  must  be  near  the  city.  Just  the  place  ill 
which  to  take  a  short  vacation  free  from 
household  cares  or  to  make  your  home  for  a 
long  stay.  Hot  and  cold  running  wat°r  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Many 
comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  general  use, 
several  with  open  wood  fires.  Sun  Parlor. 
Fern  room.  "  Crows' nest "  Outlook.  Edison 
1  hon<  graph— laboratory  model.  Casino  (sep- 
arate building)  with  playroom  for  children. 
Bowling,  skating,  tennis,  croquet— in  season. 
Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country  drives. 
Free  taxi  to  a.m.  and  p.m.  Boston  trains. 
Milk,  cream,  berries,  fresh  eggs,  chickens. 
Terms  moderate.  Tel.  WellesK  y  51164. 


WYOMING 

Trapper  Lodge 

An  all  season  stock  ranch.  Good  water, 
table,  and  our  own  garden  in  season,  fishing, 
and  saddle  horses.  Camp  OUTDOORS  WITH 
COMFORT  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
Reservations  all  the  vear.  Address 

WYMAN  &  SONS.  Shell,  Wyoming. 

Health  Resorts 


INTERPINES" 


Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Every  com- 
fort and  convenience.   Accommodations  of 


superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr.,  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D..  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


For  Rent— Summer  Cottag 
Beautifully  situated  and  completely  fur- 
nished  for  housekeeping. 
E.  S.  WARE.  6  East  8th  St.,  New  York  City. 

PEMAQUID.  MAINE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Finest  estate  on  Maine  Coast.  Large  Colonial 
house.  Ocean  view^fine  harbor  and  drives. 
W.  G.  TIBBETTS,  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Me. 

SQUIRREL  ISLAND,  MAINE 

TO  LET,  attractive  cottage,  11  furnished 
rooms,  2  baths,  open  fireplace,  modern  con- 
veniences. Price  8500.  Address 
A.  TETREAULT,  81  Water  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Manomet,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

NEW  FURNISHED  COTTAGE 

to  let  or  for  sale:  broad  piazzas,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  conveniences, 
open  fireplace:  terms  moderate.  WM.  H. 
HAWLEY,  Room  148,  State  House,  Boston. 

FOR  RENT  DURING  SUMMER 

LARGE  FURNISHED  HOUSE 

fourteen  rooms  and  two  baths,  in  pleasant 
location  in  old  New  England  college  town. 
Apply  to  Box  752,  Northampton,  Mass. 

To  Rent  for  Summer  g^'R 

Berkshires,  roomy  Colonial  house  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  Sleeping-porch,  open 
fireplaces,  three  bathrooms,  ample  maids' 
quarters,  garage,  large  garden.  Fully  fur- 
nished. Taicott  M.Banks,  \Villiamstowu,Maas. 


Real  Estate 


MASSACHUSE  TTS 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

Three  or  four  months.  Cool  brick  house,  fur- 
«aished.  5  master's  bedrooms,  2  baths  ;  3  ser- 
vants'bedrooms.bath.  Gaiage(stable),  7  acres; 
lawn,  orchard,  vegetable  garden  (planted  as 
tenant  requests),  strawberries,  raspberries,  5 
minutes  from  Country  Club(golf,tenms,etc). 
4  minutes  from  Hotel.  Photographs  sent  on 
request.  S.F.CLARKE, 

50  South  Street,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

House,  9  bedrooms,  bathroom,  for  rent  to 
refined  people  for  summer  season.  Delight- 
fully located  on  New  England  farm  ne.r 
Portsmouth  and  Concord. Every  convenience. 
Fully  furnished.  Open  fires.  Wood  supply 
free.   Rent  $500.    Apply  for  particulars 

JOHN  F.  SCOTT 
47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

White  Mountains 

Forest  Hills,    Franconia,  N.  H. 

Three  beautiful  cottages  for  rent.  Hot 
water,  baths,  fireplaces  in  every  room,  electric 
light,  telephone.  Three  hundred  acres,  free 
' f,M,  tennis,  dancing;  meals  at  delightful 
hotel  that  takes  complete  charge  of  bunga- 
lows. Reasonable  rates.  Finest  view  east  of 
the  Rockies.  KARL  P.  ABBOTT. 

KEARSARGE,  N.  H.  2^3ffi5 

ten-room  house,  2  baths,  lavatory,  electric 
lights,   hot  water   heat,    open  fireplaces, 
ncreened  piazza.  Every  modern  convenience, 
liarage.   Price  on  application.  Address 
T  C.  (Jr.,  118  Mason  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

For  Kent  or  Sale— Summer  Cottage 
Nine  rooms,  open  fires  ;  good  neighborhood, 
faces  lake  and  mountains.  Good  bass  fishing. 
,J.  A.  Neshith,  97  Central  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

NEW  JERSEY 


IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

FOR  SUMMER  RENTAL 
On  "Wooded  Bluff  on  Metedeconk 
River,  Six  Miles  from  Bay  Head, 
takevvooil,  and  Ocean.  Fishing,  boat- 
ing, and  bathing  of  the  best.  New,  cool,  ven- 
tilated, furnished  house,  large  porch,  fireplace 
in  living-room,  2  bedrooms,  bath  room, kitchen, 
storeroom.  Garage  connected,  2car  capacity. 
Hot  and  cold  water,  last  word  in  sanitation. 
For  particulars  address  4,949,  Outlook. 

Cl.«,i  U;IU  M  I  Gentleman's  Country 
MlOrt  HlllS,  N.J. Residence  For  Kent, 
Furnished;  12  looms,  3  baths,  all  con- 
veniences ;  newly  decorated;  garden,  fruit  and 
shade  trees;  garage;  exceptional  location,  35 
mins.  from  Hoboken.  $250  a  month.  June  till 
November.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Neel,  Millbum,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 


5  Acres  For  Sale  in  AD1R0NDACKS 

On  Long  Lake,  beautiful  loca- 
tion,  and  bargain   at  SI, 500 

Address  Mrs.  C.  H.  PERRIN,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 


For  Rent,  Keene  Valley,  Adirondacks 

Large,  completely  furnished  cottage,  linen, 
silver,  etc.,  3  bathrooms,  8  fireplaces,  tele- 
phone, garage,  magnificent  mountain  and 
valley  views.  Golf  and  tennis  near.  Address 
M.  S.  LUDLUM,  1827  Pine  St..  Philadelphia. 


A  Country  Home  adironi? ack 

FOOTHILLS  with  access  to  a  beautiful 
clear  water  lake.  Fully  furnished ;  moderate 
rental.  John  B.  Burnham,  233  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


T:Ol>  PENT  On  LAKE  GEO RGE 
TDK  KEiN  1   Iu  ti,e  Adirondacks 

Furnished  cottages.    Golf,  tennis,  boating, 
bathing,  fishing.    Meals  at  Club  if  desired. 
GLENBURNIE  CO.,  Glenburnie,  N.  Y. 


Lake  Champlain  '  camps  in 

the  pines,  furnished.  Open  fires.  Sand 
beach  for  children.  $250  to  $3110  for  season. 
C.H.EASTON,  140  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Essex-on-Lake  Champlain 

To  rent  for  the  season.  Ten  rooms,  two  baths ; 
furnished  for  housekeeping;  large  veranda. 
W  ater  front,  fine  views,  bathing,  boat.  Ad- 
dress P.  R.  NEWBY,  7  W.  92d  St.,  New  York. 
Telephone  Riverside  1184. 


ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 

>  Located  directly  on  Trout  Lake,  three  miles 
by  good  road  from  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George.  Entirely  new.  Built  by  present 
owner,  who  will  rent  for  the  entire  season  at 
moderate  rental. Completely  furnished 
throughout.     Five    rooms  (three 

[  bedrooms)  and  bath.  Kitchen  with 
running  water.     Ice,  wood,  and 
rowboat  included. 
For  full  particulars  address  4,511,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


NEW  YORK 


crvD  CM  F  V  Can  Secure  De- 
TVJK  JALC  lightful  Seashore 
Home,  obtain  money-making  investment  at 
one  stroke;  liealihful,  restricted,  bay  view, 
gorgeous  sunsets,  friendly  neighbors  ;  fishing, 
boating,  swimming,  commuting  distance  from 
New  York.  Owner,  Box  68,  Bloomrield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  — HOUSE 

containing  7  rooms  and  bath,  also  very  large 
sleeping  porch.  Garage,  barn,  and  IB  acres. 
Pound  Ridge.Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.  Call  or  write 

A.  C.  AGOR,  530  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


$800  Cash  Secures  180  Acres 

4  cows,  tools,  machinery,  vehicles,  etc. ;  valu- 
able lot  timber,  pulp,  cord  wood ;  fruit ;  8- 
room  house,  11-coiv  barn  ;  $2,000  gets  all.  De- 
tails page  16  Illus.Catalog  HOOBargains.  FREE 
Stkout  Agency.  150  BM  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.City. 


VERMONT 


Lake  Champlain,  Vermont 

CAMP  TO  RENT 

Malletts  Bay,  Coates  Island 

6  miles  from  Burlington,  one-half  mile  across 
bay  from  McVicars  Camp.  6-room  furnished 
bungalow  with  4  bedrooms,  bathroom,  tub, 
running  hot  and  cold  water,  3  screened 
porches,  garage.  GEORGE  M.  SABIN,  M.D., 
244  Main  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


HELP  WANTED 


Lake  Champlain  f&5TM£&£t3? 

Four  modern,  furnished  houses,  seven  miles 
from  St.  Albans, -Vt.   Dock,  bathing  beach. 
Apply  Dr.  Melville,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Property  Wanted 


WANTED  To  Kent,  in  New  England  for 
summer,  fur.  ished  BUNGALOW. 

with  sleeping  porch, modern  conveniences,and 
gardening  plot,near  supplies.  Write  Mrs.  F.M. 
West,  300  F'orest  Park  Ave. .Springfield,  Mass. 


Wanted  To  Buy  S V>ifs  e*1  'in11  eor 

near  New  England  village  or  town,  preferably 
Massachusettsor  Connecticut. Prefer  not  more 
than  15  acres.  Send  photographs,  if  possible. 
W.  D.  H.,  749  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— TO  RENT 

either  a  house  or  store  for  tea-room  in  summer 
resort  or  along  auto  highway.  4,771,  Outlook. 


BOARD   AND  ROOMS 


LADIES  visiting  New  Fork,  professional 
women,  students,  transient  or  permanent, 
June-October.  Apply  School  for  Girls,  17  East 
86th  St. 


ROOMS  TO  RENT 


SUMMER  visitors  may  have  exclusive  and 
convenient  lodging  at  my  home.  Mrs.  Z.  C, 
32  Broadway,  Beverly,  Mass. 


FOR   THE  HOME 


HONEY  —  Delicious  honey.  Guaranteed 
pure.  $1.90  for  10  pounds,  $1.05  for  5  pounds, 
postage  prepaid  in  zones  1  and  2.  9,788,Outlook 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income ;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCH.  New 
England  ancestry  established.  I  traced  the 
43a  Hetty  Green  heirs.  William  M.  Emery, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

SPEECHES,  lectures,  and  special  articles 
prepared  for  all  occasions.  Prompt  and  careful 
service.  1,000  words,  $10.  Sanborn  and  Pierce, 
Studio,  690  Shepard  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


LANTERN  slides  made  and  colored.  High- 
est grade  work.  25  years'  experience.  Edward 
Van  Altena,  29  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


Business  Situations 

WANTED  —  1,500  Railway  Traffic  Inspec- 
tors ;  no  experience  ;  train  for  this  profession 
through  spare-time  home  study  ;  easy  terms; 
$110  to  $200  monthly  and  expenses  guar- 
anteed, or  money  back.  Outdoors,  local  or 
traveling,  under  big  men  who  reward  ability. 
Get  Free  Booklet  CM-27.  Stand.  Business 
Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Director  of  Sunday  school  and 
young  people's  work  in  New  Jersey  suburban 
church.  Position  will  become  vacant  at  early 
date.  Reply,  giving  experience  and  refer- 
ences. State  compensation  expected.  9,716, 
Outlook. 

SPLENDID  clerical  work  opportunity. 
Spare  or  whole  time.  No  canvassing,  good 
money.  Chautauqua  Business  Builders, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED — Young  gentlewomen  of  refine- 
ment and  culture,  fond  of  the  country,  who 
would  appreciate  quiet  home  life  with  lady 
requiring  companion-nurse.  Must  have  good 
health.  Full  particulars  and  references  de- 
sired. 9,792,  Outlook, 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

DIETITIANS,  superintendents,  cafeteria 
managers,  governesses,  matrons,  house- 
keepers, social  workers,  and  secretaries. 
Miss  Richards,  Providence,  East  Side  Box  5. 
Boston,  Fridays,  11  to  1,  16  Jackson  Hall, 
Trinity  Court.  Address  Providence. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  and 
employee.  Housekeepers,  matrons,  dietitians, 

f:overnesses,  attendants,  secretaries,  mother's 
lelpeis.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
WANTED— Lady  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion as  mother's  assistant  with  children. 
Apply  Mrs.  Karran,  75  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

NURSERY  GOVERNESS  or  reliable  nurse 
to  help  with  the  care  of  three  children.  Will- 
ing to  go  to  seaside.  References.  Mr3. 
Archer  Trench,  88  Henderson  Avenue,  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

WIDOW  with  four  little  boys  wishes  to 
find  competent,  well  educated  young  woman 
under  forty,  who  will  share  care  of  children 
and  be  agreeable  companion.  $50  monthly. 
Summers  in  Maine.  One  maid  kept.  Box 
385,  Haverford,  Pa. 

WANTED,  at  once,  housemother  to  take 
full  charge  45  boys,  ages  6  to  14.  Outside 
school.  Personal  interview  preferred.  Hart- 
ford Orphan  Asylum,  171  Putnam  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

WOM  *N,  experienced  in  care  and  training 
of  children,  for  boys  4%  and  6X-  Box  475, 
Scarsdale,  ST.  Y. 

WANTED— Young  woman  to  serve  as  com- 
panion to  girl  7  years  and  boy  5  years.  Ex- 
perieive  not  necessary.  Intelligence  an  1  re- 
finement and  references  required.  Brooklyn 
in  winter  and  I-ong  Island  summers.  Address 
P.  S.  W.,  28  Orange  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Teachers  and  Covernesses 
WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers' Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Governess-nurse  for  little  girl 
whose  mental  and  physical  development  is 
retarded  on  account  of  injury  to  head.  9,763, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall,  N.  Y.   


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

ORGANIST  and  PIANISTE,  Presbyterian, 
desires  church  position.  Location  and  organ 
considered.    References.   9,727.  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 
SECRETARY— Young  woman,  experienced, 
desires  position  in  school  or  college.  Refer- 
ences.  9,726,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man  desires  position  of  superin- 
tendent or  assistant  iu  boys'  institution,  or  in 
church  work  among  young  people.  Would 
tutor.   Experienced.   9,748,  Outlook. 

LADY  desires  position  as  assistant  or  take 
charge  of  linen  room  in  an  institution.  9,760, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  private  secretary 
by  graduate  nurse.  Registered,  14  years' 
experience  all  branches  of  the  profession  ; 
also  graduate  secretary,  experienced.  With 
an  association,  hospital,  or  doctor's  office.  Ref- 
erences.  9,773,  Outlook. 

SECRETARIAL  position,  in  Pittsburgh  or 
vicinity,  desired  by  young  woman  ;  college 
graduate ;  3X  years'  experience  as  stenog- 
rapher and  secretary.   9,758,  Outlook. 

STATISTICAL  CLERK,  young  lady  with 
3  years'  experience,  desires  position.  9,787, 
Outlook. 

AVIATOR,  former  Lieutenant  Army  Air 
Service,  desires  position  as  pilot  with  firm 
or  individual,  passenger-carrying,  exhibition 
work,  or  Gosport  instruction.  Address  John 
F.  Bay,  Jarrettsville,  Md. 

WANTED,  by  trained  woman  farmer,  posi- 
tion as  manager  or  assistant  manager  on 
salary,  shares,  or  partnership.  Good  refer- 
ences, good  sense.  9,794,  Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  with  considerable 
business  experience  wishes  to  travel  this 
summer,  earning  his  way  .Can  do  stenographic 
and  secretarial  work.  9,791,  Outlook. 
Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

EDUCATED  young  American  woman, 
accustomed  to  traveling,  as  companion,  tutor, 
or  chaperon.   9,706,  Outlook. 

TWO  French  teachers  want  summer  posi- 
tion as  waitresses  in  tea  room  or  hotel.  Miss 
L.  L.,  67  Wildwood  Ave.,  Newtouville,  Mass. 

YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  to  chap- 
eron young  girls.  Summer  mouths.  Ref- 
erences exchanged.  9,775,  Outlook. 

CERTIFIED  nurse,  whose  professional  life 
has  been  spent  with  patients  of  acknowledged 
refinement  and  standing,  will  consider  an 
offer  to  travel  as  companion  and  nurse  to  lady 
or  ladies  planning  trip  abroad.  Address  Nurse, 
201  W.  108th  St.,  Apt.  47,  New  York  City. 

REFINED  Swiss  woman,  38,  conscientious 
worker,  good  references,  speaks  English  and 
French,  wishes  position  as  housekeeper  in  in- 
stitution or  motherless  home.  9,777,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  young  woman,  good  reader, 
used  to  travel— cheerful,  adaptable,  used  to 
managing  house  and  maids,  desires  position  as 
companion  or  home  manager.  9,774,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  teacher,  as  companion 
for  summer.   Will  travel.   9,776,  Outlook. 

REFINED,  educated  woman,  secretarial  ex- 
perience, six  years  in  the  Orient,  desires  pos;- 
tion  as  traveling  companion  or  executive  sec- 
ret iry.  References  exchanged.  9,761  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  institutional  manager, 
housekeeper,  and  dietitian,  desires  position 
of  responsibility.  $150  a  mouth  and  main- 
tenance. 9.765,  Outlook. 

REFINED  lady,  speaking  French,  Spanish, 
desires  to  be  companion,  home  or  traveling. 
Miss  Xhrouet,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

POSITION  wanted  as  housekeeper  for 
business  woman  or  companion  to  invalid. 
9,770,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  aid  Domestic  Helpers 

LADY  well  qualified  to  act  as  chaperon 
wishes  position  for  summer  months.  Excel- 
lent references.   9,739,  Outlook. 

TWO  refined  Southern  girls  will  travel  as 
companions.  Separately,  together.  9,752, 
Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  speaking  French  and 
Italian,  desires  position  as  nurse  or  com- 
panion with  family  traveling.  9,753,  Outlook. 

SUMMER  position  wanted  aa  companion 
or  governess.    9,768,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  refined  American  woman, 
position  of  trust  as  companion-assistant  in  the 
home.  Fond  of  children,  capable  and  experi- 
enced.  9,772,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  position  as  com- 
panion-secretary ;  can  drive  car.  Best  refer- 
ences.  9,736,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  desires  position  as  companion, 
tutor  to  children,  or  helper  in  house  duties 
or  management.   9,780,  Outlook. 

FORMER  TEACHER,  Protestant,  desires 
position  as  mother's  helper  or  governess. 
Available  at  once.  9,786,  Outlook. 

CHAPERONE.— CLERGYMAN  desires  to 
recommend  lady  who  has  hud  large  experi- 
ence in  foreign  travel  with  young  people. 
Will  accompany  as  companion  or  chaperone  in 
this  country,  or  in  Europe,  where  he'  knowl- 
edge of  languages  and  customs  would  be  very 
useful.  Exceptional  references.  9.784,  Outlook. 

MANAGING  housekeeper,  Compani'  n- 
housekeeper.  American  lady,  capable  of  tak- 
ing entire  charge  of  house,  servants,  market- 
ing, etc.  City  or  country  references.  9,789, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Companion's  position,  summer 
months.  Experienced.  References.  9,798, 
Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Covernesses 

POSITION  wanted  in  June  to  October,  a 
tutorship.  Columbia  graduate,  master's  de- 
gree.  9,710,  Outlook. 

FRENCH  lady,  refined,  experienced  teach- 
er, excellent  references,  wishes  position  for 
summer.  Cliaperon,  tutoring,  private  secre- 
tary.  Would  travel.    9,721,  Outlook. 

REFINED  young  college  student  desires 
summer  position  as  tutor  and  companion  to 
boy  or  boys  in  private  family.  Athletic. 
Good  references.   9,734,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  Sargent  graduate,  position 
athletic  director  in  school  or  home  for 
September.   9,745,  Outlook. 

SUPERIOR  French  teacher  available  next 
fall.  College  or  school  iu  or  near  New  York. 
9,778,  Outlook. 

HIGH  school  teacher,  four  years'  experi- 
ence, desires  position  for  summer  as  tutor  or 
chaperon.  9,757,  Outlook. 

FRENC  H  teacher  desires  summer  position, 
tutor  or  companion.  Experienced  traveler. 
9,766,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  in  girls'  vocational  school 
would  like  summer  work.  Governess.  Girls' 
camp  preferred.  References  exchanged.  9,764, 
Outlook. 

FRENCH  woman,  high  school  teacher,  30 
years  old,  desires  position  during  summer  as 
companion  or  teacher  in  private  family.  Miss 
Lecomte,  262  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  recently  widowed,  educated, 
former  teacher,  desires  position  as  compan- 
ion-tutor to  child  under  12.  Will  tutor  in 
Latin,  algebra,  and  piano  grades  1,  2,  and  3. 
Compensation  moderate.  Engagement  for 
June  1.  Address  Mrs.  Frances  Armstrong, 
Lee,  Mass. 

YOUNG  lady,  teacher  in  one  of  the  best 
private  schools  of  the  country,  wishes  tutor- 
ing position  for  summer.   9,769,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  and  supervisor 
of  music  or  music  and  penmanship  desires 
position  now  or  September  as  supervisor  or 
teacher  in  high  or  normal  school.  Can  com- 
bine with  commercial  subjects.  9,781,  Outlook. 

PRINCETON  Junior  wishes  position  as 
tutor  or  companion  to  boy  or  girl  for  summer. 
References  upon  request.  9,783,  Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER  desires  position  for 
summer  months  in  summer  school,  or  as 
children's  entertainer.   9,790,  Outlook. 

AMERICAN,  Teachers'  College  graduate, 
thoroughly  experienced  governess.  Engli  h 
branches,  'French,  German,  physical  culture. 
Excellent  references.Salary$bO.  9,797,Outlook 

COLLEGE  graduate,  successful  boys' 
teacher,  w  shes  position  as  tutor  for  summer. 
9,795,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
send  things  on  approval.  No  samples.  Refer- 
ences. 309  West  99th  St. 

BOYS  wanted,  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher,  Bryn  Mawr 
graduate,  will  chaperon  and  tutor  two  girls 
at  lamily  camp,  Maine,  July,  August.  Terms 
reasonable.  References  exchanged.  9,675, 
Outlook. 

M  W.  Wightman  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  1895.  No  charge ;  prompt  delivery. 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED— Young  women  to  take  nine 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  care  of 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Address 
F.  E.  Parker  Home  New  Brunswick  N.  J. 

EDUCATIONAL  TRIPS  in  Massachusetts, 
local  and  distant,  for  four  boys,  during  sum- 
mer. Expert  naturalist  and  high  school 
teachers  iu  attendance.  Headquarters  in 
country;  sleeping  porches,  healthful  living. 
Lakeside  cottage  IX  miles  distant,  with 
private  supervised  swimming  beach.  An 
early  gratuitous  correspondence  with  boys, 
in  English  or  French,  would  aid  decision. 
Minimum  weekly  board  $25.  Teacher-matron, 
Lock  Box  47,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

CHILD  offered  superior  training  in  home 
of  Vineland  graduate.  Parents'  and  physi- 
cian's references.  9,756,  Outloolj, 
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Stop  It-With  3-in-One 


Squeaking  means  friction.  Friction 
means  premature  wearing  out — ex- 
pense. 

Lubricate  your  auto  springs  with  3-in- 
One  Oil — the  easy  way.  Done  in  an 
instant.  Keeps  your  hands  clean. 
Don't  jack  up  your  car.  Don't  loosen 
the  clips.  Don't  use  a  spring  spreader. 
Do  nothing  but  just  this  :  Squirt  3-in- 
One  among  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
and  on  the  ends  of  the  springs.  Its 


penetrating  power  is  wonderful.  It 
works  its  way  between  the  leaves — 
lubricates  them  perfectly — stops  the 
squeak. 

3-in-One  prevents  rust  forming  be- 
tween the  leaves — the  cause  of  nearly 
all  spring  breakage.  Apply  3-in-One 
once  a  week,  then  the  leaves  will 
always  slide  freely  and  the  springs 
ride  easier.  New  springs  lose  their 
stiffness  if  3-in-One  is  used. 


End  Magneto  Troubles 

by  oiling  your  magneto  (any  make)  with 
3-iii-One,  the  oil  that  never  clogs  a  bearing 
or  burns  at  any  rate  of  speed.  It  lubricates 
the  delicate  bearings  perfectly  and  works 
out  every  vestige  of  gum  and  dirt.  Result— 
a  fat,  hot  spark  at  just  the  right  firing  in- 
stant. Magneto  manufacturers  recommend 
3-in-One. 

Ford  Commutators 

need  3-in-One.  Makes  cranking  far  easier. 
No  dust  or  dirt  can  collect  in  the  commutator 
when  3-in-One  is  used.  The  oil  keeps  it  bright 
and  clean.  Every  Ford  owner  should  try  this. 


Keep  Your  Car  Bright 

by  using  3-in-One  on  the  varnished  body 
surfaces.  It  beautifies  the  car  and  hardens 
the  high  finish.  Prevents  rust  on  the  metal 
parts.  Puts  a  fine  polish  on  nickel  parts. 
Brightens  up  the  windshield.  Preserves  the 
upholstery  and  leather  cushions. 

The  Handy  Oil  Can 

full  of  3  in-One,  is  the  convenient  package 
for  motorists.  Get  a  can  for  your  car  to-day. 

F  R  F  F  Liberal  sample  of  3-in-One  and 
*  "J-"*-"    Special  Automobile  Circular. 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165  SS.  Broadway,  New  York 


To  Summer  Resort  Proprietors 

The  Outlook  will  devote  five  spring  and  early  summer 
issues  to  special  advertising  of  summer,  resorts,  tours 
and  travel.    These  will  be  the  issues  of 

May  1 1  and  25 
June  8  and  22    ::    ::    July  6 

The  issue  of  May  25  will  be  the  special  annual  travel  and 
resort  number  containing  articles  on  vacation  subjects  and 
illustrations  especially  selected.  The  corresponding  issue 
of  1920  carried  198  advertisements  of  hotels  and  resorts. 

WRITE  US  EARLY  AND  WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  GIVE  YOU  COPY  SUGGESTIONS 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


27  Apr 

BY  THE  WAY 

There  is  one  bill  which,  a  friend  of  T) 
Outlook  writes,  is  paid  almost  wit 
pleasure.  It  is  a  bill  for  insurance  ( 
a  small  sailboat,  and  the  pleasure  * 
derived  from  the  language  in  which  tli 
insurance  policy  is  couched.  Who  woul 
not  thrill  at  entering  upon  a  contrac 
with  a  firm  which  describes  its  respons 
bilities  in  the  following  words?  "Touc^ 
ing  the  adventures  and  perils  which  w< 
the  said  Assurers,  are  contented  to  bea 
and  take  upon  us,  they  are  of  the  Seas 
Men-of-War,  Fire,  Enemies,  Pirates 
Rovers,  Thieves,  Jettisons,  Letters  o 
Mart  and  Countermart,  Surprisals,  Tali 
ings  at  Sea,  Arrests,  Restraints  and  De 
tainments  of  all  Kings,  Princes,  am 
Peoples  of  what  nation,  condition  o 
quality  soever."  Can  any  lawyer  suppl; 
us  with  the  origin  of  these  phrases?  D< 
they  date  from  the  time  of  the  Phceni 
cians  or  only  from  that  of  Christoph£ 
Columbus? 


Melville  E.  Stone,  the  well-knowi 
newspaper  man,  tells  in  "Collier's"  th< 
story  of  a  famous  phrase  attributed  tc 
Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt— "The  public 
be  damned."  According  to  Mr.  Stone: 
the  phrase  was  used  in  exasperation 
against  a  reporter,  not  in  contempt  of 
the  public.  The  persistent  reporter  got 
into  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  private  car  while 
he  was  at  dinner  and  demanded  an  in- 
terview. "Well,  sit  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  car  until  I  have  finished  din- 
ner, and  I  will  talk  with  you,"  pleaded 
the  victim.  "But,"  said  the  reporter,  "it 
is  late  and  I  will  not  reach  the  office  in 
time.  The  public—"  "The  public  be 
damned!"  ejaculated  the  infuriated 
diner;  "you  get  out  of  here!"  Out  of 
this  expostulation,  says  Mr.  Stone,  the 
reporter  made  his  sensational  interview, 
which  did  the  railways  incalculable 
damage. 


Unlucky  vessels,  sometimes  called 
"hoodoo"  ships,  are  soon  spotted  by 
underwriters,  according  to  "Syren  and 
Shipping,"  and  the  owners  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  insured.  An  accident 
during  a  launching  is  often  taken  by 
seamen  as  a  sure  sign  of  an  unfortunate 
career.  An  instance  cited  is  the 
Daphne,  which  turned  turtle  while  she 
was  being  launched  and  drowned  over  a 
hundred  men.  Though  her  name  was 
changed  more  than  once  in  the  hope  of 
averting  her  misfortunes,  she  remained 
"unlucky"  until  she  was  finally  sunk. 


According  to  the  American  Library 
Association,  Zane  Grey  and  Julius 
Cassar  are  the  two  authors  most  popular 
among  the  doughboys  of  the  American 
Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine. 
Translations  of  the  "Gallic  Wars"  run 
second  to  Mr.  Grey's  tales  of  Western 
adventure.  The  ruins  of  the  bridge 
Caesar  built  near  Coblenz  have  lifted 
his  writings  out  of  the  schoolbook  class, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers. 


The  world's  record  in  mountain-climb- 
ing is  held  by  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi, 
who  climbed  24,600  feet  up  the  sides  of 


4921 

ilount  Godwin-Austen  in  the  Himalayas, 
hough  he  failed  to  reach  the  mountain's 
iummit.    This  record  may  soon  be  ex- 
:elled  by  the  prospective  British  expedi- 
ion  which  is  to  attempt  the  ascent  of 
L**ount    Everest,    the    world's  highest 
[nountain,  estimated  to  be  29,141  feet 
[ligh.  Among  women  mountain-climbers, 
[Vlrs.  Fanny  Bullock-Workman  holds  the 
j--ecord  in  her  ascent  of  23,300  feet  on 
fine  of  the  Nun  Kun  peaks  in  India. 
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9  A  "footnote  to  history"  in  a  recent 
'oook  says  that  the  numerous  "Bristol 
^3otels"  in  Europe  get  their  name  from 
j  :he  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  well-known 
jpicure,  who  always  picked  out  the  best 
lotel  in  any  resort  he  patronized, 
"which  came  to  be  known  as  "Lord  Bris- 
tol's hotel"  and  finally  gave  vogue  to  the 
dame  "Hotel  Bristol."  "Whether  this  is 
i  true  explanation  or  not,  a  glance 
through  "Bradshaw's"  shows  at  least 
1  dozen  "Hotel  Bristols"  in  leading  re- 
Bfefts  on  the  Continent. 


"What  is  the  matter  with  your  face?" 
I  well-known  actress  was  asked  by  a 
,friend  who  met  her  as  she  was  coming 
.from  a  photographer's,  according  to  the 
^'Dramatic  Mirror;"  "you  look  drawn 
"and  out  of  focus."  "Well,  why  shouldn't 
'I?"  was  the  reply;  "I  have  just  had 
'jsome  art  photographs  taken  and  I  am 
frying  to  look  like  them." 

Mrs.  Pepys,  the  "poor  wretch"  who 
occasionally  suffered  from  the  frankness 
ijf  her  husband  in  his  celebrated  Diary, 
feets  her  revenge  in  the  pages  of  the 
"Atlantic"  this  month,  to  which  E.  Bar- 
'rington  contributes  some  extracts  from 
per  "Diurnal."   Here  is  a  sample: 

j  Weary  to  bed,  Saml  starting  up  in 
the  night  with  Nightmare  [after  a 
truly  Pepysian  feast]   not  knowing- 

1    what  he  did,  and  did  so  shreeke  and 

1  cry  that  the  Mayds  in  affright  did  run 
in,  and  the  Watchman  called  to  know 
was  any  poor  Soul  murthered  within. 

•  But  this  no  more  than  my  Expecta- 
tion, and  so  quietly  to  sleep. 


"After  the  feast,  a  famine."  The  say- 
ing might  well  apply  to  a  multitude  of 
seamen  in  the  port  of  New  York,  who 
during  the  war  were  getting  higher 
wages  than  ever  before  and  now  are  idle 
and  some  of  them  destitute.  Twenty 
thousand  sailors,  the  largest  percentage 
of  them  Scandinavian,  are  said  to  be 
'thus  stranded,  their  ships  being  unable 
to  obtain  return  cargoes  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  no  stranger  tomb  in  England, 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"Times"  says,  than  that  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  the  famous  traveler,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Mortlake.  "It  is  of  white 
marble,  and  is  fashioned  as  an  Arab 
tent  decorated  with  a  crucifix.  Within 
Is  an  altar,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  in 
:his  Life  of  Burton  completes  the  pic- 
ture thus:  'Sir  Richard's  sarcophagus 
'lies  to  one's  left,  and  on  the  right  has 
since  been  placed  the  coffin  of  Lady  Bur- 
tion,  while  over  all  hang  ropes  of  camel 
bells,  which  when  struck  give  out  the 
fold  metallic  sound  that  Sir  Richard 
heard  so  often  in  the  desert.' " 


Stiavaid 


Makes 
shaving 
easier 


FOR  men  withheavy, 
wiry  beards  and  ten' 
der  skin,  here  is  the  real 
beard  softener,  making 
shaving  a  new  delight. 

You'll  experience  a  genuine 
surprise  when  you  begin  to 
use  Shavaid  and  you'll  join 
the  thousands  who'wouldn't 
shave  without  it. 

Lather  is  doubly  effective 

Merely  cover  the  beard  with  Shavaid.  Then  apply  yourfavor' 
ite  lather.  No  other  preparations  are  necessary,  no  rubbing, 
no  hot  water  applications,  no  waiting.  Just  shave — what  a 
difference ! 

Shavaid  keeps  the  skin  in  condition — no  after'lotions 
are  necessary.  There's  no  smarting,  no  "drawn"  feeling. 
Your  face  will  feel  cool  and  velvety.  Try  a  tube.  ^ ^^p^1 

At  all  druggists. 

BAUER  &.  BLACK 
Chicago        New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings 
and  Allied  Products 


A  Cash  Offer  for 
Cartoons  and  Photographs 

Cash  payment,  from  $1  to  $5,  will  promptly  be  made  to  our  readers  who 
send  us  a  cartoon  or  photograph  accepted  by  The  Outlook. 

We  want  to  see  the  best  cartoons  published  in  your  local  papers,  and 
the  most  interesting  and  newsy  pictures  you  may  own.  Read  carefully 
the  coupons  below  for  conditions  governing  payment.  Then  fill  in  the 
coupon,  paste  it  on  the  back  of  the  cartoon  or  print,  and  mail  to  us. 

The  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


To  the  Photograph  Editor  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  attached  photograph  is  the  property  of 
the  undersigned  and  is  submitted  for  publica- 
tion in  The  Outlook.  Postage  is  enclosed  for 
its  return  if  unavailable.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  The  Outlook  agrees  to  pay  $3 
for  this  photograph  if  reproduced  as  a  half- 
page  cut,  or  smaller,  and  $5  if  reproduced  in 
larger  size  than  a  half  page.  The  enclosed 
brief  account  of  the  object  or  event  depicted 
you  may  use  as  you  see  fit. 


Name. . . 
Address . 


To  the  Cartoon  Editor  of  The  Outlook  : 
The  attached  cartoon  is  clipped  from  the 


of  the  following 


date  If  this  particular 

clipping  is  selected  for  reproduction  iu  The 
Outlook,  I  will  accept  One  Dollar  as  payment 
in  full  for  my  service  in  bringing  it  to  your 
attention.  I  agree  that  if  it  is  not  used  it  will 
not  be  returned  nor  its  receipt  acknowledged. 


Name . 


Address . 
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Makes  Sturdy, 
Happy  Children 

The  delicate  stomachs  and  organs 
of  elimination  of  growing-  children 
need  careful  attention  at  the  first 
signs  of  derangement.  Children 
like  to  take  bubbling,  clean-tasting  ss= 


FRUIT  SALT 

(Derivative  Compound) 

and  a  little  sifted  into  a  glass  of 
water  helps  to  sweeten  the  stomach, 
gently  stimulate  digestion  and  pro- 
mote regular,  healthy  elimination  of 
irritating,  poisonous  body  waste.  A 
larger  quantity  gives  the  intestinal 
tract  a  thorough  cleansing. 

ENO  brings  back  the  bright  eyes, 
laughing  lips,  irrepressible  spirits 
and  tireless  activity  of  perfect  child 
health,  and  its  occasional  use  goes 
far  to  maintain  it. 

ENO  should  be  in  every  home  for 
the  health  of  both  young  and  old. 

At  all  druggists,  $1.25  a  large  bottle 

Prepared  only  by 
J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  London,  S.  E.,  England 

Sales  Agents:  HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO., Inc. 
New  York — Toronto — Sydney 


= 


ALL  the  old  charm 
'  of  these  two 
famous  hotels  now 
combined  and  added 
to.  Hospitable.  Home 
like.  Finest  cuisine 
Every  modern  com- 
fort and  service. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

(jLAIf ONTE-fjADDON  fjALL 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J 

ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK  -  AMERICAN  PLAN  -  ALWAYS  OPEN 


BORN  IN  A  BARROOM 

T  n  these  days  of  National  Prohibitio 
X  there  is  an  element  of  contemporar 
interest  in  the  early  history  of  the  mov. 
ment  which  culminated  in  the  adopts 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  his  article  o 
John  B.  Gough  in  The  Outlook  for  Fet 
ruary  16,  referred  to  the  organization  o 
the  Washington  Total  Abstinence  Sc 
ciety  in  1840,  and  added,  "This  was, 
believe,  the  first  total  abstinence  societ; 
organized  in  America."  Three  reader 
have  sent  us  account  of  such  societie; 
organized  earlier  than  that  date. 

One  of  these  societies  is  mentioned  b; 
the  Rev.  Clifford  H.  Smith,  of  Ludlow 
Vermont,  who  writes  that  he  has  in  nil 
possession  the  record  book  of  "the  Pitts 
ford  Temperance  Society,"  organized  a 
Pittsford,  Vermont,  April  9,  1828.  Th< 
members  promised  to  abstain  from  ardeir 
spirits  except  as  medicine,  to  refuse  th< 
use  of  them  in  their  households,  anu^ 
discountenance  their  use  in  the  commu 
nity.  This  society  continued  until  1893 
Another  society,  organized  only  a  few 
months  later,  namely,  about  October  1 
1828,  based  on  principles  of  total  absti 
nence  from  ardent  spirits  except  as  medi- 
cine, is  described  in  a  letter  from  Fred 
E.  Brooks,  of  French  Creek,  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  that  society  was  formed. 

Two  earlier  societies,  however,  are 
mentioned  by  Charles  T.  Andrews,  of 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

These  are  described  by  him,  in  a  let- 
ter to  us,  as  follows:  "First,  the  Rev.  Ly- 
man Beecher,  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  about  1815  or- 
ganized a  total  abstinence  society  of 
which  my  father,  Richard  Andrews, 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  a  charter 
member;  second,  in  1816  what  has  later 
been  known  as  the  'Hector  Town  Tem- 
perance Society'  was  organized  in  the 
pioneer  settlement  of  Hector,  then  Tomp- 
kins, but  since  Schuyler  County,  New 
York,  on  the  east  shores  of  Seneca  Lake. 

This  society,  singularly  enough,  was 
formed  in  the  barroom  of  a  country 
tavern.  The  farmers  thereabouts  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Saturday 
evenings  and  taking  what  Burns  calls  a 
cup  of  kindness'  while  chatting  over 
the  news  of  the  week.  On  a  certain 
night  one  of  them  said:  'We  are  having 
boys  growing  up.  While  we  do  not  feel 
bad  effects  from  our  whisky,  it  may  not 
be  safe  for  them  to  follow  our  example. 
I  suggest  that  we  agree  totally  to  ab- 
stain from  intoxicating  liquors.'  Others 
favored  his  suggestion,  and  that  night 
they  drew  up  and  signed  a  pledge  which 
most  of  them  kept  faithfully. 

"I  well  remember  the  old  'tavern,' 
transformed  into  a  farmhouse.  I  also 
was  personally  acquainted  with  two  of 
the  'charter'  members,  Chauncy  and 
Caleb  Smith.  The  society  has  continued 
to  this  day.  It  has  annual  meetings,  and 
in  1916  celebrated  its  centenary. 

To  my  knowledge,  it  often  exerted  a 
salutary  influence  by  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  'no-license'  town  officials,  thus 
making  Hector  'dry.' 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old- 
est total  abstinence  society  in  the  world 
is  the  Hector  Town  Temperance  Society, 
in  Schuyler  County,  New  York." 


The 
Book 
Everybody 
Will 
Read 


Lansing's  Inside  Story 

of  the 

Peace  Conference 

THIS  book  is  causing  a  world-wide  sensation.  It  is  the  first 
inside  story  of  what  happened  at  the  Peace  Conference  told 
by  one  of  the  Commissioners.  It  describes  in  detail  the  events 
that  led  up  to  Mr.  Lansing's  historic  break  with  former  President 
Wilson.  An  exceptional  arrangement  with  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  publishers  of  Robert  Lansing's  "  The  Peace 
Negotiations :  A  Personal  Narrative,"  enables  us  to  offer  you 
this  famous  volume  at  a  great  price  reduction  in  combination 
with  a  new  subscription  to 

The 

Outlook 

"the  most-quoted  weekly  journal  in  America 

This  offer  applies  only  to  new  subscriptions  sent  to  us  direct.  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber  to  The  Outlook,  you  may  avail  yourself  of  this 
offer  by  sending  us  a  new  yearly  subscription  to  The  Outlook  for  a 
friend  plus  50  cents  ($5.50  altogether).  If  you  wish,  The  Outlook 
then  will  be  sent  to  your  friend's  address  and  the  book  to  yours. 

An  Unequaled  Money-Saving  Offer 


The  regular  yearly  subscription 
rate  of  The  Outlook  is  $5.  For  the 
small  sum  of  50  cents  in  addition 
we  will  send  with  every  new  sub- 
scription, carriage  prepaid  by  us, 
a  copy  of  Mr. 
Lansing's  famous 
book. 

It  is  identically 
the  same  finely 
illustrated,  cloth- 
bound,  328- page 
volume  that  retails 
at  book-shops  for 


It  contains  not 
only  the  first  com- 
plete inside  story 
of  the  Peace  Con- 
f  erence,but  itgives 
the  most  vivid  and 
illuminating  char- 
acter portrait  of 
former  President 
Wilson  that  has 
ever  been  written. 
The  publication 
of  this  book  has  been  hailed  as  an 
event  of  world-wide  importance.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  big  book  of 
the  year.  Historians  will  consult  it 
as  a  source  book. 

Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  President 


KOBERT  LANSING 
Former  Secretary  of  State 


of  The  Outlook  Company,  says  of 
Mr.    Lansing's    book  :     "  Quiet, 
calm,   dispassionate,  fair-minded, 
and    even    self-critical,  speaking 
as   he   would  speak    in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lansing  has 
portrayed  the  per- 
son and  character 
of  Mr.  Wilson  in 
a  way  that  might 
command  the  ad- 
miration    of  a 
Henry  James 
among  novelists  or 
a  Sargent  among 
portrait  painters. 
What  makes  Ve- 
lasquez one  of  the 
greatest  portrait 
painters     of  all 
times  is  his  simple 
truthfulness,  his 
depiction  both  of 
the  charms  and  the 
defects  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  his  mod- 
eration in  the  use  of  color,  which, 
while  often  vivid,  is  never  lurid.  It 
is  qualities  similar  to  these  which 
make  Mr.  Lansing's  portrait  of 
Wilson  more  impressive  the  more 
it  is  considered." 


Fill  in  and  mail  coupon  to-day  with  only  $5.50  and 
you  will  receive  the  Lansing  book  at  once,  and  The 
Outlook  will  be  sent  for  one  year  to  the  new  subscriber. 
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Enclosed  find  $5.50  for  which  please  send  the  next  52  issues  of  The  Outlook  to 


Address^. 


and  a  copy  of  Robert  Lansing's  book,  "  The  Peace  Negotiations,"  to 
Name.  Address  
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